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Engineering,  Ignorance  in..  .  .Jan.    14 

Engines,  Diesel Mar.     4 

England,  Cost  of  living  in.  .  .  .Mar.  1  1 
English  language,   Dean   Inge 

on Jan.    28 

Europe,  American  corn  goods 

in Mar.  25 

and  Genoa  Conference.  .  .Jan.   21 

European  finance Jan.    :jl 

America  and Jan.    14 

politics,  America  and.  .  .  .Mar.  25 

Evangelists,  Professional Mar.     4 

Evolution,  Teaching  of Mar.  25 

Evolutionists,  Agnostic Mar.  25 

Explosions,  Dust Feb.     4 

Eves       and       manufacturing, 

Weak Feb.   18 

F 

Failures,  Wall  Street Mar.  18 

Farming,  One-crop Mar.  25 

Fairport,  Ohio,  Woman  mayor 

of "...  Feb.  4 

Farley,  Elizabeth Feb.  18 

Farm  bloc  in  Congress Feb.  4 

Farmer,  Girl Feb.  18 

Farmers'  Conference Feb.  1 1 

Cooperative       Market  ing 

Bill Feb.  25 

Fashions,  Paris  and  world.  .  .  .  Feb.  11 

Feud,  Judge  ends Mar.  18 

Fire,  Losses  by Mar.  1 1 

Fires,  Church Mar.  18 

Fireworks  in  war Mar.  4 

Fish-stop  inventor Feb.  11 

Food  for  cold  weather Feb.  25 

Iron  in km.  21 

plants,  Origins  of Jan.  14 

To  keep  vitamins  in Mar.  25 

Football,  Brothers  in Feb.  18 

Ford  as  railroader,  Henry.  .  .  .Jan.  28 

Ford's  bid  for  Muscle  Shoals. Jan.  28 
Foreign  debts,  sec  Debts 

exchange Feb.  IS 

notables  in  America Feb.  4 

Forest  fires,  Airplanes  and.  .  .  .  Feb.  25 

Placing  guilt  for Mar.  18 

Four-Power  treaty Mar.  1 1 

France  and  Poincare Fob.  18 

History  of Feb.  11 

in  the  war Feb.  1 1 

Industrial  chart Feb.  11 

Leaders  of Feb.  1 1 

of  fact  and  fiction Feb.  11 

on  European  finance Jan.  28 

Science  in Feb.  11 

Number,  Special Feb.  11 

France's  cities Feb.  1 1 

colonies Feb.  1 1 

demand  for  submarines.  .Jan.  7 

..Jan.  21 

devastated  areas Feb.  11 

economic  future Feb.  11 

Franco-American  relations.  .  .  Feb.  11 

-Japanese  cordiality Mar.  1 1 

French  army  and  navy Feb.  11 

art Feb.  11 

art,  After-war Jan.  28 

-British  alliance Feb.  1 1 

Mar.  11 

-British  friction Ian.  21 

friction.  Japan  on      Mar.     4 

character  and  psychology  .Feb.  1 1 

fashions Feb.  11 
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Dai< 

Fren  li   fears,  Germans  on        Jan.  7 

government.  New Jan.  28 

life.  Intimate Feb.  11 

macaber  humor Jan.  14 

modern  music Feb.  1 1 

poetry Feb.  11 

political  parties Feb.  1 1 

politics Feb.  1 1 

press Feb.  11 

republic,  Fifty  years  of.    Feb.  11 

Resolution  in  movies. .  .  .  Feb.  1~> 

sports Feb.  11 

stage.  Moliere  and Feb.  11 

Furniture,  Electrified Mar.    4 

Q 
Gandhi's  triumph  in  India.  .    Jan.    14 

Garment-makers' strike Jan.   28 

Gas,  Ban  on  poison Jan.    21 

Oases  from  the  air,  Mining.      Mar.  17, 
Oate,  Non-passable  crossing.  .Jan.   28 

Genoa  Conference Jan.    21 

America  not  at Mar.  25 

and  land  disarmament.  Mar.  4 
('/.echo-Slovakia  and  ...  Mar.     4 

Lenine  and Feb.   18 

Russia  and Feb.    11 

Russia's  army  and Mar.  11 

German  air  activities Mar.  1  8 

and  Russian  cooperation    Mar.  11 

automobile  show Jan.     14 

chemistry Mar.  18 

monarchists,  Russia  and  .  Mar.  4 
press,  Hugo  Stinnes' . .  Feb.  11 
"rain  drop"  automobile  Jan.  14 
reparations  difficulties .  .    Jan.    14 

Germans  on  French  fears Jan.     7 

Germany  and  Hugo  Stinnes      Feb.      4 
wants  American  manufac- 
turers  Feb.    18 

Germany's  finances Jan.   21 

youth  movement  '  .  Jan.    14 

Oirl  farmer Feb.    Is 

Glass-lined  tank  cars Feb.     4 

Oold  supply  imperiled Feb.   25 

trinkets  in  Indian  graves.  Feb.   18 

Golden  rule  in  business Feb.   25 

Goossens,  Eugene    Feb.    18 

Gorky  appeal  for  intellectuals  Mar.  18 
Greal  Lakes  waterway.  Mar.  18 

Greco-Turkish  peace Jan.     7 

Greece  wants  peace Feb.   18 

Grey  on  League,  Viscount .  .  .   Feb.   11 

Griffith,  Arthur Jan     14 

Grontoft'a  wireless  operator.  .  .  Mar.  25 
Gulf  stream  fallacy Mar.  18 

II 

Hair-whitening,  Sudden Jan.      7 

Haiti,  Americans  in  Jan.    14 

Harding's  first  year.  President.  Mar.  18 

ship  subsidy  plan.  .  Mar.  18 

Hardwood  manufacturers' case  Jan.    7 

Hawaiian  prince  dead    Feb.     4 

Hays  and  the  movies,  Will        Jan.    28 
Hearing  through  the  bones       Mar.  is 

Ileinze.  Herman Mar.  25 

Helium  needed  for  airship-         Mar.     4 

.  .  .Mar.  11 

Henry  letters.  () Mar.  25 

Hohenzollern   in  Doom,  Wil- 

lielm    Feb.   25 

Holland's  brick  pavements       Feb.  n 
Hungary's  land  tax Mar.  is 

I 
Ice-cream  manufacture .  .         Jan.    14 

yachts  Feb.   is 

Income-tax  law,  New      .  Feb.     I 

Victory  notes  for  Mar.     t 

Incomes.  Five  million-dollar     Mar.  18 

India  Mar.  1 1 

Britain's  errors  in Feb.      4 

peril  in    Feb.    25 

British  politics  and Mar.  2."> 

Difficulties  in  Mar.  is 

Gandhi's  triumph  in.         Jan.    14 

Prohibition  and.  Feb.    is 

Indian  trinkets  in  graves.  Feb.    18 

Indiana  school  classification    Mar.  is 

Industrial  "undesirables".       Jan.     7 
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Date 

Injunction  in  strikes Jan.   28 

Insects.  War  against :  .  .Jan.    28 

Inland Mar.  11 

Fall  of  Dublin  Castle.    .  .  Feb.   18 

Lord  Morley  and Jan.      7 

Inland's  duty  to  government.Mar.     4 

industrial  future Mar.  11 

new  art Feb.   25 

Ulster  boundary Mar.  18 

Irish  agreement Feb.     4 

Free  State  controversy.     Jan.    21 

foreeast Jan.    21 

Stormy  dawn  of  Feb.  25 

leaders Jan.    14 

Iron  in  food Jan.    21 

Nam  against  Christian  rule.  .  Mar.  25  7 

J 

Japan  and  Korea Jan.      7  50 

and  United  States Jan.      7  24 

as  its  own  island Jan.      7  10 

Automobiles  in Jan.    28  23 

Books  on Jan.      7  71 

-California  friction Jan.      7  72 

History  of Jan.      7  66 

Labor  in Jan.      7  64 

Number,  Special Jan      7  23 

on  Anglo-French  friction    Mar.    4  21 

Science  in Jan.      7  48 

Japanese  art Jan.      7  35 

Western  spirit  in.     Jan.      7  36 

child  life Jan.      7  37 

commerce Jan.      7  28 

customs Jan.      7  38 

democratic  government  .   Jan.      7  60 

-French  cordiality Mar.  11  20 

newspapers Mar.-  25  49 

on  Arms  Conference           Jan.    28  17 

.  ...Mar.  25  19 

psychology Jan.      7  33 

steamship  lines Jan.      7  52 

women Jan.      7  46 

Japan's  army  and  navy Jan.      7  31 

population  and  resources  Jan.      7  53 

premier  Takahashi Feb.    18  42 

religions Jan.      7  34 

seventy  dazzling  years. .  .Jan.      7  2j 

Jazz  played  out Jan.    14  27 

Students  against Mar.  18  35 

Johnson  in  India,  "Pussyfoot  "  Feb.   IS  32 

K 

Kalanianaole,  Prince  Jonah  K.Feb.     4  12 

Kaukonen,  Amy  A Feb.     4  39 

Kentucky  feud.  Judge  ends      Mar.  IS  'A(\ 
Kenvon's    Coal    Board    plan, 

W.S Feb.    18  15 

Korea.  Japan  and Jan.    7  50 

L 

Labor  alliance.  Mine-rail.        Mar.    4  10 

and   injunction Jan.  28  13 

and  coal  strike Feb.     4  10 

Mar.  25  11 

and  prohibition    Mar.  25  14 

and  strike  picketing      .  .   Jan.      7  14 

and  textile  strike Feb.  25  13 

building  trades  agreement  Mar.  11  14 

in  China Jan.    28  38 

in  dangerous  trades         .  .Feb.     4  25 

in  Japan Jan.      7  64 

interesting,  Making Jan.    14  23 

"undesirables" Jan.      7  20 

Landlords.  Prayer  for Mar.  25  31 

Laundry  wear.  Textiles  and.    Feb.   11  20 

Laurencin,  Marie Jan.    28  26 

League   of   Nations,   Viscount 

Grey  on Feb.  11  19 

Life.  Prolonging Jan.    2S  67 

Lighting  roads Jan.    14  54 

the  Mississippi Mar.  18  :^s 

Lions  in  Mo\  ies Mar.    4  52 

Lobster-  on  ( -rusoe's  island  .  .  .  Feb.   18  40 

London  theater Feb.     4  27 

stars  in  America,  Fewer. .  Feb.   18  29 

M 

Mail-sorting  to   music Mar.    4  22 

Man,  Ape  and  prehistoric         Jan.    28  21 

Prehistoric                    .  .  .    Mar.  IS  52 


Date 
Maps: 

Africa:  railroad Mar.  11 

South Mar.  11 

"      Mar.  25 

Australia Mar.  11 

British  Empire  (double)  .Mar.  11 

British  West  Indies Mar.  11 

Canada Mar.  1 1 

China  (full  page) Jan.    21 

Foreign  zones  .   Jan.    21 

France,  S41 Feb.    11 

1422 Feb.    11 

1812 Feb.   11 

Devastated   area.  Feb.   11 

Industrial Feb.   11 

France's  colonies  (double  (Feb.   11 

Japanese  Empire Jan.      7 

Japanese  steamship  lines.  Jan.      7 

Moslem  world Mar.  25 

St.  Lawrence  waterway  .    Mar.  18 

"...  Mar.  IS 

Shantung Jan.   21 

Feb.   11 

South  Africa Mar.  11 

"      Mar.  25 

United  States  coal  States.  Mar.  24 
Japanese  in. .  Jan.  7 
Louisiana 

purchase ..  Feb.   11 

Negroes  in  .  .  Feb.   25 

radio  stations.  Mar.    4 

Mar.     4 

Marau.  Bene Feb.   18 

Married  Life,  Frrors  in Feb.     4 

Medical  men  pragmatists  .  .  .  .Feb.     4 

Mesopotamia .  .  . Mar.  11 

Metal,  Spraying  with Feb.  25 

Methodistslift  amusement  ban.  Feb.   25 

Millerand.  Alexandre Feb.    11 

Minister's  broadening  job.  .  .    Jan.    14 

•'Missing  Link" Ian.   28 

Mission  in  China Jan.    28 

Mississippi,  Lighting  the. .         Mar.  18 

steamboats Ian.    21 

••Missouri,"  "I'm  from" Jan.   28 

Mohammedans  vs.  Christians   Mar.  25 

Moliere  celebrations Mar.    4 

Moliere's  tercentenary Feb.    11 

Money,  French  and  British  .  .  .  Feb.  18 
Moral  standards,  Actors  and  .  .  Mar.  25 
Morley  and  Ireland,  Lord..  .    Jan.      7 

Mosquitoes  and  rabbits Jan.      7 

Motor  cars  on  railways Jan.    28 

tractor  sledges Mar.  25 

Movie  camera  screens Mar.  11 

face.  Defects  of Jan.    14 

of  American  history Mar.    4 

of  French  Revolution ...  Feb.  25 

Movies,  Lions  in Mar.    4 

Will  Hays  and Jan.    28 

Muscle  Shoals,  Ford's  bid  for.  Jan.  28 
Music  ambassador,  Coates  .  .  .Jan.    28 

hall  passing Mar.  18 

in  post-office Mar.    4 

Modern  French Feb.   11 

of  Eugene  Cloossens Feb.    18 

N 

Naturalist's  pleasures Mar.    4 

Navies,  Chart  comparing.  .  .  Feb.  11 
Near  Fast.  Greece  and  the.  .  Jan.  7 
Negro  population,  Changing.    Feb.   25 

writer.  Rene  Maran Feb.    18 

Negroes,  Color  lines  among  .  .  .  Mar.  18 

immunity  from  disease.     Feb.   18 
New  Orleans,  Bus  ride  to ...  .  Mar.  11 

New  York  in  fiction Mar.  25 

New  York's  new  night  life  .  Feb.  25 
New  Zealand Mar.  11 

on  America Jan.    21 

seeks  immigrants    .  .  .  Mar.    4 

Newberry,  Senate  vindicates  .Jan.    28 

Niagara,  Power  from Feb.   18 

Novel-writing.  Novelists  on  .  .  Mar.     4 

0 
Oberammergau  passion  play. .  Mar.  25 

Oil  engines Mar.    4 

(ires,  Putting  out Feb.   11 

Omnibus  excursion  Mar.  11 

Orphans  of  \h,   Storm,  The.      Feb.   25 


Pase 

83 

76 
10 
62 
28 
68 
41 
25 
31 
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42 
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39 
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28 
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62 
34 

17 
23 
31 

42 
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23 
26 
40 
64 
15 
19 
14 
24 
31 


30 

78 
22 
23 

2S 


Dale      Page 

Ossiphone Mar.  is  27 

Owl.  Billy  the Mar.    4  59 

Oysters  with  green  gills Mar.    4  76 

P 

Pacific  mandates  of  Britain  .    .  Mar.  11  75 

Pacific  Ocean,  History  of Feb.  25  22 

pact Jan.    28  19 

Palestine Mar.  11  71 

Passion  plav,  Oberammergau.  Mar.  25  30 

Patenl  Office,  Condition  of..  .Feb.     4  24 

Pebbles  splitting  rocks Mar.  1 1  22 

Peru.  British  enterprise  in.    .    Feb.     4  21 

Philippine  superstitions Feb.   IS  46 

Photographs,  Developing.  .  .    Mar.    4  23 

Pius  XI,  Pope Feb.    IS  ]  ] 

Plant  importation Jan.    2S  65 

Poetry,  Current: 

An     Ch'u-Chou     on     the 

Western  Stream Jan.    28  34 

Aubade  (Hugo) Feb.   11  48 

Ballade   of   a   Real   New. 

Year  (LeGallienne). .  .    Feb.     4  34 

Blue     Sky      Trail,      The 

(Peirce) Feb.   25  35 

Cathay  To-day  (.Springer) Mar.  25  34 

Chinese  Lyrics Jan.    28  34 

Clearness  (Gifford) Mar.  25  34 

( 'ropper  Speaks,  The  ( Mil- 
ler)   .  . Mar.    4  30 

Don  Juan  in  Hell  (Baude- 
laire)  Feb.    11  48 

Dreams  (Phillpotts) Mar.    4  36 

Drinking    Alone    in     the 

Moonlight  (Li  T'ai  Po).Jan.   21  38 

Farewell  to  I  i  Ts'ao  in  the 

Evening  Rain Ian.     28  34 

Freedom  (Chaplin) Mar.   25  34 

From  the  Katha  Upanis- 

liad   (Stephens) Jan.    14  34 

Girl  of  the  Loneliness,  The 

(Lincoln) Mar.  25  34 

Gray   Dav  in  California, 

A  (Maynard) Feb.     4  34 

Green  Weeds  (Stephens).  Feb.  25  35 

Oreeting     on     the     Huai 
River    to    Old    Friends 

from  Liang  Ch'un Jan.    28  34 

Haunting     Fingers,     The 

(Hardy). Jan.    28  34 

Humming-Bird .   the   (Oo- 

lum) Jan.    14  34 

Ireland:  Invocation  (Ryan)  Feb.     4  34 

Jazz   (Maynard) Jan.    14  34 

Jealous  Goddess.  The  (Sit- 
well Feb.  25  35 

Lake  (Bovesen) Jan.    28  34 

Miserere '(Rice) Feb.    18  35 

Montana  Wives  (Haste).  Mar.  25  34 

Morning     Under     Mount 

Pei-Ku  (Wang  Wan).  .Jan.   28  34 

Mother  (Ridge) Jan.    28  34 

Mv  Books  (Davis) Jan.    14  34 

Nation  United,  The   (De 

Bussiere) Feb.    11  4S 

New     Year's     Card,     A 

(Lowell) Ian.    14  34 

Night  Thought  in  Chang- 
T'ai     Street,     A     (Wei 

Chuang) Jan.    28  34 

Now  Is  the  Sunlight.  Mel- 
low (Warren) Feb.   18  35 

Not  Honey  (H.  D.) Feb.     4  .  34 

Ode  in  a  German  Ceme- 
tery (Wilder) Feb.    IS  35 

Owl,  The  (Gray) Feb.      4  34 

Pa vlowa  Dancing  (Hale). Jan.    14  34 

Pine  Song  (Davies) Mar.    4  36 

Poem   to  Secretary  Yuan 
1st  as  1  Set  Sail  on  the 

Yang  Tzu    Jan.    28  34 

Posthumous         Coquetry 

iGautier) Feb.   11  48 

Prayer,  A  (Simmons) .  .  .  .Jan.    14  34 

Quest,  The  (Touchstone).  Mar.    4  36 

Ranch     in  '  the     Coulee 

(Haste) Feb.   18  35 

Recruiting    Officers,    The 

(Tu  Fu)    .  . Jan.    21  38 

Requiem     Vict  orioua 

Kobeni Mar.      I  :5<i 
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Poetry,  Current:  Date    Page 

St.       Francis      of      Assisi 

(Clarke) Mar.  25  34 

Sea  Wind  (Mallarme) .  . .  Feb.   11  48 
Summer    Sunday    After- 
noon, A  (Bouchoir) ....  Feb.   11  48 

Taps  (.Chaplin) Mar.  25  34 

"To   every  Man  a  Penny  " 

(Harper) .'.  .Feb.    18  35 

To    M.    de   la    Motlie   le 

Vayer  (Moliere) Feb.   11  48 

To  Mv  Friends,  Li  Tan  and 

Yuan  Hsi Jan.    28  34 

Venice  (Dos  Passos) Feb.     4  34 

Vespers  (Ashleigh) Mar.  25  31 

Virginiana  (Johnston) .  .  .  Feb.   25  35 
Yesterday  -  To  -  Dav    (de 

Perceval) Feb.   11  48 

Poincare.  leader  of  France,  R..  Jan.   28  7 

Feb.   18  18 

Poison  gas.  Ban  on Tan.    21  12 

Pomposity  in  business Feb.    11  22 

Pope  Benedict  XV Feb.     4  30 

Pope  Pius  XL Feb.   IS  11 

;'         "     Feb.  25  44 

Poppies  a  pest Jan.    14  24 

Post-office,  Music  in Mar.    4  21' 

Pragmatists,  Medical  men. .  .  .  Feb.     4  24 

Prahar,  Re  nee Feb.    18  28 

Prayer  for  landlords Mar.  25  31 

Preachers,  Rural •. fan.    2S  33 

Preaching  by  wireless Feb.     4  32 

Price-fixing  decision Jan.    21  11 

Prices.  New  year  and  high  .  .    Jan.    14  14 

Princeton  against  automobiles.  Mar.    4  34 

Prohibition  and  rum  graft .  .  .  ..Ian.    14  9 

Labor  and Mar.  25  14 

Two  years  of Feb.     4  14 

Protestant  confessional Mar.    4  34 

Python,  Crating  a Feb.      4  62 

R 

Rabbits  and  mosquitoes Jan.     7  22 

Radio  Conference Mar.  18  12 

Radium  colors  gems Mar.  18  28 

Railroad  car  roller  bearings. .  .  Feb.    IS  20 

Henry  Ford's Jan.    28  23 

mine  labor  alliance Mar.    4  10 

motor  cars Jan.    28  22 

passenger-train.  Jointed.    Mar.  25  24 

rate  reduction Feb.   18  66 

sleeping-cars Mar.  ]  1  24 

train  control.   Aut>m  iticFeb.    18  23 

Religion  and  science Mar.  18  20 

China's..  .  .  . Jan.    21  64 

Religious  teaching  inadequate-Tan.    14  32 

Republican  rule,  ( me  year  of  .  .  Mar.  18  7 

Road  lighting Jan.    14  54 

Roads.   Automobile Mar.  18  61 

Rock  in  industry,  Melted  .     .  .Feb.      4  25 

Rocks  split  by  pebbles Mar.  11  22 

Roller  bearings  fo7-  cars Feb.    18  20 

"Roma,"  Wreck  of  the Mar.    4  11 

Mar.  11  16 

Roosevelt  Memorial  appeal. ..  Feb.     4  48 

Rosenbluth.  Trial  of  ('apt.  R.  Jan.    28  44 

Roumania  and  Russia Mar.  18  24 

Russell    on    Americans,    Ber- 
tram!  Mar.  25  28 

Russia,  America  must  help    .  .  Feb.     4  20 

and  Genoa  Conference.     Feb.   18  12 

.    .  Mar.  11  18 

and  German  monarchists. Mar.    4  19 

Famine  and  disease  in    .  .  Feb.    18  20 

Industry  in Mar.    4  69 

Reconstruction  of Feb.    11  16 

resents  "colonization". .    '"eh.  25  21 

Roumanian  view  of Mar.  18  24 


Date 
Russian  and  German  coopera- 
tion   Mar.  11 

Army Mar.  11 

culture,  Bolshevism  kills  .  Mar.  18 
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The  trademark  of  the  HartJ 

/    •• '  hu  Timothy  CotH 


LL  YOUR  LIFE  you  have   bought   things  by  the  trade- 
mark   *  shoes,  food,  machines,  clothing;    for   a 
trademark  guarantees  good  faith,  fair  value,  satisfactory 
service.     Has  it  occurred   to   you  that  so  intangible  a 
thing  as  fire  insurance- can  be  bought  in  exactly  the  same  way? 

The  trademark  of  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company  is  stamped 
on  every  policy.  For  more  than  a  century  it  has  signified  financial 
stability  and  business  integrity.  In  all  that  time  the  company 
whose  mark  it  is  has  never  failed  to  fulfill  a  promise.  By  this 
mark  you  can  identify  truly  sound  indemnitv  against  loss  by  fire. 


Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company 


Hartford,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  ( '.'.  <jnd  the  Hartford  Accident  and  Indemnity  Co. 
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cost. 
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whole  decision  to  you.  You  can  pay  for 
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offer  ever  made  before. 
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a  liner  typewriter,  nor  one  more  durable,  nor 
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have  been  sold.    So  investigate  at  once. 
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Our  offer  makes  renting  unnecessary.  It 
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rding  this  remarkable  offer — the  sensation 
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will  be  astonished. 
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STUDY  AT  HOME 

,    Become    a    lawyer.       Legally 
trained  men  win  high  positions 
and    bit?   success   in   business 
and  public  life.  Greater  oppor- 
tunities now  than  ever  before. 
Be  independent— be  a  leader. 
Lawyers  earn 
-—  $3,000  to  S  10,000  Annually 

j  froide  you  step  by  step.  You  can  train  at  home 
during  spare  time.  Let  us  send  you  records  and  letters 
from  LaSalle  students  admitted  to  the  bar  in  various 
states.  Money  refunded  according  to  our  Guarantee 
Bond  if  dissatisfied.  DegTee  of  LL.  B.  conferred. 
Thousands  of  successful  students  enrolled.  Low  cost,  easy  terras. 
We  furnish    all    text    material,    including    fourteen -volume   Law 

'  "Evidence" 

Chicago 


Library.   Get  our  valuable  120-pafrr  '  'Law  Guide  "and  ' 

books  FREE.    Send  for  them-N?>W. 
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Our  Scientific  Method  trill  stop  that 

ISTAMMER 

Send  for  free  20O  page  book.    It  tells  how  to  per-    I 

I    manctitly  stop  stammering  or  stuttering  in  a  few    I 

'    weeks'  time.     A  natural  guaranteed  method.  _ 

S  The  Lewis  School  for  Stammerers  • 

i  8  Lewis  Bldg..  71-77  Adelaide  St. .  Detroit.  Mich. 

The  Quigley  Institute  for  Stammerers 

has  cured  every  person  who  has  taken  Its  course  Personal, 
Individual  instruction  by  the  founder,  who  cured  himself 
after  thirty  years  of  stammering.  Equally  effective  lor  chil- 
dren tend  adults.  Resident  and  day  pupils.  For  particulars, 
Address  1727  Master  St.,  Dept.  D,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

MISS  WOODS  SCHOOL 

For  Exceptional  Children 

who  are  unable  to  progress  in  public 

or  private  schools. 

MOLLIE  WOODS  HARE,    Box  160,    Roslyn,  Pa. 
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In  Your  Spare  Time  At  Home 
for  BUSINESS  or  PROFESSION 


Degree  of  LL.B.,  Conferred 


Only  Institution  which  gives  same  Course  by  Correspond- 
ence  through  Lecture  System  as  was  given  for  years  at 
resident  el  as  sea  of  thin  college.  We  coach  yoo  free  to  pass  the  Bar 
Examination.  Complete  1921,  13-volama  library,  Eaayterma.  Organ- 
ized 1910.    Low  enrollment  fee.     Write  for  fr**e  Illustrated  book. 

Hamilton  College  of  Law,  431  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Depl.    2 1 ,    Chicago 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WILL 
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Special  Offer 

The  regular  price 
is  S3. 00.  In  order 
to  introduce  this 
work  into  as  many 
neighborhoods  as 
possible  we  will 
send  one  copy  of 

our  special  $2.00  Edl 
tion  to  any  reader  of 
thin  Magazine,  post- 
paid upon  receipt 
of  $2.00. 


and  all  who  contemplate   marriage 

Should  Own 

this  complete  informative  book 

"THE    SCIENCE  OF  A 
NEW    LIFE" 

By  JOHN  COWAN.  M.D. 

408  Pages — Illustrated 

Endorsed  and  recommended  by 
foremost  medical  and  religious 
critics  throughout  the  U.S.  Unfolds 
the  .secrets  of  married  happiness, 
so  often  revealed  too  late!  We  can 
give  only  a  few  of  the  chapter  sub- 
jects here  as  this  book  is  not  meant 
for  children. 

Marriage  and  Its  Advantages.  Age  at 
Which  to  Marry,  Law  of  Choice.  Lova 
Analyzed.  Qualities  One  Should  Avoid 
in  Choosing.  Anatomy  of  Reproduction. 
Amativeness.  Continence.  Children. 
Genius.  Conception.  Pregnancy.  Con- 
finement. TWILIGHT  SLEEP.  Nursing. 
How  a  Happy  Married  Life  is  Secured. 

Descriptive  circular  with  table  of 
contents  mailed  FREE. 

J.S.Ogilvie  Publishing  Co.,  55e'wR¥orks&V 


■  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  biff  salaries.  Thousands  of  firm* 
need  them.  Only  3000  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin.  The  cours" 
la  under  the  personal  supervision  of  William  B.  Castenholz,  A.  M. .  C 
P.  A.j  former  Comptroller  and  InBtructor.University  of  Illinois:  Direc- 
tor of  the  Illinois  Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountants,  and  of  the 
National  Association  of  Cost  Accountants,  assisted  by  a  large  staff 
of  C.  P.  A'e,  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Ac- 
countants. Low  tuition  fee— easy  terms.  Write  now  for  information- 
LaSaile  Extension  University*  Dept  152-H,  Chicago 
The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World 


Learn  to  Dance  &: 


CAN  TEACH  YOU.  h'ov  Trot,  One-Step,  Two-Step, 
Walt/,  and  newest  "up-to-the-minute"  societydanres 
in  a  few  hours--at  home — in  private  by  the  wonderful 

Peak  System  of  Mail  Instruction 

REMARKABLE  NEW  METHOD.    Easy — fascinating 
RESULTS    CUARANTEEO.      No    music-no  partner 
needed.    Thousands  taught  successfully. 
WRITE  ME  TODAY  for  my  InterestinK  FREE  BOOK! 
Special  low  offer  if  you  answer  at  once. 

WILLIAM  CHANDLER  PEAK,  M.  B. 
Studio  673  4737  Broadway  Chicago,  III. 


High  School  Course 
in  2  Years 


You  can  complete 

this  simplified  Hi^h 
School  Course  al  home  in- 
side of  two  years.     Meets  all  requirements  for  entrance  to  college 
;,„,!  ii,..  leading  professions.     This  and  thirty  ll»  othel  practical 
are  described  in  our  Free  Bulletin.    Send  for  It  TODAY. 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL 

Oept.   H-152  Drexel  Ave.  &  58th  St. 


Chicago 


STAMMER 

If   you  stammer  att'-ntl  no  stammering  school  till   you   g<i    mj 
large  FREE  book  entitled  "STAMMERING.    Its  Origin  and  Ihe 
Advan-rd    Natur.il    Method    "f    Cure."     Ask   tor    special    M 
rats  I   i       opy    ol  " 'flic    Natui  il 

I  ,,T]l,    aaudb  I  (nr  stammerers  In  Ihe  world.    Wrlteto 

,,,  Si  h.,,,1.  .:  )io  Grand  Ave,  Milwaukee,   \\  Is 


1922  ATLAS 


Tht-  Literary  Digest  for  January   7.  1922 

With  Maps 
of  New 
Europe 


FREE 


To  the  readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  who  take  advantage 
of  this  offer  now  made  in  connection  with 

Webster's  New  International 


The  Only  Grand  Prize £*-££ 

aries  at  the  Panama- Pacific  International  Exposition  was 
granted  to  Webster's  New  International  and  the  Merriam 
Series  for  superiority  of  educational  merit. 


Words  of  Recent  Interest 

Anzac,  ace,  barrage,  Bertha,  blighty,  Boche,  Bolsheviki, 
camouflage,  Lewis  gun,  Liberty  bond,  Sammy,  soviet,  tank, 
war  bride.  These  are  but  a  few  from  the  thousands  of  late  words — 
al!  clearly  defined  in  this  Great  Work. 


"The  Supreme  Authority" 

I!*  Merriam  Webster— 

A  Complete  Reference  Library  in  Dictionary  Form — with  nearly  3,000  pages, 
and  type  matter  equivalent  to  a  15-Volume  Encyclopedia,  all  in  a  single 
volume,  on  India  Paper,  bound  in  Rich,  Full  Red  Leather  or  Library 
Buckram  and  on  Regular  Paper,  in  strong  Fabrikoid,  can  now  be 
secured  by  readers  of  The  Digest  on  the  following  remarkably  easy  terms: 

The  entire  work  (with  complete  1922  Atlas) 

DELIVERED  FOR  $L00>* 


and  easy  monthly  payments  thereafter 
(in  United  States  and  Canada) 

on  SUPERIOR   INDIA   PAPER 


REDUCED  ABOUT  ONE-HALF 


In  Thickness  and  Weight 

India  Paper  Edition 


Printed  on  thin,  opaque,  strong,  superior 
India  Paper.  It  has  an  excellent  printing  Sur- 
face, resulting  in  remarkably  clear  impressions 
of  t\  pe  and  illustrations.  What  a  satisfaction 
to  own  the  new  Merriam  Webster  in  a  form 
so  light  and  so  convenient  to  use '  This  edition 
is  only  about  one-half  the  thickness  and 
weight  of  the  regular  edition.  Size 
in.  x  ')'• ,  \n.  x  2-.  in.      Weight  ^:4  lbs. 

-Regular-Paper  Edition 

Printed  on  *tiongbook  paper  of  the  highest 
quality.  Size  i:  •  in  rr.  in.  x  5J*  in. 
Weight  l6#  lbs. 

Both  Editions  are   printed  from   the 
same  plates  and  indexed. 


"To  have  this  work  in  the  home  is 
like  sending  the  whole  family  to  college" 

The  only  dictionary  with  the  New  Divided  Page,  characterized  as  "A  Stroke  of  Genius" 


Over  400,000  Vocabulary  Terms, 
in  addition,  12,000  Biographical  Names, 
nearly    30,000    Geographical    Subjects, 
besides  thousands  of  other  Refe:  ei  N 

3,000  Pages.    Over  6,000  Illustrations. 


THE   ATLAS 

Is  the  1922  "New  Reference  Atlas  of  the 
World,"  containing  148  pages,  with  96  pages 
of  maps  beautifully  printed  in  colors,  in- 
cluding changes  brought  about  by  the  World 
\\  ar,  New  Census  figures,  Parcel-Post  Guide, 
etc.,  all  handsomely  bound  in  red  cloth, 
size  9-5  s  x  12^. 


JPBF^  To  those  who  mail  this  Coupon  at  once! 


G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO. 


Home  Office 
Department     S 


Springfield,  Mass. 


(Pul 

Pl<  :  e   end  me  free  of  all  obligation  or  eiw 
.mm  i 

Questions"  with  references  1 
the  now  bindings.     Pie  ise  in» 

er's  No-  '-ers. 


Name  .  . 
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Did  You  Know  That 


Si  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 
TENOGRAPHER 
'AND  SPEED  TYPIST 

A  profession  that  otters  men  and  women  rich  rewards,  fascinating 
work,  bigr  pay,  and  opens  the  way  for  promotion  to  high  executive 
positions  paymy  $50  to  $100  a  week  and  up.  Many  of  America's  big- 
gest business  men  and  women  got  their  start  because  they  mastered 
stenography.  Demand  for  expert  stenographers  and  typists  alwavs 
exceeds  the  supply  at  salaries  of  from  $30  to  $60  a  week.  The  Tullo'sa 
New  Way  makes  you  an  expert,  one  who  can  start  in  at  a  large  salary 
Complete  course  in  shorthand  and  typewriting,  new  principles,  insures 
exceptional  speed  and  accuracy.  You  can  write  shorthand  the  new 
way  125  to  160  words  a  minute.  You  can  typewrite  80  to  100  words  a 
minute  and  with  this  speed  goes  accuracy  and  ease  of  operation— no 
fatigue  as  with  the  old  way.  Remarkable  methods—  remarkableresults. 
You  learn  faster  the  Tultoss  New  Way.  No  previous  stenographic 
schooling  necessary.  Train  at  home  during  your  spare  time.  Only 
about  half  u~')al  cost— you  will  become  a  far  more  efficient  stenogra- 
pher—worth  more  money  than  the  average  right  from  the  start.  If  al- 
ready a  stenographeryou  nevertheless  need  New  Way  training  in  speed 
typewriting,  for  no  matter  how  good  you  are  in  shorthand,  you  can 
never  expect  the  high  salaried  position  until  you  get  speed,  real  speed 
and  accuracy  on  a  typewriter.  Quicklyacquired  in  ten  easy  lessons. 
Will  send  you  free  our  amazing  book, "How  to  Be  a  Big  Man's  Right 
Hand.  It  tells  how  business  men  choose  their  private  secretaries, 
h'iw  they  advance  them  to  executive  positions.  Send  postal  or  letter 
and  indicate  whether  you  are  interested  in  the  complete  stenography 
course  or  simply  apeed  typewriting.    No  obligation— write  today. 

THE  TULL0SS  SCHOOL,     135  College  Hill,    Springfield,  Ohio 


SHERWIN  CODY 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND  ON  THE  BODY 

By  Paul  Dubois,  M.D.  i2mo.  Cloth. 64  pages,  vscents 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


HIS  NEW  INVENTION 

Finds  and  Corrects 

Your  Mistakes  in 
ENGLISH 

As  1  he  result  of  thousands  of  tests, 
Sherwtn  Cody  found  that  the 
average  person  is  only  61<7  effl- 
ctent  iu  the  vital  points  of  English. 
In  a  nve-mlnute  conversation  or 
In  an  average  one-page  letter  from 
Bve  to  fifty  errors  will  appear.  It 
W  surprising  to  see  how  many  ex- 
perienced stenographers  fall  down 
in  spelling  such  common  words  as 
"business."  " abbreviate," etc.  it 
onlshlng  how  many  business 
men  say  "  between  you  and  I  "  In 
stead  of  between  you  and  me," 
and  use  who"  for  "whom."  and 
mispronounce  the  simplest  words. 

1  ni  people  know  whether  to  use 
one  or  two  "c'8"  or  "m's"  or  "  r's."  whether  to  spell  words 
with  •■!('"  or  "el,"  and  when  to  use  commas  in  order  to 
make  their  meaning  absolutely  clear. 

A  Remarkable  Discovery 

Mr.  t  lody  has  specialized  In  English  for  the  pasi  20  years 

Hot  instead  of  going  along  in  the  old  way  he  has  applied 
scientific   principles  to  teaching  the  correct    use  ol  our 

language,  lie  made  tens  of  thousands  or  tests  of  his  vari- 
ous devices  before  inventing  tiis  present  method.  In  all 
his  tests  he  found  that  the  trouble  with  old  methods  is 
that  points  learned  do  not  slick  In  the  mind  In  school  you 
were  asked  to  remember  rules,  and  if  you  forgot  the  rules 
never  could  tell  what  was  right  and  what  was  wrong. 
For  the  past,  live  years  Mr,  Cody  has  worked  almost  daj 
and  night  to  find  a  way  to  replace  bad  habits  in  writing 
and  speech  with  good  ones.  And  as  a  result  of  his  experi- 
ence he  evolved  his  wonderful  new 

Self-Correcting  Method 

Mr.  Cody  was  granted  a  patent  on  his  unique  device,  and 
now  he  places  It  at  your  disposal.  This  Invention  is  sim- 
ple, fascinating,  time-saving,  and  Incomparably  clli, 
You  do  the  lesson  given  on  anv  page,  then  you  see  <•■ 
how  Mr  tody  himself  would  correct  it.  Sou  mark  youi 
errors  and  check  them  In  the  first  I, lank  column.  Next 
week  you  try  that  page  again,  on  the  second  unmarked 
sheet,  correct  your  errors,  and  check  them  in  the  second 
column.  You  see  ;,t  a  glance  what  you  have  learned  and 
what  you  have  failed  10  remember,  until  you  have  reached 
the  100%  point  in  spelling,  punctuation,  grammar,  and 
expression. 

Only    15  Minutes  a  Day 

A  remarkable  advantage  of  Mr  Cody's  course  i.s  the 
speed  with  which  these  habit-forming  practice  drills  can 
be  carried  out.  y  on  can  write  the  answers  to  nft  j  questions 
In  15  minutes  and  1  orrecl  j  our  work  in  Bve  minutes  more 
YOU  wa8t«  no  tun.-  in  going  over  the  things  you  alroadv 
know.  Your  efforts  are  automatically  concentraled  on 
the  mistakes  you  are  in  the  habit  of  making,  and  through 
constantly  being  shown  the  right  way  you  soon  acquire 
the    orrea  habit  In  place  of  the  incorrect  habit      rhereare 

remember.      Their-  is  no  tedious  copying 

1  here  1-  no  heart-breaking  drudi 

NEW  BOOK  FREE 

1    '  ■  ■  ■■  1  ime  you  talk,  evei '  time    ou  write,  you  show  what 

-re       Sour  English  reveals  you  as  nothing  els<    can 

1  use  1  he  wrong  word,  when  von  mispron 

>rd,  when  you  misspell  a  word,  when   you  punctuate 
ly.  when  you  use  flat,  ordinarj  words  youhandl 
If      If  you  feel  jour  lack  of  language  power    if 
er  embarrassed  by  mistakes,  if  you  cannol  corn- 
Is  toexpress  1  our  Ideas,  our  new  1 
let      How  to  Speak  and   Write  Masterly  English"   win 

Ion  tO  you.      Merely  mail  the  coup., n    an  I 

it  will  be  sent  bj  return  mall.    1  hi  rwln  1  1 

new  in-,  en  ..  .,r  languagi 

1  ,  minutes  a  day. 

Mail  this  coupon  or  a  postal  A  T  ONCE 

Sherwin  Cody  School  of  English 

71  Searie  Building  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

SHERWIN  CODY  SCHOOL  OF  ENGLISH 
71  Searie  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
PI  ■  ir  new  Free  Book,     How  to  -•■ 

and   v 




an  employer  once  paid  Lincoln 
in  Whiskey  for  his  services  ? 

"Oom  Paul"  Kruger  opened  a  Jewish  tabernacle 
with  the  words  "  In  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
I  declare  this  building  open." 

After  Elizabeth  of  Russia  died,  her  wardrobe  was 
found  to  contain  nearly  16,000  dresses,  two  large 
chests  of  silk  stockings,  two  of  ribands,  some  thousand 
pairs  of  shoes  and  several  hundred  pieces  of  French 
and  other  rich  stuffs. 

Napoleon  used  60  bottles  of  eau  de  Cologne  each  month'. 

General  Grant  won  $5  for  riding  a  bucking  pony  at  a 
circus. 

Marie  Antoinette,  forbidden  to  ride  horseback, 
mounted  a  mule,  forced  two  fat  duchesses  of  her  train 
to  do  likewise,  and  led  them  on  a  hot  summer  morning 
under  the  very  windows  of  the  palace  where  king  and 
court  could  see  them,  as  a  secret  method  of  punishing 
them. 

Gladstone's  favorite  amusement  was  chopping  down 
trees. 

These  and  thousands  of  other  facts  regarding  the 
private  habits,  inclinations,  indiscretions,  experiences, 
benevolences,  follies,  adventures  and  intrigues  of 
famous  people,  heretofore  largely  withheld  from  general 
publication,  have  been  collected  from  authoritative 
sources — magazines,  memoirs,  confidential  correspond- 
ence, etc. — and  are  now  given  to  you  in  the  fascinating 
volume  entitled 

WIT,  WISDOM  AND 
FOIBLES  t°hfe  GREAT 

Compiled  by  Charles  A.  Shriner 

This  startlingly  interesting  book  makes  the  dry 
bones  of  history  live,  tears  the  disguises  from  the 
puppets  of  history,  and  reveals  to  you  the  real  charac- 
ters of  famous  people.  Though  it  reads  like  a  novel, 
it  has  the  added  advantage  of  splendidly  exemplifying 
the  saying  "Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction." 

Startling  Disclosures  of  Court  Secrets 

The  stories  contained  in  this  volume  include  court 
secrets  from  all  over  the  world,  personal  memoirs  never 
intended  for  publication,  experiences  related  by  con- 
fidential friends  and  associates,  selections  from  the 
little  known  writings  of  authoritative  biographers. 
All  the  stories  are  enthralling,  often  disclosing  phases 
of  character  few  have  ever  dreamed  of. 

Enlightening  Foot-notes  to  History 

For  here  are  introduced  to  you  in  an  intimate  and 
personal  way  the  inner  lives,  the  secret  thoughts,  the 
concealed  faults,  and  the  unsuspected  pettinesses  of 
the  world's  greatest  and  most  honored  makers  of  his- 
torical material.  All  phases  of  the  careers  of  these 
people  are  illustrated  in  these  stories  which,  in  brief 
and  vivid  form,  describe  incidents  that  speak  volumes 
in  praise  or  condemnation. 

Help  for  Lawyers,  Writers,  Speakers, 
Preachers 

No  one  whose  profession  calls  for  the  analysis,  the 
entertainment,  the  education,  or  the  uplifting  of  men 
and  women  can  afford  to  miss  this  truly  remarkable 
tollection  of  sharply  defined  thumbnail  sketches  of 
those  who  have  moved  the  world.  The  lawyer  will 
find  here  innumerable  sidelights  upon  character  and 
motive;  the  writer  or  speaker  will  discover  a  vast 
store  of  illustrative  material,  many  plot  suggestions, 
constant  human  interest;  the  preacher  will  unearth 
innumerable  morals  and  endless  examples  of  human 
folly  and  pride.  For  every  one  this  volume  will  be  a 
handy  reference  work  of  facts  concerning  prominent 
people. 

Some  of  the  400  Celebrities  Represented 

Abraham  Lincoln  Stonewall  Jackson 

Madame  Du  Barry        Oliver  Cromwell 
Catherine  de  Medici     Napoleon  Bonaparte 
George  Washington       Lord  Kitchener 
Benjamin  Franklin       U.  S.  Grant 
and  hundreds  more 

"A  treasure-house  of  events,  incidents,  and~anecdotes 
of  distinguished  people,  which  a  busy  man  often  wants 
but  has  not  the  time  to  search  for.  It  is  a  monument  of 
industry,  and  of  judgment  and  discrimination  in  selection, 
which  writers  and  speakers  will  find  most  useful." — Hon. 
( 'hauncey  M.  Depew. 

"A  most  entertaining,  informing,  and  useful  book.  It  is 
filled  with  apt  illustrations  of  a  wide  range  of  subjects  of 
human  interest,  and  many  most  dramatic  incidents." — 
Augustus  Thomas.  Famous  Dramatist. 

"So  much  of  the  entertaining  and  the  useful  can  rarely 
lie  found  bound  together  as  in  this  book."  — New  York 
World. 

"  In  a  reference  library  it  will  be  invaluable,  and  for 
writers,  speakers,  and  story-tellers  a  treasure  house." 
— Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle. 

Cloth  Hound.     Size  9  '  x6  !  *2  i  i  inches.     696  Pages. 
Price  $5.00;  by  mail  $5.20 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourtn  Ave.,  New  York 
Enclosed  is  Sl.OO  for  which  you  are  to  send  me  "Wit, 
Wisdom  and  Foibles  of  tin-  Great."  If  I  decide  not  to 
keep  the  book,  f  v  ill  return  it  in  10  days  and  you  are  to 
refund  my  money.  If  I  keep  it,  I  will  send  you  $2  in 
to  .lays  and  S2.20  a  month  later — total  $S.^b. 


Name    . 

A  itirr;s 
City 


State . 


EATANDBEWELL 


A  condensed  set  of  health  rules— many  of 
which  may  be  easily  followed  right  in  your 
own  home,  or  while  traveling.  You  will  find 
in  tins  little  book  a  wealth  of  information 
about  food  elements  and  their  rela- 
tion to  physical  welfare:  also  effec- 
tive weight  controldiets.  arid  and 
bland  diets.  laxative  and  hloo.j.buildinK 
iiets.  and  diets  used  in  the  correction 
of  various  chronic  maladies. 
The  book  is  for  FREE  circulation. 
Not  a  mail  order  advertisement 
Name  and  address  on  card  will  hrinti 
it  without  cost  or  obligation. 

Health  Extension  Bureau 

64  Good  Health  ftuildin? 
BATTLE  CREEK  MICH. 


■^ 


cfo&& 


Comics.  Cartoons,  Commercial, 
Newspaper  and  Magazine  lllus 
trat.ng.  Pastel  Crayon  Portraits 
and  Fashions.  By  Mail  or  Local 
Classes.  Write  for  terms  and  list 
of  successful  students. 

ASSOCIATED    ART  STUDIOS 
A36  Flatiron  Bldg.,  New  Yor* 


$95  an  Hour! 


'Every  hour  I  spent  on  my  I.  C.  S. 
Course  has  been  worth  $95  to  me!  My 
position,  my  $5,000  a  year  income,  my 
home,  my  family's  happiness — I  owe  it  all 
to  my  spare  time  training  with  the  Inter- 
national Correspondence  Schools!" 

Every  mail  brings  letters  from  some  of 
the  two  million  I.  C.  S.  students  telling  of 
promotions  or  increases  in  salary  as  the 
rewards  of  spare  time  study. 

What  are  you  doing  with  the  hours  after 
supper?  Can  you  afford  to  let  them  slip 
by  unimproved  when  you  can  easily  make 
them  mean  so  much?  One  hour  a  day 
spent  with  the  I.  C.  S.  will  prepare  you 
for  the  position  you  want  in  the  work  you 
like  best.  Yes,  it  will !  Put  it  up  to  us  to 
prove  it.  Mark  and  mail  this  coupon  now  I 

-"— —  —  — TE«B     OUT    HEBE    —   —  ^^   — — ■ 

INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
BOX   189 l-B  8CRANT0N,  PA. 

Without  cost  or  obligation,  please  explain  how  I  can 
qualify  for  the  position,  or  in  the  subject  before  which 
I  have  marked  an  X  in  the  list  below: — 


□  ELEC.   ENGINEER 

D  Electric  Lighting  &   Bys. 
D  Electric  Wiring 

□  Telegraph  Engineer 

□  Telephone  Work 

D  MECHANICAL  ENGB. 

□  Mechanical  Draftsman 

□  Machine  Shop  Practice 
D  Toolmalter 

□  Gas   Engine  Operating 

□  CIVIL.  ENGINEER 

D  Surveying   and   Mapping 

□  MINE  EOR'N  or  ENGU. 

□  STATIONARY  ENGB. 
D  Marine  Engineer 

□  ABCHITECT 

□  Contractor  and  Builder 

□  Architectural     Draftsman 

□  Concrete  Builder 

□  Structural   Engineer 

□  PLUMBING  &   HEAT'G 
G  Sheet  Metal  Worker 

BText.  Overseer  or  Supt. 
CHEMIST 

□  Pharmacy 


□  BUSINESS   MANAG'M^T 
D  SALESMANSHIP 

[J  ADVEBT1SING 
D  Railroad  Positions 

□  ILLUSTRATING 

D  Show  Card  &  Sign  Ptg. 

□  Cartooning 

D  Private  Secretary 

D  Business  Correspondent 

□  BOOKKEEPER 

□  Stenographer  &  Typist 

□  Cert.  Pub.  Accountant 

□  TBAFFIC  MANAGER 
Q  Railway  Accountant 

□  Commercial  Law 

□  GOOD   ENGLISH 

□  Com.    School   Subjects 

□  CIVJL   SERVICE 
n  AUTOMOBILES 

D  Railway  Mail  Clerk 
J  Mathematics 

B  Navigation 
Agriculture 

□  Poultry  JSpanlih 

□  Banking  I  1  1  Teacher 


Name- 
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NOTE— This  announcement  answers  two  Questions  that  bin  employers  repeatedly  ash;  viz:     U)    What  makes  L 
(2)      Why  don't  more  men  train  with  LaSalle  for  the  high  Pay  positions  in  businf.T 


/      What  makes  LaSalle  men  so  practical  ? 
? 


The  LaSalle  Problem  Method 

and  how  it  successfully  condenses  a  lifetime  of  experience   into  a  few  months  of  study 


A  question  has  blocked  action  on  the  part  of  fhany  thoughtful 
men  who  were  and  are  sincere  in  their  desire  to  qualify  in  high 
salary  fields.  They  have  asked  themselves  whether  training  gained 
at  home  by  correspondence  might  not  prove  to  be  mere  '  'book- 
learning" — impractical— unmarketable. 

We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  this  question — it  is  a  natural  one. 
The  burden  of  our  criticism  rests  on  the  man  who  permits  the 
question  to  be  its  own  answer,  and  to  block  and  stop  him  in  his 
upward  climb  without  seeking  further  enlightenment. 

For,  when  more  than  300,000  men  have  trained  with  LaSalle 
and  found  bigger,  better  things  thru  this  training  there  must 
be  sound  reasons  for  their  success. 

There  are  reasons.  They  lie  in  the 
LaSalle  Problem  Method  of  imparting — 
not  "book-learning" — but  real,  prac- 
tical, usable  business  experience. 

A  knowledge  of  principles  is  one  thing. 
The  ability  to  apply  and  use  principles — 
actually  do  the  work  at  hand,  is  another 
— and  the  gap  between  the  two  is  bridged 
by  one  factor  and  one  only — experience. 

That's  why  business  men  place  such 
a  premium  on  experience — it  safeguards 
them  against  costly  experiments. 

Suppose  you  decided  to  take  up  as 
your  life  work— accountancy,  say. 

Now  stretch  your  imagination  a  trifle. 

Suppose  that  through  the  offices  of  an 
influential  friend,  arrangements  were 
made  for  you  to  step  in  and  immediately 
occupy  the  position  you  intended  train- 
ing to  fill — right  in  the  organization  of  a 
big  corporation— with  a  complete  de- 
partment under  your  orders. 

Say  that  by  your  side  were  placed,  as 
your  instructors  and  guides,  several  high 
grade  accountants  —  men  of  national 
reputation— their  sole  duty  being  to  train 
and  equip  you. 

With  these  men  instructing  you  in  proper  principles— then,  you 
yourself  exercising  your  own  judgment  in  handling  transactions 
and  solving  problems  as  they  arose  in  your  daily  work — do  you  get 
the  idea?  You  would  be  acquiring  experience  right  along  with  the 
bed-rock  fundamentals  of  the  profession. 

Sitting  in  the  chair  of  authority— dealing  with  actual  business- 
learning  by  applying  what  you  learned  —  with  experts  correcting 
your  errors,  commending  good  work,  guiding  you  aright  through 
the  ramifications,  routine  and  emergency  situations  of  the  entire 
accounting  field  and  making  you  make  good  every  step  of  the 
way— mind— not  in  a  classroom,  but  right  in  a  business  office 
where  you  would  be  actually  doing  the  work  you  were  training  for — 

—  wouldn't  you,  at  the  end  of  a  year  or  so  in  this  situation  be 
much  farther  ahead  than  men  who  had  spent  years  seeking  the 
same  knowledge  in  the  old,  hard,  "find-out-for-yourself"  way? 


The  LaSalle  Problem  Method  places  you  in  the  position 
you  are  training  for.  Big  executives  coach  you  in  your 
exercise  of  judgment  and  initiative  in  the  actual  hand- 
ling of  real  business  problems.  Self-confidence — 
practical,  usable  knowledge  — all  the  things  born  of 
experience  come  to  you  from  and  thru  theLaSalle  Prob- 
lem Method  because  it  makes  you  an  experienced  man 


vou  can  answer  these  questions — your  good  sense  tells  you  tha; 
the  situation  described  would  make  you  a  practical  man  —  sure, 
certain  and  confident  —  able  and  capable  of  holding  down  any 
situation  the  accounting  field  offered. 

And  that  is  why  the  LaSalle  Problem  Method  makes  practice  1 
men.  Simply  because  the  procedure  outlined  above  is  followed — 
exactly. 

True,  you  do  your  work  at  home.  True,  the  experts  who  help 
you  are  located  here  in  Chicago, 

Nevertheless,  under  the  LaSalle  Problem  Method  you  arc- 
actually  occupying  the  position  you  are  training  to  fill,  whether  it 

be  in  the  accountancy  field,  or  traffic,  or 
business  management,  or  law,  or  o  r- 
respondence  —  irrespective  of  whai 
are  studying,  you  are  acquiring  principles 
and  applying  them  in  actual  business 
under  the  watchful  eyes  and  helpful 
guidance  of  men  big  in  your  chosen  field. 
And  when  you  have  completed  your 
LaSalle  work,  you  can  truthfully  say 
that  you  are  not  only  a  thoroly  trained 
man,  but  an  experienced  man — you  know 
the  bed-rock  principles  and  you  have 
used  them  all — they  are  familiar  tools  in 
your  hands. 

A  LaSalle  man  can  walk  in  anywhere 
with  confidence.  He  does  not  feel  the 
uncertainty  and  fear  that  arise  when  one 
faces  the  new  and  unknown.  Under  the 
Problem  Method  he  has  explored  his 
chosen  field  on  his  own  feet — the  ques- 
tions, the  problems,  the  difficulties— he 
has  met,  faced  and  conquered  them  a". 
His  experience  makes  him  know  that 
altho  he  may  be  assuming  a  new  p.  .sin  n 
at  higher  pay,  the  duties  of  that  position 
are  an  old,  familiar  story. 
Experience  is  cash  capital  in  business. 
There  are  only  two  ways  to  get  it. 
One  is  the  old,  slow,  uncertain  way.  The  man  who  chooses  to 
learn  a  branch  of  business  by  picking  it  up  bit  by  bit  as  he 
along,  finds  the  years  slip  by  faster  than  he  thought  and  some- 
times his  progress  not  as  sure  as  he  had  anticipated.  For,  all  the 
"bits  of  knowledge"  he  sought  may  not  have  come  his  way. 

The  other  road  is  short,  sure  and  certain.  It  lies  thru  the 
Problem  Method,  exclusive  with  LaSalle  Extension  University. 
This  way  condenses  into  the  months  experience  which  it  takes 
most  men  a  lifetime  to  gain. 

There  is  food  for  serious 
thought  in  the  literature 
that  comes  when  you 
send  the  coupon  at  the  bot- 

r  ..  •      _  SS I '"'      lent  LaSaiU   Extension   I'   ir«r*ity. 

tom  of  this  page.  t^ 


LaSalle  Extension  University 

The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World 
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If  you  are  in  earnest  when  you  say  to  yourself  that  you  must  do  something  to  permanently  increase  your 
earning  capacity — then — check  the  coupon  below  in  the  square  opposite  that  training  which  appeals 
most  to  you.  It  is  a  step  you  will  never  regret.  And  it  is  a  step  that  is  one  hundred  times  as  hard  to 
make  tomorrow  as  it  is  to  take  today.    Where  is  that  pen — never  mind — a  pencil  will  do  just  as  well. 


LaSALLE  extension  university 


Dept.  152-R 


CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


□  Business  Management 
Official.   Managerial,    Sales    and 


positions. 


Please  send  mo  catalog-  and  full  information  regarding  the  course  and  service  f  hare  marked  with  an 
X  below.  Also  a  copy  of  your  booklet. "Ten  Years'  Promotion  in  One.  '  all  without  obligation  to  me. 

Training    fori ILaw:     Irilofng  for  Bir;    11.    B.  f~|  Banking  and   Finance:      I  raining   for  ["    |Expcrt   Bookkeeping 

Executive  I      I  l)cgr>  i  L_J 

Commercial  Law:  Heading.  Referanci 


□  Higher  Accountancy : 
tions  aa  Auditor,  Comptroller,    (_Te  r  t  i  I  i  ed 


Training  for  posi 
iller,    C  ar  1 1 1 ' 
I'ublic  Accountant,  Cost  Accountant,  etc 


□  Traffic  Management  —  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic :  Training  for  positions  as  Railroad 
and  Industrial  Traffic  Manager,  etc. 


□Coram 
and  Consultation  Service  for  Busiih.-.j 
Men . 

□  Industrial    Management    Efficiency, 
tor  Executives.   Man  ig'  re     Offl 
Shop  Employes  and  those desiring  pra< 

tical  training  in  industrial  manage  nui  ' 
principles  and  practli 


I  executive  positions  in  hanks  nrd  Finan- 
cial Institutions. 


Training    for 
L_J  posit  ion  as  Head  Bookkeeper. 


□  Railway  Accounting  and  Station  Manage- 
ment: Training  for  Railway  Auditors, 
Comptrollers.  Accountants,  Clerks,  Station 
AgentB,  Members  of  Railway  and  Public 
Utilities  Commissions,  etc. 


□  Modern  Business  Correspondence 
and  Practice:  J  raining  lor  Sales  and 
Collection  Correspondents,  sal.  if  Promo- 
tion Managers,  Creoil  and  Office  Man- 
agers; GoVraapondanca  Sopen 
Secretarii  s,  etc. 


□  Modern  Foremanship  and  Produc- 
tion Methods:  Iramirg  -n  the  oirec- 
tion  «nd  handling  •  f  industrial  forces  - 
lor  Executives,  Manaci  ft  Superin- 
tendents. Contractors.  Foremen.  Sub- 
loremen,  etc. 

□  Personnel  and  Employ  men  I  Manage- 
ment.     Training   toi    hmp'ov.  r?.    Em 


I      |  Business  English:    Training  lor  Bc-i- 

a 


ployment  Managers,  h* 
trial  Engineers. 


Indus 


i  i  orrtspondent«  and  C  .  , 

I  Commercial    Spanish:      Training    for 
s  as  Foreign  Correspondent  with 
b  speaking  roont- 

□  Elfective  Speaking:     Ir.iinirg 
!i    for 
nen.  r  raterna!  Leaders, 
-.  Clubmen,  etc. 

A.  Coaching  for  Advanced  Ac 

tants. 


□  C.P 
.uun 


Kame      Present  Position., 


.Ad<: ' 
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II  henever  soap  comes  in  contact 
with  the  skin — use  Ivory. 


rmo    i    i/i    at    HE  p°::t£r  &  GAMBLE  CO.,  C  KC  l.NATI 


Hygiene  and  good  taste  lay  down  these  requirements  for  soap: 

Abundant  Lather for  quick  thorough  cleansing. 

Easy  Rinsing for  freedom  from  soap  as  well  as  from  dirt. 

Mildness to  avoid  even  the  slightest  feeling  of  irritation. 

Purity so  that  no  matter  how  often  it  is  used  daily,  the 

soap  will  do  no  harm. 

Whiteness for  immediate  evidence  of  high  grade  ingredients. 

Fragrance to  make  it  pleasant  to  use,  yet  free  from  obtru- 
sive perfume. 
"//  Floats" for  convenience  and  economy. 

You  will  rind  all  these  seven  essential  qualities  in  Ivory  Soap.  This  is  why 
it  is  unsurpassed  for  so  many  uses:  daily  bath, toilet,shampoo, nursery, fine 
laundry,— and  in  all  housework  where  soap  comes  in  contact  with  the  skin. 


IVORY  SOAP 


=sr=n 
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FRANCE'S   DEMAND   FOR   SURMARINES 


THE  SUBMARINE,  a  weapon  in  vented  by  America  but 
made  abhorrent  by  Germany,  to-day  finds  an  unexpected 
and  ardent  champion  in  France.  The  British  delega- 
tion pleaded  with  the  Arms  Conference  for  the  tola!  abolition  of 
this  weapon,  and  Lord  Lee  declared  that  Great  Britain  was  ready 
to  sink  her  powerful  submarine  flotilla  in  mid-Atlantic  to  prove 
her    good     faith;     the  


infamous  by  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania.  "If  there  is  any  more 
American  sentiment  for  the  submarine  now  than  there  was  at, 
the  time  when  the  Lusitania  was  sunk,  will  somebody  kindly 
point  it  out?"  remarks  the  St.  Louis  Star,  which  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  submarine  drew  us  into  the  European  War,  kill<-d  about 
100,000  American  boys  and  cost  us  $25,000,000,000.     It  will 

draw  us  in  again — any 


\  W0MOt°- 
H^  \T  \K1  FOR 


kUH5 
CONFERENCE 


American  delegation  of- 
fered a  compromise 
plan  that  would  reduce 
submarine  tonnage  be- 
low the  figures  sug- 
gested in  the  original 
Hughes  program,  but 
the  French  delegation, 
backed  by  the  French 
Government,  flatly  re- 
jected both  proposals 
and  demanded  a  sub- 
marine tonnage  of 
(•0,000 — which  is  more 
than  double  her  pres- 
ent tonnage  and  30,000 

Ytons  more  than  the 
American  compromise 
plan  allotted  to  Great 
Britain  or  the  United 

'  States.  This  attitude 
on  the  part  of  France 

drew  expressions  of  disappointment  from  Secretary  Hughes  and 
Mr.  Balfour;  and  the  London  Daily  Chronicle,  regarded  as 
Lloyd  George's  paper,  remarked  bitterly: 

"A  great  part  of  the  world's  hope  of  limiting  naval  expendi- 
ture and  the  dangers  of  competitive  rivalry  is  thus  defeated 
defeated  amid  the  regrets  and  protests  of  the  United  States, 
Britain.'  Italy  and  Japan— by  the  selfish  militarism  of  France. 
That  is  the  plain  and  ugly  fact  for  which,  following  what  lias 
happened  in  regard  to  the  limitation  of  armies,  it  is  useless  to 
try  and  find  pretty  names.  France  has  played  at  Washington 
the  exact  part  which  Germany  played  of  old  at  The  Hague.  It 
is  no  figure  of  speech  to  say  that  she  has  stepped  into  Germany's 
shoes." 

Mr.  Balfour  pointed  out  that  in  the  event  of  war  between 
France  and  (!  real  Britain,  thelatter,  not  having  a  large  army,  could 
not  strike  at  the  heart  of  France:  but  France,  employing  a  great 
navy  of  submarines  against  commerce,  could  destroy  "the  very 
existence"  of  Britain.  While  the  American  delegates  did  not 
support  the  British  in  their  request  lor  the  outlawing  and  aboli- 
tion of  all  submarines  as  instruments  of  war.  but  took  a  middle 
ground  for  the  limitation  of  their  numbers  and  the  strict  regu- 
lation of  their  use  against  merchanl  ships,  the  American  press 
reflects  a  wide-spread  hatred  and  distrust  of  the  weapon  made 


HANDICAPPED    WITH    A    PAST. 

—  Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daili  v   .  > 


time  a  war  is  fought  on 
so  great  a  scale  as  to 
override  neutral  rights. 
"If  we  enjoy  being 
drawn  into  foreign  v 
enjoy  having  thousands 
of  our  boys  killed,  en- 
joy paying  billions  and 
billions  of  dollars  on  war 
debts,  then  of  cour>e 
we  should  perpetuate 
the  submarine. 

"Or  if  we  look  at 
European  affairs  from 
a  frankly  anti-British 
point  of  view,  or  with 
intensely  vindictive 
anti-Germanism,  then 
also  we  should  pel  pet- 
uate  the  submarine. 
Any  island  may  be 
fatally  exposed  to  un- 
dersea attack.  and 
i  in  at  Britain  and  lie- 
land  are  especially  ex- 
posed because  of  near- 
lie--  to  a  deeply 
indented  continental  coast.  But  the  strategic  purpose  of  the  sub- 
marine construction  program  planned  by  France  is  not  the  o 
throw  of  Greal  Britain.  France  desires  to  be  independent  of 
British  influence,  so  that  Great  Britain  can  not  interfere  with  any 
measures,  military  or  economic,  which  France  may  de-ire  to 
take  against  Germany.  Also,  of  course,  France  wishes  to  con- 
trol the  Mediterranean  so  a-  to  hold  a  good  hand  in  deals  re- 
lating t<>  the  \.  ar  Bast. 

"Are  we  warranted  in  supporting  the  French  submarine 
program  upon  any  such  basis  as  that,  when  every  other  consid<  ra- 
tion of  good  policy  and  humanitarianism  pleads  for  abolition 
of  undersea  warfare?" 

"France,  in  her  insistent  demand  for  the  submarine,  is  wrong, 
diad  wrong,"  avers  the  New  York  Herald,  which  would  "sweep 
these  accursed  things  from  the  world  once  and  forever."     'The 
submarine  is  a  sneaking,  covert  weapon."  declares  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  and  "its    particular  meat   i-  passenger  vessels, 
hospital  ships  and  merchantmen."     "No  one  but  tin-  'na 
expert'  cares  to  defend  the  submarine,"     says  the  Columbus 
Dispatch,  "and  in  this  matter  the  heart  of  the  ma--  -  t-  ■  I 
intelligent  guide  than  the  head  of  the  'naval  expert'."     Tlu 
submarine  is  an  execrated  weapon     hated  as  no  other  instru- 
ment of  sea  warfare  has  ever  be.  a  hated,"  says  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  which  reminds  us  that  in  the  World  War 
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"The  Germans  sunk  12,000,000  tons  of  merchant  shipping  and 
a  negligible  amount,  only,  of  war  craft.  In  destroying  merchant 
ships  they  slew  and  drowned  20,000  non-combatants  and  wrote 
some  of  the  ugliest  and  crudest  chapters  of  the  history  of  the  sea." 

In  the  same  paper  Colonel  Edward  M.  House  declares  that 
"the  submarine,  like  poison  gas  and  the  bombing  of  cities,  has  no 


VOI     FOLK-    NOWADAYS    HAVE    MADE    A   HORRID    MESS    OF   AVAR    -WAR,   WHICH 
USED  To  BE    A    GOOD     CLEAN   SPORT   IX  MY   DAY." 

Levering  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 


place  in  honorable  warfare."  and  should  l><  eliminated  by  popular 
demand.    Commenting  on  tin-  plea  the  Milwaukee  Journal  says: 

"<  !olonel  House  makes  the  plea  of  a  represental  i\  <■  of  civiliza- 
tion when  In1  urges  that  America  take  up  .Mr.  Balfour's  sugges- 
tion  that  the  submarine  be  eliminated  from  war.  It  ought  to  be 
eliminated.  And  he  makes  answer  to  the  charge  that  the  nation 
which  gives  up  such  inhuman  things  as  poison  gas  puts  itself  at 
the  mercy  of  the  nation  that  doesn't  live  up  to  its  obligations  by 
pointing  out  that  it  was  Germany's  violation  of  Belgium  that 
brought  Great  Britain  into  the  war  and  Germany's  submarine 
piracy  that  brought  America  in.  Will  any  nation  soonrepeat  this 
folly,"  he  asks. 

"The  surest  way  to  avoid  submarine  atrocities  is  to  avoid  war. 
The  next  surest  way  is  not  to  build  submarines,"  says  the  New- 
York  Globe.  "The  submarine  has  proved  itself  capable  of  doing 
only  one  thing  supr<  mely  well,  and  that  is  the  destruction  of 
sea-borne  commerce,"  avers  the  Baltimore  Sun.  "The  simple 
truth."  declares  the  Richmond  News  Leader,  "is  that  unless  the 
world  agrees  to  abandon  such  weapons  as  submarines  and  gas, 
the  collapse  of  our  civilization,  under  the  weight  of  slain  millions 
of  men,  is  only  a  question  of  lime.  If  ci\  ilization  is  Avorth  saving, 
and  the  submarine  are  a  part  of  the  price  thai  must  be  paid." 
The  submarine  is  "the  assassin  of  the  seas,"  says  the  New  Haven 
Journal  Courier;  and  in  the  Washington  Herald  we  read: 

"It  is  rather  absurd  to  talk  of  submarines  and  international 
law  with  the  same  breath.  It  is  as  well  to  admit  that  one  or  the 
Other  must  Ik;  abolished  so  far  as  the  laws  of  the  sea  are  con- 
cerned.    Submarines  can  not.  and  so  will  not,  warn,  search,  or 

ize.  They  will  only  sink.  They  are  enemy  ships  of  war.  Armed 
merchantmen  can  -ink  them  at  sight.  They  can  have  no  such 
right  a-  to  ships  of  eommi  rce.  They  can  not  lake  off  crews,  nor 
passengers,   nor  women  and  children.     They  can   no1  ion- 


contraband   nor   make   prizes.      They  can  only   sink — without 
trace. 

"Nor  will  they  observe  the  law  even  as  far  as  this  might  be 
possible.  More  and  more  the  tendency  would  be  to  sink  without 
trace,  if  only  as  reprisal.  Submarines  show  no  mercy;  they 
would  get  none.  But  they  are  the  one  outlaw  instrument  of  war 
that  can  be  prohibited,  absolutely  forbidden,  and  make  this  stick. 

"Airplanes  are  useful  agents  of 
peace,  tho  a  peace  plane  may  quickly 
become  a  war  plane.  Poison  gas  is  a 
by-product  of  peace  chemistry.  N<> 
one  can  prohibit  its  discovery,  nor 
successfully  forbid  the  quick  prepara- 
tion for  manufacture.  The  airplane 
and  poison  gas  are  forbears  of  the 
banefully  destructive  bomb,  to  pos- 
sibly annihilate  whole  cities.  For- 
bidding by  international  law  is  of 
itself  useless.  Germany  broke  every 
known  prohibition  of  modern  war- 
fare. She  would  again,  or  another 
would,  if  there  should  be  a  war. 

"But  the  submarines  can  be  pro- 
hibited because  their  building  could 
not  be  concealed.  This  would  be 
but  another  step  against  war,  not  in 
its  physical  prevention,  but  as  a 
psychological  evidence  of  abhorrence 
of  war,  of  that  mental  attitude  which 
alone  can  prevent  war  and  should, 
therefore,  lie  encouraged  in  every 
possible  way." 

The  New  York  World  recalls  the 
fact  that  the  plan  to  sink  all 
submarines  and  to  abolish  all  sub- 
marine construction  is  not  original 
with  Great  Britain,  but  was  pro- 
posed by  President  Wilson  at  the 
Peace  Conference,  where  the  sug- 
gestion was  opposed  by  France  and 
alloAved  to  die  in  committee.  ' '  There 
is  no  doubt  where  the  people  of  this 
country  stand — they  are  substantially 
a  unit  for  getting  rid  of  the  submarine;  they  want  none  of  it," 
declares  Henry  L.  Stoddard  in  the  New  York  Evening  Mail. 
"The  unwillingness  or  inability  of  the  French  Government  to 
agree  to  a  reduction  in  submarine  armament  is  a  matter  of 
world-wide  regret,"  remarks  the  New  York  Globe,  which  excuses 
fiance,  however,  and  urges  patience,  on  the  ground  that  "a 
nation  can  not  pour  forth  its  blood  and  treasure,  as  France 
did,  a  people  can  not  sacrifice  for  ideals  as  the  French  did, 
without  suffering  a  tremendous  reaction."  The  Globe  goes  on 
to  say: 

"The  United  States  had  to  struggle  out  of  the  materiality  of 
the  post-civil  Avar  reconstruction  period,  and  France  will  have  to 
do  likewise.  It  does  no  good  to  be  impatient.  Certainly  it 
would  be  folly  and  crime  to  make  the  present  mood  of  the  French 
Government  the  excuse  for  a  renewal  of  competitive  building. 
If  this  Conference  must  adjourn  without  an  agreement  on  the 
submarine  question,  let  if  be  so.  Another  conference  may  be 
called,  and  by  that  time  events,  which  move  so  swiftly  and  with 
such  force,  may  have  applied  their  logic  to  the  situation.  It  may 
even  soon  be  found  that  after  their  OAvn  native  fashion  the  French 
have  been  merely  seeking  a  bargain  and  that  their  naA'al  ambi- 
tions are  but  a  cover  for  other  plans.  Whatever  may  be  the  ex- 
planation, the  world  can  afford  to  wait  for  France.  By  the 
grimmest  sacrifice  ever  exacted  of  humanity  Frenchmen  have 
earned  that." 

In  unqualified  and  enthusiastic  accord  Avith  France's  demands, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  William  Randolph  Hearst's  Avidely  cir- 
culated papers.  "Hurrah  for  France!"  exclaims  Mr.  Hearst, 
himself,  in  a  signed  editorial  in  his  New  York  American.  "Thank 
God,"  he  adds  piously,  "there  is  one  nation  Avhich  Great  Britain 
does  not  wholly  dominate  and  whose  Government  she  does  not 
entirely  control  in  her  own  selfish  interest."      "Submarines  are 
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essential   to  our  security,"  declares  another  issue  of  the  same 
paper,  in  which  we  read  further: 

"The  French  are  righl  about  the  submarines.  Their  position 
should  also  be  the  American  position. 

"The  submarine  is  a  weapon  of  defense  for  the  small  nation 
when  menaced  by  a  large  nation  or  a  group  of  nations,  and  it  is 
an  invaluable  weapon  for  coast  defense  of  a  great  nation  like  the 
United  states. 

"The  submarine  costs  about  one-thirtieth  as  much  as  a  modern 
battle-ship.  Small  nations  which  can  not  afford  to  build  super- 
dreadnoughts  may  build  submarines  and  feel  protected. 

"Britain,  supreme  in  naval  power  on  the  sea's  surface,  losf 
7,000,000  tons  of  shipping,  together  with  cargoes,  to  German 
submarine  activity  during  the  war,  and  came  near  being  starved 
into  surrender. 

"Naturally  Britain  wishes  submarines  banned. 

"  But  until  the  seas  are  as  free  to  neutral  commerce  in  war  as 
they  are  free  in  peace,  no  nation  inferior  in  surface  naval  si  rength 
to  Britain  will  dare  surrender  the  right  to  build  submarines  with- 
out yielding  also  some  measure  of  its  independence." 

France's  official  demand  at  the  Arms  Barley  for  more  sub- 
marines, notes  the  New  York  Times,  while  "not  logical,"  does 
"reflect  French  popular  sentiment."  In  France,  it  reports, 
"the  naval  craze  of  the  hour  is  submarines — and  French  I\J in- 
isjers  think  in  terms  of  legislative  majorities."  The  French 
argument  as  laid  before  the  Conference  by  Admiral  de  Bon  is 
summarized  in  The  Times  as  follows: 

"1.   The  submarine  is  effective  as  an  instrument  of  defense. 

"2.  It  had  proven  its  worth  as  a  means  of  attack  against  war- 
ships as  in  the  protection  of  coasts. 

"3.  That  which  caused  terror  in  the  World  War  was  not  that 
the  Germans  made  submarine  attacks  on  the  merchant  craft  of 
their  enemies,  but  that  they  respected  neither  the  neutral 
flag  nor  steamers  loaded  with  non-combatants. 
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"4.  The  submarine  has  the  right  to  figure  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  naval  forces. 

"o.  That  the  90.000  tons  of  submarines  proposed  by  Mr. 
Hughes  as  the  maximum  for  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
is  the  minimum  submarine  strength  any  imporlant  naval  power 
should  have.  Consequently  France  should  have  at  leas!  90,000 
tons." 


"France's    renunciation    at     Washington    doe-    m  a    to 

have  been  sufficiently  understood  or  appreciated  by  her  friends, 
who  have  reserved  for  themselves  the  domination  of  tin 
and  perhaps  thereby  of  the  world."  declares  the  Paris  Temps, 
which  sums  up  France's  Cas<    as  follow-: 

"She  has  renounced   the   past,    in    which,   with  England,    die 
was  a  pari  of  the  mosl  glorious  sea  history  of  the  world,  volun- 
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tarily  lowering  herself  to  a  maritime  powei  of  the  second  order. - 
"France  put  forward  at  Washington  a  claim,  which,  in  the 
minds  of  her  plenipotentiaries,  was  purely  theoretical,  demand- 
ing that,  when  her  financial  condition  permitted,  she  should 
take  a  fitting  place  in  the  consortium  of  greal  naval  powers, 
which  base  sea  peace  on  their  armored  force.-,  and  she  sacrificed 
the  demand  in  the  interests  of  the  peace  of  the  world. 

"Can  she  agree  to  further  sacrifices'.'  The  whole  country  is 
behind  the  Parliament  and  the  Government  on  this  point. 
She  can  not  abandon  the  right  to  defend  herself.  If  some  day 
soon  we  have  to  transport  once  more  our  Algerian  and  Moroccan 
divisions  to  the  Rhine,  it  will  be  under  the  protection  of  our 
dreadnought-.,  lighl   cruisers  and  submarines." 

Both  the  abolition  and  reduction  of  submarines  being  thus 
blocked,  for  the  present  at  least.  Flihu  Bon:  submitted  to  the 
Conference  a  resolution  to  regulate  their  use  against  merchant 
vessels.     It  reads  in  pari  as  follows: 

"(1)  A   merchant    vessel   mu-t    be  ordered   •  for  \  i^it 

and  search  to  determine  it-  character  before  it  can  be  captured. 
A   merchant    vessel   must    not    be  attacked   unless  it  refua  - 
stop   for  visit    and   search   after   warning.     A    merchant    \  e--<  I 
must    not    be  destroyed   unless   the  crew  and  passengers  have 
been  first  placed  in  safety. 

"(2)  Belligerent  submarines  are  not  under  any  circumstances 
exempt  front  the  universal  rules  aben  e  stated ;  and  if  a  submarine 
can  not  capture  a  merchant  vessel  in  conformity  with  these  rules 
the  existing  law  of  nations  require-  it  to  desist  from  attack  and 
from  capture  and  to  permit  the  merchant  vessel  "  proceed  un- 
molested.  .   .   . 

"(3)  The  signatory  Powers,  desiring  to  insure  the  enforcement 
of  the  human*  rule-  declared  by  them  with  re--  '  he  prohibi- 

tion of  the  use  of  submarine-  in  warfare,  further  declare  that  any 
person  in  the  service  of  any  of  the  Bowers  adopting  thes 
who  .-hall  violate  any  of  the  rides  thus  adopted,  whethei  or 
such  person  is  under  order-  of  a  governmental  superior,  -hall  be 
deemed  to  have  violated  the  laws  of  war.  and  .-hall  be  liabh 
trial   and   punishment    as    if  for  an  act    of  piracy,   and  may  be 
brought    to  trial  before  the  civil  or  military  authorities  of  any 
such  Powers  within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  ho  may  be  found." 
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JAPAN  AS  ITS  OWN  ISLAND 

THE  WAR  TAUGHT  USmuch  aboul  geography;  tre 
making  promises  to  teach  us  even  more.  When  Senator 
Lodge  introduced  the  Four-Power  Treaty  he  delivered 
a  flowery  explanatory  address  in  which  he  described  in  detail 
the  beauties  of  nearly  all  of  th  islands  in  the  Pacific  so  minutely 
t  hat  one  irreverent  correspondent  dubbed  tin ■  speech,  "The  ( Iruise 
of  the  Kawa."  But.  this  is  a  trivial  matter  compared  with  the 
acute  political  issue  which  has  arisen  because  our  highest  gov- 
ernmental authorities  can  not  agree  on  the  delicate  geographical 
point  as  to  whether  Japan  is  one  of  its  own  islands.  When  the 
Four-Power  Treaty  drawn  up  at  Washington  was  first  published 
it  seemed  to  be  generally  understood  among  press  correspi  indents, 
editors  and  the  newspaper-reading  public  that  the  agreement 
between  the  four  signatory  Powers  "to  respect  their  rights  in 
relation  to  their  insular  possessions  and  insular  dominions  in  the 
regions  of  the  Pacific  Ocean"  did  not  apply  to  the  islands  which 
comprise  the  Japanese  homeland.     And  so  thought  President 
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Harding,  as  he  told  the  newspaper  correspondents  a1  1  J'..M.  on 
December  20.    At  7  P.M.  the  Presidenl  announced  thai   he  had 
learned  that  the  delegates  a1    the  Conference   understood  the 
phrase  just  the  other  way,  to  include  said  homeland.   Air.  (lard- 
ing dismisses  this  as  a  simple  matter  of  personal  misinterpreta- 
tion, but  it  has,  the  Troy  Record  find.)  declares,  "furnished  a 
political  opening  large  enough  for  Senator  Borah  and  bis  irrec- 
oncilable colleagues  to  push  through  with  a  steam-roller,   and 
are  preparing  to  make  the  mosl  of  their  opportunity."    And 
same  assertion,   differently   exprest,   may   be  found  in   the 
columns  of  the  New  York  World     Dem.  .  New  York    Tribune, 
p.),  Newark  News  (Ind.).   Baltimore   Evening  Sun   'Dem.), 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.  .  and  Louisville  Courier- Journal 
Dem.).     The  fate  of  the  treaty  in  the  Senate  is  now  problemat- 
ical, the-Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.)  is  convinced;  "if  it  is  ratified 
it  v.  ill  be  only  with  reservations  which   will  leave    this   country 
under  no  moral  obligation  to  send  its  sons  to  the  defense  of  Japan 
>ng  and  revived  Russia."     This  question  of  interpre- 
tation, writes  aBofeton  Tram  •  ■  ipl    Rep.)  correspondent,  "maynot 
jeopardize   the  ultimate  ratification  of  the  treaty,  but  it   will 
prolong  the  debate  in  the  Senate."   11  has,  says  another  journalis- 
tic watcher  ;,(   Washington,  "cast  the  first  real  cloud  on   what 


have  hitherto  been  the  unqualifiedly  hopeful  prospects  of  the 
Conference." 

Upon  the  back  of  the  disarmament  proposition,  says  Senator 
Reed  (Dem.,  Mo.),  is  now  to  be  "loaded  a  quadruple  alliance 
made  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  and 
Japan  in  the  Orient."  and  the  United  States  is  to  be  compelled 
"to  underwrite  in  the  blood  of  its  sons  the  avarice  and  ambition 
of  Great  Britain  and  Japan  in  Pacific  waters."  Senator  Borah, 
now  the  head  and  front  of  the  opposition  to  the  treaty,  observed 
the  other  day  in  the  Senate  that  "it  took  six  months  to  wake  the 
people  up  to  the  iniquities  of  the  League,  but  they  are  already 
aroused  against  the  perils  and  dangers  of  the  Four-Power  Alli- 
ance." And  in  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  Hearst  papers  we 
find  the  significant  warning  that  with  some  25  Democrats  being 
lined  up  against  ratification  in  the  Senate  and  "with  64  votes 
required  for  ratification,  it  would  need  less  than  a  dozen  Republi- 
can votes  to  defeat  the  treaty." 

Yet  it  might  as  well  be  noted  righf  ben  that  the  friends  of  the 
treaty  by  no  means  admit  that  all  is  lost.  There  will  be  loud 
and  long  protest  in  the  Senate,  agrees  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
fDem.),  "the  irreconcilables  will  not  be  quickly  supprest,  but 
after  they  have  been  allowed  a  reasonable  leeway  in  debate,  a 
combination  of  rational  Republicans  with  rational  Democrats 
can  bring  their  obstruction  to  an  end."  United  Press  reports 
from  Washington  that  a  nationwide  fight  against  the  treaty 
is  under  way  are  taken  with  a  generous  allowance  of  salt  by 
the  Grand  Rapids  Herald.  It  hears  that  the  women's  clubs 
are  to  be  exploited  in  this  campaign,  but  it  thinks  that  that 
is  just  the  place  where  the  foes  of  a  peace  treaty  are  likely  to 
find  hard  sledding.  "The  women  of  America  will  be  slow  to 
rail}  against  such  standards  and  objectives  and  aspirations 
and  God-blessed  achievements."  Then,  "anti-Japanese  senti- 
ment on  the  Pacific  ('oast  is  to  be  mobilized  against  the 
treaty,"  whereupon  Tin  Herald  asks: 

"  What,  pray,  is  there  in  the  Four-Power  pact  to  invite  hostility 
from  these  sources'.'  Is  it  possible  that  even  the  most  rabid 
anti-Jap  jingo-American  would  conceive  our  own  position  safer 
in  the  Pacific  if  we  faced  a  militant  and  uncurbed  Mikado  sup- 
ported by  the  British  Empire  and  an  Anglo-Jap  Alliance, 
than  if  we  faced  a  lonesome  and  isolated  Mikado  who.  tinder 
the  new  treaty,  could  plague  us  summarily  only  as  he  became  a 
palpable  international  outlaw'.'" 

Finally,  Democrats  "are  being  urged  to  fight  the  treaty 
on  the  theory  that  if  the  Republicans  could  sweep  the  nation 
by  seven  million  on  an  anti-League  platform,  the  Democrats 
ought  to  l>e  able  to  sweep  it  by  opposing  the  present  treaty." 
This,  the  Michigan  editor  comments,  "is  poor  logic  and  worse 
politics  " : 

'In  the  firs!  place,  there  is  no  inimical  parallel  between  the  old 
b<  ague  and  the  new  Entente.  In  the  second  place,  that  7,000,000 
majority  in  the  'solemn  referendum'  was  not  a  mandate  against 
all  international  fraternity;  it  was  a  mandate  against  American 
subservience  to  international  verdict  and  control  in  matters  of 
i  ssentia]  self-determination — and  there  isn't  a  shred  of  that  sort 
of  emasculation  left  in  the  Four-Power  pact.  In  the  third  place, 
one  of  Ihe  negotiators  of  the  new  treaty  is  Senator  Oscar  Under- 
wood, acknowledged  Democratic  leader,  and  one  of  its  first  en- 
dorsers is  Senator  Gilberl  Hitchcock,  ranking  Democratic  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  It  is  rather 
dillieult  to  anticipate  successful  partizan  rebellion  in  the  face 
of  such  partizan  approval. 

"The  line-up  is  not  impressive.  On  the  contrary,  the  paucity 
of  a  material  and  the  even  greater  paucity  of  creditable 

argument  are  merely  confirmatory  of  the  expectation  that 
the  Inited  States  Senate  and  the  American  People  will  whole- 
heartedly endorse  this  mighty  adventure." 

And  in  this  connection  it  might  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the 
formidable  array  of  newspapers  of  various  shades  of  political 
belief  which  call  in  no  uncertain  terms  for  the  ratification  of  the 
Four-Power  Treaty.     Among  them  we  notice  the  Boston  Herald 
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(Rep.),  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  Manchester  Union  (Rep.  . 
New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  Times  (Dem.),  World  (Dem.),  and 
Daily  News  (Ind.)i  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.),  the  weekly 
National  Republican  (Washington,  D.  C),  the  Baltimore  Ameri- 
can (Rep.),  Richmond  Times- Dispatch  (Dem.),  Norfolk  Ledger- 
Dispatch  (Dem.),  Nashville  Banner  (Dem.),  Indianapolis  News 
(Ind.),  Kansas  City  Star  (Ind.  I, and  San  Francisco  Bulletin  I  Ind.). 
Since  so  much  depends  upon  the  precise  phraseology  of  the 
Four-Power  Treaty,  readers  who  have  recent  copies  of  the  Liter- 
ary Digest  at  hand  should  turn  hack  to  the  issue  of  December 
24  in  which  the  treaty  appeared  in  full.  As  Mr.  E.  L.  James  notes 
in  his  correspondence  to  the  New  York  Times,  "it  is  true  that 
the  inclusion  of  Japan  is  not  to  he  gathered  directly  from  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,"  and  "it  is  also  true  that  in  his  speech  of 
presentation,  Senator  Lodge  of  the  American  delegation  did  not 
mention  Japan  proper,  altho  he  reviewed  most  of  the  islands 
in  the  Pacific."  But  Mr.  Charles  Michelson  asserts  categorically 
in  the  New  York  World  "that  inquiry  was  made  of  what  was 
indicated  as  the  highest  available  American  authority  on 
the  subject  and  the  answer  Avas  unqualifiedly  that  the  treaty 
certainly  covered  the  homeland  of  Japan."  According  to 
Frederick  Palmer,  who  writes  for  the  New  York  Evening 
Pout,  it  Avas  Senator  Lodge  who  made  for  the  American  dele- 
gation the  draft  of  the  treaty  "which  practically  prevailed  in 
its  original  form."  Senator  Lodge  is  also  spoken  of  in  the  dis- 
patches as  the  "liaison  officer"  betAveen  the  White  House 
and  the  American  delegation.  Papers  representing  both 
parties  agree  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  there  should  have 
been  such  secrecy  on  the  part  of  the  American  delegates. 
The  Democratic  New  York  World  speaks  of  the  President 
as  having  been  "tricked."  "Injudicious  reticence"  is  the 
milder  phrase  of  the  Springfield  Republican.  The  Philadelphia 
Record  (Dem.)  pays  its  respects  to  Senator  Lodge  as  "the 
reputed  author"  of  the  "slovenly  language  used  in  the 
treaty."    As  Aye  read: 

"When  it  is  remembered  that  that  article  contains  on!}  six 
lines,  it  becomes  remarkable  for  the  errors  and  ambiguities 
which  it  contains.  It  speaks  of  the  high  parties  agreeing 
'as  between  themselA-es,'  Avhen  'among'  should  have  been 
used.  The  word  'betAveen,'  when  properly  applied,  refers  to 
only  tAAro  parties,  not  to  an  indefinite  number.  Again, 
these  contracting  Powers  are  to  respect  'their  rights,'  etc., 
Avhen  it  is  clear  that  what  is  meant  is  that  they  are  to 
respect  one  another's  rights.  Add  to  these  grammatical  sole- 
cisms the  careless  use  of  the  Avords  'insular  possessions'  and 
'insular  dominions,'  and  it  is  no  Avonder  the  President  and  a 
good  many  other  persons  faded  to  grasp  its  exact  meaning." 

After  remarking  on  these  things,  The  Record  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  treaty  as  at  present  framed  is  useless  for  all 
practical  purposes.  Arguing  from  a  different  angle,  Mr.  Hearst's 
New  York  American  contends  that  the  treaty  is  not  merely 
useless,  but  actually  harmful.  If  it  really  refers  to  Japan  proper 
then  in  case  a  combination  of  China,  Russia  and  Germany  were 
ever  to  attack  Japan  "we  as  one  of  the  Four  Powers  signing  will 
be  expected  to  fight  on  Japan's  side."  and,  asks  Mr.  Brisbane, 
"Iioav  does  that  suit  you?"  Another  editorial  writer  in  Ti 
American  concludes  a  long  discussion  of  the  treaty  In-  declaring 
his  opinion  that  "the  Washington  Conference  threatens  to  become 
as  dangerous  to  American  peace,  liberty  and  independence  as  the 
decisions  of  the  Versailles  Conference,  which  were  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  seven  million  Americans." 

But  the  Republican  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  Springfield 
Union  and  Manchester  Union  agree  that  there  is  no  occasion  for 
all  the  excitement  over  the  meaning  of  the  Four-Power  Treaty. 
As  | he  last-named  paper  explains: 

What  is  actually  promised,  is  that  we  shall  respect  Japan's 
rights  in  Japan,  just  as  Ave  shall  respect  Australia's  rights  in 
Australia,  both  being  sizable  insular  possessions  or  dominions,  just 
as  Japan  promises  to  respect  our  rights  in  the  sizable  Philippines. 


"And,  u~  the  intrusion  of  some  hypothetical  militant  fifth 
Rower  would  very  likely  be  the  concern  of  no  one  alone  of  the 
parties  to  this  treaty,  Ave  all  promise  to  consult  one  another  as 
lo  measures  of  defense  in  such  an  event. 

"Conn  as  a  personal  matter,  isn't  something  like  this  just 
about  what  we  men  in  the  street  would  like  to  do'/  To  be  sure 
Japan,  being  territorially  insular,  must  be  included  in  the  prom- 
ise, especially  as  it  is  imperative  that  Australia  should  be.  In 
neither  case  is  there  a  promise  to  defend  -  ihere  is  a  promise  to 
respect.  There  is  no  secret,  subterfuge,  or  hidden  implication  any- 
where in  the  agreement,  and  to  raise  an  issue  over  an  alleged 
pledge  to  defend  Japan  in  her  homeland  is  to  make  it  out  of 
whole  cloth  woven  on  the  loom  of  fancy." 

Nor  is  the   Philadelphia   Evening  Bulletin  (Rep.)  particularly 

concerned  about  the  talk  of  "secrecy"  and  "trickery" — 

"Tt  is  apparent  now  that  the  American  delegates,  representing 
the  Senate,  as  well  as  the  Department  of  State,  are  not  subject 
to  executive  dictation,  and  that  the  President  is  actually  keeping 
hands  off,  while  a  treaty-making  agency,  notably  representative 
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-Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


of  Senate — -of  both  parties — and  of  the  nation,  is  carrying  on  to 
achievement  the  greatest  wish  that  is  in  the  American  heart. 
the  making  of  peace." 

That  the  Four-Power  Treaty  may  possibly  be  modified  by  an 
exchange  of  notes  between  the  United  States  and  Japan  co\  •  - 
ing  the  point  which  has  been  responsible  for  so  much  argument, 
is  asserted  by  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times.  A  Brooklyn  Eagle  correspondent  hears  that  "there  is 
a  strong  and  growing  opposition  in  Japan  to  having  the  treaty 
cover  their  mainland,  on  the  ground  that  it  involves  an  assump- 
tion that  the  Japanese  are  a  weaker  people,  who  require  some 
special  consideration  from  other  Powers."  An  official  statement 
from  the  Japanese  Government  repudiating  the  application  of 
the  treaty  to  the  Japanese  homeland  would,  in  the  editorial 
opinion  of  Tfu  Eagle,  confine  the  treaty  "within  limits  agreeable 
to  all  except  a  handful  of  irreconcilables  in  the  Senate.  Japan 
would  then  expect  from  >■  no  more  than  we  expect  from  Japan, 
that  is.  a  pledge  of  join  action  in  conference  for  the  protection 
of  colonial  possessions  in  the  Pacific." 

Finally,  in  view  of  the  phraseology  of  the  Four-Power  Treaty, 
the  Toledo  Blade  wonders  if.  after  all.  it  has  not  been  "mad.' 
public  merely  as  a  test  balloon  to  see  the  direction  of  public  opinion, 
to  draw  the  lightning  of  criticism,  to  obtain  the  experience  up  i  i 
Avhieh  to  base  and  formulate  the  treaties  vet  to  be  made." 
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DEBS  FREE 

OMEBODY  IN  WASHINGTON."'  hints  the  New  York 
Herald,  "may  know  exactly  why  Eugene  V.  Debs  was 
released  from  prison,  but  the  American  people  are  very 
much  in  the  dark  about  it."  "Certainly  the  majority  will  not 
approve  this  commutation."  agrees  the  New  York  Times,  which 
believes  that  "a  shallow,  howling,  whining  minority  has  had  its 
way"  in  securing  Executive  clem- 
ency for  the  Socialist  leader  and 
former  Presidential  nominee. 
Other  editors,  however,  say  that 
the  country  may  well  be  thank- 
ful that  President  Harding  did  not 
pardon  Debs,  but  commuted  his 
sentence.  This  action,  they  point 
out,  while  giving  him  freedom, 
does  not  restore  him  to  citizenship. 
Unless  this  is  done  before  the  next 
Presidential  election,  "the  Social- 
ist party  will  have  to  look  around 
for  another  candidate,"  suggests 
the  Brooklyn  Citizen. 

Such  well-known  papers  as  the 
Baltimore  News,  the  New  York 
Tribune,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  the 
Washington  Star,  the  Boston 
Post,  the  New  York  Evening 
World,  the  Springfield  Republican, 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  the 
New  York  Evening  Post;  the 
Buffalo  Commercial,  the  Newark 
News,  the  Chicago  Evening  Post, 
the  New  Haven  Journal-Courier 
;ind  the  Baltimore  Sun  believe 
that  President  Harding's  action 
in  releasing  Debs  from  prison  will 
meet  with  general  commendation. 
Then;  were  released  at  the  -a  me 
time,  on  Christmas  Day,  it  should 
Ik-  added,  twenty-three  other 
prisoners  held  for  violation  of  war- 
time laws,  some  of  whom  are  to 
be  dt  ported,  leaving  135  polit- 
ical prisoners  still  in  jail.  Five 
ex-soldiers  serving  life  sentences 
were  pardoned  by  the  President  and  restored   to   citizenship. 

While  the  above-named  papers  believe  that  no  good  purpose 
was  being  served  in  longer  keeping  Debs  in  jail,  where  he  had 
served  32  months  of  a  10-year  sentence,  they  all  unite  in  con- 
demning his  obstructionist  activities  during  the  early  part  of  the 
war.  "No  matter  what  was  the  motive,  the  effort  to  tie  the 
nation's  hands  at  the  moment  when  it  was  in  the  greatest  peril 
was  a  crime,"  declares  the  Baltimore  News.  "If  the  advice  of 
Debs  had  been  followed  in  this  and  other  Allied  countries,  the 
( rerman  flag  would  be  floating  over  the  <  'apitol  at  Washington," 
asserts  the  New  York  Tribune.  Now,  however,  observes  the 
Buffalo  Commercial,  "the  war  is  over.  The  state  of  unrest 
which  prevailed  for  months  afterward  is  no  longer  alarming. 
The  worst  of  the  disturbers  still  remain  in  prison."  And,  as 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  puts  it,  "nothing  is  to  be  gained  by 
further  punishment  of  l  hose-  who  foil  foul  of  war-time  legislation." 
"  Debs  ha  -  served  enough  of  hi-  sentence  to  become  a  warning  to 
others,"  believes  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  and  in  1  his  opinion  prac- 
tically  all  the  above-named  papers  agree. 

"Debs  was  not  working  for  Germany,"  we  are  reminded  by 
the  Duluth  Herald.  "Most  of  those  who  worked  for  the  enemy 
already  have  been  released,"  recalls  this  paper.     "And  even  if 
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"NOT  ENTITLED  TO   FREEDOM. 

Eugene  V.  Debs  declares  he  is  "not  entitled  to  freedom  while  a 

single  'political'  prisoner  remains  behind  prison  bars."     So, 

with    his  10-year  sentence  commuted   by  President  Harding, 

he  will  work  for  their  freedom  and  for  the  abolition  of  war.    , 


Debs  is  an  enemy  of  society,  he  is  a  gallant  enemy,"  concedes 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger — 

"When  other  preachers  of  sedition  were  running  like  hares  from 
their  own  words,  seeking  any  available  loophole  of  technicality, 
Debs  never  cringed,  whined  or  pleaded.  Neither  was  he  insolent 
and  defiant,  as  they  all  become  the  moment  their  personal  danger 
passed.  Arraigned  in  court,  he  refused  to  hide  behind  tech- 
nicalities or  to  snarl  at  the  Court;  he  announced  his  guilt  and  his 

readiness  to  accept  his  punish- 
ment; and  he  did  this  without 
bravado,  but  with  dignity. 

"Certainly  he  was  guilty,  as  he 
said,  but  the  public  mind  had 
never  been  easy  about  his  con- 
tinuance in  prison  for  his  few  re- 
maining years." 

Less  sympathy,  however,  is 
felt  by  some  other  papers.  "  There 
has  been  a  disposition  to  mini- 
mize Debs's  crime  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  'political,'"  observes 
the  Indianapolis  News.  "So  it 
was,  but  so  is  treason  a  political 
crime,  yet  men  have  been  hanged 
for  it."  In  fact,  notes  the  New 
York  Evening  World,  "several  of 
the  prisoners  freed  with  Debs 
were  fortunate  not  to  have  faced 
a  firing-squad."  Declaring  that 
"the  American  people  would  like 
to  know  why  Debs  was  released," 
the  New  York  Herald  goes  on: 

"Surely  Debs  was  not  wrong- 
fully convicted.  We  have  never 
heard  a  denial,  from  Debs  or 
any  of  his  supporters,  that  he  was 
guilty  of  violating  the  Espionage 
Act,  of  attempting  to  obstruct 
recruiting,  of  seeking  to  incite 
insubordination  and  disloyalty  in 
the  Army — in  short,  of  doing  all 
he  could  to  injure  the  United 
States  at  a  time  when  such  action 
was  tantamount  to  aiding  the 
enemies  of  the  United  States. 

"Surely  Debs   was  not   in   the 
same    class    with    prisoners    who 
have  been  freed  because  of  broken 
health.      When    he    came  out  of 
prison  his  friends  congratulated  him  on  his  fine  appearance. 

"Has  Debs  had  a  change  of  heart?  There  is  no  evidence  of  it . 
He  has  spoken  no  word  of  regret  for  what  he  did.  He  has 
uttered  no  assurance  that  if  he  had  again  the  opportunity-  of 
which  he  took  evil  advantage  he  would  not  do  exactly  what  he 
did  in  America's  time  of  peril. 

"In  some  quarters  the  release  of  Debs  was  referred  to  as  if  it 
was  merely  incidental  to  general  amnesty.  But  there  has  been 
no  general  amnesty.  There  could  be  none  unless  the  Govern- 
ment had  released  the  men  who  are  in  prison  for  purely  military 
offenses  as  well  as  those  who  are  there  for  political  offenses.  .  .  . 
"Debs  .  .  .  is  free!  His  personal  charm  is  dwelt  upon  by  his 
admirers,  as  if  that  worked  to  mitigate  his  crime.  Benedict 
Arnold  had  all  that  personal  charm  and,  besides,  a  genuine 
grievance;  but  he  is  not  forgiven." 

"The  release  of  Debs  is  a  slap  in  the  face  for  the  mothers  whose 
sons  lie  in  the  sacred  soil  of  France,  and  for  every  soldier  who 
followed  the  nation's  colors  in  the  World  War,"  maintains  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch.  "There  is  no  commutation  of  sen- 
tence for  the  young  men  who  gave  their  lives  in  their  country  's 
service,"  the  New  York  Times  reminds  us;  and  a  telegram 
to  the  Digest  from  San  Francisco,  signed  "Two  Classed 
Soldiers,"  reads:  "Debs  released.  Send  our  greetings  to 
Bergdoll." 
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TO  KEEP  "OPEN  COMPETITION "  OPEN 

A   HARD   BLOW  at  the  principle  of  "open-price"  asso- 
ciations, whose  members  exchange  information   about 
prices,  is  believed  to  be  delivered  by  the  Supreme  ( ourt 
opinion  declaring  the  "open  competition"  plan  of  the  American 

Hardwood  Manufacturers'  Association  to  be  in  resl  rainl  of  l  rude, 
in  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act.  The  case  is  of  wide  interi 
the  press  agree,  because,  inferentially,  it  interests  a  great  number 
of  business  associations  engaging  in  somewhat  the  same  exchange 
of  information  as  that  disseminated  by  the  hardwood  associal  ion. 
What  will  be  the  effect  upon  the  custom  of  comparing  and  ex- 
changing reports  and  bulletins 
concerning  prices,  stocks,  and 
production?  Is  the  exchange 
of  business  information  illegal, 
they  ask,  and  must  it  cease 
when  even  the  Government  is 
issuing  market  reports  and 
i  he  Department  of  Commerce 
is  preparing  trade  reports 
based  on  the  information  col- 
lected by  business  associa- 
tions? And  will  the  decision 
form  the  basis  for  the  Gov- 
ernment's policy  toward  hun- 
dreds of  associations  main- 
tained by  various  industries 
to  exchange  all  sorts  of  trade 
information? 

Justice  Brandeis,  who,  with 
Justices  Holmes  and  Mc- 
Kenna,  dissented  from  the 
majority,  sees  the  association 
as  a  combination,  but  asserts 
that  no  evidence  lias  been 
adduced  to  show  thai  it  was 
in  restraint,  of  trade  or  re- 
sorted to  actual  price-fixing. 
Justice    Holmes     insists    that 

the  exchange  of  market  information  is  not  unlawful,  and 
that  restraint  of  trade  must  he  proved,  rather  than  the 
mere  collection  and  distribution  of  information  regarding 
prices  and  production.  "The  obvious  facts,  however."  declares 
t  he  New  York  I  [era! 'I,  "are  t  hat  the  365  hardwood  manufacturers 
in  the  Association,  representing  one-third  of  the  business  in  the 
United  States,  did  keep  up  prices  by  disseminating  information 
which  led  purchasers  to  believe  that  hardwood  timber  was  In- 
coming scarce,  and  that  there  was  an  arrangement  to  control 
production."  The  Govemmenl  charged  that  the  Association 
"combined  and  conspired  to  eliminate  competition  among  them- 
selves, and  to  enhance  their  selling  prices."  'The  Association 
plan  worked  this  way,"  explains  the  Newark  News: 

"Each  of  the  olio  members  had  to  make  a  daily  and  detailed 
report  of  sales,  a  daily  shipping  report,  a  monthly  production 
report,  a  monthly  stock  report  and  furnish  price  lists  and  inspec- 
tion reports.  Then  the  statistician-secretary  of  the  Association, 
with  ample  clerical  assistance,  compiled  and  distributed  a 
monthly  detailed  production  summary,  a  voluminous  weekly 

sales  report,  including  detailed  prices  and  names  of  buyers; 
a  monthly  stock  report,  virtually  an  inventory  of  the  stock  of 
each  member;  a  mont  lily  summary  of  price  lists  of  each  member, 
and  a  monthly  letter  on  changes  of  conditions  and  an  analysis 
of  the  market.  Meetings  were  held  monthly  by  participants  in 
the  plan  to  'afford  opportunity  for  discussion  of  all  subject-  ,,t' 
interest  for  members.'  '" 

Hoes  such  a  plan  make  for  genuine  competition?  Said  Justice 
Clarke,  in  deli\  ering  the  majority  decision: 

"Genuine  competitors  do  not  make  daily,  weekly  and  moi 
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reports  of  the  minutest  details  of  th<  ir  busin<  -  ir  rivals 

the  defendant-,  did;  they  do  not  contract,  ;■-  was  done  fc[er< 
submit  their  books  to  the  discretionary  audit  and  their  sto 
to  the  discretionary  inspection  of  their  rivals  for  the  purpo& 
successfully  comix-ling  with  them,  ami  they  do  not  submit  the 
details  of  their  business  to  the  analysis  of  an  expert  jointly  em- 
ployed and  obtain  from  him  a  'harmonized'  estimate  of  the 
market  as  it  is.  and  as  in  his  speciall;    and  confidentially  informed 
judgment  it  promises  to  be.  .  .  . 

"To  pronounce  such  abnormal  conduct  on    ■  of  365 

natural  competitors,  controlling  one-third  of  the  trade  of  the 
country  in  a  prime  necessity,  a  'new-  form  of  competition'  and 
not  an  old  form  of  combination  in  restraint  of  trad",  as  i'  so 
plainly  is,  would  be  for  this  Courl  to  coi  fcself  blinded 

words  and  forms  to  realities 
which  men  in  general 
plainly  see  and  understand  and 
condemn,  as  an  old  evil  in  a 
new  dress  and  with  a  new 
name.    .    .    . 

"It    is  ful  ie  thai 

i  In-  purpose  of  I  be  'plan' 
simply  to  furnish  I  hose  engaged 
in  this  indust  rj  .    \it  h  widely 
seal  tered  units,  I  n<    <-fj ui \  ;i]<  nt 
of  such  information    as  is 
tained  in  the  oeM  spap<  r 
Govemmenl  publications  with 
respect     to    the    market     for 
commodities    sold    on    boards 

Of    trade    or    -tock    e.xchai 

One  distinguishing  and  suf- 
ficient difference  is  that  the 
published  reports  go  to  I 
seller  and  buyer,  bul  these  re- 
ports i;o  to  the  seller  only; 
and  anol  her  is  aa  I  here  i 
skilled  mterpn  ter  of  the  pub- 
lished reports,  such  a-  we  ha\  e 
in  this  case,  to  insistently 
recommend  harmony  of  action 
likely  to  pro-..-  profitable  in 
proportion  as  it  is  unitedly 
pursued. 

"Convin  we  are.  that 

the  purpose  and  effect  of 
activities  of  the  'open  compi  ti- 
tion  plan.'  here  under  discus- 
sion, were  to  restrict  competition  and  thereby  restrain  inb    - 
commerce  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  hardwood  Lumber 
concerted  action  in  curtailing  production  and  in  increasing  pric<  s, 
we  agree  with  the  District  Court  that  it  constituted  a  combina- 
tion and  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  interstate  commerce  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Anti-trust  Act  of  1890." 

Thus  the  highest  Court  in  the  land  sustains  the  United  Stat 
District  Court  of  Western  Tennessee,  which  issued  in  tin-  spring 

of    1020   a    permanent   injunction    restraining    the    Hardw 1 

Association  from  entering  into  further  agreements  and  distribut- 
ing statistical  information.     "Yet  this  object  "i  the  Association 
i>  an  admirable  one,"  maintains  the  New  York  E><ni>,<i  Post; 
"if  the  statistics  are  rightly  employed  they  can  bo  an  instrumi 
to  further  competition  and  reduce  profiteering." 

"The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  regarding  the  Hardwood 
Manufacturers'  Association  shows  how  tar  that  distinguished 
body  is  out    of  harmony  with  current    business  lencies  and 

needs."  rather  tartly  observes  the  New  York  J 
For,  remark-  another  editor,  "the  same*  tovernmenl  that  bro:._ 
charges  against    the   Association   i-   proposing  Ip  tarn 

adopt  a  cooperative  selling  plan  which  would  enable  them 
maintain  higher  prices  for  their  product-."      "Tie 
advantages  to  the  trade  in  such  an  organization  as  the  hardwood 
manufacturers  have  effected,"  beli<  ves  the  Duluth  //■ 

"But    how    to  get   the  advan  ion,   wl: 

are  for  the  public  benefit  when  rightly  used,  without  ri-kim; 
danger  that  the  public  will  be  exploited  by  a  conspiracy  to  im- 
pose unfair  price-,  is  a  pu/./.le  that  nobody  ha-  Nor 
is  it  brought  any  nearer  solution  by  thi>  decisio 
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k  iii  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 
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PICKETS   BLOCKING   THE   KOAD   TO   THE   STEEE   PLANT   AT   GARY,   INDIANA. 
This  form  of  picketing  is  now  outlawed  by  the  Supreme  Court.    The  photograph  was  taken  during  the  great  steel  strike  of  1919. 


WHEN  PICKETING  IS  ILLEGAL 

TWO  SUPREME  COURT  DECISIONS  on  the  contro- 
versial question  of  picketing — watching  and  parading 
before  manufacturing  plants  and  business  establish- 
ments, and  accosting  their  employees  can  no1  be  said  to  have 
been  Christmas  presents  to  organized  labor.  In  fact,  says  Arthur 
Brisbane  in  the  New  York  American,  the  first .  rendered  early 
in  December,  "hamstrings  union  labor."  The  second  opinion, 
handed  down  two  weeks  later  in  a  five  to  four  verdict  of  the 
justices,  "is  directly  in  line  wit,h  the  previous  opinion,"  notes 
another  paper,  for  "'it  narrow-  the  limit-  within  which  picketing 
will  be  allowed."  In  the  first  instance,  approximately  two  thou- 
sand Illinois  foundry  employees  went  on  a  strike,  and  established 
a  force  of  pickets  around  the  plant.  The  company  obtained  a 
court  injunction  against  the  pickets,  but  the  strikers  won  on 
an  appeal,  and  the  case  finally  reached  the  Supreme  Court.  Here 
Chief  Justice  Taft  drew  a  sharp  line  between  peaceful  persuasion 
by  picketers  and  the  employment  of  force  to  interfere  with  the 
free  passage  of  workers  to  and  from  any  plant;  group  picketing 
i-  held  to  be  inconsistent  with  peaceful  persuasion.  Pickets, 
in  other  words,  must  not  obstruct  worker-. 

In  the  second,  or  Arizona  decision,  the  Supreme  Court  goes 
farther  in  the  -ame  direction.  Union  leader-,  it  seems,  ordered 
a  strike  in  a  Bisbee  restaurant,  and  then  placed  pickets  outside 
the  place  of  busine-s.  Patrons  of  the  place  had  to  either  run 
the  gantlet  of  a  form  of  intimidation  ->v  dine  elsewhere.  The 
majority,  it  i^  said,  preferred  the  path  of  peace,  even  if  it  led  to 
another  restaurant,  with  the  result  that  the  volume  of  business 
done  by  the  picketed  restaurant  fell  to  one-fourth  its  original 
amount.  Since  an  Arizona  statute  prohibits  the  issuance  of 
injunctions  by  court-  in  picketing  cases  during  labor  disputes, 
atid  as  the  Arizona  Supreme  Court  refused  an  injunction,  the 
proprietor  applied  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  for  "equal 
protection  under  the  law.  and  prohibition  againsl  the  taking  of 
property  without  due  process  of  law."  For,  he  argued,  his  busi- 
iii •--  was  hi-  property,  and  the  picketers  were  taking  it  away  from 
him.  The  I  nited  States  Supreme  Courl  now  reverses  the  State 
Supreme  Court'-  decision  regarding  an  injunction  againsl  picket- 
ing, and  hold-  that  the  Arizona  measure  violates  the  Federal 
Constitution  by  taking  property  without  due  process  of  law  and 

b;     failure   to  give  equal    protection    to   all.      Said   Chief  Justice 
Tafl  in  the  opinion  of  i  he  majority: 

"The  real  question  here  is,  were  the  means  used  illegal?  The 
patroling  of  defendants  immediately  in  front  of  the  restaurant  on 
the  main  -;  id  within  five  feet  of  plaintiffs'  premises  con- 

tinuously dure  hours,  with  the  banners  announcing 


plaintiffs'  unfairness;  the  attendance  by  the  picketers  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  restaurant  and  their  insistent  and  loud  appeals  all 
day  long;  the  constant  circulation  by  them  of  the  libels  and  epi- 
thets applied  to  employees,  plaintiffs  and  customers,  and  the 
threats  of  injurious  consequences  to  future  customers,  all  linked 
together  in  a  campaign  were  an  unlawful  annoyance  and  a  hurt- 
ful nuisance  in  respect  of  the  free  access  to  the  plaintiffs'  place  of 
business. 

"No  wonder  that  a  business  of  $50,000  was  reduced  to  only 
one-fourth  of  its  former  extent.  Violence  could  not  have  been 
more  effective.  It  was  moral  coercion  by  illegal  annoyance  and 
obstruction,  and  it  was  thus  plainly  a  conspiracy. 

"A  law  which  operates  to  make  lawful  such  a  wrong  as  is  de- 
scribed in  plaint  ill's'  complaint  deprives  the  owner  of  the  busi- 
ness and  the  premises  of  his  property  without  due  process,  and 
can  not  be  held  valid  under  I  hi'  Fourteenth  Amendment." 

The  Illinois  and  Arizona  decisions,  believes  the  Buffalo  Com- 
mercial, "will  put  an  end  to  a  practise  that  was  as  odious  as  it 
was  intolerable  and  disgraceful."  "It  fakes  the  bullets  out  of 
the  picketer's  cartridges,  and  virtually  puts  an  end  to  picketing 
by  union  labor."  adds  this  paper. 

"The  courts  have  generally  held  that  peaceful  picketing  is 
legal  and  that  the  other  kind  is  not;  the  difficulty  has  been  to 
draw  a  line  between  the  two,"  we  are  reminded  by  the  New  York 
Globe.  In  the  Arizona  case,  observes  the  Providence  Journal, 
"the  picketing  was  craftily  contrived  so  that  criminal  violence 
was  not  indulged  in,  but  it  was  far  from  peaceful."  "The  real 
truth,"  asserts  the  Brooklyn  Citizen,  "is  that  'peaceful  picketing' 
like  'peaceful  penetration,'  is  an  illusion."  The  two  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions,  however,  have  changed  all  this,  de- 
clare several  editors.  As  the  Wall  Street  Journal  agrees  regarding 
the  Arizona  decision: 

"The  right  to  conduct  a  business  or  earn  a  living  is  a  property 
right,  and  the  Constitution  protects  every  man  in  it.  To  deprive 
him  of  it  is  a  wrong,  no  matter  whether  it  be  done  with  a  bludgeon 
or  by  abuse  and  threats. 

"Every  man  is  entitled  to  equal  protection  of  the  law.     He. 
holds  his  life  and  his  property  under  the  sanction  of  that  law. 
When   the  Arizona  statute  sought   to  take  away  the  protection 
of  the  law  from  those  rights,  it  violated  a  principle  that  has  come 
down  from  Magna  ( 'arta." 

But  labor  men  regard  this  ruling  as  "one  more  decision  placing 
property  rights  above  human  rights,"  notes  the  Socialist  New 
York  Cull.  "The  first  Supreme  Courl  decision  is  an  interesting 
play  upon  words  that  may  mean  anything  or  nothing,"  main- 
tains The  ('all;  "the  second,  or  Arizona:,  decision  is  merely  an 
instance  where  five  eminent  men  in  Washington  prevail  over  f pur 
oilier  eminent  men  in  thai  city  and  the  eminent  men  in  the 
Arizona  legislature." 
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John    Barleycorn    will    not    give    up    the    sip. — Greenville 

Piedmont. 

Hurrah!  The  dogs  of  war  have  all  been  disposed  of  bul  de- 
tails.— Manila  Bulletin. 

We  don't  agree  with  the  statement  thai  prohibition  is  a 
joke;  it's  a  business. — Columbia  Record. 

A  moratorium  is  what  results  when  an  implacable  creditor 
meets  an  unpayable  debt. — Boston  Herald. 

There  is  so  much  propaganda  we  don't  know  whether  the 
Russians  arc  tottering  or  tittering. — Columbia  Record. 

What  stunned  those  delegates,  probably,  was  the  proposition 

to  prevent  war  by  agreeing  to  scrap. — Manila  Bulletin. 

The  League  of  Nations  is  disposed  to  show. some  regret  that 
the  general  idea  of. world  peace  could  not   be  copyrighted. — 

Washington.  Star. 

The  Mexicans  have  discovered  that  they  can  kill  us  off 
quicker  by  selling  us  booze  than  by  insurrecting  all  the  time. — 
Columbia  Record. 

Secretary  Mellon  has  made  it  possible  to  buy  a  $2">  thrift 
bond  for  -120,  but  he  does  not  advise  where  the  $20  may  be  pro- 
cured.— Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times. 

There  is  a  bill  in  the  House  that  may  limit  the  purchase  of 

luxuries.     Incidentally   there   are   bills   being  presented  in   lots 
of  other  houses  that  may  have  the  same  effect. — Manila  Bulletin. 

General  Wood  reports  that  the  Philippines  are  not  yet  ready 
for  independence.  King  George  III  felt  the- same  way  about  his 
American  colonies  back  in  1776. — Nashville  Southern  Lumber- 
man. 

We  gather  from  the  various  outgivings  of  her  diplomats 
that  China  regards  the  disarmament  conference  as  something 
that  is  intended  to  bring  orders  out  of  chaos. — Labor  (Washing- 
ton. D.  C.) 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  makes  the  remarkable  discovery  that  "out 
of  the  conference  the  world  will  have  either  peace  or  war." 
The  sagacity  of  that  Wells  person  is  truly  astounding. — Nash- 
ville Tennessean. 


Secretary  of  War  Weeks 
conscripting  every  man  in  the  U 
of  age  in  the  "next  war." 
This  is  an  appropriate  time  to 
announce  also  that  Secretary 
Weeks  is  just  61  years  old. — 
Nt  vo  York  Call. 

Anyone  needing  a  battle- 
ship for  pri  vale  use  should  be 
interested  in  the  announce- 
ment of  the  government  thai 
several  will  be  offered  for  sale 
to  the  highest  bidder. — Pitts- 
burgh  Ga  tette-Times. 

Hides  that  were  18  cents  a 
foot  in  1914  and  .">(>  cents  a 
foot  in  1920  are  now  17  cents 
a  foot — bul  unfortunately  the 
shoe  men  haven't  heard  of  it. 
so  buying  shoes  costs  us  just 
as  much  a  foot  as  ever. 
■—American  Lumberman  (Chi- 
cago). 

ANOTHER  feature  of  the  gen- 
eral situation  which  is  not 
without  ils  gently  humorous 
aspect  is  the  way  we  Repub- 
licans go  out  nearly  every  da\ 
and  pick  up  another  little 
piece  of  a  Wilson  policy  and 
then  assume  an  air  as  if  of 
course  we  had  always  had 
it.  —  Columbus  [Ohio)  State 
Journal. 


announces  that  he  is  in  favor  of 
nited  States  from  18  to  60  years 


The  stir  in  Ulster  is  pronounced.     Washington  Post. 

Washington  version:  Discussion  is  the  better  part  of  valor. 
— Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Success  is  getting  what  you  warn  ;  happiness  is  wanting  what 

VOII    get. Nor    York    American. 

Evidently  Germany  expects  to  find  Bolace  in  tin-  philosophy 
of  can't. — Norfolk   yirginian-Pilot. 

When  they  cost  $40,000,000  we  know  why  they  call  'em 
"capital  ships." — ('alumina   Record. 

Looks  as  if  the  dogs  of  war  were  going  to  have  their  puppies 
drowned. — Chicago  Journal  aj  Commerce. 

It  is  proposed  to  give  Germany  additional  time  in  which 
to  pay  it  with  promises.     Boston  Transcript. 

About  all  a  reasonable  pedestrian  can  hop<  for  now  i-  to 
be  injured  only  slightly. — Ohio  StaU  Journal. 

Countries  would  not  be  so  anxious  to  enter  war  if  it  was 
operated  on  the  pay-as-you-enter  plan. — Asheviilt    Tinu 

"Myriad  New  Uses  for  Corn,"  says  the  Literary  Digest. 
But  the  revenue  men  are  getting  stricter. — Chicago  Journal  of 
Commerce. 

As  near  as  we  can  figure  out  China  is  a  "problem"  of  the 
same  kind  that  a  building  is  which  burglars  intend  to  rob. 
New  York  Call. 

Much   of   Lloyd   George's   success   is   due   to   his   wisdom   in 
living  in  an  age  when  there  is  nobody  to  take  bis  place.      \ '■ 
York  Evening  Telegram. 

Privacy  is  the  one  cheapest  thing  to-day.     Pur  one  nickel  in 
the  telephone-booth  slot  and  you're  cut  off  from  the  world. 
New  York  American. 

It  will  be  difficult  for  the  Hiy  Four  to  respect  each  other's 
rights  in  the  Pacific,  unless  they  can  forget  how  they  were 
acquired. — Norfolk   Virginian-Pilot. 

GERMANY  appears  to  be  suffering  between  fear  lest  she  can 
not  pay  the  January  and  February  indemnity  instalments  and 
that  she  will  have  to. — Pittsburgh  Gazette-Tim 

Much  is  summed  up  in  George  Gavan  Duffy's  words  in  the 
Dail  on  ratification  of  the  treaty:  "  My  heart  is  with  those  oppos- 
ing it,  but  my  reason  is  against 

them."  —  Springfield  Republi- 
can. 

Sometime.-  it  looks  like  Mr. 
Hughes  really  ought  to  1<  I 
Warren  uav<  a  peek  at 
our  foreign  policy. — Dallas 
Ni 

"Last  night  I  got  several 
magazines  and  a  dish  of  nuts 
and  sat  by  the  tire  and  ate 
them,"  said  an  Emporia  col- 
lege jjirl  the  other  (lay.  And 
the  Emporia  Gazetti  calls  it  a 
literary  digest. — Kansas  ■ 
S  or. 

A  QOOO  many  of  our  eiti- 
zens  will  wonder  at  the  super- 
fluous   energy  of    the    Federal 

Government  in  preparing  and 
issuing  a  pamphlet  on  "How 
to   K<  i  p   Four   Cellar    Dry." 

/.--     is  rilh    Til 

Some  of  the  economists 
think    our    great     President's 

idea  of  a  flexible  tariff  wouldn't 
work  out  very  well,  but  we 
hardly  see  why.  in  view  of  the 
success  we  have  had  with 
flexible  platforms. — < 
al. 
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\    KNOTTY    PROBLEM,   AS   IT   WERE 

■ — Smith  in  the  •/  /mat. 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


GERMAN  VIEWS  OF  FRENCH  FEARS 


GERMAN  ECHOES  of  Premier  Briand's  speech  before  (he 
Washington  Conference,  in  which  lie  drew  a  full-length 
picture  of  the  German  menace  to  France,  are  now  heard 
in  the  press  of  the  Fatherland.  Exaggeration  is  the  chiefest  fault 
ascribed  to  Mr.  Briand  by  many  newspapers,  which  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Messrs.  Ludendorff  &  Co.,  heads  of  the  militarist 
and  monarchist  group  in  Germany,  play  right  into  the  hands  of 
those  French  leaders  whom  the  Germans  denounce  as  militaristic. 


A  PARADE  THEY  DARE  NOT  REVIEW. 

Monarchist  Ludendorff  and  Pa  Hindenburg  would  gel  no  cheers,  but 
cursor  from  ihis  army  of  mutilated  marchers. 

—  Wahre  Jakob  (Stuttgart  I. 


such  as  former  Presidenl  Poincare  and  Marshal  Foeh.  On 
tbe  othei  hand,  die  French  press  speak  of  the  necessity  of 
remembering  that  German  propaganda  is  still  alive  and  flourish- 
ing, but  working  with  a  grater  respeel  for  the  intelligence  of 
foreign  auditors.  This  much  they  say  Germany  has  learned; 
and  France  has  learned  enough  about  Germany  to  justify  her 
\isjilance.  In  Germany  the  moderate  organs,  such  as  the 
Frankfurter  Zeitung,  declare  that  Germany  of  to-day  "hates 
war  and  'he  trappings  of  war  like  hell-fire."'  Like  other  nations 
i  "stumbled  into  the  World  War  because  of  incapable  states- 
manship, and  it  suffered  unbelievably  during  the  four  years' 
struggle  for  existence."     This  daily  proceeds: 

"Germany  is  branded  as  the  country  of  Prussian  militarism. 
Now,  there  have  always  been  Prussian  militarists  everywhere; 
and  to-day  they  are  more  numerous  in  other  countries  than  in 
Germany.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  occupied 
region  look  upon  the  military  spectacle  of  the  Armies  of  Occupa- 
tion, esp<  ciallj  of  the  French,  \\  it  h  a  disdainful  smile'.'  Decidedly 
Germany  of  to-day  is  free  from  militarism,  as  is  testified  by  all 
fairminded  visitors  to  the  country.  Yet,  it  is  not  true  (hat  the 
old  militarist  spirit  ■-  dead.  On  the  contrary,  it  survives  and  re- 
es  constant  ><>  >•  sustenance  from  its  fellow  in  enemy  countries. 

"Ludendorff  and  his  congeners  hail  slunk  away  into  a  corner, 
at  the  time  of  the  Armistice  when  the  German  people  believed 
that  the  other  nations  had  a  sincere  wish  for  reconciliation.  Bui 
since  tic    Versailles  Treatj    and  since  the  attitude  of  France 

L6 


reveals  more  and  more  that  there  are  Ludendorffs  also  in  France 
and  that  they  would  desire  Germany's  destruction,  the  old  shrill 
screams  of  our  own  isolated  militarists  are  heard  again.  If 
the  French  would  only  conciliate  the  German  nation  they  would 
have  no  need  to  fear  us,  for  the  great  majority  of  all  Germans 
wish  for  reconciliation,  if  France  does  not  decline  their  prof- 
fered hand,  this  majority  is  in  a  position  to  make  good  its  wish." 

Somewhat  of  a  warning  to  France  appears  in  Germauia,  organ 
of  Chancellor  Wirth,  which  says  thai  "the  hour  in  which  France 
might  have  come  to  an  understanding  with  Germany,  which  is 
far  more  important  than  control  commissions,  is  perhaps  not 
yet  passed,  but  the  hand  of  the  clock  is  perilously  near  the  mo- 
ment of  striking."     The  Social  Democratic  Vorivacrts  observes: 

"Supposing  the  German  proletariat  were  asked  to  give  its 
opinion  of  Briand's  speech,  we  venture  to  say  that  their  reply 
would  be  to  this  effect:  'In  Heaven's  name  Avhy  don't  you 
English,  Americans,  Italians,  Japanese  and  Portuguese  form  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  France,  like  the  alliances, 
both  open  and  secret,  which  she  has  already  concluded  with 
Belgium  and  Poland?  And  if  you  do  that,  lift  the  intolerable 
military  pressure  that  France  imposes  on  Germany,  which  is 
costing  us  much  more  than  France,  and  which  expense  could  be 
put  to  so  much  better  use  in  rebuilding  the  devastated  regions 
and  in  caring  for  war  widows  and  orphans.'  " 

The  Vorwaerts  goes  on  to  caution  the  German  people  against 
Ludendorff  and  his  ilk  because  they  are  really  aiding  the 
plans  of  the  French  militarists.     Moreover,  it  protests  against 


i.-u..  -(»(l^c*Sl «6»iii. !'."* 


PARASITES  <>\    THE   GERMAN   OAK. 

—  Wahre  Jakob  (Stuttgart). 


Premier  Briand's  statement  thai  France  has  done  all  in  her 
power  to  help  the  peace  partj  in  Germany,  namely,  the  present 
Coalition  Government.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  il  declares  - 

••In    all    vital    matters    affecting    German    national    interests, 
France  could  not  have  done  better  than  she  has  done,  if  she  had 
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started  out  with  the  deliberate  purpose  to  stimulate  reaction 
n  ( Germany.  We  do  not  wish  to  repeat  what  we  have  often  said 
lefore,  but  we  will  mention  just  one  fact  as  enough,  and  that  is, 
Upper  Silesia.  If  the  so-called  support  to  the  German  Republic 
r,  v, , .,,  by  France  is  of  the  same  kind  in  the  future  as  we  have 
mown  in  the  past,  it  is  beyond  question  that  we  shall  have  an 
ncrease  of  menacing  Monarchist  and  Nationalist  sentiment  in 
.'Jermany.  At  the  same  time  we  insist  that  the  supposed  'Ger- 
man peril'  would  even  in  these  circumstances  remain  what  it  is 
it  present,  that  is.  a  joke. 

"But  this  joke  is  a  very  useful  one  for  French  militarists,  as 
t  helps  them  keep  their  political  influence  and  their  high  salaries, 
lor  must  we  forget  that  it  was  France,  in  the  person  of  Marshal 
Foe  1 1,  which  during  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  took  the  stand 
hat  Germany  should  keep  an  army  of  200,000  men,  with  heavy 
irtillery.  At  the  same  time  we  must  remember  thai  it  was 
Premier  Lloyd  George  who  reduced  this  number  to  100,000  men 
without  artillery." 


PEACE-SEEKING  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST 


German  cries  that  France  is  the 
choed  too  in  some  sections 
)f  the  Austrian  press.  Thus  t  he 
■Socialist  Wiener  Arbeiler  Zei- 
ung  says  that  Premier  Briand 
sings  the  old  song  of  France's 
ove  of  peace  which  runs  that 
'only  to  preserve  peace  does 
France  need  a  big  army."  Wil- 
lelm  II  sang  the  same  song, 
iccording  to  this  daily,  which 
s  that  "if  you  wish  peace 
prepare  for  war,"  and  we  read: 


"As  the  Prussian  military 
nonarchy  insisted  on  having 
irmaments,  with  the  consc- 
ience that  all  Europe  became 
me  great  armed  camp — which 
was  the  inevitable  effect  of  the 
French  aim  of  revenge  after 
;he  blow  of  1870 — so  now  the 
French  bourgeois  Republic  in- 
sists on  having  its  armaments, 
m  the  plea  that  the  Germans 
ire  designing  vengeance  for 
;heir  defeat.  It  is  a  fact  that 
3ermans  like  Ludendorff  and 
itinnes  give  some  color  to  the 
}rospects  outlined  by  Foch  and 
oucheur.  The  German  Re- 
niblic,  born  of  the  defeat  of 
[918,  has  its  Boulangers,  just 
is  the  French  Republic,   born 


militaristic   sinner"   are 


MUZZLING   BAVARIA'S 

"Watch  your  step- 


)f  the  defeat  of  1871,  had  its  Ludendorff.  Nevertheless,  there 
s  a  vast  difference  between  the  prattle  about  German  revenge 
n  these  days  and  the  French  policy  revenge  of  before  the 
var.  After  1871  France  remained  a  mighty  military  power, 
or  the  Peace  of  Frankfort  did  not  disarm  France  as  the  peace 
>f  Versailles  disarmed  Germany.  The  requisites  of  war  are 
io  longer  to  be  found  in  Germany,  and  before  her  lost  arma- 
nents  could  be  replaced,  Berlin  might  be  entered  by  a  French 
irmy  very  much  weaker  than  the  one  now  existing.  Conse- 
[uently  no  serious  credit  can  be  given  by  thinking  minds 
;o  the  twaddle  of  inveterate  pan-Germans  about  a  war  of 
evenge.  But  Mr.  Briand  likes  to  frighten  the  nursery  with 
ids  talk  for  domestic  political  purposes.  In  reality  the  revenge 
dea  of  the  Pan-Germans  is  not  aimed  at  France,  but  at  the 
.Herman  proletariat.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Briand  still  argues 
,hat  France  can  not  disarm,  because  of  Germany's  daily  threat 
)f  a  new  war,  only  goes  to  show  how  much  simplicity  and  ob- 
■iiseiu !SS  the  French  military  leaders  still  think  there  exists  in 
■heir  own  and  in  other  nations." 

Among  the  French  press  we  find  the  Paris  (Conservative) 
Kgaro  saying  that  "German  propaganda  would  not  obtain 
inch  line  results  if  it  were  not  for  the  mistakes  of  the  Allies," 
addle  the  Royalist  Gavlois  declares  Premier  Briand 's  Washing- 
ton speech  shows  "haughty  openness"  which  "dictates  our 
'uture  policy"  that  "may  be  exprest  in  two  words:  Self- 
reliance." 


WHAT  REALLY  ARK  THE  DEMANDS  of  King 
Constantine  and  his  ministers?  asks  the  semi- 
official Paris  Temps,  which  remembers  that  early 
in  November  the  Greek  leaders  were  content  to  have  a~  ba 
of  understanding  the  conditions  that  Premier  Briand  and  Lord 
Curzon,  the  British  Foreign  Minister,  looked  upon  as  workable 
last  June  in  Paris.  But  these  terms  were  rejected  in  June  by 
the  Greek  Government,  we  are  told,  because  it  then  counted  on 
finishing  the  war  by  the  capture  of  Angora.  The  Greek  offen- 
sive failed  to  gain  its  goal,  despite  long  and  hard  fighting,  which 
resulted  in  serious  losses,  and  the  consequence  was  that  Con- 
stantino's Governmenl  decided  to  agree  thai  Lord  Curzon  and 
Premier  Briand  were  right.  It  remained  only  to  find  out  whether 
the  Turks,  whose  military  position  has  been  singularly  improved 
since  June,  would  now  accept  the  conditions  that   were  drawn 

up  when  they  were  in  a  very 
much  weaker  position. 

So  the  French  (iovernment, 
when  notified  of  Gre< 
willingness  to  accept  the 
terms,  replied  to  England  thai 
it  would  be  well  to  ascertain 
whether  both  sides  would 
accedi;  to  the  basic  points  of 
negotiation  fixt  upon  last 
June.  Now  the  British  Govern- 
ment, desirous  of  being  better 
informed  about  the  wishes  of 
Greece,  asked  the  Greek 
Premier  Gounaris  to  set  them 
down  in  writing.  Mr.  Gou- 
naris forwarded  a  memoran- 
dum to  the  London  Foreign 
Office,  and  the  contents  of  this 
communication  have  "only 
reached  Paris  by  hearsay," 
and  this  semi-official  French 
organ  proceeds: 

"  It  was  proposed,  apparent- 
ly, that  a  native ( !  reek  go \  ernor 
should  be  installed  in  Smyrna. 
and  that  the  Christian  minor- 
ities in  that  pari  of  Asia  Minor 
not  included  in  the  autonomous 
zone  of  Smyrna  should  be 
under  an  administration  similiar  to  that  of  the  Christians  in 
the  Smyrna  zone.  It  is  permissible  to  think  that  the  British 
Government  considered  the  Greek  suggestions  excessive,  and 
thai  they  asked  Mr.  Gounaris  to  modify  them.  Eventually 
it  was  learned  that  Mr.  Gounaris  withdrew  the  propositions 
that  were  not  satisfactory  to  England,  and  that  he  took  wholly 
and  simply  the  attitude  adopted  by  him  at  the  beginning 
of  November.  In  other  words,  the  Greek  Government  seems 
to  be  ready  to  do  business  on  the  lines  projected  last  June. 
Such  is  the  information  that  has  come  to  Paris.  As  to 
tlie  news  that  England  has  in  mind  a  conference  to  be 
held  betweeen  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  Britain,  France  and 
Italy,  it  does  not  alter  the  status  in  which  the  problem  lies.  For 
the  moment,  supposing  the  Creek  Governmenl  do.-  go  back  to 
the  ground  plan  of  negotiations  drawn  up  last  June,  the  question 
still  remains,  whether  the  Creeks  are  willing  on  their  sid-  to 
treat  on  this  basis.  " 

Le  Temps  goes  on  to  say  that  some  English  newspapers,  in 
particular  the  London  Daily  Telegraph,  are  ready  to  accuse 
France  of  being  too  well  disposed  towards  the  Turk-.  So  this 
important  French  daily  finds  satisfaction  in  an  interview  in  the 

Daily  Telegraph  which  shows  that  "certain  British  statesmen 
share  the  view-point  of  France  about  the  Near  Fast."  It  is 
related  that  at  Delhi,  where  the  Viceroy  of  India.  Lord  Reading, 
lives,   an  influential   delegation  of  Mussulmans  came  to   visit 


MONARCHICAL  LIOX. 

— this  lion  bites!" 

■ — Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 
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him  with  a  specific-  message,  which  is  not  reprinted  in  the  Daily 
■graph,  but  'the  tenor  of  which  may  be  gathered  by  reading 
the  response  which  the  Viceroy  made."  The  Mussulman  dele- 
gates, says  L>:  T-  nps,  protested  against  the  situation  resultant 
from  foreign  control  of  Constantinople,  from  the  giving  of  Smyrna 
and  Thrace  to  the  Greeks,  from  the  abolition  of  Turkey's  sove- 
reignty at  V  nd  Medina.  Lord  Reading  assured  the  A I  - 
sulnian  delegation,  according  to  the  Daily  Telegraph,  that  their 
protest  would  he  presented  to  the  Government  of  His  Britannic 
Majesty  with  all  the  authority-  possest  by  the  Empire  of  India. 
But  L-   Ti  "ips  points  out  that — 

""The  Viceroy  went  much  farther,  for  he  reported  to  the 
Mussulman  delegates  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  "had  a 
spoken  for  the  suppression  of  international  control  at  Constanti- 
nople, reserving  the  conditions  of  internationalization  of  the 
3  nits.'  and  had  thus  spoken  "in  the  common  interest  of  Tur- 
and   general   peace.'     Lord    Reading   even   added — which 


THK     '  '    \T. 

Es  1  f  a  cat   has  nine  lives,  how  many  has 

Tutk. 

— !■  Cieni 


mak  'hink  that  negotiation-  ally  in  proe- 

the  Britannic  Government,  t;  rnment  of  India,  and  the 

Mussulman  organization  on  the  subject  of  the  *ion    of 

.•■e  in  the  Orient — 'that  the  views  of  the  delegation,  as  i 
they  concerned  Thrace,  had  already  borne  fruit,  and  that  when 
the  eonditi  -  known,  it  would  be  realized  that  the  Indian 

Mussulman  view-point  plays  a  much  larger  role  than  has  been 
hitherto  suspe-  >ecially  in  all  matters  touching  relig^ 

thought.'  These  interesting  declarations,  which  show  the 
political  sagacity  of  Lord  Reading,  give  evidence  that  the 
Bri"  •vernnient    understands    the    nee-  >f   handling 

Mussulman  opinion  by  making  it  officially  known  that  the 
rights  of  the  Turks  are  d." 

ps  declares,  however,  that   there  is   no  possibilr 
general  peace  in  the  Near  Eas  ng  antine  and  his 

mil  ^ree  to  evacuate  all  Asia  Minor  and  to  take 

out  of  it  with  evacuation  all  form  and  pretext  of  intervention, 
and  it  &• 

"If  the  Bri"  ^rnment  could  obtain  such  an     _   ■  ■     lent 

a  Premier  Gounaris  it  would  render  a  great  service  not  only 

he  Mussulmans,  who  have  manifested  their  sentiments  in 

India,  but  a  popu.  linor.  who 

suffer  cruelly  through  the  Greco-Turkish   War.  of  which  they 

the    pretended    benef;  ind    who    will    find    defini" 

guarantee  for  only  in  by  the 

j  -  and  the  Turk 


ENGLAND'S  "GREATEST  HOME  RULER" 

OF  ALL  THOSE  who  stood  with  Gladstone  thirty-five 
years  ago  in  the  first  attempt  to  do  for  Ireland  what 
England  has  done  in  the  agreement  that  makes  the 
Emerald  Isle  a  Free  State.  Lord  Morley.  known  to  poli- 
ticians and  the  public  for  many  years  as  "Honest  John"  Morley, 
is  beyond  question  the  greatest  survivor.  Thus  observes  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  which  considers  it  a  handsome  gesture 
that  Lord  Curzon  should  have  chosen  Viscount  Morley  of  Black- 
burn to  move  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  Address  in  reply  to  the 
King's  speech  inviting  Parliament  to  ratify  the  peace  with  Ireland. 
The  Guardian  goes  on  to  say.  that  "every  surviving  British  Home 
Ruler  of  1SS6  will  express  his  delight  in  the  happiness  that  falls 
to  Lord  Morley."  and  it  continues: 

"'How  incessantly  the  history  of  the  British  Empire  illustrates 
the  truth  of  that  guiding  principle — that  in  seasons  of  crisis  and 
danger  the  bolder  course  is  almost  always  the  right  course  for  a 
British  -  -  tan!  And  what  a  discourse  Lord  Morley.  of  all 
men.  could  utter  on  that  theme." 

British  statesmanship  did  the  bold  thing  in  Canada,  when  it  was 
all  but  lost  to  Britain,  we  are  told,  and  it  "saved  Canada  to  be 
our  magnificent  comrade  in  the  sorest  of  all  our  after-trials/'  It 
did  the  bold  thing  in  South  Africa,  and  "healed  even  the  hatred 
burnt  into  Dutch  South  Africa's  heart  by  the  13.000  deaths  of 
children  in  our  concentration  camps."    On  the  other  hand — 

"We  shrank  back  in  caution  and  suspicion  when  the  United 
s  of  to-day  were  ours  to  keep  or  throw  away,  and  we  lost 
them.    For  a  quarter  of  a  century  we  stood  shivering,  hesitating, 
and  reflecting  before  doing  the  bold  thing  in  Ireland,  with  the 
.It  that  the  dive  we  had  to  take  became  always  higher  and 
higher,  the  water  below  always  colder  and  colder.     This  is  not 
to  say  that  there  can  not  be  such  a  thing  as  excessive  boldness  in 
-  oanship.    Nor  dots  it  mean  that  no  real  and  serious  risks 
were  run  in  each  of  •'     •         -   -    .vhere  our  boldness  prospered. 
What  it  means  is  that,  the  English  political  temperament  being 
npounded  as         •    the  danger  of  playing  too  exclusively  for 
ty  in  a  politiea":       -  -    -  a  much  more  closely  besetting  danger 
to  it  than  that  of  launching  out  too  boldly  in  some  act  of  sheer 
faith  in  the  pov  g     icrosity  and  in  the  general  decency  of  man- 

kind. "We  can't  risk  it'  was  the  commonest  of  all  the  reasons 
that  weighed  with  intelligent,  moderate  men  on  the  L'nionist  side 
in  1886.  The  words  exprest  an  assumption  that  in  dealing 
with  Ireland  there  was  safety  to  be  had  at  all — that  the  existing 
-  3t<  was  a  kind  '>f  solid  land,  and  Home  Ride  a  plunge  from 
it  into  deep  wat< 

All  thi    great  s  of  politico  are  choices  "between  one  ex- 

panse of  deep  v.  ind  another."  it  is  averred,  and  any  pnrvi- 

i.  old  or  new.  for  the  government  of  large  masses  of  men  and 
women  is  a  taking  of  risks.  The  life  of  a  nation  like  the  British, 
which  fi  self  at  the  head  of  a  huge  various  Empire  "can  never 

"he  extraordinarily  secure  life  to  which  civilization  has  accus- 
tomed us  as  individuals."  and  we  read  further: 

s,  in  any  event,  a  life  as  precarious  and.  in 
adventuro;:-      -    that    of    the    medieval   Florentine   who   nevei 
knew,  when  he  left  home  in  the  morning,  whether  his  vigilar 
bol  id  wit  would  suffice  to  bring  him  home  alivt — except 

that  the  perils  are  mostly  not  physical  and  the  qualities  needed 

not  those  of  the  swordsman  but  the  more  difficult  court;  s 
alertness,  p?  .  and  adaptiveness  of  the  statesman." 

-    Lord  Morley's  career 
lntryni-  :  their  greatest  examples,  and  it  adds: 

"T  -      i  a  deci-  -        gland  is  making  at  Wesl 

minster  to-day  go  pretty  far  back  into  st,  and  the  bra\ 

and  honorable  act  now  all  but  accomplished  is  the  act  not  only  of 
horn  hi-  ecord  as  the  final  agents,  but  also  of  a 

multitude  of  o  ad  unrewarded  laborers  with  the  political 

All  of  us  can  remember  Englishmen  who  toiled  unrecog- 
nized, year  after  year,  to  bring  -  peace  with  Ireland  as 

th  or  fame  for  themselves,  and  who  died 
with  nothing  but  their  own  passion  for  right-dohur  *■>  kv<  \>  'he 
hop*  dii  e  in  them  to  the  las 
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ARMENIAN  WARNINGS  AGAINST  TURKEY 

GREAT  ANXIETY  to  resi i  relations  with  the  United 
States  is  preying  on  the  mind  of  Turkish  diplomats  and 
goading  them  to  diligenl  and  devious  endeavor,  ac- 
cording to  Armenian  newspapers  in  the  United  Slates,  which 
directly  reflect  Armenian  home  opinion.  The  Turks  are  said  to 
nali/.e  the  unique  position  of  the  United  Stales  in  the  world 
and  therefore  seek  to  benefit  by  it  in  two  directions.  First 
they  want  a  counter-irritant  againsl  "Armenian  propaganda," 
says  the  Armenian  daily  Hoirenik  (Boston);  and  secondly 
they  desire  to  neutralize  Greek  activities.  On  the  first  point 
this  journal  remarks: 

How  audacious  these  villainous  Turks  are!  After  dealing  a 
deadly  blow  with  intent  to  annihilate  the  Armenian  race,  they 
are  now  maneuvering  to  estrange  from  us  the  United  State-, 
the  greatest  friend  of  our  race  and  the  defender  of  the  ideal  of  an 
independent  Armenian  state.  Here  in  America  is  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Armenian  cause  and  here  the  Turks  intend  to  gel  a 
grip.  After  succeeding  in  acquiring  some  stand- 
ing in  London,  Paris,  Rome  and  Moscow,  the 
Turks  feel  encouraged  to  approach  Washington 
with  their  attractive  bait  of  concessions.  They 
feel  that  if  they  can  get  a  foothold  in  Washington, 
all  will  be  well  for  Turkey  and  the  Kcmalists." 

This  Armenian  newspaper  expresses  its  belief 
that  the  United  States  Avill  not  wish  to  resume 
diplomatic  relations  with  Turkey  so  long  as  Tur- 
key has  not  yet  made  its  peace  with  the  Allien 
Moreover,  it  holds  that  "it  would  be  dishonorable 
and  mean  for  America  to  desert  the  Armenian 
cause  without  some  practical  guaranties,  and  to 
leave  the  fate  of  the  Armenians  to  the  mercy  of 
the  Turkish  blood-stained  simitar.'"  It  is  further 
predicted  that  Armenia  and  the  Armenian  people 
everywhere,  especially  thousands  of  Armenians  in 
America,  will  suffer  a  tragic  disappointment  if 
the  United  States  resumes  diplomatic  relations 
with  Turkey  before  the  Armenian  question  is 
finally  settled.  This  daily  describes  Turkey  as 
a  country  which  has  "shown  itself  to  be  a  great 
enemy  of  civilization  and  has  all  but  reduced  to 
nothing  the  American  educational  and  philan- 
thropic institutions  in  Turkey."  Says  another 
Armenian  journal,  the  Boston  Azk-Bahag: 

"In  spite  of  the1  se\  erance  of  diplomatic  relations  the  Turks  have 
not  ceased  to  court  the  favor  of  the  United  States,  both  during 
the  war  and  since  the  armistice.  They  knew  that  American 
public  opinion  and  the  American  Government  would  have  a  de- 
ciding influence  in  the  settlement  of  questions  raised  by  the  war. 
so  they  have  made  every  effort  to  win  the  friendship  of  America, 
or  at  least  to  neutralize  American  influence  as  much  as  possible, 
so  that  the  former  subjects  of  Turkey  might  not  receive  the 
active  cooperation  of  America  in  their  struggle  for  freedom. 

"It  was  with  these  things  in  mind  that  the  Turks,  who  regard 
all  foreigners  with  hatred  and  suspicion,  gave  a  royal  reception 
everywhere  to  General  Harbord  and  his  mission.  Admiral 
Bristol,  the  American  High  Commissioner  in  Constantinople. 
and  his  office  have  been  and  are  the  object  of  special  Turkish 
favoritism,  almost  to  the  point  of  scandal.  Similarly  the  Turks 
have  neglected  no  opportunity  to  take  American  newspaper 
correspondents  in  a  personally  conducted  party  to  Angora, 
and  through  them  to  announce  to  the  world  the  progress  ■new- 
Turkey  has  made.' 

Bui  this  newspaper  does  not  believe  thai  the  formal  attempts 

of  the  Turks  to  reestablish  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
States  will  be  more  successful  than  their  informal  attempts. 
It  admits  that  the  Turks  are  "pasl  masters  in  diplomatic  craft 
and  have  often  been  successful  in  playing  one  nation  againsl 
another  in  Europe";  but  it  declares  that  they  do  not  know 
America  and  can  not  realize  the  spirit  of  the  country  in  which 
"the  square  deal  and  disinterested  service  constitute  the 
foundation  of  national  policy." 


DEADLOCK  IN  EGYPT1 

DISTURBANCES  IX  EGYPT,  notably  in  Cain,  and 
Porl  Said,  the  sequel  to  the  forcible  removal  from  Cairo 
to  Suez  of  Said  Xagloul  Pasha,  a  Nationalist  leader,  and 
five  of  his  followers,  by  the  British  military  authorities,  becaus< 
they  refused  to  discontinue  their  political  activities  ami  have 
the  city,  resulted  by  Christmas  Day  in  the  estimated  killing  of 
about  nineteen  persons,  and  the  wounding  of  about  forty-five. 
The  out  break  i^  the  direct  consequence  of  the  deadlock  in  Egj  p- 
tian  affairs,  which  the  London  Ecorwm  is  due  to  Egyptian 

Nationalist  "impatience.  From  the  British  standpoint,  the 
plan  sketched  in  the  Milner  Report,  it  tells  us,  formally  termi- 
nates the  British  Protectorate,  recognizes  Egypt  as  i  ■  ign 
state,  and  gives  her  the  option  of  representation  by  her  own 
diplomatic  and  consular  agents  abroad.  But  it  establishes  "a 
perpetual  treaty  of  alliance  with  Greal  Britain,  and  profc 
British  interests  by  appointment  of  a  High  Commissioner  with 


TURKEY   AM)   THE   CHRISTIAN    SALVAGE  CORPS 
"Armenia  remains  the  wall-flower." 

—He  A  Tier    Amsterdam). 


preci  dt  nee  o\  or  the  represcntatn  es  of  other  Pow  era,  and  ha\  ing 
tin  right  to  be  consulted  before  the  conclusion  of  any  COnventi' 
with  them." 

The  abolition  of  the  Capitulations  with  thirteen  other 
Powers  which  "fetter  Egypt  in  legislation  and  taxation" 
is  to  be  negotiated  by  Greal  Britain,  which  would  take  over  the 
protection  of  foreign  Interests.     The  K<>-  also  inform- 

that  Great  Britain  would  guarantee  Egyptian  independence  and 
territorial  integrity,  but  "would  maintain  British  troops  in 
Egypt,  with  full  right  of  passage  over  all  railways  and  facilities 
for  establishing  military  and  naval  stations  ami  aerodromi 
Finally,  the  partnership  in  the  Sudan  would  continue,  and  a 
triumvirate,  representing  Egypt,  the  Sudan,  and  Uganda,  would 
secure  the  equitable  distribution  of  'he  waters  of  the  Nile.  But 
we  read: 

"The  Nationalist   representatives,  enabled  by  the  sileir 
the  Moderates  to  claim  a   mandate  from   the  Egyptian  people, 
object  that  the  Commissioners,  and  the  control  <>f  foreign  n 
tions  and  of  the  protection  of  foreign  s,   constitute 

virtual    British    Protectorate. 

"They  also  demand,  on  historic  grounds,  thai  Egypl  shall 
have   full   control    of    the    Sudan,  which    -  lid   at    . 

neither  administer  nor  hold.     But  their  chief  objection  is  clearly 
to    the    garrisons,    the    ever-pres  gn    of    British 

and  control." 


INDUSTRIAL   "UNDESIRABLES" 


THREE  CLASSES  OF  MEN  are  so  spoiled  by  the  con- 
ditions of  their  employment  that  they  are  declared  to  be 
unfitted  for  jobs  in  a  modern  industrial  plant.  H.  A. 
Haring,  in  an  article  contributed  to  Industrial  Management  (New 
York),  asserts  that  habits  become  so  ingrained  in  these  classes  of 
employees  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  eradicate  them, 
and  that  men  of  these  types  should  therefore  be  avoided,  or  at 
least  regarded  with  suspicion,  by  employers  in  industrial  oc- 
cupations. The  same  warning  that  bids  employers  beware  of 
these  workers  may  obviously  also  be  profitably  utilized  by  the 
men  themselves  to  resolve  to  get  rid  of  the  objectionable  traits 
and  so  make  the  warning  unnecessary.  The  classes  that  Mr. 
Haring  proposes  to  blacklist  are,  first,  waiters,  porters,  and 
others  who  expect  "tips";  second,  railway  brakemen,  flagmen 
and  switchmen;  and  third,  coal-miners.  That  these  men  are 
unfitted  for  factory  employment,  Mr.  Haring  tells  us,  has  been 
revealed  by  experience  gained  in  the  effort  to  reduce  labor  turn- 
over. It  is  unwise  to  employ  them  for  the  reason  that  such 
employees  are  likely  to  prove  inefficient  or  to  become  discon- 
tented, and  therefore  to  quit.     He  continues: 

"First  to  b(  a\  oided  is  the  group  composed  of  those  who  have 
been  waiters  or  bell-boys  at  hotels,  porters  in  sleeping-cars,  and 
public  attendants  in  railway  stations.  Quite  a  number  of  other 
employments  are  of  the  same  general  nature,  all  having  as  their 
outstanding  characteristic  that  a  'tip*  is  involved. 

"Whatever  the  origin  of  the  term  for  this  practise,  no  one 
will  question  its  evil  effect  on  the  servant,  whose  whole  character 
seems,  somehow,  to  be  undermined  thereby. 

"In  employment  such  that  gratuities  are  a  part  of  the  com- 
pensation, quickness  and  alertness  are  more  apparent  than  real. 
These  men  have  been  trained  under  a  system  wherein  their 
earnings  depend  not  upon  the  quality  of  their  work,  but  solely 
upon  the  wealth  and  caprice  of  their  patrons. 

"Such  men  are  poorly  fitted  to  become  employees  of  an  in- 
dustrial plant  with  its  monotony  of  work.  They  weary  of 
regular  duties  and  they  are  unhappy  if  working  within  confined 
areas.  Down  in  their  hearts  they  are  scheming  to  get  more 
money  for  the  same  work  in  the  form  of  extra  pay. 

"A  second  group  of  applicants  to  be  avoided  is  composed  of 
those  who  have  been  railroad  train  crews.  This  term  does  not 
apply  to  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen,  but  to  brakemen, 
flagmen,  switchmen,  and  the  like.  Not  merely  are  these  men  a 
large  proportion  of  the  employed  men  of  the  United  States,  they 
are  even  a  larger  proportion  of  the  floating  or  nomadic  labor  sup- 
ply. Railroads  respond  quickly  to  the  country's  swings  of 
prosperity  and  depression,  with  the  result  that  they  alternately 
employ  and  discharge  men  in  large  numbers. 

"Yard  crew  work  or  rear-end  crew  work  are  the  two  places 
where  beginners  for  train  service  are  taken.  The  railroads  of 
the  country  have  what  is  known  as  their  seniority  rule  for  train 
service,  one  feature  of  which  provides  that  the  most  recent 
employee  shall  be  the  first  to  be  dropt  from  the  rolls,  dis- 
charge then  going  progressh  eh  up  the  line  of  men.  For  these 
two  reasons  we  find  in  this  group  all  of  the  large  number  of 
railroad  men  of  irregular  employment,  and,  consequently,  practi- 
cally all  of  them  who  apply  elsewhere  for  work. 

"Elapsed  time,  not  work  performed,  is  the  basis  of  railroad 
crew  compensation.  Pay  is  on  the  basis  of  hours  and  miles. 
The  Brotherhood  leaders  have  without  ceasing  preached  to  their 
men  the  gospel  that  they  are  selling  to  the  railroads  their  time, 
not  their  services.  The  men  arc  now  thoroughly  schooled  in 
this  doctrine.  The  belief  simply  ruins  such  men  for  becoming 
efficient  workers  in  ordinary  industrial  occupations. 

"As  a  consequence  of  their  spending  so  many  hours  merely 

sitting  in  car-  without  active  occupation  or  waiting  on  sidings 

during  delays,   these  men  lorm  another  habit  which  is  equally 

fruitful  of  trouble  elsewhere.      They  become  great  talkers.    They 

e  tim<    t.,  listen  too  mucn  io  rabid  talk  of  grievances  and 


wrongs.  They  have  too  much  leisure  to  think  over  and  rehearse 
stuff  of  this  sort,  without  exercise  enough  to  work  it  off.  Only 
too  often  one  ex-railroad  man  of  the  talking  type  will  disorganize 
his  department  within  the  noon  hours  of  his  first  week. 

"A  third  class  of  men  to  be  avoided  for  industrial  plants  con- 
tains those  who  have  come  from  the  coal  mines.  The  mining 
of  coal  is  piece  work,  the  basis  being  the  ton.  Men  work,  either 
singly  or  in  couples,  in  'rooms,'  each  connected  with  the  passage 
or  entry  ways.  The  possibility  of  continuous  supervision  or  of 
surprize  tests  does  not  exist.  The  coal-miner  may  work  diligently 
all  day  or  he  may  loaf  eight  hours.  Transplant  such  a  man  into 
a  factory  where  production  is  speeded  and  no  imagination  is 
required  to  picture  what  will  happen.  He  has  no  conception  of 
a  plan  wherein  each  worker  is  fitted  and  speeded  to  other  workers. 

"Miners,  furthermore,  occasionally  present  a  difficulty  in  the 
matter  of  grievances.  This  arises  from  the  method  of  handling 
disagreements  in  the  mines,  a  method  which  does  not  exist 
to  anything  like  an  equal  state  in  any  other  industry. 

"The  coal  mines  are  the  most  thoroughly  organized,  or 
unionized,  of  our  industries.  The  great  control  of  the  officers 
over  the  men  has  been  obtained  by  making  every  petty  grievance 
a  matter  for  settlement  between  the  union  official  and  the  mine- 
owner,  instead  of  permitting  the  mine  foreman  to  settle  it  with 
the  individual  miner.  The  method  of  securing  action  is  to 
magnify  the  grievance  by  shutting  down  the  mine  before  at- 
tempting adjudication.  A  miner,  therefore,  entering  industrial 
employment,  must  learn  that  he  will  not  be  babied,  and  his 
imaginary  injuries  unduly  magnified  by  a  stoppage  of  the 
'works'  for  any  small  cause. 

"It  is  needless  to  caution  the  reader  that  the  characteristics 
mentioned  as  applying  to  these  three  classes  of  workers  do  not 
exist  in  each  individual  equally,  nor  will  every  single  man  be 
inoculated  with  them.  They  nevertheless  in  a  general  sense 
apply  to  those  who  have  previously  worked  under  the  feeing 
system,  on  the  railroads  as  trainmen,  and  in  the  coal  mines. 
Such  men  should  be  accepted  with  these  class  deficiencies  in 
mind,  or  should  be  employed  for  work  which  is  temporary  in 
nature  or  which  does  not  suffer  from  turnover." 


THE  MYTH  OF  SUDDEN  HAIR-WHITENING— The  in- 
herent improbability  of  all  the  tales  of  persons  whose  "hair 
turned  white  in  a  single  night,"  is  maintained  editorially  by  The 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  (Chicago),  despite 
some  testimony  to  the  contrary.     Says  this  journal: 

"Accounts  of  the  sudden  loss  of  color  in  hair  are  occasionally 
found  in  popular  literature,  and  legendary  accounts  of  phe- 
nomenal blanching  of  the  hair  over  night  or  within  relatively 
brief  periods  are  wide-spread.  One  explanation  advanced  is  that 
the  white  appearance  is  due  to  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  hair 
— a  conception  recently  reiterated  by  the  physical  chemist 
Bancroft  of  Cornell  University.  Strong  had  previously  ex- 
prest  a  doubt,  based  on  microscopic  examination,  whether  gray 
hairs  ordinarily  contain  any  more  air  or  other  gaseous  material 
than  do  colored  hairs.  Recently  he  has  pointed  out  anew  that 
hair  consists  of  numerous  cornitied  epithelial  cells  more  or  less 
incompletely  fused  together.  In  the  case  of  human  hair,  most 
of  the  structure  is  cortical.  These  cells  furnish  a  vast  number  of 
external  and  internal  reflecting  surfaces,  as  can  easily  be  seen  by 
placing  a  white  hair  on  the  microscope  stage  with  no  mounting 
fluid.  When  pigment  is  present,  the  incident  light  is  more  or 
less  extensively  absorbed,  according  to  the  amount  of  pigment, 
before  reaching  the  deeper  cells.  The  amount  of  undispersed 
light  reflected  depends,  of  course,  on  the  number  of  internal 
reflecting  surfaces  not  screened  by  pigment.  There  is  always 
some  reflection  of  undispersed  light  by  the  hair  cuticle,  no  matter 
how  much  pigment  is  present.  Admitting  that  white  in  hair 
structures  is  due  to  failure  of  pigment  formation  in  the  follicle 
before  cornification  takes  place,  the  blanching  of  hair  must  be  a 
slow  process  determined  by  the  rate  of  its  growth.  Conse- 
quently the  reports  of  sudden  blanching  of  the  hair  must  be 
regarded  as  inherently  improbable." 
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TELEPHONING  FROM  A  MOVING 
TROLLEY  CAR 

|-^IIK  TROLLEY  WIRE  of  an  electric  railway  system 
carries  a  current    powerful   enough    to   move   its  cars, 

m  with  all  their  passengers.  II  might  be  thought  im- 
practicable to  call  upon  if  to  transmit  in  addition  a  telephone 
current,  with  its  minute  variations  of  intensity,  reproducing 
human  speech  at  a  distant  point;  yet  tliis  is  exactly  what  takes 
place  in  what  is  known  as  the  "carrier  current  *'  system  of  oom- 
municat  ion,  of  which  a  demon- 


stration was  given  at  Schenec- 
tady on  December  1.     These 

tests  were  the  culmination  of 
development  work  extending 
over  ten  years,  followed  by 
practical  tests  on  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail- 
road, where  communication 
was  effected  up  to  sixtj  miles. 
Says  a  writer  in  The  Electric 
Railway  Journal  (Chicago. 
December  10): 

"The  system  makes  use  of 
a  second  currenl  superimposed 
on  the  same  trolley  wire  which 
supplies  current  to  operate  the 

electric  car.  This  'carrier 
cm-rent,'  which  is  generated  at 
higher  frequency  than  the 
power  supply,  serves  to  trans- 
nut  messages  along  the  wire. 
from  which  il  is  picked  up  at 
any  convenient  point  and  made 
to  energize  a  telephone  instru- 
ment. The  demonstration  took 
place  on  the  Schenectady  Rail- 
way, five  miles  from  the  city, 

and  was  arranged  by  t  he  rail- 
way department  of  the  General 
Electric  Company,  which  is 
interested  in  the  development 
of  the  new  system. 

"  Prom  the  moving  electric 
car  the  railway  men  were  en- 
abled to  talk  successfully  with 

a  substation  on  the  line  several  miles  distant,  and  also  to  Listen 
to  conversation  from  the  operator  in  the  station.  The  second 
feature  of  the  demonstration  was  listening  to  the  conversation 
of  the  substation  attendant  a1  a  waiting-room  two  miles  from 
the  substation,  the  messages  being  transmitted  over  the  trolley 
wire  and  amplified  in  the  waiting-room  by  a  loud-speaking  tele- 
phone instrument. 

"The  demonstration  was  designed  primarily  to  show  the 
applicat  ion  of  the  system  to  communication  <>n  electric  railways. 
especially  as  regards  expediting  train  operation.  The  apparatus 
used  for  carrier  current  communication  is  small  and  simple  of 
operation. 

"Il  consists  essentially  of  vacuum  tubes  used  as  oscilla- 
tors, rectifiers  and  detectors,  making  up  a  telephone  equip- 
ment equaling  in  sensitiveness  and  simplicity  the  mqsl  modern 
apparatus." 

So  successful  were  the  experiments  that  telephone  and  trac- 
tion engineers  believe  they  will  lead  to  the  early  perfection  of 
a  practical  telephone  system  for  electric  roads.     We  read: 

"Commenting  on  the  tests,  W.  15.  Poller,  engineer  of  the  rail- 
wax  and  traction  department  of  the  General  Electric  Company, 
said:  'These  tests  at  Schenectady  and  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  Railroad  indicate  the  early  perfection  of  a  practical 
telephone  system,  utilizing  the  power  wires  as  a  conductor, 
which  will  provide  for  the  usual  call  and  telephone  communica- 
tion between  differenl  cars  or  trains.  This  system  is  equally 
applicable  lo  communication  between  the  train  dispatcher  and 
the  trains  in  operation  under  his  direction.  This  is  an  important 
development  which  we  feel  sure  will  contribute  materially  to 
the  facility  and  safetj   of  railway  operation.'  ' 


telephoning;  from  a 


POSSIBILITIES  OF  DRIED  BANANAS 

BANANA-FIGS,  BANANA-CHIPS  and  banana-flour 
may  soon  he  common  article-  of  commerce.  Their 
manufacture  will  be  a  revival  on  an  improved  plan  of 
dried  banana  products  common  in  Central  Europe  during  the 
war.  Oscar  James  Vogl,  writing  in  Tht  American  Food  Journal 
(New  York)  reminds  us  that  Germany  and  Austria  had 
to  conserve  every  ounce  of  food,  and  so  were  forced  to  make 
use  of  dehydration  in  all  conceivable  form-.     It  i-  therefore  not 

io   be   wondered   at    that    the 

authorities  on  food  dehydra- 
tion are  found  in  Germany. 
Xo  other  country  ha-  devoted 
so  much  thought  and  research 
to  this  industry.  To-day  fifty 
million  underfed  Germans  and 
Austrian 6  depend  for  their 
d  largely  on  dehydration. 
Mr.  Vogl  continui 

"  In  getting  the  data  for  tlu- 
article  i  was  compelled  to  visit 
i  he  scientific  sanctuary  and 
laboratories  of  Dr.  Herman 
Luthje  of  Berlin,  who  cheer- 
fully and  kindly  put  aside  all 
secretiveness,  and  frankly  told 
me  the  story  <>f  dehydrating 
bananas. 

■'  A  great  injustice  is  alwaj  - 
done  a  new  food  industry 
when  it  i-  permitted  to 
questionable  raw  material-. 
The  canning  industry  never 
made  such  rapid  stride-  until 
it  adopted  quality  and  rigid 
factory  inspection  a-  a  perma- 
nent policy. 

"  Food  dehydration  has  un- 
fortunately been  used  as  a.  war 
relief  measure  and  many  food 
products  have  been  dehy- 
drated which  should  have  ' 
thrown  away. 

"  Bananas  being  a  \  i 
eate  fruit.  easily  spoiled. 
bruised  and  contaminated,  must  therefore  be  carefully  selected 
for  dehydrating  purposes.  Any  sort  of  banana  can  be  dehy- 
drated of  course,  ju.-t  as  any  apricot,  peach,  plum,  or  prune:  but 
if  a  quality  product    is    desired,  only    ripe,  sound,   perfect  fruit 

should   be  used. 

"Dehydrated  bananas  found  much  favor  and  a  ready   market 
in   Central    Europe   under   the   name   of   banana    tig-.      In   f. 
the  demand  exceeded  the  supply  a-  Ions,'  a-  quality  banana 
were  produced. 

"A  decline  in  demand  succeeded  the  prosperity  period,  but 
to-day  the  livid  is  again  wide  open.  Small,  sweet  bananas  are 
best  suited  for  the  making  of  tine  banana  figs.  They  must  be 
allowed  to  ripen  thoroughly  in  tin  storage  room  until  they  bav< 
turned  to  a  golden  yellow  color.  Then  they  must  be  peeled  and 
all  liber  remo\  ed. 

"Before   the   war   this   peeling   was   done   by   hand,   but    now 
machines  have  been  invented,  making  the  process  verj  sanitary. 
These  machines  also  pro\  ide  for  proper  dumping  of  the  peeJu 
The  quicker  these  are  removed  from  the  premises  tin  better  it  i- 
for  the  finished  product. 

"Free  from   -kin-  and   fiber  the  banana-  are  placed  on  trays, 
the   trays   -tacked   on    tray    cart-   running  on   rails   and    pass 
through   tunnel   dryer-  until   their  water  content    ha-   been 
duced  to  tw  enty  per  cent. 

"During    dehydration    the    banana    goes    through    a    phy 
as  well  as  a  chemical  process     The  physical  pi  the  dr; 

out  of  a  great  pari  of  the  water. 

"The  chemical  process  is  t he  complete  com  ersion  of  • 
into  sugar. 

"The  perfect  finished  product  is  of  rich  golden  yellow 
color  and  of  sticky  tiglike  appearance.  b  is  packed  in 
boxes  and  ship,  e  1  to  market,   keeping  its  tint    Savor  and  color 
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,,,!•  many  months  if  stored   in   a   well-ventilated   coo]   and   dry 

I  lac*  . 

"The  poorly  made  banana  figs  are  tough  and  leathery.     If 
or    to1    properly  ripened  fruil    has  been  used,   ii   can 
be  di  in    the  flavor,   which  in  thai   case  would  be  sour, 

and  sometimes  rancid. 

••For  banana  chips  one  uses  the  large  bananas,  rich  in  starch, 
known  as  'Machos,'  since  thej  arc  not  suitable  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  banana  figs  on  account  of  their  low  sugar  content. 

"These  dry  banana  chips  arc  quite  brittle  and  arc  milled 
into  a  line  flour.  In  this  form  they  find  a  ready  market 
among  the  biscuil  manufacturers,  who  blend  it  in  right  pro- 
portions with  wheat  flour  and  produce  through  it  a  highly 
palatable,  line  flavored,  aromatic  baked  product.  It  is  also 
used   for   the   baking,  of   cakes,    pies,    and    for   confectionery. 

"All  believers  in  a  well-rounded  diet 
recotrnize  in  the  banana  one  of  the  most 
nourishing  fruit  products  known.  Owing  to 
its  large  content  of  albumen,  sugar,  starch 
and  mineral  salts,  it  is  entitled  to  a 
high  position  among  fruit  foods. 

"When  applied  to  dehydrated  banana 
products,  this  statement  may  lie  under- 
-  icd,  for  here  we  have  reduced  the  water 
content,  and  providing  the  right  process 
has  been  used,  all  staieh  has  been  con- 
verted into  easily  digested  sugar,  while  the 
albumen  and  mineral  salt  content  remains 
the  same  as  in  the  ripe  banana. 

"In  some  ways  the  properly  dehydrated 
banana  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  freshly 
picked  fruit.  The  food  value  cost  is  con- 
siderably  lower  than  that  of  fresh  bananas. 
If,  for  example,  bananas  were  costing  the 
consumer  40  cents  per  dozen,  and  five 
bananas  represented  a  pound,  this  pound  of 
liananafood  value  would  cost  the  consumer 
16 ]  2  cents.  Three  pounds,  representing  15 
fresh  bananas  would  cost,  therefore.  49 H 
cents.  While  one  pound  of  -  dehydrated 
bananas  or  banana  figs,  for  example,  would 
only  cost  the  consumer '35  cents,  since  it 
takes  about  4\;>  pounds  of  fresh  bananas  to 
make  a  pound  of  dehydrated,  the  dehydrated 
i<  four  and  a  half  times  as  nourishing  and 
forty  per  cent,  cheaper,  besides  being  more 
i  asily  digested,  since  the  starch  has  been 
converted  into  sugar.  It  would  be  hard 
to  find  another  food  product  possessing  the 
same  nutritive  value  per  pound." 
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RABBITS   AND   MOSQl  TIDES  —  Malaria 
is  propagated   by    the  An  ••  mosquito. 

ThL  ereature  is  by  no  means  rare  in  Euro- 
pean countries,  but  the  malady  it  dissemi- 
nates is  quite  uncommon,  whereas  its  ravages 
in  this  country  and  other  non-European 
lands  arc  very  extensive.  The  reason  for 
this,  we  are  told  in  the  Bibliothequi  Univer- 
selle  ("Paris),  has  been  studied  by  two  French 
physiologists,  Legendre  and  Oliveau,  and 
they  have  come  to  the  astonishing  conclu- 
sion that  the  comparative  immunity  from 
malaria  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  is  due  to  the  very 
general  custom  of  rearing  rabbits!  In  other  words,  it  is  not 
that  the  mosquitoes  love  mankind  les-  but  that  they  love 
rabbits  more.  Given  a  choice  between  human  flesh  and  that 
of  the  rabbit,  they  find  the  latter  more  delectable.  In  their 
report  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  fch<  se  scientists  state 
that  this  singular  theory  is  amply  supported  by  facts.  One 
of  the  most  convincing  of  these  is  thai  in  a  locality  abounding 
with  the  Anopheles  mosquitoes  the.  are  never  found  in  human 
dwelling-places  nor  among  cattle,  hors  is,  swine,  or  fowls,  pro- 
vided there  are  rabbi'1  hutches  nearby.  Stranger  still,  Mrs. 
Anopheles,  who  is  the  deadlier  of  the  species,  has  no  use  for 
Mrs.  Rabbit,  confining  her  quest  for  blood  to  the  male. 


Courtesy  of  the  Army  Ordnance  Department. 

4,000-POUND  DEMOLITION 

BOMB 

100-pound  Demolition  Bomb  at  ]c  fi 


THE  BIGGEST  AIR  BOMB 

^HE  WORLD'S  LARGEST  BOMB  was  dropt  from  an 
airplane  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Army  Ordnance 
Association,  as  described  in  Army  Ordnana  Wash- 
ington). This  latest  development  of  aircraft  bombs  weighed 
1,000  pounds,  or  two  tons,  and  William  A.  Borden,  author  of 
the  article  in  the  magazine  just  named,  believes  it  doubtful, 
if  the  general  public,  whose  impression  has  been  gained  in 
motion  pictures,  fully  appreciates  the  great  size  or  destructive 
power  of  this  super-bomb.     He  goes  on: 

"'The  accompanying  illustration  of  the  bomb  in  an  upright 
position  with  a  man  on  one  side  and  a  100-pound  Demolition 
Bomb  on  the  other  gives  a  good  idea  of  its 
relative  dimensions.  It  measures  13)^  feel 
in  height  (from  fins  to  nose).  It  is  nearly  2 
feel  in  diameter,  and  has  an  actual  weight 
of  about  4.300  pounds,  of  which  approxi- 
mately 2.000  pounds  is  high  explosive.  S< 
far  as  is  known  no  other  country  has  pro- 
duced a  similar  weapon  of  such  size. 

"It  was  designed  by  the  Aircraft  Arma- 
ment Division  in  tne  Office  of  the  Chief  ol 
Ordnance,  for  use  by  the  largest  bombing 
aircraft  in  the  attack  of  naval  vessek 
of  the  most  modern  battle-ship  type,  and 
in  raids  against  great  munition  plants.  Care- 
ful consideration  was  given  to  all  results  ob- 
tained in  previous  experimental  work,  and 
in  the  design  are  embodied  all  the  latest  im- 
provements. Altho  constructed  to  pene- 
trate without  deformation  or  fracture  the 
usual  targets  against  which  it  might  he  used, 
it  is  not  constructed  to  go  through  heavy 
armor.  In  addition  to  being  made  strong 
enough  to  withstand  impact,  the  case  is 
proportioned  to  hold  as  much  explosive  as 
possible,  for  it  is  mainly  upon  the  amount 
of  explosive  carried  that  the  destructive 
effect  of  the  bomb  is  dependent.  Fuses  in 
the  nose  and  tail  of  the  bomb  have  been 
designed  to  give  either  instantaneous  action 
or  delayed  action,  permissible  delays  ranging 
from  a  few  hundredths  of  a  second  up  to  sev- 
eral seconds.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  bomb 
may  lie  considered  the  most  powerful  and 
efficient  weapon  of  its  type  yet  produced. 

"In  the  test,  the  bomb  was  carried  in  the 
air  by  an  American-made  Handley-Page, 
and  in  order  that  the  airplane  might  lift 
this  great  weight  it  was  stript  of  all  its 
extra  military  load,  the  fuel  tanks  were  but 
partly  filled,  and  the  pilot,  bomber  and  one 
mechanician  were  the  only  ones  allowed  to 
make  the  flight.  Taking  off  with  such  a  load 
was  in  itself  a  dangerous  venture,  and  added 
to  this  was  the  hitherto  untried  experiment 
of  releasing  so  much  weight  at  one  time  from 
an  airplane. 

"The  observers  witnessed  the  test  from 
the  main  front  of  the  proving  ground,  about 
2.01)0  yards  from  the  point  over  which  the 
bomb  was  dropt.  As  the  airplane  approached 
the  bomb  could  be  seen  very  clearly  sus- 
pended in  position  under  the  fuselage,  and 
when  released  it  dropt  in  perfect  flight,  nosing  down  slowly 
with  fins  guiding  it  on  its  curved  path  through  the  air.  Asked 
later  concerning  the  effect  of  the  release,  the  pilot  stated  that 
the  airplane  shot  up  about  twenty  feet,  but  this  was  no  worse 
than  a  bad  •hump.'  often  encountered  in  flying. 

"When  the  bomb  struck  the  ground,  great  masses  of  earth, 
debris  and  smoke  were  hurled  hundreds  of  feet  in  the  air,  and 
■  ral  seconds  later  came  the  tremendous  crash  of  the  detona- 
tion. A  delay  of  a  few  hundredths  of  a  second  was  used  to 
allow  the  bomb  to  penetrate  the  ground  to  form  a  crater,  thus 
limiting  the  distribution  of  fragments  and  eliminating  the  possi- 
bility of  any  one  of  these  fragments  being  projected  as  far  as  the 
observing  party.  Some  of  the  observers  were  disappointed  that 
the  effect  from  the  detonation  was  not  appreciably  felt,  but  when 
the  smoke  and  dust  had  cleared  away  the  power  of  the  bomb 
was  shown  by  the  immense  crater  formed." 
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JAPAN'S  SEVENTY  DAZZLING  YEARS 


TO  AMERICAN  EYES  no  facl  so  clearly  fixes  Japan 
as  a  World  Power  as  the  Quadruple  Pact  of  the  Pacific. 
Wc  have  had  treaties  and  agreements  before  now  with 
Japan,  but  in  this  one  we  are  signed  up  with  Japan,  Greal  Britain 
and  France  in  an  international  agree- 
ment in  the  widest  sense — as  wide  as 
the  vast  reaches  of  the  world's  greatest 
ocean.  The  pregnant  event  comes  as  a 
dramatic  climax  in  the  drama  of  Japan 
and  the  United  States  which  began  with 
Commodore  Perry's  expedition  to  the 
China  Seas  and  Japan  in  1852  53. 

When  the  "big  black  fire-ships  of  the 
barbarians"  as  the  Japanese  of  the 
Fifties  described  Perry's  squadron  of 
two  steam  frigates  and  two  sloops  of 
war,  appeared  in  the  Harbor  of  Yeddo, 
they  anchored  fifty  miles  from  the  city. 
Nevertheless  the  terror  of  the  Japanese 
ai  "such  a  war-like  apparition,"  writes 
I.  Nitobe  ("Intercourse  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan"),  threw  the 
city  into  a  convulsion  of  fear: 

"In  all  directions  were  seen  mothers 
flying  with  children  in  their  arms,  and 
men  with  mothers  on  their  backs. 
Rumors  of  an  immediate  action,  exag- 
gerated each  time  they  were  communi- 
cated from  mouth  to  mouth,  added 
horror  to  the  horror-stricken.  The 
tramp  of  war-horses,  the  clatter  of 
armed  warriors,  the  noise  of  carts,  the 
parade  of  firemen,  the  insistent  tolling 
of  bells,  the  shrieks  of  women,  the  cries 
of  children,  the  din  in  all  the  streets 
of  a  city  of  more  than  a  million  souls 
made  confusion  worse  confounded." 

In  time  Commodore  Perry  succeeded 
through  strenuous  negotiation  in  per- 
suading Hie  Japanese  of  his  peaceful 
Intent  and  in  convincing  them  of  the 
mutual  advantage  of  trade  intercourse 
with  the  Western  world.  Since  then  the 
progress  of  Japan,  in  sheer  imitation  of 
the  West,  has  been  so  dazzling  down  the 

speedway  of  the  years  as  to  blind  the  eyes  and  alarm  the 
souls  of  the  peoples  of  the  Western  world  as  ominously  as 
the  Japanese  themselves  were  terrified  when  the  American 
squadron  dropped  anchor  off  Yeddo.  The  present  cover  of 
The  Literary  Digest  commemorates  Commodore  Perry.  The 
Japanese  inscription  at  the  Commodore's  right  means  "Japan's 
Seventy  Dazzling  Years";  and  the  one  at  his  heft  means 
"Special  Japan  Number." 

The  advancement  of  trade  was  always  the  primary  object  of 
Americans,  as  is  evidenced  in  the  speech  delivered  byCommodore 
Perry  before  the  American  Geographical  and  Statistical  Society 
nn  March  li.  1856,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  need  for  American 
steamship  lines  in  the  Pacific.  On  the  question  of  trade  ami 
intercourse  he  said  in  part  ; 

"May  we  not  reasonably  suppose  that  intelligent  travelers 
will  be  allowed  to  penetrate  without  restraint  into  the  interior 
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Japan's  new!-,    created    Regent,  who.  it  is  said. 
"will  do  more  for  the  general  cause  of  democ- 
racy in  .Japan  than  any  other  one  factor." 


districts  of  China  and  Japan? — explore  the  mountains  and  rivers 
— investigate  the  literature  of  the  people — describe  to  us  the 
natural  production  and  geological  character  of  the  country, 
rich-  as  we  know  both  China  and  Japan  to  be  in  all  the 
more  valued  materials?  ... 

"Whatever  may  be  the  future  char. 
in  the  character  of  our  institutions,  the 
people  will  retain  the  same  spirit  of 
adventure  and  indomitable  enterprise, 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  its  many 
islands  and  its  frontier  coasts,  will  ere 
long  be  as  familiar  to  them  as  are  the 
countries  lying  on  the  Atlantic." 

If  Ave  consider  the  stupendous  expan- 
sion of  the  United  States  in  population 
and  resources  in  the  past  seventy  year-. 
we  are  observing  a  fact  of  world  politics 
so  natural  and  familiar  as  to  be  almost 
commonplace:  but  when  we  contemplate 
the  growth  in  the  same  stretch  of  years 
of  the  Island  Kingdom  into  what  some 
call  "the  Prussia  of  the  Far  East."  we 
are  beholding  a  transformation  of  civili- 
zation as  miraculous  as  the  change  from 
stage-coach   to -the   passenger   airplane. 
Some     observers     report      that      the 
Japanese    in    Japan    live    in    "a    semi- 
circle of  hostile  peoples."    They  say  the 
Siberians    "hate    the    yellow    men    for 
directing  the   affairs   of   a  white  people 
in    their    country":   that    the    Koreans 
are  "in  revolt";  that  the  Chinese  "de- 
tesl    and   boycott  the   Japanese";  thai 
the  Filipinos  "fear,  distrust,  and  dislike 
them":   that    the   Formosan  aborigines 
"conduct  guerrilla  warfare  on  the  Japa- 
nese  constabulary";    and   that  "many 
British  residents  in  the  Far  East  speak 
scathingly  of  the  Japanese."     These  in- 
formants tell  us  further  that   the  dislike 
and    arrogance   shown   by  white   people 
towards  the  Japanese  tunc  bred  in  the 
latter   "dislike  and  arrogance    towards 
the   white   man."     Such   citations  show 
the  chief  points  of  feeling  antagonistic 
to  Japan. 
On  the  credit  side  of  Japan  the  plea  is  made  by  political  writer-, 
who  are  not  Japanese,  that  if  she  has  been  guilty  of  imperialistic 
aggressiveness,  she  has  merely  been  imitating  her  Western  exem- 
plars.    Her  mistake  is.  they  say,  that  "she  got  into  the  imperialis- 
tic business  about  twenty  years  after  ii  was  not  considered  a  legit- 
imate business."     Another  writer  lightly  declares  that   "when 
Japan   sat    in   tin1   international    game   it    was  draw   poker;   but 
shortly  after  she  had  mastered  the  finesse  of  it,  they  changed  the 
game    to   parchesi."     Whatever    other    nations   may    think    of 
Japan,  the  American  people  insist   on   their  right   to  form  their 
own  judgment.     To  this  end  the  following  pages  furnish  the  mosl 
comprehensive  account  and  analysis  of  Japan,  the  country  and 
the  people,  that  has  ever  been  issued  in  an  American  publication. 
The  method   followed  is  the  usual   method  of  The  Litf-haio 
Digest  and  the  spirit  animating  this  etTort  is  to  tell  of  Japan 
she  is.  extenuating  nothing  and  setting  down  nothing  in  malii 
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JAPAN   AND   THE   UNITED   STATES 


THE  EASTWARD  MOVEMENT  OF  THE  JAPA- 
NESE and  the  westward  expansion  of  the  United 
States  have  made  the  Pacific  the  stage  for  the  dramatic 
meeting  of  two  civilizations.  Here  "the  rising  tide  of  color" 
breaks  against  the  western  frontier  of  the  white  race.  North- 
ward this  impaci  is  fell  along  Canada's  Pacific  Coast,  and  on 
Mi,  other  side  of  the  world  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  also 
their  "Japanese  problems."  As  a  Japanese  publicist  says, 
"no  one  denies  thai  the  contact  of  different  peoples  and  civiliza^ 
tions  is  liable  to  create  friction" — a  truth  colloquially  epitomized 
in  the  Cockney  expression, 
'"e's  a  stranger,  'eave  a  brick 
at  'im."  In  the  case  of  Japan 
ami  the  United  States  the 
points  of  contact  and  friction 
have  multiplied  in  recent  years, 
changing  to  some  extent  an 
almost  romantic  international 
friendship  to  an  attitude  of 
mutual  suspicion.  Despite 
official  assurances  of  good-will 
on  both  sides,  no  one  who 
reads  the  newspapers  can 
blink  the  fact  that-  this  feeling 
of  apprehension  has  persisted 
at  least  with  certain  elements 
in  both  countries,  and  re- 
sponsible observers;  have  even 
pictured  the  two  nations  drift- 
ing rapidly  toward  the  mael- 
strom of  war.  Thus  when 
President  Harding  invited  Ja- 
pan and  the  other  Pacific 
Powers  to  the  Washington 
Disarmament  Conference  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  one  of  our 
influential  and  representative 
papers,  remarked:  "II  the 
Conference  can  gel  agreements 
which  will  disarm  distrust, 
eliminate   provocative   rivalry 

and  stop  competition  in  preparation  for  war,  peace  will  be  pre- 
served. Otherwise  the  causes  which  make  war  are  making 
them  in  the  Pacific."  And  Professor  Walter  I!.  Pitkin,  in  his 
recent  dispassionate  study  of  the  question,  "Must  We  Fight 
Japan'.'"  (The  Century  Company),  reminds  us  that  "there  are 
main  more  powerful  forces  making  for  war  he)  ween  Japan  and 
the  United  States  to-day  than  there  were  making  for  war  between 
Germany  and  the  United  states  only  ten  years  ago."  lie  adds, 
however,  the  reassuring  reminder  that  "there  are  some  powerful 
forces  working  to  prevent  such  a  war  which  were  not  working  to 
prevent  the  war  between  Germany  and  the  1'nited  States." 

What  are  these  forces  making  for  and  against  war.'  To  meet 
this  question  we  have  examined  the  latesl  testimony  of  many 
dents  of  American-Japjne-  relations,  witnesses  representing 
the  viewpoints  of  both  nations',  and  have  attempted  in  this  article 
to  summarize  and  classify  their  answers.  Turning  first  to  those 
facto/-  which  are  reflected  in  the  accompanying  full-page  map, 
we  see  that  Japan's  annexations  of  territory  and  extensions  of 
influence  from  the  close  of  the  Chinese-Japanese  War  in  L895  to 
the  beginning  of  t  lie  World  War  were  not  of  particular  signifi- 
cance to  the  United  States  except  in  so  far  as  Japan's  expanding 
"spheres  of  influence"  on  the  Asiatic  mainland  brought  her  in 
conflict  with  our  doctrine  of  the  "open  door"  in  China,  lint 
at  the  end  of  the  World  War,  when  the  Peace  Conference  gave 
■Japan  a  mandate  over  the  former  German  islands  of  the  Pacific, 


north  of  the  equator,  the  United  states  saw  Japan  established 
between  the  Philippines  and  our  potential  naval  base  at  Guam 
our  cable  rights  in  Yap  jeopardized,  and,  as  one  critic  of  tht 
Versailles  Treaty  put  it ,  -Japanese  territory  brought  two  thousanc 
miles  closer  to  1  he  Panama  (  'anal. 

But  while  Japan  was  t  hus  drawing  nearer  to  us  geographically 
we  also  were  mo\  ing  to  meet  her.  In  1867,  fourteen  years  aftei 
Perry's  treaty  had  opened  Japan  to  American  trade,  we  acquire* 
Alaska  and  the-  Aleutian  Islands  from  Russia,  thus  advancing 
our  potential  outposts  half-way  across  the  Pacific.     In  1898  w( 

annexed  Hawaii,  2,100  nautica 
miles  westward  from  San  Fran- 
cisco: and  later  in  the  satin 
year,  as  a  result  of  our  wai 
with  Spain,  we  acquired  tin 
Philippines  and  the  island  oi 
Guam.  Only  a  few  hundrec 
miles  separate  the  Unitec 
States  in  the  Philippine; 
from  Japan  in  Formosa. 
Guam,  some  experts  sax- 
is  a  potential  naval  base  that 
could  be  made  the  Heligoland 
of  the  Pacific.  In  1914  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal 
lessened  the  distance  in  a 
military  sense  between  the 
two  nations  by  making  our 
Atlantic  Fleet  aAailable  for 
use  in  the  Pacific  on  com- 
paratively short  notice.  This 
westward  American  expansion 
has  inspired  the  remark  that 
Japan  has  much  more  reason 
to  fear  the  "white  peril"' 
than  America  has  to  fear  tho 
"yellow  peril." 

So   much,   in   brief,    for   the 
story     of     American-Japanese 
relations   as    reflected   on    tin1 
map.       Commenting    on     this 
phase  of  the  situation  the  Chicago  Tribune  says: 

"The  United  States  and  Japan  have  been  in  a  tense  con- 
flict for  the  mastery  of  the  Pacific  ever  since  the  United  States 
acquired  Hawaii.  That  particularly  aroused  Japanese  distrust. 
The  background  of  the  struggle  is  as  plainly  marked  as  ever  any 
background  of  war  was  marked.  The  full  consciousness  of  the 
American  people  is  not  involved,  and  the  administrative  direc- 
tion of  American  moves  is  not  considerate  of  consequences. 
Probably  it  can  not  lie  in  a  republic." 

Among  some  sections  in  the  population  of  both  countries, 
Prof.  (1.  II.  Plakeslee  tells  us  in  his  introduction  to  "Japan  and 
Japanese-American  Relations"  (G.  E.  Stechert,  New  York),- 
friendship  began  to  give  way  to  suspicion, and  even  hostility,  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  Russian-Japanese  War,  that  is,  about-  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  ago.     Says  Professor  Klakeslee: 

'The  immigration  question  was  perhaps  the  occasion  of  it; 
but  it  was  increased  by  opposition  in  this  country  to  Japan's 
policy  and  administration  in  Manchuria  and  Korea.  The  fun- 
damental cause  was  very  probably  the  sudden  awakening  of  the 
United  States  to  the  fact  that  .Japan  was  no  longer  a  mere 
picturesque  land  of  Orientals  which  it,  could  patronize  at  wilU 
hut  was  a  powerful,  proud  nation,  jealous  of  its  rights  and  of  its 
new-found  position  as  a  World.  Power.  This  period  of  friction, 
which  might  easily  have  passed  without  any  serious  result,  was 
continued  by  the  efforts  of  t  he  jingo  elements  in  both  lands.  .  .  . 
Certain  American  papers  and.  politicians  insisted  that  Japan 
was  .secretly  planning  to  attack  us,  and  war  scares  appeared  at 
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Railroads  in  China  controlled  by  Japanese.  .  . 
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periods  suspicious^  convenient  for  the  advocates  of  an  increased 
American  army  and  navy." 

Summing  up  the  American-Japanese  situation  as  he  saw  it 


THE  PIPE  OF  PEACE. 

—  Knot  I  in  the  Dallas  News. 


a  year  ago,  Walter  B.  Pitkin,  in  his  "Musi  We  Fight  Japan?" 

says : 

"Japan  is  expanding  in  eastern  Asia.  Hawaii,  and  our  own 
Pacific  Coast.  Her  interests  in  Siberia  conflict  sharply  with 
American  international  policies.  Her  demand  for  control  of  the 
German  cable  station  on  the  island  of  Yap  and  the  granting 
of  her  wish  by  the  League  of  Nations  have  deeply  disturbed  our 
State  Department.  Her  aggression  in  China  conflicts  with 
American  shipping,  commercial  and  diplomatic  interests,  with 
American  moral  sentiment,  and  with  the  American  policy  of 
'The  Open  Door."  The  enormous  influx  of  Japanese  into  1  lawan 
has  already  made  those  islands  Oriental  in  every  sense  save  feh. 
political  one.  and  within  another  decade  they  will  be  politically 
dominated  by  the  Japanese  vote.  The  lesser  immigration  into 
California  has  broughl  aboul  a  grave  crisis." 

In  the  Russo-Japanese  War  of  1894-95,  for  the  first  lime  in 
modern  history,  an  Asiatic  nation  defeated  a  European  nation. 
Up  to  this  time,  saj  - ( ieorge  Gleason  in  his  "What  Shall  1  Think 
of  Japan?"  Macmillan  Company),  "I  fail  to  find  any  act  in 
Japan's  foreign  diplomacy  which  in  the  light  of  diplomatic 
customs  current  at  the  time  can  be  severely  criticized."  "But 
in  191">,"  adds  Mr.  Gleason,  who  has  lived  in  Japan  for  nineteen 
years,  '"began  that  series  of  undoubted  diplomatic  blunders 
which  have  turned  such  a  large  part  of  the  world  against  the 
Sunrise  Kingdom."  The  Brsl  of  these  blunders,  according  to 
Mr.  Gleason,  was  her  attitude  after  defeating  the  German  gar- 
rison at  Tsingtau.  "Since  that  day,"  he  says,  "Japan  has 
made  every  effort  to  strengthen  her  interests  in  the  Shantung 
hinterland,"  despite  her  promise  to  return  to  China  tins  captured 
possession.  Early  in  the  same  year  came  her  famous  "Twenty- 
one  Demands"  upon  China,  which  menaced  our  treaty  rights  in 
China  and  China's  political  integrity,  and  constituted  the  second 
and  greatest  blunder  ever  made  by  the  Japanese  Government." 
The  -haded  regions  of  China  on  the  ma])  i  p.  '!'>)  cami   under  Japa- 


nese "influence''  through  these  demands.  In  the  summer  of  1918 
"came  the  third  blunder,  the  Siberian  expedition."  in  which 
Japan  "adopted  in  Siberia  a  policy  exactly  like  that  toward 
China"  and  "took  advantage  of  the  preoccupation  of  Europe 
and  the  confusion  of  Russia  to  extend  her  interests  on  the  north- 
ern mainland."  Her  demand  at  Paris  for  the  German  rights  in 
Shantung  is  listed  as  her  fourth  blunder,  and  her  drastic  methods 
of  repressing  unrest  in- Korea  in  1919  "is  the  fifth  blunder." 

Kenneth  Scott  Latourette,  in  his  "Syllabus  on  Japan"  (Japan 
Society,  Inc.,  New  York),  writes: 

"Japan  has  only  two  alternatives,  to  foster  emigration  or  to 
become  an  industrial  and  commercial  nation,  exchanging  her 
manufactured  products  for  food  and  raw  materials. 

"  Many  of  the  best  of  the  vacant  lands  of  the  world,  such  as 
Australia,  the  United  States  and  Canada,  are  closed  against 
her,  and  this  exclusion  is  provocative  of  irritation.  Her  only 
opportunity  is  in  becoming  an  industrialized  nation,  and  if  she 
is  to  do  this  she  finds  her  best  natural  market  and  source  of  raw 
materials- on  the  neighboring  continent.  This  gives  her  a  great 
interest  in  China  and  Eastern  Siberia.  Her  Chinese  policy  is 
her  mam  interest  in  foreign  relations.  If  she  is  to  have  a  strong 
voice  in  Asiatic  affairs  and  is  to  develop  a  large  merchant  marine 
for  her  commerce,  she  feels  the  need  of  a  powerful  fleet  to  protect 
her  shipping  and  her  communications  with  Asia. 

"In  all  these  needs — room  for  emigrants,  vigorous  Chinese 
and  Asiatic  policies,  and  a  large  fleet — her  interests  have  clashed 
with  those  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Latourette  further  reminds  us  that  during  the  war  the 
United  States  was  "the  only  Power  to  lodge  even  a  semi-protest 
against  the  Twenty-one  Demands,"  and  that  "at  Paris  American 
public  opinion  strongly  condemned,  on  the  whole,  the  transfer 
of  the  German  rights  in   Shantung   to    Japan."     These    facts 


"IT  LOOKS   FINE,   BUT  I  CANT  MAKE   IT  BREATHE!' 

— stinson  in  the  Dayton  News. 


"seemed  to  many  Japanese  an  effort  to  check  Japan  in  her 
endeavor  to  realize  what  she  deemed  to  be  her  legitimate 
ambitions."  On  the  other  hand,  "many  Americans  be- 
lieved Japan  to  have  ambitions  to  annex  Hawaii  and  the  Philip- 
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Light  Figures 

1910 
Heavy  Figures 

1920 

1910      1920 

Total  in  the  United  States    72,157    111,010 

In  Hawaii  (1920)  109.274 

In  the  Philippines  (1918)  7,799 
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pines,"  and  "to  become  the  kind  of  menace  to  the  world  thai 
Germany  was  in  1914." 

Glancingfor  a  moment  al  this  general  situati  >n  from  the  Japa- 
nese point  of  view,  we  are  reminded  by  Yoshi  S.  Kuno,  in 
"What  .Japan  Wants"  (Thomas  Y. Crowell  Company), thai  when 
the  United  States  annexe:!  Hawaii  "the  Japanese  popula- 
tion of  the  islands  outnumbered 
that  of  any  other  race,  na- 
tive Hawaiians  not  excepte  I." 
"Nevertheless,"  he  adds,  "the 
Japanese  Government  readily 
recognized  the  annexation." 
All  Japan  really  wants,  says  Dr. 
Kuno,  "is  to  have  a  fair  share  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  on  the 
Pacific."  Such  being  the  ease, 
"the  strong  fortification  by  the 
United  States  of  Hawaii,  Guam 
and  the  Philippines  has  caused 
her  great  misgivings.  She  can 
see  no  reason  from  lie,-  own 
standpoint  for  the  fortification 
of  these  islands  unless  the 
United  States  regards  Japan  as 
a  potential  enemy."  In  "What 
Japan  Thinks"  (The  Macmillan 
Company),  Baron  Shimpei 
Goto  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
not  only  has  the  stream  of 
Oriental  immigrant  s  into  America 
been  checked,  but  "a  counter 
stream  has  begun  to  flow  into 
the  Orient  in  the  shape  of 
American  capital,  with  mis- 
sionaries and  publicists  as  its 
vanguards." 

The  factors  that  make  for  misunderstanding  between  this 
country  and  Japan  are  discust  by  Baron  K.  Shidehara,  Japa- 
nese Ambassador  at  Washington,  in  Current  History  (New 
York).  There  is  first,  he  says,  "the  fear  that  Japan  might  attack- 
America."  This  he  dismisses  by  pointing  out  that  "the  Great 
War  left  America  unassailable,"  and  "no  nation  could  make 
war  on  the  United  Slates  without  risking  national  suicide." 
To  the  alarmists  who  say  that  Japan  could  take  the  Philippines, 
hereplies:  "But  Japan  does  not  wanl  them."  Another  assertion 
made  by  Japan's  unfriendly  critics,  he  says,  is  that  she  "plans 
to  control  and  organize  China  into  an  immense  Yellow  Threat." 
But  such  a  project,  he  explains,  "is  impossible  of  attainment": 

"First,  an  attempt  to  carry  it  out  would  bring  us  directly 
into  conflict  with  all  the  other  nations  already  holding  great 
interests  in  the  Far  East.  Next,  we  should  have  not  only  to 
organize  and  train,  but  to  control  China  politically.  There  are 
centuries  of  history  to  show  the  impossibility  of  it.  China,  has 
been  invaded  and  conquered,  and  the  unvarying  end  of  the 
adventure  has  been  the  absorption  of  the  'conqueror'  into  the 
mass  of  (  nina.    .    .    . 

"But  equal  opportunity  to  help  China  and  in  helping  China 
to  help  ourselves  is  not  to  be  denied  us.  We  are  not  self-sus- 
taining, rich  in  natural  resources,  like  the  United  Slates.  Nor 
have  we  an  empire,  like  the  British,  broadcast  over  the  world  to 
supply  our  needs.  We  have  an  area  about  equal  to  your  State 
of  Montana,  and  a  population  of  sixty  millions.  Like  England 
itself  we  must  obtain  our  sustenance  abroad,  and  our  products 
must  go  to  foreign  markets. 

"China's  markets  and  materials  mean  to  other  countries  only 

more  trade;  to  Japan  they  are  vital  necessities. 

"We  have  reached  the  stage  of  development  where  we  must 
industrialize  in  order  to  preserve  our  existence. 

"Continental  Asia  has  the  materials  for  our  trade.  We 
demand  the  right  to  equal  opportunities  there,  secure  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  in  competing  with  other  countries  we  need  no  advan- 


tages beyond  our  geographical  position.    We  a<k  only  an  adoption 

by  all  concerned  of  the  'live  and  let  live'  policj  ." 

lint  to  many  in  our  Pacific  Coasl  State-  the  Japanese  presenl 
a  domestic  rather  than  a  foreign  problem.  California  in  par- 
ticula  •  ii  ts  a  Japanese  issue  that  agitates  it-  press  and  permeates 
\\<   politics.     .Mi-.  Latourette,  in  the  "Syllabus  en  Japan."  tells 
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GROWTH  OF  JAPANESE   POPULATION   IN   THE    UNITED   STATES. 

The  census  figures  on  the  map  are  for  the  geographical  divisions,  bounded  by  heavy  lines,  and  not  for 
States.  Thus  the  throe  Pacific  Stales  show  an  increase  in  their  Japanese  population  from  57.703  in 
1910  to  93,490  in  1920,  or  a  gain  of  more  that  35.000  in  ten  years.  In  Hawaii  the  Japanese  form  42.7 
percent,   of  the  total  population.      Tn  the  Philippines,   on  the  Other  hand,   the  latest   figures  show   less 

than  8.000  Japanese  in  a  total  population  of  10.314.310. 


us  that  when  Japanese  laborers  first  came  to  this  ountry  they 
were  welcomed  because  they  were  "hard-working,  thrifty  and 
law-abiding."  Prejudice  against  these  immigrants  "first  arose 
in  about  15)00,  but  did  not  become  serious  until  \lM)r>  and  1906." 
lie  gives  the  following  brief  summary  of  subsequent  develop- 
ments; 

The  center  of  the  prejudice  was  in  California,  but  there  was 
also  opposition  to  the  Japanese  in  the  State  of  Washington  and 
in  Hawaii. 

"In  1007  there  was  arranged  the  'Gentlemen's  Agreement' 
by  winch  the  Japanese  Government  undertook  to  prevent  the 
coming  of  unskilled  laborers  to  the  United  States.  The  Japanese 
have  on  the  whole  scrupulously  observed  this  agreement:  but 
they  have  seriously  irritated  the  people  of  the  Pacific  States 
by  permitting  'Picture-Brides'  to  be  sent  over.  This  practise 
has  now  been  discontinued.  Such  Japanese  as  have  entered  the 
United  Stales  have  for  the  most  part  not  been  of  the  groups  fall- 
ing under  the  scope  of  the  prohibition. 

"In  1913  Californians  became  alarmed  at  the  increase  in  the 
amount  of  land  owned  or  leased  by  Japanese,  and  altho  the 
proportion  of  this  land  to  the  total  cultivated  area  of  the  State 
was  small,  they  feared  a  Japanese  invasion  and  in  spite  of  th  • 
opposition  of  President  Wilson,  passed  legislation  which  was 
designed  to  prevent  the  Japanese  from  holding  land  except  on 
a  short-term  lease.  In  1020  new  and  more  stringent  legislation 
was  passed  by  California. 

"  Unless  born  in  the  United  states.  Japanese  are  not  permitted 
to  vote.  They  can  not  become  naturalized  citizens.  The  status 
of  those  who  are  born  in  the  United  Stales  is  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  under  certain  conditions  Japan  may  still  claim  them  as 
her  subjects,  and  that  there  is  some  agitation  for  depriving  them 
of  American  citizenship. 

"The  net  result  of  tin   anti-Japanese  agitation  in  the  United 
States  has  been  to  embitter  Japanese  against    America  ami   to 
increase  the  dislike  and  suspicion  of  Americans  for  Japan 
There  has.  however,  been  an  active  and  influential  minority  in 
each  country  working  for  good-will  and  mutual  understanding." 
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JAPAN'S  MIRACULOUS  COMMERCIAL  RISE 

THE  MOST  ROMANTIC  FACT  about  Japan  has  noth-  ment  to  become  permanently  operative  in  1897.  The  currency 
ing  to  do  with  cherry  blossoms,  s;>  urai,  or  templed  unit  is  the  yen  (fifty  cents),  which  is  subdivided  into  100  sen, 
hills:  it  is  the  fact  that  a  people  W-OJ  an  old  Oriental  of  ten  rin  each. 
civilization  should,  after  centuries  of  non-intercourse  with  the  The  first  Japanese  banks  date  from  1872.  In  1882  the  Bank 
rest  of  the  world,  become  in  the  short  space  of  an  ordinary  of  Japan  was  given  exclusive  powers  of  currency  issue  and  has 
lifetime  one  of  the  leading  modern  commercial  Powers.  On  a  since  been  extremely  successful  as  "the  arbiter  of  national 
July  day  in  1853,  the  ships  of  Commodore  Perry's  squadron  in  finance."  Government  control  over  business  is  further  exercised 
the  Bay  of  Yedo  told  the  people  of  Nippon  thai  a  new  day  was  through  three  other  semi-official  banks,  the  Yokohama  Specie 
dawning  for  Japan  and  that  former  things  had  passed  away.  Bank,  which  is  the  chief  organ  of  foreign  exchange  and  interna- 
To  the  masses  of  the  population  the  coming  developments  were  tional  finance;  the  Hypothec  Bank,  with  its  many  local  branches, 
of  course  quite  unseen.  To  the  rulers  of  Japan  they  were  far  which  lends  money  on  real  security  to  aid  agricultural  develop- 
fro  m  welcome.  A  solemn  conclave  of  notables  which  met  at  the  ment.  and  through  which  the  Government  can  force  farmers  to 
call  of  the  Shogun  voted  to  remain  in  isolation.  But  despite  adopt  modern  methods;  and  the  Bank  of  Commerce  and  In- 
the  preferences  of  people,  nobles  and  the  sacred  Emperor  at  dust ry,  which  performs  a  similar  function  for  manufacturers  and 
Kyoto,  the  responsible  rulers  of  Japan  understood  the  language  of  merchants,  advancing  money  for  new  enterprises  upon  the 
( 'ommodore  Perry's  guns.  Isolation  was  henceforth  impossible,  security  of  bonds  and  stocks.  There  are  also  more  than  2,000 
because  the  foreigner  who  demanded  Japan's  entrance  into  the  private  banks. 

world  of  commerce  could  be  kept  out  only  by  modern  arms,  which  Japan's  present   taxation  system  includes  taxes  on  land,  in- 

could  be  obtained  only  by  commerce  with  the  Westerner.  comes,    certain    businesses,    registration   fees,    sake    and    other 

Moreover,  Japan  had  to  be  Westernized  in  a  hurry.     There  liquors,    medicine,    sugar   and    travel.     In    1918,    according    to 

was  no  time  to  wait.     The  only  way  the  Japanese  Government  "The  Japan  Year  Book,"  the  average  per  capita  tax  was  $3.43, 

could  keep  the  foreigner  from  dominating  the  land   industrially  local  taxes   raising  the  amount   to   $5.30.     For  the  fiscal  year 

and   commercially  was  to  get   the   start    of    him.     As    Mr.    W.  ending  March  31,  1921,  the  Japanese  Government,  according  to 

M.    McGovern    notes    in    his    recent    book.    "Modern    Japan"  "The  Statesman's  Year  Book,"  raised  613,986,979  yen  in  taxes, 

(Scribner's),  the  country  was  threatened  with  economic  invasion.  of  which  181,522,179  was  raised  on   incomes  and  132,445,486 

To  wait  meant  to  allow  the  foreign  merehanl  to  usurp  the  trade  on    liquors.      Japan  has   a   revenue   of   over   500,000,000   yen 

and  the  financial  independence  of  the  country,  and  "once   this  from    public    undertakings,    stale    properties    and    monopolies, 

has  gone,  as  Egypl   and    India  could    have  told  them,  political  Altho  Japan  made  a  small  silver  borrowing  from  Great  Britain 

independence  is  nol   long  in    vanishing."     So  these  far-sighted  in  1868,  the  first  real  foreign  loan  was  an  issue  of  nine  per  cent. 

rulers  decided  fco  reorganize  the  nation  from  top  to  bottom.     As  bonds  in  London  in    1870.     At    present  Japan's  total  national 

we  read  in  Mr.  McGovern's  book:  debt   is  in  round  numbers  $1,500,000,000,  about  half  of  which 

is    composed    of    foreign    loans.      Partially    offsetting    this    are 

'T,,,'v    '/    n:1^   ull,°  organized   and    reorganized   the   banking  forei       lo;ms  raiged  hl  j           during  the  war  period  amounting 

system,   who   opened   model    factories,    who   taught    th«     people  vmnnnnnnn        w   +i           ,     ...     +     r         ,,     -q     ,      . 

through  them  how  to  make  matches,  cement,  cloth,  silk,  soap,  '"   over  $400,000,000.      At    the   end  of  last    June  the  Bank  of 

steel,  engines,  and  all  the  inconceivably  many  things  nhich  go  Japan    had    a  gold    specie  reserve   of   more  than  half  a  billion 

to  make  up  the  framework  of  the  modern  industrial  State.     Not  dollars.     The    Government    expenditures    for    next    year    are 

only  did  they  destroy   the  old  commercial  system,  and  pass  laws  officially  estim;  vd  at   L  562  000000  yen. 

for  the  formation  of  limited  liability   companies  and   joint  -lock  .,  ..   '      lo_D  ,,                                    '      ,              .      .               m] 

,    ,       ,,                   .   ,     '                      ,                           ,   ,  Before    ls<s   there   were   no  stock  exchanges  in  Japan.      The 

enterprises,  bui   bv  threats  and  by  promises,  bv  grants  and  l>v  °                ' 

subsidies,  saw  that  they  were  successfully  carried  on.  Japanese  Government  studied  the  subject  carefully,  and  finally 

•Japan  needed  ships,     she  could  nol  afford  to  wail   for  her  in   1878  the  firsl   Stock  Exchange  under  the  new  Japanese  law 

merchants   to  gradually   lake  an   interest    in    maritime  affairs.  opened  in  Tokyo,  followed  by  another  one  a  few  days  later  in 

Foreign  ships  were  already  establishing  routes  of  sailing,  and  in  ()s;lk;l      T||(.s(.  .„.,,  s(i„  doi       business.     Th(,„.  .u,,  now  forty_ 

a  short  tune  would  have  secured  a  monopoly.     Accordingly  the  ,             „              ,     .     , 

imen1    forced    the    formation    of    ,,,;,„.    companies-    the  ,w"  exchanges  m  Japan,   lour  exclusively  security  exchanges, 

.Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha,  and  the-Osaka  lhl'  which  combine  security  and  mercantile  sales,  and  the  rest 
Shosen  Kaisha— poured  money  into  them,  saw  thai  they  were  produce  or  commodity  exchanges.  As  Mr.  H.  C  Hugins  reminds 
efficients  run.  saw  thai  a  school  was  formed  for  the  adequate  us  in  ;ill  article  in  The  Transpacific  (Tokyo),  the  Japanese  ex- 
training  of  maritime  officers,  passed  laws  giving  them  a  monopoly  ,                                  .    ,             ,                          ,.,    ■             , 

.    .                .         .               ,    '      ..    .         ■                 ,,    ,  •    ,        ■"  changes  are  incorporated  as  stock  companies  and  then*  own  shares 
ot  the  coastal  trade,  saw  that  all  the  state-controlled  industries 

-in  their  goods  b-    these  boats,  saw  also  that  the  organization  ;,,v   ™ry   Largely  dealt    in.     The   most    importanl   exchange  of 

of  these  companies  was  such   thai   trained  and  able  men.  and  Japan  is  the  Tokyo  Stock  Exchange.     The  Tokyo  Exchange  had 

these  only,  had  charge,  and  pushed  their  way  to  the  top.     Con-  its  war  boom  and  was  then  hit  by  the  panic  of  April,  1920,  from 

sequently   the   merehanl    navy  of  Japan   is   to-day  one  of  the  whieh  i1  is  slowly  recovering. 

isl   in  the  whole  world."  ,           ,     ,                      ,     ,     ~\                           ,       ,                 ,  ,          , 

Japan  s  Foreign   trade  has  been  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds 

In  all  this  industrial  development,  as  Professor  A.  S.  Hershey  for  ""'  lasl  quarter  of  a  century,  but  except  during  the  war  years, 

notes   in    his   book.   "Modern   Japan"    (Bobbs,  Merrill),  Japan  exports    have    exceeded    imports.     The    most    recent   available 

has  been  heavily  handicapped  by  her  lack  of  skilled  labor,  by  h-uivs  are  given  as  follows  by  "The  statesman's  Year  Book": 

her  com  pa  rat  i  all  product  ion  of  iron,  and  by  the  fad   I  hat        hijo   imports £233,617,478  or  $934,469,912 

she  gro  nor  cotton,  all  of  which  must  be  imported       L920  Exports £194,838,946  "     779,355,784 

,        ,,  ...  .    ,  Average  annual  imports  for  five  years £  Kit).  000,000   "     040,ooo,0t)() 

together  with  lai             ntities  oi  machinery  for  her  workshops.  ,                               ,    ,.     ,.                        ,.._. ,,,.,. ,.,..,  ,,     ^nnnnnnnn 

'  Average  annual  exports  for  five  years £1/5,000.000  /00, 000,000 

When  the  Imperial  power  was  restored  in  1868,  Japan  had  no 

real  financial  system.     After  much  experimenting,  by  1882  all  The  figures  indicate  thai  America  is  Japan's  best  customer  aa 

irregularities  had   been   ironed   out,   the  foundation  of  I  he   Bank  well    as   her   largest    provider.      The   largest    imports  into  Japan 

of  Japan  completed  the  work  of  reorganization,  and  the  presenl  were,  in  1919,  from  the  United  States,  $383,000,000,  from  China, 

budgel    system    went    into  effect    will,    the   promulgation   of  the  $161,000,000,   and   from    British    India,   $159,500,000.      In    192Q 

new   Constitution    in    L889.     After   experiments   with    the   gold  they  were,  from   (he  United  Slates,  $43(5, 500,000,  from   British 

standard,    the    silver    standard,    biind  alism,    and    inconvertible  India,    $197,000,000,    and    from     (beat     Britain,    $116,000,000, 

paper,  the  gold  standard  was  adopted  bv  the  Japanese  Govern-  The  largest  exports  from  Japan  were,  in  1919,  to  the  United 
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Males.  $414,000,000,  to  China,  $223,500,000,  and  to  British 
India,  $58,000,000.  In  1920  they  were,  to  the  United  States, 
$282,500,000,  to  China,  $205,000,000,  and  to  British  India, 
|192,000,000. 

This  means  thai  fcfie  United  Stales  furnishes  Japan  with  about 
45  per  cent,  of  all  her  outside  supplies  and  takes  from  her  about 
i:;  per  cent,  of  all  her  exported  goods. 

Japan's  principal  imports  are  raw  cotton  ($334,000,000  in 
1919,  and  $360,000,000  in  1920)  and  iron  bars,  rods,  and  plates 
($88,000,000  in  1919,  and  $101,000,000  in  1920).  Next  in  order 
are  oil  cake,  machinery,  sugar,  wool,  peas  and  beans,  hides,  etc. 

Japan's  principal  exports  are  raw  silk  ($312,000,000  in  1919, 
and  $192,000,000  in  1920),  of  which  the  United  States  takes  two- 
thirds;  cotton  tissues  ($140,000,000  in  1919,  and  $167,000,000 
in  1920);  and  silk  tissue  ($81,000,000  in  1919,  and  $79,000,000 
in  1920). 

In  1919,  out  of  a  total  world  production  of  77,000,000  pounds 
of  raw  silk,  Japan  produced  53,000,000  pounds.  Japan  has  well 
over  a  million  acres  devoted  to  the  growing  of  mulberry  trees 
for  silk  worms.  Silk  production  is  predominantly  a  home  in- 
dustry and  about  a  million  and  a  half  families  are  employed  in  seri- 
culture during  the  height 
Of  the  season. 

Among  other  impor- 
tant exported  products 
from  Japan  are:  Cotton 
yarn,  coal,  matches,  silk 
waste  and  floss  silk,  cop- 
per, earthenware  and 
glassware.  China  is  the 
chief  consumer  of  Japa- 
nese cotton  goods,  and 
is  depending  more  and 
more  upon  her  insular 
neighbor  for  such  ma- 
terials. 

Of  Japan's  23,000  factories  J.  I.  C.  Clarke,  in  "Japan  at  First 
Hand"  (Dodd,  Mead),  estimates  that  50  per  cent,  are  textile,  9 
percent,  machine  and  ironwork,  11  per  cent,  chemical,  14  per 
cent,  foodstuffs  and  beverages,  and  (he  remaining  16  per  cent, 
miscellaneous.-  The  principal  manufactures  at  the  end  of  1918 
are  listed  as  follows  by  "The  Statesman's  Year-Book": 


the  future  of  Japanese  trade,  Mr.  R.  P.  Porter  says  in  his  recent 
book,  "Japan,  the  Rise  of  a  Modern  Power"  (Oxford    Press;: 

"Trade  with  the  Far  East  increases  at  a  greater  rate  than  that 
with  Europe  and  America,  and  is  increasing  at  the  expense  of 
Great  Britain  and  other  competitors.  Exports  are  increasing  at 
a  more  rapid  rate  than  imports,  and  the  United  States  is  Japan's 
best  customer,  China  ranking  next,  and  British  possessions 
occupying  third  place. 

"An  analysis  of  the  figures  shows  that  nearly  half  the  foreign 
trade  of  Japan  has  been  with  Asia,  Australia,  Egypt,  and  Hawaii. 
In  this  respect  history  is  likely  to  be  repeated.  One  of  the  results 
of  the  European  War  has  been  the  considerable  increase  in 
Japan's  trade  with  China,  India,  and  Australasia,  in  addition  to 
large  orders  for  war  materials  from  the  Allies. 

"At  the  same  time  it  can  not  be  overlooked  that  the  United 
States  remains  the  best  customer  of  Japan,  and,  where  price  is 
not  a  bar  to  reciprocal  trading,  there  is  a  natural  tendency  for 
orders  to  flow  into  the  American  markets." 

The  international  communications  of  Japan  were  extremely 
primitive  before  the  Meiji  era.  There  were  three  great  highways, 
the  most  famous  being  the  Tokaido  connecting  Tokyo  and 
Kioto,  but  there  were  practically  no   bridges.      People  traveled 

generally  on  foot  or  on 


JAPANESE  IMPORTS    JAPANESE  EXPORTS    JAPANESE  SILK  EXPORT 

AMERICAS    SHAKE   IN  JAPANESE   COMMERCE. 


Woven  Goods  (Cotton,  silk,  and  woolen)  1,189,000,000 

Japanese  Paper 53,932,000 

European  Paper 103,087,000 

Matches 39,689,000 

Kan  hen  ware 44,214,000 

Lacquered  Ware 16,190,000 

Matting 19,2713. 000 

Leather 34,71:5.000 

Oil -.■ 54,504.000 

Knitted  Goods .  .  68,589,000 

Total 1,623, 100,000 


yen  or  $594,500,000 
"  "  26,966,000 
"  "  51,543,500 
"      "       (9,844,500 

"  "  22,107.000 

"  "  8,095,000 

"  "  9,636,000 

"  "  17,356.500 

"  "  27.252,000 

"  "  34,299,500 

$si  1 ,600.000 


Japan's  wonderful  success  in  developing  a  merchant  marine 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  while  in  1871  she  had  only  4G 
merchant  ships  with  a  tonnage  of  17,948,  she  has  to-day, 
according  to  this  authority,  2,838  steamers  of  2.694.800 
tons  gross,  and  \'A.~>()~>  sailing  vessels  of  European  style,  of 
930,534  tons,  a  total  of  [6,343  ships  of  3,625,398  gross  Ions, 
besides  about  a  thousand  vessels  of  Japanese  style  plying 
in  home  waters  and  in  the  China  trade.  The  ( io\  eminent, 
by  offering  subsidies  and  bounties)  has  encouraged  the  building 
of  passenger  steamers  and  the  operation  of  steamship  lines 
to  the  United  Stales,  Brazil,  and  various  other  points.  These 
lines  are  in  a  prosperous  condition,  have  many  fine  vessels,  and 
supply  a  service  unsurpassed  by  anything  afloat.  The  w,ar 
ha-  enabled  them  to  obtain  a  firm  footing  in  many  trade  routes, 
especially  in  the  Orient,  and  thej  are  now  aggressive  com- 
petitors of   the  American   and   British   merchant  services.       Of 


pack-horses  or  in  the 
kago,  a  sort  of  sedan 
chair.  About  1870  the 
jinrikisha  was  introduced 
and  this  cart,  propelled 
by  man-power,  is  now 
the  commonest  mode  of 
conveyance  in  Japanese 
streets.  Automobiles  are 
coming  into  use  .  and  in 
1920,  according  to  the 
' '  Importers'  Gazetteer ' ' 
estimate,  there  were 
about  5,000  motor  cars 
in  Japan.  The  first  Japanese  railroad  was  built  in  1872.  In 
1900  the  Government  embarked  on  a  policy  of  nationalization. 
In  1919  state  railroads  had  a  total  mileage  of  6,072  miles,  and 
private  lines,  mostly  light  railway,  totaled  1,941  miles.  Practically 
all  the  Jai>anese  railroads,  are  built  on  the  three-foot  six-inch  gage, 
and  it  has  been  decided  to  rebuild  (he  roads  on  the  standard  gage. 
There  were  1,659  miles  of  electric  railroads  in  1919.  Japan 
has  modern  postal,  telegraph,  telephone  and  wireless  systems. 
Just  at  present  Japan  is  suffering  industrially,  commercially 
and  financially  from  the  effect  of  the  deflation  which  followed 
the  war-time  and  after-war  boom.  Between  1914  and  1919, 
14,000  new  factories  had  been  started  in  Japan;  bank  currencies 
jumped  from  ten  billion  to  76, 780,000, 000  yen;  steamship  ton- 
nage increased  from  1,(500,000  in  1913  to  3,000,000  at  the  end  of 
1921.  Raw  silk  was  worth  live  limes  as  much  as  January,  1920, 
as  in  1913.  Trouble  began  in  March  and  April  of  1920  and  was 
precipitated  largely  by  the  falling  off  in  the  American  demand  for 
silk.  Disastrous  collapses,  writes  Mr.  Charles  Hodges,  in 
The  World's  Markets  (New  York),  "were  averted  only  by  the 
unreserved  cooperation  between  the  Japanese  Government  and 
business  circles."  Stock  exchange  values,  notes  a  correspondent 
of  the  London  Times,  registered  an  average  decline  of  about  70 
per  cent.  But  Japan,  as  the  same  item  goes  on  to  say,  can 
weather  the  storm  because  much  of  her  war  gain  is  permanent. 
"Her  manufacturing  capacity  has  been  greatly  expanded;  her 
business  connections  have  been  widely  extended,  and  above  all 
her  flag  is  seen  in  every  port  in  the  world."  The  chief  weakness 
in  Japan's  position,  says  the  Times  writer,  is  the  refusal  of  I  he 
Japanese  merchant  to  realize  that  prices  must  come  down  and 
come  away  down.  The  world  will  not  pay  what  the  Japanese 
are  now  asking  for  their  exports  and  unless  prices  come  down 
further  foreign  trade  will  continue  to  decline. 
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JAPAN  S   MIGHTY  MUTSU:   GREATER   THAN   ANY  SHIP  IN  OUR   NAVY. 

Built  in  part  by  the  yen  and  sen  of  the  Japanese  school  children,  she  was  saved  from  tin?  scrap-pile  by  the  earnest  protests  of  the  Japanese 
diplomats.  Reports  that  she  was  named  for  Mutsuhito  the  retired  Emperor,  are  declared  erroneous.  Mulsu  \>  ;i  geographical  name,  like  the 
State  names  for  our  battle-ships.     She  Is  of  35  000  tons,  where  our  heaviest  ships  are  of  32.600.  but  has  tin'  same  armament,  eight  16-inch  sjuns. 


JAPAN   AS   A   NAVAL   AND   MILITARY   POWER 


NO  OTHER  NATION  in  the  world  has  made  such  a  rapid 
advance  in  the  development  of  its  naval  and  military 
power  during'  this  century  as  has  Japan.  Her  elaim  is 
that  she  has  done  this  purely  in  self-protection.  In  analyzing 
sueli  a  claim  one  must  bear  in  mind  the  natural  defenses  of  the 
country,  in  which  respect  Japan  is  peculiarly  favored,  the  size 
of  its  territory,  its  population,  trade,  resources,  etc.  Japan  is 
fortunate  in  the  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  former 
German  islands  in  the  Pacific,  over  which  she  holds  a  man- 
dale,  most  of  her  territory  is  contiguous  and  favorably  located 
from  a  strategic  point  of  view.  Naval  authorities  agree 
thitl  she  is  amply  protected  from  aggression  both  by  her 
distance  from  her  possible  opponents — 10.000  miles  from 
Europe  and  almost  5,000  from  America — and  by  the  con- 
formation of  her  coast-line,  which  affords  much  admirable 
cover  for  submarine  and  air  bases  and  which  coidd  be  mined 
wiih  greal  effectiveness.  Vice- 
Admiral  G.  A.  Ballard,  aBrit- 
ish expert, says  in  "The  Influ- 
ence of  the  Sea  on  the  Political 
History  of  Japan"  (Dutton) 
that  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  "her 
greal  guaranty  of  safety,  be- 
cause she  has  learnt  how  to 
use  ii  as  a  line  of  defense." 
and  he  holds  her  position  to 
he  "such  that  no  Power  in 
•he  world  can  seriously 
threaten  her  in  her  own 
regions  in  the  near  future." 
He  adds  that  to  attack  Japan 
with  any  hope  of  success  the 
enemj    must    have   "a   fleet 
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CAPITAL  SHIPS  TO  BE   RETAINED 

By  the  U.  S.    By  Great  Britain  By 
Ships  Tonnage  Ships  Tonnage  Ships 
Post-Jutland    Superdread- 

naughts 3         97,800       :s  13,000  2 

Battle-Cruisers none  3         84,700  t 

Dreadnaughts 15       4i>.s.o.".o     it        :{s.">  :i">o  t 


Grand  Total is 


525,850 


CAPITAL  ships  TO  BE  SCRAPPED 

By  the  U.S.    By  Great  Britain      By 
Type  Ships  Tonnage  Ships  Tonnagi   Ships 

Post-Jutland  Superdread- 

aaughts 7         291,800                       none  6 

Battle-Cruisers 6         271.000       8         214,900  11 

Dreadnaughts 2         40,000     17        378,200  3 

older  Battle-ships i">       227,000     •"> 


Grand   Total <?0 


S29.800 


at  least  three  limes  as  powerful  as  thai  of  the  defense."  Pro- 
fessor Waller  Ii.  Pitkin,  in  "Musi  We  Fight  Japan'/"  (Century 
Co.)  makes  this  statement  relative  to  Japan's  present  stand- 
ing: "Japan  to-day  combines  the  military  power  of  old  Ger- 
many,  I  he  naval  efficiency  of  Greal  Britain,  and  the  magnificent 
isolation   of   the    United   States." 

A  reference  to  the  diagrams  on  the  following  page  will  be 
helpful  at  this  point,  as  they  show  the  relation  of  the  lighting 
forces  of  the  greal  naval  Powers  to  coast  line,  population,  etc. 

THE  JAPANESE  NAVY 

I'nder  the  three '-Power  naval  agreement  which  has  just  been 
reached  in  Washington  the  Japanese  have  abandoned  an  am- 
bitious and  highly  costly  program  of  battle-ship  construction  for 
the  near  future.  The  Japanese  plan,  now  laid  aside,  con- 
templated the  completion,  by  the  end  of  102.").  or  there- 
abouts,   of    four    battle-ships    and   eight    battle-cruisers,    which, 

with  existing  capital  ships, 
would  have  left  Iter  at  that 
time  with  eleven  battle-ships 
and  twelve  battle-cruisers  of 
the  most  modern  type,  a  truly 
formidable  armament.  The 
agreement  now  reached  gives 
her  (inly  two  of  these  battle- 
ships, the  Mutsu  and  the 
Nagafo, a,nd  none  of  the  battle- 
cruisers.  The  plan,  as  origin- 
ally presented  by  Air.  Hughes, 
called  for  the  scrapping  of 
the  Mutsu,  but  the  Japanese 
were  very  anxious  to  retain 
this,  their  most  recently  com- 
missioned sea-fighter,  as  a 
good  deal  of  national  senti- 
ment was  centered  upon  her. 
the  funds  for  her  building 
having  come  in   part    from 
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Japan 
Tonnage 

70,000 
I  L3.800 

i:>!)..">nn 

313,300 


Japan 
Tonnage 

264.500 

379,550 

01.950 

71  928 

T80.92S 
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patriotic  Japanese  school  children.  This  wish  of  Japan's  was 
finally  met  by  the  retention  of  the  M uLsu  in  place  <>l'  the  older 
Settsu,  which   was  added  to  the  lis!  Of  vessels  fco  be  scrapped.     By 

this  arrangement,  when  all  these  vessels  are  completed,  the 
United  Slates  and  Greal  Britain  will  each  have  three  post- 
Jutland  ships  to  Japan's  two. 

The  table  on  page  31,  condensed  from  one  appearing  in  the 
New  York  Times,  shows  how  the  agreement  reached  by  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan  to  limit  their  fleets  will 
affect  the  capital-ship  strength  of  ali  three  Powers.  The  result 
of  the  scrapping  indicated  will  be  to  leave  the  respective  strength 
of  the  Powers,  in  the  order  above  mentioned,  in  the  ratio  of 
5-5-3.  In  other  words,  the  Japanese  naval  strength  will  be 
60  per  cent,  of  that  of  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States.  This 
ratio  is  to  be  adhered  to  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  during  which 
time  there  is  to  be  a  so-called  "naval  holiday."  France  and  Italy, 
according  to  this  plan,  are  each  to  have  a  capital-ship  strength 
equal  to  35  per  cent,  of  that  of  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States. 

In  considering  these  figures  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 


The  Japanese  capital  ships,  then,  when  the  agreemenl  is 
carried  out,  will  number  ten  in  all.  Her  strength  in  lighl  cruisers, 
destroyers,  etc.,  will  be  scaled  down  in  proportion,  as  will  that 
Of  the  other  Powers  concerned,  t lie  number  of  the  various  smaller 

craft  having  a  recognized  ratio  in  all  navies  to  the  capital  ship. 
The  number  of  subsidiary  vessels  possesl  by  Japan  in  1021, 
as  contrasted  with  those  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
is  given  by  "The  Statesman's  Year-Book"  as  follows: 


Typo 


Japan 


r.S.  A. 

Croat  Britain 

15 

2 

15 

51 

none 

l.~^ 

2X4 

1 85 

103 

9G 

none 

3 

HOW  JAPAN   FAKES   IN    THE   5-5-3   NAVAL  RATIO 
Total  Proposed   Naval  Tonnagk   vs.   Population' 


Population 

Naval 
Tonnage 

Tons  Per  Thousand  Po/  ulation 

United  States 
British  Empire 
Japan 

118,800,000 

469, 400,000 

78  000,000 

1,145,200 

1.097.  600 

685, COO 

2.4   mm 

Total  Pkoposkd  Naval  Tonnagk   vs.   Coabt  Link 


United  States 
British  Empire 
Japan 


Coast  Line 
Nautical  Miles 


40,200 

50,900 
21,900 


Naval 

Tannage 


1.145.200 
L.097,600 

685. 1  -.00 


Cruisers 8 

Light  Cruisers 17 

Flotilla  Leaders none 

Destroyers 87 

Submarines 2:5 

Aircraft  Carriers none 

AVIATION 

Aviation  in  Japan  has  been  developed  on  a  large  scale  only 
since  the  war,  but  she  has  now  a  considerable  number  of  planes 

of  all  sorts,  and  her  flying  service 
has  some  500  officers  who  are 
either  pilots  or  in  training  for  the 
position.  She  has  recognized  the 
fact  that  the  Avars  of  the  future 
may  be  largely  fought  in  the 
clouds,  and  one  of  her  recent 
writers  expresses  the  view  that 
sea-power  and  air-power  are 
synonymous  terms.  Civilian  fly- 
ing, which  was  practically  un- 
known in  1918,  is  now  making 
remarkable  advances.  Japan  haa 
three  aviation  societies  apart  from 
military  and  naval  associations, 
with  a  total  membership  of  14,000, 
indicating  that  she  will  Aery 
short  ly  take  a  leading  place  among 
the  ah*  powers  of  the  world. 


Tons  Per  Nautical  Mile  of  Coast  Line 


27.9 
22.0 
30.7 


Total  Proposkd   Naval  Tonnage   vs.   Foreign  Commerce 


United  States 
British  Empire 
Japan 


Foreign  Commerce 
Dollars 


13,506,497,000 

25,579,307,000 

3,437,874,000 


Naval 
Tonnage 


1,145,200 

1.997.  lit  H) 

685,600 


T<  ns  Per  Million  Dollars  Foreign  Commerce 


82. 9 

43.8 

195.5 


Total  Proposed  Naval  Tonnage   \  s.   CoMMSBCiAt  Tonnagi 


Commer,  al 

Tonnage 

Naval 

Tonnioii 

Naval  Tons  Per  Thousand  Commercial  Tons 

United  States 
British  Empire 
Japan 

18,049,000 

23,083,000 

3,996,000 

1.145.200 

1,097,600 

685,600 

48.5     mmmmmm 

gun-power  and  not  the  tonnage  of  a  ship  is  the  measure  of  its 
fighting  ability,  altho  the  larger  ships  usually  carry  the 
heavier  guns.  The  sea  battles  of  the  late  war  demonstrated 
that  longer  range  was  a  tremendous  advantage.  This  factor 
gave  the  German  squadron  the  victory  over  the  British  off  the 
coast  of  Chile,  and  enabled  the  British  in  turn  to  defeat  the 
Germans  off  the  Falkland  Islands.  In  each  ease  the  victorious 
ships  were  hardly  touched,  their  opponents  being  sunk  before 
they  could  get  near  enough  to  do  any  serious  damage.  In  the 
above  table  of  vessels  to  be  retained  the  post-Jutland  ships  of  all 
three  nations  carry  16-inch  guns,  making  them  about  equal  in 
power.  The  majority  of  the  British  dread  naughts  carry  eight 
15-inch  guns  each  as  against  the  twelve  14-inch  guns  of  similar 
American  and  Japanese  vessels.  A  15-inch  gun  is  about  25 
per  cent,  more  powerful  than  a  14-inch  gun,  so  the  gun-power 
of  these  ships  is  nearly  the  same,  but  the  range  of  the  British 
ships  is  somewhat  greater.  The  slightly  greater  total  tonnage  of 
Great  Britain  is  offset  by  the  fact  that  several  of  her  ships  are 
older  than  those  of  the  United  States. 


THE    JAPANESE    ARMY 

The  Imperial  Army  has,  like 
the  Navy,  made  very  rapid 
progress  of  recent  years.  Prior 
to  the  Chinese  War  of  1894-95 
its  strength,  according  to  Marshal 
Prince  Yamagata,  was  78,482  men 
of  all  ranks.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Russian  War  of  1904-05 
it  numbered  152,787,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  (hat  war,  249,975. 
1  lector  By  water,  in  "Sea  Power  in 
the  Pacific"  (Houghton,  Mifflin) 
states  that  "in  the  1919-20  ses- 
sion of  the  Japanese  Diet,  the 
War  Minister,  General  Tanaka, 
on  being  prest  to  disclose  the 
peace  strength  of  the  Army  at 
that  date,  gave  the  following 
figures:  officers,  10,045;  non-com- 
missioned officers,  28,369;  pri- 
vates, 22<s,317— u  total  of  272,7:;  i . 
The  Army  has  not,  however, 
reached  (he  maximum  standard 
of  strength  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment is  determined  thai  it  shall  ultimately  attain.  Their  pro- 
gram  calls  for  an  establishment  of  41  army  corps,  with  a  total 
of  one  million  bayonets,  with  corresponding  additions  to  the 
artillery  and  other  branches."  W.  M.  McOovern  says,  in 
"Modern  Japan,"  that  it  is  hoped  by  1930  to  have  not  less 
than  740,000  troops  in  the  first  line,  780,000  in  the  second  line, 
and  3,850,000  in  the  reserves. 

The  Prussian  Army  is  the  pattern  on  which  the  Army  has  been 
fashioned.  Conscription,  which  has  been  in  force  since  1873,  ap- 
plies to  all  males  in  good  physical  condition  between  the  ages  of  17 
and  40.  In  practise,  however,  recruits  are  not  taken  until  they 
reach  the  age  of  20.  After  serving  two  years  in  the  infantry,  or 
three  years  in  the  cavalry,  or  other  branches,  they  pass  into  the  re- 
serve (Yobi)  for  five  years,  during  which  time  they  must  undergo 
two  60-day  periods  of  training.  They  tire  then  transferred  to  the 
second  line  (Kobi)  for  ten  years,  being  called  out  for  twoGO-day 
training  periods.  After  this  they  form  pari  of  the  home  defense 
army  fKokumin)  for  two  years  and  eight,  months,  thus  com 
pleting  a  total  service  of  twenty  years. 
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JAPANESE    PSYCHOLOLV -THE  SOUL   OF  JAPAN 


IT  IS  HARD  for  the  Western  mind  to  form  a  clear  <  stimat< 
of  Japan  or  the  Japanese,  since  their  methods  of  thought, 
(heir  if  If  ji  Is.  and  their  outlook  upon  life  differ  so  materially 
from  ours.  As  a  nation.  Japan  has  performed  the  seemingly 
impossible.  Within  the  space  of  fifty  years  she  has  passed  from 
the  position  of  a  supposedly  barbarous  country,  scarcely  more 
than  a  name,  to  that  of  a  power  of  the  first  class,  wielding  an 
enormous  influence  in  world  affairs.  Her  armies  have  triumphed 
in  three  wars.  Her  commerce  threatens  to  crowd  all  competitors 
from  the  Orient.  Her  administrative  system  is  a  marvel  of 
modern  efficiency. 

Despite  all  t  his  the  while  races  know  very  little  of  the  real  soul 
and  heart  of  Japan.  All  sorts  of  extreme  views  are  current  re- 
garding the  Japanese,  from  the  How  cry  praise  of  the  casual  tourist, 
to  t  he  sweeping  condemnation  of  I  hose  who  regard  them  as  unal- 
terably opposed  to  us  in  thoughl  and  purpose,  and  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  us  at  t'\fry  turn.  There  is  truth  and  falsehood  in 
both  these  view-points.  The  Japanese  are  an  Oriental  people 
with  an  Oriental  civilization,  but  they  have  adopted  the  best  of 
what  we  had  to  give  them  and  arc  making  a  wonderful  success 
of  assimilating  our  methods.  They  have  their  aims  and  their 
purposes,  bul  these  are  not  necessarily  so  opposed  to  ours  as 
certain  people  would  have  us  believe. 

We  are  tn  tin- main  a  commercial  people.  The  business  man  is 
honored  among  us.  War  and  its  uses  are  abhorrent  to  the  major- 
ity of  our  population.  We  are.  moreover,  great  individualists. 
Our  personal  success,  our  family's  happiness,  t  hese  for  us  are  the 
big  things.  The  Japanese  are  commercial  also,  but  with  them 
the  trader  is  looked  down  upon.  Until  recently  llie  merchant 
occupied  the  lowest  grade  in  their  social  order.  They  have  al- 
ways been  fighters,  bred  to  the  sword,  and  the  soldier,  the  bushi, 
is  their  most  highly  honored  citizen.  Bushido,  the  warrior  spirit, 
dominates  the  country  and  colors  its  every  act.  Sydney  Greenbie, 
in  "Japan  Real  and  Imaginary"  'Harper's),  says:  "No  student 
of  things  Japanese  would  for  a  moment  deny  that  Japan  has 
traits  and  characteristics  which  would  appreciably  help  in 
making  thiF  a  better  world,  but  along  with  lofty  ethical  concep- 
tions comes  the  faith  which  has  been  christened  Bushido,  the  faith 
of  the  sword,  which  is  being  inculcated  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  Japanese  youth."  The  Japanese  are  essentially  communistic. 
For  them  personal  success,  family  life,  the  wishes  or  hopes  of  the 
individual,  are  as  nothing  compared  with  the  nation.  The  State 
is  the  one  thing  that  counts,  to  which  all  else  must  be  subordi- 
nated.   They,  like  ourselves,  are  a  highly  emotional  people,  but 

they  have  for  centuries  been  trained  to  repression.  Their  seeming 
apathy  in  the  presence  of  pain  or  calamity  is  a  mask  to  conceal 
their  real  feelings.  Lafcadio  I  learn  relates  how  he  one  day  ob- 
served his  Japanese  servant  when  off  his  guard.  The  man's  lace. 
ordinarily  composed  and  cheerful,  was  distorted  by  tragic  emo- 
tions. When  a  cough  indicated  his  employer's  nearness  it 
changed  instantly  and  once  more  took  on  its  normal  smoothness 
and  serenity.  The  Japanese  are  quickly  aroused  by  such  senti- 
ments as  loyalty,  patriotism,  and  the  like.  Their  response  to 
beauty,  pathos,  or  heroism  is  immediate.  W.  M.  McGovern.  in 
"Modern  Japan"  (Scribner's),  says  of  them:  "T  hoy  have  never 
attempted  an  acute  analysis  of  right  and  wrong,  yet  we  find  thai 
they  have  developed  a  powerful  moral  estheticism,  a  practical 
code  of  morals  based  on  loyalty  for  the  sake  of  the  superior  or 
for  the  State." 

We  are  informed  by  Douglas  Sladen,  in  "The  Japs  at  Home" 
(Collins,  London),  that  "the  Japanese,  to  the  very  lowest,  have 
charming  manners — a  polish  like  I  heir  incomparable  lacquer,  and 
said  by  old  European  residents  to  be  no  deeper,  tho  it  is  as  difficult 
to  chip  through.  Sydney  Greenbie  is  inclined  to  ascribe  their 
courtesy  to  innate  sociability,  lie  writes:  "  It  is  the  latent  cere- 
monial nature  of  these  people,  their  love  of  crowds  and  dread  of 


loneliness,  their  clannishness.  .  .  .  This  spirit  i-  obvious  to  the 
mo-t  casual  observer.  The}  ask  yon  to  dinner,  and  soon  you 
have  a  dinnef-partj  with  geisha  and  comrades  galore.  Their 
houses  an-  built  with  thin  paper  partitions,  becaua  they  enjoy 
this  mingling  even  when  they  seek  privacy.  It  extends  itself  even 
to  their  prisons,  where  what  we  call  solitary  confinement  is  vir- 
tually unknown.  This  sociability  has  its  expression  in  the 
courtesy  for  which  the  Japanese  have  been  SO  far-famed.  Self- 
assertion,  which  often  compel-  a  man  to  be  discourteous,  is  as 
foreign  to  the  Japanese  as  their  kind  of  courtesy  is  to  us." 

McGovern  states  that  "the  spirit  of  present-day  Japan  is 
bound  up  in  what  may  be  briefly  summarized  in  the  following 
three  phrases:  <\  I  Militaristic  nationalism.  (2)  Efficient  bureau- 
cracy. C'i)  Imperialistic  socialism."  He  adds  that,  "for  weal  or 
woe  these  constitute  the  soul  of  Japan." 

To  the  Japanese  the  dead  are  of  paramount  importance,  and 
his  daily  worship  at  the  household  shrine  typifies  his  belief  that 
the  world  of  the  living  is  directly  governed  and  controlled  by  the 
spirits  of  the  departed.  Says  Lafcadio  Beam,  in  "Kokoro" 
(Houghton  Mifflin):  "To  Japanese  thought  the  dead  are  not  less 
real  than  the  living.  They  take  part  in  the  daily  life  of  the  peo- 
ple, sharing  the  humblest  sorrows  and  the  humblest  joys.  They 
attend  the  family  repasts,  watch  over  the  well-being  of  the 
household,  assisl  and  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  their  descen- 
dants.  They  are  presenl  at  the  public  pageant-,  at  all  the  sacred 

festivals  of  Shinto,  at  the  military  games,  and  at  all  the  enter- 
tainments especially  provided  for  them.  And  they  are  univer- 
sally thought  of  as  finding  pleasure  in  the  offerings  made  to  them 
or  the  honor-  Conferred  upon  them."  Later  he  >a.v  -:  "•The  feeling 
towards  the  dead  is  one  of  grateful  and  reverential  love.  It  i- 
probably  the  most  profound  and  powerful  of  the  emotions  of  the 
race,  that  which  especially  directs  national  life  and  shapes  na- 
tional character.  Patriotism  belongs  to  it.  Filial  piety  depends 
upon  it.  Family  love  is  rooted  in  if.  Loyalty  is  based  upon  it. 
The  soldier  who  deliberately  Ming--  away  his  life  in  battle;  the  son 
or  daughter  who  unmurmuring  sacrifices  all  the  happiness  of 
existence  for  an  undeserving  or  even  cruel  parent;  the  partizan 
who  give-  up  friends,  family,  and  fortune  rather  than  break  a 
v  erbal  promise;  i  he  wife  who  ceremoniously  robe-  herself  in  white. 
Utters  a  prayer,  and  thrusts  a  sword  into  her  throat  to  atone  for 
a  wrong  done  to  strangers  by  her  husband — all  these  obey  the 
will  and  hear  tic  approval  of  invisible  witnesses." 

Most  attempts  to  interpret  Japanese  psychology  have  come  to 
us  from  our  fellow  Occidentals.  We  have  just  been  furnished 
with  lighl  from  an  authoritative  Japanese  source.  Prince  Toku- 
gawa,  the  greatesl  noble  of  Japan,  descendant  of  ancient  ruling 
Shoguns,  and  head  of  the  Japanese  delegation  now  in  Washing- 
ton, speaking  to  an  American  audience  on  December  10th.  said. 

a-  reported  by  the  Xew  York  Times,  that  while  much  had  been 
heard  about  Japanese  militarism,  the  history  of  Japan's  foreign 
intercourse  had  to  be  properly  understood  in  order  to  "appreciate 
the  circumstances  which  gave  birth  to  what  you  may  call  Japa- 
nese militarism.  He  went  on  to  say  that  when  Japan  began 
her  intercourse  with  the  foreign  Powers  "she  saw  a  spectacle 
which  offered  no  consolation  to  her."  her  immediate  neighbor. 
China,  being  shorn  of  her  outlying  territories  and  being  forced 
to  create  concessions  and  spheres  of  influence  in  favor  of  her 
despoilers.  Japan's  fear  of  the  WY-t  became  even  stronger,  he 
explained,  when  t  Ik  very  Powers  that  had  compelled  Japan  to 
give  ui»  what  she  rightfully  secured  from  China  after  the 
Chino-Japanese  War"  began  to  take  large  sections  of  China  for 
themselves.  I'.ut  times  have  changed."  he  concluded.  "And 
the  world  i>  advancing.  The  policy  of  aggression  and  military 
rivalrv  is  gone.  Japan  ...  is  ready  to  walk  abreast  of 
the  progress  of  the  world,  and  she  looks  to  the  future  with  hope 
and  confidence." 


34 
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JAPAN'S  RIVAL  RELIGIONS 


RELIGION  is  LIKE  TEA,"  Mice  said  a  Japanese 
agnostic;  il  serves  a  social  end  and  nothing  more.  But 
this  criticism  of  religion  does  uo1  speak  for  the  Japanese 
people  as  a  whole,  for,  al  heart,  according  io  missionary  reports, 
they  are  essentially  religious,  and  tolerant  of  faiths  other  than 
their  own.  In  fact,  religious  liberty  is  guaranteed  under  the 
Constitution,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  convention  of  the 
International  Sunday  School  Association  in  Tokyo  in  1920  a 
Japanese  editor,  in  contrasting  the  spirit  of  his  people  with  that 
of  some  of  the  Western  nations,  described  Japan  as  a  "non- 
Christian  'Christian'  country."  It  is  only  within  very  recent 
t  i  mes,  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  that  the  law  has  been 
imoked  against  a  religious  society,  and  in  this  case  the  Govern- 
ment outlawed  Omoto-Kyo,  a  lately  founded  hybrid  cult  com- 
bining communism,  millennarianism,  mysticism  and  patriotism, 
which  has  gained  about  a  million  followers,  and  publishes  a 
magazine  and  daily  at  Osaka.  Its  radical  tendencies  more  than 
its  new  religious  teachings  brought  down  upon  it  the  Govern- 
ment's displeasure,  which,  it  seems,  served  for  a  time  rather  to 
augment  Omoto-Kyo's  ranks  than  to  diminish  their  number. 
The  chief  native  religions,  according  to  "The  Japan  Year  Book," 
are  Shintoism  and  Buddhism,  both  of  which,  "stimulated  by 
Christianity,  have  been  awakened  from  their  dormant  state  in 
recent  years."  Shinto  has  thirteen  officially  recognized  sects, 
all  professing,  as  a  cardinal  article  of  faith,  reverence  to  the 
deities  and  all  observing  precepts  handed  down  by  the  "divine 
ancestors."  In  1918  Shinto  had  117,729  shrines  and  14,692 
priests.  Buddhism  is  divided  into  twelve  sects  and  subsects, 
of  which  Shin,  Zen  and  Shingon  sects  each  claims  ten  subsects, 
and  Nichiren  sect,  nine  subsects.  The  Buddhist  temples  in 
1917  numbered  71,702,  in  addition  to  36,247  minor  temples; 
high  priests  and  priestesses  were  51,363. 

Since  the  days  of  the  zealous  Xavier,  the  famous  Jesuit  priest 
who  first  carried  Christianity  to  Nippon's  shores  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  Western  faith,  tho  suffering  a  long  interlude  be- 
cause of  persecution,  has  exerted  an  influence  more  profound,  it 
is  said  by  missionaries,  than  statistics  show,  and  "The  Japan 
Year  Book"  informs  us  that  Japan  has  adopted  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  temperance  societies,  and  the  Salvation 
Army.  But  during  the  sixty  years  since  the  opening  of  Japan, 
says  The  Japan  Advertiser  (Tokyo),  as  told  in  these  pages  on 
December  IS,  1920,  "less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population  of  the  country  have  embraced  Christianity," 
and  "more  than  one-half  of  that  half  per  cent,  belong  to  the 
Protestant  branches  of  the  Christian  Church  from  which  the 
(Sunday-school)  convention  is  drawn."  Peaceful  and  successful 
tho  it  was  at  first,  the  invasion  of  Christianity,  says  H.  M. 
llyndman  in  "The  Awakening  of  Asia"  (Boni  and  Liveright), 
became  fanatic  and  subversive  in  the  hour  of  its  triumph,  and 
brought  on  a  terrible  war  of  religious  persecution  which  ended  in 
the  expulsion  of  Christianity  and  the  locking  of  the  island  em- 
pire against  foreign  penetration  for  200  years  Now,  however, 
it  is  again  permitted,  if  not  actually  welcomed,  and,  according 
to  both  missionaries  and  native  observers,  is  receiving  that  sin- 
cerest  of  all  tributes — imitation  by  Buddhism. 

No  one  can  understand  Japan,  it  is  said,  unless  he  studies 
the  nature  of  the  influence  of  ancestor-worship,  which,  creedless 
and  innocent  of  the  consciousness  of  sin  tho  it  be,  permeates  all 
Japanese  thought  and  warms  the  fires  of  patriotism.  Every 
Japanese  is  a  Shintoist  in  his  sense  of  obligation  to  and  reverence 
to  his  ancestors  and  to  the  Emperor,  who,  descended  1'rom  the 
Sun  (iod,  rules  by  divine  right.  "Devotion  to  the  memory  of 
ancestors,"  says  Hirata,  "is  the  mainspring  of  all  virtues.  No 
one  who  discharges  his  duties  to  them  will  ever  be  disrespectful 
io  the  gods  or  to  his  living  parents."  Shinto  will  not  share  the 
fat*    which  has  overtaken  the  old  national  religions  of  Egypt, 


Persia,  Judea  and  India,  declares  Dr.  Genchi  Kato,  of  the  Tokyo 
Imperial  University  in  "Our  National  Constitution  and  Shinto," 
and  he  invites  students  to  consider  how  this  ancient  faith  has 
succeeded  in  absorbing  the  strong  points  of  Buddhism  and  Con- 
fucianism, thus  growing  side  by  side  with  them  instead  of  being 
superseded  by  them,  and  how  it  seems  to  be  deriving  nourish- 
ment from  Christianity.  But,  said  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie  in 
"Japan  Today  and  Tomorrow"  (The  Macmillan  Company): 

"Shinto  is  no  longer  a  religion;  it  is  a  profound  national  senti- 
ment. It  never  was  a  religion,  properly  speaking;  but  nature 
worship  was  combined  with  it  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  primi- 
tive worshipers.  It  has  no  founder,  no  creed,  no  theology,  no 
sacred  book;  it  was  a  practise  or  discipline  of  love  and  gratitude, 
of  remembrance  and  of  patriotism.  The  Shinto  shrine,  in  its 
integrity,  is  a  simple  structure  of  wood,  undecorated,  with  a 
mirror  standing  on  the  altar  symbolically  enforcing  the  Greek 
maxim:  'Know  thyself.'  The  genius  of  Shinto  is  national  and 
patriotic;  it  has  no  explanation  of  the  mystery  of  the  universe 
to  offer  its  believers,  no  code  of  ethics  to  impose  on  them.  It 
has  created  myriads  of  deities,  but  they  have  been  outside  the 
life  of  men — more  or  less  vivid  personifications  of  natural  forces; 
its  only  contact  with  reality  has  been  its  multitudinous  apo- 
theoses of  men.  It  has  taught  one  deep  and  vital  truth — the 
unbroken  continuity  of  a  people,  the  immortality  of  a  race.  It 
has  fastened  thought  on  life  and  banished  death  in  our  sense  of 
the  work;  in  the  older  thought  of  Japan  there  were  no  dead; 
the  nation  through  all  generations  was  indivisible  and  un- 
destructible." 

But  Buddhism  "was  the  teacher  under  whose  instruction  the 
Japanese  nation  grew  up."  It  came  to  Japan  from  Korea  via 
China  in  552  A.  D.,  when  it  was  already  a  thousand  years  old 
and  had  broken  up  into  numerous  sects  and  subsects  differiug 
from  each  other  and  from  the  original  teachings.  After  two  cen- 
turies of  propaganda,  it  conquered  the  land  and  absorbed  the 
religious  life  of  the  people.  All  education,  according  to  B.  H. 
Chamberlain's  "Things  Japanese"  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons),  was 
for  centuries  in  Buddhist  hands.  "Buddhism  introduced  art  and 
medicine,  molded  the  folk-lore  of  the  country,  created  its 
dramatic  poetry,  deeply  influenced  politics  and  every  sphere  of 
social  and  intellectual  activity."  But  the  Japanese  as  a  nation 
"are  now  forgetful  of  this  fact.  Ask  an  educated  Japanese  a 
question  about  Buddhism,  and  ten  to  one  he  will  smile  in  your 
face.  A  hundred  to  one  that  he  knows  nothing  about  the  subject 
and  glories  in  his  nescience."  Now,  however,  other  authorities 
agree  that  an  element  of  progress  has  been  infused  into  the  simpli- 
fiedforms  of  Buddhism  with  which  the  masses  are  familiar.  Sun- 
day schools,  and  701  philanthropic,  social,  educational  and  re- 
ligious institutions  have  been  established,  the  total  representing 
a  combined  property  value  of  1,692,135  yen.  The  annual  ex- 
penses for  1919  were  989,983  yen,  and  the  total  number  of  those 
helped  a  little  over  400,000. 

Alt  ho  there  are  "stains  on  the  escutcheon  of  Christian  civili- 
zation," these,  it  is  said,  do  not  detain  the  discerning,  open- 
minded  Japanese  from  giving  to  the  Christian  appeal  a  respectful 
hearing.  The  zeal  of  Francis  Xavier,  who  landed  in  Kagoshima 
in  1549,  succeeded,  we  are  told,  in  the  conversion  of  about  1,000,- 
000  people  by  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  But 
a  too  frantic  effort,  which  attempted  to  destroy  the  ancient 
religions,  resulted  in  the  temporary  eclipse  of  Christianity,  and 
more  than  200  priests  suffered  martyrdom.  The  Roman  Catholic 
faith  is  represented  in  Japan  by  four  dioceses  and  three  Prefec- 
tures Apostolic,  with  a  total  of  76,448  Catholics,  according  to 
figures  furnished  by  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith,  New  York.  The  Protestants,- according  to  "The  Chris- 
tian Movement  in  Japan,  Korea  and  Formosa"  (published  by 
The  Federation  of  Christian  Missions),  are  represen t ed  in  Japan 
by  110,012  believers,  with  1,150  preaching  places;  2,415  Sunday- 
schools,  and  146,625  pupils. 
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THE  ARTISTTC  SENSE  OF  THE  JAPANESE 


THE  FINE  IRONY  of  Japan's  position  in  the  world  of 
nations  was  brought  out  by  the  war.  One  of  her  foreign 
ministers  has  said,  "As  Long  as  we  consecrated  our- 
selves to  the  work  of  an  intensive  civilization,  as  long  as  we  pro- 
duced only  men  of  letters,  men  of  knowledge,  and  artists,  you 
treated  us  as  barbarians.  Now  thai  we  have  learned  to  kill,  you 
call  us  civilized."  When  we  accuse  Japan  of  developing  "Ger- 
manism" it  may  be  just  as  well  to  look  at  the  question  from 
her  point  of  view.  Staled  by  a  sympathetic  Frenchman,  Paul 
Louis  Couehoud  in  his  recently  published  "Japanese  Impres- 
sions" (John  Lane  Company)  tbe  point  is  made  a  little 
stronger  for  Western  readers.  "It  will  be  essential  to  keep  in 
mind  the  lesson  inherent  in  this  observation,"  lie  says;  "to  put 
on  one  side  the  formidable  spectacle  of  Japan's  growth  in  arma- 
ments and  to  penetrate  to  the  characteristic  traits  of  that  ancient 
and  original  civilization  to  which  she  lays  claim,  and  which  she 
is  prepared  to  defend,  with  European  arms,  against  Europe 
itself."  The  first,  fact  to  emphasize  is  that  "Japan  did  not 
await  the  arrival  of  Europeans  in  order  to  become  civilized." 

"In  the  seventh  century  of  our  era,  when  the  Merovingian 
kings  were  dragged  by  oxen  tlirough  the  forests  of  Gaul,  the 
flowering  of  the  arts  in  Japan  was  equal  to  that  iu  the  Italy  of  the 
Renaissance, and  the  refinements  of  living  were  those  of  France 
under  Louis  XV.  Since  this  epoch  there  have  never  existed  in 
Japan  the  same  stagnation  and  inertia  which  overcame  China. 
Until  about  the  year  1830,  no  matter  at  what  given  date  one  com- 
pares Japan  with  France,  the  former  is  almost  always  relatively 
in  advance  of  the  latter.  It  is  the  most  erroneous  of  impressions 
that  Japan  has  traversed  in  thirty  years  the  ground  which  it.  has 
taken  Europe  ten  centuries  to  cover.  What  she  has  learned  from 
Europe  since  1834  are  the  means  of  defense  against  the  fate  of 
Java,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.  Outside  of  this  general 
conformity  to  the  methods  of  modern  armaments,  Japan  owes 
Europe  two  main  systems  of  progression:  in  the  first  place,  rail- 
ways, which,  France  must  remember,  date  not  from  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  but  from  that  of  Louis-Philippe;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  the  parliamentary  system,  which  began  to  work  on  a 
normal  basis  in  the  various  Western  states  only  about  the  same 
time,  and  which  is  to-day  scarcely  assured  throughout  Europe. 
As  to  the  developments  of  electricity,  these  date,  practically  in 
their  entirety,  from  1870,  and  the  Japanese  followed  them  and 
benefited  by  them  at  exactly  the  same  time  as  the  French. 

"On  the  arrival  of  the  European  influences,  therefore,  Japan 
was  less  like  a  barbarian  than  like  a  man  so  fundamentally 
cultured  that  he  is  ready  to  absorb  whatever  of  value  comes  to 
him  from  another  world.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  Japan  has 
assimilated  the  results  of  science,  but  neither  the  methods  nor  the 
spirit  which  has  produced  them.  This  is  essentially  erroneous. 
In  physics,  in  chemistry,  in  medicine  and  in  philology  Japanese 
scholars  are  the  equals  of  their  Occidental  brothers.  It  was  a 
Japanese  physician  who  isolated  the  plague  bacillus,  and  it  has 
been  Japanese  physicists,  with  their  fortunate  opportunities  of 
studying  a  volcanic  soil,  who  have  developed  to  so  great  an  extent 
the  science  of  seismography.  .  .  . 

"In  addition  to  the  defense  of  her  national  inheritance,  Japan 
is,  therefore,  also  the  guardian  of  the  Indian  and  Chinese  tradi- 
tions. From  the  point  of  view  of  Mediterranean  culture,  it  is 
Japan  which  synthesizes  the  civilization  of  the  other  half  of 
humanity.  Seen  from  this  angle,  her  victory  in  the  conflict  with 
Russia  was  an  indubitable  necessity;  for  in  the  ruins  of  Japan  all 
the  concentrated  survival  of  ancient  Asia  would  have  perished, 
and  a  whole  section  of  humanity  must  have  fallen  to  dust." 

No  people,  asserts  Mr.  Couehoud,  have  so  keen  an  emotion 
in  the  face  of  nature  as  the  Japanese.  Their  national  fete  days 
n-e  the  festivals  of  nature: 

"Take  as  an  example  the  day  of  the  fall  of  the  first  snow;  the 
banks  and  the  shops  close,  and  one  has  the  impression  that  the 
entire  population,  mounted  on  their  high  clogs,  have  climbed  to 
the  hills  to  admire  I  he  white  miracle  of  the  winter.  In  February, 
when  tin'  plum-trees  break  into  blossoms  beneath  the  snow,  the 
people  crowd  around  them  in  a  fever  of  admiral  ion  which  has  the 
elements  of  a  personal  piety.  The  old  trees,  which  are  weary 
with  hearing,  are  given  the  support  of  wooden  crutches:  ami  there 
is  a  general  participation   in  an  ad   of  l  hanks  lor  I  he  vision  of 


flowers  and  the  seeni  of  perfume  during  a  still  inclement  stason- 
There  exists  towards  nature  a  ritual  in  the  lace  of  which  other 
duties  are  suspended.  In  February,  1904,  the  plum-trees  flowered 
a  few  days  after  the  declaration  of  war,  and  the  event  was  not  test 
marked  than  in  other  years. 

"  In  April,  there  is  a  solemn  celebration  of  the  flowering  of  the 
cherry-trees,  the  most  fragile  of  all  blossoms.  In  the  chances  of 
wind  or  of  rain,  their  life  endures  but  three  days,  and  for  this 
reason  the  delicate  mist  of  flowers  inspires  the  most  ardent  enthu- 
siasm. Along  the  length  of  the  river  at  Tokyo,  which  is  bordered 
with  cherry-trees,  boats  pass  and  repass  in  a  wake  of  petals.  .  .  . 


*   i  -3TYJ1 


WHEN   THE   CHERRY-TREES  BLOOM, 

The  Japanese  go  out  to  admire,  and  "the  delicate  mist  of  flowers" 
inspires  the  most  ardent  enthusiasms. 


The  peach-trees  bloom  a  little  later.  These  trees,  like  the  cherry 
and  the  plum-trees,  are  not  trained  to  bear  fruit.  The  Japanese 
have  no  use  for  the  grafting  which  is  an  attempt  to  domesticate, 
and  they  love  the  flowers  for  then-  wildness.  .  .  . 

"  Au tumn  is  the  season  of  the  most  ardent  of  celebrations,  that 
of  the  moon.  The  hours  of  sleep  are  changed  to  day-time,  so  that. 
people  can  be  free  to  follow  at  night  the  vibrant  variations  of 
moonlight.  A  Japanese  journalist  who  recently  arrived  in  Paris 
made,  as  his  first  comment,  the  observation  that  beautiful  as  the 
city  was,  the  houses  were  too  high  to  permit  one  to  see  the  moon; 
and  on  the  nights  of  full  moon, he  could  only  betake  himself  to  i  he 
qvais,  astonished  to  be  alone  with  so  much  splendor. 

"It  is  not  such  a  sentiment,  for  nature  but  rather  its  extension 
to  an  entire  people  which  is  extraordinary." 

Some  miniature  poems  of  the  twelfth  ami  fifteenth  century 
treat  of  i  bis  passion  : 

\, ,.   ii  km  : 

MM  night. 

On  the  summit  of  Fuji 
The  moon  has  paused  .  .  . 
Oul>  tin'  mountain's  smoke 
Can  soil  the  sky. 

Moon  RIG 

With  a  beating  of  wii 
Tin-  wild  geese  tear  apart 
The  little  cloud  .  .  . 
\<  they  utter  their  ay, 

The  uiooul 
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The  Spring  Bri  eze: 

The  sudden  wind 

Has  flung 

Tlio  tree  flowers  to  the  grnss 

I  thought  that  I  saw  leap 

A  waterfall. 

An   Oi  d    I  'rtest: 

In  spring 

I  recommence  my  love 

Of  this  illusory  world   .   .  . 

In  what  future  star 

Shall  I  find  such  flowers? 


A  CEREMONY   OF   FEUDAL  JAPAN. 

A  woman  is  represented   bj    Kuni-Sada,   the  artist,  as  shaving  .her 
eyebrows  after  marriage.     Reproduced  from  an  <  >!< I  color  print. 


The    Wii.i.ou  : 

At  i  he  breeze's  breal  b 
The  willow  's  hair 
Trembles  and  swaj  s  .  .  . 
Alwaj  s  towards  l  bal  same  land 
\\  hen-  dies  i  be  spring. 

The  same   "passion   of  the   intelligence"  which   relates  the 

Japanese    Id    nature,    exists    also    in    his    senliinenl    for    art.      In 

Western  nations  the  artists  are  sel  apart  in  a  class  by  themselves, 
due  partly  to  the  rigid  necessity  of  developing  a  technique: 

"No  people  know  better  than  the  French  that,  in  Occidental 
development,  to  become  a  painter,  a  musician  or  a  poet  is  not  a 
matter  of  improvisation.  In  Japan  a  man  partakes  naturally 
of  the  elements  of  the  poet,  the  musician  and  the  painter,  and 
without  reflective  thought.  He  paints  and  writes  with  the  same 
pencil,  and  sees  no  distinction  between  the  two  modes  of  expres- 
sion. His  music  is  without  orchestras,  and  still  exists  in  the  free- 
dom of  popular  invention;  and  his  poetry,  in  its  intrinsic  simplicity 
and  brevity,  is  essentially  denuded  of  artifice.  The  countryman 
who,  after  the  harvest,  sets  out  on  a  pilgrimage  across  Japan 
slings  at  his  -ash  a  little  note-book  for  the  reception  of  his  im- 
pressions, whether  in  the  form  of  a  brief  sketch  or  of  three  little 


verses.  The  art  of  art  is  diffused  throughout  the  people;  it  has 
saturated  their  country  and  impregnates  their  life  with  vitality. 
"The  claim  has  been  made  that  the  Japanese  art  has  not  pene- 
trated to  the  distances  spanned  by  the  European;  and  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  it  has  exprest  and  exemplified  the  profundities 
of  the  human  soul.  But  it  is  undeniable  that  it  has  better  mas- 
tered the  fulfilment  of  a  social  necessity,  and  that  it  diffuses  more 
freely  and  more  widely  a  general  sense  of  joy  and  of  beauty." 

The  Japanese  has  sent  to  the  West  many  of  the  products  of  his 
art  and  with  them  must  go  a  smil°  at  the  absurd  uses  to  which 
they  are  put: 

"The  lacquer,  the  ivory  boxes,  the  saber  guards — are  in  cus- 
tomary use  in  their  country  of  origin.  The  tiny  vase  which 
lifts  its  flowery  contours  in  a  European  Museum  often  comes 
from  the  kitchen  of  a  peasant.  Since  the  diffusion  of  culture  in 
ancient  Greece  there  has  not  been  so  rich  and  disseminated  a 
creation  in  the  domestic  arts. 

"The  influence  of  the  Japanese  production  has  been  felt 
throughout  the  world.  In  the  seventeenth  century  their  lacquer 
brought  new  life  to  the  form  and  design  of  French  furniture. 
Those  faiences  of  Kioto  which  a  Dutch  ship  carried  to  the  West 
gave  the  wings  of  inspiration  to  this  art  at  Delft  and,  later,  to 
the  same  at  Copenhagen.  Amongst  painters,  from  Whistler  to 
Degas,  and  amongst  print  makers,  from  Riviere  to  Toulouse- 
Lautrec,  those  who  have  saturated  themselves  in  the  Japanese 
sense  of  line  are  easily  marked.  If  one  speaks  of  the  influence 
of  Europe  in  the  military  development  of  Japan,  it  is  an  equal 
justice  to  recognize  the  Japanese  influence  in  the  development  of 
European  culture.  But  the  too  facile  success  of  the  too  super- 
ficial Japanese  production  has  weakened  our  mature  judgment 
of  their  basic  art.  We  give  its  familiar  and  more  ephemeral  ex- 
amples too  important  a  place,  in  the  fashion  of  that  historian 
of  Greek  art  who  was  so  absorbed  in  talking  of  the  Tanagra  that 
he  forgot  the  Parthenon.  We  are  only  academically  aware  that 
Japan  has  formed,  produced  and  perpetuated  a  great  school  of 
sculpture  and  a  great  school  of  painting  and  that,  almost  without 
exception,  the  perfected  examples  of  both  arts  are  still  in  Japan." 


WESTERN  SPIRIT  IN  JAPANESE  ART— A  hint  of  the  con- 
test going  on  between  the  devotees  of  the  native  ideals  in  art 
and  the  followers  of  Western  methods  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Imperial  Fine  Arts  Institute.  This 
show  is  one  of  the  notable  events  of  Tokyo  life,  and  was  for- 
merly held  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The 
Japan  Magazine  (Tokyo)  points  out  that  since  the  time  of 
the  Russo-Japan  War  two  tendencies  in  art  have  been  striving 
for  the  mastery: 

"First  may  be  mentioned  the  reactionary  tendency  of  artisls 
producing  genre  pictures — a  reversion  to  the  Yamatoye  style,  with 
subjects  taken  from  the  Heian  period — its  customs  and  manners 
depicted  in  preference  to  those  of  modern  life.  One  year,  indeed, 
a  whole  room  was  devoted  to  galaxies  of  beautiful  women. 

'"Since  the  European  or  World  War,  however,  the  revolution- 
ary changes  in  conditions  of  life  and  thought  have  brought  about 
corresponding  changes  in  art — one  of  the  most  startling  being 
flie  representation  of  'Labor'  in  painting  and  statuary  from  last 
year.  Perhaps  this  is  the  more  noticeable  because  the  new 
adjudicating  committee  evidently  rejected  many  of  the  offerings 
of  the  more  conservative  painters  and  patently  favored  the 
school  of  realism  in  art.  There  were  many  of  these  painters 
who  obstinately  contended  that  the  old  school  was  the  only 
orthodox  one,  but   the  disciple  of  realism  to-day  is  having  his 

chance  to 

'paint  the  thing  as  he  sees  it, 
For  the  God  of  Tilings  a,s  They  Are ' 

It  is  not  entirely  a  bad  sign,  is  it,  that  many  of  the  pictures 
selected  were  of  this  type?  While  some  were  lacking  in  the 
perfect  technique  of  the  traditional  school,  yet  it  was  noticeable 
that  a  new  life  had  been  infused  into  these  representations  of 
modern  life  which  was  hopeful  and  exhilarating." 

In  1898  was  founded  the  Fine  Arts  Academy  of  Japan  with 
the  aim  "to  conser\e  and  develop  the  art  ideals  of  Asia."  It 
is  the  only  serious  rival  to  the  Imperial  Art  Academy,  and  it 
has  been  effective  in  stemming  the  tendency  of  the  end  of  the 
last  century  to  imitate  what  the  West  had  to  offer. 
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UNDISCIPLINED   JAPANESE   CHILD   LIFE 

CHILDREN  of  Japan  rarely  see  the  warning  finger 
lifted  to  cheek  their  animal  spirits.  If  they  beheld 
the  whip  that  hangs  over  their  Western  brothers  they 
would  be  amazed  and  find  life  a  hard  lot.  The  reason  of 
this  difference,  as  the  late  Lafcadio  Heam  pointed  out  in 
"Japan,  an  Interpretation,"  derives  from  "the  fundamental 
difference  in  the  Japanese  and  the  European  conceptions  of 
education  as  a  means  to  an  end."  In  spite  of  their  having 
adopted  a  new  system  and  pro- 
gram from  the  West,  "education 
is  still  conducted  upon  a  tradi- 
tional plan  almost  the  exact  op- 
posite of  the  Western  plan." 
The  chief  feature  of  our  system, 
"the  repressive  part  of  moral 
training  begun  in  early  child- 
hood" is  entirely  absent.  We 
think  it  important  to  inculcate 
the  duties  of  behavior  —  the 
"must"  and  the  "must  not"  of 
individual  obligation  —  as  early 
as  possible.  Later  on  more  liberty 
is  allowed.  Personal  effort  and 
capacity  are  the  safeguards  of  a 
boy's  future  career,  and  he  is 
made  to  feel  all  this.  "The  aim 
of  Western  education  is  the  cul- 
tivation of  individual  ability  and 
personal  character — the  creation 
of  an  independent  and  forceful 
being."  After  saying  so  much, 
Heam,  who  spent  his  later  years 
as  a  professor  of  English  liter- 
ature in  the  University  of  Tokyo, 
goes  on  to  show  the  interesting 
contrasts  of  Japanese  education: 


ael  as  ;i  master,  bul  rather  as  an  elder  brother;  and  there  is  no 
punishment  beyond  a  public  admonition.  Whatever  restraint 
exists  is  chiefly  exerted  on  the  child  by  the  common  opinion  of 
his  class;  and  a  skilful  teacher  is  able  to  direct  that  opinion. 
Also  each  class  is  nominally  governed  by  one  or  two  little  cap- 
tains,  selected  for  character  and  intelligence;  and  when  a  dis- 
agreeable order  has  to  be  given,  it  is  the  child-captain,  the 
kyucho,  who  is  commissioned  with  the  duty  of  giving  it." 

These  little  details  which  Beam  regards  as  "worthy  of  note" 
are  cited,  he  says,  "only  to  show  how  early  in  school-life  begins 


LITTLE    MAIDS    FROM    SCHOOL, 
Who  seem  to  be  undergoing  a  process  of  Westernizing  that  represses  their  natural  exuberance. 


"Now  Japanese  education  has 
always  been  conducted,  and,  in  spite  of  superficial  appearances, 
is  still  being  conducted,  mostly  upon  the  reverse  plan.  Its 
object  never  has  been  to  train  the  individual  for  independent 
action,  but  to  train  him  for  cooperative  action— to  fit  him 
to  occupy  an  exact  place  in  the  mechanism  of  a  rigid  society. 
Constraint  among  ourselves  begins  with  childhood,  and  gradu- 
ally relaxes;  constraint  in  Far  Eastern  training  begins  later, 
and  thereafter  gradually  tightens;  and  it  is  not  a  constraint 
imposed  directly  by  parents  or  teachers — which  fact  makes 
an  enormous  difference  in  results.  Not  merely  up  to  the  age 
of  school-life — supposed  to  begin  at  six  years — but  considerably 
beyond  it,  a  Japanese  child  enjoys  a  degree  of  liberty  far  greater 
than  is  allowed  to  Occidental  children.  Exceptional  cases  are 
common,  of  course;  but  the  general  rule  is  that  the  child  be 
permitted  to  do  as  he  pleases,  providing  that  his  conduct  can 
cause  no'  injury  to  himself  or  to  others.  He  is  guarded,  but  not 
constrained;  admonished,  but  rarely  punished.  In  short,  he  is 
allowed  to  be  so  mischievous  that,  as  a  Japanese  proverb  says, 
'even  the  holes  by  the  roadside  hate  a  boy  of  seven  or  eight 
years  old.' 

"Punishment  is  administered  only  when  absolutely  neces- 
sary; and  on  such  occasions,  by  ancient  custom,  the  entire  house- 
hold—servants and  all — intercede  for  the  offender;  the  little 
brothers  and  sisters,  if  any  there  be,  begging  in  turn  to  bear  the 
penalty  instead.  Whipping  is  not  a  common  punishment, 
except  among  the  roughest  classes;  the  moxa  is  preferred  as  a 
deterrent;  and  it  is  a  severe  one.  To  frighten  a  child  by  loud, 
harsh  words,  or  angry  looks,  is  condemned  by  general  opinion: 
all  punishment  ought  to  be  inflicted  as  quietly  as  possible,  the 
punisher  calmly  admonishing  the  while.  To  slap  a  child  about 
the  head,  for  any  reason,  is  a  proof  of  vulgarity  and  ignorance. 
It  is  not  customary  to  punish  by  restraining  from  play,  or  bj  a 
change  of  diet,  or  by  any  denial  of  accustomed  pleasures.  To  be 
perfect Iv  patient  with  children  is  the  ethical  law. 

"At  school  the  discipline  begins;  but  it  is  at  lirst  so  very 
light  that  it  can  hardly  be  called  discipline:  the  teacher  does  not 


the  discipline  of  opinion,  the  pressure  of  the  common  will,  and 
how  perfectly  this  policy  accords  with  the  ethical  traditions  of 
the  race."     Then  going  on: 

"In  higher  classes  the  pressure  slightly  increases;  and  in 
higher  schools  it  is  very  much  stronger;  the  ruling  power  always 
being  class-sentiment,  not  the  individual  will  of  the  teacher. 
In  middle  schools  the  pupils  become  serious;  class-opinion  there 
attains  a  force  to  which  the  teacher  himself  must  bend,  as  it  is 
quite  capable  of  expelling  him  for  any  attempt  to  override  it. 
Each  middle-school  class  has  its  elected  officers,  who  repreeenl 
and  enforce  the  moral  code  of  the  majority — the  traditional 
standard  of  conduct.  (This  moral  standard  is  deterioratim,'; 
but  it  survives  everywhere  to  some  degree.) 

"Fighting  or  bullying  are  yet  unknown  in  Japanese  schools  of 
this  grade  for  obvious  reasons:  there  can  be  little  indulgence  of 
personal  anger,  and  no  attempt  at  personal  domination,  under  a 
discipline  enforcing  a  uniform  manner  of  behavior,  it  is 
never  tin-  domination  of  the  one  over  the  many  that  regulates 
class-life:  it  is.always  the  rule  of  the  many  over  the  one — and  the 
power  is  formidable.  The  student  who  consciously  or  un- 
consciously offends  class-sentiment  will  suddenly  find  himself 
isolated — condemned  to  absolute  solitude.  No  one  will  speak 
to  him  or  notice  him  even  outside  of  the  school,  until  such  time 
as  he  decides  to  make  a  public  apology,  when  his  pardon  will 
depend  upon  a  majority  vote. 

"Such  temporary  ostracism  is  not  unreasonably  feared,  be- 
cause it  is  regarded  even  outside  of  student-circles  as  a  disgrace; 
and  the  memory  of  it  will  cling  to  the  offender  during  the  •■ 
of  his  career.  However  high  he  may  rise  in  official  or  professional 
life  in  after  years,  thai  facl  thai  he  was  once  condemned  by  the 
general  opinion  of  his  schoolmates  will  not  be  forgotten  the 
circumstances  ma\  occur  which  u  ill  i  urn  I  he  bid  to  his  credit.  .  .  . 
Under  all  circumstances,  a  certain  formal  demeanor  is  exacted 
1>\  tradition.  Everybody  watches  everybody:  eccentricities  or 
singularities  are  quickly  marked  and  quietly  supprest." 
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THE  NEW  AXD  THE  OLD  JAPAN  AT  LUNCHEOX  ON  A  PICTURESQUE  HILLSIDE. 

The  respectful,   traditionally-elothed  Japanese  woman,  the  polished  gentleman  in  his  "European"  clothes,  the  toy-like  town  in  the  distance — 
all  are  typical  of  the  little  island  Kingdom  which  has  measured  up  to  its  name  of  "Great  Japan." 


<{ 


Q 


ODD  FOLKS  AND  WAYS  IN  JAPAN 


UEER,  BUT  CUTE,"  is  the  American  verdict, 
delivered  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  plain 
American  citizens,  on  Japan  and  all  things  Japanese. 
So  at  least  numerous  exploring  journalists,  traveling 
observers,  students  and  philosophers  assure  us  in  the  various 
volumes  on  Japan  that  have  lately  constituted  a  large  part  of 
publishers'  lists.  This  feeling,  of  course,  is  not  quite  the  same 
along  our  Pacific  coast,  where  the  Jap  is  seen  at  close  hand  and 
where,  it  is  complained,  he  is  so  much  out  of  place  that  he  loses 
most  of  the  appeal  he  may  have  in  his  proper  environment. 
An  island  kingdom  of  two-acre  farms,  a  country  of  miniature 
paper  houses  made  to  withstand  earthquake  shocks  and  periodi- 
cally renewed  when  destroyed  by  the  frequent  and  expected  fires, 
a  people  who  do  most  tilings  backward,  according  to  the  Amer- 
ican view,  and  only  lately  emerged  from  a  state  of  civilization 
almost  as  remote  and  unusual  as  one  might  find  on  the  moon — 
here  are  facts  enough  to  form  a  basis  for  that  "Asiatic  Mystery" 
of  which  the  West  ern  world  has  heard  so  much.  Getting  down 
beneath  the  crust  of  convention,  however,  "Where  is  the  'Asiatic 
Mystery'?"  asks  Joseph  I.  C.  Clarke,  author  of  one  of  the  most 
recent  and  highly  considered  volumes  on  the  Japanese  people 
("Japan  at  First  Hand,"  Dodd,  Mead).  "I  had  been  warned 
that  I  would  never  be  able  to  understand  the  Japanese,"  he 
writes;  "that,  behind  all  appearances,  was  the  mystery  of  the 
East,  impenetrable  to  Western  eyes  and  understanding."  He 
demurs : 

"My  observation  leads  me  to  tho  reverse  conclusion.  The 
Japanese  people  are  first  of  all  intensely  human  as  we  understand 
the  word,  with  virtues  and  frailties  like  our  own,  with  our  motives 
of  action  and  directions  of  interest.  They  laugh  heartily;  you 
can  hear  it  all  around  you.  They  weep,  too,  but  it  is  a  point  of 
honor  or  custom  or  etiquette  to  do  it  secretly  when  they  can. 
Sometimes,  alas,  they  must  out  with  it. 

"I  was  at  a  marionette  show  at  Osaka.  The  marionettes  are 
one-third  size  and  very  lifelike,  but  they  arc  manipulated  by  men 
standing  behind  them  in  full  sight  of  the  audience.  It  was  a 
medieval  play  of  Masaoka,  a  mother  of  Spartan  quality  who, 
out  of  loyalty  to  her  prince,  fell  obliged  to  stand  by  dumb  and 
stoical  while  her  babe  was  murdered  before  her  eyes.  Soon  the 
murderers  departed,  leaving  her  alone. 

"The  mother  rose  warily,  looked  about  stealthily,  then  sprang 
suddenly  upon  the  body  of  her  child  and  hugged  it  to  her  breast. 
The  crowded  audience,  men  and  women,  burst  into  tears.  Sobs 
were  heard  on  all  aides,  and  tho  group  of  geishas,  twenty  <>r  more, 


seated  near  the  stage  and  looking  like  a  great  bed  of  chrysanthe- 
mums, sobbed  tho  loudest  of  all.  Never  was  there  more  weeping 
at  '  Madame  X.' 

"Yes,  they  weep. 

"They  love  and  toil,  toil  unremittingly.  They  honor  their 
parents;  the  family  is  a  living  unit,  with  quite  a  domestic  govern- 
ment arranging  things  in  an  orderly  way.  They  are  intensely 
patriotic.  They  are  markedly  polite  and  hospitable.  They  are 
scrupulously  clean:  every  Japanese  takes  a  hot  bath  daily.  They 
dress  decently.  They  are  thrifty;  they  arc;  keen  traders.  They 
are  imbued  with  tho  spirit  of  progress.  They  learn  quickly  and 
study  with  avidity." 

Nevertheless,  objects  Julian  Street,  the  magazine  writer  and 
journalistic  observer  of  things  in  general,  the  Japanese  are  full  of 
"reversed  ideas."  There  is  a  good  deal  nioro  to  the  "Asiatic 
.Mystery,"  ho  announces  in  his  current  volume,  "Mysterious 
Japan"  (Doubleday  Page),  than  the  "language  barrier"  which 
Mr.  Clarke  finds  so  important.  "On  the  day  of  my  arrival  in 
Japan,"  he  writes: 

"I  started  a  list  of  things  which  according  to  our  ideas  the 
Japanese  do  backwards — or  which  according  to  their  ideas  we 
do  backwards.  I  suppose  that  every  traveler  in  Japan  has  kept 
some  such  record.  My  fist,  beginning  with  tho  observation  that 
their  books  commence  at  what  we  call  the  back,  that  the  lines  of 
type  run  down  the  page  instead  of  across,  and  that  'foot-notes' 
are  printed  at  the  top  of  tho  page,  soon  grew  to  considerable 
proportions.  Almost  every  day  I  had  been  able  to  add  an  item 
or  two,  and  every  time  I  did  so  I  found  myself  playing"  with  the 
fancy  that  such  contrarieties  ought  in  some  way  to  be  associated 
with  the  fact  that  we  stand  foot-to-foot  with  tho  Japanese  upon 
the  globe. 

"The  Japanese  method  of  beckoning  would,  to  us,  signify 
'go  way';  boats  are  beached  stern  foremost;  horses  are  backed 
into  their  stalls;  sawing  and  planing  are  accomplished  with  a 
pulling  instead  of  a  driving  motion;  keys  turn  in  their  locks  in  a 
reverse  direction  from  that  customary  with  us.  In  the  Japanese 
game  of  Go,  played  on  a  sort  of  checkerboard,  the  pieces  are 
placed  not  within  the  squares  but  over  the  points  of  linear  inter- 
section. During  the  day  Japanese  houses,  with  their  sliding 
walls  of  wood  and  paper,  are  wide  open,  but  at  night  they  are 
enclosed  with  solid  board  shutters  and  people  sleep  practically 
without  ventilation.  At  the  door  of  a  theater  or  ;i.  restaurant  the 
Japanese  check  their  shoes  instead  of  their  hats;  their  sweets. 
if  they  come  at  all,  are  served  early  in  the  meal  instead  of  toward 
the  end;  men  do  their  Bake  drinking  before  rather  than  after 
the  meal,  and  instead  of  icing  the  national  beverage,  they  heat  it 
in  a  kettle.     Action  in  the  theater  is  modeled  not  en  life  but  ou 
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I  am  the  skipper  of  this  little  clipper 
She's  queen  of  the  ice-boat  fleet! 

Her  name  is  a  winner  on  ice  or  at  dinner — 
It  stands  for  the  soup  we  all  eatl 


TOMATO 


Off  to  a  good  start! 

New  Year — new  cheer!  Greet  1922  with  a 
smile  and  decide  right  now  to  make  it  the  biggest, 
happiest,  healthiest  year  in  your  life.  Good,  hot, 
nourishing  soup  eaten  regularly  every  day  will  keep 
your  appetite  keen,  put  the  glow  of  health  in  your 
cheeks  and  a  spring  in  your  footsteps. 

Campbell's  Tomato  Soup 

is  a  lively  start  to  any  dinner  or  luncheon,  with  all 
the  spicy,  tonic  flavor  of  pure  tomato  juices  enriched 
with  golden  creamery  butter,  snow-white  granulated 
sugar,  dainty  herbs  and  piquant  seasoning.  Just 
what  good  soup  should  be — a  delight  in  itself  and 
a  spur  to  the  appetite. 


21  kinds 


12  cents  a  can 
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the  movements  <>!'  dolls  in  marionette  shows,  and  in  the  classic 
'No'  drama  the  possibility  of  showing  emotion  by  facial  expres- 
sion is  eliminated  by  the  use  of  carved  wooden  masks. 

••  fnstead  of  slipping  Iter  thread  through  the  eye  of  tier  needle  a, 
Japanese  women  slips  the  eye  of  her  needle  over  the  point  of 
lxr  thread;  she  reckons  her  child  one  year  old  on  the  day  it  is 
born  and  two  years  old  on  the  following  New  Year's  Day.  Thus, 
w  hen  ah  American  child  born  on  December  thirty-first  is  counted 


Photograph  by  Ewins;  tiallowa 


TOKYO  ADVERTISING,  AMERICAN   FLAVOR. 

The  Japanese  have  acquired  business  methods  from  the  Western 

world,  aiul  especially  from  their  increasing  contact   with  America. 

They  arc  not  called  "the  Yankees  of  the  East"  for  nothing. 


one  day  old,  a  Japanese  child  born  on  the  same  day  is  counted 
two  years  old. 

•"Once  when  I  was  riining  ;tt  I  he  house  of  a  .Japanese  family 
who  had  resided  for  years  in  New  York,  their  little  daughter 
came  into  the  room.     Hearing  her  speaking  English,  1  asked: 

"  'How  old  are  you?' 

"  'Five  and  six.'  she  answered.  Then  she  added,  by  way  of 
explanation,  that  live  was  her  'American  age'  and  six  her 
"Japanese  age.'  " 

.Mr.  Street  joins  other  travelers  in  testifying  the  Japanese, 
like  the  English,  are  persistent  bathers,  but  whereas  the  English 
take  cold  baths  the  Japanese  bathe  in  water  so  hot  thai  we  could 
hardly  stand  it.  And  when  they  have  bathed  they  dry  themselves 
with  a  small,  damp  towel,  which  they  use  as  a  sort  of  mop.    Also 

"Like  the  English  they  drive  to  the  left  of  the  road.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  about  that,  but  some  of  their  other  customs  of 
the  road  surprize  one.  Wherever  they  have  not  been  'civilized' 
out  of  their  native  courtesy  yon  will  find  that  one  chauffeur  dis- 
likes to  overtake  and  pass  another.  Surely  to  an  American  this 
is  an  inversion !  When  a  procession  of  automobiles  is  going  along 
a  road  and  One  of  them  is  for  some  reason  required  to  stop,  the 
cars  which  follow  do  not  blow  their  horns  and  dash  by  in  delighl 
and  a  cloud  of  dust,  but  draw  up  behind  the  stationary  car;  and 
if  it  becomes  necessary  for  them  to  go  on.  the  chauffeurs  who 
do  so  apologize  lor  passing.  This  custom,  which  is  dying  out. 
comes.  I  fancy,  from  that  of  ricksha-men.  who  never  overtake 
and  pass  each  other  on  the  road,  but  always  Fall  in  behind  the 
slowest  runner,  getting  their  pace  from  him,  protecting  him 
agaipst  the  complaints  which  his  passenger  would  make  if  others 
were  continually  coming  up  behind  and  going  by." 
- 

There  is  an  etiquette  of  leisureliness  in  the  land,  except  where 
European  "hustle."  chiefly  American  "hustle,"  has  penetrated 
and  been  absorbed  by  the  remarkably  adaptable  Japanese  popu- 
lation. They  are  not  called  "  Yankees  of  the  East  "  for  nothing. 
A  l.u^iii»  —  <hal  thai  a  lew  years  ago  would  have  taken  week-, 
if  nol  months,  reports  Joseph  Dautremer,  in  his  volume  "The 
Japanese  Empire  and  lis  Economic  Conditions"  (Unwin, 
London;,  is  now  put  through  with  a  suappints;  characteristic  of 


Broadway.  But,  side  by  side  with  modern  "pep"  appear  a 
hundred  evidences  of  a  very  anci<  nt  delicacy  and  courtesy. 
These  are  survivals  from  I  he  lime  of  which  a  Japanese  professor 
writes:  "While  Christendom  was  struggling  with  Medievalism, 
I  he  Buddhaland  was  a  great  garden  of  culture,  where  each  flower 
of  thought  bloomed  in  individual  beauty."  The  professor's 
view  presenied  in  "The  Awakening  of  Japan,"  by  Okakura- 
Kakuzo,  former  director  of  the  Imperial  Art  School  at  Tokyo, 
is  criticized  as  too  optimistic  by  American  reviewers,  but  the 
"flowers  of  thought"  and  other  flowers,  of  which  he  tells,  bloom 
in  Japan  to-day.  There  is  a  cult  for  the  very  arrangement  of 
flowers,  we  are  toid  by  Mr.  Street.     For  instance,  he  write-: 

"That  grouping  of  flowers  in  a  bamboo  vase,  which  you  find 
so  satisfying,  is  not  the  result  of  any  fancy  of  the  moment,  but  is 
the  product  of  an  elaborate  art,  dating  back  al  least  Ave  centuries. 
Flower  Arrangement  is  part  of  the  curriculum  of  girls'  schools 
and  is  one  of  the  accomplishments  of  every  lady.  Hundreds  of 
books  have  been  written  on  the  art  and  there  are  thousands  of 
professional  teachers  of  it.  It  has,  you  are  informed,  a  philos- 
ophy of  its  own.  Confucianism  is  invoked.  The  Universe  is 
represented  by  three  sprays  of  differeni  height — an  effect  often 
found  also  in  plantings  in  Japanese  gardens.  The  tallest  spray, 
standing  in  the  middle,  symbolizes  Heaven;  the  shortest,  Earth; 
the  intermediate,  Man.  There  may  be  five,  seven  or  nine  sprays, 
but  the  principle  of  Heaven,  Earth  and  Man  must  be  preserved. 
There  must  never  be  an  even  number  of  sprays,  and  four  is  a 
number  to  be  avoided  above  all  others,  since  ski,  the  Japanese 
word  for  'four,'  also  means  'death.'  " 

The  so-called  "Tea  Ceremony"  is  closely  allied  with  the 
rules  for   flower   arrangement.    The    ceremony    is    said    by    one 


BANNERS,   [JMBRELLAS,   AND   MOVIES. 

A  street  in  a  Japanese  citj  ,  «  ii  ii  i  lie  tj  pica!  low  buildings  on  eil  bar 

side,  filled  with  an  afternoon  croud,  mostly  hound  for  the  movie 

shows  that  occupy  almost  a  solid  block  in  this  neighborhood. 


authority,  Adachi  Kinnosuki.  of  the  New  York  World,  to  have 
originated  in  the  need  for  suppressing  the  pugnacious  spirits 
of  old-time  Japanese  warriors,  since  one  rule  of  the  ceremony 
provided  thai  all  the  participants  should  sit  down  on  their  feel 
presumably  so  thai  they  would  nol  be  able  to  starl  trouble 
readily— Mr.  Adachi  credits  the  ceremony,  also,   with   hel] 
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STEIN  WAY 

THE   INSTRUMENT  OF  THE   IMMORTALS 


and  the 

Fantast tc  Sy mph onj 

Tainted  jor  tht 

Steinway 
Collection 

bj>  Harrcf  Dunn 


rT"'HREE  score  years  ago  a  new  genius  flashed 
upon  the  musical  world.  He  was  a  com- 
poser, not  of  musical  scores,  but  of  musical  in^ 
struments.  His  name  was  Henry  Steinway — 
his  masterwork  was  a  piano.  No  sooner  was  his 
instrument  given  to  the  world  than  it  was  hailed 
as  America's  first  great  contribution  to  musical 
art.  Hector  Berlioz,  he  of  the  flaming  locks  and 
flaming  soul,  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  masters 
to  hear  the  Steinway.  Forthwith  he  wrote  to  its 
creator:  "You  have  contributed  to  music  a  prog- 


ress for  which  all  true  artists  are  infinitely  in* 
debted  to  you."  One  by  one  the  masters  heard 
the  Steinway,  or  played  it,  and  chose  it  for  their 
own.  Wagner,  Liszt,  Rubinstein,  Gounod — 
these  were  only  a  few  of  those  who  came  under 
the  spell  of  Steinway  tone.  From  that  day  to 
this  the  Steinway  has  been  the  instrument  which 
the  world  has  recognized  as  the  piano  of  pianos. 
The  music  of  the  Immortals  and  the  instrument 
of  the  Immortals  live  on  together.  In  homes 
where  you  find  the  one,  there  also  is  the  other. 


Slcinway  &  Sons  and   iheir  dealers  /iave  made  it  conveniently  possible  for  music  lovers  to  on>n  a  Sieinrvay. 
Prices:     $875  and  up.  plus  freight  at  points  distant  from  New  York- 

STEINWAY  &  SONS,  Steinway  Hall,  109  E.  14th  Street,  New  York 
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to  make  the  Japanese  more  short-legged  than  they  would  be 
otherwise.    Mr.  Street  gives  this  lively  account  of  the  custom: 

"Ceremonial  Tea  has  practically  nothing  to  do  with  ordinary 
tea-drinking.  The  very  tea  used  for  the  purpose  is  not  like  other 
tea.  It  comes  in  the  form  of  fine  green  powder,  which  is  placed 
in  a  special  sort  of  bowl  in  a  special  sort  of  way,  whereafter  water 
of  exactly  the  right  temperature  and  quantity  is  added,  and  the 
mixture  is  whipt  to  a  creamy  froth  with  a  fine  bamboo  brush, 
manipulated  in  a  special  manner.  Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
frame  of  mind  brought  into  the  tea-room,  as  well  as  on  the  eti- 
quette and  technique  governing  every  detail  connected  with  the 
making  and  drinking  of  the  tea.  The  bowl  is  passed  and  received 
according  to  exact  rules,  and  there  is  profound  bowing  back  and 
forth.  First  it  circulates  as  a  loving-cup  among  the  guests;  later 
a  special  bowl  is  served  to  each  in  turn.  On  accepting  the  bowl 
the  guest  revolves  it  gently  in  both  hands;  then  with  as  much  of 
the  cakr  dignity  of  a  Zen  Buddhist  as  he  is  able  to  exhibit,  he 
raises  it  and  takes  a  large  sip. 
Removing  the  bowl  from  his 
lips  he  pauses  meditatively; 
then  repeats  the  process.  Eti- 
quette demands  that  when 
three  large  sips  have  been 
taken  there  shall  remain  in  the 
bowl  enough  tea  to  make  a 
small  sip.  In  disposing  of  this 
final  draught  great  gusto  must 
be  shown.  The  head  is  thrown 
back  in  indication  of  eagerness 
to  drain  the  last  drop,  and  the 
tea  is  drawn  into  the  mouth 
with  a  sucking  sound  which 
advertises  the  delight  of  the 
drinker. 

"  The  second  night  afterward 
he  may  be  able  to  sleep.  Cere- 
monial Tea  is  potent.  Nor  is 
its  potency  diminished  by  the 
fact  that  the  hand  which  makes 
and  serves  it  is  a  character- 
istically exquisite  little  Japa- 
nese hand,  set  off  by  the  long 
soft  sleeve  of  a  flowered  silk 
kimono." 


The  "exquisite  little  hand," 
so  properly  set  off,  is  very 
likely  to  appertain  to  a  geisha, 
"the  sublimated  waitress  of 
Japan,"  as  Mr.  Clarke  calls 
her  in  his  book.  She  is  a 
specialized  Japanese  institu- 
tion, in  no  way  to  be  confused 
with  "light  women,"  who  are 
quite  as  numerous  in  Japan  as 
elsewhere.  "The  geisha,  or 
singing  girl,  to  the  Western 
mind,  filled  out  the  romantic 
idea  of  modern  Japan,"  ob- 
serves Mr.  Clarke: 


"The  figure  appeals  to  the 
artistic     sense     wholly.      One 

dissociates  her  from  the  girl  who  has  been  kneeling  before  you  on 
the  opposite  side  of  your  lacquered  tray  with  its  pretty  bowls  of 
strange  and  dainty  food,  waiting  on  your  slightest  movement  as 
you  never  have  been  waited  on,  with  laughing  eyes,  smiling  mouth 
and  arching  of  her  neck,  as  well  as  with  quick,  efficient  fingers. 
she  is.  as  you  are  probably  aware,  an  old  institution,  originated 
seven  centuries  ago  by  the  terrible  Fujiwara  Miehinori  in  his 
gentler  moments  as  the  Shirabyoshi  or  white  treaders  of  measures 
(in  Lochinvar  phrase)  to  grace  banquets  and  festivals.  Later 
combining  attendance  on  guests  with  the  stately  saltation  of 
i  he  East. 

"I  recall  nothing  of  the  pageantry  of  Japan  with  a  more  imme- 
diate appeal  to  joyous  admiration  than  the  formal  entry  of  a 
-core  of  geishas  in  ranks  of  four  to  wait  upon  a  score  of  guests  in 
that  delectable  restaurant,  (he  Tokiowa — the  Delmonico's  of  the 
Japanese  capital.      Toward    the  upper  end   of   the   large  oblong 

room  we  were  seated  on  the  mats  and  resting  on  sofl  cushions  of 

satin  brocade  in  the  customary  three-sided  line-  that  is,  with  the 
foil rlh  side  of  the  square  open  to  the  lower  end  of  the  room.     Con- 
lion  was  running  airily  along  among  the  guests,  when  sud- 


From  "Everyday  Japan"  (,Casstll>. 

NOT  CIRCUS  PERFORMERS,  MERELY  FIREMEN. 

However,  with  tin'  introduction  of  Western  fire-fighting  methods,  a 
good  many  of  these  acrobatic  Japanese  firemen  may  find  American 
circuses  and  vaudeville  acts  a  good  substitute  for  their  old  jobs. 
Japanese  cities,  due  to  the  flimsy  construction  made  necessary  by  fre- 
quent earthquakes,  have  a  way  of  burning  down  every  little  while. 


denly  there  was  silence,  and  then  murmurs  of  admiration  as  the 
splendid  company  of  geishas  wheeling  in  lines  of  four  from  the 
side  entrances  at  the  further  end  moved  slowly  forward  down  the 
center  with  a  marvelous  rhythmic  stride,  each  bearing  a  tray  of 
scarlet  lacquer.  Such  a  company  of  bright,  smiling,  youthful 
faces,  of  pure  Orientaloval,  surmounted  bycoronets  of  glossy  black 
hair,  puffed,  interwoven  and  adorned  with  many  pins,  their  flow- 
ing kimonos  of  brilliant  brocade,  their  still  brighter  obis  and  their 
white-shod  feet!  Bloom  of  beauty  and  youth  in  gorgeous  array 
were  ushering  in  the  feas!.  Lucullus  nor  any  luxurious  Roman 
of  his  time  could  have  produced  any  finer  prelude  to  a  high 
repast. 

"With  almost  military  precision  our  geishas,  as  they  ad- 
vanced, wheeled  so  that  in  an  instant  their  line  was  facing  ours, 
smiling  down  on  us.  In  another  instant  all  were  on  their  knees 
facing  each  a  guest,  and  depositing  before  him  their  precious 
trays  laden  with  good  things.  My  geisha  was  a  little  beauty  of 
scant  eighteen,  and  touching  her  forehead  to  the  floor  she  sat  up 

and,  leaning  backward  on  her 
heels,  helped  me  from  the 
tray.  Closer  seen  she  is  ob- 
served to  be  powdered  and 
rouged,  her  lips  painted  scarlet, 
and  otherwise  facially  a  work 
of  art,  with  fine  touches  and 
shadings  beyond  mere  man  to 
describe,  from  the  convolutions 
of  her  lustrous  hair  to  her 
slender,  manicured  finger-tips. 
"Beyond  this  grace  and  effi- 
ciency of  service,  the  geisha  at 
the  feast  does  not  progress 
muchfarther  with  the  foreigner, 
unless  he  can  speak  Japanese. 
The  girls  seldom  learn  any  out- 
land  tongue.  I  remember  one 
at  Osaka  sent  for  by  my  host 
because  it  was  said  she  spoke 
English.  Alas!  a  score  or  two 
of  words,  some  a  little  rowdy, 
was  her  whole  bilingual  store, 
reflecting,  like  the  sailor's  par- 
rot, more  upon  his  teacher  than 
on  the  vicar's  sister,  who 
owned  the  bird.  '  You  lak  Jap- 
an damfine,  eh? '  was  her  some- 
what disconcerting  ingratiating 
salutation.  For  the  rest  it  was 
'gol'  watch,'  'good  morneen,' 
'old  top,'  'git  tout,'  'solong, 
gooby!'  without  any  relevance 
that  I  could  discover.  The 
bewitching,  knowing  smile  that 
went  with  each  of  these  was, 
however,  worth  something  to 
witness." 

Beneath  the  luxury  and 
leisure  typified  by  Tea  Cere- 
monies, Flower  Ceremonies 
and  the  geisha  girl,  there  is 
that  humble  support  of  the 
Nation,  of  which  not  many 
traveler-commentators  take 
much  notice  except  on  his 
picturesque  side — the  Japanese 
farmer.  The  late  Walter  Weyl,  one  of  the  editors  and  founders 
of  the  New  Republic,  found  the  Japanese  farms  and  farmers  vastly 
interesting.  He  spent  more  time  among  them  than  many  writers 
of  Japanese  impressions  spend  in  cities  and  tea-houses.  We  read 
in  his  posthumous  volume,  "Tired  Radicals  and  other  Papers" 
(Huebsch): 

'The  visual  impression  one  gets  of  the  Japanese  countryside, 
even  without  leaving  the  railway  compartment,  is  that  the  fields 
are  already  overcrowded.  As  you  travel  through  the  beautiful 
island  of  Hondo,  encircling  with  a  wide  sweep  the  majestic  Fuji 
mountain,  you  are  never  out  of  sight  of  the  barelegged  Japanese, 
farmer,  up  to  his  knees  in  the  flooded  paddies  or  working  with 
spade,  or  ladle  on  the  land,  with  a  courage  born  of  centuries  of 
hard  wrestling  with  Nature.  The  country  seems  one  long,  strag- 
gling inchoate  village;  everywhere  are  men  and  nowhere — o»* 
seemingly  nowhere — horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine.  The  clus- 
tering men,  the  ubiquitous  women  and  children,  seem  to  have 
crowded  the  domestic  animals  from  off  the  land.    And  in  many 
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MORE     MILES     TRAVELED,      MORE     LOADS     HAULED 


Actual  photograph  of  Goodyear  Cord  Truck  Tire  in  the  service 
of  the  Rmnjord  Chemical  Works,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island 


Copyright  1922,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


"jSince  equipping  with  Goodyear  Cord  Truck  Tires,  we  have  increased  our  hauling  radius.  We  cover  territory 
more  rapidly  and  haul  more  loads  daily.  Our  trucks  haul  our  products— acid  phosphates  for  medicinal  uses, 
and  culinary  phosphates,  principally  Rumford  Baking  Powder— from  our  plant  to  the  wharves  and  freight 
houses  of  Providence,  Emergency  loads  are  hauled  to  New  York  or  Boston,  The  shortest  life  of  a  Goodyear 
tire  in  our  three  years'  experience  has  been  8,000  miles,  and  some  have  gone  as  high  as  12,000  miles.  They 
have  real  wearing  quality.".—  Wm.  L.  SWEET,  Treasurer,  Rumford  Chemical  Works,  Rumford,  Rhode  Island 


THE  advantage  of  selecting  from  a  com- 
plete line  of  truck  tires  the  particular 
tire  best  suited  to  your  actual  hauling  con- 
ditions is  forcefully  illustrated  in  such  expe- 
rience as  the  Rumford  Chemical  Company 
reports  with  Goodyear  Cord  Truck  Tires. 

Active,  swift-moving  Goodyear  Cords  mas- 
ter the  problem  of  trucking  in  narrow 
streets  and  on  congested  piers,  make  extra 
trips,  cover  more  territory,  and  deliver 
more  goods. 

The  tractive  power  and  strength  of  their 
special  design  and  construction  enable  them 
to  stand  up  to  varying  road  conditions — 
cobblestones,  chuckholes  and  worn  pave- 
ments in  summer,  snow  and  slush  in  winter. 

The  long  life  of  the  Goodyear  Cords  and 
the  cushioning  protection  they  afford  to  the 
truck  andits  load,  to  the  valuable  mecha- 
nism and  the  perishable  cargo,  are  the  basic 
factors  of  their  real  economy  in  hauling. 


Goodyear  Cord  Truck 
Tire  (Pneumatic) 


Goodyear  All-Weather 
Tread  Solid 


Goodyear  Ifolhnr- 
Crvter  Cushion  Tin 


Product  of  exclusive  patented  design  and 
carefully  developed  construction,  Goodyear 
Cord  Truck  Tires  are  stronger  than  ordi- 
nary pneumatic  tires.  They  are  thick  and 
heavy  through  the  bead,  where  ordinary 
pneumatics  fail.  Their  All-Weather  Tread 
gives  them  all-season,  all-road  usefulness. 

Where  traction,  cushioning  and  wide  range 
of  operation  are  desired,  and  where  body 
clearances  and  loads  permit,  use  Goodyear 
Cord  Truck  Tires  as  all  'round  equipment 
on  trucks  up  to  three-ton  capacity,  and  on 
the  front  wheels  of  heavy-duty  trucks. 

There  are  special  Goodyear  Truck  Tires 
for  every  hauling  need — Goodyear  Cords, 
Goodyear  All-Weather  Tread  Solids,  Good- 
year Cushion  Tires.  Call  upon  your  Good- 
year denier  tor  the  benefit  of  his  unbiased 
judgment  in  specifying  the  particular 
type  of  Goodyear  Truck  Tire  that  will 
serve  you  longest  and  best. 
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parts  of  the  country  this  is  literally  true.  A  horse  or  a  cow  takes 
up  too  much  room  for  its  support.  It  is  hard  for  men  to  perform 
the  labor  of  horses,  but  where  farms  are  very  small  and  very  dear, 
and  fodder  is  expensive,  there  is  no  other  way.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  the  tiny  farms  in  the  more  densely  populated  parts  of 
Japan  swarm  with  men  and  are  bare  of  domestic  animals. 

"When  we  grasp  the  smallness  of  Japan  and  the  size  of  its 
population,  we  readi^"  understand  why  the  land  is  so  crowded. 
Japan  proper  is  a  narrow  and  diminutive  country.  Its  area  of 
roughly  150,000  square  miles  is  somewhat  smaller  than  that  of 
California,  while  its  population  is  twenty  times  as  great.  More- 
over, like  Italy,  Japan  is  chiefly  a  country  of  mountains  and  its 
arable  land  under  cultivation  amounts  to  only  some  2.5,000  square 
miles,  a  farm  area  less  than  half  that  of  the  single  State  of  Iowa. 
It  follows  that  Japan  is  the  classic  land  of  intensive  agriculture. 
Its  dwarf  farms  are  not  really  farms  at  all  in  our  sense  of  the  word, 
but  gardens.  There  are  no  pastures,  no  barnyards,  but  merely 
little  squares  of  land,  now  covered  with  water,  now  filled  with 
mud  drying  in  the  sun,  and  now  vividly  green  with  the  beautiful 
rice  plants.  These  little  patches  of  terraced  and  irrigated  land 
have  nothing  in  common  with  our  one-hundred-and-sixty-aerc 
farms.  In  Japan  the  average  agricultural  family  (and  there  are  five 
and  a  half  millions  of  them)  occupies  only  two  and  three-quarters 
acres  each.  Only  one 
family  in  ten  has  as 
much  as  five  acres 
(two  cho)  and  over  one- 
third  of  all  rural  families 
have  farms  of  less  than 
one  and  one  -  quarter 
acres.  It  is  morcellement 
carried  to  a  tragic  ab- 
surdity. 

"The  living  to  be 
made  out  of  these  petty 
farms  by  the  overflow- 
ing, fecund  Japanese  is 
of  the  meagerest.  His 
is  the  most  meticulous 
farming  in  the  world. 
Every  inch  of  ground 
is  carefully  cultivated, 
every  possible  saving 
sedulously  made.  Huma  n 
waste  is  collected  wit  h 
faithful  eareand  is  pious- 
ly returned  to  the  land. 
Nothing  could  be  more 
painstaking  than  this 
strenuous,  small-scale  ag- 
riculture. A  solicitous 
government  aids  these 
farmers  by  means  of  ex- 
periment stations  which 
give  advice  and  instruc- 
tion, and  above  all  the 
farmers  help  themselves. 

By  dint  of  hard  labor  and  hard  scrimping,  they  manage  to  secure 
some  sort  of  a  living  from  their  three  acres. 

"But  for  the  rural  trades,  and  especially  the  silk  industry, 
many  of  these  little  farmers  and  tenants  could  not  live  at  all. 
It  is  the  American  demand  for  raw  silk  that  saves  the  smaller 
Japanese  farmers  from  being  crusht.  About  three-fifths  of  all 
the  silk  used  in  the  United  States  comes  from  Japan,  and  it  is  in 
the  little  farmhouses  of  the  archipelago  that  the  deft  peasant 
women,  in  competition  with  their  sisters  in  Italy  and  China, 
prepare  this  silk.  In  all,  over  1,700,000  Japanese  rural  families 
devote  themselves  to  this  and  other  occupations,  and  thus  eke 
out  the  scanty  returns  from  agriculture.  Of  the  farming  families 
almost  a  third  have  some  occupation  subsidiary  to  farming." 

On  the  farm,  as  well  as  among  the  working  classes  in  the  cities, 
Japanese  life  is  made  more  interesting,  amusing,  or  regrettable,  as 
the  case  may  be,  by  an  almost  endless  number  of  superstitions. 
A  central  theme,  around  which  Japanese  fortune-tellers  build 
their  stories,  as  do  our  own  astrologers,  is  the  zodiac.  The  Japa- 
nese zodiac,  taken  over  from  the  Chinese,  consists  of  twelve 
animals.  It  was  adopted  centuries  ago,  and  they  still  take  ac- 
count of  it,  we  are  told,  tho  they  now  generally  use  our  Grego- 
rian calendar  for  computing  time.  "But  even  so,"  writes  Mr. 
Street : 

"Their  era  is  not  the  Christian  Era,  but  dates  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Jimmu  Tenno  1  he  Divine,  whom  tho  Japan' 
count  as  the  first  of  their  Imperial  line,  and  who  is  said  to  have 
ascended  the  throno  000  B.C.    Thus  our  current  year,  1921,  is 


Photo  by  H.  Suno,  in  A-ia. 

BUNTING    DOWN   INSECTS  BY  HAND. 

Japanese  school  children   set    in  improve  their  time  by  removing  the  grasshoppers 

.iiid  -lugs  from  one  corner  of  a  small  Japanese  farm.     The  land  is  so  scarce,  and  has 

to  be  cultivated  so  carefully  to  support  Japan's  teeming  population,  that  even  a  few 

extra  grasshoppers  make  a  difference. 


the  year  2581  in  Japan.  Time  is  also  measured  arbitrarily  by  the 
reigns  of  emperors,  the  present  year  being  Taisho  10,  or  the  tenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  the  present  Emperor. 

"The  Chinese  zodiac,  however,  figures  largely  in  Japanese 
superstition.  As  there  are  twelve  animals,  the  years  are  counted 
off  in  cycles  of  twelve;  and  the  same  animals  are  also  associated 
with  days  and  hours,  in  cycles  of  twelve.  The  attributes  of  the 
astrological  animal  governing  the  year  of  one's  birth  are  supposed 
to  attach  to  one. 

"'My  mother  is  a  cow,'  a  Japanese  lady  explained  to  me. 
'My  husband  is  a  snake,  and  I  am  a  rabbit.' " 

"The  lore  of  these  animals  is  complicated.  I  have  only  a  smat- 
tering of  it,  but  what  I  know  will  suffice  to  show  the  general 
tendency  of  such  superstition. 

"It  is  considered  a  good  fortune  to  be  born  in  the  year  of  the 
horse,  because  the  horse  is  strong  and  energetic.  1920  was  the 
year  of  the  monkey.  It  is  unlucky  to  marry  in  monkey  year 
because  the  word  saru,  which  means  'monkey,'  also  means  'to  go 
back,'  the  cuggestion  being  that  the  bride  will  go  back  to  her 
former  home,  or,  in  other  words,  be  divorced.  A  woman  born  in 
the  year  of  the  rabbit  will  be  probfic.  (The  lady  who  said,  'I'm 
a  rabbit,'  tho  very  young,  was  the  mother  of  four.) 

"Similarly  the  animals,  in  their  cycle,  bring  good  luck  or  ill  luck 

in  connection  with  events 
occurring  on  certain  days. 
It  is  unlucky  to  take 
one's  bed  with  a  sickness 
on  the  day  of  the  cow,  be- 
cause the  cow  is  slow  to 
get  up.  It  is  lucky  to 
btgin  a  journey  on  the 
day  of  the  tiger,  because 
the  tiger,  tho  he  travels 
a  thousand  miles,  always 
returns  to  the  point 
from  which  he  started; 
but  for  the  same  reason 
it  is  unlucky  for  a  girl  to 
marry  on  this  day,  be- 
cause she,  like  the  tiger, 
may  return  to  the  place 
from  which  she  started — ■ 
her  father's  house.  And 
the  day  of  the  tiger  is  a 
bad  one  for  funerals, 
because  the  tiger  drags 
its  prey  with  it,  suggest- 
ing that  another  funeral 
will  soon  follow.  The 
significance  attaching  to 
each  animal  according  to 
the  Japanese  idea  is  now 
always  apparent,  with- 
out explanation,  to  the 
stranger.  For  instance, 
tho  I  know  it  is  con- 
sidered lucky  for  a  bride 
to  cut  her  kimonos  on  the  day  of  the  rooster,  I  do  not  know 
why.  Nor  do  I  know  why  it  is  considered  particularly  lucky 
to  have,  in  one  family,  three  persons  born  under  the  same 
sign. 

"Superstition  of  all  kinds  plays  a  large  part  in  the  daily  bfe  of 
the  Japanese  masses,  and  persons  of  intelligence  often  patronize 
fortune-tellers,  among  whom  are  the  Buddhist  priests  in  certain 
temples. 

"Another  superstition  is  exampled  in  the  ema,  votive  offerings 
in  the  form  of  little  paintings  on  wood,  which  are  put  up  at 
Shinto  shrines  by  those  in  need  of  help  of  one  kind  or  another. 
For  almost  any  sort  of  affliction  an  ema  of  suitable  design  may  be 
found,  tho  the  meaning  of  the  grotesque  design  is  seldom  ap- 
parent to  the  foreigner. 

"While  in  Japan  I  collected  a  number  of  these  curious  little 
objects  and  investigated  their  significance.  Among  them  was  one 
which  my  friend  Yuki  recognized  as  an  appeal  for  relief  from 
eye  trouble. 

" '  That  very  good  ema,'  she  told  me.    '  I  use  one  like  that  once 
when  I  have  sore  eyes.' 
"'Did  it  cure  you,  Yuki?' 
"'Yes,  sir,  I  sure.' 

"'You  didn't  do  anything  else  for  your  eyes?' 
"'No,  it  just  like  I  say.    I  put  up  ema  for  god  and  not  drink 
tea.    Then  I  wait  two  weeks.' 

"'Did  your  eyes  hurt  you  during  the  two  weeks?'        — 
" '  Oh,  yes.    They  hurt  so  much  I  have  to  wash  them  two,  three 
times  a  day  with  boric  acid,  while  I  wait  for  ema  to  mako  cure. 
But  when  end  of  two  weeks  comes  they  not  sore  any  more.    That 
ema  work  very  good.'  "  " 
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What  do  they  think  when 
they  leave  your  parties  ? 

MY,  oh,  my,  I  was  never  so  bored  in  my  life," 
or  "Well,  didn't  we  have   a   jolly   time! 
Those  folks  certainly  know  how  to  entertain." 

The  answer  is  in  the  kind  of  entertainment  you 
provide.     Follow  this  suggestion — 

Play  cards  for  wholesome  recreation 

and  you  will  find  everybody  helping  to  make  the  evening 
pleasant  for  everybody  else.  The  most  backward  people 
will  enter  into  the  spirit  of  a  card  game  as  if  they  had 
known  each  other  for  years.  The  informal  folks  will  be 
calling  each  other  by  their  first  names  before  the  evening 
is  over.  And  they'll  all  be  glad  to  come  to  your  house  again 
whenever  you  say  the  word. 

Send  for  these  books: 

"The  Official  Rules  of  Card  Games"  giving  complete 
rules  for  300  games  and  points  for  better  playing, 
and  "How  to  Entertain  with  Cards",  a  48-page  book  of 
interesting  suggestions.  Check  these  and  other  books 
wanted  on  coupon,  write  name  and  address  in  margin 
below  and   mail   with  required   postage  stamps  to 

The  U.  S.  Playing  Card  Co.,  Dept.  B-3,  Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of 

BICYCLE 

PLAYING  CARDS 


"500  at  a  Glance 


THE  PACK— Two-ha.id,  24-card  pack,  A  (high) 
to  9  (low) ;  three-hand,  32  cards,  A  to  7  ;  four-hand, 
42-card  pack,  A  to  4,  (omitting  two  4's);  five-hand, 
regular  52-card  pack;  six-hand,  61-card  pack,  with 
1 1  and  12  spots;  plus  Joker  if  desired. 

PLAYERS — Two  to  six;  a  good  three-hand  game. 
Four,  six,  and  five-hand  are  partnership  games — four 
hand,  2. against  2;  six-hand,  three  pairs  of  partners. 
In  five-hand,  successful  bidder  calls  any  one  player 
as  his  partner  for  that  hand;  or  he  may  designate 
one  partner  on  bid  of  six  or  seven,  and  two  partners 
on  higher  bid ;  or  he  may  call  holder  of  a  certain  card 
for  his  partner,  but  holder  of  card  makes  no 
announcement  until  card  called  for  falls  in  play. 

RANK  OF  CARDS— Trump  suit:  Joker  (when 
used)  high;  J  (right  bower);  J  of  same  color  (left 
bower);  A,  K,  Q,  10,  9.  etc.  Other  suits:  A,  K,  Q, 
J,  10,9,  etc. 

CUTTING — Cut  for  deal.    Low    deals — ace  low. 

DEALING — Deal  3  cards  to  each  player,  thenfor 
a  "widow"  lay  2  cards  lace  down  on  the  table,  (3  if 
Joker  is  used),  then  deal  4  cards  to  each  player,  then  3. 

OBJECT  OF  GAME— To  take  tricks.  Bidder,  (or 
partners),  must  take  full  number  of  tricks  bid.  Ad- 
versaries score  each  trick  they  take. 

MAKING  TRUMP— Beginning  at  dealer's  left, 
eachhas  one  chance  to  bid  or  "pass."  Bidsare  made 
to  take  a  certain  number  of  tricks,  with  a  named  suit 
as  trumps;  or  to  take  them  without  a  trump.  Form 
of  bid  is:  "six  clubs";  "eight  diamonds,"  etc.  Six 
tricks  is  lowest  bid.  When  all  pass,  cards  arc  bunched 
and  deal  passes  to  left.  In  some  localities,  if  no  one 
bids,  the  hands  are  played  "no-trump",  without 
using  "widow";  each  trick  taken  scores  10;  and  there 
is  no  "set  back." 

AVONDALE  SCHEDULE 


Tricks 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Spades 

40 

140 

240 

340 

440 

Clubs 

60 

160 

260 

360 

460 

Diamonds 

80 

180 

280 

380 

480 

Hearts 

100 

200 

300 

400 

500 

No  Trump 

120 

220 

320 

420 

520 

IRREGULAR  BIDDING— In  partnership 
games,  if  any  player  bids  out  of  turn,  his  bid  is  void, 
and  his  partner  loses  right  to  bid  that  deal. 

DISCARDING— Highest  bidder  takes  "widow" 
then  discards  to  ten  cards,  and  leads  any  card. 

PLAY — Beginning  at  bidder's  left  each  player 
must  follow  suit,  if  possible;  otherwise  trump  or  dis- 
card. Winner  of  trick  leads  for  next.  On  "no-trump" 
bid,  the  hand  is  played  without  trumps,  with  Joker 
as  highest  card  of  all;  but  Joker  may  not  be  played 
to  another's  lead  if  holder  can  follow  suit.  Play er  who 
leads  Joker  names  the  suit  that  shall  be  played  toit. 

IRREGULARITIES  IN  PLAY- Failure  to  follow 
suit,  when  able  to  do  so,  is  a  revoke.  When  revoke 
is  proved,  hands  are  abandoned.  If  adversary  of 
bidder  revokes,  bidder  scores  full  amount  of  his  bid; 
side  in  error  scores  nothing.  If  bidder  revokes,  he 
is  set  back  full  amount  of  his  bid,  and  adversaries 
score  any  tricks  they  already  have  taken. 

SCORING — If  bidder  takes  number  of  tricks  bid, 
he  scores  amount  bid  as  per  Avondale  Schedule,  but 
no  more,  except  when  he  takes  all  ten  tricks.  For 
this  he  scores  250,  if  his  bid  was  for  less.  Adversaries 
score  10  for  each  trick  they  take. 

SET  BACK— If  bidder  fails  to  "make"  his  bid,  the 
number  of  points  bid  are  deducted  from  his  previous 
score.  If  set  back  before  he  has  scored  anything 
or  for  more  points  than  he  has  scored,  he  is  "in  the 
hole"  (indicated  by  drawing  a  ring  around  the  minus 
amount).     Partners  are  "set  back"  together. 

GAME — Game  is  500.  If  more  than  one  player 
scores  game  on  same  hand,  and  one  of  them  is  bidder, 
bidder  wins.  If  neither  is  bidder,  player  first  winning 
enough  tricks  to  make  his  score  500  wins. 

FIVE  HUNDRED  FOR  TWO 

When  2  play  Five  Hundred,  33  cards  may  be  used 
and  a  third  hand  dealt,  besides  usual  "widow".  This 
"dead"  hand  must  not  be  touched.  Its  purpose  is 
to  make  bidder  speculate  as  to  location  of  cards, 
and  make  high  bids  possible. 


For  full  rules  and  hints  on 
play  see  "The  Official  Rules 
of  Card  Games"  or  "Six  Pop- 
ular  Games"  offered  behm. 


1   C3-^ 


I 


The 
^CAROy'  V.   S. 

TKIC^         P  laying 

y'  C  a  r  d      Co. 

»>■  Dept.  B-3  Cin- 

•  cinnati,  O.   Send 

r  j  s  t  p  a  i  d    books 

che  ked  be  ow. 

□    "Official    Rulei 
of  CardGamea" 
300  gar  .es.    250  paces.  20c. 

□   "Six     Popular     Game*" 
Auction,  Cribbagc,   Pitch, 
FiveHundrod^olitain?, Pinochle.  6c. 


How  to  Entertain  with  Cards.' 

BuOPstiODfl  for  parties  and  clubs.  6c. 


f\rV  I-- 1  "Card  Tricks."    Mystifying  tricks  that 

^"  1 I  can  be  done  with  a  deck  of  cards.     60. 

y'     I — I  "Fortune    Telling   with   Playing   Cards." 

I I  How    to   tell  fortune  win  a  regular  d»ck   of 

cards.       6c. 

□    "Card  Stunts  for  Kiddies.''     Amusing  And  in- 
structive kindergarten  lessons.  Not  card  games  but 
pasteboard  stunts,  using  old  cards  as  bits   of   board.     6c. 
All  fi  books  40c.  Writ.  Nam.  and  \ddrsss  In  margin  bslow. 
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SCIENCE  IN  JAPAN 


MODERN  OR  "WESTERN"  SCIENCE  dates  in  Japan 
from  the  commercial  contact  with  the  western  world 
effected  l»\  (  ommodore  Perry's  expedition.  As  with 
nil  her  adopted  western  ways,  she  has  taken  kindly  to  it  and  to 
all  its  applications  to  industry.  In  the  annual  reports  on  scien- 
1  ific  progress  issued  by  European  learned  societies,  it  is  now  quite 
usual  to  find  Japanese  names.  Taking  at  random  those  on  the 
progress  of  chemistry,  compiled  by  the  Chemical  Society  in 
Loudon  (1921),  we  find  mention  of  the  work  of  Inamura  on 
aluminum  nitrate;  of  Kodama  on  chemical  sweeteners  in  use  in 
Japan,  especially  the  salts  of  leucic  acid:  of  Kuhara  and  Kashima 
on  transformations  of  hydrogenated  naphthaline,  and  of  Amatsu 
and  Tsudji  on  the  effect  of  chemical  substances  on  bacteria. 

The  great  advances  of  the  Japanese  in  medicine  were  first 
brought  to  our  attention  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  where  their 
sanitary  and  hospital  sendee  opened  the  eyes  of  the  world.  They 
have  always  been  at  the  front,  in  medical  research,  and  especially 
in  baci eriology,  where  Dr.  Shibazaburo  Kitasato  perhaps  stands 
at  the  head.  Says  The  Japan  Advertiser,  as  quoted  in  the  Bulletin 
of  tin-  Japan  Society  (New  York): 

"Professor  Kitasato  may  be  called  the  father  of  bacteriological 
research  in  Japan,  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  author- 
ities in  tin  world,  living  or  dead,  on  infectious  diseases  and  on 
the  prevention  of  their  spread.  It  would  be  a  prodigious  sin  to 
have  such  a  man  without  an  opportunitj-  of  utilizing  his  unique 
knowledge  and  his  zealous  proclivity  for  scientific  research." 

For  this  reason,  the  Kitasato  Institute  has  been  established 
at  the  medical  college  of  Keio  University. 

Some  of  th<  mosl  recent  work  by  Japanese  in  pure  science  has 
been  done  by  -indents  in  the  United  States,  as  noted  in  an  arti- 
cle by  Katsuji  Kato  in  The  Japan  Renew  (Chicago).  Among 
other  achievements  -Mr.  Kato  notes  the  brilliant  work  of  Dr. 
Noguebi,  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  leading  to  the  discovery 
of  the  causative  germ  of  yellow-fever;  that  of  Nakahara  on 
effects  due  to  exposure  to  X-rays;  Kosakai  on  osmotic  pressure; 
discoveries  in  biological  chemistry  by  a  dozen  or  more  students; 
a  new  hydraulic  stomach-examiner,  by  Dr.  Togami;  and  scores 
of  othei's.    Dr.  Kato  concludes: 

"It  is  clear  that  the  Japanese  in  the  United  States  are  mak- 
ing a  definite  contribution  to  the  advancement  of  scientific 
knowledge,  which  is  of  vital  importance  to  human  welfare." 

The  progress  of  science  and  industry  in  Japan  has  been  greatly 
fostered  by  the  Japanese  system  of  education,  which,  unlike  that 
in  England  and  America,  is  strictly  nationalized.  Says  Dr. 
William  M.  McGovern  in  his  "Modern  Japan": 

11  On  one  point  Japan  has  been  extremely  wise — practical, 
technical,  and  specialized  education  have  been  especially  favored. 
The  (iovernment  has  a  horror  of  seeing  its  young  men  full  of 
general  and  scrappy  information — of  education  such  as  we  find 
it  in  India,  which  prepares  a  man  for  being  only  a  doctor,  a 
la  wyer,  or  a  journalist,  with  the  result  that  most  become  political 
agitators.  Even  in  the  Japanese  primary  schools  we  find  evi- 
dences of  specialization.  In  towns  the  elements  of  commerce 
and  bookkeeping  are  given;  in  manufacturing  districts  ideas  of 
industry,  and  the  ends  and  means  of  engineering;  in  agricultural 
districts  they  are  taught  how  to  cultivate  the  soil  most  efficiently; 
while  on  the  sea-coast  scientific  methods  of  catching  fish  are 
shown.  Girls  an-  everywhere  instructed  in  sewing  and  cooking, 
and  in  many  cases  the  elements  of  sericulture. 

"When  we  come  to  secondary  education,  we  find  institutions 
especially  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  agriculture,  commerce, 
engineering,  fishery,  navigation.  We  find,  in  addition,  appren- 
ticeship schools  for  all  trades,  technical  continuation  schools, 
and  normal  schools,  where  primary  school  teachers  are  trained." 

In  an  article  entitled  'The  Greatesl  I  Diversity  of  the  East," 
contributed  by  Katsuji  Kato  to  The  Japanese  Stud,  nt  <<  !hicago), 
we  are  told  that  in  i he  Imperial  University  of  Tokyo,  the  ( !ollege 

of   Science   alone   Comprises    nine  department-   and    controls   six 

subsidiary  institutions  a  museum,  an  observatory  two  botan- 
ical gardens,  a  scismolo^ical  laboratory  and  a  marine  biological 
station.    The  faculty  ha-,  forty-six  professors. 


The  enthusiasm  for  the  study  of  practical  science-,  especially 
technical  sciences,  such  as  chemistry  and  mechanics,  as  against 
purety intellectual  science  and  literature,  is  a  conspicuous  feature 
of  present-day  Japan,  says  the  editor  of  the  Kokumin,  a  vernacu- 
lar paper,  quoted  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Japan  Society. 

"This  is  further  evidenced  in  the  kinds  of  books  published 
and  sold  during  the  past  year,  for  most  of  them  were  on  such 
subjects  as  chemistry,  mechanics,  economics  and  finance." 

"A  Scientific  Bureaucracy,"  is  what  Japan  is  termed  by 
Pro/".  Walter  B.  Pitkin,  of  Columbia  University,  in  his  book 
"Must  We  Fight  Japan?"  This  term  is  justified,  he  says,  by 
what  he  calls  "the  astonishing  concentration  of  scientists  and 
all  other  technical  experts  in  the  service  of  the  state."    He  adds: 

"Pre-war  Germany  was  the  first  case  of  this  in  all  history,  and 
Germany  became,  in  structure  and  in  methods,  a  titanic  corpora- 
tion. In  1914  Germany  was,  past  all  dispuie.  the  most  powerful 
social  organization  ever  fashioned  in  the  flesh,  and  but  for  the 
Germans'  inability  to  understand  the  workings  of  other  men's 
minds,  they  would  nowT  be  well  on  their  wray  to  rule  the  world. 

"Now,  in  every  detail,  Japan  to-day  duplicates  the  best  of  that 
old  German  structure  or  else  surpasses  it.  We  have  shown  that 
the  entire  educational  system  there  is  governmental.  So  all  the 
experts  in  the  university  laboratories  are  government  employees. 
All  the  railways,  telephones,  telegraphs,  the  tobacco  business, 
the  salt  monopoly,  the  camphor  industry  of  Formosa,  and  a 
large  majority  of  the  manufacturing  and  banking  concerns  are 
likewise  either  owned  outright  or  decisively  controlled  by  the 
Government.  Hence  all  the  thousands  of  experts  in  these  many 
lines  are  civil  servants.  All  this  colossal  organization  centers 
around  the  Mikado,  from  whom  all  authority  derives.  It  is  still 
managed  by  the  old  clans  and  their  Elder  Statesmen,  whose 
model  of  administration  is  not  the  British  Parliament  nor  the 
American  Congress,  but  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and 
the  Standard  Oil  Company.  All  observers,  be  they  friendly  or 
hostile  to  Japan,  take  off  their  hats  to  the  sheer  efficiency  of  this 
super-Prussian  machine.  Its  accomplishments  in  Korea  alone 
are,  from  the  point  of  view  of  big  business,  magnificent." 

The  chemical  industries  in  Japan  date  from  about  1914,  when 
they  were  '•embryonic,"  we  are  told  by  .Michel  Annebault, 
writing  in  Chemie  et  Industrie  (Paris).  Now  the  Japanese  qq! 
Qidy  manufacture  most  of  the  chemicals  needed  for  local  con- 
sumption, but  export  largely.  The  following  is  condensed  from 
Mr.  Annebault's  list: 

"  Matches.  Japan  is  now  one  of  the  world's  principal  producers 
owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  phosphorus  and  potassium 
chlorate  industries. 

"Iodin.  Japan  exports  much  of  this,  extracting  it  from  sea- 
weed at  several  points  on  the  coast . 

"Sulfuric  Acid.    Production,  ."1000  tons  a  day. 

"Gas  and  Coal  Tar.  Only  one  gas-plant  in  1870;  now  about 
120,  producing  large  quantities  also  of  such  by-products  as  benzol, 
cresol,  naphthalene,  carbolic  acid,  and  tar  derivatives.  There  are 
nearly  100  artificial  dye  factories. 

"Oils  and  Fats.  About  $15,000,000  produced,  with  such  allied 
products  as  soap,  candles  and  glycerin. 

"Rubber.  Industry  developed  since  1887,  with  at  present  more 
than  100  plants.  Two  million  dollars'  worth  of  rubber  tires 
exported  annually. 

"Paper.  An  old  industry.  Since  the  introduction  of  machinery 
production  of  special  Japanese  varieties  has  risen  to  ten  million 
dollars'  worth.  Ordinary  print  paper  is  exported  to  China  and 
India  at  the  rate  of  about  $9,000,000  a  year. 

"Electrochemistrif.  This  industry  has  been  greatly  developed, 
with  resulting  large-scale  production  of  carbides,  artificial 
graphite,  metallic  sodium,  caustic  soda,  nitric  acid,  ehlorin  and 
many  other  chemicals." 

Besides  these,  Mr.  Annebault  lists  artificial  fertilizers,  paints, 
lacs  and  varnishes,  ceramics,  enameled  ware,  glass,  cement, 
plastic  materials  and  sugar,  and  concludes: 

■"If  becomes  evident  that  Japan  has  directed  her  menial  and 
monetary  resources  to  the  manufacture  <>r  the  products  she 
imported  in  pre-war  times  niainh  from  Germany,  and  that  she 
has  succeed.-d  to  such  an  exient  that  she  will  become  Germany's 
successful  competitor  in  the  foreign  markets." 
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The  famous  Vahpar 
Boiling    Water    Test 


All  Three  Stand  the  Famous  Valspar  Boiling  Water  Test! 


Valspar      Jhe  L^«ptional 

_  durability  ot  Val- 

Varnish      spar  is  due  to  its 

great  elasticity 

and   toughness   plus   its   absolute 

water proojness. 

Test  after  test  has  proven  its 
resistance  to  accidents  that  mean 
destruction  to  ordinary  varnishes. 

Valspar's  absolutely  unique  com- 
bination of  qualities  enables  it 
to  meet  countless  requirements 
in  a  way  unequalled  by  any 
other  varnish. 


Valspar  yral.s.P*r 

T7-  •   i      c.     •       V  arnisn  m 

Varnish  Mam  six  beauti- 
ful and  per- 
manent wood  colors — Mahogany, 
Light  and  Dark  Oak,  Cherry, Wal- 
nut and  Moss  Green. 

Valspar  Stains  increase  the  use- 
fulness of  Valspar  by  enabling 
you  to  do  your  staining  and  Val- 
sparring  at  one  operation — they 
give  beautiful  natural  wood  effects 
plus  Valspar's  protection  and 
mi  vice. 


Valspar  Valspar  Varnish 
_  -        combined   with 

iinamel        the  highest  grade 
pigments   to   pro- 
duce Enamels  beautiful  in_color 
and  Valspar  in  quality. 

Made  in  twelve  colors — also  black 
and  white,  and  gold,  aluminum 
and  bronze. 

For  every  use  indoors,  and  out — 
for  automobiles  in  particular  they 
furnish  superior, protection 
coupled  with  unsurpassed  beauty 
of  color. 


VALENTINE'S 


The  Varnish  That  Won't  Turn  White 


This  coupon  is  worth  20  cents 


Special  Offer 

VALENTINE  &  COMPANY 
456  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

I  enclose  IJC  in  stamps,  arul  dealer's  name,  for  which 
please  send  a  _;>c  sample  can.  (Check  the  sample  you 
want.  II  more  than  one,  enclose  15c  for  each.) 


Dealer's  Xame. 
Your  Name  .-. , 


jYour  Address. 


Valspar        .     .     |~] 
Valspar  Stain  . 

State  Color    

Valspar  Enamel  ^j 
State  Color    


.    1  /-^--,- 
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WHY  JAPAN  TOOK  KOREA 


«« 


E 


Ali'TY  STOMACHS  have  ao  ears,"  ami  when  Japan, 
fearing  coming  leanness  for  her  population,  annexed  the 
Korean  peninsula  in  1010,  it  was.  her  apologists  say,  in 
order  to  get  bread  and  elbow  room  in  which  to  make  it.  There- 
after the  Korean  who  was  hardy  enough  to  shout  "Mansei"  (a 
thousand  years  of  independence)  where  the  Japanese  officials 
eotdd  hear  him  was  promptly  punished  as  a  rebel,  often  with  a 
savage  cruelty  that  the  Japanese  themselves  have  deprecated. 
It  was  land  hunger,  economic  pressure,  tear  of  the  expanding 
white  nations,  especially  of  Russia,  that  the  Japanese  offer  as 
excuses  for  deprn-ing  the  ancient  Hermit  Kingdom  of  its  inde- 
pendence, and  they  argue  that  the  material  benefits  they  have 
imported  into  Korea  justify  the  invasion.  "The  Japanese 
people,"  said  a  recent  writer,  "must  either  die  a  saintly  death  in 
righteous  starvation,  or  expand  into  the  neighbor's  backyard— 
and  Japan  is  not  that  much  of  a  saint."  And  the  editor  of  the 
Tokyo  Yorodzu,  defending  his  countrymen's  right  to  emigrate  to 
Korea,  prior  to  the  annexation,  wrote  ironically:  "How  shall  we 
dispose  of  our  surplus  millions?  Our  small  country  can  hardly 
find  room  within  its  narrow  boundaries  to  accommodate  its 
yearly  increase  of  half  a  million  yeople.  We  can  not  kill  them 
wholesale,  nor  can  we  fill  up  the  Sea.  of  Japan  and  make  dry  land 
for  them  to  settle  on.  We  would  like  to  go  to  Kansas,  or  any- 
where but  Hades,  where  we  could  escape  starvation.  But  how- 
ex  er  hospitable  America  may  be,  she  refuses  to  receive  so  many 
newcomers  all  at  once."  A  similar  cold  attitude  confronts  Japan 
in  Australia  and  wherever  else  the  white  man  has  hung  his  hat. 
Having  nowhere  else  to  go,  Japan  stent  ashore  in  Asia,  and 
her  annexation  of  Korea  has  been  recognized  by  the  Powers  as 
a  fait  accompli. 

But  Korean  writers  and  sympathizers  tell  a  different  story, 
arguing  that  Japan  was  incited  more  by  greed  than  by  need  in 
her  in\  asion  of  the  Asiatic  mainland,  and  that  she  is  animated  by 
the  ambition  to  become  the  dominant  Power  in  the  Far  East. 
"Let  it  be  first  understood  that  the  annexation  by  Japan  in 
1910  was  an  intolerable  and  unnecessary  mistake,"  writes 
B.  L.  Putnam  Weale,  adviser  in  1919  to  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment on  foreign  affairs,  and  a  recognized  authority  on  the  Far 
East,  in  "The  Truth  about  China  and  Japan"  (Dodd,  Mead). 
'The  acknowledged  protectorate  which  had  existed  in  that 
peninsula  as  a  result  of  the  Manchurian  War  in  1904-05  was  all 
that  was  necessary  to  safeguard  Japan's  strategic  interest,  and 
anything  more  than  a  protectorate  inevitably  constituted  an 
international  danger.  For  if  England  requires  in  Egypt  no 
more  than  paramountcy  to  guarantee  a  vital  waterway  in  her 
water-empire  certainly  Japan  has  satisfied  strategy  when  she 
has  secured  that  no  hostile  forces  can  seize  this  hilly  promontory 
which  reaches  out  to  within  100  miles  of  her  coast." 

With  Korea  it  has  been  a  case  of  which  master — Russia, 
China,  or  Japan?  -and  the  Land  of  the  Morning  Calm  has  known 
little  to  justify  the  titular  phrase  since  the  three  began  hungering 
for  her  soil.  For  a  long  period  she  was  under  the  suzerainty  of 
China,  which  by  the  fortunes  of  war  was  exchanged  for  the 
"protecting"  influence  of  Japan.  In  1860  Russia  obtained  con- 
cession- from  China,  which  threatened  Korea's  sovereignty  and 
alarmed  the  neighbor  across  the  sea.  At  the  end  of  the 
China-Japan  War  of  1894-'.).")  the  bond  with  China  was  definitely 
broken,  and  Korea's  independence  was  recognized  by  victorious 
Japan.  Russia's  designs  to  spread  into  Korea,  wcva  thwarted  by 
the  war  of  1904-05,  at  the  end  of  which  Japan  again  recognized 
i  h'  sovereignty  of  Korea.  But,  under  the  Convention  of  Novem- 
ber 17,  1905,  said  by  the  Koreans  to  have  been  wrung  from  the 
Emperor  and  his  cabinet  by  force  and  fraud,  the  country  was 
placed  under  the  protectorate  which  five  years  later  resulted  in 
formal  annexation.  The  peninsula  was  ripe  for  plucking  by 
anybody,  argue  the  Japanese,  and  Kotaro  MichizuM,  a  member 
of  the  Japanese  Parliamentary  Commission,  pointedly  declared 
at  the  time  of  annexation:  "President  Roosevelt  took  the  Canal 
Zone    because    it     was    essential    for    the    same    reason.      Only 


Colombia  was  not  menacing  the  very  existence  of  the  United 
States,  while  Korea  certainly  was  menacing  Japan  through  her 
intrigues  with  Russia." 

Hut  Japan  made  return  to  Korea,  we  are  told,  with  many  im- 
provements, social,  economic  and  material.  "Less  than  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  country,  and  less  than  half  its  arable 
land*  were  under  cultivation  when  the  Japanese  annexed  the 
peninsula,"  writes  Dr.  Arthur  Judson  Brown  in  "The  Mastery 
of  the  Far  East"  (Scribner's).  The  conquerors,  he  says,  have 
established  sanitary  measures,  installed  water  and  sewerage 
systems,  opened  free  hospitals  and  dispensaries  in  the  principal 
cities,  and  extended  railways,  highways  and  telegraphs.  Affores- 
tation is  another  boon  which  the  Japanese  have  brought  into 
Korea.  Millions  of  young  trees  were  set  out  on  bare  hillsides, 
and  April  3  was  officially  designated  as  Arbor  Day,  on  which 
Koreans,  especially  school,  children,  were  urged  to  set  out  trees 
which  the  Government  furnished.  Some  of  the  acts  which  have 
given  offense  to  the  Koreans  were  inevitable,  says  Dr.  Brown, 
but  he  argues  that  "it  is  not  possible  for  a  conquering  army  in 
time  of  Avar  to  sweep  through  a  country  and  not  incur  the  fear 
and  hatred  of  the  native  population:  and  Japan  had  to  do  this 
twice."  Looking  at  the  matter  as  fairly  as  possible  now,  con- 
tinues Dr.  Brown, 

"I  believe  that  the  balance  inclines  heavily  in  favor  of  the 
Japanese.  I  do  not  defend  some  of  the  things  that  they  have 
done.  I  sympathize  with  the  Koreans.  They  would  be  unworthy 
of  respect  if  they  did  not  prefer  their  national  freedom.  One  can 
understand  why  tho  injustice  of  their  own  magistrates  seemed 
less  irksome  than  the  stern  justice!  of  alien  conquerors.  Never- 
theless 1  confess  to  sympathy  also  with  the  Japanese.  They 
were  forced  to  occupy  Korea  to  prevent  a  Russian  occupation, 
which  would  have  menaced  their  own  independence1  as  a  nation. 
They  are  now  struggling  with  their  burden  against  heavy  odds, 
with  limited  financial  resources,  and  against  the  dislike  and 
opposition  of  Koreans,  Russians,  Chinese,  and  most  of  the 
foreigners  in  the  Far  East.  While  we  should  as  frankly  discuss 
their  methods  as  we  would  those  of  our  own  country  in  similar 
circumstances,  we  should  avoid  the  error  of  assuming  that  we 
can  help  the  Koreans  by  unjust  abuse  of  their  rulers." 

On  the  other  hand,  Japan's  occupation  of  Korea  constitutes  a 
black  story  of  despotism,  outrage  and  torture,  relates  Henry 
Chung  in  "The  Case  of  Korea"  (Fleming  11.  Revell  Company). 
Mr.  Chung,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Korean  Commission  to 
America  and  Europe,  says  that  "ever  since  Japan  went  into 
Korea  she  has  been  practising  upon  the  Koreans  Turkish  cruelty, 
with  German  efficiency  and  Japanese  cunning.  ...  At  the  very 
moment  when  the  Japanese  statesmen  are  making  public  state- 
ments that  they  love  the  Koreans  as  their  brethren,  villages  are 
being  wiped  out,  innocent  men  and  women  are  being  beaten  to 
deal  I;  behind  prison  bars.  The  promises  of  reform,  almost  before 
they  have  left  the  mouth  of  official  Tokyo,  are  being  washed 
away  in  blood."  It  is  not  for  bread,  but  for  power,  says  this 
Korean  writer,  that  Japan  has  set  her  foot  on  the  Asiatic  main- 
land. "The  ultimate  objective  of  Pan-Nipponism  is  to  consoli- 
date all  Asia  under  Japanese  domination,  after  which  will  come 
the  settlement  of  the  mastery  of  the  Pacific,  lu  order  to  dominate 
the  continent  of  Asia,  it  is  necessary  for  Japan  strongly  to  en- 
trench herself  in  Korea  so  that  she  may  use  that  territory  as  a 
base  of  military  operations.  In  this  respect,  and  in  if  alone, 
the  holding  of  Korea  is  essential  to  Japan."  Political  and 
judicial  oppression  have  been  introduced,  Mr.  Chung  further 
charges  in  his  indictment,  and  the  social  evil  is  not  only  per- 
mitted, but  encouraged.  Habeas  corpus  is  unknown,  and  every 
man  is  considered  guilty  until  he  proves  his  innocence.  Despot  ic 
power  is  placed  in  (lit!  hands  of  the  police,  and,  according  to  a 
comment  taken  by  the  writer  from  tho  Japan  Chronicle,  it  was 
stated  in  Parliament  that  "it  was  usual  for  a  gendarme,  who 
visits  a  Korean  house  for  the  purpose  of  searching  for  a  criminal, 
to  violate  any  female  inmate  of  the  house  arid  take  awa\  any 
article  that  suits  his  fancy."  Among  many  instances  of  brutality 
charged  to  the  police  is  the  following,  which  Air.  Chung  takes 


from  an  account  written  by  Dr.  Frank  \V. 
Schofield,  a  Canadian  medical  missionary 
to  Korea: 

"I  saw  an  old  man  two  days  ago  whose 
three  sons  and  three  grandsons  were  taken 
out  of  his  house,  tied  in  a  row  and  then 
bayoneted  to  death  for  shouting  'Long  live 
Korea.'  He  begged  the  soldiers  to  kill  him, 
but  they  refused.    lie  is  now  going   insane. 

Think  of  it!  The  youngest  grandson  was 
only  fifteen  years  old.  Hut  these  are  the 
methods  employed  by  militaristic  Japan  in 
maintaining  law  and  order  among  an  un- 
armed people.  1  saw  a  schoolgirl  who  has  a 
sword  cut  on  her  back;  she  had  been  at- 
tacked by  a  high  officer.  I  have  seen  a  boy 
whose  leg  was  burnt  with  hot  irons  to  make 
him  give  information,  and  a  man  who  was 
hung  up  by  one  finger  to  the  ceiling  for  the 
same  purpose.  Two  women  were  killed- 
one  shot  and  the  other  sabered  because  the 
officer  said  they  were  stubborn  and  would 
not  obey  orders.  Their  orders  were  to  go 
home  while  the  Japanese  troops  murdered 
their  husbands." 

Mr.  Chung  charges  that  the  Japanese 
are  attempting  to  destroy  all  native  ideals, 
and  as  to  the  material  reforms  introduced 
by  Japan,  he  says: 

"It  is  true  that  roads  have  been  built, 
streets  widened,  sanitation  improved,  tele- 
graphic and  postal  communications  ex- 
tended and  afforestation  encouraged.  But 
the  Korean  people  have  paid  for  them,  and 
Korean  virgin  forests  have  been  devas- 
tated at  a  hundred-fold  greater  rate  than 
afforestation  has  been  accomplished.  Fur- 
thermore, a  close  examination  of  the  ma- 
terial improvements  made  in  Korea  reveals 
that  only  such  improvements  have  been 
made  as  would  profit  the  Japanese.  What 
benefits  the  Koreans  have  received  are  in- 
cidental and  accidental." 

However,  most  of  the  atrocities  are  said 
to  have  been  committed  during  the  Korean 
uprising  in  1919.  due  largely,  we  read  in 
"The  Japan  Year-Book,"  to  the  native 
Christian  students,  followers  of  the  quasi- 
teligious  sect  known  as  Tendokyo  (Heaven- 
ly Path),  who  were  "soon  joined  by  idlers 
and  rowdies."  Since  then,  according  to  the 
editor  of  The  Missionary  Review  of  the 
World  (New  York),  material  reforms  have 
beer  introduced  by  the  Japanese.  The 
gendarmerie  have  been  replaced  by  civil 
police,  and  Japanese  officials  known  to  be 
Sympathetic  with  the  Koreans  have  been 

put  in  administrative  posts.  "We  deplore 
llii'  atrocities  perpetuated  in  the  attempt 
to  crush  the  Korean  uprisings,"  write  T. 
lyenaga  and  Kenoske  Sato  in  "Japan  and 
the  California  Problem"  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons).  "Whatever  may  have  been  the 
advisability  of  adopting  drastic  measures 
lo  nip  the  Korean  revolt  in  the  bud.  a  re- 
volt which,  if  leniently  dealt  with,  might 
have  resulted  in  far  greater  sufferings  of 
the  people,  it  can  never  be  proffered  as  a 
plea  for  the  committing  of  inhuman  deeds. 
Fortunately,  a  change  of  heart  has  come 
t<>  the  Mikado's  ( io\  ernment.  which,  by 
up-rooting  the  militaristic  regime,  is  now 
resolutely  introducing  liberal  measures  and 

reforms  in  Korea." 
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HE  GRAND  DINING  S ALOTSf 
of  the  S.  S.  "Paris" — a  triumph  of 
French  art.  It  is  in  such  charming 
environment  that  the  traveler  be- 
comes acquainted  with  the  justly 
famed  cuisine  Francaise.  Here  deli' 
cacies  beloved  by  the  connoisseur 
are  prepared  by  chefs  of  discernment 
— master  artists.  Whether  on  the 
giant  Paris  or  on  the  other  vessels 
of  the  fleet,  one  will  find  a  culinary 
skill  au  subreme  deore  that  has  lone 
distinguished  the  Compagnie  Gen- 
erate Transatlantique. 


Write  for  illustrated  booklet  D_>  con- 
taining valuable  travel  information  for 
tourists   in   France     -also   interesting 

features    of    the    French     Lmc    fleet. 


G^fomd(i  Rne 


COMPAGNIE     GENE  RALE    TRANSATLANTIQUE 

lq     STATE      ST.   NEW  YORK 
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Courtesy  of  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

THE    FAR-FLUNG   OCEAN    ROUTES  OF  JAPAN'S  LARGEST  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 
The  Nippon  Yusen  hTaisha's  regular  freight  or  passenger  service  is  shown  by  the  solid,  and  occasional  service  by  the  broken,  lines. 


THE  MARU  SHIPS  ON  THE  TRADE  LINES  OF  THE  SEVEN  SEAS 


JAPAN'S  MARVELOUS  ADVANCE  as  a  factor  in  the 
seaborne  trade  of  the  world  has  been  noted  on  another  page, 
with  figures  showing  the  growth  and  present  size  of  her 
merchant  fleet.  Mention  has  also  been  made  of  the  care, 
forethought  and  expense  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  which 
has  been  so  largely  instrumental  in  bringing  about  that  progress, 
Japan's  first  ship-bounty  law  was  enacted  in  1896.  As  a  result  of 
these  twenty-five  years  of  encouragement  and  enterprise,  the  sub- 
sidized Japanese  steamship  lines  have  become  formidable  com- 
petitors of  the  great  British,  and  American  companies  engaged 
in  the  Pacific  trade.  .Japanese  ships  carry  Japanese  passengers 
and  Japanese  goods  to  nearly  every  important  port  in  the  world. 
Of  13,000  ships  entering  Japanese  ports  in  1919,  10,643  were 
Japanese,  says  "The  Statesman's  Year-Book. "  There  are  now, 
to  cite  a  few  facts  from  "The  Japan  Year-Book's"  chapter  on 
Japanese  shipping,  five  great  subsidized  steamship  companies 
parrying  both  freighl  and  passengers:  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaiaha, 
whose  routes  are  given  in  the  above  map;  the  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha.  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha.  the  Nissen  Kisen  Kaisha,  and 
the  Nan-yo  Yusen  Kaisha.  Non-subsidized  ships  are  said  to  be 
mostly  tramp  steamers,  engaged  chiefly  in  trade  confined  to  the 
Far  Fast.  The  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  last  year  owned  M  ships 
of  more  than  KKK)  tons,  a  total  tonnage  of  4.")7,4(.)4.  as  well  as 
4")  smaller  steamers.  The  scope  of  this  company's  activity 
is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  map.  Its  most  important  lines 
carrying  both  passenger  and  freighl  are  those  to  London,  Seattle, 
India,  Australia,  South  America,  and  New  York  via  Panama. 
The  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha's  steamers,  with  a  tonnage  of  326,840, 
an-  engaged  in  service  to  the  Asiatic  mainland,  in  a  freight  and 
passenger  line  to  Tacoma,  and  in  recently  started  services  to 
Europe,  South  America  and  the  South  Seas.  The  most  important 
7>assenger  and  freight  service  of  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  is  the 
line  between  San  Francisco  and  Shanghai  via  Honolulu,  Yoko- 
hama and  Kobe.  The  Nissen  Kisen  Kaisha  devotes  its  attention 
to  Chinese  river  trade,  while  the  Nan-yo  Yusen  Kaisha  confines 
its  activities  to  trade  with  the  South  Seas. 

Thus  t  In  Japanese  merchant  flag,  once  a  rare  sight,  is  becoming 
more  and  more  familiar  in  the  harbors  of  the  world.  Watchers 
of  -hips  in  port  as  well  as  travelers  to  far  shores  have  alike 
frequently  noted  with  curiosity  the  word  maru,  which  appears 


as  the  second  part  of  the  name  of  every  Japanese  merchant 
steamer,  like  the  Tenyo  Maru.  Ships  of  war,  like  the  now 
famous  Mutsu,  do  not  carry  this  suffix.  Various  and  unsatis- 
factory have  been  the  explanations  of  the  meaning  of  this  word, 
and  of  the  reasons  for  its  universal  use.  The  Portland  Oregonian 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  "to  grasp  the  true  meaning  of 
the  word,  one  must  be  of  Japanese  birth,  and  it  were  as  well, 
perhaps,  for  all  Westerners  to  content  themselves  wdth  inter- 
preting it  as  'steamship.'  '  In  a  discussion  which  it  says  is 
based  on  an  article  in  a  Japanese  shipping  magazine  called 
Japan,  The  Oregonian  tries  to  throw  some  light  on  the  meaning 
of  this  strange  "bit  of  cabalistic  nomenclature."  Maru,  we 
are  told,  means  neither  "steamship"  nor  "ocean."  It  does 
signify  "in  a  material  way  a  spiritual  concept."     We  read  on: 

"The  Japanese  themselves  are  not  quite  sure  about  it,  when 
it  conies  to  the  quibble.  It  is  ancient  of  ancients,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  venerable  words  in  their  language.  Literally 
it  translates  as  'round,'  hence  implying  the  completeness  and 
perfection  of  'circle.'  From  this  understanding  of  its  meaning  is 
derived  its  application  to  precious  things,  to  children,  for  ex- 
ample. The  son  and  heir  was  once  entitled  to  add  the  word 
'maru'  as  a  suffix  to  his  name  in  testimony  to  his  importance 
and  value  to  the  line.  Later  it  became  associated  with  the 
architecture  of  feudal  castles,  and  these  because  of  their  round 
watch  towers  received  the  name  as  their  own.  Thence  it  was 
but   a  step  to  the  sea. 

"It  is  said  that  the  warships  of  Commodore  Perry,  when  they 
sailed  into  Yeddo  Bay,  seemed  to  the  Japanese  who  watched  their 
impressive  entrance  to  be  veritable  floating  castles.  They  called 
the  ships  by  that  name  and  it  was  so  that  all  great  sea-going 
craft  came  to  be  known  as  'marus.'  When  Japan  forsook  her 
policy  of  isolation,  built  fleets  of  her  own,  and  sailed  the  seven 
seas,  the  word  was  retained  in  that  significance.  Yet  there 
are  other  versions  of  its  meaning  less  historical,  but  no  less 
interesting. 

"One  of  these  relates  that  the  argosies  of  Japan,  in  the  dim 
past,  were  known  as  'marus'  because  they  frequently  held  the 
fortunes  of  princely  houses.  In  this  sense  the  application  was 
literally  that  of  'the  precious  one,'  as  applied  to  the  momentous 
character  of  the  enterprise.  Still  another  version  of  its  relation 
to  the  sea  is  found  in  the  insular  character  of  Japan,  when  to  the 
islanders  the  ocean  compassed  them  about  as  an  insuperable 
boundary.  Thus  the  sea  signified  not  only  a  complete  circle, 
but  a  perfection  of  isolation,  and  the  word  'maru'  became  for- 
ever linked  with  Ike,  ueeaii." 
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A  Tire  that  Will  be  Known  Everywhere 

Seiberling  Cord  Tires  will  become  known  through  high  average 
performance  on  the  road,  the  one  thing  that  can  assure  general  accept- 
ance and  wide  distribution. 

This  company  began  its  service  to  the  public  with  the  definite 
policy  of  building  only  a  high-grade  product  and  of  putting  the  Seib- 
erling name  on  none  except  the  best  cord  tire  it  could  build. 

It  had  the  advantage  of  beginning  with  adequate  experience,  its 
executives  having  all  worked  together  for  many  years  in  the  same 
business,  and  having  always  worked  under  a  manufacturing  policy  of 
continuous  improvement  of  product. 

It  had  the  further  advantages  of  adequate  factory  equipment,  free 
of  all  excessive  inventories  and  liabilities;  and  without  established 
methods  and  practices  of  manufacturing  and  distributing  which 
might  be  inefficient  and  yet  hard  to  change, 

SEIBERLING 

CORDS 

These  very  important  considerations  made  it  possible  to  combine 
the  latest,  and  correct,  methods  and  materials  into  one  product. 

The  Seiberling  Cord  Tire  has  had  a  thorough  testing  and  will  give 
a  good  account  of  itself.  Distribution  has  begun  and  will  be  extended, 
as  rapidly  as  we  can  be  assured  that  the  factory  standard  of  excellence 
is  maintained  and  that  the  man  who  sells  Seiberling  Tires  is  assured 
of  sufficient  product  to  give  real  sales  service  to  his  customers. 


SEIBERLING  RUBBER  COMPANY 


AKRON,  OHIO 


The  one  phase  of  the  tire  industry 
that  has  always  had  greatest  interest  for 
me  personally,  is  the  opportunity  con- 
stantly offered  for  new  developments. 

Progress  in  the  improvement  of 
automobile  tires  is  still  going  on  and 
there  is  room  for  great  new  achieve- 
ments in  increasing  the  durability  of 
tires  and  reducing  the  cost  for  the 
benefit  of  the  traveling  public.  New 
and  better  methods  of  manufacture, 
more  efficient  and  less  costly  distri- 
bution, better  service  to  the  user — all 
offer  opportunity. 


I  am  personally  happy  to  feel  that 
we  are  in  position  in  the  Seiberling 
Rubber  Company  to  devote  ourselves 
whole-heartedly  to  solving  these  prob- 
lems, and  believe  we  shall  help  the  tire 
industry  to  give  the  public  better, 
more  reliable,  and  more  enduring 
tires  than  have  ever  yet  been  manu- 
factured. 

In  the  months  in  which  we  have 
been  developing  the  Seiberling  Cord 
Tire,  we  have  already  found  opportu- 
nity to  incorporate  improvements 
that  will  show  results  in  service. 


TO  TIRE  DEALERS:  Seiberling 
Cord  Tires  are  distributed  through 
regular  retail  channels.  We  desire  to 
establish  connections  with  good  busi- 
ness men  who  agree  with  us  that  high- 
grade  products  and  service  to  the  user 
form  the  right  basis  for  a  lasting  and 
mutually  profitable  relationship.  Write 
or  wire  Seiberling  Rubber  Company, 
Akron,  Ohio. 
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What's  Her  Mileage? 

Boss — at  'phone:  "Bill,  what's  the 
record  on  that  five  ton  of  ours? 
Jim  recommends  we  buy  another 
of  the  same  make." 
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68.000 


Head  Mechanic — "Her  hubodometer  showed  68,000  last 
week,  sir,  and  outside  of  gas,  oil  and  grease  we  haven't  spent 
a  cent  on  her  in  a  year.  That  old  girl's  got  real  stuff  in  her. 
I  wish  the  rest  of  'em  had  as  good  a  record." 

*F  *P  *1*  •)* 

Bill's  opinion  of  trucks  is  a  pretty  safe  guide.  If  you  haven't 
a  Jim  or  a  Bill  in  your  organization,  ask  a  garage  man.  He 
knows  trucks  at  their  best— and  at  their  worst. 

He  knows  which  parts  get  the  hardest  usage,  which  are  apt 
to  wear  out  quickest,  which  are  easiest  to  get  at,  which  give 
the  most  trouble  or  the  least  trouble. 

Ask  his  opinion  of  Timken  Axles.  Are  they  sturdy?  Are 
they  simple  in  design?  Are  they  accessible  so  that  adjust- 
ments and  repairs,  if  necessary,  can  be  quickly  and  economi- 
cally made? 

Ask  his  opinion,  also,  about  other  important  units.  Your 
garage  man's  opinion  is  unbiased  because  the  only  thing  he 
can  sell  you  is  service. 

And  don't  forget  when  you  next  buy  a  truck  and  are  figuring 
up  what  it  costs — not  to  purchase  it  but  to  own  it — that 
you  can  protect  your  investment  with  a  double  guarantee  of 
quality  and  service.  The  reputation  of  the  truck  builder  and 
the  parts  maker  stand  behind  your  purchase  of  a  truck 
equipped  with  nationally  known,  standardized  units. 

THE  TIMKEN-DETROIT  AXLE  COMPANY  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Sole  Representatives  in  the  British  Isles:      AUTOMOTIVE  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  3,   Berners  Street.  London.  W.    1. 
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It  Clamps 
Everywhere 

*5 


The 

LAMP 

with  the 

CLAMP 


READ- 

Clamp  it  on 
bed  or  chair; 
or   anywhere 


WRITE 

Clamp  it  oi 
stand  it  on 
your  desk  or 
table 


SEW- 

Clamp  it  oi 
sewing  ma 
chine  or  table 


SHAVE 

Clamp  it  on 
the  mirror  or 
any  handy 
place 


Adjusto  lite 

A     JBk     •^AlAKHf fRWARK  PRODUCT 'I  "^^^^ 
Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

THE  lamp    of   a    thousand   practical  uses. 
Clamps — stands — hangs — anywhere  and 
everywhere.    All  the  light  you  need  where  and 
p    ou  need  it.  Prevenl  :eye  strain — reduces 
light  bills.     No  other  lighting  device  like  it. 

Solid   t-ra     ,  handsome,  durable  and  com- 
pact.     Clamp   is   fek-lincl-  -i  an'L   d£  ^* 
scratch.      Guarani'    <1    fi         yean    *IP  ^^ 
Complete  with  8-ft  cord  and  plu«        %J 

Get  an  Adjustc-Lite  today.     If  }'our  dealer 
doesn't  carry  it  order  direct. 

S.  W.  FARBER 

141-151  So.  Fifth  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Prices    in    I  1   .    complete  with    H-ftxtt   cord,   plug   and 

socket,     finish   Brass  Finished  S5.00;   Statuary  Bronscor 
Nickel  fini-.h  S5.50.      West  of    Mi  prices  25c    per 

lamp  higher. 


JAPAN'S  POPULATION  AND  RESOURCES 


r  I  AHE  large  part  now  being  taken  in 
world  affairs  by  the  Empire  of  Japan 
seems  even  more  remarkable  when  we  con- 
sider actual  conditions.  Japan  itself  is 
about  three  times  the  size  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  with  all  her  colonies  and 
dependencies  is  only  about  one-quarter 
larger  than  France.  Approximately  one- 
seventh  of  her  land  surface  can  be  culti- 
vated, the  rest  being  mountain  and  forest. 
Her  population  is  something  less  than  that 
of  Germany,  as  now  constituted.  Most  of 
her  people  are  peasant  proprietors  working 
liny  holdings  on  which  an  American  would 
starve.  Taxes  are  heavy  and  living  costs 
relatively  high.  Yet  with  all  this  she  is 
accomplishing  results  that  are  literally 
astonishing. 

POPULATION  AND  REVENUE 

The  Empire  of  Japan  consists  of  five 
principal  islands — Honshiu  (the  mainland), 
Kiushiu.  Shikoku,  Hokkaido  (Yezo),  and 
Taiwan  (Formosa) ;  various  island  groups, 
including  the  Kuriles  and  the  Pescadores; 
the  peninsula  of  Chosen  (Korea);  and  the 
southern  half  of  the  island  of  Karafuto 
(Sakhalin).  Of  these  the  mainland  and 
Korea  are  by  far  the  largest,  each  approxi- 
mating 33  per  cent,  of  the  total  area,  which 
is  260,738  si  pi  a  re  miles,  or  about  the  size 
of  Texas. 

The  population  of  Japan  proper  on 
December  31,  P'20,  according  to  "The 
Statesman's  Year-Book,"  was  55,961,140,  a 
little  more  than  half  that  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  increasing  at  a  rate  of  about 
1.3  per  cent,  every  year.  The  population 
of  the  Empire,  including  Korea,  Formosa, 
etc.,  was.  on  the  same  date,  77,005,510. 
This  indicates  in  Japan  proper  a  density 
of  375  persons  to  the  square  mile,  rather 
more  than  that  of  Germany,  332,  and 
considerably  less  than  that  of  Holland, 
o42,  or  Belgium,  652.  For  the  Empire 
as  a  whole  the  density  of  the  popula- 
tion is  2(.).">  to  the  square  mile,  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  Japan 
has  considerable  room  for  growth  within 
her  own  borders  before  she  readies  the 
crowded  condition  of  more  than  one  Euro- 
pean country.  A  point  of  difference,  how- 
ever,  between  Japan  and  Europe  is  thai 
most  of . J apan  consists  of  mountains.  The 
two  largesl  cities  are  Tokyo,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  2,173,162,  and  Osaka,  with  1,252,- 
072.  All  others  are  well  under  a  million, 
the  principal  ones  being,  in  order  of  size, 
(1920),  Kobe,  Kyoto,  Xagoya,  Yokohama 
and  Nagasaki. 

The  revenues  of  Japan  for  1921-22  are 
es1  i  ma  ted  by  "The  Statesman's  Year- Book" 
at  1,562,000,000  yen,  about  $780,000,000, 
approximately  one-seventh  of  those  of  the 
United  Slates.  For  the  past  five  years, 
on  the  same  authority,  they  have  averaged 
1,305,000,000  yen  initially,  or  about 
$652,000,000.  The  national  debt  is  stated 
to  be 3,li5,038,383 yen,  about  $1,557,519,- 
191,  or  one-fifteenth   that  of  the  United 


Slates,  the  per  capita  debt  of  Japan  being 
$27  and  of  the  United  States  $238. 

NATURAL   RESOURCES 

Owing  to  its  mountainous  nature,  less 
than  15  per  cent,  of  the  soil  of  Japan  is 
arable.  It  is  nevertheless  predominantly 
an  agricultural  country,  about  65  per  cent, 
of  the  people  being  small  farmers  or  peas- 
ants, who  hold  three-tilths  of  the  tillable 
land  outright,  cultivating  the  remainder  as 
tenants  of  the  larger  landowners.  The 
average  holding  is  about  three  acres  in 
extent.  The  lack  of  cultivable  land  consti- 
tutes a  very  serious  problem  for  the  Japa- 
nese, but  it  is  hoped  that  reclamation  of 
waste  spaces  and  intensive  cultivation  by 
improved  methods  can  in  time  remedy 
this  to  some  extent.  Most  of  the  work  in 
the  fields  is  performed  by  the  peasants,  but 
the  Government  is  encouraging  the  breed- 
ing of  live  stock,  so  that  animals  are  gradu- 
ally replacing  human  labor.  The  heavy 
land  taxes  make  it  impossible  for  the  small 
cultivators  and  holders  to  live,  in  most 
cases,  without  some  subsidiary  occupation. 
Practically  every  family  is,  for  this  reason, 
engaged  in  some  home  industry,  such  as 
weaving,  basket-,  paper-,  or  braid-making, 
etc.  The  peasants  are  miserably  poor  and 
much  burdened  with  debts,  on  which  the 
rates  of  interest  are  extremely  high,  from 
10  to  15  per  cent,  being  the  legal  rate. 

The  principal  crops  in  their  order  are 
rice,  barley,  rye,  wheat,  tobacco,  and  tea. 
Of  these  the  rice  crop,  approximating 
2f)0,000,000  bushels  per  annum,  is  consid- 
erably the  largest,  being  about  60  per  cent, 
of  the  total. 

Nearly  a  fifth  of  the  farm  land  of  Japan 
is  devoted  to  the  growing  of  rice,  which  is 
of  good  quality  and  is  the  chief  food  of  the 
Japanese  people.  As  Mr.  R.  P.  Porter  notes 
in  '•Japan,  the  Rise  of  a  Modern  Power" 
(Oxford  Press,  New  York): 

Rice,  besides  being  the  staple  food  of  tin- 
people,  is  the  basis  of  the  national  drink, 
sake,  and  its  importance  is  equal  to  that  of 
all  products  combined.  It  is  grown  in  two 
varieties,  glutinous  and  non-glutinous,  and 
it  is  from  the  latter  variety,  which  forms 
about  one-tenth  of  the  crop,  that  sake  is 
brewed.  The  area  under  rice  has  increased 
SO  per  cent,  in  the  last  thirty-five  years, 
and  is  believed  by  many  to  have  reached 
its  maximum.  Irrigation,  chiefly  from 
rivers  and  reservoirs,  but  also  from  lakes, 
wells,  and  springs  is  universal  in  the  culti- 
vation of  paddy-fields,  and  farming  com- 
munities frequently  combine  to  install  a 
mechanical  pumping-plant.  Good  paddy- 
fields  can  be  made  to  bear  rice  crops  in 
summer,  and  barley  and  other  crops  in 
winter. 

About  a  million  Japanese  are  employed  in 
raising  lea.  which  is  universally  drunk  in 
Japan,  and  about  120,000  acres  of  hind  aro 
required  for  tea  culture.  Tea-raising  cen- 
ters about  the  town  of  Shidzuoka.  and  the 
chief  tea,  port  is  Shimidzu.  Eighty  per 
cent .  of  Japanese  tea  exports  go  to  America. 

In  the  Japanese  fanners'  economy,  notes 

"The  Japan    Fear   Book,"   "sericulture" 
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or  silk  culture,  "plays  almost  as  importanl 
a  part  as  rice  culture."  The  Governmenl 
encourages  the  planting  of  mulberry  trees, 
and  has  established  a  Sericulture  Institute. 
If  it  were  not  for  the.  subsidiary  oecupal  ion 
furnished  by  the  silk  business,  "the  small 
Japanese  farmer  would  hardly  be  able  to 
maintain  himself  the  year  round."  As 
"The  Japan  Year  Book"  continues: 

By  rearing  the  worms  in  the  three  seasons 
of  spring,  summer  and  autumn,  farmers 
can  at  least  double  the  amount  obtained 
from  ordinary  farming-  alone.  The  dis- 
covery that  the  hatching  season  may  be 
freely  regulated  by  keeping  the  eggs  in 
coo!  places  has  made  it  possible  to  under- 
take summer  and  autumn  rearing  and  to 
double  the  output  of  cocoons.  As  seri- 
culture has  seldom  succeeded  when  con- 
ducted on  a  large  scale,  it  looks,  as  if  it 
were  especially  designed  for  the  benefit  of 
otherwise  hard-driven  small  farmers.  .  .  . 
One  thing  that  is  specially  satisfactory  is 
that  the  art  of  feeding  the  worms  seems  to 
have  made  no  small  progress  recently,  for 
the  rate  of  cocoons  obtained  per  one  egg- 
card  hatched  has  increased  about  twenty 
per  cent,  during  the  last  seven  years.  At 
any  rate,  Japanese  being  proverbially  deft- 
handed  are  believed  to  do  the  job  with  bel- 
ter success  than  their  rivals,  the  Italians 
and  Chinese.  About  seventy  to  eighty 
per  cent,  of  the  total  output  of  raw  silk  pro- 
duced in  Japan  is  of  coarse  size.  This  is 
because  Japan's  best  customer,  America, 
which  takes  about  eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
total  output,  prefers  coarse  yarns  from 
Japan,  getting  the  supply  of  finer  silk 
yarns  from  France  and  Italy. 

About  half  the  land  area  of  Japan,  or 
46,318, 3.10  acres,  is  forest,  and  of  this  about 
50  per  cent,  is  owned  either  by  the  State 
or  by  the  imperial  family.  The  Japanese 
have  always  been  devotedly  attached  to 
their  trees,  and  scientific  forestry  methods 
are  in  use  throughout  the  country.  Tree 
conservation  is  everywhere  studied,  refor- 
estation is  continually  going  on,  and  the 
utilization  of  by-products  for  fuel,  fertiliz- 
ers, tanning,  dyeing,  etc.,  is  carefully  en- 
couraged. Professor  A.  S.  Hershey,  in 
"Modern  Japan, "  states  that  there  are  over 
sixty  institutions  in  which  forestry  is 
taught,  in  twelve  of  which  it  is  the  exclu- 
sive subject  of  study.  The  net  revenue 
derived  in  1910  from  the  products  and  by- 
products of  the  forests  was,  so  says  this 
authority,  about  7,000,000  yen  ($3,500,- 
000).  In  five  years  the  productivity  of  the 
forest  areas,  under  strict  governmental 
supervision,  increased  more  than  60 
per  cent. 

Other  writers  on  Japan  call  attention  to 
the  groves  of  bamboo  of  many  varieties, 
which  are  a.  perfect  treasure  house1  for  the 
Japanese.  The  roots  are  edible,  and  the 
slender  stalks  are  used  for  myriad  purposes, 
from  umbrella  ribs  to  scaffolding. 

The  fostering  care  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  camphor-trees  and  the  camphor 
industry  is  noticed  by  several  authorities. 
Millions  of  young  trees  are  set  out  yearly, 
and  all  wasteful  and  expensive  methods 
are  rigorously  forbidden.  By  the  preserva- 
tion and  judicious  exploitation  of  the 
trees  Japan   has   made   herself   the  leading 


Ask  Us  Now 

This  test  will  delight  you 


Again  we  offer,  and  urge  you  to  accept, 
this  new  teeth-cleaning  method. 

Millions  now  employ  it.  Leading  den- 
tists, nearly  all  the  world  over,  are  urging 
its  adoption.  The  results  are  visible  in 
whiter  teeth  wherever  you  look  today. 

Bring  them  to  your  people. 

The  war  on  fiim 

Dental  science  has  declared  a  war  on 
film.  That  is  the  cause  of  most  tooth 
troubles.  And  brushing  methods  of  the 
past  did  not  effectively  combat  it. 

Film  is  that  viscous  coat  you  feel.  It 
clings  to  teeth,  enters  crevices  and  stays. 
Then  night  and  day  it  may  do  serious 
damage. 

Film  absorbs  stairs,  making  the  teeth 
look  dingy.  It  is  the  basis  of  tartar. 
It  holds  food  substance  which  ferments 
and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in 
contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea. 
Very  few  people  have  escaped  the  troubles 
caused  by  film. 

Two  film  combatants 

Now  two  combatants  have  been  found. 
Many  careful  tests  have  proved  their 
efficiency. 

A  new-day  tooth  paste  has  been  created, 
and  these  two  film  combatants  are  em- 
bodied in  it.  The  paste  is  called  Pep- 
sodent. 


REG. U.S.     t^^tammmtmmi^m^^mt^^^^t^tm 

The  New -Day  Dentifrice 

The  scientific  film  combatant,  which 
brings  five  desired  effects.  Approved 
by  modern  authorities  and  now  advised 
by  leading  dentists  everywhere.  All 
druggists  supply  the  large  tubes. 


Nov/  every  time  you  brush  your  teeth 
you  can  fight  those  film-coats  in  these 
effective  ways. 

Also  starch  and  acids 

Another  tooth  enemy  is  starch.  It 
also  clings  to  teeth,  and  in  fermenting  it 
forms  acids. 

To  fight  it  Nature  puts  a  starch  di- 
gestant  in  saliva.  She  also  puts  alkalis 
there  to  neutralize  the  acids. 

Pepscdent  multiplies  the  salivary  flow. 
It  multiplies  the  starch  digestant  in  the 
saliva.  It  multiplies  the  alkalis.  Thus 
these  teeth  protecting  forces,  twice  a  day, 
are  much  increased. 

They  must  be  done 

These  things  mest  be  dor.e.  Teeth  with 
film  or  starch  or  acids  are  i.ot  white  or 
clean  or  safe.  You  know  yourself,  no 
doubt,  that  old  tooth-brushing  methods 
are  inadequate. 

See  what  the  new  way  does. 

Make  this  pleasant  ten-day  test  and 
watch  your  teeth  improve. 

A  few  days  will  tell 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using. 
Mark  the  absence  of  the  viscous  film. 
See  how  teeth  whiten  as  the  film-coats 
disappear. 

Do  this  now.  The  effects  will  delight 
you  and  lead  to  constant  delights.  To 
all  in  \  our  home  they  may  bring  new 
beauty,  new  protection  for  the  teeth. 


10-Day  Tube  Free 

THE    PEPSODENT    COMPANY, 
Dept.  488.  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago.  111. 
Mail    10-Day   Tube   of  Pepsodent   to 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family. 
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A  Month  of  Summer  Now! 

To  the    West  Indies 

Panama,  South  America  and  Windward  Islands 

THE  CANADIAN  PACIFIC 


\, 


offers  two  Cruises  by  the  splendid 

EMPRESS    OF   BRITAIN " 

22,200  tons   displacement 

THE   LARGEST   STEAMER  TO   THE   TROPICS 

Oil-burning;   no  coal  dust — cinders — soot 

Leaving  New  York 

Jan.  21st  and  Feb.  21st 

Each  Cruise  27  Days  Fares  from  $300.00 

Havana    Cuba  ,  Kingston    Jamaica  .  Colon    Panama  .  La  Gu> 
Venezuela  .  Port  of  Spain  and  La   Brea   (Trinidad),  Bridgetown 
Barbados  .  Fort  de  France  and  St.  Pierre  (Martinique  .  Charlotte 

Amalia  (St.  Thomas  ,  San  .  uan    Porto  Rico),  Nassau     Baha><: 

Hamilton    Bermuda  . 

All  the  Comforts  of  the  Best  Hotels 

Luxurious  Suites.  Cabins  with  Bath.  Cabins  with  Toilet.  Electric 
fans  in  every  room.  Wide  promenade  spaces,  swimming  pool. 
Special  orchestra  carried. 

NO    PASSPORTS   REQUIRED 

For  rales  and  full  information  apply  lo  local  agents  or 

CANADIAN    PACIFIC    RAILWAY 

Traffic  Agents 
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JAPANS   POPULATION,  WEALTH 
AND  RESOURCES 

Continued 

soured  of  the  world's  supply  of  this  com- 
modity. 

Japan's  salt  supply  comes  entirely  from 
sea  water,  which  is  drained  on  natural  and 
artificial  marshes. 

Fishing,  as  is  natural  in  an  island  empire, 
is  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  Japan, 
no  less  than  a  million  families  being  en- 
gaged in  the  various  enterprises  connected 
with  it.  which  are  carefully  fostered  and 
extended  by  the  Government.  Fish  are 
everywhere  abundant  along  the  coasts, 
from  the  tropics  to  the  frozen  seas.  "The 
Statesman's  Year-Book"  gives  the  value  of 
the  raw  marine  products  in  1918  as 
171.185,081  yen.  and  that  of  the  manu- 
factured products  as  139,210,456  yen. 
a  total  of  310,395.537  yen,  or  about 
$155,197,768.  Further  information  on 
Japanese  fisheries  is  taken  from  Mr. 
Porter's  books: 

At  the  Marine  Biological  Station  in 
Sagaini  over  four  hundred  species  of  marine 
products  have  been  classified  which  are  of 
importance  either  as  food  or  as  fertilizer. 
or  as  providing  material  for  various  in- 
dustries. The  species  chiefly  fished  for 
are  the  bonito,  sardine,  tunny,  tai,  anchovy. 
mackerel,  and  yellow  tail,  and  of  shell- 
fish the  seaear  and  oyster.  But  the  vast 
majority  of  .Japanese  fishermen,  with  their 
unsea worthy  craft  that  can  barely  sail 
against  the  wind,  must  confine  their  opera- 
tions to  within  a  very  short  distance  of 
laud,  and  the  effect  of  many  years  of  reck- 
less  and  improvident  fishing  is  now  being 
fell,  some  species  having  become  almost 
extinct.  Modern  methods  are  adopted 
but  slowly;  the  curing  business  is  still  in 
its  infancy,  and.  finally,  lack  of  capital 
makes  speedy  and  effectual  reform  im- 
possible. 

The  two  most  important  minerals  of 
•  la pan  are  coal  and  copper.  She  has  large 
deposits,  both  of  bituminous  and  anthracite 
coal  and,  with  her  acquired  Manchurian 
rights,  has  an  enormous  total  supply.  She 
ranks  third  to-day  among  copper-producing 
nations,  and  has  a  fair  annual  yield  of 
pi  troleum,  with  a  good  prospect  of  further 
development.  Petroleum  has  become  so 
important  a  factor  in  modern  industry 
that  it  may  be  well  to  quote  Mr.  R.  P. 
Porter's  remark  that — 

Heal  progress  in  the  production  of  pe- 
n-oleum commenced  when  the  aid  of  Amer- 
ican geologists  and  engineers  was  first 
soughl  forty  years  ago.  The  oil-fields  are 
mainly  situated  in  the  inner  zone  of  North 
Japan.  Until  the  early  UO's  shallow  hand- 
dug  wells  were  the  usual  feature,  but  Amer- 
ican methods  have  since  been  more  gener- 
ally adopted,  and  wells  have  been  sunk  to 
depths  of  230  fathoms.  There  are  now 
3.000  producing  wells  on  the  Echigo  field 
alone,  and  some  remarkable  gushers  have 
been  tapped. 

Sulfur  is  abundant  in  Japan,  the  coun- 
try being  largely  volcanic,  and  gold,  silver 
and  zinc  are  also  mined  in  considerable 
quantities,    as    well    as   a   small    amount,   of 

Lead  and  of  antimony.    Iron  is  found,  hui 
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in  amounts  wholly  insufficient  for  the 
rapidly  increasing  national  nerds.  The 
value  <>i'  the  product  of  the  principal 
minerals  in  1919,  as  given  by  '"The  States- 
man's Year-Book, "  was: 

Coal 442,540,000  yen  or  $221,270,000 

Steel 72,666,000    "  "  36,333,000 

C.pper 67,580,000    "  "  33,790,000 

Petroleum....  42,562,000    "  "  21,281,000 

Pig   iron 38,872,000    "  "  19,436,000 

JAPANESE   POSSESSIONS 

"Chosen.  (Korea),  Taiwan  (Formosa), 
and  Karafuto  (Sakhalin),"  says  J.  [.  ('. 
Clarke  in  "Japan  at  First  Hand,"  "are  the 
scenes  of  continuous  effort  to  bring  back- 
ward populations  into  the  line  of  modern 
progress."  The  results,  he  feels,  are  fa- 
vorable, and  the  advance  in  education,  agri- 
culture, and  manufacture  is  encouraging. 

Korea  is  entirely  an  agricultural  country. 
The  cultivated  area  is  aboul  7,770,000 
acres,  according  to  "The  Statesman's  Year- 
Book,"  which  gives  the  principal  crops  as 
rice,  wheat,  beans,  and  grains  of  all  kinds, 
besides  tobacco  and  cotton.  Live  stock  is 
raised  as  a  by-product  of  agriculture,  (lie 
cattle  being  known  for  their  size  and  qual- 
ity. Gold-mining  is  carried  on,  and  prom- 
ises to  be  successful.  Copper,  iron,  and 
coal  are  abundant,  but  their  development 
has  been  impeded  by  insufficient  means  of 
communication.  Graphite  and  mica  are 
also  found  in  considerable  quantities.  The 
value  of  the  mineral  products  in  1918  was 
30,828,074  yen,  or  about  $15,414,000. 

The  Korean  revenue  and  expenditure  for 
1920-21  is  estimated  at  113,000,000  yen, 
about  $56,500,000. 

During  1919  Korea  imported  goods  to  the 
amount  of  280,786,31S  yen  ($140,393, 159 1 
and  exported  products  to  the  amount  of 
219,605,7X1  yen  ($109,832,890).  She  has 
about  1,200  miles  of  railroad  carrying  over 
12,000,000  passengers  yearly,  562  post- 
offices,  2,000  miles  of  telegraph  line,  and 
1,400  miles  of  telephone  lines. 

Formosa  is  a  wild  and  backward  country, 
but  remarkably  productive.  Its  revenues 
for  1920-21  amounted  to  94,451,236  yen 
($47,225,631  ).  Its  commerce  is  largely 
with  Japan,  to  which  the  exports  in  1919 
amounted  to  141,885,540  yen  ($7Q,942,- 
770),  the  imports  totaling  90,526,766  yen 
($45,203,3S-1).  The  chief  exports  are  tea, 
sugar,  camphor,  and  coal,  the  principal 
imports  being  opium,  rice,  oil  cake,  and 
beans.  There  are  roads  throughout  the 
island  and  about  400  miles  of  railroad  in 
operation.  Alining,  sugar,  and  tobacco  are 
important  industries.  The  sugar  planta- 
tions are  especially  promising,  tlie  compan- 
ies operating  them  having  recently  com- 
bined for  efficiency  and  economy. 

Japanese  Sakhalin  is  a  heavily  forested 
country,  producing  coal  and  alluvial  gold. 
The  most  important  industry  is  the  herring 
fishery.  Large  areas  are  tilted  for  agricul- 
ture and  pasturage,  and  Japanese  settlers 
are  being  encouraged  to  cultivate  them. 
The  revenue  and  expenditure  for  1920  21 
wre  estimated  at  9,705,000  yen  ($4,852,500). 
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THIRSTY  Fibre  is  the  name  of  Scot- 
Tissue  absorbency.  He  is  ScotTissue. 
It  is  Thirsty  Fibre,  interpreter  of  towel 
efficiency  who  makes  it  possible  for  us  to 
invite  comparison  and  competitive  tests. 


Thirsty  Fibre 
Victorious  Under  Test 

TESTING  for  absorbency  discloses 
some  interesting  facts  about  towels. 
It  shows  that  a  towel  that  isn't  ab- 
sorbent isn't  really  a  towel,  for  a 
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Biography."     Let  us  send  a  free  copy. 
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WHAT  IS  JAPANESE  DEMOCRACY? 

A  DIALOGUE 


The  TdUu  rs: 

Franklin  Clay,  an  American  newspaper  man.  on  his  way 
to  Japan. 

Shigeku  Matsumoto,  a  Japanese  merchant  of  New  York 
on  his  annual  visit  to  Japan. 

- 

An  American  railway  train  crossing  the  continent  to  San 
Francisco.  The  American  and  the  Japanese  are  the  only 
persons  seated  in  the  smoking  compartment  of  the  Pullman. 
Through  the  Middle  Western  States  the  tram  move-;  swiftly, 
in  a  fog  that  closes  np  on  the  windows  like  gray  felt.  The 
lights  of  the  compartment  show  the  Japanese  merchant,  with 
a  studious  air.  reading  a  large  heavy  volume.  The  American 
newspaper  man  has  f:  leep  with  a  Japanese-English 

magazine!;:  g  hiskm  .  At  his  side  is  a  pile  of  periodical 
literature  e  Orient.     In  his  sleep  a  movement  of  his 

arm  sends  these  magazines  with  a  clatter  to  the  floor.  He 
wakes  to  rind  the  Japanese  merchant  picking  them  up  an  I 
laying  them  on  die  seat. 

Clay:  (Coming  to  with  a  starl       (Josh.  I  dreamt  1  was  there' 

Matsumoto:  (Smiling    Yon  mean  in  Japan? 

Clay:  Yes.  my  newspaper  is  sending  me  there  to  rind  out  every- 
thing about  the  place  and  the  people  in  ninety  days. 

Matsumoto:  You  maj  not  find  out  everything,  bi  ■  you  can  find 
out  a  great  deal  in  that  time.  If  you  like.  .  on  can  begin 
now  to  pick  up  information.  I  am  g<  ing  ba  on  my  annual 
business  visit,  which  I  have  been  making  egularly  for  the 
pasl   six  year-. 

Clay:  Otic  of  the  things  that  puzzles  us.  is  how  you  people  have 
an  Emperor,  who  i-  really  a  supreme  s  >vereign,  having  at- 
tributes almosl  of  divinity,  and  yet  yo     stress  -  ■  much 
fact  that  Japan  i-  a  democracy. 

Matsumoto:  I'll  answer  that  by  quoting  :    rapanese  corresp 
dent.  Adaehi,  of  the  New  York  U'orl'l      Head  this.    (Hands 
Clay  a  newspaper  clipping  taken  fron    between  the  lea 
of  his  book. 

Clay:  Thank  you.       Holds  'he  clipping  and  reads  a-  follows: 

"The  attitude  of  the  people  of  Japan  toward  then 

perial    House  .  .  .  ha-   never   been  seen  since  the  days  of 

Abraham,  the  patriarch.    A  number  of  foreign  ol  servers  of 

Japan   have  written  learnedly  of   'Emperor  worship'   and 

•cratic  form  of  government'  in  Japan.     Hut   these  are 

.  half-truth.    We.  the  people  of  Japan,  do  not  worship  pur 

Emperor  in  the  sense  'he  American  understands  that  word. 

To   the   popular   mind   of  Japan    the    Emp  Tor   is   and    has 

always  been  an  Over-Father  of  the,  people.     He  has  never 

•  n  a   political  autocrat   and  dictator.      When  our  farn 
suffer  from  a  drought   or  tidal  waves,  their  eyes  turn  in- 
stinctively  to   the   palace.    And  for   the  simplest    reason  in 
the  world — they   have  always  known   the  Emperor  a-  the 
very  firsl  person  \<>  come  to  the  help  of  thi  st.    One 

of  the  mosl  familiar  among  the  old  tale-  of  <•'  ssie  Japan 
pictures  th<  Emperor  stripping  hint-elf  hare  on  a  wintry 
nighl  thai  he  might  th  'he  trial.-  of  his  people 

battling  against  the  rigor  of  a  h  artless  season.  This  ex- 
plains the  reason  whj  the  Constitution  of  Japan  i>  the  only 
bloodless  charter  of  liberty  known  to  history.  It  was  not 
wrested  from  the  hand-  of  tin  sovereign;  it  \\a-  the  Tree  gift 
of  the  ruler  to  the  ruled." 

Matsumoto:  That'-     prettj     char-,    isn't     it'.'       ('lay    nod-. 
Authentic,  too. 

('lay:  We!!,  what  about  your  Elder    -  aen     ar<    thej    the 

men  higher  up? 

Matsumoto:  The  Elder  Statesmen  owe  their  position  to  the 
thievements  of  their  career-  and  their  judgment  is 
called  upon  by  the  Emperor  fo>"  the  consideration  of  im- 
portant national  affairs,  especially  for  the  selection  of  the 
Pri  mier.  Formerly  the  Elder  state-men  often  wielded  great 
influence  upon  the  direction  of  Japan's  dome-tic  as  well  as 
international  policies.      Bui  just  about  the  time  you  people 


begin  thoroughly  to  understand  the  Genro.  which  you  call  the 
Elder  Statesmen,  we  are  discovering  that  as  democracy  grows 
stronger  the  Genro  become  weaker  and  must  eventually  fade 
away.  They  were  great  men  all,  in  their  day.  as  the  World's 
Japanese  correspondent  truly  says,  especially  in  the  diffi- 
cult periods  preceding  and  following  the  restoration  of  the 
Imperial  House  to  power.  To-day.  he  explains,  they  are 
as  much  an  anachronism  in  the  political  life  of  Japan  as  a 
horse-car  would  be  on  Broadway.  They  have  no  status  in 
the  governmental  system  of  Japan,  nor  does  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Empire  recognize  any  such  body  as  the  Genro. 

Clay:  But  they  are  there  with  the  punch,  just  the  same,  are  they 
not'.' 

Matsumoto.:  Laughs)  They  have  had  the  punch  in  their  day 
and  one  of  them  still  exercises  marvelous  power,  as  the 
World's  correspondent  says.  They  fill  the  tremendously 
important  position  of  being,  the  intimate  and  personal 
advisers  to  th  throne:  they  are  consulted  by  the  Emperor 
on  all  the  grave  questions  cf  the  state — so  important  that 
the  Premier  would  not  dare  t  >  decide  without  the  sanction 
of  the  Emperor  himself. 

Clay:  And  when  the  Elder  Statesmen  pass  out.  what  then? 

Matsumoto:  The  Privy  Council  remains,  but  whether  it  will 
take  the  place  cf  the  Elder  Statesmen  depends  on  the  ability 
of  the  men  who  compose  it.  But  you  can  be  sure  of  this. 
as  Adaehi  relates,  that  the  dominance  of  state  policies  by 
an  oligarchy  is  out  of  fashion  in  Japan,  as  everywhere  else. 

'   i  ay:  Since  you  say  fashion,  what  will  be  Japan's  next  showing? 

Matsi  moto:  Oh.  we  don't  change  as  quickly  as  the  fashions, 
though  we  do  admit  that  in  becoming  modernized  wre  are 
good  specimens  of  what  you  call  fast  workers.  Our  change- 
now  lead  us  towaids  party  g  >vernment  on  an  approved  pat- 
tern, for  instance  •  f  such  a  democratic  state  as  England. 
Moreover,  the  leading  political  students  of  Japan  believe 
that  under  the  newly  create;!  Regent,  Hirohito,  Japan  will 
become  even  more  democratic  than  most  of  the  Western 
democracies. 

(  'lai  :  That's  putting  i'  strong. 

Matsi  moto:  Well,  you  know  how  ardent  a  convert  in  religion 
is.  We  are  convert  •  to  the  i  has  of  Western  democracy-; — 
and  we  are  ardenl . 

Clay:  Bui  jusl  how  hi  ,h  ;■  pressure  of  motive  power  does  your 
ardor  give  you? 

M  itsumoto:  Mai  democracy  may  seem  slow  work, 

judged  by  Western  i  h -a-  of  progress,  but  from  the  Oriental 
standpoint,  the  process  ha  been  sudden  and  precipitous. 
That's  the  remark  of  Adaehi.  who  understands  both  Japan 
and   America   pretty  well. 

Clay  :  Bui  doe-  he  prove  it? 

Matsumoto:  See  for  yourself.  He  tells  us  that  in  1899,  the  year 
alter  the  Constitution  of  the  Empire  was  adopted,  when  the 
firsl  session  of  the  Imperial  Diet  was  opened,  the  number 
of  -    was  -lf)7.v>7.     To-day  there  are  about   3,000,000 

voter.-,  and  this  increase  of  voters  results  largely  from  the 
lowering  of  the  tax  assessment  qualification  that  applies 
to  voters. 

Clay:  But  you  are  .-til  somewhat  behind  us  in  the  matter  of 
universal  suffrage.     Are  you  not'.' 

Matsumoto:  (Smiling)  Well,  you  yourselves  were  not  madly 
precipitate  in  extending  the  suffrage  to  women. 

Clay:  I  don't  know.  There  are  still  some  people  who  think  we 
were  hast  \ . 

Matsumoto:  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  suffrage  struggle  in 
Japan,  look  at  the  second  column  of  the  clipping  from  the 
World  I  gave  you  and  begin  reading  at  the  place  marked 
two  with  a  blue  pencil. 

Clay:     Heads  the  following.) 
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"Witness,  for  example,  the  progress  of 
the  universal  suffrage  movement,  in 
Japan,  headed  by  such  men  as  Yukio 
Ozaki,  who  had  been  an  eloquent  leader 
of  the  Opposition  party  called  the  Ken- 
seikai,  and  who  was  read  out  of  it  because 
of  his  uncompromising  attitude  on  this 
very  question  of  suffrage.  It  culminated 
in  the  stormy  session  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  February,  1920,  when 
Premier  Hara  found  it  imperative  to 
invoke  an  Imperial  decree  to  dissolve  it. 
Witness,  also,  the  political  sentiment 
among  the  university  students  of  Japan. 
The  Imperial  University  of  Tokyo  has 
always  been  a  political  Wall  Street  of 
Japan.  There  one  can  almost  always  gel 
the  first  hint  of  a  coming  storm;  there 
they  play  the  high  politics  without  Die 
least  reservation  and  caution — it  has 
proved  so  often  the  forerunner  and  foun- 
tain-head of  political  thought  of  Japan. 
And  to-day  the  attitude  of  the  student 
body  there  is  extremely  democratic. 
To  be  sure,  the  university  students  have 
been  for  some  time  democratic  in  their 
attitude  toward  domestic  politics.  But 
they  have  gone  a  step  further  now.  In 
the  past  they  have  been  consistently 
imperialistic  in  their  attitude  toward  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Empire — ever  since 
the  days  of  the  Russian  War,  when  they 
upheld  with  fiery  enthusiasm  the  aggres- 
sive imperialism  of  the  now  famous  Seven 
Professors,  headed  by  Professor  Tomizu 
of  the  Imperial  University.  All  that  is 
changed  now.  Instead  of  yelling  their 
young  heads  off  for  the  immediate  occu- 
pation and  annexation  of  everything 
east  of  Lake  Baikal,  as  they  did  sixteen 
years  ago,  they  to-day  would  like  to  see 
a  free  and  independent  Korea.  .  .  . 

"Before  the  World  War  universal  suf- 
frage was  more  or  less  an  academic  joke 
among  the  book-loving  politicians  of 
Japan.    To-day  it  is  '  a  burning  question.' 

"The  measure  for  universal  manhood 
suffrage  was  overwhelmingly  defeated 
in  the  forty-third  session  of  the  Diet. 
But  it  remains  as  one  of  the  livest  corpses 
in  Japanese  politics.  You  can  not  keep 
it  down.  With  the  coming  of  universal 
suffrage,  Japanese  labor  will  come  into 
its  own,  politically — and  with  more  than 
one  brass  band.  Then  such  men  as 
Bunji  Suzuki,  who  delights  in  the  sonor- 
ous title  of  'the  Gompers  of  Japan,'  and 
others  out  of  the  labor  ranks  will  be  suro 
to  enter  the  list  as  the  soldiers  of  democ- 
racy in  Japan. 

"But  after  all  is  said  and  done,  the 
newly  created  Regent,  Crown  Prince 
Ilirohito,  will  do  more  for  the  general 
cause  of  democracy  in  Japan  than  any 
other  one  factor. 

"He  will  be  the  inspiration  to  the 
movement — an  inspiration,  moreover, 
in  living  flesh  and  blood.  And  in  this 
case  the  inspiration  is  no  other  than 
the  actual  sovereign  of  Japan.  The 
effect  of  (his  on  the  future  of  democ- 
racy in  Japan  is  beyond  all  words." 

Clay:  Speaking  of  labor  coming  into  its 
own  as  a  political  factor,  may  I  ask  you 
somctlung  about  Japan's  political  par- 
ties? 

M  m'sumoto:  Altho  the  representative 
system  of  Japan  dates  from  1890,  the 
political  party  is  of  much  earlier  origin. 
The  first  political  party  in  Japan  was  that 
of  the  Liberals,  called  Jiyu-to,  and  it  was 
founded  in  1880.  Then  came  tho  Pro- 
gressive party,  founded  in  1882  and  in 
Japanese  called  Kaishin-to.    The  earlier 


American  steam  shovel  from  Wisconsin  at  work  in  Manchuria 

Manchuria— 

Where  the  Door  is  Open 

When  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  Company  began  developing  the 
resources  of  Manchuria  fifteen  years  ago,  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the 
country  was  less  than  $60,000,000  a  year.  In  the  past  three  years  the 
trade  of  Manchuria  has  averaged  $400,000,000. 

A  very  considerable  part  of  the  overseas  trade  of  this  rapidly  develop- 
ing country  is  with  the  United  States,  because  it  is  to  America  that  the 
builders  of  Manchurian  industries  have  turned  for  modern  machinery 
and  railway  materials. 

American  manufacturers  have  found  an  Open  Door  in  Manchuria 
for  their  products,  and  the  return  tide  of  Pacific  traffic  has  brought  to 
the  United  States  an  increasing  flow  of  the  products  of  the  rich  soil  of 
Manchuria. 

The  South  Manchuria  Railway  has  purchased  in  the  United  States 
$50,000,000  worth  of  locomotives,  cars,  rails  and 
other  materials,  and  the  industries  developed  by 
it  in  the  railway  zone  have  imported  $25,000,000 
worth  of  machinery  and  materials.  In  contrast 
to  this  Open  Door  for  American  products  in 
Manchuria,  the  Far  Eastern  Review  a  few  months 
ago  showed  that  railways  in  neighboring  provinces 
of  China  had  purchased  $67,500,000  of  materials 
in  Europe,  but  none  in  America. 

Manchuria,  as  its  latent  resources  continue  to 
be  developed  by  modern  engineering  and  agri-    'C 
culture,  will  offer  greater  and  greater  opportuni- 
ties to  American  trade. 

The  South  Manchuria  Railway,  running  through  Chosen  (Korea) 
and  Manchuria,  is  the  only  railway  in  the  Orient  with  all-American 
equipment.  It  conducts  a  chain  of  hotels-de-luxe,  travel  bureaus, 
and  city  and  country  clubs. 

For  all  information  and  free  travel  literature,  write  Mr.  Yoio 
Tamura,  South  Manchuria  Railway  Company,  Trinity  Building, 
New  York. 

Your  Host  and  Guide 

South  Manchuria 

®     RAILWAY   © 


Entrance  to  Mukden   Mausoleum 
sfManchu  Emperor    Ta-1 
on  South  Manchuria  Railuji. 


(Tor  £ver  lasting  CconomyJ 


Cost  Less  Than 
You  Think 

Improve  With  the   Years 

Why  pay  more  for  floors  with  fewer 
advantages? 

Consider,  first,  the  matchless  beauty 
of  Oak  Flooring.  How  it  improves  with 
age  and  increases  selling  and  renting 
values.  How  easy  it  is  to  keep  clean 
and  dustless.  How  much  elegance  and 
distinction  it  gives  the  simplest  interior. 
And  outlasts  a  century  of  use. 

Gi,ve  any  dealer  your  room  sizes.  His 
figures  will  prove,  nine  times  out  of  ten, 
that  Oak  costs  less  than  the  form  of 
flooring  you  probably  had  in  mind. 

For  Remodeling 

A  special  thickness  ($4  of  an  inch)  is 
made  for  laying  over  worn  flooring,  at 
small  cost. 
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WHAT   IS   JAPANESE 
DEMOCRACY? 

Continued 

party  was  the  more  radical.  Soon  after 
1882  the  party  of  the  Conservative  and 
bureaucratic  element  was  formed,  and 
known  as  the  Teisei-to  (Imperialist  I. 
The  last  named  failed  of  support  and 
vanished  from  the  field  in  1884. 

Clay:  How  would  you  contrast  your  par- 
ties in  the  main  with  ours? 

Matstjmoto:  Willi  us  all  political  parties 
equally  avow  a  progressive  policy  and 
there  is  little  to  differentiate  them  as  to 
platforms — I  speak  from  "The  Japan 
Year  Book."  They  exist  not  on  any 
fixt  line  of  reasoning,  but  chiefly  from 
historical,  personal  and  other  external 
grounds.  Hitherto  a  noteworthy  feature 
in  Japanese  politics  is  the  absence  of 
Conservative,  Labor,  and  Socialistic  ele- 
ments  as  organized  power.  As  to  what 
tlic  future  may  bring — ? 

Clay:  What  are  the  active  political  parties 
now? 

Matsi  moto:  The  Seiyukai,  which  was 
founded  by  the  late  Prince  Ito  in  1900. 
The  general  election  in  May,  1920,  se- 
cured for  the  Seiyukai,  as  Ministerial 
party,  an  overwhelming  majority.  The 
elections  of  the  provincial  assemblies  a 
tew  months  earlier  resulted  also  in  a  tri- 
umph of  the  Seiyukai.  The  restored 
election  system  of  the  small  district  is 
highly  favorable  to  Seiyukai  candidate-. 

Clay:  And  after  the  Seij  ukai? 

M  \i~-i  moto:  Next  we  nunc  to  the  Oppo- 
sition party,  the  Kensei-kai.  which  was 
formed  in  1913;  and  then,  the  Kokumin- 
to,  or  Nationalist  party,  organized  in 
March.  1910,  by  members  identified 
with  the  Progressives.  The  Kokumin-to 
is  historicallj  the  remnant  of  the  Progres- 
sive party  created  in  1882.  Of  the  neu- 
tral members  of  the  Diet  some  follow  the 
Seiyukai,  others  the  Kensei-kai,  and  so 
mi.  As  to  the  strength  of  the  parties, 
you  will  read  in  'The  Japan  Yeai  Hook" 
that  in  June,  L920,  the  relative  strength 
of  the  various  parties  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  as  follows: 

Seiyukai 281 

Kensei-kai 109 

Kokumin-to 30 

Kosinn    ('lull    (newly   formed   by 

pro- Seiyukai  Members) 20 

Independents    17 

Total 4(>:i 
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Write  for  FREE  Booklets 

Iii  colors,  on  the  uses  of  Oak  Floor- 
ing.    Or  see  the  nearest  dealer. 

3AK  FLOOIUNGJ^S^Q^ 

1033  Ashland  Block,  Chicago 


This  Big  5  Pound I  Bag  ol  $*  75 


Delicious  Shelled  Peanuts 


Direct  from  grower  by  Prepaid  Parcels 
Post   to    your    door.     More    and   bettei 
peanuts  than  |S  will  buy  at  standi  or 
stores.    Along  with   rtecii>e   Book  tell- 
ing of   over    i;n  ways  to  use  them  as 
foods.    We  guarantee  prompt  delivery 
and  ship  at  once.    10  lbs,  $3.00.    Money 
back  if  not  delighted. 

EASTERN  PEANUT  CO..  12A,  HERTFORD,  N.  C. 


Keith's  $2  so  Offer 


1  -5~ml   !; 


3  plan  books. 
showing  inn  de 
signs  of  an  Isl  Ic 
bungalows,  col 
tages,  or  two 
story  bouses 
In  frame,  stucco 
:iiid  brick— with 
Boor  plans  and 
descriptions,  and 8 month  on  '  o  Keith's  Maga- 

zine, all  for  S2  ~>n. 

Kpith'c  Man^Tino  for  over  -'"  '  ''  "  H  •'"■  authority  on  plan- 
ivciui  a  magazine  ning,  building  and  dec  oral  inghomi 
25c  a  copy  in  newsstands   With  its  help  and  Keftb'sPIans 
you  can  get  the  most  distinctive,  comfortable  and  satis- 
factory home  with  greatest  economy. 

8  plan  books  260  plans  and  Keith's  for  12  months — $4.50 
Keith  Corporation,  524  Abbay  Bid;.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


ENUS 
PENCILS 


Superb  and  matchless,  VENUS 
provides  pencil  luxury  in  the 
highest  degree.  VENUS  is  (he 
largest  selling  Quality  Pencil 
in  ihc  world. 

17  perfect  black  degrees 

and  3  copying 

At  stali  '   Mores  everywheri 

American  Lead  Pencil  Co. 

223  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
<  ■■■  o  London,  En\ 


Clay:  In  what  element  does  the  strength 
of  t  lie  present  '  \o~\  eminent  lie? 

M  iTSUMOTo:  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the 
farmers  form  the  strongest  backing  of  the 
present  Government.  Naturally  their 
power  i^  more  noticeable  in  the  rural 
I  han  in  the  town  districts. 

Clay:  Where  we  have  the  Congress,  you 
have   the    Imperial    Diet,   isn't  that   so? 

Matstjmoto:  In  a  general  way,  yes.  The 
iwo  Legislative  Houses  of  the  Diet,  as  you 

will     see     in     "The    Japan     Year     Hook," 

enjoy  virtually  the  same,  rights  and  privi- 


Corns 

LiltRight  Off 


Drop  a  little  "l'reezone"  on  a  touchy  coin  or 
callus  for  a  few  nights.  Instantly  it  stops 
aching,  then  shortly  you  lift  it  right  off. 
Doesn't  hurt  a  bit. 

You  can  lift  off  every  hard  corn,  soft  corn,  corn 
between   the  toes,   and   the  "hard-skin"   cal- 
luses on  bottom  of  feet.     Just  get  a  bottle  of 
"Free/one"  at  any  drug  store,  anywhere. 
Edward  Wesley  and  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


ViAJOR's 

Cement 


^excelled  for  repairing  china,  glassware,  earthe 


ire,    furniture, 


leerschaun 


vases,     books;    for 


tipping  billiard  cues,  etc.     Keep  it  handy. 


The  reliable 


far 


sir 


1876. 


ement. 

Major's  Rubber  and  leather  Cements  are  food — give  full  satisfaction 

All  tliree  kinds — 20c  per  bottle.    At  dealers  or 
MAJOR  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  New 


satisfaction 

write  US.      I 

m  York    II 


ORD  OWNERS! 

LEARN  ABOUT  WONDERFUL  NEW  POWER  MAKER. 

Practically  eliminates  spark  level — stops  misfirins^addi 
powet  and  speed — saves  gas  and  ts  waterproof.  It  is  a 
wonderful  new  ignition  system  now  in  use  on  several  of 
America's  high-grade  motorcars  and  built  by  the  biggest 
concern  of  itn  kind.  Price  is  low.  Ask  for  bookletand 
learn   about  FREE    TRIAL    OFFER. 

A.  it    \l    Co.,  Box  1033,  Brightwood,  Mass. 


Cuticura  Soap 

The  Safety  Razor— 

Shaving  Soap 

Cuticnra  Soap  shaves  without  mug.  Everywhere  26c. 


PATENTS 


Patent  Busirress 
Exclusively  Since  J 875 


C.A.SNOW&CO. 

Send  model,  sketch  or  photo  for  free  advice,  cost  of  Patent,  etc.. 
Book    on    Patent*.    Trademarks    and    ("opvnglits    free.     Write  or 
me  to  C.  A.  SNOW  &  CO.,    710  8th   St.,    opposite    United 
States  Patent  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  a 


YOU  CAN 


have  a  buslnesa-profel 
sluE  ol  your  own  and  car: 
hi;;  Income  in  service  fees 
a  New  system  of  foot  correction:  readily  learned  bj 
anyone  at  home  in  a  few  weeks  Easy  terms  for  training 
openings  everywhere  with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to 
no  capital  required  or  goods  to  buy,  no  agency  or  soliciting 

Address  Stephenson  Laboratory,  3  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Magi 

IMt/CMTHDC  Who  desire  to  secure  patent  shout 
II>  VEii>  I  V/K..3  write  foi  ,,,,,  guide  book  "HOT 
H>  c, hi  York  PATENT."  Send  model  or  sketch  an 
description  of  your  invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  c 
it  s  patentable  oat  ure. 
RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C 


leges  except  in  the  discussion  of  budgets. 
In  the  matter  of  budgets  the  Lower 
House  has  precedence  over  the  Upper. 
The  term  of  the  Peers  in  the  Upper 
House  is  seven  years.  The  term  of  the 
commoners  is  four.  Those  members  of 
the  Upper  House  who  occupy  their  seat 
through  nomination  by  the  Emperor  are 
life-members.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Hereditary  Peers,  all  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Peers  and  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  receive  two 
thousand  yen,  about  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, normally,  per  year  and  free  passage 
over  the  government  railroads.  The 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  two 
Houses  are  allowed  five  thousand  and 
three  thousand  respectively,  while  the 
special  allowance  of  10,000  yen  each  to 
the  President  of  each  House  was  voted 
in  1910. 

Clay:  What  are  the  functions  of  the 
Emperor? 

Matsumoto:  He  has  the  right  of  convok- 
ing, opening,  closing  or  proroguing  the 
Imperial  Diet,  and  also  of  dissolving  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  has  the 
right  to  issue  urgency  ordinances,  when 
the  Imperial  Diet  is  not  sitting,  to  be 
submitted  to  its  approval  at  the  next 
session.  He  has  the  right  to  issue  the 
ordinances  necessary  to  put  the  laws  in 
operation  or  to  maintain  public  peace 
and  order.  He  has  the  right  to  take  su- 
preme command  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
and  to  determine  the  organization  of  the 
service.  He  has  the  right  to  declare  war, 
make  peace,  conclude  treaties,  proclaim 
a  state  of  siege,  etc. 

Clay:  How  about  the  House  of  Peers? 

Matsumoto:  The  House  of  Peers  is  com- 
posed, first,  of  Princes  of  the  Blood; 
second,  Peers,  that  is,  Princes  and  Mar- 
quises who  sit  in  virtue  of  their  right  when 
they  reach  the  age  of  25;  third,  Counts, 
Viscounts  and  Barons,  who  elect  their 
representatives,  selected  from  among 
their  respective  orders;  fourth,  men  of 
learning  or  of  distinguished  public  ser\  ice 
nominated  by  the  P]mperor;  fifth,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  higher  taxpayers, 
elected  from  among  themselves,  one  from 
one  prefecture.  Each  of  the  three  in- 
ferior orders  of  peerage  may  not  return 
more  than  one-fifth  of  the  total  number 
of  peers,  while  the  non-titled  members 
shall  not  exceed  in  number  the  aggregate 
Strength  of  the  tilled  members. 

Clay:  What  about  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives? 

M  vrsi'MOTo:  According  to  the  new  elec- 
tion law  of  1918-10  the  House  is  com- 
posed of  members  elected  by  male  Japa- 
nese subjects  of  not  less  than  '2.')  years 
of  ago  and  paying  a  direct  tax  of  not 
less  than  three  ven  as  against  the  pre- 
vious  limit  of  ten  yen.  The  incorpor- 
ated cities  containing  not  less  than 
30,000  inhabitants  form  independent 
electoral  districts,  and  are  entitled  to 
I  ( 'ontinued  on  /><.';/<  '  "• 
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^yourLec  Tires  that 
went  84oo miles  on 
their  original  air. 


(»:{ 


Jno.  L.  Dabbs,  E.  I.  du  Pontde  Nemours 
Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  reports:  his  Cadillac 
Coupe  with  Lee  Cord  Puncture-Proofs  ran 
8,800  miles  the  first  18  months  on  the 
original  air  in  the  front  tires.  After 
8,400  miles  the  rear  tires  were  relreadtd, 
but,  up  to  that  time  had  never  been  flat. 


SUCH  records  of  continuous  puncture- 
proof  service  are  not  unusual  when 
Lee  Puncture-proof  tires    are    used. 
With   sturdy  Lee  cord  construction,  rein- 
forced by  a  three-ply  armor  of  steel  discs, 
puncture -fear  is  a  thing  unknown. 

Shod  with  Lee  Puncture -proofs,  you  can 
forget  your  tires,  except  to  see  that  correct 
air  pressure  is  maintained. 

While  our  puncture-proof  type  is  univer- 
sally recommended  for  serious  service,  Lee 
regular  Fabric  and  Cord  tires  are  propor- 
tionately serviceable — carefully  built,  from 
best  materials  and  with  unusually  heavy, 
tough,  black  rubber,  non  -  skid  treads. 
They,  too,  carry  a  generous  guarantee. 

But,  do  not  forget  to  use  Lee  G.  S.  (Govern- 
ment Specification)  Grey  Tubes.  We  know 
of  no  way  to  improve  their  air  -  holding 
qualities. 

Because  of  the  greater  scope  of  the  Lee  Line 
of  Pneumatics,  buying  from  a  Lee  Dealer  is 
equivalent  to  having  tires  made  to  order 
for  your  particular  service. 

Look  for  "Lee  Tires"  in  your  telephone  Book. 

LEE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 


Executive  Offices  *-^>  24-5  We^t  55th  Street 
NEW    YORK    CITY 


FACTORIES 


CON5HOHOCKEN 


PA. 
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LABOR   IN  MODERN  JAPAN 


THE  LABOR  MOVEMENT  and  the  labor  problem, 
as  we  understand  them,  are  extremely  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun.  Until  late  years 
shops  were  small,  most  work  was  done  in  the  home,  and  the 
relation  between  employer  and  employee  was  that  of  father 
and  family,  or  master  and  servant.  So  for  many  years  after 
the  introduction  of  modern  ways,  the  Japanese  capitalist  had 
a  remarkable  advantage  in  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of 
cheap,  contented  labor.  According  to  the  industrial  census  of 
1918  there  were  1,409,196  employees,  more  than  half  of  them 
women,  working  in  factories  employing  more  than  ten  hands 
each;  at  the  same  time  there  were  464,727  miners,  and  five 
and  a  half  million  families  devoting  part  or  all  of  their  time 
to  agriculture.  The  factory  system  came  in  with  a  rush  and 
brought  with  it  the  conditions  which  existed  a  century  or  more 
ago  in  industrial  Europe.  As  Mr.  Charles  Merz  writes  of  the 
development  of  Japanese  industry  in  the  New  York  World: 

"Hours  have  been  long — even  women  in  most  silk  and  cotton 
mills  have  worked  twelve  hours  a  day.  Wages  have  been  low. 
Japanese  laborers  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  get  along 
on  wages  that  would  mean  starvation  for  an  American.  And  of 
coxirse.  rice  costs  less  than  beef.  Still,  fifty  cents  a  day  is  not  a 
princely  stipend.  And  fifty  cents  a  day  has  been  considered 
high. 

"Again,  women  workers  and  child  workers  have  been  recklessly 
treated  by  mine  and  factory.  Modern  statistics  are  hard  to 
get;  but  in  1918  there  were  apparently  some  80,000  women 
working  underground,  in  mines — and  22,000  of  them  were  not 
yet  twenty  years  of  age;  in  1912  there  were  half  a  million  girls  in 
the  factories — and  50,000  of  them,  girls  working  twelve  hours  a 
day,  had  not  reached  the  age  of  fourteen." 

Discontent,  bound  to  come  under  such  circumstances,  was 
enormously  increased  by  the  high  prices,  profiteering,  and  indus- 
trial boom  that  came  with  the  war.  As  Mr.  Merz  quotes  Bunji 
Suzuki,  a  leading  Japanese  labor  leader: 

"The  extreme  rapidity  with  which  industries  grew,  with  new 
factories  springing  up  like  mushrooms  while  old  establishments 
greatly  increased  their  plants,  resulted  in  a  demand  for  work- 
men exceeding  the  supply,  with  the  consequence  that  it  became 
necessary  for  employers  to  better  the  treatment  of  their  em- 
ployees out  of  fear  that  otherwise  these  might  leave  for  service 
in  other  establishments  where  tliey  might  receive  belter  treat- 
ment. Where  such  improvements  were  not  granted  voluntarily, 
the.\  were  often  forced  through  by  means  of  strikes." 

Here  was  something  new— strikes.  Most  strikes  were  for  in- 
creased wages,  altho  a  Tokyo  correspondent  of  The  Nation 
points  out  that  recently  workers  have  been  demanding  freedom 
to  join  unions  witli  recognition  of  those  unions,  and  also  a 
"dismissal  allowance,"  that  is,  advanced  wages  depending  on 
Length  of  service  to  be  paid  when  shops  shut  down  because  of 
slackness  of  trade.  On  both  points,  says  the  writer,  "the 
unions  have  actually  won  out  in  a  number  of  places,  and  the 
second  matter  is  now  in  greater  or  less  degree  in  practise 
among  Japanese  employers."  In  1919,  according  to  "The 
Japan  Year  Book,"  there  were  497  strikes,  involving  60,000 
workers,  the  strikes  having  been  most  common  in  the  mining 
districts.  In  October  of  the  same  year  there  were  792  labor 
organizations,  with  230,000  members.  The  past  six  months, 
writes  Mr.  Merz  in  the  World  article  already  quoted,  "have, 
despite  hard  limes,  been  characterized  by  the  most  spectacular 
labor  disturbances  in  the  history  of  Japan — a  strike  in  the  great 
copper  mines  at  Ashio,  a  'sympathetic  strike'  (the  most  ap- 
proved Western  technique)  that  took  all  the  workmen  from  the 
Furukawa  Smelting  Works  at  Ashio,  a  strike  in  the  Osaka 
Iron  Works,  and.  finally,  a  strike  in  the  Kawasaki  Dockyard 
Company  and  the  Mitsubishi  Shipyard,  the  two  largest  ship- 
building companies  in  Japan."  In  the  last-7iamed  strike, 
iluiing  which  35,000  workmen  marched  through  the  streets 
of  Kobe,  tin  strikers  apparently  lost,  most  of  them  going  back 
to  work  practically  on  their  employers'  terms.  But,  agree  several 
writers,  the  spectacular  features  of  the  strike,  the  order  kept 


by  the  men,  and  the  organizing  ability  shown,  have  made  a 
very  strong  impression.  Besides  strikes  there  have  been  May 
Day  processions,  labor  demonstrations  and  political  labor  move- 
ments. The  Government  has  taken  measures  to  repress  agita- 
tion and  relieve  suffering.  A  tentative  factory  law  passed  in 
1916  regulates  wrorking  hours  and  provides  for  relief  to  injured 
and  incapacitated  workers.  A  number  of  cooperative  and 
mutual  aid  associations  have  come  into  being. 

In  the  seven  years  from  1913  to  1919  the  cost  of  living  in 
Japan  is  said  to  have  practically  trebled.  A  survey  made  in 
Tokyo  among  working  families  of  the  ordinary  type,  "The 
Japan  Year  Book"  notes,  showed  average  monthly  expenses 
per  family  to  be  60  yen  ($30),  divided  as  follows: 


Food 31.91 

Rent 5.S7 

Fuel 3.98 

Clothing 6.22 

Health 2.78 

Education. 1 .  77 


Communication 1.01 

Social 1 .  03 

Amusement 1 .03 

Interest 1. 10 

Savings 1 .48 


Very  recent  data  on  wages  are  difficult  to  obtain,  but  the 
following  from  "The  Japan  Year  Book"  shows  both  the  low  level 
of  wrages  in  Japan  and  the  recent  rapid  rise.  These  sums  are  in 
yen,  valued  at  fifty  cents: 

Occupation 


Day  laborer 

Farm  laborer 

Silk  spinner  (female) . 

Blacksmith 

Shipbuilder 

Carpenter 

Weaver  (male) 

Weaver  (female) .... 


Daily  Wage 

1915 

1918 

.55 

.96 

.40 

.75 

.33 

.43 

.69 

1.17 

.96 

1.68 

.84 

1.30 

.46 

.79 

.30 

.50 

3.13 

4.72 

Maid  servant  (monthly) 3. 13 

The  presence  of  great  and  newly  acquired  wealth  is  almost  as 
important  a  factor  in  producing  labor  discontent  as  low  wages 
or  bad  working  conditions.  "The  Japan  Year  Book"  cites  the 
Jiji  as  authority  for  the  statement  that  Japan  had  in  1916 
2,201  families  worth  more  than  500,000  yen.  Fifty  of  these 
are  ship-owners  who  have  the  European  War  to  thank  for 
their  sudden  fortune.  With  the  exception  of  a  very  few  old 
and  noble  families  all  these  plutocrats  have  amassed  their 
fortune  during  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years.  As  the  "Year 
Book  "notes  further,  out  of  the  2,201  two  each  are  credited  with 
over  two  hundred  millions,  two  each  seventy  millions,  while 
thirty-nine  are  valued  between  ten  and  sixty  millions  each, 
the  total  plutocratic  wealth  being  estimated  at  347,000,000  yen. 

To-day  there  is  much  unrest  in  Japan,  largely  owing  to  the 
economic  depression  and  the  fact  that  prices  are  still  held  at  a 
high  level.  It  seems  likely  to  a  Tokyo  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  that  "unless  the  Japanese  capitalists 
as  a  class  apply  generous  and  general  remedies,  greater  troubles 
than  those  which  have  occurred  may  be  expected."  Professor 
Abe  of  Waseda  University  notes  in  an  Evening  Post  article  the 
rise  of  the  democratic  movement  in  Japan.  The  laboring 
classes,  he  says,  are  beginning  to  see  how  "militarism  holds  them 
in  bondage.  They  are  demanding  universal  suffrage,  for  this, 
they  believe,  will  overthrow  both  bureaucracy  and  militarism. 
Mr.  Ozaki  is  to-day  the  leader  of  the  movement  for  reduction 
of  armaments  and  for  universal  suffrage.  Great  popular 
meetings  are  held  wherever  he  goes."  But  Mr.  Merz,  in 
the  World  article  already  quoted,  admits  that  while  trade 
unionism  is  taking  hold  in  Japau,  it  has  not  as  yet  any  real  in- 
ternational significance;  that  is,  "organized  labor  in  Japan 
affects  neither  for  good  nor  for  ill  the  foreign  policy  of  its  govern- 
ment." And  a  writer  in  The  Far  East  (Tokyo)  notes  a  setback 
in  the  labor  movement,  which  he  believes  to  be  due  to  the 
economic  depression  and  the  appearance  of  factional  tendencies 
in  the  Japanese  labor  ranks.  He  advises  readers  that  "the 
awakening  of  organized  labor  must  not  be  understood  (without 
any  qualification)  in  Occidental  terms." 
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Orient 


Travel 

on    American    Ships 

T  T  Ol     Government  owned  ships,  your  ships,  have 


brought  the  wonderland  of  the  East  within 
your  reach.  In  one  month  you  can  travel  to  the 
Orient,  in  the  Orient — and  back.  Now  Yokohama 
is  only  1 1  sailing  days  from  Seattle.  Kobe,  Shanghai, 
Hong  Kong  and  Manila  are  but  a  few  days  beyond. 
Twenty-two  golden  cruising  days — with  the  tang  of 
the  salt  sea,  the  bracing  air,  indolent  days  on  shaded 
decks,  soothing  to  jangled  nerves.  Now  you  can 
enjoy  this  surrounded  with  all  the  comforts  and  lux- 
uries of  the  finest  American  hotel,  with  American 
standards  of  food,  service,  and  appointments — on 
American  ships. 

New  American  Ships 

These  swift,  new,  American  vessels — 21,000  ton 
oil-burners — are  yours.  Owned  by  the  Government, 
operated  by  the  Admiral  Line,  they  offer  comfort  and 
speed  that  mark  a  new  era  in  trans-Pacific  travel.  The 
social  rooms  are  luxuriously  appointed.  The  spacious 
staterooms  are  furnished  like  rooms  at  home — beds, 
not  berths,  all  rooms  on  the  outside,  private  baths  in 
most.  Every  room  has  running  water,  bed-reading 
lamp,  electric  fans  and  radiators.  The  service — efficient, 
cheerful,  American — persuades  commendation. 

For    accommodations     and     sailings    address    your     local     agent     or 

The  Admiral  Line 

L.  C.  Smith  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash.         17  State  St.,  New  York  City 

Managing  Operators  for 

U.  S.    SHIPPING    BOARD 


Write  for  Booklet 

Your  Government  tansies  the  name  of  every 
prospective  traveler.  If  you  are  considering  an 
ocean  -voyage  anyiokere,  send  the  information  blank 
ntm> — no  matter  tchen you  intend  to  go  You  ■-.. 
receive  without  cost  the  Government's  booklet  of 
authentic  travel  information^  complete  description  of 
the  U.  S.  Government  ships  that  sail  to  the  ports 
in  ivhtch  you  are  interested  and  descriptive  literature 
telling  of  places  to  go  and  things  to  see  in  foreig  i 
lands.      You  -will  be  under  no  obligation. 


a     INFORMATION  BLANK 

To  U.  S.  Shipping  Board 
Information  Office  2411 
Washington,    D.  G. 


Please  send  without  obligation  the 
1".  S.  Government  Booklet  giving  travel 
facts  .md  also  information  regarding  the 
U.  S.  Government  ships  which  ?o  to  the 
places  I  have  marked  X. 

I  am  considering  a  trip  to  ThejOrient  _ 
to  l-.urope  U  to  South  America  l^_ 

I  have  definitely  decided  to  go  i —  I  am 
merely  considering  the  trip  Q. 

Would  ^'o  l>t  class  lJ  id  _:  B 

If  I  go  date  will  be  about— 

i  fy  -Y>  •  i  i  i  e 

V  Street  No.orBJFJ). 

Town xttii' 


Information  Office  24U 


Washington,  D.  C. 


msr 
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CRE I S  E 

'TOUR 


To  tl^  Woiiiimrlands 


elow 
the  J|quat0# 


Third  Annual  Tour 

OF  THE 

American  Express 

Travel  Department 

TO 

South  America 

visiting 

Cuba — Panama 

Peru— Chili 

Across  the  Andes 

Argentine— Uruguay 

Brazil 

Sails  from  New  York 

FEBRUARY  11th 
64  Days 

Sailing,  S.  S.  EBRO  (Pacific  Line) 

Returning,  S.  S.  AMERICAN 
LEGION  (Munson  Line) 


Both  boats  of  the  latest  and  most  approved 
type  for  cruising  in  Southern  waters.  Every 
luxury  for  personal  comfort  and  conve- 
nience. Excellent  orchestra, concerts, dances. 
Frequent  stops  afford  ample  timefor delight- 
ful shore  excursions.  Experienced  tour  man- 
agers, speaking  the  several  languages,  fam- 
iliar with  every  detail.  Unstinted  praise  of 
all  who  sailed  on  our  two  previous  cruises 
assures  the  success,  delights  and  pleasure* 
of  the  present  tour. 


Reservations  rapidly  filling 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  AT  ONCE 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
TRAVEL  DEPT. 

65  Broadway,  New  York 


LEGENDARY  PERIOD 

THE  history  of  Japan  begins  with  the 
Gods.  Legends  affirm  that  Ninigi, 
grandson  of  the  Sun  Goddess,  became  the 
first  ruler  of  Kiushiu,  the  most  southerly 
of  the  larger  islands,  peopled  by  descen- 
dants of  the  divine  pair,  Izanagi  and  Izan- 
ami,  the  Japanese  Adam  and  Eye.  A  suc- 
cessor of  his,  Jimmu  by  name,  made  his 
way  to  the  main  island  and  established  him- 
self as  Emperor  about  660  B.C.  From  that 
day  to  this  his  family  has  occupied  the  im- 
perial throne.  Thig  evidently  mytholog- 
ical account  is  still  officially  accepted  in 
Japan  and  taught  in  the  schools  and  has  a 
profound  influence  upon  the  nation. 

ORIGIN   OF   THE    RACE 

Ethnologists  believe  the  original  inhab- 
itants to  have  been  savages  of  a  low  type, 
possibly  ancestors  of  the  "hairy  Ainus" 
still  found  in  northern  Japan.  They  were 
invaded  from  the  mainland  at  a  very  early 
date.  The  invaders,  like  the  Danes  and 
Saxons  in  Britain,  first  subdued  and  then 
amalgamated  with  the  natives,  so  that  the 
Japanese  of  to-day  is  of  mixed  blood,  with 
a  considerable  percentage  of  Malay,  Man- 
churian  and  Korean  in  his  make-up.  The 
newcomers  founded  a  state  on  the  main 
island  under  Jimmu,  but  considerably  later 
than  the  legends  indicate.  Here  they  de- 
\  eloped  a  confederacy  of  more  or  less  inde- 
pendent feudal  chieftains,  of  whom  the 
Emperor  was  the  hereditary  leader.  Hav- 
ing won,  and  being  compelled  to  hold, 
their  lands  by  the  sword,  they  were  neces- 
sarily a  nation  of  warriors.  Their  religion 
was  a  combination  of  ancestor  and  Em- 
peror worship. 

INTRODUCTION    OF   CHINESE    CULTURE 
(A.  D.  200  to  600) 

Early  in  the  Christian  Era  Chinese  in- 
fluences began  to  make  themselves  felt  in 
.Japan.  Writing  was  introduced  from 
China,  and  with  it  came  Celestial  culture 
and  philosophy,  notably  the  teachings  of 
Confucius.  Korean  and  Chinese  artizans 
and  merchants  immigrated  into  Japan, 
bringing  their  arts  and  crafts.  All  these 
the  Japanese  accepted.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventh  century  A.D.  Buddhism 
was  adopted  by  the  Japanese,  taking  its 
place  beside  Shinto,  the  old  religion. 

GROWTH  OF  FEUDAL  POWER  (600  to  1192) 

From  the  seventh  century  to  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  Japan  was  the  scene  of  a  con- 
stant struggle  for  power  between  different 
groups  of  nobles.  The  P]mperors  were  mere 
puppets  in  their  hands  but,  owing  to  their 
acknowledged  sanctity,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  depose  them.  Gradually  an  era 
of  luxury  set  in.  similar  to  that  in  France 
under  the  later  Bourbon  kings.  The  no- 
bles, under  the  leadership  of  the  great 
Fugiwara  family,  indulged  in  every  sort 
of  extravagance,  the  people  being  taxed 
oppressively  to  support  their  expenditures. 
Finally  the  warrior  clans,  the  Bushi,  had  to 
be  called  in  to  (he  capital  to  quell  an  incipi- 
ent rebellion.  They  overawed  the  nobility, 
weakened  by  its  excesses,  and  seized  con- 
trol of  the  government.  After  a  sharp 
fight  for  supremacy  between  their  leaders, 
Yoritomo,  one  of  Japan's  great  political 
geniuses,  was  Left   with  absolute  power. 

RISE  OF  THE  SHOGUNS  (1192  to  1.542) 

He  established  himself  as  "Shogun,"  or 
general-in-chief,  and  ruled  Japan  for  the 


military  caste  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor, 
Who  was  treated  as  a  God  but  had  no 
power.  Yoritomo's  heirs  were  ousted  by 
the  Hojo  family,  which  retained  supreme 
power  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half, 
governing  through  Shoguns  they  appointed 
and  controlled;  During  their  supremacy, 
Kublai  Khan,  the  Mongol  Emperor  of 
China,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
conquer  Japan,  his  armada,  like  that  of 
Spain,  being  destroyed  in  part  by  the 
defending    fleet    and   in    part    by    storms. 

FIRST  CONTACT  WITH  EUROPE 

(1542  to   1638) 

In  lo42  the  Portuguese  reached  Japan, 
the  first  Europeans  to  visit  the  country. 
They  brought  with  them  gunpowder  and 
Christianity.  The  first  revolutionized 
Japan's  methods  of  warfare.  The  second, 
introduced  by  the  Jesuit,  Francis  Xavier, 
prospered  exceedingly.  It  was  favored  at 
court  and  at  one  time  counted  over  half  a 
million  adherents.  Hideyoshi,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  Japanese  leaders,  now  became 
regent.  He  aspired  to  foreign  conquest  and 
attacked  and  temporarily  subjugated 
Korea.  He  was  followed  by  the  great 
lyeyasu.  who  consolidated  the  power  of  the 
Shoguns,  his  family,  the  Tokugawa,  con- 
tinuing to  rule  Japan  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  His  immediate  successors 
stamped  out  the  Christians,  whose  influ- 
ence they  feared.  Their  stubborn  resistance 
aroused  such  strong  feeling  against  for- 
eigners that  in  16;i8  all  commerce  with 
other  nations  was  forbidden  and  no  Japa- 
nese were  permitted  to  leave  the  country 
on  pain  of  death.  The  Dutch  and  Chinese, 
however,  were  allowed  to  conduct  a  very 
limited  trade. 

DECLINE  OK  THE  SHOGUNS  (1638  to  1853) 

The  country,  tho  hermetically  sealed, 
prospered  under  the  Tokugawas.  Wealth 
increased  and  the  arts  and  literature  were 
encouraged.  Luxury  once  more  crept  in 
and  the  Shoguns  themselves  became  the 
puppets  of  their  ministers,  shadow  rulers 
for  shadow  emperors,  and  the  land  grew 
once  more  ripe  for  revolt.  By  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the  impending 
break  was  unexpectedly  precipitated  from 
without. 

THE    GREAT    AWAKENING    (1853    to    1894) 

The  Occidental  Powers  were  now  com- 
peting for  the  trade  of  the  Orient  and 
turned  eager  eyes  on  Japan.  In  1858  an 
American  fleet,  under  Commodore  Perry, 
visited  Japan  and  so  imprest  the  Shogun 
that  he  concluded  with  the  United  States  a 
treaty  opening  certain  ports  and  authoriz- 
ing trade  between  the  two  countries.  This 
was  followed  by  similar  agreements  with 
other  Powers.  Two  factions  now  arose  in 
Japan,  one  favoring  intercourse  with  for- 
eigners, the  other  strongly  opposed  to  it. 
The  Shogun  became  identified  with  the 
former,  the  Kmperor  with  the  latter.  The 
Powers  now  learned  that  the  Emperor  was 
the  titular  ruler  of  Japan  and  insisted  upon 
his  ratifying  the  treaties.  This  he  did, 
being  alarmed  by  a  threat  of  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Allied  fleet.  The  waning  power 
of  the  Shoguns  was  broken  by  this  direct 
appeal  to  the  Emperor,  and  in  1867  the  last 
Tokugawa  Shogun  resigned  his  office, 
which  was  a1  once  abolished  by  imperial 
decree.        Under     the     ftrel      independent 
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Emperor,  Meiji,  the  government  of  Japan 

was  completely  reorganized.  The  feudal 
chieftains  resigned  their  fiefs,  receiving;  a 
partial  monetary  compensation.  The  loy- 
alty of  their  followers  was  transferred  to 
the  Emperor,  in  whom  the  administration 
of  affairs  was  centralized.  In  place  of  the 
samurai,  or  hereditary  swordsmen,  a  na- 
tional army  was  organized  on  European 
models  and  drawn  from  all  classes.  A  com- 
plete new  code  of  laws  was  evolved.  Shinto, 
the  old  religion,  was  renewed  and  centered 
upon  the  Emperor.  There  was  much  re- 
sistance by  the  conservative  element,  hut 
it  was  put  down.  Foreign  ideas  triumphed 
and  in  1889  an  elaborate  new  constitution 
was  officially  promulgated.  It  provided 
lor  a  house  of  peers  and  a  house  of  elected 
representatives,  a  cabinet  responsible  to 
the  Emperor,  a  judiciary,  etc. 

WARS  WITH  CHINA  AND    RUSSIA 

(1894  to   1905) 

In  1894  a  war  occurred  between  China 
and  Japan  over  their  conflicting  claims  in 
Korea.  A  war  ensued  in  which  China  was 
decisively  beaten  and  her  navy  destroyed. 
She  was  compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  to  pay 
a  large  indemnity,  and  to  cede  to  Japan  the 
island  of  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores. 
Japan  also  obtained  the  peninsula  of  Liao- 
tung,  but  Russia,  fearful  of  her  growing 
power,  compelled  her  to  return  it  to  China. 
In  1900-1903  the  aggressions  of  Russia  in 
Manchuria  and  Korea  so  menaced  Japan 
that  they  led  to  war  in  1904.  Japan,  which 
now  had  a  defensive  treaty  with  England 
that  was  a  source  of  strength  to  her,  as  it 
kept  off  the  other  powers,  A\as  again  vic- 
torious. She  captured  Russia's  Asiatic 
stronghold,  Port  Arthur,  and  annihilated 
the  Russian  fleet.  President  Roosevelt 
intervened  as  arbiter  and  in  190")  a  treaty 
of  peace  was  signed  at  Portsmouth.  New 
Hampshire.  By  this  treaty  Japan's  para- 
mount position  in  Korea  was  recognized, 
she  received  half  the  island  of  Sakhalin,  all 
Russia's  acquired  rights  in  the  Liaotung 
peninsula,  and  other  concessions. 

MODERN'  JAPAN    (190T>  to   1921) 

This  victory  enormously  increased  Ja- 
pan's prestige,  making  her  a  first  class  power. 
Her  alliance  with  England  was  renewed. 
In  1908  she  concluded  an  arbitration  treaty 
with  the  United  States,  the  Root-Takahira 
agreement  providing  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace  in  the  Far  East,  and  various  trea- 
ties  with  other  countries.  In  190,")  she  had 
assumed  direction  of  the  government  of 
Korea  and  finally  annexed  the  country  in 
1910.  She  then  turned  her  attention  to 
strengthening  her  hold  upon  China.  She 
.increased  her  activities  in  Manchuria. 
where  she  had  railroad  and  other  conces- 
sions, and  in  1911  was  one  of  five  powers 
that  financed  the  young  Chinese  republic. 
In  1917  the  United  States,  in  the  so- 
called  Lansing-Ishii  agreement,  recognized 
Japan's  "special  interests"  in  China  and 
in  1919  tin-  Treaty  of  Versailles  gave  her 
Germany's  rights  in  Shantung  as  well  as 
the  mandate  over  the  German  islands  in 
the  Pacific  north  of  the  equator.  The 
United  States  Senate  refused  to  ratify  the 
breaty  and  China  protested  against  the 
Shantung  award.  Finally,  at  the  Wash-, 
ington  Conference  of  1921,  Japan  became  a 
signatory  to  the  four-power  treaty  guaran- 
teeing existing  rights  in  the  Pacific,  which 
ended  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance,  the 
propos  d  renewal  of  which  was  held  to  be 
antagonistic  to  the  United  States.  At  the 
same  time  Japan  agreed  to  return  the 
German  rights  in  Shantung  to  China  and 
t<>  abandon  certain  of  the  more  sweeping  of 
i he  concessions  that  had  been  made  to  her. 


remtanence 


WITHOu^P^tlTe  cement  industry,  many  of 
the  great  building  operations,  necessary 
toji££i6nal  development,  could  not  go  on.  In 
1^20,  shipments  of  Portland  cement  totalled 
96,000,000  barrels. 

Bituminous  coal  supplies  the  greater  part 
of  the  power  that  operates  the  cement  indus- 
try. In  a  year  8,000,000  tons  are  consumed  in 
the  production  of  cement,  and  an  average  of 
200  pounds  of  coal  is  used  for  each  barrel  pro- 
duced. 

CONSOLIDATION  COAL  is  the  fuel  used  by 
five  of  the  largest  and  most  efficiently  operated 
cement  companies.  Its  high  heat  content  and 
unexcelled  quality  are  reflected  in  the  fuel 
records  of  these  manufacturers. 

THE  CONSOLIDATION 
COAL  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

MunsoJi  'Building  -  JYew  'York  City 


DIME  BANK  BUILDING.  DETROIT.  MICH. 
137  MARKET  STREET.  PORTSMOUTH,  N.H 
CONTINENTAL  BLDG..  BALTIMORE.  MD 
STATE  MUTUAL  BLDG..  BOSTON.  MASS 
LAND  TITLE  BLDG.. 


UNION  TRUST  BLDG..   WASHINGTON.  D.C 
FISHER  BLDG..  CHICAGO.    ILLINOIS. 

UNION  CENTRAL  BLDG..  CINCINNATI.  OHIO. 
MARION -TAYLOR  BLDG..     LOUISVILLE.    KY. 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Pyorrhea 

star's  with  tender,  bleeding  gums 

PYORRHEA  is  a  disease  of  the  , 
gums  -which,  if  not  checked,  will 
cause  the  teeth  to  loosen  and  fall  out. 
Or  they  may  have  to  be  extracted  to 
free  the  system  from  the  pyorrhea 
germs. 

The  sine  way  to  check  pyorrhea 
— or  better  still,  to  prevent  it — is  to 
see  your  dentist  frequently  and  use 
Pyorrhocide  Powder  regularly. 

The  value  of  Pyorrhocide  Powder 
has  been  proved  by  dental  clinics  de- 
voted exclusively  to  pyorrhea  re- 
search and  treatment.  • 

Use  Pyorrhocide  Powder  for  healthy 

gums  and  clean,  white  teeth.      Den- 

everywhere  prescribe  it.      The 

economical   dollar 

package    contaii  - 

six  months' supply. 

Soldbydrug- 

gist s    and 

dental  sup- 

'ply  houses. 

FREE  SAMPLE 

Write  for 
sample  anil  our 
U I  ov  Pre- 
■  ■  "  ft  on  and 
Treatment  of 
Pyorrhea. 
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WHAT  IS  JAPANESE 
DEMOCRACY? 

Continued  from  page  63 

return  one  member,  while  a  larger  city 
containing  more  than  100,000  inhab- 
itants is  to  elect  one  member  for  every 
130,000  people.  The  rural  districts 
send  one  member  at  the  rate  of  every 
130,000  inhabitants  appr< >ximately.  Elec- 
tions are  by  secret  ballot.  There  is  one 
vote  for  one  man  by  secret  ballot,  and  a 
general  election  must  take  place  every 
four  years.  Every  Japanese  male  subject 
of  not  less  than  30  years  of  age  is  eligi- 
ble for  election  to  the  House  unless  ex- 
cluded for  mental  incapacity  or  for 
deprivation  of  civil  rights.  The  property 
qualification  that  Avas  formerly  enforced 
for  candidates  was  struck  out  by  the 
amendments  to  the  election  law  of  1900. 
By  the  new  law  the  House  eo~ntainsjl64 
members,  of  which  352  come  from  rural 
and  112  from  urban  districts. 
Clay:  Will  you   tell  me  something  about 

Japan's  local  government'.' 
Matsumoto:  For    purposes    of    local    ad- 
ministration Japan  proper  is  divided  into 
forty-three   prefectures    and    three    Fus 
(municipal  prefectures),  excluding  Hok- 
kaido,    Taiwan    and    Chosen    (Korea). 
These  are  subdivided,   as  Hiroshi   Sato 
notes,  in  "Democracy  and  the  Japanese 
Government,"  into  subdistricts  or  coun- 
ties in  which  urban  and  rural  communes 
are  organized. 
(  'lay:   What  is  the  smallest  local  unit? 
Mats tjmoto :  Rural  communis,   and  they 
differ  somewhat  in  area  and  population. 
(  'lay:   What  of  the  urban  communes'.' 
Matsumoto:  There  are  two  classes  of  ur- 
ban communes.     One  is  called  the  city, 
and  is  an  independent  municipal  county: 
the  other  is  the  urban  commune,  called 
Cho  or  Machi. 
Clay:  How  is  their  government  made  up'.' 
Matsumoto:  It  is  practically  uniform  in 
all  the  divisions  I  have  enumerated  to 
you,  and  is  characterized  by  the  vesting 
of   executive   power   in   a   single  officer, 
called  "Governor"  or  "Prefect"  in  the 
Fu  or  prefecture,  Guncho  in  the  counties, 
and   Mayor   or   Headman    in   the  com- 
mit m  s. 
Clay:   How    do    these    divisions    of    local 

government  work  together? 

Matsumoto:'  Their  administrative  relation 

is   hierarchical.     Appeals   go  from   each 

local  government  to  the  next  above  it. 

<  lay:  Now,  about  the  candidates  for  these 

offices'' 
Matsumoto:  The  prefect ural  election  laws 
place  restrictions  in  the  form  of  property 
qualifications  both  upon  the  candidates 
and  the  electorate.  Hiroshi  Sato  declares 
thai  tie  system  disqualify  s  many  men  of 
ability  and  intelligence  who  are  fit  to 
serve  their  prefects  as  members  of  the 
local  Assembly.  The  Assembly  is  an 
honorary  body  and  its  members  serve 
without  compensation.  This  Japanese 
writer  says  also  that  this  system  elimi- 
nates the  greater  part  of  the  intelligent 
class  from  voting  and  this,  coupled  with 
the  helplessness  of  their  representati 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  extensive 
apathy  of  the  voters  in  the  prefectures. 
(  lay:  What  are  the  functions  of  the  Vve- 

feelural  Assembly'.' 
Matsumoto:  It  exercises  control  over  the 
finances  of  the  prefecture  and  other  mai- 
lers and  is  reinforced  by  a  Council,  the 
chief  business  of  which  is  to  amplify  the 
resolutions  of  the  Assembly.  Prefectures 
having  a  population  of  under  700,000 
have  an  Assembly  of  at  leas!  30  mem- 
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bers.  An  additional  member  is  elected 
for  every  .r)0,()()0  inhabitants  for  a  Pre- 
fecture of  more  than  700,000  to  1,000,- 
000,  and  soon.  The  Council  i.>  composed 
of  ten  honorary  members  for  a  munic- 
ipal Prefecture  and  seven  for  an  ordi- 
nal y,  all  elected  from  among  members 
of  the  Assembly.  Cities  have  their 
own  Assemblies  and  Councils,  whose 
functions  used  to  be  legislative  and 
executive,  respectively,  but  whose 
mutual  relation  is  now  like  thai  be- 
tween the  Assembly  and  Council  of  the 
Prefecture.  The  executive  power  is  now 
vested  solely  in  the  Mayor,  who  has  to 
execute  his  duty  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  these  two  bodies.  The  Council 
is  absent  in  towns  and  their  respective 
Headmen  undertake  the  executive  duty 
in  compliance  with  the  will  of  the  As- 
sembly. As  for  the  Mayors  of  cities, 
t  hree  candidates  for  the  mayoralty  are 
nominated  by  the  Assembly,  and  one  of 
the  trio  is  chosen  as  Mayor  by  the  Em- 
peror. Headmen  of  towns  and  villages 
are  similarly  elected  with  the  approval 
of  the  Prefectural  Governors. 

Clay:  What's  the  difference  between 
American  and  Japanese  local  governmen  t '.' 

\l  \ tsumoto:  In  Japan  local  governments 
of  the  larger  jurisdictions,  that  is.  the 
Prefectures  and  the  Counties,  is  con- 
ducted by  officers  who  are  agents  of  the 
central  government,  and  who  are  at  the 
same  time  executives  of  local  adminis- 
tration. Local  power  is  given  by  the  Die* 
by  general  grant,  but  exercise  of  it.  is  sub- 
ject to  central  administrative  control. 
This  control  dees  not  prevent  the  local 
corporations  from  exercising  full  author- 
ity, but  it  does  prevent  them  from  acting 
extravagantly  or  unwisely,  and  from 
encroaching  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
central  government.  Such  subjects  as 
police,  schools,  and  the  supervision  of 
subordinate  local  authorities  are  deemed 
to  affect  the  whole  country,  as  lliroslu 
Halo  notes,  and  are  placed  in  the'  hands 
of  persons  who  act  as  agents  of  the 
national  Government.  The  building  of 
roads,  establishment  of  market  houses, 
maintenance,  of  almshouses,  and  the  vot- 
ing of  appropriations  for  local  purposes 
are  regarded  as  matters  of  local  interest. 

Clay:  What  about  your  professional  offi- 
cials in  local  government'.' 

Matsitmoto:  It  is  said  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  unpaid  or  lay  officials  into  local 
government  lessens  the  influence  of  the 
bureaucracy  in  local  affairs  and  tends  to 
draft  into  the  public  service  the  better 
class  of  private  citizens  and  at  the  same 
time  to  interest  the  people  in  local  self- 
government.  All  professional  officials 
are  members  of  the  Japanese  bureau- 
cracy. Before  they  are  qualified  to  hold 
positions,  they  are  required  to  go 
through  an  elaborate  training,  ami  to 
p:i>s  a  civil  examination.  The  non- 
professional    officers     have     no     special 

i raining,  but  are  selected  from  among 
the  members  of  the  Assemblj  . 

Ci.vy:  Are  your  politicians  professional? 

Matsumoto:  (Laughs)  Are  yours?    * 

Clay:  When  they  succeed  they  arc;  and 
when  they  fail  they  are  called  statesmen. 

Matsumoto:  I  think  you'll  find  Japan's 
talent  for  imitation  displaying  itself  to  a 
degree  in  this  matter  also.  Bui  (pointing 
to  the  car  window)  look!  We  have  run 
dear  out  of  the  fog.  Will  you  have 
luncheon  with  me? 

Clay:  Thanks  to  you,  I've  also  got  rid  of 
some  of  the  fog  that  darkened  my  brain 
about  Japan's  Government.  So  I'll 
eat  well. 

(They  shako  hands  warmly.)    • 


"Good 
to  the 
Least 
Drop 
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All  the  wealth  of  Bible  treasures  is  here  classified  for 
instant  use.  It  is  a  wonderful  saver  of  time  for  busy 
students,  writers,  teachers,  and  preachers;  a  comfort, 
a  joy,  a  source  of  strength  to  every  thoughtful  Bible 
reader.  It  supplements  all  other  books  of  reference 
and  Bible  study.  Through  the  rearrangement  and 
analysis  of  its  entire  contents,  the  Bible  is  made  its 
own  interpreter,  the  word  of  God  itself  bringing  its 
own  illumination  to  bear  upon  all  parts  of  the  Book. 
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entire  contents  of  the  Bible  it  reveals  the  real 
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Oxford  Edition,  1*000  pages,  with  Margi- 
nal Notes  and  Analytical  References. 

The  text  is  large  and  clear,  a  comfort  to  read  for  eyes  young  or 
old.  The  full  Marginal  Notes  of  the  Oxford  edition  are  placed  in 
the  outer  margins  of  each  page,  with  parallel  passages,  explanations, 
and  chronology. 

The  Analytical  Reference  numbers  in  the  center  columns  opposite 
each  verse  are  the  distinguishing  feature  of  this  Bible  page.  Like 
sign-posts  they  arrest  the  reader's  attention  and  lead  him  directly  to 
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II.  Comprehensive  Bible  Helps,  with 
over  5,500  Titles,  and  Scripture  Atlas. 

Edited  by  PHILIP  SCHAFF,  D.D.,  LL.  D. 

A  concise  history  of  the  Bible;  a  condensed  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels;  all  Scripture  proper  names  with  their  meaning  and  pronun- 
ciation; instmctive  and  helpful  information  on  every  subject  of  in- 
terest in  the  Bible.  In  fact,  this  section  of  "THE  ANALYTICAL 
REFERENCE  BIBLE"  is  a  valuable  Bible  Encyclopedia-Diction- 
ary and  Indexed  Atlas,  occupying  130  large,  clear  pages,  with  illus- 
trations, and  treating,  in  one  alphabetical  arrangement,  over  5,500 
subjects. 

Here  are  answers  to  the  many  puzzling  questions  which  come  up 
during  Bible  reading  and  study.  Interesting  information  is  fur- 
nished of  customs,  peoples,  and  places.  It  is  rich  in  history  and 
biography.  A  noteworthy  feature  is  its  plan  to  give  the  name  of 
every  person  and  place  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  when  the  same 
name  has  been  borne  by  more  than  one  person  or  place  the  dis- 
tinction is  clearly  shown.  These  "Helps"  also  indicate  the  impor- 
tant changes  made  in  the  Revised  Version. 


III.  A  Complete  Analysis  and  Topical 
Digest  of  theEntire  Contents  of  the  Bible. 

Edited  by  ROSEWELL  D.  HITCHCOCK,  D.D.,  LL.  D. 

Revised  and  Improved 

In  this  important  and  unique  section  of  "THE  ANALYTICAL 
REFERENCE  BIBLE,"  all  the  verses  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, 31,173  verses  in  all,  are  distributed,  rearranged,  and  grouped, 
according  to  their  teaching  or  meaning,  under  4,603  headings,  di- 
vided into  242  chapters  and  27  grand  divisions  or  "books."  The 
Analytical  Reference  numbers  printed  with  the  text  of  the  Bible 
proper  (Section  I.),  and  a  full  Subject  Index,  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged, following  the  Analysis,  make  it  very  easy  to  find  in  a 
moment,  not  only  the  teaching  or  meaning  of  any  verse,  but  all  the 
verses  relating  to  the  subject  under  consideration.  This  Analysis 
occupies  over  700  pages,  forming  in  itself  a  book  of  the  most  vital 
necessity  to  every  student  or  teacher  of  the  Bible. 

IV.  Cruden's  Concordance  to  the  Bible. 

Edited  by  JOHN  EADIE,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Revised 

This  splendid  Concordance,  occupying  341  pages  and  containing 
over  160,000  references  in  alphabetical  order,  is  the  final  section  of 
"THE  ANALYTICAL  REFERENCE  BIBLE,1'  completing  the 
most  comprehensive  and  indispensable  reference  work  and  study 
Bible  in  the  world  for  teachers,  students,  preachers,  business  men, 
and  all  lovers  of  the  Book  of  Books. 

In  its  mechanical  make-up  "The  Analytical  Reference  Bible" 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

It  is  handsomely  printed  on  a  specially  made  Bible  paper  that 
combines  great  strength  with  thinness  and  opacity. 

The  bindings  are  substantial  and  artistic.  Only  the  best  material 
and  workmanship  are  employed,  and  in  the  opinion  of  those  most  com- 
petent to  judge,  "The  Analytical  Reference  Bible"  gives  greatervalue, 
at  its  published  prices,  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  publication. 
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Drink  these 
Changes 

For  health  and  strength. 

SealJsweet  oranges  are  filled  with 
delicious  juice. 

Rich  in  food  values,  counted  in 
calories*or  food  units,  they  also  con- 
tain a  wealth  of  vitamines,  the  essen- 
tial elements  which  make  foodstuffs 
available  to  the  system. 

The  calories  and  vitamines  of  oranges 
are  in  the  juice.  Drink  the  juice, 
therefore,  to  fully  enjoy  and  benefit 
by  oranges.  To  get  the  kind  that 
are  always  juicy,  no  matter  what 
the  outer  appearance  or  color,  buy 


This  is  the  trade  name  under  which  live  thou- 
sand Florida  growers  co-operate  to  market 
the  product  of  their  groves. 
These  growers  ship  in  carload  lots  direct  to 
wholesale  distributors,  who  in  turn  supply 
retail  stores  in  all  parts  ot  the  country. 

Your  dealer  can  furnish  you  Sealdsweet 
grapefruit  and  oranges  regularly  throughout 
the  season,  and  will  do  so  it  you  insist. 

FREE  BOOK 

"Florida's  Food -Fruits" 

Prepared  by  culinarv  and  health  specialists, 
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contents  of  Scaldrwcct  grapefruit  and  oranges 
and  gives  recipes  for  serving  them  in  a  mul- 
titude of  ways.  Beautifully  illustrated  copy 
will  be  mailed  you  free.  Write  for  it  with- 
out delay.     Address 

Florida  Citrus  Exchange 

628  Citrus  Exchange  Buildifig 
Tampa.  Florida 

Seiildfuect  grapefruit  "  tune  the  meal 
and  tone  the  system".  Use  them 
freely ;  they  will  help  you  keep  well. 
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JAPAN'S  FRICTION  WITH  OUR  PACIFIC  COAST 
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THILE  Commodore  Perry  was  "pry- 
ing open  the  doors  of  Japan,"  the 
anai  "Gold  Rush"  of  the  Forty-Niners 
was  in  full  swing;  and  half  a  century  later 
the  human  tides  then  let  loose  met  in  the 
States  of  California,  Washington  and  Ore- 
gon. In  miniature,  says  a  recent  Japanese 
writer,  the  difficulty  in  California  typifies 
the  general  struggle  in  which  East  and  West 
are  now  being  involved.  Our  Pacific 
Coast,  in  common  with  Canada.  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand,  has  taken  strong 
measures  to  keep  away  the  Asiatic  invasion, 
and  Japan,  it  is  frequently  pointed  out. 
should  be  able  to  get  their  point  of  view, 
because  she  herself  has  had  to  take  similar 
measures  of  exclusion  against  the  Chinese. 
Self  -preservation  demands  some  such  stand, 
and.  declares  Julian  Street,  one  of  the  most 
recent  and  widely  read  commentators  on 
the  situation,  in  "Mysterious  Japan": 

The  intelligent  and  patriotic  sentiment 
of  the  United  States  is  at  present  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  the  stoppage  of  all 
immigration;  even  if  there  comes  a  time 
vs  hen  it  is  felt  that  the  floodgates  may  again 
be  opened,  they  will  not.  if  wisdom  prevails, 
b(  opened  wide,  but  will  admit  only  such 
aliens  as  are  susceptible  to  assimilation. 

Wha1  docs  assimilation  mean? 

It  means  that  the  immigrant  shall  lose 
bis  racial  identity  in  ours.  Jl  means  that 
he  shall  be  susceptible  to  absorption  into 
the  body  of  our  race  through  marriage,  or 
at  the  very  least  that  his  children  shall 
be  susceptible  to  such  absorption.  And 
this  in  turn  means,  among  other  things. 
that  he  shall  have  no  ineradicable  physical 
characteristics  which  strongly  differentiate 
him  from  our  national  physical  type. 

This  is  one  chief  reason  why,  in  my  opin- 
ion. Orientals  should  never  settle  in  the 
United  States.  Broadlj  -peaking,  theyare 
no  more  suited  to  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States  than  we  are  to  become  citi- 
.    as  of  Japan  or  China. 

Another  chief  reason  why  Japanese 
labor  immigration  is  not  agreeable  to  us  is 
that  the  Japanese  can  live  on  less  than  we 
can.  They  are  willing  to  work  longer  hours 
for  less  pay.  Also  they  are  thrifty.  These 
are  virtues;  but  the  fact  that  they  are 
virtues  does  not  make  Japanese  competi- 
tion the  more  welcome  to  white  labor. 

This  point  also  should  readily  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  people  of  Japan,  who  find  it 
generally  necessary  to  exclude  Chinese 
labor  on  precisely  the  same  ground — that 
is.  because  a  Chinaman  can  live  on  less 
than  a  Japanese,  and  can  consequently 
work  for  lower  wag<  s. 

Had  California,  in  her  desire  to  prevent 
the  further  acquirement  of  land  by  Japa- 
nese settlers,  rested  her  case  on  these  two 
clean-cut  issues:  namely,  unassimilability 
and  economic  necessity;  had  she  refrained 
from  vituperation,  taking  up  the  matter 
purely  on  its  merits;  had  -he  recognized 
her  duty  as  a  State  to  the  nation  and  co- 
operated with  the  Washington  Govern- 
ment, instead  of  ignoring  the  international 
ring  of  the  question  and  embarrassing 
the  Government  by  radical  and  inde- 
denl  State  action;  and  had  she,  above 
all.  shown  any  disposition  to  deal  as  justly 

the  Japanese  as  the  circumstancf  s 
would  permit;  then,  without  a  doubt  the 
entire  nation  would  have  been  behind 
California.  And  what  is  perhaps  as  impor- 
tant,  the   whole   matter  could   then    na   e 


been  presented  to  Japan  in  a  reasonable 
and  temperate  manner,  without  offense, 
yet  with  arguments,  the  force  of  which 
Japan  could  hardly  escape. 

The  number  of  Japanese  in  California, 
according  to  the  Sacramento  Bee,  is  about 
109,000,  altho  the  California  Board  of 
Control,  as  quoted  by  George  Gleason 
in  his  recent  book,  ''What  Shall  I  Think  of 
Japan?"  (Macmillan),  gives  the  number  at 
86,876.  and  the  United  States  Census  of 
1920  gives  only  70,196.  The  official  State 
figure  is  certainly  far  below  the  mark, 
declares  Professor  Walter  B.  Pitkin  of 
Columbia  University,  in  his  book,  "Must 
We  Fight  Japan?"  (Century),  "and  the 
more  recent  returns  of  the  Federal  census 
are  still  further  off.'*  There  are  three 
causes,  he  says,  for  these  underestimates. 
The  first  is  that  Japanese  census  takers 
were  employed  in  the  Japanese  districts. 
and  they  were  "not  over-zealous  in  making 
the  number  of  then-  countrymen  out  to  be 
as  large  as  possible."  In  the  second  place 
scattering  Japanese  who  didn't  care  to  be 
quizzed,  got  out  of  the  way.  In  the  third 
place  the  Japanese  are  stealing  into  the 
State  OA'er  the  Mexican  line,  and  nobody 
btows  how  many  are  coming  across.  Cali- 
fornians,  concludes  Professor  Pitkin,  are 
worried  over  the  possibility  that  they  may 
have  about  125,000  Japanese  in  their  State 
and  if  •"such  a  group  tends  to  be  exclusive 
and  to  perpetuate  its  language,  religion,  and 
social  customs,  it  can  and  will  do  all  this 
about  four  times  as  easily  when  doubled." 

The  situation  has  been  met  in  part  by 
the  so-called  "Gentlemen's  Agreement." 
of  1907.  The  term  applies  to  "the  sub- 
stance of  a  number  of  informal  notes  ex- 
changed between  the  State  Department 
and  the  Japanese  Ambassador  at  that 
time."  As  summarized  by  K.  K.  Kawa- 
kami,  in  "The  Real  Japanese  Question-' 
(Macmillan),  the  crux  of  this  agreement 
is  Japan's  promise  to  refrain  from  issuing 
passports  to  Japanese  laborers  desiring  to 
enter  territories  contiguous  to  continental 
United  States,  such  as  Mexico  or  Canada, 
and  to  recognize  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  refuse  admission  to  the  United 
States  of  Japanese  of  the  laboring  class 
whose  passports  do  not  include  continental 
United  States. 

But  thisvompact.  which  provided  for  the 
admission  of  parents,  wives  or  children  of 
Japanese  who  have  become  domiciled  in 
continental  United  States,  as  Prof' 
Yoski  S.  Kuno  of  the  University  of  (  ali- 
fornia  points  out  in  '"What  Japan  Wants'1 
(Crowell),  "instead  of  checking  immigra-i 
tion  as  was  intended,  brought  about  di- 
rectly opposite  results."      To  quote: 

The  Japanese  Association  was  organized, 
Japanese  schools  were  established,  and 
.Japanese  residents  in  California  who  had 
wives  in  Japan  senl  lot-  them,  while  many 
bachelors  imported  Picture  Brides.  Those 
with  parents  or  children  brought  then 
this  country  also.  Upon  arrival,  many 
brides    worked    as    housemaids,    while    in 
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many  other  eases  whole  families  worked 
together  either  in  the  fields  or  in  the 
fisheries.  In  addition  to  those  thus  drought 
into  the  United  States,  the  number  of 
Japanese  in  the  State  was  steadily  aug- 
mented by  the  high  birth-rate  on  Califor- 
nia soil.  Thus  did  the  Japanese  come  ti 
establish  settlements  within  the  United 
States"  and  to  organize  a  government 
within  a  government. 

The  California  legislature's  Anti-Alien 
Law,  and  its  amendment,  followed.  Ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  the  Anti-Alien 
Law,  foreigners  ineligible  to  naturalization 
may  neither  buy  nor  inherit  land  in  Califor- 
nia; neither  may  they  lease  agricultural 
land  for  a  period  exceeding  three  years. 
However,  city  lots  for  industrial  and  resi- 
dence purposes  may  be  leased  for  the  same 
length  of  time  for  which  land  in  Japan  is 
leased  to  foreigners  according  to  treaty 
provisions.  At  present  the  longest  term  of 
lease  obtainable  in  Japan  is  99  years.  The 
amendment  prohibits  entirely  the  leasing 
of  agricultural  lands  by  aliens  ineligible  to 
naturalization.  It  also  prohibits  parents 
becoming  guardians  of  minors  in  whose 
names  land  is  purchased. 

These  laws,  together  with  the  exclusion  of 
Japanese  from  naturalization,  have  caused 
much  complaint  from  the  Japanese,  while 
the  high  Japanese  birth-rate,  their  ability 
to  underbid  and  under-live  American 
labor,  and  the  danger  that  they  may  drive 
Americans  out  of  California  as  the  cheaper- 
living'  Chinese  are  to-day  driving  the 
Japanese  out  of  Manchuria,  have  set  most 
of  the  Coast  residents  against  them.  Pro- 
fessor Payson  J.  Treat  of  Stanford  Univer* 
sity  joins  with  another  recent  investigator, 
Julian  Street,  in  placing  additional  blame 
for  the  friction  upon  "partizan,  often  mis- 
leading, and  frequently  absolutely  false 
statements  about  the  Japanese."  The 
situation  can  be  controlled,  they  agree,  if 
polities  and  politicians  can  be  kept  from 
interfering  too  much.  Professor  Treat 
notes  that  "an  encouraging  lesson  of  the 
past  may  be  found  in  the  remarkable 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  atti- 
tude of  many  Califomians  toward  the 
Chinese,"  who,  in  the  early  days,  "were 
the  victims  of  misrepresentations  far  worse 
than  the  Japanese  have  had  to  endure." 
Julian  Street,  after  urging  a  change  in  the 
"present  discriminatory  alien  land  law," 
goes  on: 

The  Japanese  laborers  who  are  already 
legally  here — many  of  them  originally 
brought  here,  by  the  way,  at  the  instance 
of  Californian  employers — should  be 
treated  with  absolute  fairness.  They 
should  not  be  deprived  of  the  just  rewards 
of  their  industry  and  thrift.  Their  racial 
virtues  should  be  appreciated  and  might 
well  be  emulated. 

11  should  be  clear,  however,  that  for  our 
good  and  the  good  of  the  Japanese,  no 
further  immigrants  of  their  laboring  class 
should  ever  enter  the  1'nited  States.  And 
it  should  be  equally  clear  that  in  such  a 
statement  there  is  no  cause  for  offense. 

Let  us  try,  then,  on  both  sides,  to  look  at 
these  problems  with  honest  eyes.  Let  us 
try  to  get  each  other's  point  of  view. 
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WATERWORKS   bonds    are    unusually   desirable — 
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long-term  securities. 
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1922,  in  time  to  have  a  helpful  effect  in  solving  the  un- 
employment problem. 

Do  not  let  your  city  officials,  through  misguided 
economy  or  ignorance  of  the  facts,  spend  your  money  on 
the  wrong  kind  of  pipe.  If  any  substitute  for  cast  iron 
pipe  is  used,  a  new  loan  for  replacements  and  repairs  will 
be  necessary  before  the  first  is  paid  off.  The  community- 
credit  will  suffer  and  the  value  of  the  original  bonds  will 
decline. 

Insist  upon  cast  iron  pipe.  The  first  cast  iron  pipe  was 
laid  nearly  three  centuries  ago,  and  is  still  in  use.  Cast 
iron  rusts  only  on  the  surface,  and  this  surface  film  then 
acts  as  a  preservative  against  further  deterioration. 

When  you  put  cast  iron  pipe  in  the  ground,  you  may 
be  sure  that  your  children  and  your  children's  children 
will  have  pure  water  and  protection  against  fire  from  the 
pipe  your  money  pays  for. 

Every  banker  knows  that  bonds  backed  by  cast  iron 
pipe  are  the  best  investment  in  the  world. 

The  Cast  Irox  Pipe  Publicity  Bureau,  165  E.  Erie  St.,  Chicago 


CAST  IRON  PIPE 


"  Pipe  and  the  Pu 'lie  fl 
—  an    illustrated    cloth-bound 
book  — is  full  of  intr--  Stnt 

postpaid  for  25c. 
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Are  You  Sure  of  Your  In- 
vestments or  do  you  buy 
on  Say-so? 


THE  man  who  tells  the  story,  pub- 
lished by  us,  called  "I  Don't 
Guess — I  Invest,"  lost  a  lot  of  money 
before  he  discovered  the  secret  of  be- 
ing sure  that  an  investment  is  safe 
Now  that  man  is  getting  8%  regular- 
ly, and  his  principal  when  due.  If 
you  are  interested  in  safe  investment 
at  8%  write  for  a  free  copy  of  the 
story  today. 

MILLER    MORTGAGE    BONDS 

$100  Bonds;     $S00  Bonds;     $1000  Bonds 

Interest   payable   twice  yearly 

Yield  »'  o 

Partial  payment  accounts  invited 

G.L.Miller  S  fo. 

H^^^M^^^^HM  '.NCOBPORATEO  \n^ 

500   HURT  BUILDING  ATLANTA,    GA. 

''First — the  Investor's  Welfare" 


Write  for  information  concerning  our 

real  estate  mortgage  bonds.  A  safe,  convenient,  attrac- 
tive and  remunerative  form  of  investment. 
Denominations  $100.00M$500.0()  and  $1000.00 

Miami  Mortgage  and  Guaranty  Co. 

MIAMI,  FLORIDA 

Operated  in  conjunction  with  the  Miami  Bank  &  Trust 

Co.  as  its  Mortgage  Dept. 


FLORIDA- 

Fruitland  Park  in  Florida's  lake  jeweled  high- 
lands will  appeal  to  the  homeseeker  who, 
whether  wishing  land  or  an  orange  grove,  de- 
sires the  best.  Write  for  book  of  actual  photo- 
graphs and  learn  how  you  can  own  your  own 
grove  on  easy  payments.  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 
103  Trade  Avenue,  Fruitland  Park,  Florida. 


DO  YOU  KNOW  A  SALESMAN? 

SHOW   HIM   THIS! 

One  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  paints  for  plant 
maintenance  and  upkeep  has  an  unusual  opportunity 
for  several  capable  salesmen  to  sell  its  products.  Ex- 
perience m  belling  paints  orother  products  to  industrial 
plants  preferred  but  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 
These  positions  offer  "a-larger-than-average"  income, 
an  unusually  big  future  and  a  life-long  connection. 
THE  TROPICAL  PAINT  &  OIL  CO.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


The  Power  to  Succeed 
Lies  Within  You! 

Within  yourself  at  this  very  moment  is  the  in- 
tellectual magic  wand  with  which  these  humble, 
persevering  toilers  we  know  .is  "great  men"  and 
"'great  women  '  were  able  to  conjure  up  the  marvel9  of 
achievement  that  assured  them  a  full  and  rounded 
life  and  a  fame  that  marks  them  for  our  respect  and 
emulation.  Develop  thi9  power.  Link  it  with  your 
work.  Attain  greater  success.  You  can  do  it  by 
following  the  clear-cut,  scientific,  and  easily-under- 
stood rules  as  given  in 

WILL  POWER  AND  WORK 

by  Jules  Payot,  Litt.D.,  Ph.D. 

Authorized  Translation  from  the  French  by  Richard  Duffy 
(FIRST  AMERICAN  EDITION) 

More  than  thirty  editions  of  this  author's  previous 
work.  "Education  of  the  Will,"  have  passed  into 
the  hands  of  forward-looking  Americans,  to  their 
everlasting  benefit.  In  this  NEW  volume,  "Will 
Power  and  Work,"  M.  Payot  shows  you  how  to  in- 
crease your  mental  efficiency,  how  to  intensify  youi 
power  of  accomplishment,  how  to  link  your  will  to 
your  work.  In  a  manner  irresistibly  helpful,  you 
are    given    the    theory    and    practise    of     self-culture. 

You  are  shown  how  to  read  systematically  and  in- 
telligently, how  to  build  up  a  dependable  memory, 
how  to  obtain  control  of  that  strangely  uncertain 
instrument,  the  will,  and  how  to  supplement  the  lack 
or  rightly  assimilate  the  surplus  of  education  that  fate 
has  decreed  for  you.  As  a  clear,  sympathetic,  and 
authoritative  guide  to  true  wisdom,  strength  of  charac- 
ter, and  the  development  of  that  practical  energy 
which  makes  for  real  success  in  life,  this  new  book  will 
be  a  boon  to  you. 

Cloth,  !2mo.     462  pages 
At  all  booksellers.  $1.78;  by  mail  S1.87 

mm  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 


THE  POST-WAR  TREND  TOWARD  HIGHER  TARIFFS 


FT  seems  generally  understood  that  a 
A  Republican  Administration  means  high- 
er tariffs  in  the  United  States,  but  it  has  not 
perhaps  been  generally  recognized  that 
this  is  part  of  a  world-wide  trend.  An 
official  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
quoted  in  a  Washington  dispatch  to  The 
Watt  Street  Journal,  calls  attention  to  tariff 
legislation  in  the  principal  foi-eign  coun- 
tries. Higher  duties  are  being  levied 
mostly  for  protection,  but  in  some  cases 
for  fiscal  purposes.  Industrial  interests 
have  been  demanding  more  protection,  and 
there  have  been  other  factors  responsible 
for  the  wave  of  tariff  legislation,  such  as 
"exchange  depreciation,  abrogation  of 
commercial  treaties  by  the  war,  the  ten- 
dency toward  economic  self-sufficiency, 
adverse  balances  in  trade,  inadequate 
revenue,  retaliation  for  trade  restrictions, 
the  desire  to  bring  about  a  general  move- 
ment for  new  commercial  treaties,  and  the 
desire  to  meet  new  economic  conditions. 
Accomplishments  in  the  way  of  tariff- 
raising  on  the  part  of  eleven  countries  are 
noted  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
man,  The  Watt  Street  Journal  quoting  or 
summarizing  his  statement  as  follows: 

Argentina  has,  by  executive  decree,  made 
a  20%  horizontal  increase. 

Australia  made  a  provisional  revision  of 
tariff  March  25,  1920,  which  increased  the 
British  preference. 

In  Belgium,  specific  rates  of  duty  have 
been  increased  up  to  600'  c  limit,  and  value 
at  time  of  declaration  substituted  for  that 
of  country  of  origin. 

In  India,  as  early  as  1917,  import  duty 
on  cotton  goods  was  increased  from  '<S}>',i 
to  7%  ad  valorem.  In  the  1921  budget 
duties  are  increased  on  sugar,  tobacco,  and 
automobiles,  and  those  on  articles  not 
specified  are  all  raised  from  73^%  to  11% 
ad  valorem. 

In  Canada  the  most  definite!  movement 
has  been  the  conclusion,  in  1920,  of  a  new 
preferential  arrangement  with  the  British 
West  Indies.  In  October,  1920,  provision 
was  made  for  an  indication  of  the  home 
consumption  value  of  imported  goods  in 
paper  currency. 

February  23,  1921,  Chile  provided  for 
horizontal  increases  ranging  from  .">0', , 
to  100%,  largely  for  fiscal  reasons. 

France  met  the  reconstruction  problem 
of  protection,  not  by  a  general  revision,  but 
by  successive  increases  in  existing  rates. 
All  French  rates  are  specific.  A  system  of 
coefficients  has  been  introduced  which  ap- 
proximated, roughly,  the  loss  in  protection 
resulting  from  the  rise  in  prices.  There  is 
no  doubt  it  has  aiso  been  used  for  increasing 
protection,  as  well  as  discouraging  importa- 
tions of  certain  goods.  France  has  abro- 
gated her  commercial  treaties  in  anticipa- 
tion of  general  revision. 

Germany  has  increased  tobacco  products 
and  spirits  duties.  The  Versailles  treaty 
has  curtailed  her  capacity  to  change  im- 
port tariffs. 

Italy's  tariff  of  July,  1921,  has  materially 


increased  duties.  Coefficients  add  from 
10%  to  200%  to  basic  rates.  Duties  are 
stated  in  gold  lire. 

By  laws  inl920  and  1921,  Japan  elevated 
duties  on  dyes  and  other  new  industries, 
and  has  adopted  ad  valorem  in  place  of 
specific  charge. 

Spain  has  given  notice  of  the  denuncia- 
tion of  all  commercial  treaties,  preparatory 
to  general  revision.  Numerous  increases 
became  effective  December  1,  1920,  and 
there  was  further  upward  revision  May 
21,  1921,  with  10%  to  200%  increases  of 
maximum  tariffs. 


WHY  SWISS  MONEY  IS  AT  A  PREMIUM 

A  FEW  days  ago  it  was  noted  by  news- 
paper readers  that  the  American 
dollar,  at  a  premium  almost  every  where  in 
the  world,  was  actually  at  a  discount  in 
exchange  in  Switzerland.  The  point  is 
that  Swiss  currency  is  at  a  premium 
throughout  Europe  just  as  American 
money  is.  The  reasons  for  its  position  are 
slightly  different,  however,  as  The  New 
York  Times  notes  editorially: 

Switzerland  is  the  neighbor  of  several 
countries  whose  currencies  are  at  a  dis- 
count. Germany  in  particular  floods  Swit- 
zerland with  goods  produced  by  cheap 
marks,  but  sold  for  dear  francs.  The 
wealth  of  several  countries  is  seeking  sta- 
bility in  Switzerland  from  the  depreciation 
of  domestic  currencies,  and  refuge  from  the 
tempest  of  taxation  which  must  overtake 
them  all  before  normal  conditions  are  re- 
stored. French  taxation  is  three  times 
German  taxation,  and  Germany  is  France's 
debtor  for  great  sums  which  the  world  is 
committed  to  see  paid  if  possible.  Ger- 
mans can  see  that  their  property  loses 
value  as  taxes  rise,  and  they  prefer  to 
sacrifice  it  for  Swiss  currency.  Also, 
Switzerland  is  a  tourist  country,  and  its 
currency  is  swollen  above  its  needs  by  ex- 
penditures  which  normally  are  a  source  of 
profit,  but  now  are  a  source  of  embarrass- 
ment of  riches,  although  shrunken. 

]n  less  degree  we  are  subject  to  the 
same  conditions.  Already  we  have  more 
credit  and  currency  than  we  need,  and 
constantly  more  is  pressed  upon  us.  Al- 
ready unemployment  is  with  us,  as  with 
Switzerland,  and  the  remedy  of  our  law- 
makers, as  of  Switzerland's,  is  to  enact 
statutes  hindering  that  interchange  of 
goods  which  provides  the  natural  and  best 
stabilizer  and  corrective  for  disordered 
international  exchanges. 

The  range  in  the  quotations  of  dollar 
exchange  is  limited  to  the  comparatively 
negligible  cost  of  sending  gold  or  sup- 
plying gold  credits.  Switzerland  is  too 
small  and  poor  a  country  to  finance  its 
distressed  neighbors,  and  it  is  without 
our  means  of  proportioning  currency  to 
tin  needs  »of  commerce  by  retiring  it 
when  excessive,  or  expanding  it  by  bil- 
lions to  meet  any  approved  demand.  In 
particular  we  are  favored  over  Switzer- 
land by  our  ability  to  provide  the  world 
with  the  goods  it  wants,  whereas  Swiss 
commerce  is  largely  luxury  trade  at  a  time 
when  the  world  is  economizing. 
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Audsley,  G.  A.    Ornamental  Arts  of  Japan. 
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Aston,  W.  G.  History  of  Japanese  Litera- 
ture.   N.  Y.    Appleton.    1899. 

Die  kins,  F.  Y.  Primitive  and  Mediaeval 
Japanese  Texts.  2  v.  Oxford,  Clarendon 
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JAP  A  NE  SE  LA  N  G  UAG  E 

Baba,  Tatui.    An  Elementary  Grammar  of 

the  Japanese  Language  with  Easy 
Progressive  Exercises.  Lond.  Paul. 
1904. 
Bourgois,  G.  Dictionary  and  Glossary  for 
the  Practical  Study  Of  the  Japanese 
Ideographs.   Yokohama.   Kelly  &  Walsh. 


Study  of  Japanese 
Lond.     Low. 

Handbook  of  Col- 
Lond.       Crosby    & 


Chamberlain,   B.   H 

Writing.     2d  ed. 
Chamberlain,   B.   H 

loquial   Japanese. 

Lockwood.     1907. 
Hepburn,    J.    C.       Japanese-English    and 

English-Japanese     Dictionary.         Lond. 

Probsthain.     1903. 
Shand,  \V.  J.  S.    ed.    Japanese  Self-taught 

(Thim's  system,  in  Roman  characters) 

with    English    phonetic    pronunciation. 

(Marlborough's      Self-Taughl       Series.) 

Lond.  1915; 

NOVELS    OF    JAPAN 

Clifford,  Hugh.     Further  side  of  Silence. 

Garden  City.     Doubleday.     1920. 
Irwin,  Wallace.     Seed  of  the  Sun.     N.  V. 

Doran.     1921. 
Kyne.  P.  B.     Pride    of    l'alomar.     N.   Y. 

Cosmopolitan.     1921. 
Little.  Frances.     Lady  of  the  Decoration. 

N.  Y.   Century.    1907. 
Long.  J.  L.     Madame  Butterfly.     N.  V. 

Century.    1898. 
Rives,  H.  E.  Kingdom  of  Slender  Swords. 

Indianapolis.  Bobbs.    1910. 
Viaud,  L.  M.  J.    Madame  Chrysantheme. 

■N.  Y.    Dutton.    1889. 
Watanna,  O.  Japanese  Nightingale.   X.  Y. 
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Take  an  After-dinner  Tour 
of  the  World 


*  7 

[  Ratvib  M^INajuo'/  ' 

There  is  a  Rand 
M<PNally  Atlas  for 
every  purpose. 

For  home,  office,  library, 
the  International  At  las. 
The  best  medium-priced 
atlas  ever  published,  for 
practical  and  convenient 
reference.  Covers  the  world 
in  detail.  Strictly  up-to- 
date.  Maps,  statistics,  in- 
dexes. Size,  11  x  14,  384 
pages.  Cloth,  $10.00; 
leather,  SI 5.00.  Write  for 
sample  map  and  full  de- 
scriptive circular. 

For  quick  reference,  the 
Com  pit  ti:  Atlas,  less  expen- 
sive, not  so  exhaustive  as 
the  International.  Maps  and 
indexes  only.  Size  11  x  14, 
40  pages-  cloth,  $3.50. 

For  the  desk,  the  Handy 
Atlas  of  tin  World.  Maps, 
indexes,  descriptive  matter. 
Size  6%  x  7 J4 ,  288  pages- 
Si. 50. 

For  the  pocket  or  hand 
bag,  the  Pocket  Atlas  of  the 
World,  for  convenient  refer- 
ence. Maps,  indexes  and 
descriptive  matter.  Size  i'/i 
x  5'4,  576  pages— paper, 
75c;  cloth,  $1.25;  leather, 
S2.50. 

All  the  above  Atlases 
show  new  boundaries,  latest 
world  Statistics,  new  federal 
census.  Circulars  describing 
any  of  them  sent  on  request 
Rand  MWai  i  \  &  Company 


Have  you  and  your  family  ever  toured  the 
world,  of  an  evening?  You  can.  You  can  go 
to  Venice,  to  Holland,  to  Spain  and  Morocco. 
You  can  sail  the  Grand  Canal  of  the  old 
Italian  city  of  romance  and  glory;  you  can 
see  the  diamond-cutters  at  work  in  Amster- 
dam, the  olive  orchards  in  old  Castile,  old 
customs,  old  costumes  and  the  land  of  bygone 
days  in  the  country  of  the  Moors. 

You  need  only  a  Rand  M^Nally  Atlas  of 
the  World  and  you  may  sail  where  you  will 
— to  Rangoon  Burma,  to  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, to  Cape  Town,  Calcutta  and  Shanghai 
— and  be  back  by  bedtime.  Here  is  an  edu- 
cation for  the  whole  family  that  turns  study 
into  a  game  and  sharpens  interest  and  under- 
standing in  old  or  young. 

Every  home  should  have  a  Rand  M^Nally 
Atlas  of  the  World.  It  is  informative.  It  is 
fascinating.  It  puts  knowledge,  valuable,  use- 
able knowledge  at  the  disposal  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family.  It  answers  a  thousand  ques- 
tions. It  furnishes  a  thousand  subjects  for 
study  and  discussion — at  home  or  in  a  gather- 
ing of  men  and  women.  Boundaries  in  Europe 
have  changed.  There  are  new  countries  now, 
in  name  and  form.  If  you've  never  owned 
an  atlas,  you  ought  to  own  one  now — a 
Rand  M^Nally.  It  is  filled  with  a  wealth  of 
new  data  that  will  astonish  you. 


Map  Headquarters 

536  S.  Clark  Street,  Chicago  Dept.  A-6    42  E.  22nd  Street,  New  York 


BUY  THESE  RAND  MCNALLY  ATLASES  FROM  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER 
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The  Psalms  Made  to  Glow 
With  New  Light 

FOR  every  preacher,  theological  student,  and  religious  worker 
there  are  waiting  in  Spurgeon's  masterpiece  on  the  Psalms  a 
scintillating  host  of  new  ideas;  new  practical  applications  of 
old  truths;  new  sources  of  topics  for  powerful  sermons.  The  great 
Spurgeon,  'The  Prince  of  Preachers,"  gave  more  than  twenty 
years  of  loving,  God-strengthened  labor  that  you  might  have, 
in  one  work,  the  fullest  measure  of  beauty,  inspiration  and  religious 
power  obtainable  from  the  Psalms.  This  wonderful  work,  which 
Dr.  Philip  SchafF  characterized  as  "the  most  important  homiletic 
and  practical  work  of  the  age  on  the  Psalter,"  is  entitled 

THE  TREASURY 
OF  DAVID 

By  Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon 

This  treasure-house  "contains  more  felicitous  illustrations,  more  valu- 
able sermonic  hints,  than  can  be  found  in  all  other  "orks  on  the  same 
book  put  together,"  says  the  Christian  Herald.  Other  books  on  the 
Psalter  generally  follow  certain  well-defined  ruts  and  tend  to  greatly  favor 
certain  Psalms,  whereas  "The  Treasury  of  David"  brings  you  within  easy 
access  of  a  profusion  of  entirely  new  and  original  information  and  light  on 
all  of  them  without  partiality  to  any  single  one  or  group.  The  result  is  a 
vast  quantitv  of  illustrative  material,  unapproached  by  any  other  work 
in  existence. 

To  preachers  and  all  other  leaders  and  close  followers  of  religious  thought, 
this  is  an  indispensable  possession,  affording  practical  applications  of 
religious  truths  and  ideals  to  every-day  life,  and  giving  inspiration  through 
the  new  pearls  of  thought  it  contains. 


Six  Great  Features 

Some  idea  of  the  immense  value  of  "I  lit 
Treasury  of  David" — its  completeness  and 
direct  usefulness — can  be  gained  from  the 
following  list  of  its  outstanding  features. 

I.  An  Original  Exposition  of  the  Book 
of  Psalms. 

II.  A  Collection  of  Illustrative  Extracts 
from  the  Whole  Range  of  Literature. 

III.  A  Series  of  Homiletic  Hints  Upon 
Almost  Every  Verse. 

IV.  A  List  of  Writers  Upon  Each  Psalm. 

V.  An  Index  to  Each  Volume,  Giving 
Page  References  of  Authors  Quoted  or 
Referred  To. 

VI.  A  General  Topical  Index  to  the 
Entire  Work,  Chiefly  for  Pastoral  Use  and 
Aid. 


Highly  Commended 

"It  is  surpassed  by  no  other  work  we 
have  seen  on  the  Psalms." — Louisville 
Christian  Observer. 


"It  will  prove  a  standard  work  on  the 
Psalms  for  all  time  .  .  .  invaluable  to  all 
preachers  and  indispensable  to  every 
minister's  library." — William  Ormiston, 
D.D.,  New  York. 

\M 

"It  is  the  life-work  of  the  Prince  of 
Preachers.  No  minister  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  for  1800  years  has  drawn  and  held 
such  a  number  of  hearers  so  long.  If  the 
secret  of  his  power  is  here  revealed,  it  will 
be  a  Treasury  priceless  in  value  for  cen- 
turies to  come." — W.  H.  Vandoner,   D.D. 


Sent  on  Approval  for  Only  $1 


The  Treasury  of  David 
Described 

Tlii?  wonderful  work  consists  of  seven  volumes 
handsomely  bound  in  dark  blue  cloth.  Each 
volume  is  8K  inches  high  and  s'A  inches  wide, 
and  contains  an  average  of  over  458  pages.  The 
entire  set  of  seven  volumes  gives  you  over  3.200 
pages  of  inspiring,  instructive,  and  highly  useful 
material.  The  Rocky  Mountain  Baptist  says  of 
"The Treasury  of  David,"  "These  rich  and  ripe  and 
regal  octavos  will  present  the  finest  front  in  your 
library,  and  afford  the  noblest  culture  for  your 
mind  and  heart." 

As  a  gift  from  an  individual,  group,  or  church 

as  a  whole  to  a  Preacher,  or   to  a  Sunday-school 

a    Bible    or   Theological   Student, 

'  hurch  Worker,  umes  can  hardly 

;ile<I. 


SPECIAL  COUPON 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY, 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen: — I  enclose  $1  for  which  you  are  to 
send  me,  carriage  prepaid,  Spurgeon's  "Treasury  of 
David"  in  seven  volume?,  bound  in  dark  bf am 
cloth.  If  I  like  the  books,  I  will  send  you  $2  in 
30  days  and  $2  a  month  thereafter  until  your 
special  price  of  $13  has  been  paid.  If  I  do  not 
like  the  books,  I  will  return  them  to  you  in  10  days, 
you  are  to  refund  my  $1,  and  I  will  owe  you  nothing. 

Dig.,  1-7-22 
Name 

St rer-t  Address 

City State 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

December  21.— Premier  Briand  and  Lloyd 
George  decide  to  call  a  meeting:  in  the 
first  week  iii  January  of  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  Allies  to  consider  the 
German  reparations  question  and  other 
matters  concerning  the  economic  resto- 
ration of  Europe. 

Dr.  Traugott  yon  Jagow,  former  Berlin 
police  commissioner,  is  sentenced  to  five 
years'  imprisonment  by  the  Federal 
Supreme  Court  at  Leipsic  for  the  part 
he  played  in  the  Kapp  revolt  of  March, 
1920. 

December  22. — The  Dad  Eireaim,  called 
to  consider  ratification  of  the  Anglo- 
Irish  peace  treaty,  adjourns  to  January 
3,  on  a  motion  carried  by  a  vote  of  77  to 
44. 

Two  supporters  of  Said  Zagloul  Pasha, 
one  of  the  Egyptian  Nationalist  leaders, 
are  killed  and  six  are  wounded  in  a  fight 
resulting  from  an  order  that  Zagloul  and 
his  chief  followers  cease  political  activ- 
ity and  leave  Cairo. 

December  23. — Two  British  Avarships  are 
ordered  to  proceed  immediately  to 
Egypt,  where  frequent  clashes  between 
the  Nationalists  and  the  British  author- 
ities are  causing  anxiety. 

December  24. — It  is  reported  from  Tokyo 
(hat  the  Japanese  Government  will 
make  no  further  concessions  to  China 
in  regard  to  the  Shantung  peninsula. 

Five  persons  are  killed  and  twenty 
wounded  in  Cairo  in  disorders  resulting 
from  the  Egyptian  nationalist  agitation. 

The  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Colombia  reimbursing  Colombia 
to  the  extent  of  $25,000,000  for  terri- 
torial losses  sustained  through  the  set- 
ting up  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  is 
approved  by  the  Colombian  Chamber 
of  Deputies  and  signed  by  the  President. 

The  Russian  Soviet  Government  agrees 
to  turn  over  to  the  American  Relief 
Administration  $10,000,000  in  gold  for 
relief  in  the  Volga  famine  area. 

December  25. — Nationalist  disturbances 
are  reported  in  various  parts  of  Egypt, 
and  the  public  is  notified  that  rioting 
and  the  destruction  of  property  will  be 
rigorously  supprest  by  the  military. 

Bishop  Browne,  of  the  Diocese  of  Cloyne, 
Ireland,  urges  approval  of  the  peace 
treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

December  20. — Nationalist  outbreaks  occur 
at  Cairo,  Suez,  and  Port  Said,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  thus  far  19  persons  have 
been  killed  and  about  45  wounded  in  the 
Egyptian  riots. 

The  Peruvian  Government  tenders  its 
good  offices  to  settle  the  dispute  be- 
tween Bolivia  and  Chile  over  the  Tacna 
and  Arica  territories. 

December  27. — The  French  Cabinet  unan- 
imously approves  the  attitude  of  the 
French  delegation  at  Washington  in 
demanding  90,000  tons  of  submarines. 

DOMESTIC 

December  22. — Federal  investigation  of 
retail    prices    for   food,    fuel,    shoes   and 

clothing  is  initiated  by  Attorney-Gen 
eral  Daugherty,  who  says  (hat  prices  0 
necessary  commodities  are  too  high 
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Adam,  Meldrum  &  Anderson  Co. 
Buffalo,  New  York 

THRU  sheer  merit  WAL- 
RUS WHITE -ICELESS 
SODA  FOUNTAINS  have  won 
a  place  of  honor  in  the  most 
exacting  business  concerns  of 
America  and  Foreign  Countries. 

A  Soda  Fountain  is  per- 
haps the  most  profitable 
addition  it  is  possible  to 
make  to  your  business,  and 
the  WALRUS,  with  its  ex- 
clusive, patented  features, 
is  the  one  Fountain  that 
will   most   fully   satisfy. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature. 
WALRUS  MFG.  CO. 

Soda  Fountains         Carbonators 
Store  Fixtures 

Decatur.  Illinois 

Representative*  in  all  Principal  Citien 


-"VJTiJU.iwp^  ^ffr=e-  »» 

V, here 'Walrus  Soda  Jounlains  Ore  Wtvlc  IP 


DELICIOUS  AND  SUSTAINING* 

DIABETIC 
FOODS 

qu  ickly  made:  ^vith 

"  FLOUR 


Contains  Practically  No  5tarck 


TWENTY  CENTS  BRINS5  A  GENEROUS    SAMPLE 
ENOUGH   FOR  A  PLATE  OF  DELICIOUS  MUFFINS 

THOMPSON    MALTED   FOOD  CO. 

-5  Klvcrslde  Drive.  WAUKESHA.  WISCONSIN 


HONOR  ROLLS  BKia&ffig 


SEND   POK    FRl\ 

JOHN-POIACHl 


•Bronze- 


Arc  You 

a  Lover 

of  Lace? 


Then  you  will  be  delighted 
with  the  latest  contribution 
to  this  fascinating  subject, 
a  beautifully  illustrated  and 
uniquely  interesting  book 
that  ulls  the  story  oi  the  Belgian  lace  industry,  as  it 
was  before  the  war  and  as  it  is  now  being  reconsti- 
tuted. This  book,  which  is  written  in  simple  but 
moving  language  and  is  puked  with  unusual  infor- 
mation, is 

Bobbins  of  Belgium 

by  Charlotte  Kellogg 

of  tbe  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium 
Author  of  "Women  of  Belgium" 

Mrs.   Kellogg  describes  in  charming   style  her  visits 

to  vaiious  lace  towns  and  lace  villages,  the  meUiods 

of  manufacturing  this  artistic  and  fairylike  product, 

the  conditions   and    hours  of    labor,   etc.,  and    gives 

details    as   to  many      of     the    principal    stitches,    or 

ii-"      The   book   is    beautified    by   51  full-page 

reproductions    from     photographs     of     lace    pieces, 

scarves,    table  covers,    etc.,  and   by  numerous  cuts 

showing  the  steps  taken   in  working  out  the  simpler 

patterns. 

Si'o,  Cloth.    Illustrated.    Ornamental  Cover  Design. 

$2.00  net;  by  mail,  $2.12. 

Funk  &  W agnails  Company,   354-3g0wFoyu0,r,hh  Ave- 
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Colonel   Henry  Watterson,  distinguished 

American  journalist  and  known  through- 
oui  the  world  as  "Marse  Henry,"  dies 
at  Jacksonville,  Florida,  in  his  82d 
year. 


December  2.'!.  -President  Hardins:  com- 
mutes the  prison  sentences  of  Eugene 
V.  Debs,  several  limes  Socialist  candi- 
date for  President,  and  1'.\  other  persons 
who  had  been  convicted  of  obstructing 
the  Government's  pi-oseeution  of  the 
war. 

Ei^ht  negroes  and  one  white  man  are 
killed  and  many  are  injured  in  a  hurri- 
cane beginning  in  Arkansas  and  sweep- 
ing down  the  Mississippi  River. 

President  Harding  issues  a  statement  in 
which  he  says  that  the  Four-Power 
Treaty  is  not  an  alliance,  and  that  no 
alliance  is  being  considered. 

The  French  delegates  lay  before  the  Naval 
Committee  of  the  Washington  Arms 
Conference  a  demand  that  France  be 
allowed  90,000  tons  of  submarines. 

December  24. — Chairman  Hughes,  of  the 
Washington  Arms  Conference,  presents 
a  compromise  plan  for  the  limitation  of 
submarines  in  which  he  suggests  60,000 
tons  each  for  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  and  the  status  quo  for 
France,  Italy  and  Japan,  which  allows 
31,500  tons  each  for  France  and  Japan, 
and  21,250  tons  for  Italy. 

Judge  Webster  Thayer  denies  two  of  the 
pending  motions  for  a  new  trial  for 
Nicola  Sacco  and  Bartolomeo  Yanzetti, 
the  Communists  convicted  by  a  Massa- 
chusetts court  of  murder. 

December  26. — Eugene  Y.  Debs  calls  on 
Attorney-General  Daugherty  and  Presi- 
dent Harding,  and  is  assured  by  them 
that  his  release  is  unconditional.  The 
commutation  does  not,  however,  re- 
store his  citizenship. 

Chairman  McCormick,  of  the  Senate 
Committee  investigating  conditions  in 
Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo,  issues  a 
statement  in  which  he  holds  that  Amer- 
ican Army  rule  in  Santo  Domingo  is 
the  best  that  country  has  had  and  is 
still  necessary. 

The  New  Workers'  Party  of  America, 
which  has  as  its  program  the  establish- 
ment of  a  workers'  revolutionary  repub- 
lic in  this  country  by  constitutional 
methods,  is  organized  in    New  York. 

December  27. — Because  of  recent  changes 
in  the  Soviet  government  policies,  trade 
relations  between  Russia  and  the  United 
States  may  be  resumed,  according  to 
a  statement  from  the  White  House. 


One  Who  Remembers. — "  Our  friends 
may  forget  us,"  observed  the  street-car 
philosopher,  "  but  the  fellow  who  sends  out 
the  quarterly  dun  for  the  income-tax 
gatherers  never  does."    -Buffalo  Express. 


to  moisten  it.  'Twill  soon  cool 
and  relieve  all  tenderness, 
smarting,  scraped  or 
cut  surfaces.  And 
it  will  prevent  chap- 
ping of  the  face  and 
hands. 

Selling  Everywhere. 
Trial  bottle  mailed  for  6c. 


■ 


WriteA.  S.  HINDS, 
Dept.47  Portland,  Maine. 


SOUTH  AMERICA 

OUR  exceptionally  well-planned 
Cruise-Tour  to  this  intensely  in- 
teresting field  for  pleasure  travel  will 
leave  Now  York  Feb.  4,  1922. 

The  itinerary  include--  calls  at 
HAVANA— PAN  \M.\  CANAL— the 
historic  cities  of  PERU  and  CHILE— 
ARGENTINE,  URUGUAY  and  BRA- 
ZIL, arriving  back  in  New  York — via 
the  East  Coast  Route — on  April  ,sd.  All 
information  and  literature  on  request. 

THOS.    COOK   &    SON 

213  Broadway.  New  York 

ISO   Offices    Throuphottt  the    World 


Cap  or  Skin? — In  probably  the  lasl 
speech  Booker  T.  Washington  ever  made, 
an  address  at  the  anniversary  exercises  of 
the  American  Missionary  Association  in 
New  Haven,  with  that  quiet  humor  so 
characteristic  of  him.  he  satirized  the  prej- 
udice against  his  people.  "Amemberofmy 
race,"  he  said,  "wanted  to  5*0  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco.  He  wanted  to 
travel  first-class  in  a  Pullman  sleeper.  He 
bought  a  red  cap  fez.  I  think  you  call  it— 
forgot  the  English  language,  and  went  as  an 
East  Indian;  and  no  one  objected.  It  ap- 
pears that  it  is  not  the  color  of  the  skin, 
but  the  color  of  the  pap  bo  which  yon 
object." —  The  Outlook. 


Free  Book 

Containing  complete 
story  of  the  orifrin 
and  history  of  that 
wonderful  instru- 
ment— the 


SAXOPHONE 


This  book  tells  you  when  to  use 
Saxophone  —  singly,  in  quartettes, 
in  sextettes,  or  in  regular  band;  how 
to  play  from  cello  parts   in  ore' 
and  many  other  thin>rs  you  woui d 
to  know.    The  Saxophone  ii  the  easiest 
of  ail  wind  instruments  to  play.  You  can  , 
learn  to  play  the  scale  in  en  hour  and 
soon  be  playing  popular  airs.    It  will  double 
your  income,  your  pleasure  and  your  popu 
larity.  Three  first  Iresori-isrnt  free.   Nothing 
can  take  the  place  of  the  Saxophone  for 

Home  Entertainment.  Church. 

Lodge  or  School,  or  for  Orchestra  Dance  Music 

You  raiv  try  liny  Burschir  Saxophone.  Cornet,  Trumpet.  Trom- 
bone or  other  Instrument  6  days.  If  eati«fte.i,  pay  for  .X  br  easy 
payments.  Mention  instrument  interested  in  when  senaing  lor 
Woe  tiook. 

BUESCHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 
Makers  of  Everything  in  Band  and  Orchestra  Instrument* 

194      Buescher   Block  ELKHART.  I  NO. 
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Learn  the  languages 
that  link  all  lands 


WHETHER    you    go 
abroad  or   stay  at 
home;  the  knowledge 
of  one   or  more  foreign  lan- 
guages   will    enable    you    to 

INCREASE 
YOUR  INCOME 

Whether  you  travel  abroad 
for  pleasure  or  for  business, 
a  knowledge  of  foreign  lan- 
guages is  essential  to  the 
complete  success  of  your  trip. 


SPANISH 


^pGLisal 


far 


You  can  learn  a  new  language  as  easily  as  a  new  tune 


T 


'HERE  are  thousands  of  opportunities  lor  "  two-language "  men  and  women. 
Whether  you  are  an  employer  or  an  employee,  a  clerk  or  an  executive,  a  pro- 
fessional  man  or  woman  in  any  branch  of  law,  medicine,  art,  literature,  music, 
science,  divinity,  pedagogy — another  language  will  help  you  increase  your  income, 
enlarge  your  social  and  business  prestige,  multiply  the  pleasures  of  travel  and  reading. 
Men  and  women  familiar  with  one  or  more  foreign  tongues  are  in  demand.  They  are 
needed  for  responsible  office-positions  and  on  the  road,  in  our  own  country,  as  well  as 
to  travel  abroad.     To-day,  linguistic  ability  commands  high  pay. 

LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 

(Title  Reg.  V.  S.  Pat.  Office ) 

WITH  ROSENTHAL'S  PRACTICAL  LINGUISTRY 


Anyone  can  learn  to  speak,  read,  and  write 
a  foreign  tongue,  easily  and  quickly — by  the 
Rosenthal  Language  Phone  Method. 

A  Few  Minutes  of  Spare  Time 

You  study  in  the  comfort  and  privacy  of 
your  own  home.  You  choose  your  own  time — 
whenever  you  are  in  the  mood.  You  can  use 
your  own  phonograph  (any  make;  or  we  will 
furnish  one. 

From  the  very  first  lesson,  you  begin  to  speak 
the  language  you  take  up.  You  say  and  under- 
stand phrases  that  will  be  of  constant  practical 
use 

No  Rules  to  Learn 

You  do  not  have  to  learn  any  rules  of  gram- 
mar or  syntax  or  conjugation.-.  Yet  perfect 
pronunciation  and  correct  diction  are  assured. 

Progress  is  ^urprizingly  rapid.  It  is  also 
intensely  interesting — as  hundreds  of  students 
written  us. 

Francis  Wilson,  the  famous  actor,  has  learned 
several  languages  by  means  of  the  Rosenthal 
Method.  lie  says:  "It  beats  a  teacher  all 
hollow,  for  it  is  the  teacher  itself  plus  something 
els< — that  is,  the  power  of  patience  and  repeti- 
tive energy  which  no  teacher  could  possibly 
•  -s." 

Better  Than  Living  Abroad 

It  i-  even  better  than  learning  by  living  in  a 
•i    country.      There,    speech     <*    acquired 


in  a  haphazard,  hit-or-miss  way.  You  learn 
as  circumstances  necessitate  —.-lowly  and  in- 
completely. You  hear  much  bad  grammar, 
and  crude  pronunciation,  and  so  inevitably  form 
many  bad  habits  of  speech. 

By  the  Rosenthal  Method,  you  learn  quickly, 
correctly,  methodically. 

One-third  of  Our  Population 
Speaks  a  Foreign  Tongue 

Exporting  and  importing  are  but  two  of  the 
many  fields  in  which  a  knowledge  of  languages 
is  of  great  value. 

Over  thirty-two  million  people  in  the  United 
States — nearly  one-third  of  the  population — 
speak  a  foreign  language.  You  can  interest  a 
man  more  thoroughly  and  convince  him  more 
quickly  by  talking  or  writing  to  him  in  his 
mother-tongue. 

When  you  vi>it  foreign  countries — for  pleas- 
ure or  business — familiarity  with  the  native 
languages  is  indispensable. 

Used  in  Famous  Universities 

The  Rosenthal  Method  has  been  praised, 
endorsed,  and  used  by  teachers  of  languages  in 
scores  of  famous  colleges  and  universities,  in- 
cluding Columbia,  Yale,  Harvard,  Princeton, 
Cornell,  Johns  Hopkins,  New  York,  Boston, 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Brown,  Ste 


vens  In-tit ute  of  Technology,   College  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  St.  Joseph's  Seminary. 

A  Social  Recreation 

It  is  not  a  selfish  and  isolating  pastime,  but 
one  that  can  be  shared  by  any  number — the 
whole  family  and  groups  of  friends. 


FREE 


.A  64-PAGE  BOOK 

THAT  TELLS  YOU 

How  to  Increase  Your  Income,  through  a 
knowledge  of  a  foreign  language,  whether  you 
are  an  employer  or  an  employee,  young  or  old, 
a  professional  man  or  woman,  a  practitioner 
of  any  of  the  arts  or  sciences — whoever,  what- 
ever, and  wherever  you  are.  How  to  Acquire 
Conversational  Fluency  in  a  Foreign  Tongue 
Quickly — and  devote  only  ten  minutes,  three 
times  a  day,  to  study.  How  familiarity  with 
even  one  foreign  language  Increases  Your 
Prestige — in  the  drawing-room,  the  club,  the 
office;  Widens  Your  Circle  of  Acquaintance 
social  and  commercial;  Multiplies  the  Pleasures 
of  Travel  and  Reading;  Broadens  Your  Intellec- 
tual  Horizon. 


FUNK  &  WAGNAI  IS  COMPANY.  533  Hess  Building.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  by  mail  (without  obligation  of  any 
kiml)  the  free  book  about  Language  study,  togethei 
with  details  of  your  offer  of  a  free  trial,  in  my  own 
home,  of  The  Language  Phone  Method  for  Spanish, 
French  or  Italian. 

\'<nne 

1  ililrcss 

L.D.  1-7-22. 

City   s«fl« 
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WITH  BRAINS,  SIR 

Standing  before  a  portrait  by  the  great  painter,  Benjamin  West,  a  young 
artist  was  impressed  with  the  wonderful  coloring,  but  thought  that  he,  too, 
could  paint  as  well  if  only  he  knew  the  secret  method  of  mixing  colors 
which  West  was  supposed  to  have  learned  from  the  Indians. 

And  so  he  asked  the  master:  "With  what  do  you  mix  your  colors,  Mr. 
West?" 

"With  brains,  sir,    "  was  the  quick  reply. 


In  his  shrewd  Quaker  way  the  old 
master  emphasized  a  truth  which 
holds  good  in  every  field  of  human 
effort. 

Take  for  example  pharmaceutical 
and  chemical  manufacture.  Take  such 
household  products  as  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  epsom  salt,  boric  acid,  etc.— 
products  which  vary  in  purity,  qual- 
ity and  usefulness  according  to  the 
maker. 

For  63  years  the  products  of  the 
House  of  Squibb  have  been  recognized 
as  the  highest  examples  of  purity  and 
quality.  To  the  professional  druggist 
the  name  Squibb  means  "none  better." 
Yet  Squibb  quality  is  no  more  the 
result  of  a  secret  formula  than  a  great 
painting  is.  The  ingredients  which 
go  into  a  Squibb  product  are  available 
to  the  whole  world.  Scientific  skill, 
professional    knowledge    and    manufac- 


turing  integrity   are   the   things   which 
make  Squibb  products  what  they  are. 

The  manufacturer  who  makes 
products  only  to  sell,  who  believes 
that  merely  making  a  profit  is  the 
mark  of  sucess,  fails  to  mix  his  ingredi- 
ents "with  brains";  because  the  world 
soon  discovers  the  inferiority  of  his 
goods  and  turns  to  other  and  more 
reliable  sources  of  supply. 

Squibb  products  are  made  not  to 
give  the  greatest  profit  to  the  maker, 
but  to  give  the  greatest  satisfaction  to 
the  user. 

Most  of  the  Squibb  products  are 
made  exclusively  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  are  used  only  by  physicians 
and  surgeons. 

The  name  Squibb  on  HOUSEHOLD 
PRODUCTS  is  equally  valued  as  posi- 
tive assurance  of  true  purity  and 
reliability. 


Squibb' s      Bicarbonate     of      Soda — exceedingly     pure, 
therefore  without   bitter  taste. 

Squibb's     Epsom     Salt — free    from    impurities.       Pre- 
ferred also  for  taste. 

Squibb's     Sodium      Phosphate—a      specially     purified 
product,  free  from  arsenic,  therefore  safe. 

Squibb's    Cod    Liver    Oil — selected    finest     Norwegian; 

cold  pressed;  pure  in  taste.     Rich  in  vitamine. 
Squibb's      Olive      Oil — selected      oil      from      Southern 

France.     Absolutely  pure.      (Sold  only  through 

druggists.) 
Squibb's    Sugar    of    Milk — specially    refined    for    pre- 
paring   infants'     food.       Quickly    soluble.       In 

sealed  tins. 
Squibb's      Boric      Acid — pure     and     perfectly     soluble, 

soft    powder    for    dusting;    granular    form    for 

solutions. 


Squibb's  Castor  Oil — specially  refined,  bland  in 
taste;  dependable. 

Squibb's  Stearate  of  Zinc — a  soft  and  protective 
powder  of  highest  purity. 

Squibb's  Magnesia  Dental  Cream  —  made  from 
Squibb's  Milk  of  Magnesia.  Contains  no  soap 
or  other  detrimental  substance.  Corrects 
mouth  acidity. 

Squibb's  Talcum  Powder — a  delightfully  soft  and 
soothing  powder.  Boudoir,  Carnation,  Violet 
and  Unscented. 

Squibb's  Cold  Cream ■-  an  exquisite  preparation  of 
correct   composition   for   the   care   of  the   skin. 

Squibb's  Pure  Spices  specially  selected  by  labora- 
tory tests  for  their  full  strength  and  flavor. 
(Sold  only  through  druggists.  I 


Sold  by  reliable  druggists  everywhere,  in  original  sealed  packages. 
'The  Priceless  Ingredient"  of  every  product  is  the  honor  and  integrity  of  its  maker. 
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Smartest  cap  you  ever  saw 
Genuine  imported  all- 
wool,  Scotch  Tweed. 

Beautifully  tailored  — extra 

large  and  full.  The  kind  for 

which  City  haberdashers  ask  I3.(W 

or  more.  Extra  heavy  peak.  Just 

•jJ  the  thing   for  zero  weather  yet 

nothing   smarter  will  be  seen  on 

MichiganBoulevard  or  Fifth  Avenue. 


Silk-Velvet  Lined  Ear-lap 

Extra  long,  wide  ear-lap.  lined  with 
,     long-nap,  heavy,  black  silk-velvet,  re- 
w  rsembling  seal.  Fltstishtto  head  and  ears. 
Keeps  out  cold.  Folds  out  of  sight  when  not 
used.  Fine  for  driving. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  S^/™]  »£ 

Pay  postman  only  $1.65  plus  a  few  peonies  postage  when  delivered. 
If  roa  don't  Ray  it's  the  mont  wonderful  cap  bargain  yop  ever  saw, 
return  It  and  we  will  refund  your  money  io  full.   Order  one  today. 

CASSMAN    BROTHERS  Department    61 

3014  East  92d  Street,  Chicago 

m  BECOME  AN   EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  big  salaries.  Thouaands  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  3000  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  S'l.OUO  to  $10,<XK>  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin.  The  course 
is  under  the  personal  supervision  of  William  B.  Caatenholz,  A.  M. .  C. 
P.  A.,  former  Comptroller  andlnstructor. University  of  Illinois:  Direc- 
tor ox  the  Illinois  Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountants,  ana  of  the 
National  Association  of  Cost  Accountants,  assisted  by  a  large  staff 
of  C.  P.  A'b,  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Ac- 
countants. Low  tuition  fee— easy  terms.  Write  now  for  information. 
LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.l52-HA,  Chicago 
7  u   Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World 

SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form, 

\  structure, and  writing  of  the  Short-Story  taught  by 

J  Dr.  J.  Bere  risen  wein,  for  years  lidif  or  of  I/ippIneott'O. 

150-page  catalogue  free.     Please  address 

TIIK  HOnE  lOUKtSFONDEMK  SCHOOL 

Dr.  Keeaweln     Dept.   71  Springfield,  fl&ss» 


|1|    A\# 0VaudevI1le    Acts 
r  I  ¥  .XllowtoStageaPlay 


Dialogs,  Monologs,  I 

Musical  Comedies! 

and  Kevuea,  MIn-fc    ■■«  ■  VMake-up  Goods 

etrel  OpenlngChoruses,  Darky  Plays.  Catalog  Free* 

T.  S.  DENISON  4  C0„  623  So.  Wabash,     Dept.   84,      CHICAGO 

A  Time  for  Wise  Spending 

one  needs  the  habit  of  thrift,  now,  for  only  through 
->ending  (which  is  true  thrift)  can  the  world  come 
•  o  normal.   Are  you  spending  your  income  wisely  ? 
Find  out  by  reading 

The  Book  of  Thrift 

Why  do  people  save  money? 

How  do  they  save  monsy? 

What  should  you  do  with  your  money  to  (let 

the  greatest  return  after  you  have  saved  it? 

This  remarkable  book  by  T.  D.  MacGregor  tells  you 
how  to  stretch  your  pay  envelope  in  these  times  of 
reduced  income  for  many. 

Let  "The  Book  of  Thrift"  guide  you  to  financial  suc- 
cess, as  it  has  thousands  of  others. 

This  book  will  not  tell  you  how  to  make  millions,  but 
how  millions  make 

350  pages;   70  illustrations ;   price  $1.50  net;  by  mail 
$1.62.    Large  l2tno.    Cloth. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


What  15c  Will  Bring  You 

Only  IScentsgivesyouthe  Pathfinder  13  CvniM  thf* 
weeks  on  trial.  The  Pathfinder  is  a  cheer-  ■■will  CI  1 1Z 
fill  illustrated  weekly,  published  at  the  Na-  lk|«>'|'|4%n'c 
tlon's  center  for  people  everywhere;  an  inde-  IIQIIUII  9 
pendent  home  paper  that  tells  the  story  of  the  f^onitftl 
world's  news  in  an  interesting,  understandable  %0d[MM  Ml 
way,  ThissplendidNationalweekly costsbut $layear.  ThePath- 
finder  is  the  Ford  of  the  publishing  world.  Splendid  serial  and  short 
stories  and  miscellany.  Question  Box  answers  your  questions  and 
is  a  mine  of  information.  Send  15  cents  and  we  will  send  the 
Pathfinder  on  probation  13  weeks.  The  15  cents  does  Dot  repay 
us,  but  we  are  glad  to  invest  in  new  friends.  Address  : 
The  Pathfinder.  691    LangdonSta..  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE   BURIAL 
W  30F  THE  DEAD 


MINISTERS  of  all  denominations 
will    welcome   this    very   useful 
hook   by  the  Rev.  George  Duffield, 
D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  VV.  Duf- 
field.  It  is  a  pastor's  complete  hand- 
—         ,    book  for  conducting  funerals.    Contains 
f\     a  number  of  short  services  and  extracts 
S\   \     from  thescriptures,  with  topics  and  texts 
a    \    \     t  hit  will  be  instantly  heloful  in  an  emer- 
gency.    Slips  handily  into  the  pocket.     No  pastor  should 
iwningit.    Cloth,  $1.00;  limp  leather,  $2.00;  add  8 
cents  for  postage  when  ordering. 
H  \K  k  WAliS  4 1.LS  COMPANY,  3S4  Fourth  At.iuks  *<■«  Viirk 


Who  Wrote 

"The  Doxology"— "Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee" 
—  "Come,  Holy  Spirit,  Heavenly  Dove"  — 
"A  Charge  to  Keep  I  Have" — "Asleep  in  Jesus, 
Blessed  Sleep"— •"  Awake,  My  Soul,  Stretch 
Every  Nerve"  —  "Blest  Be  Vie  Tie  Thai 
Binds"— "Rock  of  Ages,  Cleft  for  Me"? 

In  fact,  many  of 

The  Hymns 

which  in  childhood  we  learn 
and  cherish  through  life ; 
which  at  the  bier  of  some  be- 
loved one  we  listen  to  with 
moist  eye;  which  at  the  close 
of  a  happy  Sabbath  day  we 
sung  at  the  seashore,  in  the 
mountains  or  at  the  fireside. 

We  Love 

to  hear  them  sung  again  and 
again  and  never  tire  of  them. 
Some  of  life's  tenderest  chords 
are  inseparably  bound  up  with 
these  hymns  so  that  in  death  they 
are  the  touchstones  for  sorrowing 
hearts  that  revere  our  memory. 
No  book  could  afford  you  greater 
spiritual  refreshment  than  just 
such  a  work  as  is  here  brought 
to  your  notice.  Get  it  and  read 
it;  you'll  sing  these  hymns  with 
new  meanings  in  them  —  the 
hymns  you  love 

So  Well? 


English 
Hymns: 

their  Authors 
and  History,  by 
Rev.  Samuel  W. 
Duffield,  D.D., 
cites  in  alphabet- 
ical order  the 
first  lines  of  over 
1500  hymns,  giv- 
ing a  brief  biog- 
raphy of  author 
and  circu in- 
stances attend- 
ing its  composi- 
tion. 8vo.  cloth, 
075  pp.,  $4.00. 

Bishop    Vincent 

said:  "It  is  in- 
valuable in  pro- 
moting hymn 
services.'' 

gsy  An  indis- 
pensable book 
to  a  full  appre- 
ciation pf  fa- 
vorite hymns. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,        New  York 


"USED  BY  A  FEW-GOOD  AS  NEW" 

Late  Books  rented  in  Womratb/s  Library,  then  with- 
drawn in  excellent  condition. 
Beggar's  Gold,  Poole 
Brass,  Norris 
Briary  Bush,  Dell 
Dangerous  Age9,  M  acaulay 
Erik  Dorn,  Hecht 
If  Winter  Comes,  Hutchinson 
To  Let,  Galsworthy 

Americanization  of  Edward  Bok  (3.00)  our  Price  2.40 
Cruise  of  the  Kawa,  Traprock      (2.00)  our  Price  1.60 
Mirrors  of  Washington 
Mysterious  Japan,  Street 
Outline  of  History,  Wells 
Queen  Victoria,  Strachey 
Story  of  Mankind,  Van  Loon 

Prices  Include  Postage.     Send  for  Bargain  List 

Womrath's  Library,  21 D  West  45th  Street,  N.  Y. 


Following  are  typical: 
(2.00)  our  Price  1.45 
(2.00)  our  Price  1. 45 
(2.50)  our  Price  1.80 
(2.00)  our  Price  1.45 
(2.00)  our  Price  1.45 
(2.00)  our  Price  1.45 
(2.00)  our  Price  1.45 


.50)  our  Price  2.00 
,00)  our  Price  3.20 
._  00)  our  Price  4.00 
(S.oo)  our  Price  4.00 
(5.00)  our  Price  4.00 


aSend  for  Information  How  to  Kent  Boobs  by  Mai!, 
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What  Will  the  Irish 
Do  with  Ireland  NOW? 

Will  they  show  the  Bam©  Bagacity  and  vigor  in  developing  and  guiding 
their  own  Free  State  that  tliey  displayed  during  anoieiib and  medieval  times 
In  their  development  and  guidance  ol  Britain?  If  past  deeds  are  dd 
indication  of  fitness  for  future  aceoinpliehmeDtS,  the  answer  to  tbie  and 
many  other  puzxling  questions  will  be  fuundio 

IRELAND 

AND  THE  MAKING  OF  BRITAIN 

By  Benedict  Fitzpatrick 

Whether  your  interest  in  the  Irish  queBtiou  is  great  or  small,  purely 
academic  or  patriotic — whether  your  sympathies  lie  with  Ireland  or  with 
England — there  Is  revelation  afler  revelation  awaiting  you  in  this  splendid 
Dew  volume.    It  is  a  contribution  wbioh  no  other  individual  has  attempted. 

To  justify  her  ancient  standing,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  ehows  us  Ireland  as  one 
Ot  *'the  articulate  nationB  of  anti]uity,"  and  guardian  of  the  wisdom  of 
claeEiii'al  days.  We  see  the  Irish  as  masters  and  preceptors  of  the  English; 
we  observe  them  quelling  the  suicidal  warfare  of  English  tribes;  we  find 
them  to  he  the  chief  builders  of  Christendom.  'Wo  have  revealed  to  us  the 
foundation  Btonee  of  Ireland's  ability  to  govern  herself  and  others. 

The  volume  is  historical,  yet  the  very  facts  it  presents  are  so  astounding 
(though  backed  by  undisputable  authorities),  and  flO  graphically  pre- 
sented tha«  it  will  hold  your  attention  and  interest  with  all  the  intensity 
>f  a  masterpiece  of  fiction,  it  represents  some  ten  yeara  of  faithful  and 
tedious  research  and  travel  in  m-ny  oouDtrieS  collecting  and  verifying 
the  huge  mass  of  data  prtBented. 

No  one  henceforth  will  be  able  to  intervene  in  the  Irish  controversy  or 
pose  as  an  authority  on  British  or  European  history  without  taking  ao* 
count  of  the  historical  reconstructions  in  this  volume. 

Cloth,  8vo.  S78  -pages,  with  colored  map  of  medieval  Ire- 
land and  Britain.    At  booksellers,  $/t.00;  by  mail,  SU.16. 


PUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


How  We  Got  Our  English 

Dr.  James  C.  Fernald  gives  a  most  interesting 
answer  in  his  new  book. — ■ 

HISTORIC     ENGLISH 

THIS  BOOK  is  even  more  than  a  story  of  the 
development  of  the  English  language.  It  is  a 
fascinating  historical  resume  of  the  English  people  as 
shown  in  the  evolution  of  their  speech.  Beginning 
when  Britain  was  a  savage  island,  it  graphically  de- 
scribes events,  including  the  invasions  of  neighboring 
tribes,  that  helped  to  form  our  language;  gives  unique 
samples  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Chaucerian  English  and 
charmingly  describes  the  gradual  refinement  of  our 
words.  The  book  reveals  the  recognized  scholarship  of 
theauthorand  the  diligent  research  the  work  required. 

"One  of  the  most  interesting  books  we  have  read." 
—  New  York  Herald. 

"The  book  is  more  than  one  of  information.  It  is  one  to 
thrill  us  with  pride  In  our  common  heritage  and  to  give  us 
i- r- -.i t .  r  langu  ige  perspective  and  .1  greater  respect  tor  the 
Significance  Ol    tie-  won  Is  vye  utter." — Host  on  Herald. 

"As  fascinating   as  fielion." — Topeka  Capital. 
12  mo.  Cloth.     293  pages.     $1.90,  net;  $2.00,  postpaid 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers,  354-360  fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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"What  Have  You  Read?" 

When  that  big  question  is  put  to  you,  you  will  be  glad  you  learned 
the  secret  of  15  minutes  a  day.     Send  for  the  book  that  gives  it 


THERE  will  be  a  dozen  competi- 
tors for  your  big  opportunity 
when  it  comes.  What  questions  will 
be  asked  by  the  man  who  is  to  make 


the  d 


ecision  among  them 


This  question,  almost  certainly: 
"What  have  you  read?"  Business 
leaders  are  asking  it  more  and  more. 

"In  every  department  of  practical 
life,"  says  ex-President  Hadley  of 
Yale,  "men  in  commerce,  men  in 
transportation,  and  in  manufactures 
have  told  me  that  what  they  really 
wanted  from  our  colleges  was  men 
who  have  this  selective  power  of 
using  books  efficiently." 

Not  book-worms;  not  men  who  have 
read  all  kinds  of  miscellaneous 
books.  Not  men  who  have  wasted 
their  whole  leisure  time  with  the 
daily  papers.  But  those  who  have 
read    and    mastered    the    few    great 


books  that  make  men  think  clearly 
and  talk  well. 

What  are  those  few  great  books? 
How  shall  a  busy  man  find  them? 
The  free  book  offered  below  answers 
those  questions:  it  describes  the 
plan  and  purpose  of 

DR.  ELIOT'S 

FIVE-FOOT  SHELF 

OF  BOOKS 

The  books  that  make   men   think  straight 
and  talk  welt 

Every  well-informed  man  and 
woman  should  at  least  know  some- 
thing about  this  famous  library. 

The   free  book   tells   about    it — how 


Send  for 
this  FREE  booklet 

that  gives 

Dr.  Eliot's  own  plan 

of  reading 


1   -""vl 

m 
m 

si 


FIFTEEN 
MINUTES   Eg 
A  BAY     mi 


l 


Dr.  Eliot  has  put  into  his  Five-Foot 
Shelf  "the  essentials  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation," how  he  has  so  arranged  it 
that  even  "fifteen  minutes  a  day' 
are  enough,  how  in  pleasant  mo- 
ments of  spare  time,  by  using  the 
reading  courses  Dr.  Eliot  has  pro- 
vided for  you,  you  can  get  the  knowl- 
edge of  literature  and  life,  the  cul- 
ture, the  broad  viewpoint  that  every 
university  strives  to  give. 

"For  me,"  wrote  one  man  who  had 
sent  in  the  coupon,  "your  little  free 
book  meant  a  big  step  forward,  and 
it  showed  me  besides  the  way  to  a 
vast  new  world  of  pleasure." 

Every  reader  of  Literary  Digest  is 
invited  to  have  a  copy  of  this  hand- 
some and  entertaining  little  book. 
It  is  free,  it  'will  be  sent  by  mail,  and 
involves  no  obligation  of  any  sort. 
Merely  clip  the  coupon  and  mail  it 
today. 


«^Ai       »■—     «h>       m\f 


P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  COMPANY  HCK 

416  West  Thirteenth  Street.   New  York 

By  mail,  absolutely  free  and  without  obligation,  send  me  tht    ' 
little  guide  book  to  the  most  famous  books  in  the  world,  de-    i 
scribing  Dr.  Eliot's  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books,  and  containing 
the  plan  of  reading  recommended   by  Dr.  Eliot   of  Harvard. 


Nc 


,  lYrite  piainly 


Address 
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The  Desk 
Standard  Dictionary 


$2.00 


The  greatest  abridged  dictionary  published. 
Defines,  explains,  pronounces,  and  gives  the 
derivation  of  about  80,000  words  and  phrases, 
all  in  one  simple  vocabulary  order,  including 
information  concerning  persons,  places,  coun- 
tries, cities,  states,  battles,  treaties,  mountains, 
rivers,  etc.,  such  as,  Przemysl,  Dardanelles, 
Prussia,  Joffre,  Maubeuge,  Vistula,  Marne, 
etc.  1,200  illustrations.  Thorough,  practical, 
and  instructive  treatment  of  synonyms,  giving 
not  mere  lists  of  synonymous  words,  but  ex- 
amples of  use  in  actual  sentences  showing  their 
varying  shades  of  meaning.  Leading  events  of 
American  and  English  history.  A  number  of 
tables,  lists,  and  phrases  are  included — coins 
— astronomy,  weights  and  measures,  metric  sys- 
tem, chemical  elements,  presidents,  sovereigns. 
law,  prefixes  and  suffixes,  foreign  words  and 
phrases,  etc. 

An  I  in  addition  to  these  valuable  vocabulary 
features  and  hundreds  of  smaller  illustrations,  the 
book  contains  full-pane  illustrations,  scientifically 
correct,  and  unusually  attractive,  which  serve  the 
purpose  of  visualizing  the  information  sought  after 
— such  as  the  page  plates  of:  Agricultural  Imple- 
ments—  Barks  of  Trees — Examples  of  Architecture 
— Types  of  Land  and  Water  Birds — Types  of  Cattle 
— Types  of  Dogs — Food  and  Game  Fishes — Types 
of  Flowers  —  Types  of  Fowl,  of  Horses  —  Common 
American  Leaves,  etc.,  etc. 

Practical  Working  Dictionary 
"It  is  a  practical  and  practicable  working  dic- 
tionary for  men  of  affairs.     The  best  condensation 
thus  far." — Philadelphia  North  American. 

Useful — Convenient 

"The  nearest  approach  to  an  unabridged  dic- 
tionary we  have  seen.  It  is  a  work  of  uncommon 
usefulness  and  convenience.  By  the  employment 
of  specially  manufactured  paper,  the  volume  is  not 
of  formidable  size,  despite  its  900  pages,  and  econ- 
omy of  space,  and  skill  in  arrangement  have  been 
practised  to  a  very  unusual  degree." — St.  Louis 
Republic. 

Cloth.  $2.00;       Thumb-Notch  Index,  $2.25. 

Half-Leather,  Index,  $2.75. 
Limp  Morocco,  Thumb-Notch  Index,  $6.00. 

Exquisitely  bound  in  full  crushed  Levant,  gill  edges, 
tooled  inside,  raised  bands,  boxed,  $12.00. 

Average  carriage  charges,   16c.  extra. 


The  Comprehensive 
Standard  Dictionary 


$1.00 


Of  wonderful  resourcefulness  for  all  general 
purposes.  Defines  and  explains  48,000  words 
and  phrases.  Contains  1,000  pictorial  illustra- 
tions. For  ease  of  reference,  everything  in 
the  volume  is  in  one  alphabetical  order.  Valu- 
able tables  and  plates  are  included  in  their 
proper  alphabetical  order,  such  as:  Coins  of 
the  World,  Constellations,  Planets,  Stars — ■ 
Metric  System  —  Presidents  —  Sovereigns — ■ 
Forms  of  Cut  Diamonds — Types  of  Dogs — 
Forms  of  Knots  and  How  to  Make  Them — 
Prefixes,  Suffixes — Weights  and  Measures — • 
Types  of  Cattle — Types  of  Cats — Birds — Barks 
of  Trees— Examples  of  Architecture — Aero- 
planes— the  Zeppelin — Flowers — Fowl — Horses 
— Leaves — etc. 


"These  dictionaries  have  placed  the  literary 
world  under  an  obligation  not  easy  to  estimate. 
The  Comprehensive  is  in  every  way  a  desirable 
edition." — Argonaut,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Covers  Recent  Advances  in  Science,  Etc. 

"Special  pains  have  been  taken  to  cover  the 
recent  advances  in  science  and  invention  as  far  as 
these  have  come  into  practical  use  as  in  aviation, 
radio-activity,  wireless  telegraphy,  etc." — The 
Pioneer  Press,  St.  1'aul,  Minn. 


Convenient  —  Remarkably  Extensive 

"A  dictionary  of  convenient  size,  and  at  the 
same  time  remarkably  extensive  for  one  supposedly 
limited." — Times-Star,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Ideal  For  Ready  Reference 

"It  is  an  ideal  ready  reference  book." — San 
Erancisco  Chronicle. 


Cloth,  $1.00;   Thumb-Notch  Index,  $1.25. 

Average  carriage  charges,   12c.  extra. 


The  Concise 
Standard  Dictionary 

75c. 

Gives  the  Spelling,  Pronunciation,  Meaning, 
etc.,  of  about  35,000  words  and  phrases.  Con- 
tains 780  pictorial  illustrations.  Designed  to 
meet  the  most  recent  demands  for  an  up-to- 
date  and  convenient  dictionary  for  handy 
home  and  desk  use.  In  addition  to  the 
page  plates  of  Food  and  Game  Fish — Cattle — 
Fowl — Architecture — etc.,  it  contains  valuable 
tables  of  various  kinds,  and  an  Appendix  in- 
cluding Faulty  Diction  and  Its  Correction — 
Rules  for  Spelling — Proper  Names — Foreign 
Words  and  Phrases — Flowers,  Gems,  and  Their 
Symbolism — -Abbreviations  and  Contractions, 
etc.  The  book  is  especially  well  illustrated 
for  a  volume  of  its  size. 

"  Especially  rich  in  practical  information." — 
Minneapolis  Tribune. 

"Will  prove  a  convenience  to  many." — N.  Y. 
Sun. 

For  Schools 

"Admirably  adapted  for  individual  use  in  the 
upper  grammar  grades  of  our  public  schools." — 
American  Education,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Up-to-Date 

"Contains  an  immense  amount  of  up-to-date 
information." — Rochester  Post-Express. 

A  Handy  Dictionary 

"A  book  that  should  appeal  to  all  persons  who 
need  a  handy  dictionary." — Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

Small  and  Cheap — But  Valuable 

"The  Appendix  is  especially  rich  in  information 
which  will  be  of  practical  use  to  all.  The  book  is 
small  and  cheap  but  it  contains  valuable  material." 

■ — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


Cloth,  75c;      Limp  Morocco,  $1.75. 
Thumb-Notch  Index,  25c.  extra. 

Exquisitely  bound  in  full  crushed  Levant,  gilt  edges, 
tooled  inside,  raised  bands,  boxed,  $10.00. 

Average  carriage  charges,   12c,  extra. 


At  All  Bookstores,  or 
the  Publishers 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 
COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Just  What  You  Want  to  KNOW 

INSTANTLY  ACCESSIBLE 

Each  Volume  a  Veritable  Gold  Mine  of  Valuable  Facts 


A  Size  for 
Every  Purpose 

A  Price 
for  Every  Purse 
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How  to  Make  a  Hit  with 
Influential  People ! 


SOMETHING  about  Richard  Bradley  made 
him  attract  unusual  attention  wherever 
lie  went.  You  would  instinctively  pick 
him  out  of  a  crowd  as  worthy  of  note.  In  a 
gathering  of  any  sort — at  the  club,  at  dinners  or 
business  meetings — the  most  important  people 
present  could  always  be  found  around  Bradley, 
eager  to  make  friends  with  him.  And  as  for  the 
ladies — well,  to  use  a  colloquial 
expression,  they  literally 
"threw  tbemselves  at  him." 

It  wasn't  Bradley's  physical 
appearance,  or  the  way  he 
dressed  or  acted,  that  caused 
him  to  attract  such  favorable 
attention.  In  these  things  he 
was  not  unlike  other  men.  But 
there  was  a  vividness  and 
charm  about  him  which  you 
felt  the  moment  you  saw  him; 
and  in  his  eye  was  the  glint  of 
stul  acquired  only  by  men 
who  are  doing  things  in  a  big 
way. 

Yet  he  had  started  life  as  an 
errand  boy  with  a  grammar- 
school  education.  And  now  at 
29  years  of  age  he  was  making 
#12,000  a  year  in  a  keenly- 
competitive  business  in  which 
none  but  mature  men  of  high 
education  were  supposed  to  be 
able  to  succeed. 


Bradlev  then  told  me  astonishing  things  about  men  and 
women,  life,  business  ami  the  world  in  general.  I  was 
utterly  astounded  at  what  lie  said.  It  seemed  as  though 
a  curtain  had  suddenly  been  lifted  from  mv  eyes  and  I 
could  now  see  clearly  for  the  first  time.  Then  he  drew 
his  chair  close  to  mine  and  told  me  a  mental  knack  to  use 
in  dealing  with  people  so  as  to  immediately  destroy  any  ad- 
vantage they  have  over  you,  and  to  gain  the  advantage  yourself. 

"And  now,"  continued  Bradley,  in  a  tone  of  friendly 
command,  "telephone  to  the  man  I  told  you  about  and 
ask  for  an  appointment." 


BRADLEY  and  I  saw  each 
other  often,  and,  natu- 
rally, I  valued  his  friendship 
highly.  One  day  he  dropped 
in  to  sec  me  with  a  "tip"  on  a 
big  job  he  said  I  could  get  if  I'd  go  after  it.  It  was 
a  big  job— right  in  my  line— but  I  felt  it  was 
altogether  too  big  for  me  at  that  time.  I 
doubted  if  I  could  get  it;  and  even  if  I  could, 
I  didn't  see  how  I  could  possiblv  be  worth  the 
large  salary  it  paid.  As  I  told  this  to  Bradley  a 
look  of  surprise,  then  of  utter  amuzement, 
flashed  across  his  face. 

"  Too  big  for  you!"  he  exploded — "what  non- 
sense! Nothing  is  too  big,  or  too  important,  or 
too  good  for  you — or  for  anyone  else.  Get  that 
foolish  nonsense  out  of  your  mind.  The  reason 
why  you  and  lots  of  other  fellows  aren't  getting 
more  money  is  because  you  let  the  world  bluff  you. 
iou've  already  got  the  ability — much  more 
than  many  men  holding  high  positions — but 
you  haven't  yet  learned  the  knack  of  making  peo- 
ple pay  you  big  money  for  it." 


How  to— 

— gain  the  self-assurance  that 
strongly  impresses  people; 

— overcome  nervousness  in 
meeting  people ; 

— meet  and  deal  with  "big"  peo- 
ple as  easily  as  you  do  your 
closest  friends; 

— quickly  develop  an  impressive, 
winning  personality; 

— dominate  and  control  people; 

— prevent  people  from  out-wit- 
ting you; 

— quickly  get  a  substantial  raise, 
promotion  or  anything  you 
especially  want; 

— use  the  secret  of  making  big 
money  to  bring  you  quick 
results; 

lake  people  look  upon  you  as 
a  "winner"; 

-intensify  your  knowledge  and 
skill,  without  further  studv,  to 
make  it  bring  you  substantial 
and  quick  rewards ; 


— win  your  way  into  the  highest 
social  circles. 


I  SAW  my  man  the  following  day, 
and  did  exactly  what  Bradley  told 
me  to  do  both  before  and  during  the  in- 
terview. And  I  got  that  job.'  Yes,  actu- 
ally landed  a  job  I  was  afraid  to 
tackle  until  Bradley  told  me  such 
astonishing  things.  You  can  well 
Imagine  my  delight!  It  pays  me 
three  times  more  than  I  ever  thought 
myself  capable  of  earning!  All  my 
friends  are  wondering  how  I  did  itl 
I've  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  I'm 
making  good  in  a  big  way — got  It 
straight  from  the  president  at  lunch- 
con.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  Bradley 
I'd  still  be  asleep  in  a  rut  letting  the 
world  bluff  me  out  of  money  which 
Is  rightfully  mine.  But  now  I  know 
the  knack  of  gelling  big  money! 

WHAT  Bradley  told  me  was  this: 
"You  know  thai  until  recent 
generations  our  ancestors,  as  a  race, 
were  oppressed,  exploited  and  held 
do:cu  bv  the  governing  classes.  They 
were  bluffed  into  believing  that  kings 
an  1  I  lie  ruling  classes  were  infinitely 
better  vrnA  al  rogether.ru  p«-tor  to  them. 
The  ruling  classes  forced  this  blujf 
on  the  people  by  means  of  artificial 
standardsof  society  and  a  lot  of  Hub- 
dub  magnificence. 

"Today  von  and  the  rest  of  us 
laugh  at  this.  We  know  it  to  be 
bunk.  But  just  as  we  inherit  our 
type  of  hodv,  so  do  we  inherit  our 
stale  nl  mind.  Our  ancestors  hail  a 
high  respect  for — even  fear  of — peo- 
ple in  authority.  Recent  researches  in  psycho-analysis 
prove  that  even  today  most  of  us  have  an  undue  respect 
for,  or  actual  fear  of,  people  in  positions  of  authority.  We 
may  not  realize  it.  Consciously  we  mav  not  have  this 
fear;  hut,  nevertheless,  we  have  it — planted  deep  in  our 
subconscious  mind — inherited  from  our  ancestors. 

"Thi  r  is  why  so  few  people  get  the  rich  rewards  they 
an  entitled  to.  They  know  thej  are  worth  more  money, 
but  they  dislike  to  face  the  boss.  They  know  thev  have 
the  ability  to  hold  a  bigger  job,  but  lack  the  know-how 
and  the  nerve  to  get  it.  Tens  of  thousands  of  natural-bom 
money-makers  and  leaders  of  men  are  today  held  down  to 
underpaid  jobs  simply  because  they  are  bl,ijfed  by  other  men. 
And  many  splendid  men  and  women  find  themselves  un- 
able to  enter  high  social  circles,  simply  because  of  an  in- 
herited state  of  mind. 

"But  there's  a  simple  way  t  >  q  I  if  try  overcome  this  in- 
herited handicap,"  continued  Bradley.  "  It  will  not  only 
wipe  out  your  fears,  bur  give  you  invincible  courage,  dash 
and  intrepidity  which  sweeps  everything  before  it.  and 
makes  people  view  you  with  amazed  admiration.  It  will 
enable  you  to  dominate  other  people  instead  ol  being  domi- 
nated bv  than."     And  tin  n  he  told  me  the  a. rtual  methods 

Of/right.  1922,  FairKttd  Publishers  tie. 


to  use — the  methods  which  enabled  me  to  -win  and  hold  my 
big  job  which  pavs  me  three  times  mcrethan  1  r:er  thought 
myself  capable  of  earning. 

Startling  Revelations  ! 

THE  whole  of  these  a  toni  .lung  facts,  with  all  tiie  power- 
ful methods,  are  clearly  and  fullv  told  in  "NERVE,"  a 
remarkable  6-volume  pocket-size  Course  by  William  G. 
Clifford.  That  is  where  Bradley  got  his  information  which 
enabled  him  and  his  friend  to  accomplish  such  remarkable 
things.  Within  one  hour  after  vou  stait  to  read  this  as- 
tonishing Course  your  eves  will  be  opened  as  thev  never 
were  opened  before!  There  is  nothing  to  laboriously  study 
or  learn.  You  can  apply  at  once  the  powerful  methods  it 
gives  you — methods  which  will  immediately  thrill  you  with 
invincible  courage  and  give  you  great  pouter  over  men  and 
women  and  the  world  at 
large. 

SEND  NO  MONEY. 
Merely  fill  in  and  mail 
the  coupon.  The  com- 
plete Course  "NERVE," 
in  six  attractive  volumes, 
goes  to  you  immediately. 
Simply  pay  the  postman 
$1.25  l''u<;  postage  and 
the  complete  Course  is 
yours,  if  you  are  not  de- 
lighted, return  the  Course 
withiu  live  days  and  v  our 
monc.  will  instantly  be 
refunded. 

You  have  a  1 w  a  v  s 
wanted  to  know  how  to 
forcefully  assert  your 
command  respect  from 
other  men;  how  to  meet 
the  biggest  business  and 
social  leaders  with  the 
impressive  manner  that 
wins  their  admiration; 
how  to  feel  at  ease  under 
all  conditions;  how  to 
know  if  the  other  man  Is 
bluffing  you  and  how  to 
quick  I  v  turn  the  tables  on 
him.  All  these  things  and 
more — including  the  se- 
cret of  making  big  money 
—  ire  clearly  anil  specific- 
allv  told  in  "NERVE," 
.is  you  will  quickly  see  to 
your  great  profit  and  de- 
light. 

We  mav  be  compelled  to  withdraw  this  ieni.irk.il' 
at  any  moment.  SO  it  is  suggested  that  you  get  "NERVE" 
now — before  it  is  too  late.' 

Fairfield  Publishers  Inc., 

110  West  40th  Street  (Dept.  867)  New  York  Citv 


Big  Cut 
In  Price! 

"NERVE"  has  created  a 
tremendous      impression. 

Letters  and  telegrams  are 
snowing  us  under.  Personal 
calls  by  the  score.  All  from 
purchasers  —  telling  how 
greatly  they  have  been  as- 
tonished —  delighted  — 
thrilled  —  pushed  to  suc- 
y  "M.U\  I  . 

Orders  an  flooding  u^ 
The  big,  new,  rev  i«e<l  edi- 
tion of  "NERVE" 
regularly  for  S3.  But  now 
1  cut  cost  s  by  prim  - 
ing  large  editions  We'll 
share  our  saving  with  you. 

If  you  order  immedi- 
ately we'll  send  von  the 
regular  $3  Course  for  only 
Si  25.  A  clear  saving  10 
you  of  I1.75  Was  J  3  — 
now  Si  .:■;.  lint  von 
ACT   QUICKLY! 


25 


Special 

Quick-Action 

Offer! 


FAIRFIELD  I't'BLISHERS  Inc..  HOW.  40th  S 

Send   me   "NERVE"  by   William   G.    Clifford, 

volumes.     I  will  pay  the  postman  fl  . 

on  arrival.      It  is  understood  th  it.   if  I  am  D    I 

mav  return  the  Course  to  you  within  five  da  money 

back  instantly. 


(  Prx  i. 


J    Street  . 

■ 


I    City 867 

■  Price  outside  of  t".  S  ,  $1.35  cash  with  order. 
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Why  some  men  always  look  stylish 

HPHEY  get  clothes  in  excellent  taste— good 

-*-    style  to  start  with;  then  the  careful  sew* 

ing  and  fine  all-wool  fabrics  that  hold  the 

style;  it  stays  We  make  our  clothes  that  way 

Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 
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THUGGERY   IN   OUR   CITIES 


A  ME  RICA'S    BIG    CITIES   seem   to  be  the  new  battle- 

/\      ground  of  banditry,   which  popular   thought  formerly 

L   JL  associated  with  Mexico  and   our  own   "Wild   West." 

<y  a  strange  perversion  of  the  holiday  spirit  it  makes  its  most 

agrant  showing  at  the  Christmas  season,  police  officials  report. 

"I      found      myself     facing 


without    money," 
a    former    security 


CROOKS  ADMIT 


ROBBINGTOPAY  ggi^ 
LAWYERS'  FEES 


Guard  Kills 
Look-Out  as 
Bandits  Flee 

Negro  Marksman  Halts  6 
Who  Rob  Woman  At- 
tache of  San  Juan  Hill 
TencmentOffice  of  ?800 


atv 


d2 


Christmas 

^claimed 

desman,  arrested  for  the 
turdcr  of  an  elderly  New  York 
sweler  in  the  course  of  an 
ttempted  daylight  robbery. 
in  December  22  New  York's 
San  Juan  Hill"  section  was 
le  scene  of  a  hold-up  and 
un-fight  which  resulted  in 
le  killing  of  one  bandit  and 
le  wounding  of  another.  The 
ext  day  the  news  columns  re- 
ected  even  greater  activity 
a  the  part  of  New  York  ban- 
its.  A  hold-up  man  was 
Bled  and  two  detectives 
rounded  in  an  attempted 
igar-store  robbery;  a  gang 
lot  and  killed  a  Bronx  cafe 
roprietor;  and  shots  were 
red  in  hold-ups  on  the  Bowery 
nd  in  Brooklyn.  Altogether, 
sports  the  New  York  Tribune, 
tie  three  days  preceding 
hristmas  witnessed  at  least 
hirteen  hold-ups  in  the 
letropolis,  with  accompany- 
ig  casualties  totaling  four 
illed  and  six  wounded.  "It 
I  admit  led  at  Police  Head- 
uartcrs,"  rep:  rted  She  New 
fork  Titncs  at  the  year's  end, 
that  recent  hold-ups  and  acts 
f  violence  in  the  city's  streets 

nd  business  places  exceeded  all  previous  records  for  a  similar 
tiriod,  including  the  'crime  wave'  of  a  year  ago."  But  to 
fiance  against  this  we  have  the  assurance  of  New  York's  newly 
tooted  district  attorney,  Joab  II.  Banton,  that  "the  crime 
rave  is  receding,"  that  there  are  "fewer  violent  crimes  to-day 
han  a  year  ago,"  and  that  "New  York  is  the  best  big  city  in 
he  world." 

In  the  same  interview,  however,  Mr.  Banton  recognizes  the 
aistence  of  a  "world-wide"  epidemic  of  crime  since  the  war: 
md  lie  explains  that  it  becomes  more  acute  around  Christmas 
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because  "the  criminals  know  cash  is  in  the  till  and  they  will 
get  a  return  for  their  effort."  That  the  epidemic  is  at  least 
nation-wide  is  evident  if  we  glance  at  the  press  of  other  American 
cities.  The  headlines  reproduced  herewith  were  gleaned  during 
the  holiday  season  from  papers  raiiging  from  Boston  to  Sacra- 
mento. Chicago  dispatches 
tell  us  that  murders  in  that 
city  averaged  nearly  one  a 
day  throughout  1921,  and 
that  "the  first  day  of  the  new- 
year  in  Chicago  was  marked 
by  a  score  of  crimes,  including 
the  shooting  to  death  of  one 
man  and  the  theft  of  jewelry 
valued  at  810,000  from  two 
couples  who  were  kidnapped 
by  automobile  bandits."  We 
read  further  that  the  burglars, 
safe-blowers,  pickpockets  and 
highwaymen  of  Chicago  cap- 
tured money  and  loot  during 
1921  amounting  to  nearly 
$4,000,000,  of  which  they  suc- 
ceeded in  retaining  $2,250,000. 
From  Atlanta  comes  the  cry 
that  "present  conditions  are 
intolerable";  and  in  Tin  Con- 
stitution of  that  city,  dated 
December  28.  Ave  read:  "Not 
a  day  passes  without  its 
quota  of  safe-blowings,  bur- 
glaries, highway  robberies,  etc., 
and  scarcely  a  night  without 
its  shootings,  stabbings  and 
killings."  Says  the  New 
Haven  Journal-Courier: 
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"It    may    not    be    a    crime 
'wave'   that    is   sweeping   the 

country,  but  it  can  scarcely 
be  denied  that  crime  is  more 
rampant  than  it  has  ever  been: 
criminals  are  more  resourceful  and  desperate,  aided  as  they 
are  by  modern  inventions  capable  of  being  applied  to  criminal 
indulgences,  while  the  protecting  arm  of  the  government  is 
raised  with  feebler  resistance." 

How  are  we  to  explain  this  alarming  growth  of  thuggery  in  our 
big  cities?  By  the  wide-spread  disregard  for  life  and  property 
born  of  the  World  War.  say  many.  By  the  greatly  increased 
chance  of  making  a  "getaway,"  which  results  from  the  use 
<>f  the  automobile  by  modern  bandits,  say  others.  By  the  abuse 
of  the  bailing  privilege  and  the  suspended  sentence,  and  by  the 
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generally  antiquated  and  inefficient  methods  of  our  criminal 
courts,  say  still  others.  The  periodicity  of  urban  crimes  of 
violence  is  explained  by  the  Seattle  Times  by  the  theory  that 
"cold  weather  drives  the  seeker  after  'easy  money'  into  the 
centers  of  population,  where,  the  competition  between  opposing 
bands  of  crooks  being  sharp,  desperadoes  resort  to  extraordinary 
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SOFT  FOR  THE  CROOKS. 

— Branner  in  the  New  York  Daily  News. 


tactics  in  order  to  obtain  loot."  The  popular  theory  that  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  crime  in  this  country  is  committed 
by  aliens  does  not  seem  to  be  entirely  supported  by  the  evidence. 
Says  the  Detroit  Free  Press: 

"The  fact  is  that,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  statistics 
of  crime  fail  to  show  that  foreign-born  people  are  any  more 
criminal  than  natives.  Some  years  ago,  figures  were  gathered 
indicating  that  in  the  entire  United  States  the  foreign-born 
prison  population  constituted  23.7  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The 
foreign-born  males  over  15  years  old  in  the  country  constituted 
23  per  cent,  of  the  class  as  a  whole. 

"This  shows  a  slight  excess  of  criminals  among  foreigners, 
but  when  it  is  remembered  that  there  is  an  abnormally  large 
per  cent,  of  single  men  among  foreigners  and  that  they  are 
likely  to  be  young  and  poor,  the  difference  is  too  small  to  prove 
anything." 

In  New  York,  according  to  such  authorities  as  Police  Com- 
missioner Enright,  Chief  Magistrate  McAdoo  and  Judge  Ro- 
salsky,  we  have  an  orgy  of  thuggery  because  we  "coddle"  our 
criminals  After  reading  to  a  representative  of  the  New  York 
Times  a  list  of  well-known  criminals  who  had  either  been  released 
on  bail  or  freed  by  suspended  sentences,  Commissioner  Enright 
said: 

"Such  cases  as  these  add  greatly  to  the  difficulties  of  police 
work  at  such  times  as  the  present.  There  should  be  some  remedy 
for  the  ease  with  which  old  criminals  get  bail,  often  for  the  pur- 
pose of  escaping  the  '  line-ups '  and  identification,  or  to  renew  their 
criminal  activities.  The  records  of  these  men  are  furnished  by 
the  police,  records  based  on  facts  which  should  not  be  ignored, 
and  yet  the  offenders  go  free,  and  the  rights  of  the  citizen  and 
question  of  the  safety  of  property  apparently  are  overlooked  in 
disposing  of  such  cases.  .  .  . 

' '  Society  should  see  to  it  by  notifying  parole  boards,  probation 
societies,  prison  associations  and  all  the  uplift  groups  that  they 
must  keep  hands  off  known  criminals  and  leave  them  to  the 
proper  penalties  provided  by  law." 


Judge  Rosalsky  of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  sounds  a 
similar  warning  when  he  points  out  that  "societies  originally 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  reform  criminals  now  seem 
to  be  trying  to  reform  the  sentences  imposed  by  judges."  In 
the  anomalous  situation  which  has  resulted,  says  The  Times, 
the  law  and  its  administration  sometimes  operate  to  "encourage 
and  protect  crime."  "The  renewed  activity  of  the  hold-ups  and 
gun-carrying  bandits,  in  the  cases  where  they  were  arrested," 
says  Magistrate  McAdoo,  "has  shown  that  most  of  them  have 
long  records  of  bailing  and  skipping,  not  to  speak  of  other  legal 
mercies  extended  to  them."  He  further  states  that  "crooks 
with  long  records  are  escorted  to  the  courts  by  agents  of  bonding 
companies  who  without  hesitation  bond  them  anywhere  from 
$1  to  $100,000,  and  at  once."  Another  factor  that  increases 
crime  in  New  York,  he  says,  is  the  absence  of  any  New  Jersey 
law  corresponding  to  New  York's  Sullivan  law,  which  forbids 
carrying  concealed  weapons.  He  criticized  the  "suspended 
sentence  "  in  the  case  of  confirmed  criminals,  but  warned  against 
confusing  this  with  "probation,"  which,  he  said,  produced 
excellent  results.  A  reporter  for  the  New  York  Globe  cites 
the  following  case  of  abuse  of  bail,  told  him  by  Chief  In- 
spector Lahey  of  the  Police  Department: 

"A  man  had  been  arrested  three  times  this  year,  and  three 
times  had  his  bail  ready.  All  three  cases  were  awaiting  trial 
against  him.  A  few  weeks  ago  we  again  caught  him  red-handed 
at  a  hold-up  trick.  Somewhat  surprized,  I  asked  him  what  he 
was  up  to,  trying  another  trick  while  out  on  bail  in  three  cases. 
His  answer  was  that  he  needed  the  money  to  pay  his  bail  bonds 
and  his  lawyer." 
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THE  BATTLE   OF  NEW  YORK. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


To  quote  the  Globe  interviewer  further: 


. 


"  'Fall  money,'  said  Inspector  Lahey  when  an  explanation  of 
this  term  of  the  underworld  was  requested,  'is  the  boodle'  which 
every  clever  crook  always  has  stowed  away  to  provide  his  bail 
bond  when  it  is  needed.  The  old-timer  would  no  more  think  of 
touching  that  money  than  of  flying,  even  were  he  starving.   That 
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money,  or  possibly  the  amount  may  be  in  jewels,  is  often  de- 
posited long  before  'a  trick  is  pulled.'  Then  if  the  crook  'falls.' 
as  they  call  it,  he  has  his  bail  instantly  at  hand. 

"  But  what  of  the  bond  people'/  Do  (hey  knowingly  encourage 
crime  by  accepting  such  retainers'."  he  was  asked. 

"  'Some  of  them  do,'  shot  back  the  inspector,  'and  they 
should  be  driven  out  of  business.  In  any  event,  the  old-time 
bandit,  the  expert,  is  always  prepared,  while  the  novice  is  not. 
That's  why  the  new  man  goes  to  jail  and  out  of  harm's  way." 

Commissioner  Enright  agreed  in  declaring  that  the  ease  with 
which  criminals  get  bail  is  the  prime  factor  in  the  growth  of 
outlawry  in  New  York.  The  Commissioner  also  stated  that 
the  modern  city  bandit  is  more  dangerous  than  the  old-lime 
criminal : 

"The  hold-up  or  burglar  is  desperate.  He  does  not  care  a 
snap  of  his  finger  for  life.  He  often  pulls  the  trigger  even  before 
the  owner  has  had  a  chance  to  show  any  fight.  In  this  respect 
I  am  free  to  say  that  the  present  policemen  of  this  city  have  had 
to  be  braver  than  their  predecessors,  and  I  mean  no  disparaging 
comparison  when  I  say  that.  Our  records  will  show  more 
policemen  killed  by  crooks  this  year,  more  badly  wounded,  than 
in  past  years.  They  have  accepted  the  challenge  in  a  way  that 
d  serves  the  greatest  public  praise." 

Some  Avay  must  be  found  to  thwart  these  high-handed  crim- 
inals, declare  many  papers,  or  the  citizens  will  be  forced  to 
revive  the  old  frontier  expedient,  the  vigilance  committee. 
Edward  Swann,  who  has  studied  the  problem  in  New  York  for 
fourteen  years  as  Judge  of  General  Sessions  and  as  District 
Attorney,  urges  the  appointment  of  a  State  Commission  to 
investigate  the  subject  as  a  whole  and  to  propose  thorough- 
going remedies.     Of  the  present  situation  he  says: 

"There  has  been  what  has  been  called  a  'crime  wave'  that  is 
common  to  all  of  the  civilized  world,  possibly  produced  by  the 
demoralization  incident,  to  the  great  war.  The  procedure  for 
the  administration  of  the  criminal  law  has  not  kept  pace  with 
these  developments  and  is  out  of  step  with  the  march  of  progress. 
As  business  conditions  have  become  more  complex  and  modern 
transportation  more  rapid,  the  ingenuity  of  organized  bands  of 
criminals  has  kept  pace  with  those  modern  conditions,  while 
the  machinery  for  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law  lags 
behind. 

"The  rapidity  of  the  modern  'getaway'  by  the  use  of  the 
motor  car  and  the  greater  facility  in  our  crowded  centers 
of  population  for  the  fabrication  of  the  alibi,  which  is  now 
prepared  in  advance  by  associations  of  criminals  require  that 
legal  machinery  be  modernized  to  cope  with  changed  con- 
ditions. No  one  person  can  suggest  an  adequate  and  com- 
plete remedy." 

New  legislation  should  be  enacted  to  check  the  abuse  of  the 
bailing  privileges  by  the  bonding  companies,  says  Magistrate 
McAdoo.  He  would  compel  persons  engaged  in  giving  bonds 
to  be  licensed,  and  would  restrict  their  compensation  to  3  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  of  the  bond  given.  Under  present  con- 
ditions, he  says — 

"Some  bonding  houses  hire  agents  who  are  in  close  touch  with 
the  criminal  world,  if  they  are  not  criminals  themselves,  and 
who  know  thai  a  crime  is  to  be  committed. 

".Many  bonding  houses  have  accepted  and  undoubtedly  do 
now  accept  stolen  property  as  collateral. 

"In  many  cases  bonding  houses  take  no  collateral  against 
their  bonds,  but  accept  the  'underworld  security'  of  the  promise 
of  crooks  that  they  will  'see  to  it'  that  the  criminal  on  bail  will 
appear  when  wanted. 

'The  bonding  agent  in  many  instances  is  looked  upon  by 
crooks  as  a  friend,  and  he  often  is,  ready  to  go  the  bail  of  the 
arrested  criminal  up  to  any  amount  before  the  ink  is  dry  on 
the  commitment  papers." 

Indorsing  Mr.  Swann's  suggestion  of  a  Slate  Commission  to 
deal  with  the  whole  subject  of  thuggery,  the  New  York  World 
remarks:      "  It  is  obvious  that  the  criminals  an-  getting  the  better 

of  the  authorities  in  a  disquieting  proportion  of  cases,  and  that 
the  old-fashioned  criminal  law  is  cracking  under  the  strain  of 
modern  conditions.      The  entire  system  should  be  revised." 


RUM  GRAFT 

TWENTY-EIGHT  DEATHS  FROM  WOOD  ALCOHOL 
and  other  poisonous  liquors  in  New  York  City  alone  and 
a  score  more  throughout  the  country;  the  indictment  of 
a  former  Prohibition  Director  for  New  York  State  and  the  former 
secretary  to  Oovernor  Whitman  in  a  $10.000. (XX)  rum  plot:  the 
interception  by  the  new  Prohibition  Director  of  $2,000,000  worth 
of  forged  and  counterfeited  liquor  permits — one  day's  bush 
in  a  nation-wide  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Government — ar< 
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HASN'T   HIT    HIM   YET! 
-McCarthy  in  the  New  Orleans  Tunes-Picayune. 


few  of  the  more  interesting  holiday  developments  reported  by  the 
Xew  York  Tribune  in  connection  with  the  enforcement  of  pro- 
hibition. According  to  government  agents,  ^40.000.000  is  a 
conservative  estimate  of  the  value  of  Liquors  thai  could  have  been 
withdrawn  on  permits  that  disappeared  from  the  New  York 
office  in  four  months.  Confederates  in  the  Xew  York  prohibition 
office  or  in  the  Post-office  Department,  says  the  New  York 
Times,  make  it  possible  for  what  is  believed  to  be  a  country-wide 
bootleggers'  organization  to  withdraw  thousand-;  of  cases  of 
liquor  and  thousands  of  gallons  of  grain  alcohol.  The  signature  of 
the  Prohibition  Director  has  been  duplicated  to  perfection,  we  are 
told,  and  other  counterfeit-;  and  forgeries  include  form  letters. 
departmental  envelopes,  registry  receipt  slips  and  return  post- 
cards. Meanwhile,  smuggling  over  the  Canadian  border  con- 
tinues, altho  the  agents  at  one  crossing — House's  Point. 
X.  Y. — report  the  seizure  of  117  liquor-laden  automobiles  during 
1921.  "Canada's  liquor  importations  for  1920  were  valued  at 
approximately  $3,000,000;  they  were  valued  at  more  than 
S33.000.000  for  1321,"  notes  the  Xew  Orleans  Times-Picayune. 
"And  Canada  consumes  a  comparatively  small  share  of  this 
liquor,"  adds  the  Southern  paper;  "the  rest  is  smuggled  into  the 
United  States  and  distributed  by  bootleggers." 

"How  shall  forging  and  COUT terfei ting  permits,  smuggling,  and 
the  domestic  manufacture  of  liquors  be  met'.'"  a<k<  the  Xew  York 
Evening  Post.     In  this  paper's  opinion — 

"  Violation  of  a  law  on  this  scale  is  not  individual,  bul  organ 
It  is  nothing  short  of  a  vast  business.     The  Ciovernment  is  en- 
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gaged  not  in  apprehending  a  person  or  a  group  of  persons  here 
and  there,  but  in  suppressing  a  profitable  industry,  so  profitable 
thai  officials  themselves  occasionally  take  advantage  of  their 
position  to  conspire  with  those  whom  they  are  sworn  to  deliver 
to  justice. 

"If  it  were  general,  if  it  were  nation-wide,  it  could  be  met  in 
only  one  way — by  repeal  of  the  flouted  law.  But  it  is  not  general. 
All  this  tremendous  machinery  for  making  or  smuggling  and  de- 
livering liquor  exists  for  a  few  spots  on  the  map.  New  York, 
Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Boston — places  like  these  are  as  wet 
as  they  dare  to  be.    But  the  great  stretches  of  country  in  which 


ITS  A  HARD  JOB  TO   KEEP  HIM    DOWN. 

— Morris  for  the  George  Matthew   Adams:  Service. 


the  mass  of  people  live  know  of  the  spectacular  battle  between 
officer  and  bootlegger  only  as  they  know  of  any  oilier  distant 
event.  Over  most  of  the  country  Prohibition  is  a  commonplace 
fact.  The  spirit  of  violation  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  a  few 
centers  like  New  York  is  absent  from  the  rest  of  the  country. 

"How,  then,  shall  the  determined  opposition  to  Prohibition 
in  these  places  be  met?  By  opposition  as  determined.  Boot- 
leggers will  have  to  be  convinced  that  the  law  is  as  energetic  and 
as  persistent  as  they.  It  must  be  made  more  and  more, difficult 
and  dangerous  to  make  or  smuggle  liquor.  To  suppose  that  in  a 
fight  to  a  finish  the  Governmenl  will  be  defeated  and  the  bootleg- 
gers be  triumphant  is  absurd.  The  only  possibility  of  such  a 
result  lies  in  abandonment  of  t lie  fight  by  the  Government.  The 
officials  have  an  advantage  in  the  very  fact  that  the  illegal  traffic 
is  localized.  It  is  a  matter  of  plugging  up  a  few  holes,  one  or  two 
of  which  are  inconveniently  large." 

Prohibition  is  rigidly  enforced  over  nine-tenths  of  the  United 
States,  reports  a  Chicago  research  secretary  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  after  an  investigation  among  some  20,000 
heads  of  churches.  Furthermore,  he  avers,  the  enforcement  of 
prohibition  has  resulted  in  less  crime  and  decreases  in  the  number 
of  arresl  s  for  drunkenness.  We  may  therefore  be  assured,  accord- 
ing to  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  that  — 

"Prohibition  of  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  for  beverage 
purposes  is  here  to  stay.  It  has  been  written  into  the  organic 
law  of  the  American  I'nion,  and  will  remain  as  long  as  this  nation 
continues  to  be  a  government  for  and  by  the  people. 

"bet  no  one  be  deceived  by  the  well-organized  propaganda 
conducted  by  those  interests  who  for  selfish  reasons  seek  to  break 
down  the  law.  Their  efforts  will  meel  with  the  failure  that  they 
deserve,  failing  to  ridicule  prohibition  out  of  court  they  fell 
back  on  the  ancient  canard  thai   prohibition  does  no1   prohibit. 

"The  people  of  the  United  States  have  outlawed  whisky  and 


other  intoxicating  drinks  because  these  beverages  brought  in 
their  trail  such  a  multitude  of  evils  that  the  conscience  of  a  nation 
was  shocked.  The  opponents  of  prohibition  were  decisively 
beaten  after  they  had  resorted  to  every  device  to  postpone  the 
coming  of  the  day  when  liquor  would  be  outlawed. 

"Prohibition  was  adopted  as  a  part  of  our  organic  law  in  spite 
of  the  most  determined  opposition,  and  will  continue  because  the 
law-abiding,  God-fearing  people  of  America  constitute  the  larger 
part  of  our  population.  They  believe  in  law  enforcement  and 
will  back  the  Government  to  the  limit  in  putting  the  ban  on 
whisky." 

The  Houston  Chronicle  then  makes  plain  the  duties  of  the  peo- 
ple of  whom  Mr.  Daniels  writes  in  The  News  and  Observer.  Says 
The  Chronicle: 

"It  appears  not  to  have  occurred  to  many  people  that  any 
obligation  rests  upon  them,  as  members  of  the  body  social  and 
politic,  to  aid  in  achieving  the  end  aimed  at.  They  seem  to  think 
that  because  they  do  not  favor  the  policy  adopted  by  entirely 
constitutional  and  legal  methods,  in  response  to  clearly  mani- 
fested popular  sentiment  and  desire,  that  not  only  are  they 
absolved  from  any  obligation  to  assist  by  precept  or  example 
enforcement  of  the  law — the  will  of  the  people — but  that,  so  far 
as  is  safe,  they  are  at  moral  liberty  to  evade  it  and  assist  in  its 
evasion;  that  if  they  can  make  strong  drink  without  danger  of 
detection  they  have  the  right  to  do  so;  that  if  they  can  buy  it 
from  those  who  make  it  unlawfully,  they  have  the  right  to  do 
so,  and  if  they  can  help  conceal  the  manufacture  of  and  traffic 
in  strong  drink,  they  have  the  right  to  do  so. 

"Such  conception  of  social  duty  and  moral  obligation  is  rad- 
ically and  viciously  and  harmfully  erroneous.  If  it  were  sound, 
then  the  enforcement  of  every  law  would  depend  upon  whether 
or  not  a  part  of  the  people  approved  it.  No  government,  espe- 
cially a  Democratic- Republican  government,  could  possibly 
exist  effectively  if  such  a  conception  found  expression  in  its 
administration.  If  every  man  is  not  under  both  the  legal  and 
moral  obligation  to  respect  and  obey  the  law,  then  the  enactment 
of  law  is  a  futile  formality. 

"Prohibition  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquor  is  not  the 
result  of  any  Presidential  proclamation,  or  political  platform, 
or  judicial  decree.  It  is  the  clear,  definite,  final  determination 
of  a  majority  of  the  people  themselves,  and  in  this  country  the 
people  are  sovereigns  and  are  the  repository  of  all  power." 

Other  editors,  however,  have  grave  doubts  about  the  efficacy 
of  prohibition  enforcement.  The  Baltimore  American,  for  in- 
stance, tells  us  that  there  was  a  very  large  increase  in  drunken- 
ness in  Baltimore  during  1921.  Boston  established  a  new  record 
for  holiday-  arrests  for  drunkenness  on  January  first.  More  than 
two  million  rum  prescriptions  were  issued  in  Chicago  during 
1921,  says  a  news  dispatch  from  that  city,  and  we  learn  at  the 
same  time  that  during  the  year  fifty-seven  deaths  were  caused 
by  bad  whisky.  Another  example  is  found  in  New  York,  where 
842  cases  of  alcoholic  poisoning  were  admitted  to  one  hospital 
alone.  All  of  which  leads  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  to 
remark: 

"We  were  told  that  the  ushering  in  of  prohibition  by  consti- 
tutional amendment  would  serve  not  only  to  diminish  drunken- 
ness, but  would  cause  a  curtailment  in  all  sorts  of  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors, on  the  theory  that  the  abuse  of  liquor  was  at  the 
bottom  of  most  wrongdoing.  Tremendous  economic  savings 
would  be  effected.  Police  forces  could  be  reduced.  Our  over- 
burdened courts  would  be  relieved.  Jails  could  be  closed  and  the 
properties  devoted  to  other  purposes.  In  short,  the  nation  was 
advised  to  prepare  itself  for  a  great  variety  of  blessings. 

"We  have  had  nearly  two  years  of  constitutional  prohibition 
and  a  considerable  experience  with  the  wartime  variety,  but  for 
some  reason  that  must  be  a  bit  puzzling  and  perhaps  disconcert- 
ing to  those  who  were  so  quick  to  usher  in  the  millennium,  the 
country  has  witnessed  no  noticeable  improvement  in  the  habits, 
customs  or  morals  of  the  people.  The  saloon  has  gone,  which 
we  would  count  as  a  decided  gain  wen;  it  not  for  the  blind  tigers, 
the  speak-easies  and  tins  bootleggers  that  have  taken  ifs  place, 
none  of  which,  of  course,  would  exist  except  for  the  fact  that  an 
astonishingly  large  number  of  persons  do  not  hold  prohibition  in 
deep  reverence. 

"  Looking  for  that  decrease  in  crime  which  prohibition  was 
certain  to  bring  about,  we  turn  to  (he  report  of  Chief  Quilty  of 
the   Springfield   Police   Department   with  confident   assurance, 
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only  to  be  grievously  disappointed.     There  were  895  arrests  for 

drunkenness,  as  compared  with  619  in  1920  and  702  in  1919. 
On  the  basis  of  the  actual  figures,  while  drunkenness  is  evidently 
increasing  with  the  facilities  that  have  been  developed  for  cir- 
cumventing prohibition,  the  number  of  arrests  is  materially 
less  than  under  the  old  regime  of  the  licensed  saloon.  This  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  there  is  actually  less  drunkenness,  for 
police  departments  everywhere  are  not  making  arrests  for  this 
offense,  except  under  extreme  provocation,  and  furthermore, 
those  who  get  drunk  in  speak-easies  and  blind  tigers  and  kitchen 
barrooms  are  not  turned  loose  to  supply  visible  evidence  of 
illegal  liquor  sal<  s. 

"While  the  foregoing  affords  a  glimpse  of  Springfield  police 
statistics  under  prohibition,  and  tends  to  show  that  the  Eight- 
eenth Amendment  has  not  thus  far,  at  least,  worked  any  miracle 
in  respect  to  human  conduct,  similar  reports  are  coming  from 
other  cities. 

"It  is  undoubtedly  more  agreeable  to  believe  that  prohibition 
is  functioning  as  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  and  the  Volstead 
Act  intended  it  should  function,  but  to  encourage  thai  belief 
merely  for  the  sake  of  the  satisfaction  it  affords,  when  the  facts 
do  not  justify  it,  is  the  sheerest  folly. 

"If  prohibition  is  not  prohibiting,  despite  all  the  money  that 
is  being  spent  to  make  it  prohibit,  assuredly  the  advocates  of 
prohibition  want  to  know  it  in  order  that  they  may  take  proper 
action.  Similarly,  if  it  is  breeding  disrespect  for  other  laws  and 
weakening  the  force  of  constituted  authority;  if  it  is  causing 
people  to  drink  all  sorts  of  vile  concoctions,  to  the  far  greater 
detriment  of  their  health  than  was  ever  occasioned  by  their 
indulgence  in  pure  liquors  and  the  milder  forms  of  alcoholic 
beverages;  if  it  is  making  us  a  nation  of  liars  and  hypocrites; 
if  it  is  producing  discontent  among  the  masses  by  its  apparent 
discrimination  in  favor  of  persons  of  means  and  influence — if  it 
is  actually  doing  these  things,  then  the  facts  ought  to  be  frankly 
recognized.  Concealing  the  truth  or  denying  its  existence  or 
glossing  it  over  has  never  yet  proved  helpful  to  any  cause  or  any 
reform,  and  merely  because  prohibition  has  been  written  into  the 
Constitution  is  no  reason  why  its  working  should  not  be  discust 
with  the  same  freedom  that  we  discuss  other  matters  pertaining 
to  our  fundamental  law." 

Coincident  with  this  arraignment  by   The   Union  comes  the 


"THERE  ISN'T  A  DRY  SPOT   IN    SIGHT,    NOAH. 

— Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  So  vice. 


"Prohibition   was  pul   over  on  the  country  as  a  moral  i- 
the  only  argument  in  its  favor  being  the  deleterious  effect «  of 
liquor  on  the  human  race,  bu1   1  hero  was  uever  a  wilder  N 
Year's  Eve  in  New  York  than  that  of  v.vn.     Ther<  de- 

cided increase  in  violence;  the  hospitals  were  crowded  with 
alcoholics  and  patients  suffering  from  wood-alcohol  poisoning; 
forty  or  more  deaths  from    wood  alcohol  are  alreadj    reported 


'TO  POINT  A   MORAL   AND   ADORN   A   TAIL. 

— Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


indictment  of  the  New  York  individuals  for  conspiracy.     This 

is  construed  by  the  New  York  World  as  "further  evidence  that 
the  enforcement  laws  as  they  stand  tend  to  corrupt  the  officials 
Who  administer  them."     Continues  The  World: 


for  the  holiday  season,  and  the  toll  is  steadily  increasing.  The 
Volstead  Act  has  not  reformed  this  city.  It  has  definitely  made 
matters  worse." 

"The  regulated  sale  of  beer  and  light  wines  seems  far  preferable 
to  the  present  state  of  affairs,  provided  the  return  of  the  saloon 
can  be  prevented,"  thinks  the  Chicago  Journal,  and  a  number  of 
other  papers  appear  to  favor  this  modification.  "This  would  put 
bootleggers  out  of  business,  put  poisonous  liquors  out  of  use, 
make  a  practical  end  of  drunkenness,  and  make  for  temperance 
and  good  citizenship,"  believes  the  Rochester  Pott-Express.  Two 
cities — Milwaukee  and  Chicago — already  have  adopted  resolu- 
tions favoring  amendment  of  the  prohibition  laws  to  permit  the 
sale  of  "wholesome  beer  and  light  wines."  And  Dr.  M.  S. 
Gregory,  head  of  the  psychopathic  and  alcoholic  departments  of 
Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York,  who  has  been  in  a  position  for 
years  to  see  the  effect  of  poisonous  liquors  on  men  and  women 
patients,  believes,  with  the  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  city  councils, 
that  "beer  and  light  wines  would  do  more  to  solve  the  pro- 
hibition question  in  this  country  than  all  the  efforts  at  enforce- 
ment which  have  been  attempted  in  the  last  two  years." 

lint  "the  great  danger."  as  the  Buffalo  Commercial  >e>-<  it.  is 
thai  "by  holding  in  contempt  the  present  prohibition  law.  we 
may  soon  come  to  despise  all  laws  that  do  not  suit  us."  Con- 
tinues  The   Commercial: 

"The  American  people  who  believe  in  prohibition  have  yet  to 
learn  the  lesson  that  chastity,  sobriety,  morality,  decency  can 
not    be    created    by    statutory    enactment. 

"The  virtues  do  not  How  from  legislative  halls.  They  must 
come  from  education,  from  right  thinking,  from  good  precept 
and  examine.  Our  Government  can  continue  to  spend  millions 
of  dollars  in  trying  to  enforce  the  law  against  drinking  liquor. 
It  can  turn  the  whole  machinery  of  justice  into  a  mill  for  the 
punishment  of  those  who  sell  and  cany  liquor  on  their  persons. 
Hut  so  long  as  men  and  women  will  pay  the  price  demanded  for 
booze,  and  glory  in  doing  so.  so  long  will  there  be  booths- 
am!  speak-easies  ami  'hip-toters.'  " 
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BRITAIN'S  COLONIAL  BROILS 

A  NATION  that  has  its  Philippines  can  not  read  with  total 
unconcern  about  the  nationalist  agitation  among  the 
native  people  of  Great  Britain's  overseas  empire.  Be- 
sides the  embarrassments  of  our  own  "white  man's  burden," 
many  remember  that  movements  for  independence  in  any  quar- 


^tP*^ 


THE   SPHINX   SPEAKS. 
— Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service. 


ter  of  the  globe  have  always  found  support  here.  A  group  of 
thirty-eight  Americans,  including  two  United  States  Senators, 
have  sent  a  cablegram  to  the  National  Congress  of  Hindustan 
declaring  that  "the  United  States  has  never  failed  to  extend 
sympathy  and  support  to  all  peoples  who  are  struggling  for  free- 
dom," and  holding  out  to  the  Indian  nationalists  "our  assurance 
to  promote  the  success  of  their  struggles."  The  New  York 
Tribune  calls  this  downright  "meddling,"  which  may  have  un- 
toward consequences.  But  other  papers  find  special  reasons  for 
American  interest  in  these  moves  for  self-determination  at  the 
present  time.  From  the  jails  of  Calcutta  and  Cairo  come  cries 
that  must  engage  the  attention  of  a  country  whose  leading 
statesmen  are  trying  to  establish  permanent  peace  by  agreement 
among  the  great  Powers.  If  the  issue  be  squarely  faced  at  the 
Washington  Conference,  asks  the  Detroit  News,  ".can  there  be 
any  other  response  than  a  recognition  of  the  principle  that  world 
peace  is  utterly  incompatible  with  the  perpetuation  of  peoples  in 
captivity  under  any  guise  of  benevolence  or  interest  whatso- 
ever? "  We  are  reminded  that  America  has  its  Filipinos ;  ' '  Britain 
has  the  Egyptians,  Indians,  and  many  others;  France  has  the 
Indo-Chinese;  Italy,  Portugal,  the  Netherlands  all  have  captive 
peoples  under  them;  Japan  has  Koreans.  Every  nation,  except- 
ing only  the  Chinese,  of  those  nine  Powers  at  Washington,  is  in- 
volved cumbrously  in  this  problem." 

In  these  unrests,  these  clamors  for  independence,  these  cru- 
sades of  passive  resistance,  Great  Britian  is  now  paying  the  price 
of  empire,  observes  the  Minnesota  Star.  This  labor  daily  believes 
that  Britain  must  meet  resistance  by  force,  with  a  resultant  detri- 
ment to  its  own  democracy.  And  this  price  we,  too,  must  pay,  for — 

"The  role  of  empire  is  the  role  of  force.  When  one  race  rules 
over  another,  as  the  British  do  in  India,  the  basis  of  rule  is  nothing 
but  nakedforce.  At  times  there  may  be  no  occasion  for  the  displ  ay 
of  force,  but  it  is  always  in  the  background.     Its  menace  exists. 


If  Americans  are  to  rule  in  foreign  lands  they  must  pay  the 
price  of  empire,  which  is  not  a  price  paid  by  the  foreigners  alone. 
The  truo  price  is  the  price  paid  at  home  in  the  shape  of  a  depen- 
dence upon  force.  The  British  empire  has  created  a  group  of 
English  statesmen  who  have  the  point  of  view  created  by  ruling 
over  dependent  races.  If  America  goes  on  the  path  of  empire, 
American  liberties  will  be  the  price  paid  for  empire." 

The  present  situation  in  India  is  discust  in  such  detail  in  our 
department  of  Foreign  Comment  this  week  that  it  need  not  be 
described  here.  Turning  to  the  land  of  the  Nile,  an  Associated 
Press  dispatch  from  Cairo  reports  that  the  Egyptian  problem 
to-day  "is  considered  by  close  students  of  the  situation  as  far 
worse  than  ever,  judged  by  the  tone  of  the  native  press  and  the 
anti-government  demonstrations  in  large  cities."  In  August, 
1920,  as  correspondents  and  editors  remind  us,  the  Milner  report 
advocated  making  Egypt  a  modified  dominion  or  even  minor 
ally  of  Great  Britain  with  complete  autonomy,  except  for  a  few 
points.relating  to  finance,  the  status  of  foreign  residents  and  the 
Suez  Canal.  The  canal  zone  alone  was  to  be  guarded  by  British 
troops.  But  when  Adly  Pasha  went  to  England  to  confer  with 
the  Cabinet  about  carrying  out  these  or  similar  provisions,  the 
Government  offered  a  somewhat  smaller  measure  of  home  rule 
which  included  the  retention  of  the  British  garrisons  in  Egypt. 
This  ended  the  negotiations.  Adly  Pasha  resigned,  and  Zagoul, 
the  Nationalist  leader,  declared  for  independence,  asserting  that 
Egypt  "will  fight  England  in  the  same  way  as  Ireland."  Riots 
in  Cairo,  in  which  several  Egyptians  were  killed,  and  disturbances 
in  Alexandria  and  other  places  brought  repressive  measures. 
Popular  leaders  call  for  a  non-cooperation  campaign  like  that  in 
India.  It  seems  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post  that ' '  the  happiest 
solution  would  be  for  Lloyd  George  to  take  the  Egyptian  negotia- 
tions into  his  hands  as  he  took  the  Irish  negotiations."  The 
Milner  proposals  could  be  used  as  a  basis;  "in  general  they 
embody  a  means  of  crowning  the  splendid  work  the  British  have 
done  in  Egypt ;  they  would  have  at  once  satisfied  the  aspirations 
Of  the  people  and  given  Great  Britain  a  stedfast  ally  and  a  gate- 
way to  the  Orient."  While  papers  like  the  New  York  Times, 
Springfield  Republican,  Dayton  News,  and  Buffalo  Times  con- 
sider the  Egyptian  situation  extremely  serious,  the  Washington 
Star  is  unable  to  take  the  nationalists  there  very  seriously,  and 
the  Washington  Post  similarly  observes  of  the  situation,  both 
in  Egypt  and  India,  that  "the  British  Government  is  alive  to  the 
situation,  and  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  revolutionists 
can  do  anything  more  than  keep  alive  local  disturbances." 


1  \  i  •'  •' 
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SEEMS   TO  BE   SOME   SORT   OF  AN   EPIDEMIC. 

— Hanny  in  the  St.  Joseph  News-Press. 
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A  DEMONSTRATION   THAT  GREETED   OUR   SENATORIAL   [NVESTIGATORS   IN    PORT-AU-PRINCE,    HAITI. 

lie  banners  bear  such  inscriptions  as  "shall   Haiti  He  Your  Congo?"     "Shall  Haiti  Be  Your  Belgium? rhe  American  People  Have  Heen 

Betrayed  in  Haiti."     This  photograpb  was  taken  November  29,  1921. 


TO  KEEP  THE  MARINES  IN  HAITI  AND 
SANTO  DOMINGO 

FOR  MONTHS  THIS  COUNTRY  lias  been  hearing 
shocking  tales  of  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  atrocities  in  Haiti 
and  Santo  Domingo.  Outrageous  cruellies,  violations 
of  all  sense  of  justice,  and  high-handed  proceedings  by  the 
army  of  occupation  were  reported  so  frequently  during  1921 
that  a  Senate  committee  of  investigation,  headed  by  Senator 
McCormick,  was  sent  to  the  two  Republics 
to  secure  the  facts  and  lay  them  before 
President  Harding.  Last  summer  (he  Presi- 
dent suggested  through  the  Military  Governor 
that  the  people  of  the  two  Republics  take 
steps  to  hold  elections  to  set  up  a  govern- 
ment of  their  own,  but  Senator  McCormick 
reports  that  nothing  of  that  kind  has  been 
done.  In  his  preliminary  statement,  which 
does  not  deal  with  reported  tortures  and 
atrocities,  the  Chairman  finds  that  the  Amer- 
ican forces  already  there  should  not  be  with- 
drawn; that  the  treaty  of  101")  should  not  be 
abrogated  if  peace;  is  to  lie  maintained,  and 
that  a  loan  should  be  granted. 

Dominicans  and  Haitians,  however,  ac- 
cording to  H.  H.  Knowles,  who  was  Min- 
ister to  Santo  Domingo  during  part  of  the 
Taft  regime,  demand  that  United  States 
troops  be  withdrawn  and  that  no  further 
loans  to  either  Republic  be  made.  Besides 
renewing  charges  of  cruelty  by  the  army  of 
occupation  in  Santo  Domingo,  Mr.  Knowles 
declares  that  the  loan  of  $2,500,000  arranged 
by  the  military  government  in  I  he  name  of 
the  Dominican  people  was  contracted  for 
without  their  consent,  at  rates  of  interesl 
ranging  from  0.2.r)  per  cent,  to  IS. 70  per 
cent.,  and  that  the  New  York  banking  houses 
which  floated  the  loan  received  a  ;>..">()  per 
cent,  discount  for  their  trouble.  The  inves- 
tigation by  the  Senate  Committee,  lie  avers, 
is  a  "white-washing  farce."  Going  back  bo 
L916,  when  the  United  States  occupied  the 
country  to  prevent  Germany  from  seizing  il 
(if  she   won  the    war),    and    also    to    protect 


A    POET-PATRIOT 

This  Dominican  poet,  Fabio 
Fiallo,  was  sentenced  to  three 
years'  Imprisonment  with  hard 
labor  and  a  {5,000  line,  tor  uiii- 
int;  a  patriotic  article  tor  a 
Santo  Domingo  paper.  After 
six  months  his  sentence  was  dis- 
approved bj  Secretarj   Daniels. 


French,  English  and  American  investments,  .Mr.  Knowles  makes 
these  further  charges: 

"The  invasion  was  in  direct  violation  of  (1)  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  (2)  existing  treaties  with  the  United  Stat*  s, 
(8)  a  resolution  proposed  by  the  United  Slates  and  adopted  by 
the  third  conference  of  The  Hague  Tribunal,  (A)  international 
law,  (5)  the  object  and  purpose  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  de- 
fined by  the  United  States  Government;  and  (6)  of  the  14th 
of  the  'Fourteen  Points'  of  President  Wilson." 

"In  taking  their  stand  upon  the  high 
ground  that  the  American  occupation  was 
illegal,  the  Dominicans  have  assumed  a 
position  that  is  impregnable,"  maintains  Ernest 
II.  Omening,  in  The  Nation  (New  York;,  and 
we  read  in  the  New  York  Times: 

"In  June,  1921,  Francisco  Henrique/,  y 
Carvajal,    the    deposed    President,    who    is    a 

graduate  of  the  University  of  Paris  in  law  and 
medicine  and  a  member  of  The  Hague  Tribunal, 
published  a  statement  which  explained  why  his 
countrymen  had  done  nothing  to  comply  with 
the  conditions  that  would  bring  about  the  re- 
tirement of  the  Military  Government.  In  brief. 
he  declared  that  the  whole  governmental  sys- 
tem, both  national  and  municipal,  had  been 
destroyed;  that  his  people  had  been  robbed  of 
their  "individual  liberties':  that  a  free  press  had 
been  gagged;  that  the  budget  had  increased  from 
$4,000,000  to  $11,000,000;  that  the  revenues 
bad  decreased,  with  the  result  that  official 
salaries  were  reduced  as  much  as  60  per  cent. 
and  public  works  were  discontinued:  and  that 
a  proposed  new  loan  of  $10,000,000  at    8   per 

cent,  interest  was  so  objectionable  to  the 
Dominicans  that  they  preferred  hunger  and 
misery  to  it.  Ex-President  Carvajal  admitted 
that  the  government  of  occupation  had  im- 
proved the  roads,  constructed  bridges  and  pul  - 
lie  buildings,  and  reorganized  the  public  school 
system,  but  these  benefits,  bestowed  at  the 
cost  of  onerous  taxation,  did  not  compensate, 
he  said,  for  loss  of  personal  liberty  and  the 
evils  and  injuries  of  what  he  called  bayonet 
rule,  of  which  he  drew  a  dark  picture.   .   .   . 

"The  Dominicans  seem  to  be  right  in  their 
condemnation  of  excessive  expenditures.      They 

really  think  that  the  military  government  spent 

altogether  too  much  of  their  money,  and  was 
oppressive  and  arbitrary." 

Helena  Hill  Weed,  also  writing  in  ■  »n, 
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declares  that  Haiti  was  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  conquered 
province;  that  there  was  little  excuse  for  American  intervention, 
which  New  York  financial  interests  inspired ;  and  that  Haiti  was 
forced  to  accept  an  unconstitutional  treaty  and  to  revise  the 
Haitian  Constitution. 

Senator  McCormick's  plan  to  bring  peace  and  prosperity  to 
the   island  is  to  have  a  High  Commissioner  appointed,   to   be 
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HERE   WE    ARE   AGAIN! 

Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 


responsible  only  to  the  President.  Under  liini  would  be  both 
civil  and  military  authorities,  for  the  Committee  advises  that 
American  forces  should  remain  in  both  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo. 
Says  the  Senator  in  his  preliminary  report: 

"The  members  of  the  committee  are  unanimous  in  the  belief 

that  the  continued  presence  of  the  small  American  force  in  Haiti 
is  as  necessary  to  the  peace  and  development  of  the  country  as 
are  the  services  to  the  Haitian  Government  of  the  American 
officials  appointed  under  the  treaty  of  1915.  There  can  be  no 
abrogation  of  the  treaty  and,  at  this  time,  no  diminution  of  the 
small  force  of  marines. 

"|i  is  important  that  steps  should  be  taken  forthwith  to  co- 
ordinate the  labors  of  the  representatives  of  the  United  States 
Ciovernment  in  Haiti  and  of  the  so-called  American  treaty  offi- 
cials. There  should  be  appointed  a  special  representative  of  the 
President,  a  High  Commissioner,  in  whom  should  be  vested  the 
usual  diplomatic  powers  of  an  envoy  extraordinary,  and  to  whom, 
furthermore,  all  the  American  officials  appointed  urder  the  treaty, 
as  well  as  the  commandant  of  the  marine  brigade,  should  look 
lor  direction  and  guidance." 

"There  has  been  a  deal  of  criticism  of  our  occupation  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  but  the  day  will  come  when  the  Dominicans 
themselves  will  rise  up  and  call  us  blest,"  predicts  the  Man- 
chester (N.  H.)  Union.  "Altho  our  occupation  of  the  island 
is  responsible  for  excellent  achievements,"  notes  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail,  "the  «».n<T  they  may  be  left  to  the  natives  the 
Letter  it  will  be  for  all  concerned.'  "  But  if  we  are  to  remain  in 
Santo  Domingo  and  Haiti."  says  the  New  York  Globe,  "  we  should 
do  so  in  the  interest  of  the  peopleof  the  island, and  not  in  defense 

of  anj  unworthj  private  interest ." 


"f^T^HE  DAY  OF  HIGH  PRICES  IS  FADING,"  re- 
marks a  government  official,  basing  his  cheerful  New 
.M.  Year's  announcement  on  recent  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions against  price-fixing,  and  the  retail  price  investigation  just 
launched  by  the  Department  of  Justice.  But  whether  Attorney- 
General  Daugherty's  "fadeaway,"  to  shift  the  figure  to  the  field 
of  sports,  is  likely  to  result  in  any  strike-outs,  is  a  question  upon 
which  editorial  opinion  varies  widely,  the  New  York  Daily  News 
remarking  that  investigations  "rarely  accomplish  much"  and 
that  the  most  effective  way  to  bring  food  prices  down  would  be 
for  each  individual  housewife  to  "give  the  grocery-man  or  the 
butcher  a  tongue-lashing  when  attempts  are  made  to  over- 
charge or  give  short  weight."  There  is  now  no  Lever  Law  under 
which  to  proceed  against  profiteers,  and  the  Government's  only 
recourse  is  to  use  the  Sherman  Law  against  associations  and 
agreements  to  keep  prices  from  falling.  As  the  Attorney- 
General  says,  there  are  three  rules  that  trade  associations  must 
follow  if  they  are  to  remain  within  the  law  as  laid  down  by 
recent  Supreme  Court  decisions:  "they  can  not  fix  prices;  they 
can  not  divide  territory  or  trade;  and  they  can  not  limit,  by 
contract,  production."  Mr.  Daugherty  has  been  quoted  as 
saying  recently  that  he  believes  there  is  more  than  a  reasonable 
margin  between  prices  of  raw  commodities  and  what  the  re- 
tailers charge.  He  thinks  that  a  Western  steer  would  have  to  be 
very  luxuriously  housed  and  eared  for  to  justify  the  prices  the 
Washington  restaurants  charge  for  sirloin  steak,  to  say  nothing 
of  porterhouse.  So  the  Attorney-General  has  set  our  foremost 
Sherlock  Holmes  on  the  trail  of  the  profiteering  retailer,  and 
detective  William  J.  Burns,  who  belongs  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  staff,  will  investigate  the  variation  in  the  different  locali- 
ties in  the  retail  price  of  general  foodstuffs,  such  as  meats,  beans, 
bread,  butter,  and  household  provisions;  and  he  will  draw  up  a 
schedule  showing  the  price  of  cattle  on  the  hoof  as  compared  with 
beef  at  abuteher-shop,  and  will  make  similar  comparisons  in  the 
case  of  other  foodstuffs,  shoes,  clothing  and  fuel.  The  Attorney- 
General  has  also  sent  a  letter  to  the  Attorney-General  of  each 
State  suggesting  better  cooperation  between  State  and  Federal 
authorities  in  enforcing  both  price  laws  and  prohibition.  The 
Supreme  Court,  as  the  newspapers  note,  has  done  its  part  by 
condemning  attempts  to  fix  prices  by  trade  associations  and 
manufacturers  in  the  hardwood  lumber  and  "Beechnut"  cases, 
respectively. 

Congressional  opinion  on  Air.  Daugherty's  move  is  divided, 
according  to  a  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Daily  News  Record. 
Advocates  of  "less  government  in  business"  are  said  to  be  "out- 
spoken in  their  protests  against  the  investigation,  and  point 
out  the  futility  of  government  interference  as  shown  during  the 
Avar  period.  Labor  representatives  on  the  other  hand  declare 
that  the  price  paid  by  consumers  is  disproportionate  with  the 
cost  of  raw  materials." 

Labor   Department    figures   summarized    by   the  New  York 

World  indicate  an  appreciable  drop  in  the  cost  of  living  from 
.June  to  December,  1920;  from  December  until  last  May  de- 
creases ranged  from  7  to  12  per  cent.,  but  between  May  and 
September  average  decreases  ranged  only  from  .1  to  3.8  per 
cent.,  "due  mainly  to  food  price  boosts  everywhere."  So  the 
great  body  of  consumers,  observes  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch, 
agree  with  Mr.  Daugherty  that    prevailing  prices  are  too  high, 

"and  in  their  willingness  to  support  the  probe  they  can  he 
depended  on  to  submit  much  data  that  will  be  valuable  in 
assisting  to  prepare  a  report  that  should  be  enlightening." 
Says  the  Buffalo  Express  hopefully: 

'•  Publication  of  comparative  price  lists  with  a  view  to  showing 
the  relation — or  lack  of  relation — between  the  wholesale  arid 
retail  prices  should  be  a  great  help  in  bringing  recalcitrant  re- 
tailers of  foodstuffs  lo  time.  It  is  in  those  necessities  that  most 
of  the  evils  of  the  period  of  inflation  have  been  continued  despite 
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the  greatly  reduced  spending  power  of  the  people.  Perhaps 
clothing  has  not  been  reduced  as  much  as  it  should  be.  But  it 
has  gone  down  and  will  slay  down  because  many  folk  are  wearing 
their  last  year's  or  their  year-bcf  ore-last's  suit  and  overcoat. 
Food  must  be  consumed  constantly.  The  steady  demand  justi- 
fies the  retailer,  in  his  own  mind,  in  a  continuance  of  high  prices." 

No  conspiracy,  says  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  can  with- 
stand the  sort  of  publicity  which  Mr.  Daugherty  has  promised, 
and  if  the  discoveries  "run  with  the  suspicions  thai  have  been 
aroused,  the  result  can  hardly  fail  to  be  a  fall  in  the  cost  of 
living."  "Any  direct  or  indirect  scheme"  to  maintain  prices 
should  be  broken  up  summarily,  declares  the  Washington  Post. 
Publicity  will  accomplish  much,  "but  wherever  the  law  can  be 
invoked  it  should  be  resorted  to."  "Every  dollar  saved  to  the 
American  people  through  the  active  interest  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  will  prove  a  benefaction  to  that  extent,"  concludes  the 
Washington  daily.     It  seems  to  Capper's  Weekly  (Topeka)  that- 

"The  business  world  should  welcome  this  price  inquiry  as 
much  as  the  consumer.  Along  with  high  freight  rates  and 
low  farm  prices,  the  great  disparity  in  price  levels  is  one  of  the 
big  stumbling  blocks  that  stand  in  the  way  of  better  times. 
All  three  will  have  to  b3  removed  before  we  get  back  to 
normal.  The  Attorney- General  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
could  hardly  be  engaged  in  a 
more  important  piece  of  work 
in  behalf  of  the  country's 
welfare  and  the  restoration  of 
business,  let  the  chips  fly 
where  they  may." 

On  the  other  hand,  the 
Newark  News  can  not  forget 
the  ineffectiveness  of  the  fight 
against  high  prices  made 
by  Attorney-General  Palmer, 
"backed  then  by  the  powerful 
Lever  Act."  "While  there  is 
some  profiteering,"  the  Roch- 
ester Post  Express  declares 
that  "to  speak  of  even  an 
understanding  among  retailers 
to  keep  up  prices  is  to  speak 
of  something  that  sensible 
people  will  not  believe  pos- 
sible." The  Troy  Record  does 
not  believe  the  Attorney- 
General     has     any     right     to 
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Copyrighted  by  the  Chicago  "Tribune." 

THE  ROAD  IS  NOT  YET  CLEARED. 

— McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


THE  CAMEL  AND  THE  NEEDLES  EYE. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eaylc. 


is   IT  LOADED? 

• — Do  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 


make  any  such  broad  state- 
ment as  that  "all  over  the 
country  retailers  have  an 
understanding,"  at  least,  not 
in  advance  of  his  investigation. 
The  Record  thinks  it  quite  likely 
that  the  abnormality  in  prices 
is  "due  not  to  a  conspiracy 
but  rather  to  abnormal  world 
conditions."  The  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  reminds 
us  that  "costs  of  production, 
especially  labor  costs,  in  a 
great  many  cases  forbid  cut- 
ting prices  of  manufactured 
goods  to  match  declines  in  raw 
materials,"  while  "in  others, 
the  fault  is  to  be  found  in 
the  refusal  to  take  lo 
promptly  rather  than  on  in- 
sisting on  exorbitant  profits.'' 
This  business  daily,  regardful 
of  past  campaigns  against  the  high  cost  of  living,  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  new  move  of  the  Department  of  Justice  is 
'  largely  for  advertising  purposes."  And  in  the  New  York 
World  we  read: 

"There  is  in  truth  a  wide  disparity  between  prevailing  whole- 
sale and  retail  prices  of  food,  and  yet  the  margin  is  not  so  great 
as  it  was  when  the  original  drives  were  made  on  the  profiteers, 
nor  are  the  retailers  making  more  than  a  small  percentage  of  the 
returns  which  were  common  a  year  ago.  A  majority  of  business 
big  and  small,  will  count  themselves  lucky  to  get  through  the 
winter  with  any  profits  at  all:  if  their  prices  are  exorbitant,  they 
are  at  any  rate  not  getting  rich  at  the  game.  Transportation 
charges  are  high,  rents  are  high,  labor  is  high,  and  beyond 
everything  else  and  out  of  all  reason,  taxes  are  high.  The 
Government  is  taking  $4,000,000,000  out  of  the  country  yearly, 
and  that  amount  is  unquestionably  coming  from  the  pockets 
of  consumers.  It  is  passed  along  in  augmented  prices,  as  tax<s 
are  always  pass  d  along. 

•"While  Mr.  Burns  is  on  tin-  subject  of  profiteering  he  i 
look  into  the  return  in  government  which  the  American  people 
receive  for  the  lavish  generosity  with  which  they  share  their 
incomes  with  the  Legislators  ami  administrators  of  tin  country. 
We  pay  a  staggering  price  for  government,  a  price  that  should 
buy  the  best.  What  we  are  given  in  exchange  is  another 
nutter." 
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TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


We  never  knew  that  China  had  a  cabinet  until  it  resigned. — 
Columbia  Record. 

Germany  is  beginning  to  realize  that  her  real  goose  step  was 
beginning  war. — Greenville  Piedmont. 

The  claim  that  Europe  can't  stand  alone  is  based  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  we  can  stand  a  loan. — Columbia  Record. 

Eight  thousand  divorces  were  granted  in  Chicago  in  1921,  and 
peace  is  also  in  sight  in  Ireland. — American  Lumberman  (Chicago). 


De  Valera  acts  more  like  a  senator  than  a  president. — Wash- 
ington Post. 

Harding  hasn't  a  chip  on  his  shoulder  but  has  a  bloc  on  his 
hands. — Greenville  Piedmont. 

Mr.  De  Valera  will  never  be  in  his  real  element  until  he  gets 
into  the  United  States  Senate. — Columbia  Record. 

These  new  college  bowls  are  a  vast  improvement  on  the  flowing 
bowls  that  once  figured  largely  in  college  life. — Boston  Transcript. 
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China's  open  door  is  a  sort 
of  battledore.  —  Washington 
Post. 

It  would  seem  that  Muscle 
Shoals  is  a  natural  place  for  a 
Ford. — Greenville  Piedmont. 

The  way  to  start  a  fight  in 
the  Senate  is  to  give  it  a  peace 
treaty.  —  New    York    Tribune. 

Any  man  who  agrees  with 
his  wife  can  have  his  way. — 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa- 
tion. 

Best  way  to  get  rid  of  your 
duties  is  to  discharge  them. 
— Newspaper  Enterprise  Asso- 
ciation. 

It  is  purposed  that  the 
sphere  of  influence  shall  give 
way  to  the  square  deal. — St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Hardly  any  of  these  rocks 
on  the  matrimonial  sea  are 
cradle  rocks. — Newspaper  En- 
terprise Association. 

Christmas  is  gone,  but  there 
i-  no  reason  why  its  spirit 
should  not  continue  indefi- 
nitely.— Indianapolis  Star. 

"Can  a  man  love  two  women 

at     the    same  time?"    asks    a 

writer.  Not  if  they  find  it  out. 

— Newspaper  Enterprise  Asso- 

on. 

Raising  the  soldier  bonus  money  by  a  tax  on  beer  and  wine 
would  also  create  a  way  to  spend  it. — Indianapolis  News. 

It  might  be  a  good  idea  to  pass  the  cost  of  the  old  wars  on  to 
posterity  so  that  posterity  can't  finance  any  new  wars. — Colum- 
bia Record. 

One  "'ason  for  the  failure  of  prohibition  enforcement  is  that 
the  bootleggers  can  pay  the  sleuths  more  than  Uncle  Sam. — - 
Columbia  Record. 

Emma  Goldman  says  she  is  a  woman  without  a  country. 
America  is  a  fine  country  for  Emma  to  be  without. — Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association. 

The  arms  correspondent  who  says  Japan  has  won  all  the  chips 
and  is  ready  to  quit,  forgets  the  one  China  is  toting  around  on  her 
shoulder. — Seattle  Times. 

The  Chinese  won't  be  hurt  by  any  raw  deal  they  may  get  at 
the  Conference.  They  have  long  been  taking  cuffs  from  all  of  us. 
— Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce. 

In  these  days  of  synthetic  substitutes,  it  is  consoling  to  know 
that  there  is  one  useful  article,  that  can  not  be  synthesized  any 
further.    We  refer  to  hash. — Boston  Transcript. 

England  and  France  are  said  to  hate  each  other  worse  than 
either  hates  Germany.  It  may  be  so,  but  the  outsider  who  but  ts 
into  that  dislike  is  pretty  sure  to  get  his  head  punched. — Boston 

Tin  it  script. 

Newspapers  are  wonderful  things,  but  it  may  be  observed 
thai  no  journalist  is  well  enough  informed  to  be  able  to  tell  what 
ever  became  of  the  war  between  the  Greeks  and  Mustapha 
Kemal. — Boston  Transcript. 
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FRANKENSTEIN. 

— Knott  in  t ho  Dallas  News. 


As  a  "lady  killer,"  Landru 
was  too  literal.  —  Greenville 
Piedmont. 

It  is  the  bumptious  nation 
that  usually  is  bumped.  — 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

An  income  is  what  you  can't 
live  without  or  within. — News- 
paper Enterprise  Association. 

Ideals  kill  some  men  in  poli- 
tics, but  politics  kills  more 
ideals  in  men.  —  Columbia 
Record. 

Increase  in  Russian  poetry 
shows  she  goes  from  bad  to 
verse.  —  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association. 

The  world  would  be  happier 
if  its  leaders  had  more  vision 
and  fewer  nightmares.  —  Co- 
lumbia Record. 

The  dressy  woman  who  used 
to  put  everything  on  her  back 
has  a  fashionable  daughter  who 
doesn't. — Columbia  Record. 

The  only  part  of  the  hog  the 
packers  waste  is  the  squeal,  and 
the  consumers  furnish  that. — 
New  York  Evening  Telegram. 

Dail  Eireann  appears  to 
have  taken  the  United  States 
Senate  for  a  model  as  a  deliber- 
ative body. — Greenville  Pied- 
mont. 


Mr.  Harding  has  found  that  our  foreign  relations  are,  as  Mr. 
Einstein  might  say,  only  relatively  foreign. — Columbia   Record. 

China,  as  we  understand  her,  will  forgive  the  nations  mistaking 
what  was  right  if  they  will  quit  taking  what  is  left. — Washington 
Post. 

We  were  told  that  John  Barleycorn  had  turned  up  his  toes, 
but  it  appears  that  he  has  only  turned  up  his  nose. — Columbia 
Record. 

A  woman  who  speaks  twelve  languages  has  been  married  to  a 
man  who  speaks  seventeen.  That's  about  the  right  handicap. — 
Arkansas  Gazette. 

We  are  getting  just  a  little  weary  of  the  jokes  on  prohibition, 
but  we  suppose  they  will  continue  so  long  as  prohibition  is  a  joke. 
— Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

The  ruling  of  the  National  Geographic  Society  on  the  new 
spelling  of  "Yugoslavia"  suggests  a  Scandinavian  influence 
somewhere. — Seattle  Times. 

The  world  is  quite  full  of  a  number  of  things 

We  are  certain  should  make  us  as  gloomy  as  kings. 

— Columbia  Record. 

"Chicago  Hears  of  Revolution  in  India  with  Many  Killed, 
Thousands  Arrested." — Headline.  Now  if  wo  only  knew  what 
India  is  hearing  of  Chicago,  we  could  go  on  to  something  else. — 

ATew  York  Evening  Post. 

A  group  of  German  reformers  has  burned  up  40,000  volumes 
of  lurid  detective  and  Wild  West  stories,  and  substituted  some 
good,  solid  literature  for  children.  A  lot  of  German  kids  are  going 
to  give  up  reading. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


CALAMITOUS   REPARATION   BLUNDERS   OF   THE   ALLIES 


GERMAN  KNAVERY  AND  CALAMITOUS  BLUN- 
DERING on  the  part  of  the  Allies  leave  Europe  as  it 
is  to-day,  say  more  neutral  observers,  who  arc  getting 
out  of  patience  with  the  "welching"  of  Germany  on  reparation-, 
yet  admit  that  the  Teutons  would  not  he  getting  off 
so  easily  if  it  were  not  for  the  amazing  scries  of 
cross  purposes  that  have  curst  her  creditors.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  charged  that  the  Allies  did 
not  "put  handcuffs"  on  Germany,  in  the  moment 
of  victory,  by  laying  doAvn  the  precise  conditions 
of  indemnity  payments.  In  the  second  place,  it  is 
recalled  that  ever  since  the  Paris  Conference,  the 
Allied  representatives  have  seemed  to  do  nothing 
more  than  to  "avoid  complete  rupture,"  in  their 
sundry  meetings  in  Western  Europe.  Meanwhile. 
(Jermany  has  "kept  up  her  whine  about  being 
starved  to  death  by  the  rigorous  terms  of  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty,"  and  she  is  in  a  fair  way  to  win 
American  sympathy  for  her  plight,  in  the  view  of 
the  Swiss  Journal  de  Geneve,  which  draws  a  startling 
parallel  between  Cermany  and  Fran;e  as  to  in- 
demnity payments  in  these  words: 


in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1918  with  such  masterful  genius 
that  in  the  month  of  November  Germany  was  on  her  km ■•  - 
begging  for  mercy;  but  since  that  date — 

".More  astonishing  Still  is  the  list  of  errors  that  have. been  COm- 


"In  1873,  scarcely  two  years  after  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  the  French  Government  offered  to 
wipe  out  the  balance  of  its  debt  to  Germany.  In 
1921,  three  years  after  the  Armistice,  Germany  began  painfully 
to  hand  out  annual  payments,  and  just  when  her  payments 
should  have  become  regular,  they  stopt.  At  the  same  time, 
everyone  admits  that  the  sum  of  five  milliards  exacted  from  the 
Third  French  Republic  far  exceeded  the  costs  of  a  war  that  was 


THE   NEEDED   LAST   WORD. 
Tommy:   "Look  here,  we've  had  enough  nonsense.      I  want  rlie  money  I" 

— John  Bull  (London). 


GERMAN    POVERTY. 

Pooh  Fun/.:    "But,  mine  dear  Herr  Bull,  you  can  not  gel  blood  out  <>ir  der  stone! 
Ve  liaf  nodding  to  pay  mit;   ve  are  destitute!" 

—Western  Mail  (Cardiff). 


mitted.  The  Paris  Conference  established  the  reparation  prin- 
ciples and  determined  certain  sums  to  be  paid,  but  postponed 
detail  regulations  to  a  later  date.  The  Conference  failed  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  great  truth  that  the  conqueror  has  command  of 
the  conquered  for  only  a  short  period  of  time,  and  that  in  default 
of  a  prompt  settlement  of  accounts,  which  is  not  al- 
ways possible,  the  conqueror  should  specifically 
state  his  demands,  and  make  sure  of  the  guaranties 
of  them  without  delay.  The  meetings  of  the  Su- 
preme Council  which  followed  the  Paris  Conference, 
whether  they  took  place  at  London,  Paris,  or  else- 
where, brought  to  light  startling  divergences  of  view. 
Each  time  the  optimistic  overtures  that  signalized 
the  harmonious  frame  of  mind  of  the  negotiator- 
were  followed  by  grave  reports  of  the  precarious  status 
of  the  Entente.  Each  time  an  arrangement  was 
reached  because  public  opinion  would  not  have 
tolerated  a  break. 

"Relations  between  France  and  England  did  not 
improve  matters.  As  soon  as  the  first  memories  of 
war  had  faded,  a  very  discouraging  situation  arose 
for  these  two  who  were  obliged  to  live  and  work  to- 
gether. They  did  not  instinctively  seek  means  for 
producing  harmony,  but  rather  reasons  for  disputa- 
tion. French  statesmen  were  continually  faced  with 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  opposition,  which  was  always 
tenacious  and  sometimes  justified,  but  always  with- 
drawn at  tlie  end  of  one  session  to  be  resumed  at 
the  next.  Even  lately  in  the  case  of  the  Wiesbaden 
Accord  [designed  to  facilitate  the  reconstruction  of 
France's  'devastated  regions  by  cooperation  with 
Germany]  the  English  raised  objections  and  rest  rv<  s, 
when  they  should  have  welcomed  the  agreemi 
cordially  as  the  first   dependable    guaranty  of    help 

for  a  friendly  and  allied  nation." 


made  entirely  in  enemy  territory.  Nor  is  it  less  firmly  estab- 
lished that  the  indemnity  which  falls  to  France  is  not  enough 
even  to  defray  the  cost  of  restoring  her  devastated  regions." 

A  strange  feature  of  the  situation,   according    to    this    news- 
paper, is  that  Marshal  Foch  had  directed  his  campaign  of  attack 


Germany  always  yielded  in  the  face  of  a  direct 
threat  from  the  Allies,  we  are  told,  but  with  equal  constancy 
did  not  fail  to  make  use  of  every  subtle  evasive  resource.  } 
in  declaring  the  probity  of  her  intentions,  she  at  the  same  time 
vowed  that  she  would  meet  her  engagements  ''within  the  Hunts 
of    the    possible."     This    left    a    margin   for   protestation    and 


IS 
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LISTEN  TO  WHAT  THE   NICE   GENTLEMAN   SAYS! 

— Evening  News  (London). 


game  thai  could  be  played  only  by  a  government  that  holds  its 
people  in  the  hollow  of  its  hand.  What  lias  been  given  out  about 
the  weakness  of  the  Wirth  Cabinet  would  not  justify  such  a 
hazard.  But  even  if  it  did,  then  German  authority  acted  with 
inconceivable  indiscretion.  In  truth,  the  Government  did  set  in 
motion  all  sorts  of  public  work,  spending  formidable  sums  in 
particular  for  the  railways,  and  in  doing  this  it  did  not  go  to 
the  trouble  of  increasing  its  resources  by  increasing  the  taxes. 
It  simply  issued  greater  and  greater  volumes  of  paper  money, 
raising  salaries  in  proportion  as  the  mark  declined.  This  is  the 
way  to  bankruptcy." 

The  consequence  is  that  the  German  Government  appears  as 
unable  to  meet  its  payments  due  January  15th  and  February 
loth,  so  Dr.  Walter  Rathenau  went  to  Paris,  some  say  to  try 
to  negotiate  a  loan,  others  say  to  secure  a  moratorium.  Paris 
dispatches  indicate  that  Rathenau's  real  reason  for  being  in 
Paris  was  to  confer  with  the  European  financiers  who  arc  plan- 
ning the  economic  reconstruction  of  Europe.  It  is  reported,  too, 
thai  he  will  go  also  to  Canm  -.  where  the  Allied  premiers  are  to 
meet,  and  will  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  give  information  de- 
sired about  reparations  or  other  matters  in  which  Germany 
i>  concerned.  ]\  lean  while,  the  Journal  de  Geneve  contrasts  the 
British  and  the  French  attitude  in  t'  e  matter  as  follows: 

"  British  finance  is  not  much  disposed  to  make  a  loan  to  Ger- 
many.   It  reckons  that  a  loan  would  be  merely  a  palliative,  and 


thai  'In  German  ill   rould  dition  than 
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Tin  old  proverb  thai  'where  there  i-  nothing,  the  king  li 
right  '  i  not  applicable  in  the  circumstances.  Wealth 
wanting  in  the  German  Republic,  for  all  I  -:ng 

and  the    hap  hold.  rich  dividends.     Why  do. 

the  (  Chancellor,  Dr.  Wirth.  demand  that 

aid  of  the  state?    ( M  I"  i 

do  is  to  renew  the  threat  tl  iled  hitfa  rto.  .  .  , 

"It  is i    id'  nt  that  if  modi  rati  method 
mii-t   prove  Inr  good  faith,  must  cease  to  manufact 
money,  and  musl  build  up  a  surplus  of  n  If  -' 

firmly  resolved  to  all  her  engagemei  the 

period  of  moratorium  had  b  here  would  be  every  ad'. 

in  giii  ing  her  time  to  br<  athi  ,  for  if  thi  go  ahead  and  help 

themselves  by  occupj  ing  the  Ruhr  and  other  districts,  it  u 
ble  thai  in  the  debilitated  condition  of  thi   Ei  terrible 

surprizes  mighl  result.     Bu1  is  the  German  Republic  acting  in 

good  faith?  Is  it  not  doing  now  v.  hat  it  ha-  already  done,  that 
is,  is  it  not  trilling  with  its  creditors  to  gain  time  in  the  hope  that 
with  the  backing  of  England  or  of  America  the  whole  question  of 
reparations  will  be  brought  back  to  conference,  and  eventually 
Germany  will  have  to  pay  very  little,  or  nothing  at  all? 


"AMERICAN  INTERFERENCE"  IN  CHINA 

TAKING  ADVANTAGE  of  the  Washington  (  inference, 
the  United  States  is  becoming  a  "participant"  in  the 
affairs  of  China,  instead  of  being  a  "critic"  as  hereto- 
fore, remarks  the  Tokyo  Miyako,  which  wonders  whether  China 
will  continue  to  place  so  much  dependence  on  America  as  she 
has  until  now.  This  daily  thinks  the  day  will  come  "when 
China  will  be  dissatisfied  with  the  interference  of  the  I'n 
States  in  her  affairs,  and  then  the  United  States,  which  has 
viewed  Japan  with  suspicion,  will  be  astounded  at  the  real  con- 
dition of  China  and  acknowledge  the  correctness  and  fairn 
of  the  attitude  .Japan  has  assumed  toward  China."  Then,  as 
if  to  soft-pedal  so  brash  a  statement.  The  Miyako  reflects  that 
at  any  rate  the  future  relations  of  the  United  States  with  China 
"deserve  our  closest  observation."  "American  interferon 
is  noted  also  by  the  Tokyo  Yomiuri,  in  the  reference  of  the 
Shantung  question  to  direct  negotiations  at  Washington  be- 
tween the  Japanese  and  the  Chinese  delegations,  with  the  co- 
ordinating good  offices  of  the  British  and  the  United  States 
delegates.  The  United  States  did  not  sign  the  Versailles  Peace 
Treaty,  and  does  not  recognize  the  Shantung  question  as  "an 
accomplished  fact,"  we  are  told,  but  Britain  did.  yet  the  two 
induced  Japan  and  China  to  discuss  the  Shantung  question 
outside  the  Conference,  "for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  derange- 
ment of  the  processes  in  the  Conference  itself."     We  read  then: 

"We  suppose  that  our  delegates  would  put  the  blame  on 
the  Chinese  in  the  event  of  the  negotiations  ending  abortive. 
However,  the  spirit  of  conciliation  and  concession  prevailing  in 
the  Conference  as  well  as  the  atmosphere  encircling  it  will 
not  permit  both  parties  to  continue  wranglings  indefinitely. 
It  is  most  important,  to  remember  that  the  negotiations  are 
being  conducted  under  the  surveillance  of  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  In  case  the  Japanese  and  the  Chinese  delega- 
tions fail  in  arriving  at.  an  amicable  solution  of  the  question, 
these  two  Powers  will  surely  step  in  and  expedite  its  settle- 
ment. If  such  a  thing  comes  to  pass  Japan  may  be  forced  to 
make  concessions  to  China  in  the  presence  of  all  the  Powers. 
We  are  greatly  afraid  of  such  a  contingency." 
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GANDHI'S  "PASSIVE  RESISTANCE"  TRIUMPH 

THE  OUTSTANDING  DEVELOPMENT  of  the  An- 
iridia Congress  which  closed  at  Ahmedabad  December 
29th  is  the  triumph  of  the  Non-Cooperative  leader 
Gandhi,  we  are  informed,  which  synchronizes  with  a  turn  for 
the  better  in  the  reception  accorded  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  his 
tour  through  India.  Conflicting  accounts  of  the  Prince- 
reception  in  Calcutta  were  cabled  to  the  London  press,  according 
to  Renter's  Calcutta  correspondent,  who  says  thai  the  hartal  or 
boycott  there  was  a  failure,  and  that  the  importation  of  dis- 
orderly elements  into  the  city  to  help  enforce  the  boycott 
resulted  in  660  arrests  for  disorderly  conduct.  The  total  am 
in  Calcutta  for  similar  reasons  during  the  last  six  weeks  of  the 
year  past  are  said  on  official  authority  to  amount  to  about  3600. 
The  London  Times  publishes  a  Calcutta  dispatch  in  which  we 
read  that  the  stay  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  marked  by  "an 
almost  total  absence  of  disorder."  The  peacefulness  of  the 
first  day  ofrhis  visit  "gave  the  lie  to  stories  of  impending  mas- 
sacres," and  as  the  people  found  it  safe  to  go  into  the  street, 
great  crowds  seized  upon  every  opportunity  to  see  the  Prince 
and  share  in  the  festivities.  Hostile  demonstrations  to  the 
Prince  in  Bombay,  however,  have  not  removed  the  impression  of 
some  English  newspapers  as  to  the  wisdom  of  having  him  make  a 
tour  through   India  in  these  troubled  days.     Nevertheless-  ii   i- 


International  Photo 


THE   TROUBLED    MAT  OF   INDIA. 

A    poster   spread    broadcast    in    India    showing   figures   <>f   Indian 
National  leaders  In  the  various  pro\  In©  s. 


pointed  out  by  the  London  Westminster  Gazette  that  Bombay 
is  not  India,  but  primarily  tin  Eastern  port  "with  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  an  Eastern  port,  including  a  rabble  which  is  only 
too  ready  at  all  times  to  lend  a  hand  in  any  piece  of  violent 
mischief  that  may  be  afoot."     This  daily  adds: 


"The  psychology  of  a  genuinely  Indian  mob  is  very  different. 
It  may  be  that  the  Prince's  tour  through  the  Punjab  and  Bengal 
is  destined  to  be  marked  by  a  geri  -  of  similar  occurrence-;  bul 
the  example  of  Bombay,  unfortunate  as  it  i-.  affords  no  real 
grounds  lor  anticipating  any  such  disaster.  Hitherto  in 
Indian  nationalist  agitation,  even  'lie  mosl  'seditious,'  a  clear 


IRELAND,   EGYPT  AND   INDIA. 
John  Bull:  "If  this  is  peace,  give  me  war!" 

— The  Bulletin  (Glasgow). 


distinction  has  been  drawn  between  tin    Government   and  the 
Crown.     The  Crown  as  such  has  never  been  saddled  with  the 
crimes  or  defaults  of  the  British  Administration.      Indian  nation- 
alism is  not  Republican,  and  knows  no    King  save  tin     King- 
Fmperor;  and  we  may  assume  that  it    was  on  account   of  that 
very  fact  that  the  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  India 
now  was  desired  by  those  in  authority.      It  is  possible  that  they 
are  now  regretting  their  decision,  but   the  experiment   was 
tainly  worth  making,  and  it  is  still  possible  that  it  will  prove  t<> 
have   been   a    great    success.     Measures   for   the   adequate    pro- 
tection of  the  Prince's  person  are  not    beyond  the  resources 
the  Indian  police;  and  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  certain  risks 
must   be  faced,   they  should  not   be  very  serious  risks,  and  tin 
rewards    may    be   substantial.      For   the   chance   of   influencing 
Indian    popular   sentiment    at    this    moment    almost    any    efl 
is  worth  making. 

"For.  let   there  be  no  mistake  about  it.  the  position  in  India 
to-day  is  more  critical  than  at  any  time  since  1  v">7.      The  re 
Derations  of  the  Amritsar  massacre  have  shaken  British  rul< 
its  foundations.      In    India,  in    Ireland,  and   in    Egypt    it    is   the 
same  story.     The  military-minded  people  have  done  everything 
possible  to  prevent  any  practical  solution  of    any  of  these  prob- 
lems.     They   believe  in  force,    and  they  have  sought  to  apply 
force;  but  one  of  the  vital  facts  which  they    have  overlooked  is 
that  Great  Britain  does  not  command  enough  force  to  <ro  round. 
If   they  had   their  way   they   might    crush    Ireland  or   Egypt    or 
India,  but   the\   could  not  crush   Ireland  and   Bgypl  and   India: 
and.  that  being  so.  their  essays  in  militarism  can  not  but  had  to 
disaster  even  from  their  own  point  of  view.     Tin    Irish  question 
i-  now  on  the  way  to  settlement,  mainly  as  a  result  o\  the  ob> 
failure  of  force." 

The  most  startling  news,  amid  all  the  complexity  of  informa- 
tion from  India,  concerns  the  proclamation  of  an  Indian  repub- 
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lie.  But  this  report  is  officially  denied  by  the  India  Office,  we 
learn  from  London  dispatches,  which  declares  it  is  probably 
based  on  the  action  of  some  sectional  meeting  of  extremists. 
The  vote  of  the  All-India  Congress  on  December  29th,  by  which 
Mohandas  Karamchand  Gandhi  remains  the  dictator  of  India's 
national  aspirations,  which  means  that  his  "Non-cooperation" 
and  "Non-violence"  program  will  be  carried  out  through  the 
coming  year,  despite  his  failure  to  obtain  home  rule,  has  made 
a  deep  impression  in  official  quarters  in  India,  where  its  general 
effect  on  India's  millions  is  being  estimated.  London  dis- 
patches inform  us  further  as  follows: 


"  It  is  stated  that  Gandhi,  having  remained 
consistent  to  his  policies,  has  defeated  the 
extremists  of  the  Left,  typified  by  the  Ali 
brothers,  and  that  also  he  has  been  vic- 
torious over  the  Right  Wing  element,  whieh 
advocated  entering  the  local  councils  and 
furthering  the  Nationalist  aims  by  constitu- 
tional methods,  a  movement  which  had  been 
gathering  force,  particularly  in  Madras. 

"Official  circles  here  interpret  the  'swaraj' 
(home  rule)  definition  as  an  expression  of  a 
desire  for  India  to  remain  within  the  British 
Empire  if  the  British  obey  the  All-India 
Congress.  Otherwise  a  demand  for  inde- 
pendence is  to  be  made.  The  officials  point 
out  that  the  question  of  an  alternative  Gov- 
ernment in  India  remains  unanswered. 
•  "The  resolution  concerning  'swaraj'  is  as 
follows : 

"  As  doubts  have  been  exprest  as  to  the 
precise  meaning  of  the  term  'swaraj'  the 
Congress  declares  that  in  the  event  of  the 
British  people  making  common  cause  with 
the  people  of  India  in  securing  redress  of  the 
Punjab  and  Khalifat  wrongs,  it  does  not 
wish  to  declare  complete  independence;  but 
if  the  British  Government  remains  hostile  the 
Congress  will  strive  to  oppose  all  connection 
with  the  English  and  will  declare  complete 
independence.'  " 
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Officials  closely  connected  with  the  India 
Office,  we  learn  also  from  London  dispatches, 
deprecate  statements  made  by  "Indian  prop- 
agandists" in  America  concerning  events 
in  India.  One  such,  they  say,  is  the  story 
of  the  declaration  of  an  Indian  republic, 
which  was  based  on  the  opening  address  at  a  Moslem  con- 
ference in  session  at  Ahmedabad,  where  the  advocates  of 
violence  voiced  a  program  which  the  All-India  Congress  re- 
jeeted.  Also  the  India  Office  publishes  a  report  from  the 
Punjab  Government  concerning  riots  in  that  region  about 
Christmas  time  which  were  repressed.  The  government  offices 
and  the  police  stations  were  attacked,  and  the  police  were 
"forced  to  fire  on  the  mob."  Perhaps  too  much  "repression" 
animates  the  policy  of  official  India,  some  British  newspapers 
hint,  while  among  Indian  journals  we  find  the  Lahore  Tritium 
saying: 

"The  extremist  Anglo-Indian  Press  is  passing  through  one  of 
its  periodical  fits  of  hysteria.  The  two  unfailing  characteristics 
of  this  fit  are  violent  denunciation  of  a  popular  movement,  and 
passionate  exhortation  to  the  Government  to  suppress  it.  Its 
exciting  cause  is  invariably  some  popular  activity  differing  in 
kind  or  degree  from  that  to  which  the  patient  has  got  accustomed. 
Every  one  who  is  of  age  to  remember  it  will  testify  that  the 
section  of  the  Press  to  which  we  refer  has  again  and  again  been 
seized  with  this  fit  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  that  during 
the  last  decade  and  a  half  it  has  been  of  increasing  frequency  as 
well  as  intensity.  The  climax  has  been  reached  during  the  past 
t  wo  years  and  a  half  and  even  more  particularly  since  the  starting 
of  the  Non-cooperation  movement.  Non-cooperation  has, 
indeed,  been  to  our  friends  literally  what  the  red  rag  is  to  the 
bull,  and  in  every  case  in  which  a  new  step  has  been  taken  in 
pursuance  of  this  movement  they  have  been  thrown  into  a  new  fit." 


Mohandas  Karamchand  Gandhi  re- 
mains dictator  of  India's  national 
aspirations  on  "Non-cooperative" 
and  "Non-violence''  lines  by  vote  of 
the  All-India  Congress. 


AMERICAN   AND   EUROPEAN  TEAM-WORK 

AMERICAN  COOPERATION  in  steadying  the  financial 
balance  of  Europe  is  as  necessary  as  American  arms 
l.  were  needed  in  the  war  to  "make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy,"  say  various  European  observers  in  noting  the 
British  official  indication  that  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  financial  consortium  laid  before  the  Cannes  Con- 
ference is  an  essential  factor  to  its  success.  But  some  critics 
of  America  a'mong  the  European  press  rather  sharply  hint  that 
financiers  and  business  men  of  the  United  States  ignore  this 
fact,  and  are  moving  along  on  lines  dictated  solely  by  self- 
interest.  Consequently,  common  sense  sug- 
gests to  every  country  in  Europe,  says  an 
economic  writer,  in  the  Dutch  review 
Yragen  des  Tijds  (Haarlem)  that  "our  buy- 
ing capacity  with  America  be  kept  intact." 
Work,  economic  readjustment,  thrift  and 
reduction  of  military  expenditures  can  not 
save  Europe  if  economic  relations  with  the 
United  States  are  not  changed.  We  read 
then : 

"America  is  not  on  the  right  track.  It 
does  not  want  to  accept  European  goods  or 
European  labor.  But  on  the  other  hand  it 
wishes  to  continue  as  the  great  provider  of 
its  anemic  debtor.  All  credit  and  the  in- 
troduction of  American  capital  into  Europe 
with  this  aim  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
economic  restoration.  On  its  side  Europe 
should  abstain  from  purchases  in  America, 
and  should  send  its  exports  to  other  countries 
in  which  they  would  be  paid  for  in  cash. 
Europe  should  push  agricultural  effort  to 
the  limit,  which,  besides  the  production  ren- 
dered, would  involve  also  a  solution  of  the 
problems  of  the  workless.  Even  with  a 
large  reduction  in  her  exportation  lists,  there 
would  still  be  means  of  existence  in  America 
for  everyone,  and  even  room  for  immigrants. 
"But,  if  in  spite  of  present  conditions, 
America  presumes  to  keep  her  exports  on 
the  basis  and  at  the  level  of  1913-1914,  she 
should  look  elsewhere  than  in  Europe  for 
markets.  Europe  should  take  care  that  she 
also  appears  in  these  markets,  so  that  her 
export  trade  may  be  extended.  Europe  can 
compete  with  America  in  the  matter  of 
prices;  but  in  the  matter  of  credit,  America  has  the  advantage 
over  Europe. 

"In  order  to  prevent  disorganization  in  business  and  in  busi- 
ness intercourse,  America  shotdd  extend  long-term  credits  for 
the  payment  of  the  debts  contracted  with  her  by  Pjurope.  There 
must  be  free  trade  between  'the  United  States  of  Europe.' 
Exports  on  credit  can  be  helpful  only  temporarily.  The  eco- 
nomic interests  of  all  the  European  states  is  integrally  opposed  to 
the  direction  in  which  American  financiers  and  economists  have 
set  their  country." 

The  consortium  plan,  referred  to  in  the  opening  paragraph, 
involves  the  forming  of  an  international  industrial  corporation, 
Paris  dispatches  inform  us,  in  which  Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  and  if  she  so  wishes,  America,  shall  take  equal  shares 
of  the  capital  stock.  Other  Allied  nations  and  such  neutrals 
as  may  be  duly  included,  should  also  participate  "in  amounts 
to  be  agreed  on  by  the  Franco-British  organizing  committee." 
This  mixed  British  and  French  committee,  we  are  told,  is  made 
up  of  financiers  and  business  men,  and  it  is  said  that  the  capital 
which  the  promoters  believe  necessary  is  $1 00,000,000,  which 
can  be  raised  "by  Allied  and  interested  neutral  financiers 
without  American  aid."  With  this  capital  it  is  said  that  the  cor- 
poration would  be  prepared  to  begin  work  on  the  reorganization 
of  the  railroads  and  harbors  of  Eastern  Europe  in  a  way  to  pro- 
vide faeilitiesforprivateenterprise,  with  the  assurance  that  the  es- 
sential conditions  of  economic  and  commercial  life  will  bo  provided. 


SCIENCE  -AND  -INVENTION 
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THE    DOG'S    WILD    ANCESTORS 


■y  X  THAT  OUR  FRIEND  THE  DOG  was  before  our 
\/\/  grandfathers  of  the  Stone  Age  turned  him  into  a 
"  "  domestic  animal;  why  we  can  not  domesticate  the 
wolf  of  to-day;  why  all  dogs  do  not  resemble  their  wolfish  for- 
bears— these  and  other  interesting  questions  of  canine  deseenl 
are  discust  and  explained  in  Conquest  (London)  by  R.  I.  Pocock. 
The  great  diversity  of  modern  dogs,  Mr.  Pocock  tells  us,  is 
artificial — the  result  of  breeding — and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
ancestral  character  or 
appearance.  Compari- 
son between  a  deer- 
hound  and  a  Pekingese, 
a  bloodhound  and  a 
pug,  reveals  far  greater 
divergence  in  external 
appearance  than  can  be 
found  between  the 
most  widely  different 
wild  species  of  the  dog 
tribe.  This  divergence, 
indeed,  is  so  great,  Mr. 
Pocock  thinks,  that  it 
may  be  difficult  to  con- 
vince his  readers  that 
the  breeds  in  question 
had  in  all  probability 
a  common  origin,  or 
are  at  all  events  the 
descendants  of  at  most 
a  few  closely  related 
species.     He  writes: 

"What  we  know  of 
the  past  history  of  dogs 
unfortunately  throws 
no  light  upon  this 
matter.  Away  back  in 
what  is  called  the  New 
Stone  Age,  before  man 
had  learnt  the  use  of 
metals,  we  findevidence 
of  the  domestication  of 
the  dog;  and  Egyptian 
and  Assyrian  monu- 
ments, a  few  thousand 

years  old,  delineate  breeds  extraordinarily  like  some  of  those 
with  which  you  are  familiar.  No  help,  therefore,  is  to  be 
obtained  in  those  quarters.  But  a  study  of  the  existing  wild 
species  of  the  dog  family  very  soon  helps  us  to  affiliate  our 
dogs  with  one  or  two  types. 

"In  our  language  we  have  only  four  words  for  canine  animals, 
namely,  dog,  wolf,  jackal  and  fox;  and  these  names,  unfortunately, 
have  been  applied  with  characteristic,  if  unavoidable,  looseness 
by  naturalists  to  species,  utterly  regardless  of  their  affinities. 
Hence,  you  must,  not  assume  that  an  animal  you  read  of  as  a 
dog,  a  wolf  or  a  fox  is  necessarily  closely  akin  to  the  European 
species  to  which  those  names  were  originally  applied.  For 
instance,  the  long-eared  fox  of  South  Africa  differs  far  more  from 
our  fox  than  the  latter  does  from  a  wolf;  the  maned  wolf  of 
South  America  looks  like  a  gigantic  fox  with  preposterously 
long  legs  and  resembles  a  wolf  only  in  stature;  the  Brazilian 
crab-eating  dog — which,  by  the  way,  does  not  eat  crabs — is  not 
akin  to  European  dogs,  nor  is  it  a  fox  as  styled  by  English 
settlers  in  the  country  it  inhabits,  and  both  the  hunting  dog  of 
Africa  and  the  red  dog  of  India  differ  from  our  dogs  much  more 
than  wolves  and  jackals  do.  I  have  mentioned  this  question  of 
names  because  their  application  is  very  confusing  even  to  people 
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A    FILL-BLOODED    WOLF    AS    A    WOMAN'S    PET. 

Mrs.  John  J.  Keeler  of  New  York  City  and  her  pet  wolf,  as  photographed  two  years 

ago,  when  he  was  less  than  one  year  old.      He  is  now  in  the  Bronx  Zoo.      Mrs.  Keeler 

informs  us  by  phone  that  contrary  to  the  theory  of  the  writer  of  the  accompanying 

article,  he  has  never  developed  any  savage  or  wild  traits. 


one  might  expect  to  know  better.  All  the  above-mentioned 
t*-pes  of  tin;  dog  tribe,  as  well  as  the  genuine  foxes,  may  be  set 
on  one  side  in  the  search  for  the  origin  of  our  dogs.  Foxes,  in- 
deed, are  so  different  that  you  must  regard  with  the  greatest 
suspicion  the  chums  not  infrequently  put  forward  b\  farmers 
and  others  of  the  existence  of  hybrids  between  foxes  and  dogs. 
"Now  of  all  the  wild  species  of  the  dog  family,  the  only  ones 
that  are  closely  allied  to  our  domesticated  breeds  are  the  wolves 
and  jackals.  Jackals  may  be  described  as  small  wolves  or  wolves 
as   large   jackals.      There    is   complete    intergradation   in    size. 

Zoologists  have  ex- 
prest  the  kinship  be- 
tween wolves,  jackals 
and  flogs  by  giving 
them  the  name  Canis 
and  wolves  and  jackal., 
are  the  only  genuinely 
wild  species  of  Canis 
known.  I  say  genuinely 
wild,  because  you  ma; 
think  I  have  forgotten 
the  dingo,  the  so-called 
wild  dog  of  Australia. 
But  nobody  doubts 
that  this  dog.  which 
is  practically  indistin- 
guishable from  some  of 
the  'pariahs,'  the  scav- 
enger dogs  of  the 
East,  was  taken  in 
prehistoric  times  to 
Australia  from  South- 
ern Asia  by  the  blacks 
who  first  settled  there."' 

The  likeness  between 
wolves  and  jackals  and 
many  of  our  street 
dogs  is  not  close.  Mr. 
Pocock  admits.  For 
instance,  modern  bull- 
dogs and  griffons  differ 
widely  from  them 
These,  however,  he  sets 
aside  as  degraded  prod- 
ucts of  man's  handi- 
work, "monsters  as 
abhorrent  to  Nature  as 
a  vacuum."  But  now 
and  again  dogs  resemble  wolves  in  color  and  almost  also  in  shape, 
with  the  characteristic  alert  and  "wolfish"  look  imparted  by 
upstanding  ears.  Such  breeds  are  the  Belgian  or  Alsatian  sheep 
dog,  the  Eskimo  and  the  Scandinavian  elkhound;  and  it  seems 
likely  that  these  three  types  have  retained  almost  unchanged 
the  characters  of  the  original  type  of  domesticated  dog.  He 
continues: 

"The  Eskimo  is  particularly  interesting  in  this  connection, 
because1,  like  the  wolf,  it  does  not  bark.  This  is  an  important 
point,  because  the  barking  of  domesticated  dogs  has  been  put 
forward  as  an  argument  opposed  to  the  theorj  of  their  descent 
from  wolves;  and  the  further  argument  on  thai  head  based  upon 
the  curling  of  the  tail  breaks  down  in  the  case  of  the  Belgian 
sheep  dogs,  some  of  which  are  remarkably  wolf-like. 

"Referring  to  color,  there  is  one  point  connected  with  the 
pattern  of  domesticated  dogs  which  has  a  curious  historical 
interest,  because  it  shows  how  a  comparatively  simple  phenome- 
non battled  the  astuteness  of  the  author  of  '  The  ( Irigin  of  Spec: 
Darwin  discust  the  black-and-tan  pattern  of  domesticated 
dogs   at    some    length.       He    noticed    "the    highly    remarkable 
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occurrence  of  this  pattern  in  'extremely  different  breeds  living  in 
various  parts  of  the  world';  and  he  investigated  the  question 
somewhat  fully  in  the  hope  that  he  might  thereby  discover  a 
clue  to  the  origin  of  our  breeds  amongst  wild  species.  But  fail- 
ing to  find  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  black-and-tan  species, 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  now  extinct  species  may  have 
exhibited  that  style  of  pattern.  It  seems,  however,  that  this 
pattern  is  nothing  more  than  an  illustration  of  a  simple  law  of 
color-change  prevalent  in  many  animals.  If  a  dog  thus  colored 
be  compared  with  typical  wolves,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  tan  is 
developed  in  the  dog  on  areas  which  in  the  wolf  are  white  or^ 
paler  than  the  rest  of  the  body  owing  to  the  absence  of  the 
black  pigment  which  gives  the  grizzled  appearence  to  the  upper 
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A,  Belgian  sheep  dog  and  B,  Eskimo,  showing  the  wolf-like  type  of 
domesticated  dog.     C,  D,  E,  griffon,  bull  dog  and  Pekingese,  degen- 
erate types  illustrating  human  ideas  of  canine  beauty. 


and  outer  sides  of  the  head,  body,  limbs  and  tail;  and,  further, 
that  these  grizzled  parts  in  the  wolf  are  wholly  black  in  the  dog. 
The  dog,  in  fact,  is  merely  a  more  heavily  pigmented  type  than 
the  wolf,  the  black-and-tan  pattern  being  the  first  step  towards 
the  common  wholly  black  type.  These  color  phases,  like 
albino,  are  nothing  but  'sports'  with  which  we  are  familiar 
in  most  domesticated  animals.  Hence  there  is  no  reason  for 
attaching  any  importance  to  the  black-and-tan  pattern  of  dogs 
in  our  search  for  the  color  of  the  ancestor.  It  has  no  more 
value  than  black  or  white  or  black-and-white  or  liver-and-white 
— all  are  alike  deviations  from  the  wolf-coloring  which  you 
may  see  in  many  Eskimos,  Belgian  sheep  dogs  and  elkhounds. 
"Realizing  the  kinship  between  wolves  and  dogs,  many  people 
think  that  a  wolf  cub,  if  taken  early  enough  from  its  mother, 
can  be  reared  and  trained  to  be  a  tame  and  trustworthy  animal. 
That  is  a  great  mistake.  In  the  Zoological  Gardens  we  have 
sold  from  time  to  time  a  good  many  wolf  cubs  to  people  under 
the  influence  of  that  delusion.  Up  to  a  point  everything  goes 
well;  but  sooner  or  later,. the  character  of  the  wild  beast  asserts 
itself,  and  the  wolf  is  either  returned  to  us  or  handed  over  to 
some  other  menagerie.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  immense 
antiquity  of  domesticated  dogs  has  given  time  for  man  to  modify 
the  character  as  well  as  the  structure.  Individual  wolves  vary 
enormously  in  temperament  and  in  their  response  to  human 
treatment.  Some  of  them,  after  a  short  period  of  captivity,  will 
allow  themselves  to  be  patted  and  stroked  by  those  who  look 
after  them,  tho  it  is  never  safe  to  trust  them  too  far.  Others 
remain  obstinately  snappy  and  fierce  to  the  last.  This  variation 
in  character  was  early  taken  advantage  of  by  man.  and  those 
individuals  exhibiting  docility,  intelligence  or  other  qualities 
fitting  them  for  man's  companionship  and  use  were  preserved  for 
breeding,  whereas  those  with  the  opposite  qualities  were  dis- 
carded. This  process  of  selection  of  the  suitable  and  rejection 
of  the  unsuitable,  carried  on  generation  after  generation  for 
many  thousands  of  years  and  still  in  force,  has  brought  about  the 
difference  in  character  between  dogs  and  wolves  above  alluded 
to;  and  in  one  familiar  instance  has  so  altered  the  disposition 
of  the  natural  enemy  of  the  sheep  as  to  turn  him  into  the  faith- 
ful guardian  of  the  flock." 


OUR  GIFT  OF  FOOD  PLANTS  TO  THE 

WORLD 

AMERICA  GAVE  THE  WORLD  its  princinai  food 
£_2t  plants.  Long  before  the  white  man  came  to  America  the 
jL  \^  Indians  engaged  in  intensive  agriculture.  They  raised 
corn,  beans,  pumpkins,  tobacco,  and  many  other  edible  plants 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  never  knew  until  Columbus  and  his 
followers  came  here  and  took  them  back  to  Europe.  Every 
food  encountered  by  the  early  explorers  of  North  and  South 
America  was  new  to  them.  There  is  not  the  slightest  trace  that 
a  single  cultivated  cereal,  vegetable,  fruit  or  root  crop  of  the 
Old  World  had  come  to  America  before  the  time  of  the  discovery. 
Dr.  W.  E.  Safford,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, has  come  to  these  conclusions  after  a  study  of  the  origins 
of  our  food  plants.  Says  the  Science  Service's  Science  News 
Bulletin  (Washington): 

"In  the  narratives  of  Columbus,  Captain  John  Smith,  Cham- 
plain,  and  other  early  explorers  he  has  found  descriptions  of  the 
food  plants  that  were  entirely  new  to  them  but  which  are  now 
the  chief  sustenance  of  peoples  in  remote  parts  of  the  world. 
In  prehistoric  graves  and  burial  mounds  he  has  found  actual 
specimens  of  the  most  important  economic  plants.  In  the 
desert  regions  of  Peru  and  our  own  arid  Southwest,  these  were 
in  a  remarkable  state  of  preservation,  while  the  specimens  from 
the  rainy  regions  have  persisted  only  when  charred  by  fire. 

"Some  of  the  chief  American  economic  plants  found  their 
way  to  other  parts  of  the  globe  so  long  ago  that  the  people  now 
cultivating  them  believe  their  ancestors  always  had  them,  Dr. 
Safford  points  out. 

'Even  botanists  have  been  misled  by  the  very  early  dis- 
semination of  American  plants,'  he-says.  'Our  most  important 
authority  on  the  gourd  family,  for  instance,  gives  Asia  as  the 
original  home  of  the  American  squashes  and  pumpkins.  The 
origin  of  the  common  bean,  cultivated  all  over  North  and  South 
America  in  prehistoric  times,  has  been  much  discust,  several 
eminent  writers,  unhampered  by  botanical  knowledge,  confusing 
it  with  faba  of  the  Romans;  others  mistaking  for  it  varieties  of 
certain  Asiatic  cow  peas,  which  resemble  it  superficially. 

'Very  recently,  a  professor  in  one  of  our  leading  universities, 
eminent  as  a  philologist,  but  lacking  in  botanical  knowledge, 
made  the  astonishing  announcement  that  tobacco,  mandioca, 
peanuts,  and  other  important  economic  plants  of  undoubted 
American  origin  had  been  brought  to  the  New  World  from  the 
Old  after  the  discovery,  and  he  branded  Columbus  and  his 
companions  as  liars  and  impostors. 

'Fortunately  we  know  the  very  plants  which  Columbus 
described  in  his  reports.  We  can  identify  the  bark  which  he 
mistook  for  cinnamon,  the  wood  which  he  believed  to  be  the 
precious  lignum  aloe,  and  the  pungent  Berries  he  mistook  for 
pepper.  In  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge  their  original 
narratives  become  clear,  in  spite  of  the  interpolated  accounts  of 
fabulous  monsters  taken  from  the  narratives  of  Marco  Polo 
and  other  early  explorers,  which  often  rival  the  Odyssey  itself, 
Even  Champlain's  narrative  includes  tales  of  mermaids,  yet 
these  tales  do  not  invalidate  the  accuracy  of  his  observations 
concerning  the  regions  visited  by  him,  and  the  customs  of  the 
inhabitants.' 

"Some  of  the  histories  which  are  used  as  text-books  scarcely 
refer  to  the  Indians  of  our  continent,  except  as  an  evil  which  the 
early  settlers  had  to  contend  with,  Dr.  Safford  has  found.  Few 
of  them  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  but  for  the  Indians  many 
of  the  early  colonies  would  have  perished. 

"  'John  Smith  spoke;  of  the  generosity  of  the  Virginia  Indians 
in  feeding  his  starving  companions,'  he  points  out.  'Champlain 
bore  witness  to  the  hospitality  of  the  Indians  on  the  coasts  of 
what  is  now  Massachusetts,  and  if  it  were  not  for  their  Indian 
neighbors,  the  first  settlers  of  New  England  would  have  died 
from  famine;.  We  are  apt  to  regard  the  American  Indians  as 
perpetually  on  the  war-path  or  on  hunting  expeditions,  not 
realizing  that  in  many  parts  of  both  North  and  South  America 
they  engaged  in  agriculture.  Great  valleys,  in  what  is  now 
Ohio,  were  continuous  cornfields.  There,  as  in  Virginia,  the 
Indians  prepared  the' land,  planted  and  harvested  their  crops 
of  e'orn,  beans  and  pumpkins,  and  laid  by  their  stores  for  winter. 

"  'The  extensive  use  of  tobacco  by  tribes  inhabiting  this 
region  is  attested  by  the  discovery  in  prehistoric  burial  mounds 
of  a  threat  number  of  pipes,  some  of  remarkable  beauty  and 
artistic  merit.'  " 
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TO   MAKE  WORK  A  PLEASURE 

INDUSTRIAL  PROBLEMS  will  become  no  problems  at 
all,  as  soon  as  we  succeed  in  making  work  interesting.  This, 
says  Walter  N.  Polakov,  a  New  York  consulting  engineer, 
writing  in  Mechanical  Engineering  (New  York),  is  the  first  step 
toward  the  reduction  of  waste.  The  use  of  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery will  never  by  itself  achieve  this  result,  Mr.  Polakov 
asserts.  Its  tendency,  he  says,  has  been  toward  increased  cost  of 
production  instead  of  reduction  of  expenses.  In  times  of  in- 
dustrial depression,  idle  expensive  equipment  greatly  increases 
cost.  The  workers,  on  the  other 
hand,  failing  to  get  stimulation 
and  satisfaction  from  work  as  mere 
parts  of  automatic  machinery, 
demand  shorter  hours  of  this 
drudgery  and  higher  compensa- 
tion with  which  they  can  buy  the 
interest,  stimulation  and  pleasure 
which  they  fail  to  find  in  the  work 
itself.     He  goes  on: 

"The  task  before  the  engineer 
to-day  is  to  overcome  the  ill 
effects  of  automatization  and 
mechanization  of  industry.  The 
world  needs  the  highest  possible 
production  and  the  workers  de- 
mand creative  self-expression  in 
industry. 

"The  solution  will  be  sought  in 
the  development  of  means  of  abol- 
ishing the  industrial  monotony 
and  drudgery  of  work  by  intro- 
ducing into  it  intelligent,  self- 
expressive,  creative  motives.  The 
problem  thus  resolves  into  one  of 
making  work  fascinating  as  a 
means  of  pleasing  the  desire  to 
work. 

"The  early  attempts  to  make  workers  personally  more  efficient 
are  generally  connected  with  the  Taylor  system  of  management. 
Time  studies,  motion  studies  and  other  means  of  studying  the 
work  are  in  themselves  commendable.  Unfortunately,  however, 
all  lead  to  standardization  and  mechanization  of  manipulations. 
Once  man  is  lowered  to  the  level  of  an  automaton,  the  creative 
element  is  driven  out  of  his  work  and  subsequent  difficulties  are 
impending. 

"For  some  time  past  weariness  of  spirit  and  dissatisfaction  with 
brutalizing  monotony  of  work  not  only  has  made  the  workers  in 
this  country  as  well  as  abroad  restless  and  irritable,  but  also  has 
moved  them  to  demand  short  hours  and  high  pay  for  drudgery, 
while  the  quantity  and  quality  of  personal  output  has  sometimes 
decreased. 

"This  failure  to  recognize  true  human  nature  is  the  basic 
cause  of  the  alarming  extent  of  industrial  waste.  Our  losses  are 
primarily  due  to  the  application  of  animal  standards  to  human 
creative  activities. 

"For  some  time  past  studies  of  industrial  fatigue  have  attracted 
wide-spread  attention  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  It  has 
been  proved  by  various  investigators  that  a  groat  deal  of  waste  in 
production  is  due  to  unnecessary  fatigue,  as  distinguished  from 
that  necessary  for  performance  of  work  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions.  An  even  more  important  finding,  however,  is  that 
physical  fatigue  itself  is  largely  traceable  to  mental  and  nervous 
fatigue  producod  by  the  monotony  of  repetitive  operations  and 
allied  factors.  Moreover,  while  mere  physical  fatigue  gives  to  the 
man  unmistakable  warning,  thus  preventing  physical  break- 
down, and  recuperation  is  rapid  and  complete,  the  nervous  and 
mental  fatigue  accumulates  unnoticed. 

"In  this  connection  the  elimination  of  monotony  and  the 
provision  of  mental  and  emotional  stimuli,  making  work  at  least 
in  a  measure  fascinating,  is  the  fundamental  requirement  for  re- 
duction of  such  industrial  wastes  as  irregular  attendance,  largo 
labor  turnover,  irritability  of  workers,  inattentiveness,  sus- 
ceptibility tt  accidents,  poor  workmanship,  high  percentage  of 
spoilage,  low  individual  output,  etc." 

Incentives    to   higher   production   have    bean    olifered,    both 


financial  and  non-financial.  To  the  first  group  belong  profit- 
sharing,  differential  piece  rates,  incentive  payments,  etc.;  in 
the  second  group  the  non-financial  incentives  of  Wolf  stand 
alone.  As  a  means  for  securing  the  interest  of  workers  in  the 
work  itself,  Mr.  Polakov  considers  any  form  of  money  payment 
obviously  unfit,  as  merely  creating  interest  in  securing  a  larg<  r 
pay.  The  work  itself  -becomes  still  less  attractive.  "Non-finaneial 
incentives,  on  the  other  hand,  have  demonstrated  the  value  of 
an  environment  which  stimulates  thinking."       He  continues: 

"By  having  opportunity  to  constantly  increase  their  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  underlying  natural  laws  of  the  process,  the  workers 
are  able  to  realize  the  joy  which  comes  from  a  conscious  mastery 
of  their  part  in  any  process.  The  creative  activity  is  the  final 
aim  of  human  beings,  yet  to  preserve  life  we  must  not  only  pro- 
vide the  material  requisites  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter,  but 
meet  also  the  higher  demands  of  human  life  commensurately 
with  the  degree  of  culture  and  service  rendered.  This  aim  can 
be  attained  by  a  two-rate  wage  as  developed  and  practised  by 
the  author;  it  substantially  consists  of  a  fixt  rate  of  wage 
based  on  time  and  class  of  work  and  a  secondary  rate  of  wage 
based  on  actual  exercise  of  skill,  knowledge  and  intelligence. 

"A  method  of  compensation  of  this  character  stimulates  the 
development  and  exercise  of  creative  power,  encourages  elimina- 
tion of  waste  and  does  not  suppress  the  desire  to  serve.  In 
seeking  these  aims  the  fascination  is  readily  found,  while  the 
interest  in  improvements  and  accomplishments  is  not  pushed 
to  the  background  by  financial  uncertainties  or  worries. 

"In  order  to  eliminate  a  major  part  of  our  industrial  losses, 
the  creative,  intelligent  impulses  of  men  should  be  given  the 
fullest  opportunity  of  self-expression.  As  an  ideal  we  may  fore- 
see a  complete  abolition  of  monotonous,  automatic,  repetitive 
operations  performed  by  men.  These  should  be  relegated  to 
machines,  while  men  should  assume  the  part  of  directors  and 
supervisors  of  processes.  Workers  by  brain  and  by  hand 
should  unite  in  inducing  relations  between  causes  and  effects, 
which  are  separated  by  the  time  elapsed. 

"The  greatness  of  a  new  industrial  leader  will  lie  in  his  ability 
to  liberate  the  creative  forces  within  men.  as  against  relegating 
them  to  the  level  of  animals  carrying  burden  and  doing  machine- 
like  work. 

"In  the  author's  experience  in  promoting  and  increasing 
industrial  efficiency,  he  has  found  that  the  most  fundamental. 
most  successful  and  most  enduring  way  to  do  it  is  in  the  eleva- 
tion of  man  to  his  true  dignity  as  an  intelligent,  creative  agent. 
To  be  specific,  the  monotonous  physical  labor  of  a  fireman  i< 
readily  transfigured  by  special  training  into  a  fascinating  game 
based  on  the  xact  sciences  of  physics  and  chemistry,  requiring 
an  exercise  of  mental  capacities.  Watching  and  interpreting  a 
simple  array  of  instruments  provides  men  with  interest,  which  is 
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augmented  as  they  intelligently  control  a  process  and  watch 
the  results  attained. 

"Reorganization  of  jobs  and  corresponding  transformation  of 
workers'  attitude  have  been  successfully  tried  in  a  variety  of 
establishments — in  the  glass  industry,  pulp  and  paper  mills, 
foundries,  power  plants,  etc. — and  the  further  application  of  these 
principles  awaits  the  progressive  cooperation  of  manufacturers 
and  industrial  leaders." 


FIGHTING  FLANDERS  POPPIES 

«  ~Y  N  FLANDERS  FIELDS  the  poppies  blow"— but  they 
are  not  to  be  allowed  to  do  so  on  or  near  the  dump 
'  JL  heaps  of  Kearny,  N.  J.  The  Federal  authorities  are 
determined  that  the  New  Jersey  farmer  shall  not  have 
to  struggle  with  this 
plant  as  do  his  overseas 
brothers  in  France  and 
Belgium.  Beautiful  as 
the  poppies  are  to  look 
at.  they  are  a  pest,  we 
are  told,  from  the  agri- 
culturist's point  of 
view.  Says  a  contribu- 
tor to  The  En  iiinfi  Post 
New  York): 

'"'  Flaming  poppies 
from  Flanders  fields, 
brought  over  as  bal- 
last in  transports  with 
the  returning  American 
troops,  will  not  look 
upon  another  spring. 
The  dump  heaps  of 
Kearny.  N.  J.,  where 
the  poppies  blew  last 
spring,  will  be  plowed 
over.  The  poppies  t  hat 
came  from  France, 
where  they  dance  over 
the  countless  graves  of 
war  dead,  have  been 
adjudged  a  nuisance  by 
the  Federal  Horticul- 
tural Board,  and  they 
must  be  stamped  out — 
root,  stalk  and  seed. 

"True  it  was  thai 
theyreminded  the  pass- 
er-by thai  something  of 
France  and  Belgium 
had  become  an  insepar- 
able part  of  this  coun- 
try. Their  waving  ban- 
ners recalled  to  work- 
ingmen  days  when 
poppies  benl  ben<  at  h 
the  blast  from  ma- 
chine-gunsand  bursting 
shells;  their  nodding 
heads  told  fathers  and 
mothers  that,  in  France,  poppies  will  spring  in  perpetual 
memorial. 

"But  to  the  pathologist  they  broughl  a  different  message— a 
threat.  They  were  a  menace  to  the  fields  of  farmers  and  the 
truck  gardens  that  feed  the  huge  populations  of  great  cities,  the 
town,  and  the  country.  This  threat  to  the  well-being  of  peace 
time  outweighed  their  sentimental  value,  and  next  spring  they 
will  be  plowed  under  before  they  bloom,  and  plowed  under 
again  and  again  till  they  rise  no  more. 

"Attention  was  called  to  the  exist*  .ice  of  the  Belgian  poppy 
on  a  .-trip  of  filled  ground  in  the  yards  of  the  Federal  Shipbuilding 
Company  at  Kearny,  X.  J.,  by  a  story  published  in  the  Err,,i,,</ 
Post  of  June  21.  S.  (\.  Rich,  in  a  letter  to  the  newspaper  a  few 
later,  explained  the  menace  of  the  plant  as  a  pest. 
It  was  not  until  this  week,  however,  that  official  steps  were 
taken  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  Some  one  in  Seattle,  who  read 
th<   story,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Washington  office  of  the  Federal 


Horticultural  Board,  which  was  forwarded  to  the  New  York 
office  in  the  Custom  House. 

"Harry  B.  Shaw,  pathologist  in  charge  of  the  local  office, 
denied  that  the  matter  of  inspecting  dirt  ballast  from  Europe 
to  guard  against  pests  had  been  neglected.  He  said  that  in  1919 
he  made  a  survey  of  all  the  dirt  ballast  which  had  been  dumped 
in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York,  tracing  it  by  the  records  of 
eon  tractors. 

'"At  that  time,'  he  said,  'I  found  that  most  of  the  ballast 
dumpings  were  of  subsoil,  slag,  or  cinders,  which  Avould  not  be 
likely  to  contain  seeds  or  dangerous  animal  organisms.  The 
seed  of  the  poppy,  however,  is  very  light  and  could  have  been 
carried  from  the  fields  to  the  ballast  piles  by  the  wTind  or  by  birds.' 
"Having  knowledge  of  where  practically  all  the  ballast  had 
been  dumped,  he  said  the  task  of  eradicating  the  poppies  by 
plowing  them  under  or  by  other  means  would  not  be  difficult. 
It  was  explained  that  the  poppy,  with  its  bristly-haired  stalks  and 

leaves,  was  valueless  as' 
pasturage  and  in  culti- 
vated fields  existed  only 
as  a  weed  which  crowd- 
ed out  just  that  much 
space  on  which  wheat 
or  other  grain  might 
have  grown. 

"'The  reason  the 
poppy  blooms  in  France 
and  Belgium,'  he  said, 
'is  because  the  farmers 
can't  get  rid  of  it.'  " 
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But  they  arc  not  wanted  in  New  Jersey. 


A    NEW    WAY    TO 
MAKE  ICE-CREAM  — 

Western  ice-cream  man- 
ufacturers promise  to 
take  the  lead  in  an  issue 
aimed  to  "bring  the  ice- 
cream industry  to  its 
rightful  position  in  the 
food  industries"  we  are 
assured  by  an  editorial 
writer  in  The  Western 
Confectioner  (San  Fran- 
cisco).   He  says: 


"It  was  only  a  short 
time  ago  that  Western 
manufacturers  intro- 
duced carbonated  ice- 
cream to  the  world, 
marking  an  innovation 
in  existing  practises  so 
great  as  to  be  almost 
revolutionary.  Now 
comes  a  Western  manu- 
facturer and  inventor 
with  a  machine  which 
promises  to  revolu- 
tionize the  freezing  of 
ice-cream  and  greatly 
reduce  the  operating 
costs  of  manufacture. 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  one  of  the  first  plants  in  America 
to  adopt  carbonization  should  be  the  firm  to  develop  the  new 
freezing  process.  The  method  of  manufacture  projected 
in  the  new  Martin  process  is  virtually  a  reversion  of  the 
Merrell-Soules  patent  for  drying  milk,  in  that  instead  of  dry- 
ing the  product  it  is  frozen.  The  homogenized  mix  is 
sprayed  through  an  atomizer  into  a  hardening  room,  lined  with 
shiny  steel.  This  is  maintained  at  the  desired  temperature. 
The  milk  is  instantly  formed  into  minute  snowflake-like  particles 
which  collect  at  the  bottom  in  liquid  form,  just  like  the  mixture 
which  is  drawn  from  the  hardening  room  directly  into  the  cans 
for  any  desired  weight.  The  bottom  of  the  tank  contains  a 
worm,  which  can  be  worked  steadily  to  draw  off  the  mix,  or  can 
be  used  intermittently,  as  desired.  The  only  equipment  needed 
between  the  homogenizes  and  the  hardening  room  is  a  pump, 
which  will  mean  the  elimination  of  the  expensive  freezer-room 
equipment  now  found  in  all  modern  plants." 
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HOW    THE    BATTLE-SHIP   WILL    WsWKK   THE    BOMBINfi    PLANE. 
Turntable  and  catapull  for  launching  ■>  seaplane  into  the  wind  from  the  warship's  deck. 


THE  ANSWER  TO  THE  AERIAL  BOMB 

THE  NAVAL  MENACE  of  the   bomb   drop!    from   an 
airplane  is  to  be  me1   by  launching  other  airplanes  that 
will  engage  the  bombers  in  coin  ha  l  before  they  can  release 
their  deadly  freight.    This  means  provision  on  battle-ships  for 

carrying'  and  launching  aircraft,  which  may  be  done  by  means 
of  the  "catapult  turntable"-— a  device  just  perfected  in  Che 
V.  S.  Navy.  Aircraft  have  been  chiefly  carried,  in  the  past,  on 
special  vessels  known  as  "aircraft-carriers,"  provided  Avith  a 
deck  for  launching.  It  is  clearly  impossible  to  provide  bat  tie-ships 
with  this  flush  deck.  To  permit  the  launching-  of  airplanes  from 
a  battle-ship  or  other  war  vessel,  the  catapult  has  been  resorted 
to,  and  a  special  type  of  catapult  has  been  developed  at  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  which  has  been  designated  a  turntable 
catapult,  because  the  catapult  mechanism  proper  is  mounted  on 
a  turntable  so  that  it  can  be  pointed  into  the  wind  when,  launch- 
ing a  plane.  Says  the  writer  of  a  descriptive  article  in  The 
Scientific  American  (New  York,  January): 

"One  catapult  of  this  type  could  be  installed  on  every  battle- 
ship and  could  launch  when  needed  a  lighting  airplane,  so  that  a 
lied  of  battle-ships  would  be  able  upon  the  approach  of  hostile 
bombing  airplanes  to  send  into  the  air  instantly  a  large  number 
of  fighting  planes  to  shoot  them  down  before  the  bombing  attack 
could  be  developed.  This  is  the  real  answer  to  the  threat  of  the 
bombing  plane,  which  was  demonstrated  in  so  spectacular  a 
manner  by  the  recent  bombing  from  the  air  of  the  e\-(lerman 
warships. 

"  In  the  bombing  attacks  of  these  cx-(iermau  warships  it  was 
shown  that  bombs  drop!  from  the  air  could  do  material 
damage  to  warships  which  did  not  defend  themselves.  Ob- 
viously a  warship  can  defend  itself  by  anti-aircraft  gunfire,  but 
better  by  attack  in  the  air. 

'Tin-  catapull  of  this  particular  type  is  new,  but  the  elements 
are  the  result  of  Navy  catapult  development  initiated  in  L911. 
This  early  catapult  was  highly  experimental,  and  while  the  first 
flights  were  successful,  the  device  was  not  entirely  satisfactory. 
The  matter  was  resumed  in  1915.  A  new  design  of  catapult, 
based  on  experience  with  the  lirst  one.  was  installed  on  the  stern 
of  the  armored  cruiser  North  Carolina,  and  successful  flights 
were  made.  Similar  catapults  were  installed  on  (he  armored 
cruisers  Seattle  and  Huntington,  and  during  the  early  winter  of 
1916  successful  llights  were  made  from  these  cruisers.  At  the 
time  the  United  States  entered  the  war  the  principal  naval  effort 
was  anti-submarine  and  its  object  was  the  convoy  of  shipping. 
Aircraft  were  not  needed  aboard  these  cruisers  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  catapults  were  removed.  After  the  armistice,  the 
catapull  problem  was  again  taken  up  and  a  catapult,  similar 
l<>  the  North  Carolina  design,  which  had  been  in  use  at  Pensacola 
for  training  aviators  while  mounted  on  a  coal  barge,  was  brought 
to  Washington,  and  further  tests  and  investigations  made.  The 
result  of  this  investigation  led  to  the  design  of  the  present  turn- 


table type  of  catapull  which  has  now  been  completed  at  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  and  mounted  on  the  water-front  for 
practical    testing   with   aircraft. 

"The  old  catapults,  such  as  were  used  on  the  North  Carolina. 
consisted  of  a  track  along  which  a  carriage  was  propelled  by  a 
compresl  air  cylinder.  The  airplane  was  mounted  on  this 
carriage,  and  as  the  carriage  speeded  up  it  released  the  airplane 
at  the  end  of  its  run.  allowing  it  to  fly  into  the  air.  The  track 
for  this  catapidt  was  mounted  along  the  center-line  of  the  ship. 
and  it  was  necessary  for  the  ship  to  set  herself  on  such  a  course 
that  the  wind  blew  in  the  direction  of  the  catapult  track.  These 
considerations  led  to  the  development  of  the  turntable  catapult, 
which  permits  the  ship  to  proceed  upon  ils  usual  course  in 
formation  while  the  catapult  is  trained  like  a  turret  into  the 
relative  wind." 

The  turntable  catapult  consists,  we  are  told,  of  a  bridge-like 
structure  mounted  on  a  turntable  upon  which  there  is  the  usual 
car  which  carries  the  airplane,  and  this  car  is  propelled  by  com- 
presl air.  Frequent  tests  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  launch  by  such  a  mechanism  any  of  the  types  of  airplane 
or  seaplane  which  would  be  carried  upon  a  battle-ship.  The 
writer  continues: 

"The  problem  of  launching  an  airplane  in  a  short  run  by 
means  of  the  catapull  depends  upon  several  factors.  The  first 
and  primary  one  is.  of  course,  that  at  the  end  of  (he  run  the 
catapult  should  have  given  the  plane  a  speed  such  that  when  the 
plane  is  released  from  the  car  the  wings  will  lift  it  into  the  air. 
and  Might  has  begun.  This  requires  that  the  launching  velocity 
shall  be  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  minimum  flying  speed  of  the 
plane.  Second,  it  is  necessary  while  the  plane  is  being  brought 
up  to  this  Hying  speed  that  the  plane  be  held  securely  to  the 
launching  carriage  in  order  that  it  will  not  leave  the  track  too 
soon.  Finally,  it  is  necessary  that  the  acceleration  of  launching 
shall  not  be  so  great  or  so  violent  as  to  injure  the  pilot,  who  must 
ride  in  the  plane  and  preserve  all  his  senses  alert  in  order  to  lake 
charge  as  soon  as  he  is  released  at  the  end  of  the  run. 

"The  development  of  a  successful  catapull  to  accomplish  these 
desired  things  is  believed  to  mark  an  important  step  in  pro\  iding 
our  fleet  with  aircraft,  and,  with  these  turntable  catapults,  which 
are  relatively  small  and  compact,  it  is  possible  to  provide  the 
individual  vessels  of  the  tleet  either  with  airplanes  which  can 
be  launched  from  catapults  when  desired,  but  which  will  land 
upon  an  aircraft-carrier  when  their  mission  is  completed  or. 
alternatively,  the  warship  may  carry  seaplanes  which  can  be 
launched  from  (he  catapult  in  a  similar  manner,  but  which  will 
land  upon  the  surface  of  the  sea  and  be  hoisted  aboard  like  a 
ship's  boat.  Until  such  time  as  the  Navy  is  provided  with  a 
suitable  number  of  aircraft  carriers  it  will  be  necessary  lo  use 
seaplanes  \'or  work  with  the  licet.  Under  many  conditions  the 
seaplane  in  ils  present  stall'  of  development   is  entirely    practical, 

aliho  in  very  rough  weather  a  landing  upon  the  sea  is  likely 
to  mean  the  damage  if  not   loss  of  the  seaplane,  altho  it   is  to 

be  expected  that  the  aviator  ean  be  rescued." 


I 


LETTERS    -    AND    *    ART 

LITERATURE    DRAMA     MUSIC    FINE-ARTS    EDUCATION    CULTURE 


SAINT-SAENS 


I  AST  sl'MMKR.  in  the  Casino  at  Dieppe,  Camille  Saint- 
Saens  played  in  his  last  concert.  Ee  declared  then  it 
—^  would  be  his  last,  tho  he  eovdd  not  have  foreseen  thai 
death  would  overtake  him  before  Christmas.  It  was  an  ex- 
acting- piano  performance  with  orchestra  of  one  of  his  own 
compositions,  and  competent  listeners  declared  afterwards  thai 


good  enough  by  its  composer,  tho  he  picked  his  dullest  work. 
After  this  performance  Saint-Saens  gave  a  piano  recital  and 
showed  that  "his  fingers  had  found  the  secret  of  perennial 
youth."     Mr.  Henderson  goes  on: 

''He  played  with  such  elegance,  such  suavity,  such  delightful 
fluency  and  finish  that  those  who  heard  him  declared  that  under 
his   style   they   discovered    the  foundations    of   his 
entire  art. 

''For  in  his  compositions  M.  Saint-Saens  was  ever 
an  exponent  of  elegance.  His  works  have  aristoc- 
•  racy  and  personal  distinction.  His  orchestration 
is  beautiful  in  its  transparency,  its  delicacy  of  tint 
and  its  perfection  of  balance.  As  a  scholar  in  his 
own  field  he  was  aptly  described  in  1859  by  no  less 
an  authority  than  Hans  von  Buelow,  who  said: 

'There  does  not  exist  a  monument  of  art  of 
whatsoever  country,  school  or  epoch  that  Saint- 
Saens  has  not  thoroughly  studied.  When  we  came 
to  talk  about  the  symphonies  of  Schumann,  1 
was  most  astonished  to  hear  him  reproduce  them 
on  the  piano  with  such  an  amount  of  facility  and 
exactitude  that  f  remained  dumfounded'in  compar- 
ing this  prodigious  memory  with  my  own,  which  is 
so  much  thought  of.  In  talking  with  him,  1  saw 
that  nothing  was  unknown  to  him,  and  what 
made  him  appear  still  greater  in  my  eyes  was 
the  sincerity  of  his  enthusiasm  and  his  great 
modesty.' 

"Gounod  said  of  him:  'He  could  write  at  will  a 
work  in  the  style  of  Rossini,  of  Verdi,  of  Schumann 
or  of  Wagner.' 

"As  to  this  one  can  fervently  exclaim,  'What  a 
blessing  that  he  did  not!"  For  whatever  the  future 
may  think  about  the  tenuous  character  of  the  art  of 
Saint-Saens,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  its  amiable  indi- 
viduality will  continue  to  be  recognized.  For  he 
was  the  Mendelssohn  of  French  music,  always  a 
gentleman,  a  scholar  and  an  artist. 

"Of  course  this  distinguished  musician  is  known 
to  operagoers  as  the  person  who  created  the  role  of 
Samson  for  the  late  Mr.  Caruso.  It  is  now  history 
that  "Samson  el  Dalila' was  dead  till  Mr.  Caruso's 
performance  of  the  strong  man  of  Israel  restored  it 
to  life.  The  question  now  to  be  answered  is 
whether  it  will  stay  alive  without  Air.  Caruso's 
help.  Hut  that  is  a  question  which  need  not 
trouble  ns.     The  trouble  is  for  Air.  Gatti-Casazza." 


mim  biii 


nderwood  k  Underwood,  N    i'. 

THE   GRAND   OLD    M  \\    OF    Ml  SIC. 

Camille  Saint-Saens,  who  sir-;    appeared  a-  a  concert  pianist  before  the  Revolution 
of  '48,  ami  played  without  flaw  last  summer. 


he  never  missed  a  note.  Tho  eighty-six,  his  amazing  vitality 
seemed    unimpaired. 

lie  visited  New  York  in  1906  and  appeared  with  Walter 
Damrosch  and  the  Symphony  Soeietj  in  hi-  "Africa."  "lie 
seemed  to  have  no  ecstatic  view-  of  the  -late  of  musical  taste  in 
this  country,"   says   Mr.   W.  J.    Henderson   in    the   New    York 

lh  riihl.      Cut    that    max     have    been    derived    from    Mr.    Yiiieent 

d'Indy's  impressions  from  a  vi.-it  just  preceding  Saint-Saens. 
D'lndy  wenl  back  to  France  and  declared  thai  in  all  this  land 
there  was  only  one  good  orchestra,  one  good  quartel  and  one 
good  critic.  And  these  belonged  to  Boston.  So  -Mr.  Henderson 
thinks    the   choice   of    "Africa"    lor   New    Yorker-    was    ihoughi 


Saint-Saens  was  "truly  representative  of  the 
Gallic  Spirit,  not  only  in  his  music,  but  in  his 
personality,"  says  Mr.  Richard  Aldrich  in  the  New 
York  Time*;  also  "in  his  many-sided  culture,  the 
brilliancy,  the  grace  and  effectiveness  with  which 
his  intellect  was  brought  to  play  upon  whatever 
interested  it. "     More: 

"  He  was  a  writer  of  keen  criticism,  of  wide  sympathies,  also  of 
emphatic  aversion-.  He  delighted  in  paradox;  and  more  than 
once,  having  espoused  the  cause  of  the  under  dog,  he  turned  and 
rent  the  same,  when  he  became  the  upper  dog;  as  when,  in  the 
earliei  days,  he  wrote  urgently  in  favor  of  Wagner  only  to  dis- 
cover, alter  Wagner  had  won  the  day  in  Paris,  that  his  music 
was  no  food  for  French  taste  and  that  he  had  never  been  a 
Wagnerite.' 

Hi    dabbled  in  astronomy,  in  mathematics,  in  psychology. 
He  interested  himself  in  archeology,  and  at  one  time  was  zealous 
in  reviving   -so  far  as  modern  performances  may  be  called  rev  iv  al 
the    classical    drama-    with    music    in    the    old    Roman    amphi- 
theaters ,,f  France.      He  traveled  in  many  lands,  and  died  in  one 
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of  his  favorite  haunts  in  Algiers.  There  were  stories  of  his  dis- 
appearances, sometimes  at  critical  moments,  thai  were  amusinglj 
exaggerated.  One  of  them  even  had  it  that,  years  ago,  Saint- 
Saens  came  incognito  to  Now  York  and  spenl  sonic  days  al  a 
French  hotel,  where  he  was  recognized  by  a  compatriot." 

Mr.  Finck  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  breaks  a  lance  in 
the;  Frenchman's  behalf,  and  gives  us  an  account  of  it  in  a  way 
to  show  that  musical  criticism  in  lliis  country  must  involve 
more  than  the  consideration  of  mere  music: 

'"When  you  say  thai  Saint-Saens's  violin  concerto  is  as  in- 
spired as  Beethoven's  violin  concerto,  the  most  marvelous 
piece  of  violin  music  ever  created,  the  only  fault  of  which  is 
that  the  overwhelming  beauty  of  the  orchestral  part  at  times 
overshadows  the  solo  part,  don't  you  think  that  you  ought 
to  step  aside  and  give  a  younger  man  a  chance  to  write  criticisms 
for  the  EuruiiKj  I'ost?  If  it  is  your  real  opinion,  Mr.  Finck,  I 
consider  it  nothing  short  of  musical  madness.  To  compare 
Ludwig  Van  Beethoven  with  Saint-Saens  or  anybody  else,  for 
that  matter,  is  musical  criminality.  Let's  see  if  you  dare  print 
this  in  your  paper.' 

"The  above,  which  was  sent  to  me  last  spring,  is  a  delightful 
specimen,  of  the  effect  produced  on  many  minds  by  decades  of 
German  propagandism,  trying  to  make  all  the  Avorld  believe  that 
only  the  German  composers  reached  the  highest  pinnacles  in 
music.  This  propagandism  acted  like  poison  gas,  asphyxiating 
the,  critical  faculties  of  no  end  of  people  who  did  not  suspect 
they  had  been  poisoned.  Fortunately  I  had  a  gas  mask  from 
the  start.  While  I  always  in  my  newspaper  articles  and  books 
proclaimed  the  glories  of  German  music,  with  trombones  and 
trumpets,  I  reserved  the  right  to  express  also  my  enthusiasm 
lor  the  Polish  Chopin  and  Paderewski,  the  Hungarian  Liszt,  the 
Norwegian  Grieg,  the  French  Saint-Saens,  Bizet,  Massenet,  aud 
Gounod,  the  American  MacDowell,  the  Italian  Verdi  and  Puccini. 

"Among  those  who  have  been  asphyxiated  by  German  propa- 
gandism, or  their  own  foolishness,  is  our  friend  Mencken,  who 
accused  me  the  other  day  of  talking  windy  nonsense  because  I 
'praised  Massenet  and  sneered  at  Strauss.'  If  Mencken  will 
take  the  trouble  to  read  my  book  on  Richard  Strauss,  he  will 
find  that  I  do  not  sneer  at  him,  but  simply  give  my  sincere 
opinion  as  to  which  of  his  things  I  consider  good  and  which 
mediocre  or  worse.  I  do  not  know  any  one  who  disagrees 
with  me  except  such  men  as  Mencken,  whose  credo  is, 
evidently,  that,  if  a  composer  is  a  German  he  must  not  be 
sneered  at,  and  if  a  Frenchman  he  must  not  be  praised. 
If  he  will  read  my  book  on  Massenet,  he  will  find  that  I 
have  carefully  discriminated  between  his  inspired  operas  and 
1  hose  which  were  mediocre  or  worse,  just  as  I  did  in  my  Strauss. 
Criticism  is,  of  course,  greatly  simplified  by  adopting  Mencken's 
way  of  saying,  'French,  therefore  bad;  German,  therefore  good.' 
But  I  do  not  believe  in  that  kind  of  simplicity. 

"Saint-Saens,  not  being  a  German  or  a  Mencken,  did  not 
think  it  nonsensical  to  praise  Massenet.  Saint-Saens  was  the 
most  interesting  of  French  writers  on  musical  authors  as  well  as 
the  most  scholarly  and  many-sided  of  French  composers  to  the 
present  day.  Bead  his  'Portraits  et  Souvenirs'  or  his  auto- 
biographic 'L'Ecole  Buissonniere.'  In  this  there  is  a  chapter  on 
Massenet  in  which  he  refers  to  the  charge  that  'he  is  not  pro- 
found.'   'This  is  true,'  retorts  Saint-Saens,  'and  it  is  a  matter  of 

not    the    slightest    importance The    artists    of    Greece, 

whose  works  are  marvelous,  were  not   profound;  their  marble 
goddesses  are  beautiful,  and  beauty  is  sufficient.' 

"Like  Saint-Saens  himst4f,  Massenet  had  the  art  of  concealing 
art.  Both  had  the  gift  of  making  everything  so  clear  that  their 
scholarship  escaped  notice.  A  shallow  mud-puddle  seems  deeper 
than  Lake  Tahoe.  That's  what  Germans  and  pro-Germans  so 
often  forget.  Much  of  the  'depth'  of  German  music  is  nothing 
but  muddy  thought. 

"French  music  must  bo  played  the  French  way,  not  the 
German  way.  The  concerto  of  Saint-Saens  referred  lo  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article  was  once  played  here  by  Thibaud  under 
Colonne.  It  was  a  revelation  to  me  of  the  genius  of  Saint- 
Saens.  A  genius  ho  was,  if  genius  means  originality  ,  the  power 
of  creating  something  new. 

"It  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  was  not  impassioned  in  his 
music.  This  is  true  of  most  of  his  music,  as  it  is  true  of  most  of 
the  music  of  those  paragons  of  profundity,  Bach  and  Brahms. 
Hut  there  is  impassioned  melody  in  'Samson  et  Dalila,'  and 
probably  also  in  his  other  operas,  which  have  not  been  sung  here. 
There  is  certainly  deep  feeling  in  his  C  minor  symphony,  and 
his  symphonic  poems  have  a  dramatic  quality  which  is  emo- 
tional.    But  they  must  be  played  the  French  way." 


J  \ZZ    PLAYED   OUT 

PEACE   TO   Till-:   SOIL  OF  JAZZ     "tho   i1  little 

peace  to  others!"  In  such  words  is  spoken  the  threnody 
over  the  demise  of  thai  form  of  music  that  came  aeai 
to  reviving  some  of  the  effects  of  the  jumping  maniacs  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Dead,  we  are  assured,  ii  is.  tho  some  words  in 
commendation  were  reported  to  have  been  spoken  recently  by 
no  less  a  musical  genius  than  Dr.  Richard  Strauss.  The  New 
York  Herald  reports  that     'the  decline  and  fall  of  jazz  has  been 

going  on  apace  during  the  presenl  theatrical  season,  as  attested 

by  the  success  of  the  non-jazz  musical  offerings  in  the  New  York- 
theater,  and  the  comparatively  short  runs  of  the  attractions 
featuring  jazz  music."  The  imp-  tus  to  the  new  vogue  for  sane 
music,  particularly  sane  dance  music,  js  said  to  have  been  given 
in  Boston : 

"Musicians  generally,  and  particularly  leaders  of  dance 
orchestras,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  march  back  to  nor- 
malcy as  regards  dance  music  started  in  Boston,  and  with 
the  Leo  F.  Reisman  dance  orchestra,  which  has  been  engaged 
to  come  to  New  York  for  tin-  first  time  in  'Good  Morning, 
Dearie.' 

"Two  years  ago  in  Boston,  Reisman,  the  leader  of  the  orches- 
tra, was  called  upon  to  put  together  a  dance  organization  for 
the  Brunswick  Hotel.  Jazz  then  was  at  its  height,  and.  aside 
from  clarinets  and  trombones,  the  alleged  musical  instruments 
of  a  dance  orchestra  included  such  melody  makers  as  cowbells, 
whistles,  sleighbells,  cocoanut  shells,  and  even  tin  pans  and 
wooden  rattles. 

"Reisman  eliminated  both  clarinets  and  saxophones,  and  he 
informed  his  trap  drummer  that  he  was  to  play  only  the  drums, 
while  to  the  orchestra  in  general  he  issued  the  instruction  that 
it  was  to  play  only  the  notes  indicated  by  the  score,  and  no 
interpolated  effects  would  be  permitted.  Then  he  sot  a  tempo 
and  a  rhythm.  The  new  tempo  was  somewhat  more  deliberate 
than  that  usually  set  by  a  dance  orchestra,  and  the  rhythm  was 
rather  suggestive  of  a  glide  than  a  hop. 

"Soon  the  hotel  began  to  have  a  most  desirable  dance  fol- 
lowing, and  Reisman  found  himself  invited  to  play  for  tho  big 
social  affairs  of  the  big  Eastern  colleges. 

"We  do  not  depend  upon  our  rhythm  to  create  interest,' 
says  its  leader.  'We  merely  use  this  rhythm  for  its  psychologi- 
cal effect.  We  attempt  to  make  our  music  melodic,  so  that 
the  foremost  suggestion  to  the  dancer  is  a  suggestion  of  gliding 
and  never  of  jerky,  ungraceful  movement.  We  seek  always  to 
give  the  melody  its  true  importance." 

While  jazz  for  dancers  is  moving  off  the  stage,  our  reputable 
composers  seem  disposed  to  enshrine  it  in  the  halls  of  real  art. 
The  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  recently  gave  a  first  per- 
formance of  "Krazy  Eat,  a  Jazz  Pantomime,"  by  John  Alden 
Carpenter,  a  piece  destined  for  early  production  by  the  Bohn 
Ballet.     The  Program  Notis  contains  this: 

"Krazy  Kat'  was  composed  during  the  months  of  June,  July 
and  August,  1921;  it  has  not  yet  received  stage  representation. 
The  orchestra  for  which  it  has  been  scored  comprises  one  flute 
C interchangeable  with  a  piccolo),  one  oboe,  one  clarinet,  one 
tenor  saxophone,  one  bassoon,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  one 
tenor  trombone,  kettledrums,  "traps,"  harp,  piano  and  strings. 
Concerning  the  story  of  'Krazy  Kat'  Mr.  Carpenter  has  kindly 
supplied  the  following  for  this  program: 

"To  all  lovers  of  Mr.  Herriman's  ingenious  and  delightful 
cartoons  it  must  have  seemed  inevitable  that  sooner  or  later 
Krazy  Kat  and  Ignatz  Mouse  would  be  dragged  by  some  com- 
poser into  music.  1  have  tried  to  drag  them  not  only  into 
music  but  on  to  the  stage  as  well,  by  means  of  what  1  have 
called,  for  obvious  reasons,  a  Jazz  Pantomime.   .   . 

"To  those  who  have  not  mastered  Mr.  Herriman's  psychol- 
ogy it  may  be  explain*  d  that  Krazy  Kat  is  the  world's  greatest 
optimist  —  Don  Quixote  and  Parsifal  rolled  into  one.  It  is 
therefore  possible  for  him  to  maintain  constantly  al  white  heat 
a  passionate  affair  with  Limit:  Mouse,  in  which  the  gender  of 
each  remains  ever  a  delightful  mystery.  Ignatz.  on  the  other 
hand,  condenses  in  his  sexless  self  all  the  cardinal  vices.  If 
Krazy  blows  beautiful  hubbies,  Ignatz  shatters  them;  if  he 
builds  castles  in  Spain,  Ignatz  is  there  with  the  brick.  In  short. 
he  is  meaner  than  anything,  and  his  complex  is  cats." 
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EUGENE    O  BRIEN  THOMAS    MEIGHAN 

DO  THESE   MOVIE   FACES  SATISFY,  THE  DEMANDS? 
'Forced  inanity  or  stereotyped  sophistication"  is  charged  by  Camera  against  "nine-tenths  of  to-day's  featured  performances." 


THE  TROUBLE  WITH  THE  MOVIE  FACE 

THE  MOVIES  have  stood  a  good  many  hard  knocks  and 
not  seemed  to  mind.  Now  they  are  confessedly  in  a 
bud  way,  and  still  the  knocks  continue,  some  Of  them 
coming  from  within  the  hierarchy  itself.  When  Camera  (Los 
Angeles)  declares,  in  the  name  of  the  profession,  that  ''our 
greatest  misfortune  is  our  lack  of  genuine  youth,"  all  the 
"pretty"  faces  that  have  stared  at  us  from  the  lighted  sheel 
seem  to  wither  in  defeated  hopes.  With  Mr.  Barlow's  arraign- 
ment in  the  January  Forum  of  the  movies  as  an  industry  \\  ithout, 
as  yet,  any  case  of  real  art  to  its  credit:  with  Mme.  Sara  Bern- 
hardt in  a  recent  article  making  the  dubious  admission  that  the 
movies  "could  become  ant,  but  for  the  moment  it  serves  as  a 
school  for  vice,  thievery  and  assassination,"  our  great  "Frank- 
enstein" bids  fair  to  undo  us.  Bui  Camera  seems  to  think  we 
can  be  saved  by  "genuine  youth,"  the  lack  of  which  it  complains 
is  marking,  so  it  says,  "nine-tenths  of  to-day's  featured  per- 
formances with  either  forced  inanity  or  stereotyped  sophisti- 
cation." The  reason,  we  are  told,  is  "  because  the  average  leading- 
man  and  woman  are  in  one  or  two  pitiable  states."  We  will  turn 
on  Camera  so  as  not   to  be  accused  of  defaming  our  screen  idols: 

"They  are  unavoidably  and  embarrassingly  adv  anced  in  years. 
or  they  suffer  from  a  startlingly  uneven  mental  combination 
which  renders  their  knowledge  of  ar'1  and  its  inseparable  comple- 
ment, realism,  entirely  negligible,  while  lending  them  ail  over- 
amount  of  thai  reprehensible  affectation,  commonly  termed 
worldly  wisdom.  This  hitler  applies  to  our  ingenues  and  ju- 
veniles who.  having  many  years  to  the  good  of  Mary  Pickford 
and  Charlie  Hay,  scorn  to  be  truly  young  in  spirit  with  these 
two  l>elo\  ed  personality  s. 

"If  youth  and  romance  were  no  I  one  and  the  same  thing-,  and 
if  most  fiction  were  nol  grounded  upon  romance,  then  considera- 
tion would  not  be  necessary  here.  However,  our  audiences  are 
now  demanding  'the  real  thing'  from  their  cinema  favorites, 
our  producers  are  still  desiring  big  returns  upon  their  investments, 
and  our  actors  are  invariably  needing  engagements.  What  is 
the  answer,  or  rather,  what  will  it  be  when  more  pressure  is 
brought  to  hear  upon  the  subject? 

■"The  populace  must  be  convinced  as  well  as  just  apparently 
catered  to,  and  altho  thousands  of  fan.-,  may  yet  be  so  simple 

as  to  enjoy  a  love  Storj  Of  adolescence,  a  comedy-drama  with 
regular  kids  living  the  greal  adventure  for  the  first  time,  it 
doesn'1  follow  that  they  are  dumb  enough  to  appreciate  the 
casting  of  T  M  -  and  L— •  G — in  the  principals.  Neither  are 
I.  L  and  (i —  (i —  the  world's  idea  of  youngsters,  granting 
thai  then  3  earsare  perhaps  sufficiently  few  as  to  meet  requirements. 
"If  we  entrusl  our  girl  and  boy  parts  to  middle-aged  performers 
and  exped  the  people  not  to  doubl  our  intelligence  because  we 
'i  i    lend  ihal  dramatically  age  means  nothing  and  that 


our  choices  are  all  excellent  interpreters,  we  have  made  the 
falsest  of  moves.  When  we  place  blase  children  of  the  camera 
into  any  sort  of  human  beings,  we  are  not  only  sacrificing  beauty, 
hut  are  setting  up  distorted  standards  for  the  modern  juvenile 
mind  to  pattern.  Certainly  the  first  is  foolish;  the  second 
dangerous. 

"Other  than  an  observation  to  the  effect  that  possibly  our  star- 
picking  methods  have  not  been  based  upon  wholesomeness  in 
many  cases,  we  have  no  solution  to  offer.  Nevertheless,  we 
believe  that  the  theater  ami  studio  have  a  great  supply  of  com- 
petent youth  hanging  on  just  awaiting-  a  real  opportunity  to  be 

(lev  eloped. 

'The  wise  director  will  look  about  him  even  if  it  upsets 
previously  laid  out  systems  and  give  the  likely  aspirant  his 
chance.  We  are  in  dire  need  of  more  Bobby  Harrons.  May 
McAvovs  and  (larelh  Hugheses  to  rejuvenate  our  art  and  to 
justify  our  romance." 

Whe1  her  from  lack  of  "genuine  youth"  or  foreign  competition. 
the  moving-picture  industry  in  the  United  States  is  "rapidly 
declining,"  according  to  testimony  placed  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  recently.  The  onus  was  placed  on  foreign 
competition  by  these  deponents,  who  figured  that  "large  sums 
are  being  taken  from  the  country  by  producers  of  foreign  films." 
The  distressing  news  was  further  made  public  that  "great 
fortunes  are  no  longer  paid  to  movie  slars,  but  many  of  the 
latter  finance  their  own  productions  and  run  the  risk  of  being 
lefl  broke  and  in  debt."  In  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  World  we  read: 

"Paul  M.  Turner,  representing  the  Actors'  Equity  Associa- 
tion, testified  that  recently  Mary  Pickford,  Charlie  Chaplin, 
Douglas  Fairbanks  and  others  had  financed  their  own  pro- 
ductions, lie  used  Fairbanks  as  an  illustration,  saving  thai  he 
borrowed  $700,000  to  put  on  'The  Three;  Musketeers.' 

"  'lie  may  now  possibly  have  $50,000  of  that  money,'  stud 
Turner,  bill  lie  was  willing  to  assert  positively  that  he  did  nol 
have  $100,000.  Turner  said  he  was  unable  to  prophesy  whether 
Fairbanks  would  make  much  out  of  the  venture  or  whether  he 
would  be  able  to  return  the  money  borrowed. 

"Other  witnesses  declared  the  producing  end  of  the  movie 
game  is  being  removed  from  the  United  States  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, especially  (o  Germany,  where  wages  are  much  lower  than 
here.  They  explained  that  a  director  and  a  leading  star  an 
taken  abroad  and  the  remainder  of  the  cast  is  tilled  in  with 
natives.  The  idea,  they  said,  was  to  produce  in  the  eheapesl 
market  and  sell  the  finished  production  in  (he  highest  market. 

"Approximately  eighteen  months  ago,  witnesses  test  died, 
there  were  si\ly-one  companies  making  pictures  in  New  York. 
Now  there  are  but  tvveiily-two  concents  thus  engaged.     Eighteen 

moid hs  ago  there  were  j:;7  companies  making  pictures  in  Los 

\ngeles.      Now    there  are   but  si\!y-on.\ 

"11   was  declared  by  William  A.  De  Ford  at  New   York  thai 
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the  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
pany has  a  monopoly  of  raw 
films.  He  charged  that  the 
Eastman  interests  are  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  control  the 
producing  end  of  the  movie 
business  and  prevent  it  from 
coming  to  Congress  for  relief 
from  the  high  prices  of  raw- 
films.  He  strongly  intimated 
that  a  Congressional  investi- 
gation into  the  Eastman  mo- 
nopoly would  be  beneficial. 

"John  Emerson,  an  inde- 
pendent producer  of  New 
York  read  a  letter  from 
D.  W.  Griffith  in  which  the 
producer  said  he  would  stand 
for  anything  the  witness 
stated  concerning  the  pro- 
duction of  pictures.  Emerson 
said  he  was  not  appearing 
to  ask  for  free  films,  because 
they  can  be  made  so  much 
more  cheaply  in  Germany. 
He  said  the  producers  re- 
mained away  from  the  tariff 
hearings  because  the  East  man  people  had  threatened  to  take  away 
films  and  raise  the  prices  for  them  if  there  was  any  interference 
with  their  efforts  to  obtain  a  high  duty  on  the  importation  of  films. 

"It  was  declared  by  one  of  the  witnesses  that  the  moving- 
picture  business  in  the  United  States,  both  producing  and  ex- 
hibiting, is  four  times  as  great  as  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

"Foreign-made  pictures  recently  shown  in  the  United  States 
have  taken  away  $2,500,000,  witnesses  testified.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  'Theodora'  picked  up  $1,000,000  of  American  cash. 
'Gipsy  Blood'  took  away  $230,000. 

"The  American  people  are  now  spending  from  $7.30,000,000  to 
$1,000,000,000  a  year  to  see  motion-picture  shows,  witnesses 
said.  The  investment  in  the  industry  totals  $250,000,000  and 
employment  is  given  to  250,000  persons,  they  added." 


RICHARD  BARTHELMES  CHARLES   RAY 

TWO  "WHO  ARE   "YOUNG    IX   SPIRIT ." 
Directors  arc  urged  to  look  for  still  more  "likely  aspirants 


A  BRITISH  DIAGRAM  OF  FRENCH 
MACABER  HUMOR 

AN  ATROCIOUS  MURDERER  according  to  the  verdict 
LjL  of  the  French  courts  became,  during  his  trial,  the  most 
-L.  JL  hilarious  subject  of  the  French  Capital.  Popular 
places  of  entertainment  were  filled  with  sketches,  revues,  motion 
pictures  all  dealing  with  Landru,  whom  the  London  Outlook 
describes  as  "a  dull,  middle-aged,  repulsive-looking,  bald-headed, 
Assyrian-bearded  man,  who  is  believed  to  have  killed  ten  women 
and  to  have  deceived  and  swindled  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
three."  Here  is  scarcely  thought,  at  least  in  Anglo-Saxon 
countries,  to  be  material  for  jokes;  certainly  not  for  universal 
laughter,  and  the  incongruity  leads  this  English  weekly  to  a 
serious  inquiry  into  the  French  state  of  mind  that  can  make  such 
things  possible.  The  "middle-class  English  reader"  may  go 
through  column  after  column  of  a  sensational  murder  trial;  but, 
the  writer  asks,  "what  should  we  have  thought  if  the  murders 
had  immediately  been  made  the  subject  of  comic  sketches  at  the 
music-halls,  and  if  this  ghastly  form  of  entertainment  had  never 
failed  to  evoke  uproarious  laughter  from  apparently  decent 
people?"  The  explanation  arrived  at  by  this  ingenious  writer 
is  one  that  does  more  credit  to  the  French  than  superficial 
reflection  would  think  possible  to  discover.  He  finds  it  "due  to 
the  hardness  of  the  French  head,  and  not  of  the  French  heart." 
The  explanation  is  more  elaborate  even  than  that: 

"The  French  are  not  an  unfeeling  people.  They  are  in 
extremely  civilized  people.  They  are,  irksome  matters,  a  rather 
specially  sentimental  people.  Yet  undoubtedly  they  are  ex- 
traordinarily prone  to  a  kind  of  jesting— it  is  much  older  than 
Wahelais— that  often  makes  the  rest  of  the  world  shudder.  And 
this  jesting,  though  not  confined  to  questions  of  sex.  is  very 
commonly  concerned  with  them.     It  is  the  converse  of  that 


exaggerative  glorification  of 
sex  which  also  marks  French 
literature.  One  mi^ht  almost 
say  the  nec<  ssary  convi 

since  the  cynicism  and  the 
obscenity  would  have  little 
point  if  the  worship  and  con- 
sideration were  not  there.  1' 
may  lie  suggested  that  on< 
element  of  the  Landru  joke 
is  tli'  satire  it  constitutes  on 
i  lie  rigid  propriety  of  French 
bourgeois  life.  Marriage  in 
the  ordinary  way  in  France 
is  a  most  serious  undertaking. 
hedged  round  with  all  so 
of  formalities  and  precautions 
in  the  interest  of  both  par- 
t  ies.  But  t  he  ease  with  which 
Landru  could  entice  women 
within  his  net  was  only 
equaled  by  the  ease  with 
which  he  could  dispose  of 
them  afterwards.  Marriage 
in  France  is  also  largely  a 
'  matter  of  money  arrange- 
ment, and  no  doubt  one 
considerable  point  of  the  Landru  jest  is  that  many  French 
husbands  would  much  rather  have  the  dot  without  the  wife 
than  the  wife  without  the  dot. 

"But  these  things  are  only  incidental.  Probably  tin-  true 
key  to  the  puzzle  is  that  passion  for  seeing  things  as  they  are- 
or  as  they  appear  to  strictly  rationalistic  investigation — which 
is  an  abiding  French  characteristic.  It  is  a  characteristic  which 
enables  a  Frenchman,  while  being  idolatrously  fond  of,  and  even 
submissive  to,  a  particular  Avoman,  to  free  himself  of  all  senti- 
ment concerning  the  sex  as  a  sex.  So  far  as  concerns  such 
immunity  from  illusion  the  Frenchman  is  as  near  a  sexless  being 
as  any  man  can  well  be.  He  is  perfectly  ready  to  see  Helen" s 
beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt,  but  for  him  there  is  only  one  bro^v 
at  one  time:  he  does  not.  like  so  many  Englishmen  and  Ameri- 
cans, render  a  vaguely  sentimental  homage  to  all  women." 

Applying  all  this  to  the  Landru  affair,  the  English  writer  point- 
out  that  his  countrymen  are  consumed  with  disgust  for  the 
monster,  not  because  he  has  killed  human  beings,  but  because 
he  has  killed  women.      But — 

"If  men  had  been  killed  the  disgust  would  have  been  different 
in  kind  as  well  as  in  degree,  and  might  conceivably  be  a  matter 
of  joke,  like  the  mutton  pies  of  Sweeney  Tod,  the  Demon  Barber 
of  Fleet  Street.  The  disgust  felt  for  Landru  is  intrinsically  a 
disgust  for  somebody  barbarous  enough  to  destroy  possibly 
'good'  and  even  charming  creatures,  and  to  turn  to  his  profit 
the  most  sacred  impulses  of  womanhood.  The  woman  is 
sentimentally  envisaged  as  giving  her  all  for  loving,  and  gettimr 
a  cruel  death  for  her  reward.  There  is  pity  for  a  broken  toy. 
for  a  woman  who  might  have  been  some  decent  man's  wife. 

"But  imagine  the  converse  case.  Imagine  a  female  Landru 
who  entices  a  number  of  rather  characterless,  sensual,  and  self- 
seeking  men,  using  the  bait,  not  only  of  her  personal  attractions, 
whatever  they  may  be,  but  of  a  supposed  comfortable  fortune. 
Imagine  it  proved  that  in  each  case  the  man  is  murdered,  and 
that  the  female  monster,  on  whom  he  proposed  to  live,  lives  hex- 
self  on  his  spoils  until  the  next  victim  is  secured.  Assuredly  our 
Englishman  would  feel  horror  for  the  murderess,  but  he  would 
have  no  great  sympathy  for  the  murdered,  and  he  might  not  be 
revolted  if  it  were  made  the  subject  of  humorous  treatment. 

"Probably  most  women,  seeing  their  sex  without  emotional 
bias,  have  something  of  this  feeling  for  Laudru's  victims:  tin 
man. is  detestable  and  contemptible,  but  are  the  women  fit 
subjects  for  much  sentiment?  It  is  not  safe  to  dogmatize,  but 
we  imagine  that,  if  a  normal  English  husband  and  a  normal 
English  wife  saw  the  most  brutal  of  the  French  dramatic  je>t>  on 
Landru  and  his  'wife-destructor.'  the  husband  would  be  actual 
obscenity  apart)  the  more  disgusted.  The  wile  might  think  the 
business  stupid,  or  in  very  bad  taste.  It  is  doubtful  whether  she 
would  regard  it  as  an  outrage  on  humanity,  much  an 

insult  to  her  own  sex. 

"If  this  is  true,  we  have  in  the  Frenchman's  oomparati 
freedom  from  general  sex  emotionalism  the  explanation  of  t Iii - 
new   illustration  of  a  very  singular  mood,  which  may  well  seem 
to  us  shockingly  callous." 


RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL-SERVICE 


] 


GERMANY'S   INSURGENT   YOUTH 


A  REBELLION  OF  THE  GERMAN  YOUTH  against 
the  kind  of  old  traditions  and  ancient  loyalties  which 
are  held  to  have  been  largely  responsible  for  the  war 
Is  occasioning  much  discussion  in  that  country,  and,  in  the 
words  of  an  American  who  has  studied  it,  may  have  an  influence 
"immeasurably  greater  than  that  of  covenants  signed  by 
her  statesmen  at  Wiesbaden, 


. 


" 


London,  or  where  not."  The 
German  insurgence  is  very 
different  from  the  recent 
American  youthful  outbreak 
against  the  social  customs  of 
yesterday — which  is  causing 
6o  much  alarm  and  antagonism 
In  its  train — since  the  German 
movement  is  attempting  to  for- 
mulate a  constructive  program 
In  its  search  for  a  new  path  of 
Individual  and  national  devel- 
opment. It  has  gone  further 
than  the  Wandervoegel  (wan- 
dering birds)  movement, 
started  two  decades  ago,  in 
that  it  adds  to  physical  culture 
a  spiritual  and  esthetic  quality 
targely  tinged  with  religious 
fervor.  Bruno  Lasker  de- 
scribes it  in  The  Survey  (New 
York)  as  "the  largest  element' 
in  what  that  country  has  re- 
tained of  vigor  and  of  promise 
for  a  happier  future.  It  is 
the  insurgence  of  a  strong  race 
against  the  hampering  restric- 
tions imposed  upon  its  natural 
development  by  militarism, 
church,  school  and  modern 
industry."  It  is  directed  in 
its  present  stage  against  the 
most  immediate  oppressors, 
"the  men  who  made  and  de- 
fended the  war,  who  hold  the 
civil  power,  exercise  authority 
in  church,  workshop,  school 
and    council   room.     It    is,  in 

short,  an  insurgence  against  age."  The  writer  quotes  Gustave 
Wyneken,  who  has  become  famous  as  an  advocate  of  self-govern- 
ment in  schools,  and  founder  of  the  first  self-supporting  agri- 
cultural school  in  Germany,  as  saying:  "Youth,  hitherto  only 
the  hanger-on  of  the  old  generation,  deprived  of  participation 
in  public  life,  limited  to  the  part  of  passive  learner  and  a 
playful,  insignificant  sociability,  has  begun  to  think  for  itself. 
It  attempts  to  rule  its  own  life,  independent  of  the  lazy  habits 
of  the  old  ones  and  of  the  dictates  of  an  ugly  convention.  It 
aims  at  a  manner  of  living  that  corresponds  to  the  nature  of 
youth  and  which  enables  the  individual  to  take  himself  and  his 
actions  seriously,  to  look  upon  himself  as  a  factor  in  the 
larger  work  of  civilization." 

Purely  personal  ideals  of  conduct  predominate,  we   are  told, 
in  the  motivation   of   this  emancipation: 
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Drawings  by  Courtesy  of  "The  Survey,"  New  York. 

FLAUNTING  THE  FLAG  OF  REVOLT. 
Coverpiece  of  a  periodical  devoted  to  the  youth  movement 


"The  ideal  of  social  service  is  gradually  growing,  but  is  not 
a  primary  factor.  In  addition  to  the  ideal  of  personal  health, 
therefore,  that  of  personal,  as  distinct  from  social,  ethics  takes 
first  place.  Truthfulness  and  purity,  tho  not  priggishly 
spoken  of  in  these  terms,  are  the  qualities  most  conspicuously 
sought  for  by  these  young  men  and  women.  Der  neue  Mensch, 
the  ne^  man,  is  the  somewhat  ambiguous  term  which  those 

who  stand  in  the  movement 
most  frequently  apply  to  them- 
selves; and  by  it  they  mean 
a  man  or  woman  absolutely 
loyal  to  willingly  adopted 
precepts  of  personal  conduct. 
In  practise  this  involves,  for 
most  of  them,  total  abstention 
from  the  use  of  alcohol  and 
also  of  nicotine  in  every  form. 
Many  seek  to  harden  them- 
selves against  the  desire  for 
comfort  and  luxury  and  reduce 
their  needs  to  a  primitive 
minimum.  In  a  few  isolated 
cases,  small  numbers  have 
settled,  both  in  the  towns  and 
on  the  land,  to  conduct  their 
lives  together  according  to  the 
principles   of   communism." 

The  emotional  strain  in  this 
regeneration  of  the  German 
youth  is  "frankly  and  out- 
spokenly religious,  tho  it  is  as 
far  removed  from  theological 
language  and  uses  as  any  thing 
can  be."  Sometimes  the  grop- 
ing for  light  leads  back  into 
the  fold  of  an  existing  relig- 
ious organization,  notably  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  More 
often,  says  the  writer,  it  finds 
its  own  expression,  even  its 
own  ritual — as,  for  instance,  in 
the  celebration  of  the  two  sol- 
stices, June  21  and  December 
21.  In  some  cases  the  religious 
element  has  been  so  over- 
whelming "that  Protestant 
ministers,  in  their  effort  to 
bring  back  to  the  church  the 
vitality  it  has  lost,  have  in- 
vited leaders  of  youth  to  preach  from  their  pulpits,  or  even 
whole  groups  to  take  charge  of  services  which,  in  these  cases, 
are  sometimes  of  great  emotional  intensity  and  beauty,  but 
entirely  without  traditional  form."     In  such  cases,  we  are  told, 

"The  young  boys  and  girls  who  take  part  in  them  go  out  into 
the  woods  and  come  back  laden  with  flowers  and  evergreens  to 
give  a  festive  appearance  to  the  church;  they  introduce  old 
songs  (not  hymns)  that  have  almost  been  forgotten,  songs  of 
nature  and  simple  devotion  to  the  homeland;  they  bring  joy  and 
laughter,  the  sense  of  fellowship  and  actual  revolt  against  sin 
and  ugliness,  into  gray  edifices  that  for  ages  have  heard  nothing 
but  the  droning  voice  of  the  preacher  and  the  sleepy,  perfunctory 
song  of  solemn  congregations.  But  these,  after  all,  are  excep- 
tional occasions.  It  is  in  the  open  air,  on  the  market-places  of 
towns,  in  the  woods,  and  most  often  of  all  on  high  hilltops  that 
what  might  be  called  the  religious  communion  of  youth  more 
usually  takes  places." 
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THE  MINISTER'S  NEVER-ENDING  JOB 
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2.  JAHRGANG 


,ESCUE  THE  PERISHING,"  a  hymn  over  which  our 
fathers  shouted,  implied  a  limited  task,  whereas  to-day, 
we  are  told,  the  minister  is  not  content  with  the  work 
of  rescue — he  seeks  out  the  reason  why  the  perishing  perish,  and 
demands  that  the  cause  be  removed,  whether  it  be  in  saloons, 
slums,  or  worse;  misused  wealth,  isolation,  desolation,  or  plain 
ignorance.  Breaking  through  tradition,  which  limited  him  to  the 
pulpit  and  to  pastoral  calls,  the  modern  minister  has  become  more 
than  a  moral  guide  and  a  denouncer  of  sin  and  sinners,  and,  in 
turn,  a  higher  education  and  a 
more  varied  training  are  required 
of  him.  And,  contrary  to  a  very 
widely  held  opinion,  the  preacher 
of  to-day — if  he  is  the  right  sort 
— is  a  harder  worker  than  his 
fathers,  with  no  limit  on  his 
time.  He  has  to  deal  with  the 
modern  Sunday  School,  the  de- 
velopment of  young  people's 
organizations  with  their  millions 
of  followers,  the  social  interpre- 
tation of  the  Gospel,  pastoral 
work  in  overcrowded  cities,  the 
daily  press  and  its  use  for  religion, 
education  and  civilization.  He 
is  in  the  gymnasium,  on  the  grid- 
iron, on  the  baseball  field, 
wherever  men  gather  for  play; 
he  is  in  political  movements;  he 
rakes  a  hand  in  international 
politics;  he  interests  himself  in 
social  and  industrial  problems. 
Whereas  our  fathers  rode  their 
circuits  preaching  the  same  ser- 
mon to  four  congregations  in 
two  or  four  weeks,  as  the  circuit 
might  require,  writes  the  Rev. 
W.  C.  Poole  in  the  New  York. 
Times,  "the  modern  minister 
preaches  to  the  same  congrega- 
tion twice  every  Sunday  and 
holds  a  midweek  service,  re- 
quiring 150  sermons  and  ad- 
dresses   a    year,    besides    those 

used  in  a  month  or  more  of  evangelistic  work,  and  one  or 
more  outside  sermons  and  addresses  a  week  to  help  churches 
not  his  own." 

More  difficult  tests  are  placed  on  the  modern  minister's 
mental  equipment.  The  growing  intelligence  of  the  people, 
says  the  writer,  "will  not  permit  repetition  and  triteness  as  in 
the  days  of  our  fathers."  In  the  congregations  are  college  men 
and  women,  educated  business  men,  editors,  teachers  writers  on 
social  problems,  and  critics  of  every  variety  of  thought.  "The 
modern  preacher  must  have  a  broad  view,  but  remain  safe  and 
sane."  But  problems  must  be  met,  and  by  modern  methods. 
Among  their  evils,  says  Dr.  Poole — 

"Our  fathers  found  slavery  and  removed  it  after  four  years  of 
civil  war.  Their  sons  found  the  saloon  evil  and  removed  it  by 
using  their  knowledge  of  government.  These  two  instances  illus- 
trate in  an  outstanding  way  the  difference  between  old  methods 
of  church  work  and  new  methods.  The  old  preacher  was  a 
strong  negation.  Thou  shalt  not,  was  his  favorite  text.  The  Ten 
Commandments  were  his  bulwarks.  He  was  strong  in  denun- 
ciation. He  called  sin  and  sinners  byname.  The  present  genera- 
tion of  preachers  have  added  the  gospel  of  constructive  religion. 
They  use  the  Beatitudes  and  the  life  of  Jesus  as  an  example  for 
others  more  freely  than  their  elders.  David's  Psalms  of  wrath 
have  given  way  to  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  First  Corinthians. 
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The  minister  of  to-day  is  constantly  building  and  constructing 
good  that  crowds  out  evil,  planting  institutions  and  organizations 
which  are  changing  home  conditions,  social  and  government 
conditions.  Where  his  father  pointed  out  the  evil,  he  has  gone 
forward  and  supplanted  it  with  good. 

"The  climax  of  the  work  of  modern  preachers  has  been  the 
great  vision  they  have  given  to  all  denominations  of  world 
salvation.  Saving  individuals  is  good,  but  keeping  children  from 
being  lost  is  better." 

Millions  of  laymen,  adds  Dr.  Poole,  have  not  yet  understood 
that  churches  and  present-day  ministers  are  meeting  world 
conditions.    Nor  have  all  ministers  assimilated  the  idea.    Yet  the 

preacher  of  to-day  "is  working, 
thinking,  planning  for  world 
good  and  human  welfare  as  no 
generation  of  ministers  ever 
planned  before  him.  Disappoint- 
ments and  failures  appear  every- 
where, as  they  always  have 
appeared  and  always  will  appear; 
but  the  fight  goes  on."  In  the 
city  are  the  problems  presented 
by  the  unchurched  alien,  the 
vices  generated  in  congestion, 
the  evils  propagated  by  the 
second-rate  public  dance  hall; 
in  the  rural  community  the 
preacher  is  expected  to  lead 
in  any  communal  effort  spon- 
sored by  his  people.  In  addition 
to  all  his  other  work,  he  must  be 
well  versed  in  the  topics  of  gen- 
eral discussion.  It  would  seem, 
then,  that  the  preacher  has  to 
work,  and  work  hard.  But 
does  the  preacher  really  work? 
The  writer  submits  this  as  "a 
daily  program  for  thousands  of 
ministers  in  the  United  States  ": 
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THE   DANCE  HALL  NO  LONGER  APPEALS. 
The  new  program  of  youth  inculcates  a  love  of  outdoor  life. 


"Seven  to  8  o'clock,  clean 
up  correspondence  from  desk; 
8  to  9,  research  work;  9  to  12, 
study;  1  to  5^  pastoral  work, 
making  ten  to  twenty  calls;  even- 
ings, church  organizations,  prayer 
meeting  and  special  addresses. 

"I  know  one  minister  who 
averages  every  year  3,000  pas- 
toral calls,  300  sermons  and  addresses,  1,000  letters  pertain- 
ing to  church  work,  membership,  etc.,  30  evangelistic  meetings  in 
his  own  church,  200  changes  in  membership,  40  funerals,  50  bap- 
tisms, 100  meetings  of  various  church  organizations.  $20,000 
raised  for  church  benevolences,  1,000  telephone  calls  answered, 
100  jobs  obtained  for  members  out  of  work. 

"In  the  meantime  he  keeps  careful  watch  over  every  Sunday 
School  teacher,  young  people's  organizations,  ladies'  aid  society, 
temperance  society,  missionary  society,  helps  to  edit  a  paper, 
fights  the  outlaw  liquor  traffic,  and  does  some  other  things.  I 
think  he  does  more  than  the  average  minister,  but  many  min- 
isters do  as  much.  In  addition,  he  acts  as  chauffeur  for  his 
own  flivver  and  keeps  it  in  running  order. 

"John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  Methodism,  rose  at  5  every 
morning,  winter  and  summer,  and  insisted  that  his  preachers 
should  do  likewise,  but  he  usually  retired  when  the  average 
modern  minister  is  just  beginning  his  night  session  of  work. 

"The  great  apostle  of  American  .Methodism.  Francis  Ashury. 
rejoiced  in  his  trials  and  tribulations  and  the  number  of  miles  he 
rode  on  horseback  every  year.  But  such  men  were  men  of  their 
day  and  place  and  there  is  no  such  work  to  be  done  to-day. 
Church  organization  is  more  complex  and  perfected.  The  work 
goes  on  as  the  conditions  and  workers  change,  but  the  output 
of  finished  work  shown  by  progress  and  victories  of  the  churches 
led  by  their  ministers,  in  the  last  thirty  years,  would  seem  to  be 
greater  than  the  output  of  any  other  generation  in  the  history  of 
the  Christian  Church." 
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A  CHURCH  DEBATE  IN  THE 
COLUMNS 


AD 


ANEW  FASHION  in  religious  propaganda  has  been  set 
by  two  Catholic  laymen  of  Pittsburgh  who  believe  in 
their  religion  so  thoroughly  that  "for  the  honor  and 
glory  of  God,"  and  for  the  information  of  their  fellow  citizens, 
they  hit  upon  the  plan  of  advertising  their  faith  in  the  daily 
press.  Native  Pittsburgh  Protestants  were  inspired  to  follow 
this  example,  but  at  first,  we  are  told,  their  advertisements  were 
refused  on  the  ground  that  they  might  cause  a  religious  contro- 
versy or  lead  to  suits  for  libel.  These  fears  were  overcome,  how- 
ever, and  the  advertisements  of  the  two  great  branches  of 
the  Christian  faith  began  appearing  simultaneously. 

It  is  "without  a  single  trace  of  bitterness  or  controversy, 
but  with  love  for  all,"  runs  the  initial  announcement,  that  the 
Catholic     advertisements    are 


mense  amount  of  good  will  be  accomplished."  To  set  forth 
religious  beliefs  by  advertisement  "is  much  more  sensible  than 
the  old  controversies  over  religion  that  raged  at  one  time  in  the 
newspapers  and  other  periodicals,"  says  the  Canton  News. 
"Then  there  is  the  advantage  to  the  newspapers,  which  are  paid 
for  the  space  used,  as  they  have  a  right  to  be.  The  advertise- 
ments should  also  reach  many  who  would  not  take  an  interest 
in  the  same  matter  if  presented  in  the  form  of  an  ordinary  article." 


T 

taken  in 
by     the 


inserted  "for  the  purpose  of 
calling  attention  to  some  doc- 
trines of  the  Catholic  Church." 
They  are  paid  for  by  the  two 
business  men,  who,  we  are 
assured,  "are  alone  respon- 
sible for  the  matter,  the  pres- 
entation, and  the  selection  of 
the  newspapers.  Neither  the 
Catholic  Church  nor  any  of 
its  representatives  are  in- 
volved." At  first,  writes 
Thomas  F.  Oakley,  D.D.,  in 
America,  a  New  York  Catholic 
weekly,  the  newspapers  se- 
lected for  the  advertisements 
felt  considerable  anxiety  about 
the  matter,  so  much  so  that  in 
the  beginning  they  declined  to 
publish  them.  It  was  argued 
that  the  papers  had  frequently 
been  called  to  task  by  Catho- 
lics fpr  their  unintentional 
misstatements  of  Catholic  doc- 
trines and  that  they  had  no 
desire  now  to  insert  paid  ad- 
vertisements which,  so  far  as 
they  knew,  might  also  contain 
misstatements.  Those  fears 
were  overcome  by  an  arrange- 
ment to  have  the  advertise- 
ments passed  upon  by  a  Cath- 
olic who  could  speak  with 
authority  on  matters  in  which 
Catholic  doctrine  was  con- 
cerned.  The  sensation  caused 
by  the  advertisements  was  not  merely  within  the  Catholic  camp. 
but  outside  it  as  well,  we  are  told.  "Here  was  a  group  of  three 
Pittsburgh  daily  newspapers,  owned  and  controlled  entirely  by 
non-Catholics,  inserting  daily  in  prominent  places  in  their  papers 
bold-faced  advertisements,  three  inches  by  six,  calling  attention 
to  the  principal  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  teaching 
by  this  means  about  1,000,000  readers  every  day,  for  the  paid 
circulation  of  the  three  dailies  is  nearly  .300,000.  Scarcely  any 
better  means  could  be  devised  to  have  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
presented  to  so  many  non-Catholic  readers."  Sample  Catholic 
and  Protestant  advertisements  taken  from  a  Pittsburgh  paper 
appear  in  the  center  of  this  page. 

The  result  of  this  unusual  procedure,  says  America,  referring 
to  the  Catholic  advertisements  before  the  Protestant  notices 
appeared,  "  will  be  watched  with  interest.  If  the  advertisements 
continue  in  their  plain,  straightforward,  gentlemanly,  construc- 
tive strain,  breathing  good-will  and  an  honest  intention  to  en- 
lighten,   without    antagonizing  our   separated  brethren,  an  im- 


Catholic  Church  1900  Years  Old 


The  Catholic  Church  leaches  the  true  Church  of  Christ  must  be  Apostolic, 
founded  on  the  Apostles,  the  chosen  12  whom  Christ  selected  to  be  His  suc- 
cessors in  His  work  of  saving  the  world.  Epkesians,  2,  19-20,  ".  .  .  ye  are 
fellow  citizens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the  household  of  God,  BEING  BUILT 
UPON  THE  FOUND  A  TI0N  OF  THE  APOSTLES  AND  PR0PHE  TS, 
Christ  Jesus  Himself  being  the  chief  corner  stone." 


THE  FIRST  SCHOOL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  WAS 
OPENED  BY  CATHOLICS  IN  ST.  AUGUSTINE,  IN  1600. 

These  advertisements  inserted  daily  and  paid  for  by  two  native  Pitts- 
burgh Catholic  business  men  who  believe  in  their  religion. 


The  Protestant  Church  and  the  New  Testament 

Christ  the  Only  Head  of  the  Church 

1.  Christ  is  "the  Head  of  the  body,  the  Church,"  Col.  i:18.  "Of 
Him  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth  is  named,"  Eph. 
iii:15. 

2.  Each  individual  has  the  right  to  go  at  once  to  Christ,  and  God. 
Christ  said:  "Come  unto  ME  all  ye  that  labor,"  Matt.  xi:28. 
"If  any  thirst  let  him  come  unto  ME  and  drink."  When  Peter 
and  other  disciples  wanted  to  keep  people  away  from  Christ, 
Christ  said:  "Let  them  come  to  ME." 

3.  Peter  was  not  infallible.  He  made  at  least  one  great  religious 
mistake.  He  wanted  all  Gentiles  to  be  circumcised  before  they 
could  be  saved.  Paul  "Rebuked  Peter  to  his  face  because  he 
was  to  be  blamed,"  Gal.  11:11. 

4.  One  Church  council  is  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. 
Peter  did  not  preside  over  it.    James  presided. 


PERIL  OF  SPIRITUAL  ILLITERACY 

WELVE  million  children  in  the  United  States  receive 
no  religious  training  of  any  sort,  states  the  American 
Sunday  School  Union  in  its  recent  report,  and  this, 
connection  with  the  results  of  the  survey  conducted 
Interchurch  World  Movement  showing  an  agree- 
ment in  figures,  causes  The 
^^■■^^^■i^B^^       Christian    Register    (Unitarian) 

to  exclaim  that  "no  peril  equals 
that  of  spiritual  illiteracy. 
.  .  .  How  can  a  nation  grow 
in  spiritual  and  moral  stature 
when  one  child  out  of  every 
nine  knows  nothing  about 
religious  ideals  or  spiritual 
obligations?  "  While  more  time 
and  attention  are  given  to  the 
religious  instruction  of  Jewish 
and  Catholic  children,  Protes- 
tant children  have  but  one 
hour  of  weekly  instruction,  and 
that  hour,  we  are  told,  is  gen- 
erally cut  in  half  by  prolonged 
opening  exercises,  and  its  value 
vitiated  by  lack  of  preparation 
and  discipline.  The  fatal  defect 
in  the  education  of  our  future 
citizens,  says  the  Register,  "is 
the  lack  of  interest  in  the 
teaching  of  religion,"  whereas, 


PRESIDENTS  JACKSON,  HARRISON  AND  CLEVELAND  WERE 
PRESBYTERIANS.  PRESIDENTS  GRANT,  HAYES  AND  Mc- 
KINLEY   WERE   METHODISTS.     ALL   WERE    "CHRISTIANS." 


This  advertisement  is  inserted  by  Rev.  Dr.  David  S.  Schaff  and 
paid  for  by  several  Protestant  laymen  of  Pittsburgh. 


SAMPLE   CATHOLIC   AND   PROTESTANT   ADVERTISEMENTS. 

— From  a  Pittsburgh  newspaper. 


"Were  Sunday  Schools  effi- 
cient and  all  those  children 
who  now  know  nothing  of 
spiritual  law  and  obligation 
members  of  such  Sunday 
Schools,  juvenile  crime,  the 
grave  problem  of  many  com- 
munities, would  show  a  marked 
falling  off.  In  one  American 
city  10,000  boys  and  girls  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eight  and 
sixteen  are  arrested  every  year. 
Relatively  few  among  that 
number  know  any  tiling  about 
Sunday  School  instruction. 
' '  We  gather  funds.  We  gather  adult  members.  Our  next 
campaign  must  be  for  the  children.  Time  and  money  invested 
in  religious  education  for  them  will  pay  rich  returns.  There 
is  the  future  church,  state  and  world.  Every  church  in  the 
land  should  develop  first  a  strong  Sunday  School.  But  it 
can  not  do  this  until  men  and  women  in  the  parish  become  ac- 
tively interested,  and  sustain  their  interest.  It  is  not  enough  to 
attend  the  opening  exercises  a  few  times,  and  contribute  for  a 
Christmas-tree.  It  means  more  to  become  an  interested  officer 
of  the  school.  Look  after  the  little  ones.  That  is  a  task  for 
the  best  minds  in  the  parish.  A  vigorous  Sunday  School 
guarantees  a  well-financed  church  and  a  working  member- 
ship. Those  12,000,000  absentees  gathered  in  the  Sunday 
Schools  would  do  as  much  as  any  other  one  thing  to  strengthen 
national  morale. 

'' Among  the  influences  at  the  Conference  in  Washington, 
the  letter  sent  to  President  Harding  by  3,000,000  Sunday  School 
children  must  be  reckoned  with.  The  message  reads:  'In  our 
humble  way  we  plead  and  pray  in  the-  name  of  our  common 
Father  for  a  new  day  of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men. '  This 
indicates  what  a  mighty  means  of  usefulness  organized  Sunday 
School  influence  can  become." 
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For  Fridays 

a  rich  smooth  delicious  cream  soup 


Easily  prepared  with  lfcmfa%/%L  ! 

A  real  luxury  of  the  dining  table  awaits  you  when  you  serve 
a  cream  soup  made  with  one  of  these  invitingly  smooth,  finely 
flavored  Campbell's  Soups.  They  are  already  enriched  by 
golden  creamery  butter.  You  have  only  to  add  milk  or 
cream,   when   serving,   to   produce  an   extra   heavy,  velvety, 

luxurious  soup  that  is  a  rare 
delight.  Especially  appropriate 
Fridays ;  creamery  butter  is 
used  instead  of  meat  broths  to 
give  strength  and  richness  to 
these  soups. 


You  will  relish  this  delightful  essence 
of  selected  peas,  sifted  and  refined  with 
the  utmost  care.  Daintily  prepared  by 
a  Campbell's  recipe  to  retain  their 
delicate  aroma  and  flavor,  smoothed 
with  milk  and  creamery  butter,  they 
make  an  extremely  palatable  soup — chil- 
dren love  it. 


Guarantee 

Don't  limit  your  enjoyment  to 
just  two  or  three  of  the  Campbell's 
soups — there  are  Iwenty-one 
different  kinds,  a  wide  and 
tempting  variety.  And  remember 
our  unlimited  guarantee. 

Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 


Tomato  Soup 

Just  the  pure  juices  and  rich  fruity 
parts  of  ruddy,  luscious  Jersey  tomatoes. 
Grown  from  selected  seed,  picked  full- 
ripe  and  made  into  soup  the  very  same 
day.  In  the  blend  also  are  creamery- 
butter,  snow-white  granulated  sugar, 
tasty  herbs  and  delicate  spices.  This  is 
the  most  popular  soup  in  the  world 
today. 


CELERY 


Celery  Soup 


12  cents  a  can 


Crisp  stalks  of  celery,  gathered  in  the  autumn 
when  field-blanched  to  a  creamy  whiteness,  are 
made  into  a  puree  and  blended  with  rich  milk. 
creamery'  butter  and  delightful  seasoning.  A 
refreshing  delicacy — wonderfully  appetizing  and 
invigorating. 


OUPS 

FOR   EVERY  TASTE  AND  EVERY  OCCASION 


c 


I 


CURRENT     -     POETRY 


Unsolicited  contributions  to  this  department  cannot  be  returned 


1 


THERE  is  a  magic  in  the  New  Year. 
New  things  are  hoped  for,  and  new 
faiths  or  new  good  sought  by  many.  Here 
is  one  who  would  not  lose  what  has  been 
already  gained  and  puts  forth  her  prayer  in 
Life  (New  York) : 

A  PRAYER 

By  Laura   Simmons 

Oh,  Young  New  Year,  take  not  these  things  from 

me — 
The  olden  faiths;  the  shining  loyalty  . 
Of  friends  the  bitter,  searching  yearshave  proved—. 
The  glowing  hearth  fires,  and  the  books  I  loved ; 
All  wonted  kindnesses  and  welcoming — 
All  safe,  hard-trodden  paths  to  which  I  cling. 

Oh,  gay  New  Year,  glad  with  the  thrill  of  spring — 
Leave  me  the  ways  that  were  my  comforting! 


The  only  admission  left  unsaid  in  this 
'card"  by  the  author  is  that  she  is  not  a 
singer.  We  would  not  be  so  ungallant  as 
to  suggest  it  did  it  not  flow  so  inevitably 
from  the  ot  her  admissions.  But  enemies  of 
vers  librists  have  none  of  our  compunctions. 
The  Century  furthers  this: 

A  NEW  YEARS  CARD 

By  Amy  Lowell 

Every  one  has  their  fancies,  1  suppose, 

And  to-night  I  should  like  to  walk  round  a  towered 
city 

Blowing  a  blue  silver  trumpet. 

Then,  when  all  the  people  had  run  out 

To  see  me  circling  the  walls 

Playing  on  a  blue  trumpet. 

F  would  stop  and  sing  them  a  song  all  about  your 
loveliness. 

I  would  make  it  of  the  Dicker  of  the  air  and  I  lie 
sweep  of  the  sun. 

And  when  I  had  finished,  they  would  see  you  sit- 
ting on  a  cloud    , 

And  know  how  far  you  surpassed  others  in  every- 
thing. 

But  there  is  do  towered  city, 

And  I  have  no  blue  trumpet. 

And  those  who  meet  you  seem  to  feel  about  you 
much  as  I  do  without  the  aid  of  these  acces- 
sories. 

Which  proves  how  very  useless  a  thing  a  poet  is, 
after  all. 


The  Irish  poet  makes  a  try  at  solving  the 
riddle  of  personality  and  argues  like  an  old- 
time  Eastern  seer;  his  philosophy  may 
be  found  a  comfort  or  not.  The  London 
Athenosum  publishes  him: 

FROM  THE  KATHA  UPANISHAD 

Bi   James  9  i  ephj  bjs 

Young  Nachiketas  went  to  Death 

He  bargained  with  the  monarch  grim 
For  knowledge  as  the  Katha  saith, 

And  Death  revealed  the  Soul  to  him: 
And  who  learns  with  the  tear  less  lad 
Hath  all  thai   Nachiketas  had. 

From  That  the  sun  and  moon  arise 

They  set  in  That  again: 
From  That  are  stars  and  seas  ami  ^ki'-» 

And  trees  and  beasts  and  men: 
\nd  That  of  soul  and  This  of  sense 
Hath  in  them  naught  of  difference. 

All  that  is  here  the  same  is  there 
\ll  that  i-  there  i-  here 


There  is  no  difference  anywhere, 

The  One  doth  All  appear: 
From  death  to  death  he  goes  who  sees 
Differences  or  degrees. 

That  which  is  told  of,  That  thou  art, 

There  is  no  other  sprite; 
No  heaven  nor  earth  nor  middle  part. 

There  is  no  day  or  night ; 
There  is  no  beauty,  truth,  or  wit 
But  That  alone,  and  Thou  art  It. 

He  dreameth — I  am  moon  and  sun. 

I  am  the  earth  and  sea-, 
I  am  the  strife,  the  lost,  the  won, 

I  am  variety: 
He  dreameth  This  and  That  and  Thou. 
In  past  and  future  time  and  now."  • 

He  is  the  dreamer  and  the  dream. 

He  is  the  frightened  and  the  fear. 
He  is  the  hope,  the  gloom,  the  gleam, 

He  is  the  season  and  the  year: 
.   .   .  Not  this  is  He.  nor  that,  nor  yon. 
He  is  Thyself  and  thou  art  One. 

H«*will  not  lie  obtained  by  speech. 
Not  by  the  mind,  the  ear,  the  ej  e: 

He  cometh  in  His  time  to  each 
Who  Him  affirms  courageously : 

Thou  Art,  He  Is.  and  that  is  all 

That  may  be  told,  or  can  befall. 

Fast  not  nor  pray,  but  only  know 

He  Is.  I  Am.  and  all  is  done: 
The  deed  of  Time  is  finished — Lo! 

Thyself  to  thine  own  Self  is  won: 
Thou  shalt  not  seek  nor  have  reply, 
For  Thou  Art  That  in  blink  of  eye. 

Thou  knewest  All.  'twas  hid  within 
Thy  memory:  if  thou  should'st  mind 

That  which  thou  were  not    Death  nor  sin 
Can  conquer  thee  again,  nor  bind 

Thine  action,  nor  make  thee  to  seem 

A  Dreamer  living  in  a  Dream 

Awake!  Arise!  put  Glory  on 

Of  which  all  Soul  and  Sense  is  wrought: 
Thou  shalt  be  naught  thou  dreamed  upon 
Of  good  or  evil  thing,  nor  aught 
That  thought  doth  bicker  at: 
Thou  shalt  be  naught,  and  thou  shalt  be 
Thyself  in  thine  own  mystery, 
Knowledge,  Bliss,  Eternity, 
For  Thou  Art  That. 


The  strength  of  Russia  is  seen  in  her 
artists  who  can  sing  and  dance  even  in  face 
of  her  ruins.  One  of  the  younger  Canadian 
writers  sees  this  in  her  tribute  to  the  well- 
loved  dancer,  which  appeared  in  '"Verse 
and  Reverse"  issued  by  the  Toronto  Press 
Women. 

PAVLOWA  DANCING 

By  Kathkhine  Hale 

Footsteps  of  youth  through  the  springtime  play- 
ing: 
Footfalls  of  snow  in  a  blue  mist  straying; 
The  rose  of  Russia  in  a  bright  wind  swaying— 
A  rose  of  (ire  and  snow. 

Voices  chanting  everywhere  and  no  word  said: 
Fairy  bells  from  ancient  towers  signalling  t  he  dead 
Light  love  tuning  viols  while  the  dance  runs  red — 
A  flaming  dance  of  death. 

White  barbaric  winters  and  a  sky  star-strung; 
All  the  hidden  pathways,  all  the  songs  unsung. 
Caught  in  flying  footsteps  over  wild  music  hung: 
9h<  dances— and  the  czar  lies  dead. 


O  the  cries  and  martyrdoms  and  fatal  morns, 
Scarlet  nights  and  fiery  wine  and  bitter  scorns! 
Dancing  in  a  rose  of  joy  from  a  field  of  thorns — 
Rapture  from  a  land  of  thorns. 

We  have  sung  the  dirge  of  jazz  elsewhere 
in  this  issue,  and  the  Atlantic  issues  this 
from  the  seat  of  the  jazz-killer,  perhaps 
to  apply  another  lash. 

JAZZ 

By  Theodore  Maynahd 

The  band  began  its  music,  and  I  saw 
A  hundred  people  in  the  cabaret 
Stand  up  in  couples  meekly  to  obey 

The  arbitrary  and  remorseless  law 

Of  custom.    And  I  wondered  what  could  draw 
Their  weary  wills  to  this  fulfillment.     Gay 
They  were  not.     They  embraced  without  dis- 
may, 

Lovers  who  showed  an  awful  lack  of  awe. 

Then,  as  I  sat  and  drank  my  wine  apart, 
I  pondered  on  this  new  religion,  which 
Lay  heavily  on  the  faces  of  the  rich. 

Who,  occupied  with  ritual,  never  smiled — 

Because  I  heard,  within  my  quiet  heart, 
Happiness  laughing  like  a  little  child. 


Something  of  the  gem-like  beauty  of  the 
humming-bird  itself  is  in  Padraic  Colum's 
lines  printed  by  the  New  Republic. 

THE  HUMMING-BIRD 

By  Padraic  Colum 

Up  from  the  navel  of  the  world. 
Where  Cuzco  has  her  founts  of  fire. 
The  passer  of  the  Gulf  he  comes. 

He  lives  in  air,  a  bird  of  fire. 
Charted  by  flowers  still  he  comes 
Through  spaces  that  are  half  the  world. 

With  glows  of  suns  and  seas  he  comes ; 
A  life  within  our  shadowed  world 
That's  bloom,  and  gem.  and  kiss  of  fire! 

It  must  take  some  courage  in  these  days 
to  become  lyrical  over  the  old  Victorian 
ideals.  We  take  it  that  others  will  find  their 
sentiments  put  into  words  for  them.  From 
The  Lyric  (Norfolk). 

MY  BOOKS 

By  Julia  Johnson   Dams 

When  falls  the  winter  snow  I  little  care  nor  yet 

what  cold  winds  blow. 
For  here  beside  the  fire 
Are  many  friends  of  whom  1  never  tire: 
Jane  Austen  sits  with  me 
And.  oh,  what  company! 
Or  else  Brontes  make  the  fireside  glow 
With  their  strange  spirit.  Wordsworth  comes  and 

then 
Most  lovable  of  men, 

Dear  Browning,  ah,  I've  named  not  even  ten 
Of  those  who  come  and  go. 

When  the  December  of  my  life  shall  come  and 

those  that  now  I  love, 
The  best,  perhaps — are  gone, 
I  shall  not  be  quite  friendless  and  alone, 
These  same  dear  ones  shall  be 
Spring,  youth  and  love  to  me, 
I  shall  be  young  with  them,  and  happy  too, 
And  who  can  tell?      In  that  great  Afterplaee, 
I,  by  diviner  grace. 

May  touch  their  hands  and  look  upon  each  face 
With  happiness  anew. 
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Mich  eli  n'Regular  SizeXords  versus  Fabric  Tires 

Averaging  30%  More  Mileage  at  Only  About  57.  additional  Cost 


Michelin  32x  3,/z  Regular  Size"  Cord 
30% more  mileage  than32x3&FabricTire 


Michelin  32x3^'  Regular  Size  Cordcosts 
only5&more  than  32x3Vz  FabricTire 


New  Development  Averages 
25%  Reduction  in  Tire  Expense 


MICHELIN 

■»f*oKs 

^Similar  Savings  can  be  made 
by   uaera   of  30  x  3^,  31  x  4. 

32  *  4,     33  x  4,     34  «  4     and 

33  x  4H  fabric  ttrat. 


MICHELIN  has  produced  a  regular  size  32x3  K 
cord  tire  that  costs  only  5%  more  than  good 
fabrics,  but  gives  30%  more  mileage,  thus  reducing 
tire  bills  25%. 

In  addition,  this  new  cord  tire  possesses  all  the  easy 
riding  qualities  that  make  Cord  equipment  desirable. 

You  can  change  to  these  regular  size  Michelins  eco- 
nomically, not  only  because  their  first  cost  is  low,  but 
because  you  can  fit  them  one  at  a  time  in  replace- 
ment of  your  fabrics.  Ordinary  cords,  being  oversize, 
should  be  fitted  in  pairs  but  Michelin  Regular  Size 
Cords  are  the  same  size  as  fabrics  and  hence  will  not 
unbalance  the  car  if  used  opposite  fabrics. 

Why  not  visit  the  nearest  Michelin  dealer  and  have 
him  put  just  one  Michelin  Regular  Size  Cord  on 
your  car? 

Michelin  offers  a  complete  line  of  cord 
tires,  oversize  and  regular  size — in  one 
quality  only,  the  best — all  just  as  good  as 
the  famous  Michelin  Ring' Shaped  Tubes. 

MICHELIN  TIRE  COMPANY,  Milltown.  N.J. 

Whoteaale  branches  in  JO  leadingjcitiea.    Dealers  everywhere. 
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Ipf^EVENTS  RUst|  *  ^\„A„ 

LUBRICATES  :  1^10611 

TYPEWRITERS  ^*^      W  ^""^^    "^ 

BICYCLES  '  ^» 

GUNS 
StUVINGHtCHISES    [  ^^^»,  _ 

TALKING  MACHINES    i  W^^  ■        ■       ■ 

d    DUlllc 

of  3-in-One 

3-in-One  has  three  primary  functions 
— to  lubricate,  to  clean  and  polish,  to 
prevent  rust. 

What  does  3-in-One  lubricate?  All 
light  mechanisms;  tools,  locks,  bolts, 
hinges,  clocks,  talking  machines,  sew- 
ing machines,  washing  machines;  auto 
springs,  commutators,  magnetos,  bicy- 
cles; typewriters,  adding  machines, 
dating  stamps,  everything  that  ever 
needs  a  high-grade  light  oil. 

3-in-One 

The  Universal  High  Quality  Oil 

What  does  3-in-One  clean  and  polish  ? 
Fine  furniture,  pianos,  talking-machine 
cases,  oilcloth,  linoleum,  hardwood  and 
painted  floors,  all  woodwork  var- 
nished or  stained.  Removes  dirt  and 
grime;  eliminates  surface  scratches; 
polishes  beautifully.  Try  on  auto 
body  and  upholstery. 

On  what  does  3-in-One  prevent  rust?  All 
metals,  plain,  polished  and  nickeled.  Penetrates 
the  microscopic  pores,  forming  a  protective  film 
that  defies  moisture  and  won't  rub  off. 

3-in-One   is  sold  at  all  good   stores  in    i-oz., 
3-oz.    and    8-oz.    bottles   and    in    3-oz.    Handy 
Oil  Cans. 

FREE.  Generous  sample  and  Dictionary  of 
Uses.  To  save  postage,  request  these  on 
a  postal. 

THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  CO 

165  O  Broadway,  New  York 


**•  Hks—^^M 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 
Continued 


spoke  aboul  Sarsfield.  Andwhere  everyone 
else  was  talking  aboul  Sarsfield  and  the 
Wild  Geese  and  the  splendid  Irish  Brigade 
in  France.  Michael  Collins  showed  that  it 
was  mistaken  to  praise  Sarsfield  for  taking 
all  these  righting  men  out  of  Ireland.  And 
he  was  really  right,  tho  it  was  the  opposite 
view  to  every  one  else." 


W    UPRIGHT,   STIFF 
[DEALIST." 

Eamonjj  de  VaJera,  who  has  been 
compared  to  Woodrow  Wilson 
finds  it  bard  to  compromise  with 
liis  principles,  even  to  the  extent 
acceptable  to  lus  colleagues. 


As  Collins  is  now  thirty-one  years  old 
was  just  twenty-four  years  old  when  the 
World  War  broke  out.  By  that  time  he 
had  attended  King  College.  London,  and 
was  soon  to  leave  the  Post-office  i<>  work 
for  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  in  their 
London  branch.  In  that  occupation  he  ap- 
parently go1  his  (raining  to  be  the  Finance 
Minister  of  Sinn  Fein.  Hut  at  the  same  time 
he  was  not  neglecting  his  military  respon- 
sibilities.    He  and  t  wo  hundred  of  Hip  other 
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London  Irish  drilled  secretly  at  Wormwood 
Scrubs,  and,  as  a  big,  highly  energized 
man,  he  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of 
thai  cbnl  ingeni . 

In  1915,  at  twenty-five,  he  returned  to 
Dublin.  For  a  short  period  he  worked  as 
an  account. •i:it ,  arid  later  as  secretary  to  the 
Sinn  Fein  leader,  Count  Plunkett. 

In  April,  1916,  Collins  went,  as  a  friend 
expresses  it,  from  one  branch  of  the  postal 

service;  into  anot  her.  In  ot  her  words,  he  was 
among  those  in   Master  Week   who  got  the 

command,  "Exiles  to  the  Post-office."    He 

fought  in  the  rebellion  of  1910  as  an  incon- 
spicuous soldier  and,  being  inconspicuous, 
was  simply  one  of  1  hose  deported  to  Wands- 
wort  h  Prison  arid  later  to  Frongoch  intern- 
ment camp. 

The  rise  of  Michael  Collins  in  Sinn  Fein 
circles  took  place  between  1916  and  the 
election  of  1918,  when  he  became  a  member 
of  Dail  Eireann  from  his  home  district  of 
South  Cork. 

In  that  period  he  acted  as  secretary  1o  a 

special  Sinn  Fein  convention  after  amnesty 
was  granted;  was  extremely  active  in  re- 
gard to  the  Irish  Republican  Army,  and 
was  marked  for  the  work  of  organizer  and 
adjutant  from  1918  on. 

Dublin  Castle  believed  that  if  during 
1920  or  1921  it  could  capture  Michael 
Collins,  it  would  be  able  to  round  up  what 
was  solemnly  called  the  "murder  gang." 
This  theory  kept  Collins  continually  "on 
the  run,"  inspecting  and  rallying  his 
"  murder  gang"  of  200,000  volunteers.  On 
more  than  one  occasion,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
lie  was  actually  in  British  hands.  But  by 
amazing  coolness  and  resource  he  managed 
on  each  occasion  to  slip  away  from  his  un- 
suspecting captors.  The  story  of  Collins's 
escapes  is  his  own  story,  and  ought  to  be 
one  of  (lie  most  fascinating  in  the  whole 
history  of  national  struggle. 

The  result  of  these  adventures  has  ap- 
parently not  been  to  daunt  the  high  spirit 
and  gallantry  of  Collins.  In  many  crises  his 
has  been  t  he  voice  spoken  for  clemency  and 
leniency  in  dealing  with  British  culprits. 
1 1  is  has  been  the  vote  against  capital  pun- 
ishment. But  where  he  has  been  stern 
is  in  regard  to  his  own  army.  The  discipline 
of  the  I.  R.  A.  and  the  morale  of  the  I.  B. 

A.   have   1 n   largely  due  to  this  hunted 

"gunman." 

The  humor  of  his  negotiating  with  Lloyd 
George  and  Haraar  Greenwood  was  surely 
not  lost  on  this  cool,  resourceful,  lively, 
audacious  man. 

Arthur  Griffith,  says  Mr.  Hackett,  is  in 
■iical  cont  past  to  Collins.  They  have  this  in 
common — they  are  hard  realists  as  well  as 
firm  nationalists.     But — 

Where  Collins  is  the  magnetic  leader  of 
men,  Griffith  is  the  profound  intellectual. 
By  profound  I  mean  profound.  Only  fifty 
years  of  age,  I  believe  that  Arthur  Griffith 
has  developed  a  policy  for  Ireland  which 
may  easily  make  him  one  of  the  big  states- 
men of  Europe  if  lie  continues  on  his  career. 

Griffith  is  superficially  a  quiet  hole-in- 
t  he-corner  journalist  of  the  familiar  Conti- 
nental type,  like  Clemenceau.  The  late 
John  Redmond  dismissed  him  as  "gutter 
journalist"  in  1916.  And,  superficially 
again,  his  story  is  something  like  this: 

He  has  been  a  journalist-propagandist 
most  of  bis  life.  The  son  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  Dublin  compositor  (in  spite  of  a 
supposedly  Welsh  name),  Mr.  Griffith 
started  bis  career  as  a  proofreader  on  a 
Dublin  newspaper.  Abandoning  that  occu- 
pation, he  tried  his  fortune1  for  a  time  in  the 
diamond  fields  of  South  Africa,  and  actually 
worked  in  a  diamond  mine.    On  his  return 
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Puffed  Rice 


Rice  Bubbles 

Queen  of  all  breakfast  dainties 

Millions  know  how  children  love  it. 

Each  grain  an  airy  globule,  thin  and  flimsy,  with  a  taste  like 
toasted  nuts. 

When  the  cream  and  sugar  sink  in,  each  grain  is  a  confection.  There 
was  never  a  cereal  food  nearly  so  delightful. 

Also  used  in  candy  making.  Used  as  garnish  on  desserts,  including 
ice  cream.    Mixed  with  fruits  to  add  a  delicious  blend. 

Also  doused  with  melted  butter,  for  hungry  children  to  eat  like 
peanuts  after  school. 

All  because  Puffed  Rice  is  so  bewitching,  both  in  texture  and  in 
taste. 

A  breakfast  without  it  lacks  its  main  delight. 

Puffed  Wheat 


Puffed 


by  125  million  explosions 

Wheat  grains  puffed  to  8  times  normal 
size.  We  create  in  even'  kernel  1 25  million 
steam  explosions — one  for  even-  food  cell. 
So  this  is  whole  wheat  made  easy  to 
digest.  All  the  16  elements  are  made 
available  as  food. 

Puffed  Wheat  in  milk  forms    the   ideal 
dish  for  luncheons  or  for  suppers.     Whole 
wheat  and  whole  milk — a  supreme   food. 
A  dish  that  children  revel  in. 

These  two  creations  of  Prof. 
A.  P.  Anderson  bring  you  two 
whole-grain  foods  in  the  best 
form  known. 

Keep  them  constantly  on  hand. 


Wafers  in  Soups 

These  toasted  wheat  bubbles,  thin, 
crisp  and  flaky,  form  ideal  wafers  for 
your  soups.     And  they  are  ever-ready. 


The  Quaker  Qats  (pm  party 


Sole  Makers 
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THE  correct   grades  ot    Gargoyle    Mobiloils    for 
engine   lubrication  of  both   passenger  and  com- 
mercial cars  are  specified  in  the  Chart  below. 

A  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 

•B  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B" 

E  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 

Arc  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 

Where  different  grades  are  recommended  for  summer 
and  winter  use,  the  winter  recommendations  should 
be  followed  during  the  entire  period  when  freezing 
temperatures    may    be   experienced. 

The  recommendations  for  prominent  makes  of  engines 
used  in  many  cars  are  listed  separately  for  convenience. 

The  Chart  of  Recommendations  is  compiled  by  the 
Vacuum  Oil  Company's  Board  ot  Automotive 
Engineers,  and  represents  our  professional  advice  on 
correct  automobile  lubrication. 
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^GIVE  ME  A  QUART  OF  OIU' 

Blind  Luck — or  Science*    Choose! 


"DY  SAYING  "Give  me  a  quart 
■*-*  of  oil"  you  may  accidentally  get 
correct  lubrication.  But  you  are  tak- 
ing a  long  chance. 

If  you  are  one  of  the  many  who 
know  the  satisfaction  of  using  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  we  advise  you  to  avoid  this 
careless  request. 

Your  best  insurance  of  engine  results 
is  to  ask  for  Gargoyle  Mobiloil,  being 


particular  to  specify  the  correct  grade 
for  your  car. 

The  careless  request,    '  Give  me  a 
quart  of  oil"  means: 

"Oh,  I  don't  care  who  made  the  oil. 

"I  don't  care  how  much  carbon  I  get. 

'I    don't    mind    overheating,    rapid 
depreciation,  noise  or  repair  bills." 

You  are  matching  blind  luck  against 
lubrication  science. 


Why  correct  lubrication 
is  decidedly  cheaper 

During  this  very  day, 
mechanics  are  busy  re- 
pairing thousands  of  auto- 
mobile engines.  They 
are  cleaning  out  carbon, 
fitting  in  new  piston 
rings,  putting  in  new 
bearings,  regrinding  worn 
cylinders. 

At  least   50%   of  these 
repairs  were  made  necessary 
by    bad  lubrication — by  the 
old  haphazard —    Give 
me  a  quart  of  oil.  " 


Not  a  gasoline  by- 
product 

Nine  out  of  ten  lubricat- 
ing oils  on  the  market 
are  simply  by-products  in 
the  manufacture  of  gas- 
oline. Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
is  not  a  by-product. 

It  is  produced  by  lubri- 
cation specialists  who  are 


Mobiloils 


recognized  the  world  over 
as  leaders  in  lubricating 
practice.  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  is  manufactured 
from  crude  oils  chosen 
for  their  lubricating  qual- 
ities— not  for  their  gaso- 
line content.  They  are 
manufactured  by  processes 
designed  to  bring  out  the 
highest  lubricating  value 
— not  the  greatest  gallon- 
age  of  gasoline. 

This  is  one  of  the  es- 
sential   reasons    for     the 
superiority     of     Gar- 
goyle Mobiloil. 


Make  the  Chart  your  guide 


Domestic  Branches: 

Nrw  York  (Alain  Office) 

Detroit 

l)e»  Moines 


Boston 

ftiicato 

Pittsburfli 

Indianapolis 

Buffalo 

Kansas  City 

Kan. 


Philadelphia 

Minneapolis 

Dallas 


VACUUM     OIL     COMPANY 


to  Ireland  from  living  in  South  Africa  and  England,  Arthur 
Griffith  soon  started  his  first  famous  weekly,  the  United  Irishman. 

The  United  Irishman  was  a  name  endeared  to  Parnellites, 
but  the  Nationalism  whieh  Arthur  Griffith  began  to  preach 
after  the  downfall  of  Parnell  was  not  of  the  parliamentary 
variety.  It  was  essentially  a  proud  and  scornful  Nationalism, 
intended  first  of  all  to  whip  Irishmen  out  of  slave  psychology, 
and,  secondly,  to  give  them  a  broad  economic  and  political 
program. 

( Jriffith  preached  in  the  wilderness  for  many  years.  There  was 
nothing  sensational  about  him,  except  the  frequency  with  which 
his  little  papers  came  to  be  supprest.  lie  and  his  wife  and  small 
family  lived  obscurely  On  little  means.  His  editing  of  a  propa- 
gandist paper  out  of  plain  devotion  to  an  idea  earned  him  more 
reproaches  than  ha'pence.  But  the  rising  generation  in  Dublin 
became  familiar,  through  hjm,  with  the  names  of  Wolfe  Tone 
and  John  Mitchell,  of  Louis  Kossuth  and  Deak.  He  told  Dublin 
of  the  Hungarian  Insurrection,  and  he  sought  to  adapt  the  Hun- 
garian policy  to  Ireland.  By  190o  men  were  enough  imprest 
by  the  resourcefulness  and  depth  of  his  views  to  join  in  the  First 
National  Council  Convention,  with  Edward  Martyn  of  Galway 
as  President. 

Here  Sinn  Fein  ("Ourselves")  was  launched  as  a  national 
doctrine. 

It  remained  a  mere  doctrine,  discust  only  by  young  Dubliners, 
for  many  years.  As  lata  as  1915  John  Redmond  said:  "What 
is  called  the  Sinn  Fein  movement  is  simply  the  temporary 
cohesion  of  isolated  cranks  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and 
it  would  be  impossible  to  say  what  their  principles  are,  or  what 
their  object  is.  In  fact,  they  have  no  policy  and  no  leader  and 
do  not  amount  to  a  row  of  pins  as  far  as  the  future  of  Ireland 
is  concerned."  That  was  the  common  verdict  in  Ireland  up  to 
the  rebellion  of  1916. 

But  behind  Arthur  Griffith's  laconic  exterior,  behind  his  heavy 
eyeglasses  and  his  cold  eyes,  there  was  an  idea  of  dual  monarchy 
and  an  Anglo-Hibernian  Empire  that  has  matured  in  the  present 
settlement.  This  settlement  is  really  the  correct  projection  of 
all  his  Sinn  Fein  designs. 

Griffith  is  a  Nationalist.  He  is  a  Nationalist  in  the  sense  that 
Bismarck  was  a  Nationalist.  But  he  is  also  an  imperialist. 
And  what  he  has  always  asked  for  Ireland  is  not  separatism  but 
partnership— partnership  in  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

"The  policy  of  Sinn  Fein,"  he  said  in  1905,  "is  to  bring  Ire- 
land out  of  the  corner  and  make  her  assert  her  existence  in  the 
world.  I  have  spoken  of  an  essential ;  but  the  basis  of  the  policy 
is  national  self-reliance." 

It  is  curious,  observes  Mr.  Hackett,  that  Griffith,  who  is  nearly 
fifty,  should  have  a  more  unhampered  way  of  seeing  things  than 
De  Valera,  who  is  only  thirty-nine  years  old.     As  for  the  latter — 

De  Videra  has  what  might  fairly  be  called  a  medieval  mind. 
His  intellectual  rigidity  goes,  however,  with  great  strength  and 
courage.     He  is  a  formidable  idealist. 

Where  Arthur  Griffith's  unbending  nationalism  is  the  means 
to  an  end,  with  De  Valera  nationalism  is  the  end.  Eanionu  De 
Valera  is  a  scholastic  personality,  upright,  stiff  and  narrow — 
in  some  respects  a  Savonarola. 

De  Valera  is  a  tall,  dark,  spare  man  of  somber  appearance, 
with  strongly  marked  features  and  a  measured,  somewhat 
harsh  and  metallic  voice.  His  temper  is  decidedly  the1  temper 
of  the  disciplinary  pedagog.  As  President  of  the  Irish  Republic 
he  has  had  no  hesitation  to  speak  with  firm  authority  as  the 
head  of  a  state.  He  can  unbend  socially  at  times  and  show  him- 
self to  be  kindly  and  considerate,  but  his  general  mood  is  one  of 
rather  austere  and  unsmiling  gravity.  He  feeds  he  is  conse- 
crated, and  as  head  of  a  slate  lie  judges  the  acts  even  of  his 
plenipotentiaries. 

De  Valera  was  born  in  New  York,  near  the  site  of  the  Grand 
Central,  in  1882.  1 1  is  father  was  a  Chilian  Spaniard,  Ins  mother 
a  country  girl  from  County  Limerick.  Returning  to  Ireland  at 
\\\o,  Edward  de  Valera  was  brought  up  in  Limerick  and  Clare, 
graduating  brilliantly  from  Blackrock  College  in  1904,  and 
eventually  becoming  a  professor  of  scienee  at  the  Roman  Catholic 
Theological  seminary  of  Maynooth,  and  also  professor  of  higher 
mathematics  at  a  normal  college. 

He  was  a  friend  of  Pearse  and  MacDonagh,  who  were  executed 
in  1910.  Himself  a  Gaelic  enthusiast,  he  took  his  pari  in  the  Rising 
of  Easter  Week,  1916.  He  fought  in  command  at  Boland's  Mills 
for  a  week,  surrendered,  expecting  to  be  shot,  but  was  instead 
sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  life. 

He  escaped  from  Lincoln  Jail  in  February,  1919,  and  came  to 
this  country  by  the  underground  route.  During  his  absence 
from  Ireland  he  was  elected  President  by  the  Dail  Eireann. 
When  he  was  in  the  United  States  Griffith  was  Acting  President 
of  the  Irish  Republic.  His  separation  from  his  wife  and  fam- 
ily is  one  of  the  many  sacrifices  he  has  made  for  Ireland. 
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"MARSE  HENRY,"  THE  LAST  OF  THE 
GREAT  "PERSONAL"  EDITORS 

AMERICAN    JOURNALISM     was     "a     rude    weapon" 

L\  when  Henry  Watterson  picked  it  up  in  Washington 
JL  ,m~  before  the  war,  says  an  editorial  in  the  Louisville  Tin 
one  of  the  thousands  thai  followed  Mar-'  Benry's  death  on 
December  22nd,  and  "no  hand  so  finally  fashioned  for  it- 
wielding  had  laid  hold  of  it  until  the  slender  boy  from  Tennes- 
see grasped  it  in  the  press  gallery  of  Congress."    In  thoa 

he  also  wrote  short  stories  and  poems,  but  "he  came  on  the 
national  sea  at  a  time  when  his  powers  could  accomplish  more 
for  the  world  by  writing  of  the  current,  and  into  the  current  he 
threw  himself."  He  rose  to  a  position  of  power  and  honor,  not 
only  in  his  own  land  hut  wherever  a  trenchant  pen.  a  keen 
intellect,  and  a  personality  of  singular  pungency  and  charm  w< 
appreciated.  At  the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  notes  a  biographer 
in  the  New  York  Tribune: 

He  went  back  to  Nashville,  and  with  two  fellow  soldiers  of 
the  Confederate  army,  Albert  Roberts  and  George  E.  Purviss, 
revived  The  Banner  of  that  city,  with  some  succ 

Then  came  the  opportunity  of  his  life.  The  Louisville 
Journal,  long  famous  under  tin  editorship  of  the  essayist,  wit 
and  poet,  George  D.  Prentice,  was  falling  into  decay.  Prentice 
was  old  and  had  lost  his  grip.'  and  the  owners  of  the  paper 
sought  a  new  editor.  The  election  fell  upon  Watterson  and  he 
took  charge  of  the  paper  in  the  spring  of  1868,  Prentice  being 
retained  as  an  editorial  writer.  A  lively  war  soon  arose  between 
the  Journal,  under  Watterson's  aggressive  direction  and  the 
Louisville  Courier,  directed  by  Walter  N.  Haldeman.  which 
ended  in  the  fall  of  that  year  in  the  consolidation  of  the  two 
papers  as  the  Courier- Journal,  the  first  number  of  which  ap- 
peared on  November  8,  1868." 

Watterson  was  a  writer  and  speaker  of  exceptional  power  and 
pungency,  his  biographer  recalls: 

Possest  of  all  the  charms  of  literary  and  artistic  culture, 
in  his  political  editorials  he  had  the  supreme  faculty  of  adapting 
his  style  to  the  matter  in  hand,  so  that  sometimes  he  used  a 
polished  rapier  and  sometimes  a  battle-ax  or  bludgeo.i.  No 
man  was  more  outspoken  or  fearless,  and  none  was  less  hesitant 
in  criticizing  his  own  party. 

Many  of  his  epigrammatic  utterances  became  familiar  and 
historic,  such  as  his  declaration  that  in  a  certain  campaign  the 
Democratic  party  was  "marching  through  a  slaughter-house 
into  an  open  grave." 

In  1873  he  said:  "The  Democratic  party,  crucified  in  I860, 
received  no  decent  burial,  and  has  been  rotting  away  ever  since 
in  the  open  air.' 

A  few  days  later  he  added:  ''The  reorganization  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  after  the  war  was  a  capital  mistake,  and  the  partici- 
pation in  that  act  by  the  South  was  a  first-class  blunder.  In 
the  past  it  was  the  party  of  slavery;  in  the  present  it  i<  the 
party  of  obstruction." 

A  year  later  he  said:  "Neither  party  as  a  party  loves  its 
country.  One  is  imbecile  and  ignorant,  hidebound  and  false: 
the  other  malignant  and  mischievous."  He  was  in  Switzerland  in 
1896  when  news  reached  him  of  the  nomination  of  William  J. 
Bryan  for  the  Presidency  on  a  "free-silver"  platform,  and  he 
instantly  cabled  to  Th<  Courier-Journal:  "No  compromisi 
with  dishonor.  Another  platform  and  ticket  our  only  hope. 
Stand  firm."  In  national  economics  he  was  always  an  earnest 
free-trader,  and  it  was  he  who  dictated  the  phrase  "  Tariff  for 
revenue  only"  in  the  Democratic  platform. 

He  was  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  candidacy  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  for  the  Presidency,  and  accepted  it  under  protest,  and 
during  Mr.  Wilson's  administration  he  was  his  frequent  and 
severe  critic,  particularly  for  his  autocratic  tendencies.  He  did 
not  hesitate  to  speak  of  "the  incipient  pronunciamento  of  a 
dynastic  plan  and  propaganda  looking  to  a  third  term  in  the 
White  House  for  its  present  occupant,  and.  in  default  of  this, 
tor  the  succession  in  the  person  of  son-in-law  McAdoo.  .  .  . 
At  this  rati — the  people  complying  how  long  shall  it  be  before 
Cromwell  goes  down  to  the  Capitol  not  to  make  a  taking  speech, 
but  to  cry.  'Git,  you  varmints,  git!' 

When  the  greal  war  broke  upon  the  world  Watterson  v 
among  the  foremost  in  rallying  the  American  people  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Allies  against  the  Central  Powers,  for  the  sake  of 
freedom  and  democracy.  His  spirit  flamed  characteristiealh 
forth  in  the  sentence  with  which  he  concluded  nearly  everj 
editorial  that  he  wrote  on  the  subject,  "To  hell  with  the  Hohen- 
zollerns  and  Hapsburgs!" 
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If  I  Only  had 


hotx 

Adding  -  Bookkeeping  —  Calculating 


Billing 
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the  Figures! 

He  could  have  them,  easily  and  economically, 
with  this  simple  accounting  plan  and  a  Burroughs 


Most  merchants  know  the  value  of 
figures — but  thousands  of  them  do 
not  yet  appreciate  the  value  of  having 
these  figures  daily. 

If  they  knew  that  they  could  hire 
an  employee  who  would  begin  im- 
mediately to  speed  up  collections,  in- 
crease turnover,  reduce  investment  in 
stock  as  compared  with  sales,  get  more 
cash  into  the  business  with  which  to 
discount  bills  and  buy  new  stock — 
wouldn't  they  hire  him  tomorrow  to 
make  these  savings? 

A  Burroughs  Machine  with  the 
Burroughs  Simplified  Accounting  Plan 


is  just  such  an  employee  except  that 
it  soon  pays  for  itself,  then  continues 
to  earn  increasing  profits  for  you. 

You  don't  have  to  be  an  expert 
bookkeeper  to  use  this  plan — every 
step  is  easy  and  clearly  explained. 

Let  the  nearest  Burroughs  office 
show  you  how  these  few  daily  figure 
facts  can  be  used  to  reduce  expense 
and  increase  profits,  and  how  easily 
and  economically  you  can  get  them. 

Consult  your  banker  or  telephone 
book  for  the  nearest  Burroughs  ad- 
dress, or  write  Burroughs  Adding 
Machine  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


Burroughs  Machines  add,  subtract,  multiply  and 
divide  in  every  kind  of  business  the  world  over. 


The  accuracy,  simplicity 
and  speed  of  Burroughs 
Automatic  Bookkeeping 
Machines  are thefeatures 
that  make  the  Simplified 
Accounting  Plan  both 
easy  and  profitable  for 
any  kind  of  business. 


Adding  —  Bookkeeping  —  Calculating 


-  Billing 
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Jim  Henry's  Column 


Guarding 
the  Roll 


The  only  real  object  in  life  of  approximately 
one  hundred  million  people  in  this  count  ry 
is  to  get  a  piece  of  your  income — not  to  men- 
tion several  earnest  producers  in  Europe, 
Asia  and  points  south.     That's  the  way  we 
all  make  our  living. 

Knowing  that  you  can  buy  only  a  portion 
of  the  things  the  rest  of  us  want  to  sell  you, 
has  developed  in  you  a  power  of  resistance  to 
selling  talk. 

You  have  thrown  up  a  wall  of  doubt 
around  your  roll  and  it's  a  powerful  argument 
that  can  break  through  and  get  the  money. 

That  explains  why  you  have  been  able  to 
resist  my  quiet  insistence  that  Mennen 
Shaving  Cream  is  better  than  the  old-fash 
ioned  soap  you  have  been  using  all  these 
years. 

Why,  if  every  man  who  reads  this  would 
believe  it  just  enough  to  try  Mermen's  once, 
it  would  increase  our  business  400%  over- 
night. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  isn't  my  advertising 
which  will  finally  overcome  your  resistance. 
The  only  real  enemy  of  your  roll  is  your  own 
desire  for  the  best  of  everything. 

In  your  heart,  you  know  that  Mennen's 
i-  infinitely  superior  to  the  soap  you  are 
using  and  some  morning  when  you  are  suffer- 
ing a. little  more  than  usual  and  your  razor 
skids  the  way  a  carving  knife  does  when  it 
strikes  one  of  those  steel  skewers  they  -tick 
into  roast  beef,  and  your  face  feels  mummified. 
you  are  suddenly  going  to  make  a  big  resolve 
in  end  all  of  your  shaving  troubles  by  doing 
it  right — with  Mennen's. 

As  the  little  half  inch  of  cream  blossoms 
into  mountain-  of  moist 
lather — as  the  beard  melts 
away  before  the  blade  you 
thought  was  through — as 
the  happy  smiles  spread 
over  your  smooth,  un- 
scarred  visage — you  will  be. 
glad  that  you  nicked  the 
roll  for  at  least  four  cents 
a  month  more  than  the 
old  soap  cost.     I  will  send 
my  demonstrator  tube  for 
ten  cents. 


fj  Me  tin  en  Salesman     ^J 


THE  REVOLUTIONARY  "RAIN-DROP"  CAR  FROM  GERMANY 


'  I  *HE  sensation  of  the  Berlin  automo- 
bile  show,  says  a  correspondent  of 
the  Xew  York  Times,  "was  the  Rumpler 
'rain-drop' car."  a  new  type  of  motor  vehicle 
which  is  said  to  be  in  some  way  a  reversion 
to  the  old  "horseless  carriage"  type,  while 
in  others  it  embodies  the  latest  discoveries 
in  aerodynamics.  Viewed  from  above,  the 
new  car  is  approximately  the  shape  which  a 


course,  regains  the  road  again  quickly 
without  tipping.  The  springs  are  very 
flexible.  A  theoretically  perfect  suspension 
is  provided,  while  the  placing  of  the  seats 
between  the  axles  minimizes  by  one-half 
the  motion  imparted  by  road  shocks.  The 
chauffeur's  seat  is  in  front,  in  the  middle, 
just  back  of  the  front  axle.  He  has  a  clear 
view  of  the  road  and  can  run  the  car  much 
better  than  when  he  sits  a  considerable  dis- 
tance back  from  the  front  end.  as  is  usual. 


A   CAR   THAT  COMBINES    XEW  AND  OLD  DESIGNS. 

The  motor  is  carried  over  the  rear  axle  and   the  whole  machine  is  so  carefully  stream-lined  that  it 
is    said    to    have  nearly  double  the  efficiency  of  the  ordinary  automobile.     It  is  the  product   of 

Heir  Rumpler,  a  German  air-plane  designer. 


rain-drop  takes  in  falling,  and  its  air  re- 
sistance, therefore,  is  '"as  near  zero  as  sci- 
ence and  mathematics  can  moke  it."  The 
motor,  as  was  the  case  writh  most  primitive 
automobiles,  is  on  the  rear  axle,  which,  the 
enrrespondent  says,  tends  to  give  i*  perfect 
balance,  as  well'as  to  do  away  with  noise, 
heat,  smell  and  dust.  Alt  ho  powered 
much  below  other  cars  of  the  same  size  and 
type,  with  correspondingly  low  gasoline 
consumption,  it  is  credited  with  "easily" 
developing  65  miles  an  hour.  The  Scientific 
American  gives  this  description  of  the  new 
machine,  for  which  orders  arc  reported  to 
have  been  booked  up  to  factory  capacity 
for  nearly  a  year  in  advance: 

The  chassis  is  constructed  of  Iwo  wide 
pieces  of  prest  steel  bowed  like  the  hull 
of  a  boat.  The  front  axle  passes  through 
tlii'  frame  without  touching  it.  and  flexible 
springs  connect  the  two.  The  unsprung 
masses,  which  produce  swaying,  are  re- 
duced to  a  minimum,  while  the  spring- 
supported  mass  s  that  stop  it  form  the 
minimum  weight.  The  result  is  that  the 
bod.A  sways  but  slightly  while  the  wheels 
cling  to  the  ground  and  bounce  but  little. 
Consequently  there  is  very  little  wear  on 
tin-  tires  and  the  car  is  extremely  steady- 
riding.  Since  the  main  weights  are  located 
in  one  spot,  the  ear.  when  turned  out  of  ils 


The  variable  weight — the  passengers — 
being  placed  in  the  middle  does  not  affect 
in  the  least  the  relative  load  of  the  front 
and  rear  axles,  while  the  constant  weight  is 
located  at  the  two  ends,  the  chauffeur  being 
in  front  and  the  motor  block  behind.  These 
weights  are  always  there  when  the  car  is 
running,  and  they  keep  the  load  constant 
upon  the  two  axles.  With  the  ordinary  car 
the  motor  and  transmission,  as  well  as  the 
chauffeur,  are  both  in  front,  and  thus  the 
rear  axle  is  but  lightly  loaded,  while  with 
this  new  car  the  loading  of  the  front  and 
rear  axles  is  practically  the  same.  As  the 
driving  and  steering  wheels  are  properly 
Loaded,  skidding  is  unlikely  in  wet  weather, 
while  with  the  old-style  car,  this  is  a  serious 
d<  feet. 

The  motor,  transmission  and  rear  axle 
form  a  unit  which  swings  about  the  rear 
axle  somewhat  to  allow  for  road  shocks, 
etc.  The  number  of  parts  is  the  lowest 
possible,  great  simplicity  being  obtained. 
and  the  length  of  the  motor  block  being 
kepi  very  short.  The  motor  is  of  6-cylin- 
ders.  water-cooled,  of  the  Aviation  Anzani, 
or  Y  type,  with  a  third  pair  of  cylinders 
vertical  in  the  middle  of  the  Y.  A  straight 
4-cylinder  vertical  motor  is  also  fitted  on 
some   models. 

The  center  of  gravity  is  about  70  mm. 
(2^  inches)  lower  than  with  much  heavier 
cars  of  ordinary  construction,  whereby  the 
stabilit  y  is  increased  very  greatly,  and  eu  rves 
may  be  taken  without  danger  at  high  speed. 
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The  exceedingly  light  weight  of  these 
cars  is  obtained  chiefly  for  the  reasons 
mentioned  above.  Other  tilings  which  are 
lacking  and  which  therefore  help  to  reduce 
the  weight  are  the  usual  pump-handles  or 
spring-supporting  arms,  mud-guard  and 
lamp  brackets,  as  well  as  the  spare  wheel 
carrier  at  the  back.  The  chassis  frame  is 
very  (loop  and  marie  of  very  thin  presl 
steel,  which  makes  it  light  and  easy  to 
manufacture.  The  design  makes  cheap 
quantity  production  easy. 

Mechanically  this  new  Bumpier  automo- 
bile is  very  good  indeed.  It  has  no  belts, 
chains,  or  universal  joints,  yet  in  spite  of 
all  this  the  rear  axle  is  spring-supported. 
Its  impulse  and  acceleration  at  starting  and 
the  break  movement  in  stopping,  as  well  as 
the  'set'  of  the  wheels,  are  all  technically 
correct.  The  front  wheels  do  not  hit  the 
frame  and  wear  the  tires  in  making  sharp 
turns,  and  wherever  there  is  rubbing  fric- 
tion, proper  lubrication  is  provided.  The 
front  axle  is  mounted  independent  of  the 
frame  and  passes  through  it  without 
touching  it. 

Due  to  its  careful  stream-lining  the  air 
penetration  is  unsurpassed,  and  the  dust 
question  has  been  solved  completely  both 
for  open  and  closed  cars.  Passengers  riding 
in  the  latter  will  have  plenty  of  fresh  air, 
and  will  no  longer  be  annoyed  by  gas  fumes, 
heat  and  noise,  for  the  air  stream  is  drawn 
back  by  the  radiator  fan  of  the  rearwardly 
located  motor. 


Heat  with  Steam  AND  Hoffman  Values 


AMERICAS  LEAD  IN  WAR  AVIATION 

UNITED  .  STATES  flyers  were  just 
getting  started  when  the  war  ended, 
but  since  that  time,  reports  a  weather  ex- 
pert who  has  been  observing  and  assisting 
the  work  of  our  aviators  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  military  aeronautics  in  this 
country  have  reached  a  higher  plane  of 
perfection  than  anywhere  abroad.  With  the 
end  of  the  war,  we  are  told,  military  aero- 
nautics in  Europe  practically  ceased  to 
advance,  while  the  American  authorities 
pushed  to'  completion  the  program  which 
they  had  planned.  Poison  gas,  which  is  said 
to  be  capable  of  "wiping  out  entire  popula- 
tions" if  sprayed  from  planes,  has  also 
received  unusual  development  by  American 
experts.  Certain  unkindly  critics,  it  may 
be  remembered,  have  argued  that  America 
stood  to  lose  nothing  by  abolishing  battle- 
ships, since  our  experiments  with  bombing 
planes  had  shown  that  aircraft,  and  not 
navies,  would  be  the  deciding  feature  in  t  be 
next  war.  Dr.  Ford  A.  Carpenter,  Manager 
of  the  Department  of  Meteorology  and 
Aeronautics  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  lately  returned  from  witnessing 
the  bombing  experiments  off  the  coast  of 
Virginia  and  agrees  to  the  extent  of  assert- 
ing that  it  has  been  proven  that  "in  future 
wars,  bombing  planes  dropping  both  high 
explosives  and  poison  gas  will  lie  the  most 
deadly  factor."  He  presents  both  govern- 
ment records,  and  the  testimony  of  an  eye 
witness  to  many  experiments,  to  back  up 
his  views.  As  he  is  quoted  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Times: 

The  United  States  is  now  at  the  very 
forefront  of  all  nations  in  bombing  practise. 
Success  in  this  method  of  combat  is  due  to 


Get  a  No.  I  Hoffman 
Valvr,  Watchman  of  the 
C oal-pil  e,  from  yiiiir 
Heating  (  ontractor  or 
send  $2.15  in  mir  Water- 
burn  Office  for  lampli 
valve.  I  a  <  anada  a  ml 
Si.ni)  in  your  nearest 
jobbi  r  nf  plumbing  ami 
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Well-known  Wktchman 
rids  radiator  of  imps 

VRE  your  radiators  possessed  by  the 
J~\.  bad  heating  imps?  The  imp  of  the 
leaky  air  valve  —  dripping  water  and 
hissing  steam;  the  imp  of  the  banging, 
thumping  pipes;  the  imp  of  the  air- 
bound,  ice-cold  radiator? 

If  so — call  the  Watchman!  Let  him  tackle  your 
worst  radiator.  He'll  dispossess  the  imps  in  short 
order  and  make  that  radiator  hot,  silent,  and  well- 
behaved. 

THEN  when  you're  convinced,  have  your  local 
Heating  Contractor  put  Watchmen  on  all  your 
radiators.  They'll  boost  the  temperature  and  lower 
the  coal-bills.  The  imps  will  disappear  for  good, 
and  with  them  your  heating  troubles. 

Satisfactory  service  from  HOFFMAN  VALVES 
is  guaranteed  in  writing  for  Five  Full   Years. 

"MORE    HEAT    FROM    LF.SS    COAL" 
is    a    booklet    that     tells    all    about 

Hoffman  Valves  and  how  they 

eliminate  coal  waste.     It  is  yours  for 
the  asking.      Write  for  it  today. 

Hoffman  Specialty  Company,  inc. 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
BOSTON  NEW  YORK         CHICAGO        LOS  ANGELES 


Hoffman 


more  heat  from  less  coal 
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The  Kimball 

— awarded  the 
medal  of  preference 
at  the  court 
of  public  opinion 

FOR  generations  the  KIA4BALL  has  been  recognized  by  dis- 
criminating music  lovers  everywhere  as  an  instrument  possessed 
of  superlative  merit.  Sweetness  and  purity  of  tone,  visible  beauty, 
and  superiority  of  workmanship — these  three  dominant  essentials 
have  earned  for  the  KIMBALL  a  commanding  position  in  the 
musical  world. 

The  KIMBALL,  now  serving  a 
Nation  of  Music  Lovers,  includes— 

Grand  Pianos,  Upright  Pianos,  Player  Pianos,  Reproducing  Pianos 
— the  artist's  identical  rendition;  Phrasonome  Pianos — a  player 
that  is  a  revelation  in  phrasing  control;  Pipe  Organs,  Phonographs 
and  Music  Rolls. 

Descriptive  catalogs,  also  nearest  deal- 
er's address,   sent  to  you    on   Tcquest 

W.  W.  Kimball  Co. 

(Established  185  7) 

Factory  and  Executive  Offices 
CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Avoid 
Trouble 
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Solution 

Sediment,  water  and  dirt  in  fuel  causes 
delays  and  repair  bills.  Carburetor  becomes 
clogged  resulting  in  increased  operation  costs 
and  poor  running  motor. 

The  Stromberg  Gasoline  Filter  cleans  the  gas 
—removes  dirt — takes  out  water— just  before 
gas  enters  the  carburetor.  Reduces  repair 
bills— eliminates  delays.  Attached  to  bottom 
of  vacuum  tank,  carburetor  or  gas  line.  Easy 
to  attach — connect  it  yourself. 

A  well  made  necessity  that  outlasts  car.    Large  screen 
ing  area— does  not  interfere  with   gas  flow.    Needle 
valve  shuts  off  gas  flow  when  sediment  chamber  is 
released  for  cleaning.    Prevents  theft— it  locks  the  car. 

Get  one  today  from  your  dealer.  Price  is  low— $3  00 
complete.  State  name  and  model  of  car.  Dealers — 
write  for  territory  and  special  sales  plans.    Made  by 

Stromberg  Motor  Devices  Company 

Manufacturer*  of  the  Stromberg  Carburetor 
Dept.  113  64  E.  25th  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 

Continued 


the  splendid  spirit  cf  cooperation  which 
exists  between  the  Army  and  Navy. 

This  Government  has  taken  a  bit*  for- 
ward step  in  praetiealizing  aeronautics. 
We  began  bombing  maneuvers  wilk  bombs 
containing  150  pounds  of  TNT.  During 
the  last  week  of  the  tests  we  used  190C 
pounds  of  TXT  in  cne  bomb. 

From  my  own  observation,  at  normal 
altitudes  one  out  of  every  five  bombs 
dropt  would  make  a  hit.  From  un- 
usually high  altitudes  one  out  of  every 
seven  was  a  hit. 

The  terrific  result  of  these  bombing 
maneuvers  was  shown  by  the  small  space 
of  time  in  which  the  target,  usually  an 
obsolete  warship,  was  totally  destroyed  and 
sunk.  I  witnessed  the  sinking  of  several 
vessels.  During  the  tests  a  battle-ship,  a 
submarine,  a  destroyer  and  a  cruiser  of  the 
allocated  fleet  were  destroyed  by  aircraft 
In  one  ease  the  aviators  before  the  bombing 
had  been  in  ignorance  as  to  the  location  of 
the  target  which  they  only  knew  was  with- 
in an  area  of  25,000  square  miles.  Yet 
within  a  few  hours  after  leaving  their 
station,  in  each  case  the  target  was  spotted 
in  hiding  below  the  clouds,  and  through 
the  mists  or  haze  the  fleet  of  bombers  would 
descend  upon  it  and  sink  it  with  a  few  well- 
placed  bombs  in  a  comparatively  short 
time. 

The  concussion  from  the  explosions  of 
the  bombs  used  to  sink  the  vessels  was 
likewise  terrific.  I  was  observing  the  ma- 
neuvers from  a  dirigible  high  in  the  air  (in 
the  airship  which  gave  the  bombers  wind 
direction  and  other  meteorological  con- 
ditions), yet  wilh  each  bomb  explosion  the 
ship  would  rock  from  the  air  wave.  One  of 
the  navy  vessels,  a  tender,  two  miles  from 
the  target,  had  its  condensing  engine 
crippled. 

Despite  the  fact  that  hardly  ten  minutes 
of  each  day  I  was  at  Langley  Field  was 
there  any  cessation  in  bombing  maneuvers 
of  some  nature,  not  a  single  casualty  was 
recorded  either  during  the  maneuvers  or 
while  handling  the  enormous  supply  of 
bombs,  all  containing  charges  of  TNT.  At 
Langley  Field  they  were  piled  up  like  cord- 
wood.  My  visit,  however,  was  after  the 
unfortunate  casualty  in  which  two  pilots 
lost  their  lives  in  bombing  the  San  Marcos 
hulk  in  Tangier  Sound. 

Dr.  Carpenter  was  asked  as  to  his  con- 
clusions as  to  the  net  results  of  these 
bombing  tests.  Occupying  the  unique 
position  as  commissioned  civilian  lecturer 
in  meteorology  for  the  War  Department, 
and  also  holding  a  commission  as  a  lieuten- 
ant in  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve 
Force  (class  six,  technieist),  his  opinion, 
the  interviewer  points  out,  is  of  more  than 
ordinary  value.     He  said: 

We  are  naturally  apt  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  new  discoveries  and  new  ap- 
plications of  science;  and,  therefore,  our 
enthusiasm  must  be  curbed  and  our  deduc- 
tions made  in  the  light  of  experience.  First 
of  all  let  it  be  understood  that  air-planes  are 
not  a  substitute  for  naval  craft.  Air  ex- 
perts readily  agree  that  the  radius  of  air- 
craft is  limited.  Making  due  allowance  for 
important  factors  absent  in  the  bombing 
experiments  off  the  Virginia  coast,  such  as 
the  unmanned  condition  of  the  bombed 
ships,  the  absence  of  enveloping  fleets  of 
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hostile  aircraft,  the  proximity  of  the  fleet 
to  the  air-base,  etc.,  there  yet  remain  these 
facts  brought  out  for  the  first  time  within 
the  past  ninety  days:  To  summarize  the 
official  report  by  the  joint  army  and  navy 
board,  wo  may  say: 

"  (1.)  It  is  possible  for  aircraft  within 
their  radius  of  action  to  sink  any  surface 
craft  not  adequately  protected  against 
them. 

"  (2.)  It  is  impossible  so  to  construct  a 
ship  as  to  guard  it  against  destruction  from 
high  explosive  charges  dropt  alongside. 

"(,3.)  In  adequate  quantities  they  may 
be  decisive  factors  in  operations,  such  as 
assistance  to  gunfire,  information,  and 
have  important  strategical  and  tactical 
qualities  in  operations  of  coast  defense. 

"(4.)  The  availability  of  these  qualities 
at  present  depends  largely  on  weather  con- 
ditions." 

That  is  why  so  much  attention  is  being 
paid  to  a  study  of  meteorology  at  the 
present  time,  and  why  it  was  decided  in 
June  last  to  call  Dr.  Carpenter  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

The  use  of  aircraft  in  connection  with 
poison  gas,  declares  another  observer, 
Henry  W.  Nevinson,  now  in  Washington 
as"  a  representative  of  the  Manchester 
(England)  Guardian,  has  been  so  perfected 
in  America  that  "whole  populations  may 
be  destroyed,"  by  spraying  the  deadly  fluid 
from  airplanes  or  dropping  it  in  huge 
bombs.  A  new  and  deadly  gas  has  been 
perfected  in  America,  in  the  Government's 
poison  gas  works  at  Edgewood,  half  an 
hour  beyond  Baltimore,  which  the  English 
correspondent  calls  "probably  the  greatest 
poison  works  in  the  world."  He  goes  on  to 
describe  this  American  armament,  in  an 
article  which  appears  in  the  New  York 
World: 

Edgewood  is  hardly  even  a  village,  ex- 
cept for  the  works,  all  of  which  were 
erected  during  the  war.  There  is  an  en- 
closure of  10,000  acres  for  the  factory  on  a 
promontory  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  having  its 
own  docks  for  lighters.  The  works  were 
brought  to  the  highest  perfection  just  be- 
fore the  armistice  and  could  then  produce 
200  tons  of  poison  gas  daily.  Work  is  now 
going  on  at  greatly  reduced  pressure,  but 
the  plant  is  maintained  in  complete  readi- 
ness, with  a  permanent  staff,  machines  in 
working  order  and  the  results  continually 
inspected  and  tested  separately. 

Staffs  for  offense  and  defense  are  con- 
tinually working  against  each  other,  every 
advance  in  poison  being  met,  if  possible, 
by  protective  methods  such  as  new  devices 
in  masks  to  prevent  death  by  suffocation  or 
impregnable  overalls  to  prevent  death  by 
burning. 

On  the  French  front  our  masks  could  be 
put  on  in  six  seconds.  Here  the  mask  can 
be  put  on  in  three  by  one  single  movement 
without  ties.  A  notable  device  in  glass 
goggles  has  been  invented,  the  glass  being 
constructed  so  that  it  can  never  splinter, 
even  if  it  should  break.  Much  improve- 
ment has  been  made  also  in  the  breathing 
tube  and  cylinder. 

There  are  two  hermetically  sealed 
chambers  into  which  the  men  volunteer  to 
enter  without  extra  payment  to  test  the 
power  of  the  gases.  They  are  watched 
through  a  window  until  they  signal  upon 
feeling  the  effect  in  faintness  or  sickness. 

Chlorin  made  from  common  table  salt 
is  the  base  for  all  poison  gas  except  perhaps 
Lewisite.     Salt  is   dissolved   in   enormous 
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1EADING  builders  of  machine  tools,  who  have 
_J  experienced  the  dependability  of  Robbins  & 
Myers  Motors  in  their  own  plants,  equip  their  prod- 
ucts with  these  dependable  power  units  to  give  other 
manufacturers  the  same  satisfactory  service.  Power 
problems  of  any  nature  can  be  simplified  by  a  sur- 
vey of  the  records  established  by  R&M  Motors  in  all 
sorts  of  work.  Upon  request  we  will  gladly  send  you 
a  list  of  R&M  installations  in  your  vicinity. 

R&M  Motors  pre  made  for  all  services,  sixes 
range  from  10,0  to  7,~>  horsepower,  inclusive 

THE   ROBBINS    &   MYERS    COMPANY 
Springfield,  Ohio      •      Brantford,  Ontario 

Robbins  &  Myers 

Motors  and  Fans 
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Send  This  Coupon      y 
and  Let  Him  ' 

Show    You  / 

How  -      /A'j$? 


.J. 


YOU  have  been  or  will  be  called  upon  to  speak   in   public — 
sometime — somewhere.     It   may  be  at   a  dinner  or  other 
social  function,   at  a  political  meeting,  or  in  your  lodge- 
room.     Can  you  "say  your  say"'  confidently  and  forcefully? 

Grenville  Kleiser's  wonderfully  practical  Mail  Course  in  Public- 
Speaking  takes  only  15  minutes  of  your  time  daily  in  your  home 
or  office,  and  it  teaches  you  quickly 


How 


Make  After-Dinner  Speeches- 
Propose  Toasts— 
Tefl  Stories- 
Make  Pofiticat  Speeches- 
Sell  More  Goods- 
Address  Board  Meetings  - 
Develop  Power  and  Personality 
Improve  Your  Memory- 
Increase  Your  Vocabulary 
Acquire  Poise  and  Self-Confidence 
Speak  and  Write  English  Correctly 
Earn  More — Achieve  More. 


There  is  absolutely  no  uncertainty — no  guesswork — about 
Mr.  Kleiser's  method-;.  We  can  give  you  indisputable  proof  of 
this.  -Mr.  Kleiser  has  had  years  oi  experience  as  a  teacher  of  public 
speaking  in  some  of  the  leading  educational  institutions,  is  the 
founder  and  director  of  the  Publii  Speaking  Club  of  America 
and  Great  Britain,  and  is  generally  recognized  as  the  foremost 
teacher  of  speech  culture.  He  has  had  under  his  tutelage  many 
of  the  best  known  men  in  the  publi<  eye — statesmen,  clergymen, 
lawyers,  physicians,  business  men — in  fact,  men  and  women  in 
every  profession  and  business;  and  much  of  the  su<  cess  which  these 
people  have  achieved  is  due  to  Mr.  Kleiser's  great  ability  as  a 
teacher. 

His  Personal  Mail  Course  is  his  life  work.  Into  it  he  has  put 
the  ripe  fruits  of  his  many  years  of  experience  as  a  teacher.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  fully  explain  this  Course  to  you — show  you  how  it 
\\  ill  pay  you. 

Superior  to  Face-to-Face  Instruction 

You  are  in  a  class  by  yourself,  and  can  advance  slowly  or  rapidly, 

at  cording    to    your    own    taste,    temperament,    and    convenience. 

because  you  choose  your  own  time  for  study.     You  are  always  in 

nal  touch  with  Mr.  Kleiser,  as  he  answers  all  questions  which 

may  aiise  immediately  and  clearly,  and  as  these  answers  come  by 


It  does  not  interfere  with  your  present 
occupation,  and  no  one  need  know  that 
you  are  taking  the  course.  The  surprize 
of  your  friends  when  you  carry  off  the 
honors  on  some  public  occasion,  will  only 
be  surpassed  by  your  own  sense  of 
satisfaction. 


This  Instruction  Banishes  "Stage  Fright" 

You  will  feel  like  Dr.  F.  G.  Whiteside,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
who  writes:  ''I  have  victory  number  one  to  record.  I  have  twice 
lately  been  called  upon,  wholly  unprepared,  to  address  an  audience 
and  when  I  stood  upon  my  feet  I  had  no  idea  what  I  should  say, 
but  found  there — to  my  surprize — that  same  steady,  strong  stream 
of  thought  which  I  have  found  characteristic  when  writing.  I 
now  have  confidence  in  myself,  and  am  delighted  with  the  lessons, 
and  I  like  them  better  every  day." 

Grenville  Kleiser's  Mail  Course  is  for  every  Preacher,  Lawyer, 
Hanker,  Physician,  Sale-man,  Teacher,  Politician,  Real  Estate 
Broker;  it  is  for  the  timid  man,  the  unsuccessful  man,  and  the  man 
of  limited  education;  for  all  ambitious  men  and  women  who  would 
use  the  English  language  for  "all  they  are  worth"  in  business  and 
social  life.     And  the  cost? — Insignificant/ 

Send  for  Free  Confidential  Information 

showing  how  Grenville  Kleiser's  Mail  Course  will  not  only  teach 
you  how  to  speak  without  notes  at  dinners  and  meetings,  but  how 
it  will  increase  your  self-confidence  and  give  you  a  good  memory, 
build  up  and  augment  your  personal  power  and  influence,  and 
improve  your  use  of  the  English  language.  How  it  will  teach  you 
to  argue  effectively  and  winningly — to  present  a  proposition 
logically  and  forcefully;  how  it  will  teach  you  to  hold  attention — to 
think  on  your  feet.  This  Course  will  bring  out  the  best  that  is 
in  you,  by  making  you  a  positive,  clear-cut,  convincing  thinker 
and  speaker. 


Send  us  the  coupon  above  (or  a  Postal  will  do  for  Full  Information  in  plain  sealed  wrapper  by  mail.     Will  you  do  it  TO-DAY? 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
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vats  like  iron  foundries.  Many  kinds  of  gas 
are  manufactured.  The  best  for  suffocation 
is  called  phosgene.  Mustard  gas  burns  the 
flesh  off  as  well  and  penetrates  the  clothing, 
as  was  demonstrated  during  the  war. 

Oilorophierin  produces  intense  vomit- 
ing, disabling  until  the  enemy  arrives  to 
kill.  Lachrymatory  gas  causes  floods  of 
tears  and  its  effects  are  melodramatic,  as  I 
found  upon  approaching  the  factory.  The 
smell  is  rather  sweet,  but  the  effect  wears 
off  if  the  sufferer  survives  the  bayonet 
attack  for  which  the  gas  is  preparatory. 

Lewisite  is  a  burning  gas  like  mustard 
gas,  but  its  effect  is  far  more  powerful.  It 
spreads  slowly,  unlike  phosgene,  which  on 
that  account  is  more  favored  for  ordinary 
bombing  from  the  air.  But  Lewisite  could 
be  sprayed  upon  cities,  as  with  hose,  from 
aircraft,  with  devastating  effect,  burning 
clothes,  skin  and  flesh  of  all  soldiers  and 
citizens  indifferently. 

Large  aircraft,  each  carrying  several 
bombs  or  spraying  machines,  could  easily 
destroy  great  cities  if  unopposed  and  grad- 
ually reduce  the  whole  human  population, 
rendering  birth  control  unnecessary. 

Most  interesting  was  the  museum  on  the 
premises  illustrating  the  growth  of  various 
destructive  chemical  processes  and  at- 
tempts to  counteract  them.  The  whole 
factory  proves  what  ingenuity  has  been  ex- 
pended for  slaughter  and  the  horror  that 
would  doubtless  be  involved  in  another  war. 

All  attempts  to  check  the  employment  of 
improved  instruments  of  destruction  have 
hitherto  been  vain,  as  proved  at  The  Hague 
and  in  our  protest  against  the  use  of  poison 
gas  in  the  late  war. 


A  FOURTH  AIR-PLANE  RECORD  FOR 
AMERICA 

"\/rANKEE  flyers,  by  spending  more  than 
a  day  and  night  in  the  air,  have 
added  the  heavier-than-air  endurance  rec- 
ord to  the  three  other  flying  records  which 
came  to  this  country  in  the  past  year. 
Man's  first  feeble  flutter,  eighteen  years 
ago,  lifted  him  aloft  for  the  period  of  fifty- 
nine  seconds,  and  the  achievement  was 
heralded  as  the  marvel  it  really  was.  Fly- 
ing in  a  half  blizzard  above  Long  Island, 
two  days  before  the  end  of  the  year  just 
past,  a  plane  of  American  manufacture 
from  German  designs,  piloted  by  two  ex- 
Army  flyers,  soared  through  space  for 
more  than  twenty-six  hours.  A  writer  in 
the  New  York  Globe  notes  that  the  distance 
traveled  was  more  than  sufficient  to  have 
carried  the  flyers  across  the  Atlantic,  if 
their  flight  had  been  straight  away  instead 
of  a  close  circuit.  The  same  writer,  turning 
back  to  the  history  of  aviation,  observes: 

When  Wilbur  Wright,  in  a  heavier-than- 
air  machine,  flew  852  feet  at  Kitty  Hawk, 
N.  C,  on  Dec.  17,  1903,  the  feat  was  pro- 
nounced one  of  the  marvels  of  the  century. 
The  whole  world  rang  with  the  accom- 
plishment. Yesterday  a  monoplane,  piloted 
by  Edward  Stinson  and  Lloyd  Bertaud, 
finished  a  continuous  flight  of  2G  hours,  19 
minutes,  and  35  seconds.  In  eighteen 
years,  a  span  of  less  than  a  minute  had 
been  stretched  to  more  than  a  day  and  a 
night.  Yet  the  marvelous  performance 
at  INIineola,  L.  I.,  is  heralded  as  simply  the 
breaking  of  a  world's  endurance  flight  in 
aviation. 

While  the  advance  in  the  science  of 
flying  has  been  rapid  and  startling,  when 
the  period  involved  is  considered,  careful 


analysis  shows  that  the  progress  came  not 
by  leaps  arid  bounds,  but  rather  through 
hundreds  of  experiments,  sacrificed  lives, 
and  determination  seldom  devoted  to 
similar  projects. 

Five  years  after  Wright's  initial  flight 
he  held  the  world's  record  with  77  miles 
made  in  2  hours,  20  minutes,  and  23 
seconds  at  Anvours,  France.  Two  years 
before  that,  A.  Santos-Dumont  covered 
720  feet  in  the  first  flight  ever  made  in 
Europe.  In  1909,  Henry  Farman  had 
gained  the  flying  honors  for  France  with  a 
flight  of  137  miles  in  4  hours,  <i  minutes, 
and  25  seconds. 

Just  a  decade  after  WTright  had  made 
his  first  "hop-off"  national  and  inter- 
national flying  races  for  famous  trophies 
were  the  vogue  in  Europe  and  America. 
Then  came  the  world  war,  and  the  sporting 
side  of  aviation  gave  way  to  the  more  seri- 
ous combat  of  the  air,  hundreds  of  aviators 
killing  and  being  killed  in  a  realm  foreign 
to  mankind  but  a  few  years  before. 

Before  the  transition,  however,  the  feats 
of  the  Wrights,  Farman,  Santos-Dumont, 
and  the  other  pioneers  had  ceased  to  be 
impressive.  Flying  had  passed  to  the  com- 
parative stage  and  records  for  speed,  en- 
durance, altitude,  and  passenger-carrying 
were  being  pushed  upward  annually. 
Seven  years  after  Wright's  59-second  flight, 
G.  Fourney  held  the  endurance  record 
with  eleven  hours  of  continuous  flying. 

At  the  close  of  1914  this  record  had  been 
almost  doubled,  for  W.  Landmann  main- 
tained a  continuous  flight  of  21  hours,  48 
minutes,  45  seconds  in  Germany  on  June 
26  and  27  of  that  year.  The  records  also 
show  that  L.  Noel  of  England  flew  for  more 
than  19  minutes  with  nine  passengers,  and 
fifteen  passengers  had  been  carried  to  a 
height  of  nearly  1,000  feet  by  the  Russian 
aviator  Sykorsky. 

Stinson  yesterday  added  2  hours  and 
28  seconds  to  the  world's  endurance  record 
previously  held  by  Broussoutrut  and  Ber- 
nard as  the  result  of  a  flight  made  in 
France  a  year  ago  last  June. 

Flying  at  a  speed  of  ninety-five  miles 
an  hour,  Stinson  and  Bertaud  had  battled 
with  a  snowstorm  while  skimming  over  the 
earth  at  a  height  of  less  than  100  feet,  with 
temperature  below  zero,  a  seventy-mile 
gale,  while  oil  splashed  in  their  faces  and 
almost  blinded  them. 

While  no  official  record  was  kept  of  the 
distance  flown  by  the  Americans,  com- 
petent observers  estimated  that  their  plane 
had  covered  approximately  2,500  miles. 
In  distance  covered,  Stinson  and  Bertaud 
undoubtedly  surpassed  all  former  records. 
and  more  than  equaled  the  transatlantic 
flight  of  1,960  miles  made  by  the  late 
Captain  Sir  John  Alcock  and  Lieutenant 
Arthur  W.  Brown  from  St.  John's,  N.  F., 
to  Clif  den,  Ireland. 

The  endurance  flight  came  as  a  fitting 
climax  to  the  achievements  of  American 
aviation  in  1921  when  four  world  records 
were  made  by  Yankee  aviators.  The  other 
three  were : 

An  altitude  and  efficiency  record  for 
flying  boats  made  when  a  Leoning  mono- 
plane reached  19,500  feet  with  four  pas- 
sengers on  August  16. 

An  altitude  record  made  by  Lieutenant 
J.  A.  McCready  of  the  army  air  service, 
who  piloted  an  air-plane  to  the  height  of 
37,800  feet  at  Dayton.  Ohio,  on  September 
28,  breaking  the  mark  of  33.114  feet  set  by 
Major  Rudolph   Schroeder. 

A  speed  record  for  a  closed  course  in  the 
Pulitzer  trophy  race  made  by  Bert  Acosta. 
who  drove  a  Curtiss  navy  racer  at  an 
average  speed  of  176.7  miles  an  hour  for 
150  miles  at  Omaha,  November  3. 


125,000 


That's  the  result  secured  by 
George  K.  Birely  and  Sons  of 
Frederick,  Maryland,  through 
the  use  of  a  Rotospeed  Stencil 
Duplicator.  It  has  doubled  a 
grocer's  business  in  four  months. 
It  has  saved  one  concern  more 
than  a  thousand  dollars. 

Speed  Up 

your  business  with  this  low-priced, 
highly  efficient  duplicator. 
It  prints  form  letters  that  are  equal 
in  every  respect  to  typewritten 
originals — yet  there's  no  type  to 
set — -no  trouble — 'no  muss.  Write 
the  letter  on  a  typewriter  or 
by  hand — put  it  on  the  machine 
— -turn  the  handle — that's  all.  You 
can  print  a  thousand  copies  for  20c. 


prints  notices — bulletins — price  lists — an- 
nouncements—  for  manufacturers,  mer- 
chants, architects,  churches  and  schools. 
It  prints  ruled  forms  and  illustrations.  It 
does  everything  that  a  stencil  duplicator 
can  do — does  it  with  fewer  operations — 
simpler — quicker— cheaper.  And  yet  the 
price,  equipped  for  all  classes  of  work  is 

. .  $43. 50  Complete 

The  Rotospeed  has  eight  exclu- 
sive features.  It  prints  on  any 
weight  of  paper  and  any  size, 
from  a  postcard  to  an  8 '  ;>  x  16 
inch  sheet.  The  equipment  in- 
cludes one  quire  of  stencil  paper. 
ink  and  sufficient  other  supplies 
for  printing  twenty-four  jobs. 

lO  Days'  Free  Trial 

Test  the  Rotospeed  at  our  risk, 
in  your  office — see  how  easy  it 
is  to  operate,  how  much  it  saves 
you.  Ten  days'  work  will  con- 
vince you  of  its  money-saving, 
money-making  possibilities 

Mail  Coupon 
For     Booklet 

and    details  of  our 
liberal     offer,    also 
samples  of  forms 
printed  on  the  Ro- 
tospeed for  others  in 
your  line  of  bu^; 


will  do  N 
the  work  of 


typists 


The  Rotospeed  Co. 

679    E.   Third   St. 
Dayton.  Ohio 


Mail  Now 


Check  whether  you  want  a  machine  nene  or  booklet  and 
samples  of  work. 

THE    ROTOSPEED    COMPANY 

679  E.   Third  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

□    Please   send   mc  complete   Rotospeed   Machine   and 
Free  Trial   Equipment.     Alter    io  days"   trial   I    will 
pay  J43.50  or  return  the  machine. 

□  Pleas'  send  simples  oi  work,  booklet  and  detail*  of 
your  Free  Trial  Offer.    This  does  not  obligate  me  in 
any  way. 


Xame 


Address 


50 
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West  Indies 

CRUISES 

on  White  StarLiner 

<Jtegantic 


Spend  a  health-giving,  delightful 
winter  holiday  in  lands  of  sun- 
shine and  romance.  The  Coral 
Islands  of  the  Caribbean  are 
quaint,  colorful,  poetic  and 
charming.  VisitthePanamaCanal 
—  a  blue  link,  American  made, 
that  connects  two  oceans  and 
separates  two  continents.  A  de- 
lightful visit  to  Venezuela,  South 
America,  at  La  Guayra  and  Ca- 
racas, perched  on  a  shoulder  of 
the  Andes  and  reached  from  the 
sea  by  an  exceedingly  beautiful 
ride. 

The  Itinerary: 

Cuba,  Jamaica,  Panama  Canal, 
Venezuela,  Windward  and  Lee- 
ward Islands,  Virgin  Islands,  Forto 
Rico,  Nassau  and  Bermuda. 

Sailing  dates: 

January  17       February  18 
March  20 

West  Indies  cruises  of  the  White  Star 
liner  Megantic  are  famous  for  their  lux- 
urious atmosphere,  for  the  quality  of 
service  on  board  and  for  the  interesting 
people  you  meet.  Admirably  planned 
and  carefully  conducted  trips  ashore. 
You  enjoy  all  the  diverting  elements  of 
foreign  travel  always  within  a  few  days 
reach  of  the  United  States.  Over  25  years' 
experience  in  conducting  cruises. 

No  passports  required 
Rates  $300  and  upwards 

Duration  of  each  cruise  approximately 
26  days.  Each  cruise  may  be  taken  up 
or  broken  at  ports  of  call.  Write  today 
for  interesting  booklet  and  detailed  in- 
formation. 

white  Star  Line 

9  Broadway,  New  York  City 


MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 

Continued 


BERLIN'S  BIG  AUTO  SHOW  SPELLS 
COMPETITION 

THE  editor  of  a  business  periodical 
published  in  the  automobile  manu- 
facturing center  of  the  United  States  is  not 
unnaturally  concerned  over  the  revival  of 
German  competition  in  motor  cars.  So  we 
find  in  the  Michigan  Manufacturer  and 
Flu  < hi  rial  Record,  a  warning  to  Detroit 
motor  manufacturers  that  the  Teutons  are 
likely  before  long  to  be  a  big  factor  in  the 
world  motor  market.  German  motor 
vehicle  plants  were,  of  course,  devoted  to 
military  production  during  the  war.  But, 
we  are  told,  they  have  resumed  normal 
lines  of  production  and  the  first  German 
automobile  show  since  1914  which  was 
held  in  Berlin  in  September,  was  "not  only 
a  big  and  most  impressive  exhibit,  ex- 
clusively German,  but  it  showed  in  many 
ways  that  the  German  industry  would  in  a 
very  few  years  become  again  a  very  im- 
portant factor  in  the  world  automobile 
field."  The  Detroit  weekly  quotes  from 
Motor  Age  the  following  comment  on  the 
motor  show,  which  was  cabled  over  by  the 
latter  paper's  European  correspondent: 

Germany's  first  post-war  automobile 
show  opened  September  26  in  the  specially 
constructed  Kaiserdamm  Palace,  which  is 
820  by  230  feet  and  located  in  the  northern 
suburbs  of  Berlin. 

The  exposition  contains  exhibits  by  58 
passenger  car  manufacturers,  thirty-four 
truck  makers,  thirty-five  body  builders, 
forty  accessory  concerns  and  thirty  ma- 
chine tool  companies.  It  discloses  clearly 
that  the  German  automotive  industry  is 
again  established  on  a  full  production 
basis.  Because  of  the  low  value  of  the 
mark,  it  is  prepared  to  make  a  serious  bid 
for  foreign  markets.  The  attendance  is 
large  and  foreign  buyers  plentiful. 

With  rare  exceptions  the  cars  are  all  up- 
to-date  in  design  and  represent  the  cumula- 
tive experience  of  the  last  seven  years' 
attempts  to  bring  production  costs 
down  to  a  minimum.  Few  German 
makers  are  following  the  American  sim- 
plified design,  as  German  manufacturers 
generally  prefer  a  higher  grade,  rather 
more  costly  type. 

From  an  engineering  point  of  view,  the 
feature  of  the  show  is  the  more  general  use 
which  is  being  made  of  aluminum. 

Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  cars  displayed 
have  four-cylinder  engines,  16  per  ce'nt.  six- 
cylinder,  1  per  cent,  eight-cylinder  and  none 
have  12.  Detachable  heads  are  found  in  11 
per  cent,  of  the  engines. 

Mercedes  is  using  steel  cylinders  in  all 
models.  There  is  a  pronounced  tendency 
toward  aluminum  steel-lined  cylinders, 
overhead  valves;  electric  lighting  and  start- 
ing in  most  of  the  models.  Ninety  per 
ff  nt.  of  the  cars  are  Bosch  equipped. 

The  unit  power  plant  construction  is  seen 
in  21  per  cent,  of  the  engines;  separate 
transmission  in  78  per  cent.;  four-speed 
transmission  in  83  per  cent.;  spiral  bevel 
drives  in  39  per  cent,  and  straight  bevels  in 
59  per  cent,. 

Straight  side  tires  are  unknown  on  pas- 
senger cars,  but  giant  straights  have  made 
their  appearance  on  many  trucks.      It  is 


declared  here  the  Continental  Caoutchouc; 
&  Gutta  Percha  Company  has  come1 
under  control  of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Company. 

There  also  are  reports  that  the  Packard 
Motor  Car  Company  has  purchased  a  fac- 
tory in  Poland  and  that  Ford  has  obtained 
control  of  the  Hansa-Lloyd  Automobile 
Company  in  Bremen. 

Maybach,  the  former  co-worker  of 
Daimler  and  noted  as  an  airship  manu- 
facturer, has  produced  a  car  without 
clutch  and  gear  box  and  with  an  electric 
motor  sufficiently  powerful  to  drive  the 
car  at  low  speeds,  but  with  an  emergency 
gear.  The  engine  is  a  six-cylinder,  closely 
resembling  the  Dutch  Spyker  engine  which 
is  manufactured  by  Maybach.  The  rear 
axle  is  of  aluminum  and  the  car  has  front 
wheel  brakes. 

Stinnes  is  showing  a  low-priced  cheap 
production  car  with  a  four-cylinder  all- 
aluminum  overhead  valve  engine. 


FLYING  THE  AIR  MAIL  IS  STILL  A 
"TEMPERAMENTAL  JOB" 

TT  is  fashionable  nowadays,  of  course,  to 
-*■  take  the  air-plane  for  granted.  Anybody 
with  five  or  ten  dollars  can  have  a  flight. 
Planes  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  flown 
to  Australia,  and  ' '  young  ladies  who  would 
be  frightened  at  a  grasshopper  will  tell  you 
that  they  were  disappointed  in  the  air,  and 
really  felt  just  as  if  they  were  sitting  at 
home  in  an  easy  chair."  Also,  the  air- 
carried  mail  goes  forward  between  New 
York  and  San  Francisco  with  a  regularity 
that  compares  with  the  best  transconti- 
nental train  service.  All  of  these  things  are 
admitted  by  Arthur  Ruhl,  who  lately  flew 
from  Salt  Lake  City  to  San  Francisco  with 
the  daily  mail,  and  yet,  he  says,  "I  am  free 
to  confess  that  to  me  this  trip  over  the 
mountains  was  nothing  short  of  tremen- 
dous." It  is  still  a  "temperamental  job," 
especially  when  it  comes  to  dodging  half  a 
dozen  thunder-storms,  groping  a  way 
through  San  Francisco  fogs  or  flying  in 
blizzards,  and  these  mail  carriers,  even 
tho  subject  to  the  rules  and  red  tape  of 
the  Post  Office  Department,  just  as  if  they 
were  regular  postmen  on  a  city  route,  have 
a  temperamental  time  of  it.  Mr.  Ruhl  goes 
on  to  present  some  records  and  impressions, 
in  The  New  Republic  (New  York) : 

Merely  to  stick  your  face  into  a  100- 
mile-an-hour  gale  for  seven  hours,  in  a  roar 
that  drowns  out  everything,  even  to  the 
voice  in  your  own  throat,  and  stifles  down 
the  everyday  sentient  and  more  or  less 
articulate  human  into  a  sort  of  huddled, 
flying  eye — merely  this,  together  with  the 
climbs  and  drops  through  all  sorts  of  alti- 
tudes and  air  pressures  from  sea-level  to 
fourteen  thousand  feet,  that  leave  you 
deaf  as  a  post  for  hours — gives  one  a 
borrowed  sense;  of  physical  accomplish- 
ment at  least  equivalent  to  that  of  doing  an 
average  Marathon  run. 

And  then  the  Jove-like  gazing  down  on 
the  earth  and  man's  microscopic  works;  on 
river  systems,  with  all  their  towns,  seen 
from  source  to  mouth,  almost  as  mere 
twisting  scratches  in  the  land;  on  moun- 
tains lying  a  mile  beneath  like  warty  In-own 
toads  sleeping  on  the  sand;  the  jagged  edge 
of  the  Sierras  and  Alpine  lakes  and  patchee 
.  of.  perpetual  snow,  yawning  as  far  below 
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A  New  Winter  Resort 


Fast  New  American  Ships  are  Taking 
Thousands  to  South  America  This  Year 


NOW  as  never  before  South 
America,  playground  of  na- 
tions, invites  you.  Its  cafes  and 
boulevards  are  filled  with  gay 
multitudes.  Everywhere  is  exqui- 
site scenery — and  modern  luxury; 
the  beauties  of  the  Old  World  and 
the  wonders  of  the  New.  And  now, 
swift  new  ships  will  take  you  there 
in  record  breaking  time.  Special 
tourist  arrangements  are  made  for 
those  who  wish  to  visit  the  interior 
and  return  via  the  west  coast. 
You  should  send  the  information 
blank  below  and  learn  more  about 
South  America  and  the  luxurious 
new  ships  that  take  you  there. 

Now  5  Days  Less 

These  new  ships — 1 1  ,ooo  ton  oil- 
burners — owned  by  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment, sail  from  New  York  fort- 
nightly and  have  brought  South 
America  5  to  7  days  nearer.  Rio 
de  Janeiro  is  now  only  1 1  days 
from  New  York.  Montevideo 
and     Buenos    Aires    — 


ties  is  brought  almost  to  your 
door.  And  the  trip  is  now  en- 
hanced by  all  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  a  modern  hotel. 
These  splendid  new  ships  are 
operated  for  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment by  the  Munson  Steamship 
Lines,  with  50  years  of  successful 
steamship  experience. 

Hotel  Comforts  at  Sea 

The  spacious  staterooms  are 
equipped  with  beds,  not  berths, 
electric  fans,  running  water,  bed- 
reading  lamps.  Most  have  private 
baths.  A  system  of  forced  ventila- 
tion keeps  the  ship  cool  on  the 
hottest  days.  Diversion  for  every 
hour  is  provided  by  the  shaded 
promenades,  library,  card  room, 
grand  salon  for  dancing.  The  food 
is  unexcelled  by  the  finest  hotels. 

A  splendid  new  vacation  will  start 
the  day  you  step  on  board.  Send  the 
information  blank  today,  as  thou- 
sands of  Americans  are  doing. 
=^=     Read  vourself  what 
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United     States     Shipping     Board 

Information  Desk  2411  Washington,  D.  C. 


Write  for  Booklet 

If  you  are  considering  an  ocean 
voyage,  send  the  information  blank 
now.  You  will  receive  the  Govern- 
ment's booklet  of  authentic  travel 
information;  complete  description  of 
the  U.  S.  Government  ships  that 
sail  to  the  ports  in  which  vou  are 
interested,  and  literature  telling  the 
places  to  go  and  things  to  see  in 
foreign  lands.  You  will  be  under 
no  obligation. 

If  you  yourself  cannot  take  an 
ocean  trip,  clip  the  information  blank 
anyway  and  urge  some  friend  who 
may  go  to  send  it  in. 


INFORMATION  BLANK 
To  U.  S.  Shipping  Board 

Information     Desk    24 11 
Washington.     D.     C. 


riease  send  without  obligation  the 
U.S.  Government  Booklet  giving  travel 
facts  And  also  information  regarding  the 

l".  S.  Government  ships  which  fro  to  the 
places  1  have  marked  X 

I  am  considering  a  trip  to  South  Ameri- 
ca □  to  Europe  L   to  The  Orient  D. 

I  have  definitely  decided  to  go  _  1  am 
merely  considering  the  trip 

I  would  go  1st       Id       ">rd  class 

If  I  go  date  will  be  about 

My  Name. 

Mu  Street  No.  or  F.F.D. 


V 


Tou-ti 


State. 


>T 
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NASSAU 

BAHAMAS 


Less  than  three  days  from  New  York 
and  as  long  on  shore  as  you  can  spare. 
A  restful  and  invigorating  sea  voyage; 
the  West  Indies  at  their  best;  complete 
change  for  mind  and  body.  Break  the 
back  of  the  long  winter  business  and 
social  grind.  Just  say:  "Out-of-town 
for  a  week  or  ten  days."  A  Winter 
Paradise.  Average  temperature  71; 
no  sudden  changes;  no  rainy  weather; 
Golf,  Bathing,  Sailing,  Fishing,  Tennis 
at  their  best.  Charming  British  Colony. 
Splendid  Hotels;  other  fine  accom- 
modations. 


5.  S.  Munargo  (new — 1 1000  tons  and 
S.  S.  Munamar  I  7500  tons)  sail  from 
New  York  every  Saturday  during  sea- 
son and  arriee  Nas-.au  Tuesday  A.  M. 

MUNSON 

STEAMSHIP     LINES 


67  Wall  Street 


New  York 


Carter-Tborburn  Collection 

of  early  vegetable  seeds  is  the  result 
of  120  years'  selecting  and  testing. 
Earliness  and   quality  combined. 

SUNRISE  TOMATO— The  earliest, 
most  productive,  good  sized,  scarlet 
fruit,  very  even,  of  fine  quality, 
with,  solid  meat  and  few  seeds. 

16     DAY     RADISH— Oval,    white- 
tipped,   crimson,   crisp   and   tender. 
*— '"        CRIMSON       BALL       BEET—  Wry 
early,   round,    bright  crimson,   good   size  and   fine   flavor. 
SPRINGTIDE    or    ALLHEART    CABBAGE— A    dwarf 
variety  maturing   in   early    spring.      Quality   unsurpassed. 
PERPETUAL    LETTUCE— All  season    head   lettuce. 
LITTLE   MARVEL   TURNIP— The  earliest  white  globo 
turnip,  crisp,   solid  flesh  of  delicious  flavor. 

Try  this  collection  at  our  expense.  The  money  you 
send  will  apply  on  your  first  order.  Send  25c  and  ask 
for  Sunrise  Collection  No.  II8.  and  we  will  send  by  re- 
turn mail  the  6  packets  of  Earliest  and  Best  vegetable 
seeds,  our  illustrated  catalog  and  a  25-Cent  Rebate 
Check  to  apply  on  your  first  order  of  $1.00  or  more. 

Catalog  Free — Our  85th  annual  Catalog  of  Carters 
Tested  and  Selected  Seeds  will  be  mailed  free  to  anyone 
mentioning  this  paper. 

CARTERS  TESTED  SEEDS,  Inc.. 53  Barclay  St..N.Y.City 

(Consolidated  with  J.  M.  Thorburn  &.  Co.) 

Canadian  Branch,  133  King  St.  E.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

P=It's  a  Real  Garden  Heip= 

W         A  condensed,  easily  read  Seed  and  Plant 
Book  listing  only  best  garden  \  irietiea.  Not 
\Vt  \f/  \f/     a  big,  confusing,  time-wasting  catalog. 

NEW    FLOWERS  AND  VEGETABLES 
w  W  \l/     "I.  i  Frani  i  "  new  pink  (,i.int  /inni  ^"Amer- 
ican Legion"  new  bhirlej  Poppy       Double 
\t/  >l/  \f/     yield  Golden  Bantam  Com.     Many  others 
en  'value.      Send    tor  tic1  book  today. 

\l/\l/\»>     HART    &   VICK,    Rochester,    N.  Y. 


FasiCoasi  of  Florida  |     I 

IS  lull  of  surpris  a.  1  h  gorgeous  Winter 
climatr  and  brilliant  col  iring  is  a  perpetual  sir- 
pri> :,  even  to  the  \  isi t  >r  oi  many  years'  standing. 
The  mingling  of  ancient  historical  landmarks  with 
the  finest  specimens  of  modern  architecture  is  an- 
other. Greatest  of  all  is  the  famous  Lun?  Key  \'i  i- 
duet,  which  stretches  across  the  sea  for  two  miles 
and  a  half,  and  connects  Long  Key  with  Key  West. 
Fnhing.  Coif.  Sailing.  Surf-Bathing  and 
every  other  Outdoor  Summertime  A  tlraction. 


Si.  Augustine 

Ormend-on-Uie- 

Halifax 

Palm  Beach 


I  ilcaiar 
Ponce  de  l»on 

'  '  r itin ml 

1  Royal  Poinciana 
Breakers 


Miami 
Key  West 

long  Hey 

Nassau 


Royal  Palm 

Casa  (farina 
/  long  Hey  fisbing 
V     Camp 

/  Colonial 


Bahama  Islands  1  Royal  Victoria 


.  1  U  Hotels  conducted  on  the  A  merican  Plan* 
Through  Pullman  trains  from  New  York  direct  to 
all  East  Coast  resorts,  including  Key  West  for  Ha- 
vana; and  Irom  other  sections  through  Pullmans  to 
Jacksonville  make  clos  •  connections  with  Parlor  car 
and  Sleeping  car  trains  on  the  K.  li.  C.  Ry. 
Through  Sleeper,  Boston  and  Miami,  dail;  . 

I    \-l    <  <»  \*  I    01     FLORIDA 

FLAGLER    SYSTEM 
N»><   iork  Ofllr»:  -J13   Kirili  Atciiii.- 
rhoi.K       HadUon   8«.  '.ri.w  ami  92*1 
General  Offices:  St.  Augustine,  Florida 


MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 

Continued 
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one's  feet  as  they  usually  lift  above  them 
— all  this,  continued  for  the  better  part  of  a 
day,  so  takes  one  out  of  life  as  it  is  usually 
lived,  that  for  hours  a  city's  streets  seem 
diminutive  and  far  away,  and  one  wanders 
like  a  stranger  in  one's  own  world. 

And  yet  the  mail  is  carried  to  San 
Francisco  every  day.  In  the  three  days 
that  I  waited  at  Salt  Lake,  the  flying- 
times  between  Salt  Lake  and  Elko — about 
two  hundred  and  four  miles — varied  only 
about  two  minutes.  The  Air  Mail  Service 
is  three  years  old.  It  is  included  in  the 
Civil  Service  and  it  is  not  easy  to  dismiss  a 
mechanician,  whether  his  work  is  satis- 
factory or  not. 

This  conventionality,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  entirely  unconventional  feelings 
wrhich  a  single  flight  gave  me,  on  the  other, 
together  with  the  gossip  of  the  flying  men, 
themselves,  as  I  heard  it  for  several  days, 
lead  me  to  the  point  which  I  wish  to  sug- 
gest here — that  in  incorporating  the  air 
mail  in  the  regular  postal  service  (a 
thoroughly  desirable  aim)  we  are  likely  to 
take  too  much  for  granted.  There  is  a 
danger  of  forgetting  that  flying  is  not  yet 
walking;  that  "the  dash,  determination,  and 
sensitive  "feel"  which  make  a  successful 
flyer  are  qualities  not  immediately  trans- 
latable into  bureaucratic  conformity  by 
the  mere  act  of  putting  their  possessors  in 
the  Civil  Service;  that  risking  one's  life 
every  day  is  a  different  job  from  lugging  a 
mail  pouch  along  a  city  street,  and  that 
the  men  who  do  it  must,  in  some  sort  or 
other,  be  treated  accordingly. 

Put  yourself  for  a  moment,  he  suggests, 
on  one  of  the  flying  fields.  You  are  at  Salt 
Lake,  for  instance: 

It  is  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and 
the  mail  from  Rock  Springs  is  due.  Rock 
Springs  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
away — a  flight  over  mountains  and  can- 
yons. Landings  are  not  impossible,  and 
forced  landings  have  actually  been  made, 
but  it  is  about  as  easy  to  make  them  as  to 
sleep  on  a  picket   fence. 

Tho  hot  deserl  day  has  suddenly  dark- 
ened, the  west  and  south  are  black  with 
thunder-clouds,  and  all  at  once,  across  the 
salt  flats,  sweeps  a  desert  wind  with  whirl- 
ing columns  of  sand.  You  are  watching  a 
lower  shoulder  of  the  mountains,  which 
hereabouts  rise  to  twelve  or  thirteen 
thousand  feet,  and  even  now,  in  mid- 
summer, are  spotted  with  snow.  "That's 
the  place  where  he  ought  to  come 
through." 

Half  an  hour  passes,  an  hour.  Suddenly 
from  behind,  quarter  of  the  way  round  the 
sky's  circle,  comes  the  drone  of  a  plane.  It 
dips,  slides  down  to  the  field,  and  scuds 
across  it  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  The  pilot  whirls 
about,  drums  back  to  the  hangar,  climbs 
out  of  his  nest  and  hurries  to  make  his 
report,  for  he  had  an  engagement  with  a 
man  at  the  bank  at  four-twenty,  and  is 
nearly  an  hour  late. 

"Had  to  dodge  about  a  dozen  big 
thunder-storms I"  is  his  explanation  of  being 
off  his  course. 

"What  happens  to  a  plane  in  a  thunder- 
storm? Does  the  metal  attract  lightning, 
like  a  lightning-rod?" 

"Well,  there's  all  sorts  of  theories  about 
that.  Of  course  the  lightning-rod  is  at- 
tached to  the  ground  and  the  plane  isn't. 
Maybe  it's  like  a  Leyden  jar — you  know 
how  the  sparks  jump  from  one  knob  to  the 


other  and  just  prick  a  little  hole  in  a  piece 
of  paper.  Of  course  if  the  spark  happened 
to  go  through  your  gas  tank,  vou'd  be  out 
of  luck!" 

Somebody  volunteers  the  suggestion 
that  he  has  heard  of  planes  getting  struck 
by  lightning  and  "Blooey!  There  was 
nothing  left!" 

"You'll  see  that  lightning  run  along  a 
cloud  clear  across  the  sky.  It  seems  to 
make  for  the  place  wdiere  the  rain  is  thickest 
and  to  run  down  on  that.  So  you  strike  for 
the  place  where  the  rain  is  thinnest.  If 
there's  a  blue  spot  or  a  hole  in  the  clouds 
you  climb  or  dive  for  that.  Sometimes 
there's  no  way  out  and  you  simply  have  to 
bore  through  it.  But  it  always  scares  the 
hell  out  o'  me,  I'll  say." 

They  talk  of  flying  in  blizzards  on  the 
Cheyenne  run,  and  fighting  the  wand  for 
hours  until  the  gas  tank  goes  dry  and  there's 
nothing  for  it  but  a  landing.  One  man  got 
lost  in  a  fog  somewhere  in  the  mountains, 
had  to  come  down  with  engine  trouble,  and 
landed  on  the  edge  of  a  canyon  several 
hundred  feet  deep.  Going  over  the  moun- 
tains to  San  Francisco  you  must  expect  to 
hit  "bumps"  and  run  into  air-pockets. 
Even  when  there  are  no  fogs  or  storms,  the 
cold  air  flows  down  from  the  summits  into 
the  valleys,  like  water  over  a  waterfall, 
and  makes  the  air  "thin." 

"The  last  time  I  went  over  as  a  pas- 
senger," says  one  of  the  pilots,  "I  had  a  suit- 
case on  my  lap.  We  struck  an  air-pocket 
and  dropt  about  three  hundred  feet  like  a 
shot.  I  just  caught  that  suitcase  as  it  was 
bouncing  over  the  sjde  of  the  cockpit  and 
I  might  have  followed,  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
the  strap.  You'd  better  be  strapped  in  good 
and  tight," 

The  pilot,  who  flew  with  me  to  San 
Francisco  carried  a  six-shooter.  What  for? 
Well,  the  last  time  he  made  a  forced  land- 
ing was  in  the  desert  and  he  w'alked  about 
fifteen  miles  with  coyotes  skulking  along 
behind  him  and  thought  with  a  gun  it 
would  be  less  lonesome.  Every  morning  at 
this  time  of  year  the  fog  is  thick  in  San 
Francisco  and  it  doesn't  burn  away  until 
well  after  breakfast-time,  but  the  mail 
starts  for  Salt  Lake  at  six  o'clock,  fog  or 
no  fog,  and  the  pilols  feel  their  way  through 
it  and  climb  up  above  the  city  and  the  is- 
lands to  the  upper  air  as  best  they  can. 
And  so  on. 

Running  an  air  mail  service  across  a 
continent  like  ours  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  doing  it  in  little  England  or  France. 
The  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast 
region  is  a  continent  in  itself  and  not  an 
easy  one  to  fly  over.  During  the  past  year 
the*  air  mail  carriers  flew  1,313,379  miles 
with  mail.  Thoy  carried  1,015,053  pounds 
of  it.  Their  flying  "practise,"  as  the  en- 
gineers say,  with  its  daily  flights  of  hun- 
dreds of  miles  over  all  sorts  of  country  in 
all  sorts  of  weather,  including  prairie  bliz- 
zards and  mountain  storms,  is  higher,  one 
supposes,  that  that  developed  in  the  more 
casual  flying  of  either  army  or  navy  pilots. 


A  Difference  in  Degree. — A  former  judge 
who  had  become  cashier  in  a  western  bank 
once  declined  to  honor  a  check  that  a 
stranger  had  presented.  "The  check  is  all 
right,"  he  said,  "but  the  evidence  you  offer 
in  identifying  yourself  as  the  person  to 
whose  order  it  is  drawn  is  scarcely  sufficient." 

"I  have  known  you  to  hang  a  man  on 
less  evidence,  judge,"  was  the  stranger's 
response. 

"Quite  likely,"  replied  the  ex-judge,  "but 
when  we're  giving  up  cold  cash  we  have  to 
be  careful." — The  Lawyer  and  Hunker. 
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When  we  say  that  the  Franklin  of  Today  goes 
farther  than  any  other  car  in  meeting  present 
motoring  requirements,  we  mean  exactly  this: 


—the  most  comfortable  car  to  ride  in 
—the  easiest  and  safest  car  to  handle 
-—the  most  economical  car  to  operate 
---the  car  that  is  freest  from  trouble 
—and  can  cover  most  miles  in  a  day 
There  are  good  reasons  for  these  broad 
statements.      Reasons    which    begin   with 


essential  differences  in  construction — and 
end  with  marked  differences  in  actual  results. 

People  now  fully  realize  that  a  car's  value 
involves  how  it  is  built  and  what  it  does. 

All  of  these  things  account  for  last  year's 
splendid  sales  record  and  the  fine  reception 
of  Today's  Franklin. 


FRAN  KLI N 

Sold  twice  as  fast  as  the  industry  in  general  in  1921 


'  I  *HE    following    points    are 

*■*  different  from  common 
practice,  and  important  in  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  today: 

Case-Hardened  Crankshaft 

Outlasts  any  other  three  shafts.  The 
only  car  with  this  big  endurance  feature. 
Seven  main  bearings  (instead  of  the  usual 
three)  reduce  vibration. 

Direct  Air  Cooling — No  Water 

More  efficient,  weighs  less,  has  177  fewer 
parts.  Does  away  with  radiator  troubles, 
cuts  routine  care,  allows  chassis  flexibility, 
reduces  carbon. 

Laminated  Wood  Frame 

More  costly  to  build,  but  lighter,  stronger 
and  more  shock -absorbing  than  steel. 
Increases  comfort,  permits  wheels  to  con- 
form to  road  without  straining  body. 

Four-Point  Body  Suspension 

Here  again  is  flexibility,  impossible  with 
cars  having  body  rigidly  bolted  to  frame 
the  entire  length.  Prevents  squeaks  and 
strains. 

Two-Point  Spring  Suspension 

See  what  this  does  to  rigidity,  the  enemy 
of  comfort,  safety  and  long  life.  And  to 
noise — no  shackle  bolts. 

No  Torque  Tubes  or  Strut  Rods 

Another  contribution  to  flexibility.  Al- 
lows springs  to  absorb  jar  of  starting, 
stopping  and  road  jolts.  Also  eliminates 
unnecessary  weight  and  noise. 

Full-Elliptic  Springs 

Give  almost  twice  the  usual  spring  move- 
ment. Deaden  road  shocks.  More  costly 
than  semi-elliptic  or  other  kinds,  but  im- 
portant for  comfort.  Absorb  the  forces 
that  cause  skidding. 


Franklin  Standard 
of  Demonstration 

50  to  500  Miles     or  More 

That  is  telling  the  story  as  it 
ought  to  be  told — by  the  product 
itself.  Go  to  any  Franklin  dealer. 
His  time  and  car  will  be  at  your 
service  for  this  purpose.  It  will 
pay  you  to  know  the  Franklin. 


Light  Unsprung  Weight 

Less  weight  below  springs  than  any  other 
car.  Reduces  reaction  of  road  roughness 
against  tires,  body  and  passengers. 

Tubular  Front  Axle 

Made  of  drawn  steel  tubing.  More  ex- 
pensive to  produce,  but  is  stronger,  lighter 
and  free  from  hidden  flaws. 

Scientific  Light  Weight 

Quality  materials  of  great  strength  prop- 
erly used  to  equalize  stress.  Distributes 
load  evenly.  Lengthens  tire  life,  gives 
comfort,  easy  handling  and  economy. 

Patented    Long-Type    Aluminum 

Pistons 

Combine  advantages  of  cast  iron  and  of 
ordinary  aluminum  types.  Silent,  longer- 
wearing,  allows  higher  engine  compres- 
sion, quick  acceleration. 

Generous  Use  of  Aluminum 

In  body,  engine  base  and  oil  pan,  rear 
axle  housing,  etc.  Saves  440  lbs.  in  en- 
closed types,  350  in  open.  Costs  800rr 
more  than  materials  it  replaces.  A  big 
factor  in  Franklin  light  weight  and 
quality. 


Non-Stalling  Engine 

A  cowl  switch  does  it.  No  pushing  of 
pedals — no  meshing  of  gears.  A  power- 
ful safety  factor. 

Carburetor  Adjustable  From  Dash 

Carburetor  adjustment  possible  with  car 
in  motion,  meeting  varying  conditions. 
Prevents  gasoline  waste,  insures  maxi- 
mum power. 

Cold  Weather  Starting  Devices 

Strong  starter,  improved  electric  vapori- 
zer, closed  circuit  ignition  system — hotter 
spark.  Makes  starting  instant,  easy  and 
dependable,  regardless  of  temperature. 

Elimination  of  Grease  Cups 

Wick  oiling  eliminates  all  but  three,  which 
are  easily  reached.  Lightens  routine 
care,  guards  against  damage  due  to  ne- 
glect. 

Pressure  Oiling  to  Bearings' 

Makes  oiling  positive,  constant  and  equal 
— not  a  matter  of  chance.  Saves  many 
repair  bills.     Reduces  carbon. 

New  Use  of  Drop  Forgings 

In  load-carrying  parts.  Increases  endur- 
ance, saves  repair  bills.  The  first  car  to 
embody  this  advance  in  construction. 

Safer  Braking  System 

Service  and  emergency  brake  areas  separ- 
ated, insuring  cool  brakes.  Service  brake 
on  transmission  acts  through  differential 
equally  on  both  wheels.  Multiplies  brak- 
ing force,  prevents  skidding. 

Automatic  Spark  Control 

Relieves  the  driver  of  guessing.  Insures 
correct  timing  at  all  speeds.  Saves  engine 
— saves  gasoline. 

20  miles  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline 

12.500   miles     to    the    set    of    tires 

50'  (      slower     yearly     depreciation 

I  National  Averages 


FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE   COMPANY,   SYRACUSE,   N.  Y. 


!   Girls!! 

Clear  Your  Skin 
With  Cuticura 

Sample  each  (Soap,  Ointment.  Talcum)  of  Cntlcur* 
Laboratories, Dept   7,  Maiden, Maes.  Sold  everywhere. 


for  Yourself 

h.  t;ji>li   h  aad  oper- 

iitL-  ^  '    New  System 


GOINTO BUSINESS 

Specialty  Candy  Factory"  in  your  community.      We     furnish    every- 
thing.  Money- making  opportunity  unlimited    Either  men  or  women. 
Big  candy  booklet  Free.    Write  for  i  t  today.    Don't  putlt  off  I 
W.  HILLYER  RAGSDALE,       Drawer  38.     EAST  ORANGE,  N.J. 


STOP  Radiator  Leaks 

and  Save  Big  Repair  Bills 

""THOUSANDS  of  motorists  have  used  Radiator 
x  Neverleak  for  sealing  up  leaks  in  radiator  (or  any- 
whi  re  in  cooling  system).  Many  carry  a  can  in  the 
tool  kit. 

RADIATOR   NEVERLEAK 

has  made  good  wherever  usod.  It  is  no  experiment. 
Pour  contents  of  75c  can  into  radiator,  let  mix  thor- 
oughly and  leaks  are  stoppi  111  less  than 
10  minutes.     Cannot  clog  or  impair  cooling. 

Million  Dollar  Guarantee 

protects  you.    Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 
At  all  dealers  or  send   75c  direct. 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  COMPANY 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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CkasefainAway 
witfxMustetoU 

When  the  winds  blow 
raw  and  chill  and  rheuma- 
tism starts  to  tingle  in  your 
joints  and  muscles,  get  out 
your  good  friend  Musterole. 

Rub  this  soothing  white 
ointment  gently  over  the 
sore  spot.  As  Musterole 
penetrates  the  skin  and 
goes  down  to  the  seat  of 
trouble  you  feel  a  gentle, 
healing  warmth;  then 
comes  cooling,  welcome 
relief  from  old  man  Pain. 

Better  by  far  than  the  old-fash- 
ioned mustard  plaster,  Musterole 
does  the  work  without  the  burn 
and  blister  Grandma  knew  so  well. 
For  colds,  aching  muscles,  sore 
joints  and  minor  ills,  just  rub  on 
Musterole. 

Don't  wait  for  trouble,  keep  a  jar 
or  tube  on  the  bathroom  shelf. 
Recommended  often  by  nurses  and 
doctors,  it  comes  in  35c  and  65c 
jars  and  tubes;  hospital  size,  $3. 

The  Musterole  Co.,   Cleveland,  Ohio 

BETTER    THAN    A    MUSTARD    PLASTER 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


AGAINST  LIGHTING   COUNTRY 
ROADS 

1\  /TAXY  country  roads  are  now  as  well 
-*-*-*■  paved  as  city  streets  and  are  tra- 
versed by  cars  running  at  a  far  higher  rate 
of  speed  than  is  allowed  in  the  city.  A 
further  step  toward  city  practise  is  the 
provision  of  artificial  light  by  night,  and  a 
number  of  articles  have  appeared  advo- 
cating this,  but  an  editorial  writer  in  The 
Scientific  American  (New  York)  gives  it 
as  his  opinion  that  country  roads  are  best 
lighted  by  automobile's  own  headlights, 
which  he  thinks  are  being  unduly  criticized. 
They  have  disadvantages,  he  admits,  but 
he  believes  that  in  the  country  those  of  the 
roadside  "pole  light"  are  even  greater.  He 
grants  that  experts  are  still  a  good  deal  at 
sea,  and  ends  with  a  question  rather  than  a 
dogmatic  assertion.    To  quote  him  in  part: 

The  idea  behind  all  road  lighting  is  simple 
enough.  Even  at  the  crawling  pace  of  horse 
and  buggy,  driving  is  safer  when  one  can 
see  the  road  ahead.  At  the  automobile's 
speed  the  hazard  of  darkness  is  so  increased 
that  some  means  of  illumination  becomes 
imperative.  When  automobiling  attains  a 
degree  of  generality  which  demands  effec- 
tive lighting,  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
make  a  choice  between  the  pole  light  and 
the  headlight.  The  disadvantages  of  the 
latter  have  been  unduly  emphasized  and  its 
advantages  have  had  too  littlo  attention. 
It  is  true  that  a  light  which  dazzles  the 
approaching  driver  is  a  source  of  actual 
danger  rather  than  of  safety.  Ten  years  ago 
this  might  have  been  a  pertinent  objection 
to  the  headlight — but  ten  years  ago  nobody 
was  proposing  the  use  of  the  pole  light  as 
a  standard  highway  practise.  To-day, 
when  it  is  not  alone  proposed  but  in  large 
measure  practised,  the  objection  to  the 
headlight  upon  which  it  is  chiefly  pred- 
icated has  been  met.  The  man  who  drives 
with  a  dazzling  light  does  so  by  choice,  and 
should  have  as  little  consideration  from  the 
community  as  he  gives. 

The  average  highway,  we  are  reminded, 
passes  through  more  or  less  of  wooded  or 
shaded  territory;  it  curves  with  a  good  deal 
of  freedom;  it  is  sprinkled  with  hills,  long 
and  short,  steep  and  gentle.  The  presence  of 
trees  means  that  the  pole  light,  no  matter 
how  skilfully  located,  will  throw  shadows 
upon  the  roads;  and  this  condition  is 
accentuated  by  curves.  Every  one  who  has 
driven  in  the  country  at  night  knows  how 
puzzling  these  shadows  may  be  when  at 
rest,  how  alarming  when  in  motion-  The 
writer  continues: 

We  have  yet  to  see,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
headlight  that  will  throw  a  shadow  save 
where  there  is  really  an  obstacle  in  the 
road;  and  it  is  more  likely  to  show  this 
obstacle  in  its  true  form  than  as  a  silhouette 
whose  real  significance  must  be  guessed. 

For  night  driving  along  any  road  that 
was  ever  built  our  opinion  is  that  no  com- 
petent driver  need  ask  anything  more  than 
the  illumination  of  his  own  headlights, 
with  single  lights  on  the  outside  of  the 
curves  at  the  discretion  of  the  authorities. 
These,  however,  should  be  frosted  or  other- 


-Double   Size 

Highest  Quality- 

You  can  grow  super  1  aspberries  like  these — twice  ts  large 
as  the  ordinary,  and  of  tne  highest  Savor.     It's  our 

Green's  Syracuse  Red  Raspberry 

Very  hardy  and   an   abundant  bearer.      Flesh  firm  and 
juicy.    Fruiting  season  long. 

Other  new  fruits — Caco  Grape,  Hone-,  sweet  Black  Rasp- 
berry, Rochester  Peach. 

Everything  for  orchard  and  garden— No  salesmen — buy 
direct  and  save  money. 

GREEN'S  NURSERY  CO.,  95-105  Green  St.,  Rcchester  N.Y. 


SEEDS 

PRODUCE  QUICK  &  POSITIVE  RESULTS'' 

Buist's  1922  Garden  Guide  and  Catalogue 

— now  ready  for  mailing.  Contains  valuable 
information  for  the  vegetable  and  flower  garden. 

Send  for  a  Free  Copy  Today. 

Buist's  Record  —  Growing  and  Supplying 
Seeds  of  the  Highest  Grade  since  1828. 
Free  Flower  Seeds  with  Orders  of  58  Cents  and  Over 
ROBERT  BUIST  CO..  Dept.  ^Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PLANT     HARRIS'    SEEDS 

Have  a  more  productive  garden.  Our  new  illustrated 
Catalogue  gives  valuable  practical  pointers  on  gar- 
dening and  tells  all  about  choicest  pedigreed  Mowers, 
Vegetables  Farm  Seeds,  etc..  direct  from  the  grower. 
Many  choice  varieties  not  obtainable  elsewhere. 
Sent  FREE —  Write  today 
JOS.    HARRIS  CO.      Drawer  B,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 

,  STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become  a  lawyer.  Legally 
'  trained  men  win  high  positions 
and  big  success  in  business 
and  public  life. Greater  oppor- 
tunities now  than  ever  before. 
Be  independent— be  a  leader. 
Lawyers  earn 
-— .  $3  OOOto  $10,000  Annually 

WO  guide  yon  step  by  step.  You  can  train  at  home 
duringspare  time.  Letus  send  you  recordu  and  letters 
from,  LaSalle  students  admitted  to  the  bar  in  various 
states.  Money  refunded  according  to  our  Guarantee 
_  Bond  if  dissatisfied.  Degree  of  LL.  B.  conferred. 
Thousands  of  successful  students  enrolled.  Lowcost,  easy  terms. 
We  furnish  all  text  material,  including  fourteen-volume  Law 
Library.  Get  our  valuable  120-page  "Law  Guide"  and  "Evidence" 
books  FREE.  Send  for  them— NOW. 
LaSalle  Extension  University,      Dept.  152-J.-A    Chicago 


THE     THINGS     THAT     ARE     HARD 
TO    TELL   YOUR    CHILD— 

There  are  delicate  facts  about  sex  that  your  boy  and  ^irl 
must  know  to  be  safe  as  they  develop  into  manhood  and 
womanhood.  Here  are  four  little  books  that  tell  all  these 
things  simply  and  sympathetically.  Book  I.  What  a 
Mother  Should  Tell  Her  Little  Girl.  Book  II.  What  a 
Mother  Should  Tell  Her  Daughter.  Book  III,  What  a  Fa- 
ther Should  Tel!  HisLittleBoy.  Book  IV.  What  aFatner 
Should  Tell  His  Son.    Cloth,  75c  each;  all  four  for  S3. 00. 

fUNK  &  WAGNAUS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth  Ave..  N.  Y. 


"ARMES     DeGUERRE" 

GOLD  FILLED  A 

GENUINE  MOTHER  OF  PEARL  HANDLE 

2  5     CAL. 


21^ 


32  Cal.  $23.75  Re^r00 

The  most  beautiful  gun  in  the  world 
—gold  filled  —  highest  quality  of 
steel — combines  beauty  with  power.  A  master 
piece  in  art  and  construction  throughout.  Safe, 
strong,  reliable.  Three  safety  attachments  — 
squeezer  grip — accidental  discharge  utterly  im- 
possible— unconditionally  guaranteed. 
(j>^-k— —  25  Cal.  BLUE  STEEL  ARMY 
♦U  /£>  AUTOMATIC— 32  Cal.  $11.75. 
m\mm^  OUR  OTHER  BIG  SPECIALS: 
V-F  vest  Pocket  Pistol     .     .      $4.95 

Celebrated  German  Maimer  25  calibre  $13.95; 
32  calibre  $14.95  —  Worlds'  Famous  Lugcr  30 
calibre  $23.95  —  Hand  Ejector  Revolver  swing 
out  cylinder  32  calibre  blue  steel  or  nickel 
$16.95.  Pearl  Handle  $19.95.  All  guns  brand 
new,  direct  from    factory,    absolutely   perfect. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


Pay  Postman  on  Deli-very. 

UNIVERSAL  SALES  CO. 

790  Brond  St.       Dept.  37         Newark,  IS.  J. 
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wise  fixt  so  as  to  throw  no  beam  and  hence 
no  shadow.  Points  of  real,  active  danger 
might  be  marked  with  a  pattern  of  red 
lights. 

Before  spending  a  lot  of  money  in  elul  l  <  r- 
ing  our  highways  up  with  a  vast  number  of 
useless  and  meaningless  and  confusing  pole 
lights,  would  it  not  be  well  to  pause  for  a 
moment  and  inquire  whether  the  present 
status  of  the  headlight  is  not  sufficiently 
satisfactory  to  justify  us  in  the  expectation 
that  whatever  illumination  a  driver  needs 
he  may  carry  with  him? 


SAFE  CLOTHING  FOR  THE  MILL 
WORKERS 

OAFETY  in  factories  is  much  more  an 
^  affair  of  clothing  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed, we  are  told  by  J.  J.  Lamb,  writing 
in  National  Safety  News.  Our  quotations 
below  are  from  an  abstract  by  G.  E. 
Partridge,  prepared  for  The  Journal  of 
Industrial  Hygiene  (Boston).  In  the  first 
place,  we  are  told,  thousands  of  serious 
accidents  yearly  are  caused  by  loose  or  torn 
sleeves  and  torn  trouser  legs.  There  should 
be  persistent  effort  to  eliminate  this  risk, 
Mr.  Lamb  thinks.  Proper  clothing  for  the 
average  workman  consists,  he  says,  of 
reasonably  snug  overalls  and  jumpers,  or, 
preferably,  a  one-piece  suit.   He  goes  on : 

Injuries  to  the  feet,  resulting  from  ac- 
cidents, constitute  one  of  the  most  trouble- 
some kind  of  accident,  and  they  are 
especially  prevalent  in  foundries  where  one- 
sixth  of  all  injuries  are  attributed  to  de- 
fective and  unsafe  footwear.  Laced  shoes, 
which  are  hard  to  remove  in  an  emergency 
and  are  also  not  sufficiently  proof  against 
the  entrance  of  hot  metal,  are  not  nearly  so 
good  as  "congress"  shoes.  The  wearing  of 
easily  removable  leggings  is  an  added  pro- 
tection, as  is  also  the  reinforcing  of  the 
toes  of  shoes  to  protect  the  feet  against 
heavy  falling  objects.  Linemen  and  other 
electrical  workers  need  specially  construct- 
ed rubber  shoes,  and  should  wear  stockings 
of  non-conductive  material.  In  some  in- 
dustries, leggings  are  necessary  parts  of  safe 
clothing.  A  flare  at  the  bottom  to  protect 
the  instep  is  invaluable  to  men  working 
about  hot  metals,  liquids,  and  acids.  Most 
industrial  leggings  have  spring  steel  frames 
which  fit  closelj'  to  the  legs,  and  have  flaps 
that  fold  under  the  leggings  in  the  back. 

The  essential  points  about  aprons  are 
that  they  should  not  be  worn  near  moving 
machinery;  that  unless  made  of  fireproof 
material  they  should  not  be  worn  near  fires; 
and  that  waste  should  not  be  carried  in  the 
pockets.  Caps  have  their  uses — for  cleanli- 
ness if  for  no  other  purpose.  Transparent 
\  isors  are  good,  but  certain  conditions 
require  that  these  be  non-inflammable. 
Helmets  are  to  be  advocated  for  such  work 
;is  si  eel  construction  in  shipyards,  etc. 

G loves  are  one  of  the  safety  man's  hard- 
est problems.  They  are  a  serious  hazard  if 
worn  about  moving  machinery.  Hand 
leathers  so  fastened  as  to  be  readily  re- 
leased are  suitable  for  some  kinds  of  work. 
A  good  fastening  is  a  coil  spring  attach- 
ment covered  with  leather.  For  operating 
machinery  in  very  cold  places,  loose  mittens 
with  only  three  fingers — one  for  the  thumb, 
one  for  the  forefinger,  and  one  for  the 
other  three  fingers — are  useful.  Properly 
tested  rubber  gloves  kept  sealed  and  dated 
until  issued  for  use  are  necessary  for 
electricians.  They  should  be  kept  in  a 
fairly   cool   temperature  and   tested   every 


She  Doesn't  Know 

Today  her  beauty  is  unblemished;  her  step  is  light 
and  quick,  her  smile  is  gay,  her  teeth  gleam  with  the 
white  of  polished  pearls.  A  fig,  then,  for  tomorrow! 

Yet  even  now  those  precious  charms  are  threatened 
by  Pyorrhea  and  she  doesn't  know  her  danger* 

It  is  a  grim  fact  that  four  out  of  five  people  who  pass  the  age 
of  forty  are  marked  by  Pyorrhea  for  its  victims.  Thousands 
younger  also  suffer. 

And  in  almost  every  case  the  disease  might  be  prevented  if 
heed  were  only  paid  to  Nature's  warnings. 

Watch  your  gums .'    They  flash  the  first  danger  signal. 

If  they  are  tender,  if  they  bleed  easily  when  brushed,  beware ! 
That  is  the  way  Pyorrhea  starts. 

If  you  have  Pyorrhea  symptoms  go  at  once  to  your  dentist  for 
teeth  and  gum  inspection,  and  start  using  Forhan's  For  the 
Gums  today. 

Neglect  is  costly.  For  as  Pyorrhea  gains  headway  it  loosens 
the  teeth  until  they  drop  out  or  must  be  extracted. 

If  used  consistently,  and  used  in  time, 
Forhan's  For  the  Gums  will  prevent  Py- 
orrhea or  check  it  in  its  course.  An  excellent 
dentifrice,  it  keeps  the  teeth  white  and 
clean  and  the  gums  pink  and  healthy. 

35c  and  60c,  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  At  all  druggists. 

Formula  of  R.J.  Forhan,  D.  D.  S. 

Forhan  Company,  New  York 

Forhan's,  Limited,  Montreal 
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HUNDREDS  of  large,  imposing  and 
prosperous  factories  in  Canada  stand 
today  as  monuments  to  th'e  efficacy  of 
advertising  in  THE  DAILY  NEWS- 
PAPERS OF  CANADA. 

One  Canadian  city  of  over  800,000  population  has 
83    United    States    branch    factories. 

Another  city  of  over  500,000  population  has  140 
United   States   branch   factories. 

Another  of  over  100,000  population  has  53  United 
States  branch   factories. 

In  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  throughout  Canada 
from  coast  to  coast,  are  scattered  hundreds  more, 
located  as  best  suits  their  needs  regarding  raw 
material,   power   and   shipping    facilities. 

What  has  brought  about  this  tremendous  invest- 
ment of  money?  In  many  cases  the  process  was 
this: 

Certain  United  States  manufacturers,  having  found 
a  modest  and  limited  market  in  Canada  for  their 
goods,   cultivated  this  demand  by  advertising  in 

The  Daily  Newspapers 
of  Canada 


The  market  for  their  goods  increased.  To  supply 
this  market  and  the  British  Empire  trade  which 
goes  with  it.  they  built  their  Canadian  factory. 
And  you  will  find  these  Canadian  newspapers  to- 
day carrying  the  national  advertising  of  these 
Fame  factories,  which  are  in  consequence  expand- 
ing with  the  growth  and  importance  of  the  coun- 
try. 

While  it  is  idle  to  prophesy,  authorities  agree  that 
the  position  of  this  country  at  the  beginning  of 
1922  is  an  enviable  one.  Business  is  awakening 
to  the  renewed  possibilities  of  a  country  increas- 
ing in  population  and  commercial  importance. 
You  can  get  your  share  of  this   business  if  you 

Spend  10  per  cent,  of  your  United  States 

appropriation  in  Canada  in  Daily 

Newspaper  Advertising 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


six  months.    Gloves  in  use  should  be  tested 
at  least  once  a  week. 

In  many  plants  it  has  been  found  that 
workmen  can  be  persuaded  more  easily  to 
wear  safe  clothing,  if  the  plant  has  a  store 
where  such  clothing  can  be  obtained  at  cost. 


THE  PERIL  OF  IGNORING  IGNORANCE 

TGNORANCE  is  not  always  a  fault. 
■*•  Many  things  we  shall  never  know; 
others  we  have  not  yet  learned.  But  to 
think  we  know  when  we  do  not  is  often 
fatal.  Engineers  who  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  small  structures  often  find 
that  when  they  build  similar  ones  of  greater 
size  they  meet  with  unknown  obstacles. 
This  factor  has  sent  ships  to  the  bottom,  it 
has  wrecked  bridges,  and  now  it  has  sent  a 
giant  dirigible  to  its  fate,  if  we  are  to  credit 
an  editorial  writer  in  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing (New  York").  The  builders  of  the 
ZR-2  simply  did  not  know  how  to  put 
together  a  big  airship.  What  a  pity  they 
did  not  know  that  they  did  not  know!  Ac- 
cording to  the  writer  the  first  Quebec 
Bridge  was  also  wrecked  by  engineering 
ignorance.  When  it  failed,  we  are  told,  the 
general  feeling  in  the  profession  was  that 
the  disaster  was  due  not  to  lack  of  com- 
petence on  the  part  of  the  designers  and 
erectors,  but  rather  to  a  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  behavior  of  structures  of  such  size. 
He  continues: 

I  n  t  he  early  days  of  ore  transportation  on 
the  Great  Lakes  then'  were  several  failures 
of  steel  ore  boats  which  simply  broke  in  the 
middle  and  plunged  to  the  bottom  like  a 
stone.  This  again  was  ultimately  found  to 
be  due  to  peculiar,  and,  until  then,  Un- 
known stresses  to  which  vessels  of  such 
great  length  were  subjected  in  certain  parts 
of  the  Great  Lakes.  Once  this  became 
known,  a  comparatively  simple  change  of 
design  was  made  and  ore  transportation 
became  safe. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
fundamental  cause  of  the  airship  disaster 
lies  also  in  lack  of  knowledge  of  vital 
elements  underlying  the  design  of  large 
airships.  It  is,  at  times,  difficult  to  realize 
how  slight  our  knowledge  of  airship  en- 
gineering really  is.  We  are  dealing  with 
structures  600  to  700  feet  long,  weighing 
in  the  air  next  to  nothing  At  hot b  ends  of 
these  immensely  long  structures  we  have 
operable  planes  (rudders  and  elevators) 
of  very  considerable  size,  presenting  resis- 
tance to  the  air  equal  to  a  pressure  estimable 
in  tons,  which,  with  a  leverage  of  some  '.M) 
feet,  must  impose  tremendous  stresses 
amidships.  What  these  stresses  are  we  do 
not  know,  nor  have  we  either  experimental 
or  mathematical  bases  for  computation. 
This  is  particularly  so,  as  we  do  not  even 
know  to  what  extent  the  theoretically  rigid 
dirigible  is  capable  of  flexure. 

Such  a  situation  would  have  been  bad 
enough  if  we  were  dealing  with  materials 
with  whose  behavior  we  are  familiar,  but  we 
are  not.  The  main  resistance  parts  of 
the  dirigible  are  constructed  of  the  so 
called  "duralumin"  an  alloy  of  alumi- 
num and  copper,  or  aluminum  and  zinc,  or 
all  three  of  them.    Duralumin  is,  however, 


"Bam-Bee-No" 

The  National  Game 

Play  Ball 
7) at  Home  or  Club 

Real  base-ball  played 
on  any   table,   any- 
where.     Everybody 
joing  uild   about  it. 
All  the  interest  ot  an 
ictual    hall    game 
without   delays, 
discomfort,    or 
inconvenience. 
Excitement! 
Wow!     Oh,  Man! 
Nothing  else  like  it! 
Just    the   thing     for 

these  times.  You'll  have  a 
thousand  dollars  worth  of 
enjoyment  every  evening. 


Recommended,  endorsed  and  praised  by  leading 
ball  players.  Babe  Ruth  says:  "I've  seen  the 
bast-hall  game  uirich  you  have  doped  out  and 
certainly  think  you  have  Ml  on  a  popular  idea." 
Sport,  writers  all  say  it's  a  "Wiz."  Joe  Vila. 
Sport  Editor  of  the  New  York  Hun,  says;  "I've 
played  your  base-ball  game  and  found  it  one  of  the 
most  interesting  novelties  I've  ever  seen." 

Don't  Buy  If  You  Don't  Like  Base-Ball 

You'll  be  crazy  about  it  right  from  the  Start. 
Two  or  more  can  play — the  more  on  the  sides  the 
greater  the  fun.  Exactly  the  same  as  base-ball. 
All  the  tight  pinches;  strikes, 
balls,  hits,  doubles,  triples, 
home  -  runs,  wild  pitches,  passed 
balls,  sacrifices -every  combina- 
tion known  to  base-ball.  "Three 
men  on — two  outs —and,  zlngr" — - 
"GG6!  Home  Run!  Bam-Bee-No!" 
Oh,  Man!  Don't  miss  this  fun.  Be 
first  in  your  neighborhood  Give  a 
"Hain-Bee-No" party andsee  what 
a  hit  you  make.  (Not  for  tots.  > 
"Ham-Bee-No' '.The  National 
Game,  complete  with  playing: 
field,  nine  men,  three  counters, 
three'  'combination  cubes'  'and 
original  copyrighted  book  con- 
taining every  play  known  to 
base-ball  all  In  handsome  box 
with 'full  directions  for  use 
$1.50  prepaid.  (Canada  $2.) 
Special  Offer  If  not  satisfied  after 
3  <lays'  trial  return  the  name  and  we  will 
refund  your  money.    Descriptive  folder  free. 

THE  NATIONAL  GAME  CO,  112  Tenth  Street.Toledo,  Ohio 


SaV(    Air  Moisten  er 

I 


Kept 


Saves  Health,  Furniture,  Pianos, 
Fuel,  Paintings,  Plants,  etc. 
Fill  with  water,  hang  on  the  back 
of  any  Radiator  out  of  sight. 

Others  for  Hot  Air  Registers. 
Tens  of  thousands  now  in  satisfac- 
tory use.  Write  for  FREE  Booklet. 

SaVo  Manufacturing  Co. 

HI"  1 1 1  W.  Mnni-w  Si..  I  hiiiico.  111. 


PATENTS 


Write  for  1  ree  Guide  Book  and 
RECORD     OF    INVENTION 

BLANK.       Send    model  or  sketch  of  invention  for 

our  free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.C. 


paper  Hats 


Add  life  to   dinner    parlies,   banquets, 
club  and  festival  celebrations.    We  make 
them  by  the  millions.     Write  for  prices. 
Tlii-  Hctstle  Co..  2.">  Rind  St. Shinpe inlim-g.  Pa. 


TvSos 


Thermometers 

for 

inside 

and 

outside 

temperatures 


Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

There's  a  lyca  und  J^rfr  Thermometer  for  every  purpose.  T., 


Y<S^AN  Good  Talker 

You  can  train  yourself  to  be  a  winning  conversational- 
ist a  successful  sales  talkc-r.  a  good  story  teller,  a  pleas- 
ing public  speaker,  if  you  will  learn  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciples of  speaking  They  £rc  presented  simply  and 
clearly  in 

TALKS  ON  TALKING 

By  Grenville  Kleiser  19  chapters  explaining  every 
angle  ol  the  art  of  talking,  with  the  help  ot  which  vou 
can  develop  the  ability  {olalktowm.  "  Men  and  women 
wh  wish  to  be  entertaining  and  effective conversal  ion- 
alisis  and  public  speakers  will  find  helpful  instruction 
in  '  Talbs  C-n  Talking,'  "  says  the  N.  1  .  Times. 

Clo'U  bound:  $1.00  net;  by  mail.  $1.12 
(UNK  &  WAONALIS  COMPANY  354-360  fourth  Ave,  New  York 
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a  now  alloy,  practically  a  "war  baby," 
and  we  have  only  scant  knowledge  as  to  its 
behavior  and  next  to  no  knowledge  as  to 
its  ability  to  withstand  repeated  stresses — 
something  of  particularly  great  importance 
in  a  structure  that  is  vibrating  like  a  string 
all  the  time.  In  airship  design  we  have 
therefore  to  meet  unknown  stresses  with  a 
material  of  unknown  qualities,  which  would 
be  bad  enough  in  itself  but  is  stupendously 
aggravated  by  another  circumstance,  and 
that  is  the  very  low  factor  of  safety  em- 
ployed in  airship  construction. 

In  a  bridge,  an  ore  boat,  an  automobile, 
the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  generous  factors 
of  safety  are  used  wherever  there  is  doubt, 
because  there  is  no  vital  gain  in  lightness 
outside  of  the  cost  consideration,  which 
should  be  secondary.  But  this  is  not  so  in 
an  airship,  which  must  carry  a  certain 
weight  of  gasoline,  oil  and  useful  load ;  and 
every  pound  of  these  reduces  the  weight  of 
metal  that  can  be  put  into  the  structure. 
The  result  is  that  members  one-sixteenth 
to  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  are 
by  no  means  uncommon  in  dirigible  con- 
struction; and  members  of  such  slender 
dimensions  in  duralumin,  under  tremendous 
stresses,  no  longer  possess  a  factor  of 
safety  but  rather  what  the  writer  calls  "a 
factor  of  daring."     He  proceeds: 

The  airship  has  a  certain  military  value, 
and  in  a  war  structure  the  lack  of  sufficient 
safety  may  not  be  considered  a  vital  ob- 
jection to  its  employment.  For  peace  pur- 
poses the  airship  can  probably  be  also  made 
sufficiently  safe  after  enough  time  and 
money  have  been  spent  in  experimental 
work.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  out 
of  about  fifty  big  dirigibles  built  so  far  at 
least  one-third  have  met  a  violent  end. 

It  was  evidently  from  such  a  point  of 
view  as  that  that  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics  passed  a  reso- 
lution recommending  the  government  to 
continue  its  work  on  dirigibles,  and  to  pur- 
chase for  this  purpose  a  discarded  German 
Zeppelin.  A  more  thorough  investigation 
of  the  properties  of  duralumin,  its  heat 
treatment,  "aging,"  behavior  under  alter- 
nating stresses,  etc.,  might  also  be  of 
interest,  and  not  for  the  design  of  dirigible 
airships  only. 


Classified. — The  politician  rushed  past 
the  official  Cerberus  in  the  editorial  sanc- 
tum. "What  do  you  mean  by  insulting  me 
as  you  did  in  last  night's  Clamorf" 

"Just  a  minute,"  replied  the  editor. 
"Didn't  the  story  appear  as  you  gave  it  to 
us — namely,  that  you  had  resigned  as  city 
treasurer?" 

"It  did,"  admitted  the  politician.  "Rut 
you  put  it  under  the  head,  'Public  Im- 
provements.'"—  The  Argonaut  (San  Fran- 
risro). 


Doubly  Significant. — Small  boys  often 
ask  embarrassing  questions.  A  preacher 
was  addressing  the  Sunday  School  and 
explaining  the  significance  of  white. 
"Why,"  he  asked,  "does  a  bride  desire  to 
be  clothed  in  white  at  her  marriage?"  As 
no  one  answered,  he  went  on,  "Because 
white  stands  for  joy,  and  the  wedding  day 
is  the  most  jovous  occasion  in  a  woman's 
life." 

Immediately  a  little  fellow  piped  up, 
"Please,  sir,  why  do  the  men  all  v  var 
black.''* — The    Veteran    Magazine. 


Would  you  dry  your  hands  on 
your  handkerchief  and  thrust 
it  sopping  wet  into  your  pocket 
just  to  save  a  fraction  of  a  cent? 

That  is  all  it  costs  to  use  a  soft,  clean, 
absorbent   towel,   if  your  lavatories  are 

equipped  with 


(V*- 


SERVED    DOUBLED 


DOUBLE       SERVICE 


This  embl  mi 
guides  you 

to  the  N't  dm 

class  oi 
products 


NCW  YORK    U  %K 


ONLIWON  TOWELS  are  extra  large 
and  doubly  absorbent  because  they  are 
served  folded.  They  are  protected  from 
dust  and  handling  in  a  white  enameled 
cabinet  which  locks  securely.  \\  aste  is 
discouraged  by  the  consecutive  service 
of  just  one  towel  at  a  time. 

Ask  Us 

An  illustrated  folder,  "Health  and 
Clean  Hands"  and  free  sample  towels 
will   be  sent   on   request. 

A.  P.  W.  PAPER  CO. 

Department  22A.      Albany,  N.  Y 

Makers  also  of  ONLIWON  Toilet  Paper  S*##i  *tr  a 

million  cabinets  hare  been  installed. 
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Vhinker 


Money  in  banks  is  guarded 
most  carefully  by  all  mod- 
ern protection  available. 
Safety,  absolute  and  com- 
plete, is  a  good  banker's  first 
thought.  He  closes  every  loss 
loophole,  closes  them  all  tightly 
for  your  absolute  protection. 
That  is  why  thousands  of  banks 
now  provide  Insured  bank 
checks  for  their  customers. 
They  provide  the  most  absolute 
chect\  protection  in  existence, 
and  it  costs  customers  nothing. 

just  ask  for  these  Super-Safety  Insured 
bank  checks,  or  write  for  the  name  of 
a  banker  who  will  gladly  accommc 
date  you. 


"■M  by 
'1  be  i  -  ply  Co. 


INVESTMENTS  ▼  AND  ▼  FINANCE 


$1,000.  00  of  check  insurance 

against  fraudulent  alterations, 

issued  without  charge, 

covers  each  user  against  loss 

The  Bankers  Supply  Company 

The  Largcit  Manufacturers    of   Bank    Checks    in    the    World 

■  IRK  CHIC  VGO  DENVER 

ATLANTA  DE9  MO]  BAN  FRANCISCO 


BUSINESS  HOPES  FOR  1922 


AT  the  turn  from  the  old  year  to  the  new 
our  economic  and  financial  authorities 
leave  their  regular  tasks  to  characterize  the 
year  that  has  passed  and  to  cast  the  economic 
horoscope  for  the  year  which  is  beginning. 
Roughly  summing  up  the  enormous  mass 
of  statistics  and  comment  in  the  columns 
of  the  daily  and  financial  press,  it  might  be 
said  that  the  note  is  one  of  measured  op- 
timism. 1921  was  a  lean  year;  1922  will 
not  be  fat,  but  it  can  hardly  be  quite  so 
lean.  No  one  expects  a  record  boom,  but 
almost  everybody  expects  some  improve- 
ment. Dun's  Review,  for  instance,  looks 
for  ''further  gradual  commercial  recovery.'' 
The  head  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  ex- 
presses his  "sober  conviction  that  basic 
financial  conditions  are  very  much  better 
than  they  were  twelve  months  ago,"  that 
"we  are  nearly  at  the  end  of  a  long  period 
of  slow  liquidation,  business  depression  and 
stagnation."  Secretary  Hoover  believes 
"we  can  look  forward  to  a  year  of  recuper- 
ation." Indeed,  he  points  out,  "except  for 
the  seasonal  dip  of  winter  we  should  have 
a  continuous  lessening  of  unemploj-ment 
and  an  increasing  betterment  in  the  agri- 
cultural situation."  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Mellon  says  guardedly  that  "the 
recovery  in  the  general  situation  has  been 
greater  than  any  one  had  a  reason  to  expect 
a  year  ago,  and  it  gives  some  index  to  the 
prospects  for  the  future."  Charles  M. 
Schwab,  one  of  the  two  or  three  outstand- 
ing figures  in  the  great  steel  industry  which 
has  just  passed  through  a  twelvemonth 
that  is  freely  characterized  as  the  worst 
year  in  the  history  of  steel,  is  convinced 
that  we  are  "gaining  ground."  "It  is  a 
long  road  we  have  to  travel,"  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  quotes  him  as  saying, 
"for  there  is  no  short  cut  to  real  prosperity, 
but  we  have  already  left  behind  the  worst 
of  our  troubles."  Chairman  James  B. 
Forgan  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Chicago  warns  us  in  The  Bond  Buyer  that 
the  period  of  convalescence  following  such 
a  catastrophe  as  that  of  the  recent  war  is 
likely  to  be  a  lengthy  one. 

But  "generally  speaking,"  we  read  in  a 
bulletin  of  the  Mechanics  and  Metals 
National  Bank  of  New  York,  "the  spirit 
of  confidence  predominates."  Mr.  B.  C. 
Forbes  characterizes  the  general  attitude 
of  responsible  men  of  affairs  with  whom  he 
has  talked  as  "one  of  moderate  optimism." 
The  editor  of  the  financial  section  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  feels  that  "the 
worst  of  the  depression  is  past  and  that  a 
gradual  recovery  in  business  has  begun." 
Summing  up  a  symposium  in  The  Evening 
Post's  financial  and  business  review  of  the 
year,  he  finds  "a  notable  uniformity  of 
opinion  that  the  coming  year  will  be  marked 
by  gradual  recovery  rather  than  by  any 


sudden  improvement  or  anything  approach- 
ing the  nature  of  a  business  boom.  With 
regard  to  the  course  of  prices  the  prevailing 
opinion  is  that  the  tendency  of  a  general 
price  level  to  recede  will  continue  with 
perhaps  occasional  upward  swings  of  short 
duration  and  with  a  considerable  leveling 
between  prices  in  different  groups  of  com- 
modities." Bradstrect's  sees  the  business 
barometer  now  set  at  about  "fair."  But, 
it  comments,  "courage  and  care  seem  to 
be  essentials  in  the  commercial  world  as  we 
face  the  uncertainties  of  1922."  Three  big 
features  of  1921  which  may  throw  some 
light  on  the  developments  of  1922  are, 
according  to  Bradstreet's:  the  progress 
made  in  deflation  of  costs,  which  was  es- 
sential to  any  improvement;  "the  percepti- 
ble improvement  in  the  international, 
political  and  financial  situation  which, 
however,  leaves  much  still  to  be  desired  and 
done,  especially  in  Central  Europe";  third, 
the  demonstrated  superlative  importance 
to  the  country  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banking  system. 

It  seems  to  the  New  York  Times  that 
"the  best  forecast  for  the  future  lies  in  the 
fact  that  two  of  the  most  trying  years  in 
financial  or  industrial  history  lie  behind  us 
with  an  unusually  small  'butcher's  bill.' 
There  are  many  casualties  but  the  wounds 
are  less  frightful  than  usual."  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Dana  Noyes,  now  the  financial 
editor  of  The  Times,  thinks  that  the  best 
way  to  look  into  the  new  year  is  to  sum- 
marize fairly  and  frankly  all  of  the  un- 
favorable weather  signs  and  then  see  what 
we  have  of  opposite  character  to  set  over 
against  them.  He  states  the  discouraging 
facts  thus: 

1.  Absence  of  the  hoped-for  recovery 
in  business  activity;  a  smaller  volume  of 
trade  at  the  end  of  1921  than  at  its  begin- 
ning, production  of  iron  and  steel,  the 
traditional  barometer  of  trade,  averaging 
now  only  '.iO  per  cent,  of  capacity,  as  against 
70  or  80  per  cent,  a  year  ago.  Along  with 
these  considerations,  failure  of  prices  of 
merchandise  to  recover  except  in  a  few 
isolated  markets. 

2.  Wide-spread  unemployment  because 
of  trade  depression;  manifestly  great  de- 
crease in  the  community's  purchasing 
power  because  of  unemployment  and  re- 
duced wages  and  diminished  profits. 

3.  Distress  in  the  agricultural  sections, 
where  the  fall  in  prices  for  farm  products 
has  been  out  of  proportion  to  reduction  of 
cost  for  what  the  farmer  has  to  buy.  Fail- 
ure of  agricultural  prices  to  recover  ap- 
preciably from  the  lowest  except  when,  as 
with  cotton  growers,  sweeping  reduction 
of  planted  acreage  had  deliberately  created 
scarcity. 

4.  Inability  of  the  railways,  even  at  the 
height  of  Autumn  traffic,  to  earn  the  surplus 
designed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission's rates;  wholly  inadequate  rev- 
enues in  the  case  of  many  railways;  this, 


moreover,  occurring  in  face  of  a  probable 
future  reduction  of  rates  early  in    J  922. 

5.  Rapid  decline  in  our  export  trade, 
leaving  the  surplus  of  exports  over  im- 
ports in  the  closing  months  of  1921  lower 
than  in  the  corresponding  months  of  years 
before  the  war. 

6.  Economic  confusion  in  Europe,  nota- 
bly in  the  Central  States,  where  paper 
currencies  have  been  inflated  during  the 
past  few  months  with  greater  rapidity  tlian 
at  any  previous  time.  Consequent  de- 
moralization of  foreign  exchange  rates  on 
those  countries,  and  increasing  difficulty  of 
trading  with  them  at  all.  In  Germany's 
case,  breakdown  of  the  contracted  repara- 
tions payments,  with  the  political  crisis 
created  by  that  default. 

Six  reassuring  considerations  are  set 
down  by  Mr.  Noyes  to  balance  the  above: 

1.  Forced  liquidation  in  trade  and  in- 
dustry has  been  completed;  general  and 
continuous  fall  in  prices  has  been  arrested 
since  the  middle  of  1921.  If  prices  are  not 
rising,  they  are  not  falling,  which  removes 
the  most  serious  barrier  to  reviving  trade. 
With  so  long  a  stretch  of  time  behind  the 
markets,  during  which  prices  have  as  a 
whole  remained  steady,  the  time  for  some 
genuine  revival  of  trade  should  by  all  past 
experience  be  reasonably  near  at  hand. 

2.  Unemployment  will  necessarily  dis- 
appear with  trade  recovery;  meantime,  two 
results  highly  favorable  to  the  economic 
state  have  already  been  achieved — readjust- 
ment of  labor  costs  to  a  rational  basis 
hardly  even  hoped  for  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
and  acceptance  of  such  readjustment  by 
labor  in  a  spirit  of  understanding  which 
shows  how  completely  the  Bolshevist 
propaganda  of  1919  has  broken  down. 

3.  Low  prices  for  agricultural  products 
have  brought  about  also  great  reduction  in 
cost  of  production,  an  achievement  which 
will  eventually  increase  the  farmers'  profits 
beyond  even  those  of  the  extravagant  war- 
time days.  The  past  season's  agricultural 
prices  have,  moreover,  enabled  the  United 
Slates  to  hold  its  export  trade  in  such  com- 
modities at  a  time  of  urgent  competition. 

4.  Railways  have  proved  their  ability 
to  meet  the  problem  of  suddenly  declining 
traffic  with  such  sweeping  reduction  of 
operating  expenses  as  averted  entirely  the 
insolvencies  which  had  been  widely  pre- 
dicted for  1921.  Increase  in  volume  of 
traffic  is  by  all  past  experience  an  absolute 
certainty  after  a  year  of  extreme  depression. 
When  such  revival  comes,  whether  before 
or  after  recovery  in  general  trade,  it  will 
find  the  railways  administered  with  a 
maximum  of  economy,  thus  insuring  large 
net  receipts. 

5.  The  reduction  in  our  export  trade 
means  that  what  is  now  being  done  is  on  a 
paying  basis  and  is  not  conducted  with  the 
reckless  recourse  to  long  credits  of  doubtful 
soundness  which  caused  the  collapse  of  a 
year  ago.  It  also  means  that  our  export- 
ing merchants  will  now  be  compelled  to 
master  the  science  of  foreign  trade  (the 
only  way  of  retaining  it),  instead  of  trusting 
to  luck  and  to  this  country's  prestige. 

().  Every  political  and  financial  indi- 
cation of  the  moment  shows  the  whole 
world's  purpose  of  grappling  with  Europe's 
problems  in  a  serious  way.  The  economic 
rehabilitation  of  France  and  England,  in 
regard    to    paper   currencies   and    foreign 

trade  balance,  lias  already  gone  surprizingly 
far  and  will  by  all  signs  go  further  still  in 
1922.  Traditions  of  financial  history  in- 
dicate that  the  extraordinary  movement  of 
foreign  exchange  rates  in  favor  of  most 
European  countries  has  been  a  forecast  of 


future  events  rather 
events  present  or  past.  The  problem  of 
Central  Europe  is  undoubtedly  far  from 
solution,  and  so  are  the/Jerman  reparations, 
but  the  plan  for  an  international  economic 
conference  at  least  foreshadows  such  ener- 
getic attack  on  the  problems  as  has  not 
occurred  on  any  previous  occasion. 

While  1921  was  a  year  of  adversity,  it 
was  also  a  "year  of  restored  credit,"  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  reminds  us.  The 
Federal  Reserve  ratio  of  gold  holdings  rose 
from  45  to  71  per  cent.  Instead  of  bur- 
dening our  readers  with  eye-wearying  col- 
umns of  statistics  we  simply  repeat  The 
Wall  Street  Journal's  observation  that  "all 
the  major  indices — bank  clearings,  share 
speculation,  railroad  traffic,  sea  commerce, 
iron,  steel,  soft  coal,  security  and  commod- 
ity prices — betray  a  common  shrinkage." 
Agriculture  shows  only  a  moderate  loss  in 
volume,  except  in  the  cotton  crop,  but 
there  was  a  tremendous  collapse  in  values. 
The  shrinkage  in  bank  loans  and  money 
rates  is  considered  a  good  sign.  Commodity 
prices,  which  touched  their  peak  in  the 
spring  of  1920,  struck  bottom  about  mid- 
summer of  1921.  Since  then  they  have 
held  fairly  steady  with  some  rebound. 
Between  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  the 
end  there  was  an  actual  recession  of  only 
about  11  per  cent.  These,  we  read,  "are 
wholesale  prices;  retail  prices  arc  still  a 
topic  for  such  commentators  as  Gary, 
Daugherty — and  retail  associations."  The 
steel  industry  has  just  passed  through 
what  The  Wall  Street  Journal  calls  the 
worst  year  the  trade  has  ever  experienced. 
The  total  production  in  1921  was  the 
smallest  since  1908,  the  plants  averaging 
about  36  per  cent,  of  capacity  production 
for  the  year.  But  producers  look  forward 
to  a  fair  volume  of  demand  with  increas- 
ing operations  by  early  spring." 
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OUR  INCREASING  TRADE  WITH 
THE  EAST 

FN  comparison  with  the  decrease  of  our 
■*■  export  trade  to  Europe  during  the  last 
two  years,  the  extent  to  which  we  have 
been  able  to  hold  our  gains  in  trade  with 
Asia  seems  significant  to  The  American 
Banker.  This  journal  reprints  from  the 
Brookmire  Economic  Service's  Forecaster 
a  table  showing  how  our  export  trade  has 
been  distributed  for  the  last  twelve  years. 
The  figures,  it  is  noted,  show  "that  our 
present  export  business  with  the  Easl 
is  two  and  one-half  times  what  it  was 
before  the  World  War,"  and  "point  out 
very  clearly  our  growing  interest  in  the 
improvement  of  conditions  in  China,  the 
greatest  of  all  Far  Eastern  markets."  This 
table  shows  the  distribution  of  United 
States  export  trade  by  percentages: 


Europe 

North 
America  / 

South 
merica 

Asia 

Oceania  Africa 

1909-1913    (V.i 

23 

<i 

4 

3           1 

mi  I  -1918    67 

1<> 
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(i 

2              t 

L919    66 

16 

6 

9 

2            1 

1920    •">! 

23 

7 

10 

1 
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26 

6 

10 

4            2 
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He  turned 
his  face  away 


ABIG,important  order  was  at  stake. 
The  competition  was  close,  but 
the  salesman  thought  he  had  the  deal 
pretty  well  cinched.  It  looked  easy. 

In  warming  up  to  his  closing  argu- 
ment he  talked  fast  and  edged  a  little 
closer  to  his  prospect.  Then  something 
happened.  The  purchasing  agent's  ex- 
pression changed.  He  turned  his  face 
away — and  his  attention,  too!  The 
interview  terminated  rather  abruptly. 
The  order  went  to  a  rival  firm. 


Halitosis  (the  medical  term  for  un- 
pleasant breath)  had  ruined  the  sale. 

Halitosis,  that  invisible  thing  that 
retards  many  and  many  a  man  in 
business.  Even  your  best  friends  will 
rarely  tell  you  if  you  suffer  this  way. 
Yet  that  is  the  very  reason  why  you 
should  give  it  just  enough  thought 
every  day  to  avoid  it.  Especially  when 
the  precaution  is  so  simple  and  easy. 

Doctors  will  tell  you  that  nine  out 
of  ten  persons  suffer  either  now  and 
then  or  chronically  from  halitosis  (un- 
pleasant breath).  It  may  come  from 
smoking,  drinking,  eating.  It  may  be 
due  to  a  disordered  stomach,  bad 
teeth,  catarrh,  lungs  or  some  other 
organic  disorder.  If  it  is  due  to  these 
latter  causes,  better  see  your  doctor 
or  dentist.  Often,  though,  it  is  only 
a  temporary  thing  and  can  be  easily 
controlled  by  using  Listerine  regularly 
as  a  gargle  and  mouth  wash 

For  over  forty  years  Listerine  has 
been  known  and  recognized  as  the  sate 
household  antiseptic.  But  more  than 
this,  Listerine  has  wonderful  proper- 
ties as  a  combatant  of  halitosis.  You 
will  quickly  discover  its  efficacy  in 
this  way  and  you'll  enjoy  the  fresh, 
clean  taste  it  leaves  about  your  mouth 
and  teeth. 

If  you  are  not  familiar wit h  Listerine 
and  its  many  uses  just  send  us  your 
name  and  address  and  fifteen  cents  and 
we  shall  he  glad  to  forward  you  a  gen- 
erous sample  of  Listerine  together 
a  tube  of  Listerine  Tooth  Paste  sufficient 
for  10  days'  brushings. 

Address  Lambert  Pharmacal  Com- 
pany, 2152  Locust  Street,  Saint  I 
Missouri. 
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"I  hereby  solemnly 


promise  to 
any  man's  pipe 


This  promise  is  made  in  the  letter 
that  follows.  We  had  sent  Mr.  Lewis 
some  free  samples  of  Edgeworth  (as 
we  do  to  all  who  ask  for  them).  We 
didn't  know  that  he  was  an  Edge  worth 
smoker  until  we  received  this  letter. 


Messrs.  Larus  &  Brother  Company, 
Richmond,  Va. 

Gentlemen: 

I  am  a  smoker  of  good  tobacco  for  over  40 
years  and  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  of  all 
smoking  tobacco  Edgeworth  in  my  estimation 
occupies  the  first  place. 

Having  smoked  it  for  a  number  of  years  in 
many  different  parts  of  our  own  good  U.  S.  A. 
and  also  Alaska  and  Cuba — it  has  always  given 
me  supreme  smoke-satisfaction,  at  all  times, 
anywhere,  everywhere,  regardless  of  climatic 
changes  or  any  other  hocus-pocus. 

My  object  in  sending  for  the  free  samples  (if 
you  will  forgive  me)  was  to  determine  whether 
or  not  Edgeworth  was  being  made  any  different 
— that  possibly  the  samples  (like  whiskey  samples 
used  to  be)  were  the  best  and  finest  of  the  whole 
output. 

But  on  smoking  the  samples  I  find  no  differ- 
ence whatever,  and  so  I  am  convinced  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  Edgeworth  always  is 
of  the  same  superior  quality  in  all  its  forms,  and 
further,  that  my  little  joke  in  asking  for  and  re- 
ceiving something  for  nothing  will  be  excused  by 
you  on  the  plea  of  curiosity. 

In  thanking  you  kindly  for  your  courtesy  in 
sending  free  samples,  I  hereby  solemnly  promise 
.1  any   man's    (reasonable-sized)    pipe   with 
Edgeworth  tobacco  of  my  own  purchase,  to  con- 
vert him  to  that  really  good  smoke,  "  Edgeworth," 

Very  sincerely, 

(Signed)  Arthur  John  Lewis 

Edgeworth  samples  are  no  different 
from  the  regular   Edgeworth   tobacco 
you    can   buy   in    a 
-lore.     We  wouldn't 
keep  "special"  sam- 
ples any  more  than 
we   would    have    a 
special    kind    of 
tobacco  in  a  differ- 
ent   pouch    in    our 
pocket  to  hand 
to  a  friend. 

We  do  not 
think  our  effort 
is  wasted  if  we 
send  free  sam- 
ples of  Edge- 
worth  to  a  man 
who  doesn't  find 
it  exactly  suited 
to  his  taste. 
If  you  have  never  tried  Edgeworth, 
let  us  send  you  enough  to  fill  your  pipe 
a  few  times.  Smoke  it,  and  then  de- 
cide whether  or  not  Edgeworth  was 
"made  for  you." 

When  you  send  for  samples,  address 
Larus  &  Brother  Company,  5  South 
21st  St.,  Richmond,  \'a. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants:  If  your 
jobber  cannot  supply  you  with  Edge- 
worth,  Larus  &  Brother  Company  will 
glaoliy  send  you  prepaid  by  parcel  post  a 
one-  or  two-dozen  carton  of  any  size  of 
Kd<£eworth  Plug  Slice  or  Ready-Rubbed 
for  the  same  price  you  would  pay  the 
jo'  ber. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

December  28. — Premier  Lloyd  George 
states  that  the  Anglo-Irish  treaty  can 
not  be  amended  and  that  it  would  he 
fruitless  to  reopen  the  discussion. 

People  are  eating  the  bodies  of  their  dead 
at  Ramikovesky,  Russia,  it  is  reported 
to  the  All-Russian  Soviet  Congress. 

December  29. — The  Reparations  Comini>- 
sion  informs  Germany  that  she  must 
pay  the  January  15  instalment  without 
delay  or  be  considered  to  have  violated 
the  treaty. 

The  Indian  National  Congress  adopts  a 
resolution  proposed  by  Alahatma  Gan- 
dhi, declaring  for  continuation  in  the 
policy  of  non-violence  to  obtain  inde- 
pendence from  the  British  Empire. 

Minister  of  War  Trotzky  announces  to  the 
ninth  All-Russian  Congress  that  the 
Soviet  Army  and  Navy,  now  totaling 
1,595;000,  must  be  prepared  for  war 
next  spring. 

The  Banca  Italiana  di  Sconto,  one  of  the 
largest  banks  in  Italy,  suspends  pay- 
ment and  closes  its  doors  shortly  after 
the  Government  announces  a  mora- 
torium. 

December  30. — The  Paris  economic  con- 
ference, attended  by  representatives 
from  various  European  Powers,  decides 
to  form  an  international  association  of 
private  enterprise,  with  a  capital  of 
£20,000,000,  distributed  among  France. 
Great  Britain,  Italy,  the  United  States 
and  Germany,  to  reestablish  the  inter- 
national credit  of  Europe. 


Egyptian  troops  are  compelled  to  fire  on 
rioting  mobs,  and  it  is  reported  that 
five  persons  are  killed  and  fifteen 
wounded. 


A    corporation    with    an   initial    capital   of 

1.200. 1  too. 000  marks  ha-  been  organized 
to  construcl  a  canal  connecting  the 
Rhine,  the  Main  and  the  Danube,  it  is 
reported  from  Munich,  Germany. 


December  31. — Lenin  has  been  reelected 
executive  head  of  the  Russian  Soviet 
government  by  the  ninth  All-Russian 
Soviet  Congress,  according  to  a  dis- 
patch from  Moscow. 


January    1. — A    republic    has    been    pro- 
claimed   in    India    by    leaders    in    the 

Nationalist  movement  and  armed  de- 
fense has  been  sanctioned,  according  to 
an  announcement  made  in  Washington 
by  Sailendra  X.  (ihose,  Director  of  the 
unofficial  American  Commission  to 
Promote  SeH'-(iovernment  in  India. 


January  2. — Ambassador  George   Harvey 

is  informed  by  British  authorities  that 
the  success  of  the  Consortium  proposed 
in  Paris  for  the  economic  restoration  of 
Europe  is  dependent  on  participation  by 
1  he   I  'nited   Slates. 


January  .'!. — The  Dail  Eireann  reconvenes 
in  Dublin  to  take  up  the  question  of 
ratifying  the  Anglo-Irish  peace  treaty. 
Cardinal  Logue,  Primate  of  Ireland, 
asks  the  congregation  of  the  Armagh 
Cathedral  to  pray  that  the  pact  be 
ratified. 


CELEBRATED 


SPRI 


FOR  KIDNEY  COLIC 

DR.  I.  N.  LOVE,  New  York,  recently  Pro- 
fessor of  Clinical  Medicine,  etc.,  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  St.  Louis: 
"By  its  Buffalo  Mineral  Springs  Water 
judicious  and  frequently  habitual  use, 
upon  the  part  of  the  lithaemic,  I  am 
encouraged  to  believe  that  accumulating 
concretions  which  produce  violent  and 
dangerous  attacks  of  disease  of  the  kid- 
ney may  be  prevented." 

Buffalo  Mineral  Springs  Water 
is  helpful  in  the  treatment  of 
Albuminuria,  Bladder  and  Kidney 
Stones,  Bladder  Inflammation, 
Enlarged  Prostate,  Rheumatism, 
Gravel,  Gout,  Neuritis,  Bright's 
Disease,  Diabetes,  Acidosis,  Dys- 
pepsia and  Nausea  from  any  cause. 
It  is  an  active  antacid  Diuretic. 
Also  a  delightful  non-carbonated 
table  water. 

Physicians  and  other  interested 
persons  are  invited  to  write  to 
the  Springs  for  "Fifty  Years  of 
Medical  Opinions,"  a  little  book 
about  Buffalo  Mineral  Springs 
Water  written  by  many  promi- 
nent physicians  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  At  all  druggists. 
BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS 
VIRGINIA 


' fhtry  Hi 


Is  there  toe  much  vibra- 
tion   in  your  machinery 
or  not  enough  ? 


*&J2&e 


pERFECT  Balance 
-*-  in  Machinery  means 
greater  satisraction  in 
every  way.  Unbalanced 
rotating  parts  can  be 
put  in  perfect  balance 
en  our  machines. 

A  new   edition  "Vibrations" 
ready  to  mail. 

Vibration  Specialty  Company 

Harrison  Building 
PHILADELPHIA,  U.  S.  A. 


I  radc  M  irk 
Regi    '  red 


Cards, circulars, labels. book,  paper.  Press  $12. 
Larger  $3o  Job  press $150.  Save  money.  Print 
for  others,  big  profit.  All  easy,  rules  sent. 
Write  factory  for  press  catalog,  TYPIC.cards, 
etc.   THE  PRESS  CO.,     0-23,  Moridon,  Conn, 

IMVFNTflDQ  Who  desire  to  secure  patent  should 
IV  V  IL1>  1  V^IXO  u.rit(.  for  our  guide  book  "How 
TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
description  of  your  invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  of 
its  patentable  nature. 

RANDOLPH  &  CO.,   Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATCMTC  BOOKLET  FREE 

/\  1  EjII  1  O  HIGHEST    REFERENCES 

BEST  RESULTS     PROMPTNESS  ASSURED 

Walson  E.  Coleman, Patent  I,a>ryer,624  FSt.,  Washington, D.C. 


How  to  Invent 


Learn 

Home  i 

your  spare 
lime 


Develop  your  inventive  ability !    A 

single    idea,    properly    developed,    can 

make  you  independent  for  life.     Little  in- 

nr  ions  have  mane  count  I  es1*  others  wealthy. 


■  science  of  invention.    Rpare- 

"time  study.  15  famous  inventors  hclr>  you.   Every 

.jhase  of  Inventive  Science  taught.  Write  for  frco 

book  today.     No  connection  with  patent  nttorneys. 

BUREAU  OF  INVENTIVE  SCIENCE 
131    WlsnerBldg.  Rochester,  N.Y. 
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Extensive  military  preparations  are  under 
way  along  the  frontier  between  Russia 
and  Finland. 

DOMESTIC 

December  28. — Elihu  Root,  one  of  the 
American  delegates  to  the  Washington 
Arms   Conference,   offers   a   resolution 

against  the  unlawful  use  of  submarines 
against  merchant  ships.  The  resolution 
meets  with  the  approval  of  the  five 
Powers,  but  no  definite  action  is  taken. 

A  petition  asking  that  a  receiver  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  is  filed  in 
the  Superior  Court  in  Atlanta. 

December  29. — Secretary  of  Commerce 
Hoover  says  that  no  international 
economic  conference  will  bo  called  by 
the  United  States  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Arms  Conference. 

December  30. — The  five  naval  Powers  at 
the  Washington  Arms  Conference  agree 
on  fixing  a  27,000-ton  limit  for  air-plane 
carriers,  and  limiting  the  number  of  car- 
riers to  five  each  for  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  three  for  Japan,  and 
two  each  for  France  and  Italy. 

Eddie  Stinson  and  Lloyd  Bertaud  estab- 
lish a  new  world's  record  for  endurance 
and  continuous  flight  at  Roosevelt 
Field,  Long  Island,  by  remaining  up 
26  hours,  19  minutes  and  35  seconds, 
eclipsing  the  former  record  by  2  hours 
and  33  seconds. 

Acting  under  direction  of  President  Hard- 
ing, Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace 
calls  a  conference  on  agriculture,  to  be 
held  sometime  in  January. 

December  31. — A  provisional  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan 
provides  for  the  allocation  to  the  United 
States  of  the  cable  from  Yap  to  Guam; 
to  Japan  the  cable  from  Yap  to  the 
Japanese  island  of  Naba,  and  to  Holland 
the  cable  from  Yap  to  Menado. 

Senator  Boies  Penrose,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
a  leading  national  figure  in  Republican 
ranks,  dies  in  Washington  in  his  62nd 
year. 

Diplomatic  relations  between  Germany 
and  the  United  States  are  resumed 
when  Karl  Lang,  Charge  d'Affaires  of 
the  Berlin  Government,  presents  his 
credentials  to  Secretary  Hughes. 

January  1. — The  special  trade  delegation 
of  tho  Far  Eastern  Republic  makes 
public  in  Washington  an  alleged  plan 
between  France  and  Japan  for  setting 
up  in  Siberia  a  conservative  Russian 
government  under  the  control  of  Japan. 
with  the  understanding  that  French 
interests  will  be  conserved.  The  Ameri- 
can Government  accepts  the  French 
and  Japanese  delegates'  denial  of  the 
allegation. 

January  2. — President  and  Mrs.  Harding 
greet  6,500  people  at  the  Mew  Year's 
reception  in  the  White  House. 

January  3. — The  French  delegates  to  the 
Arms  Conference  announce  thai  the 
French  Government  accepts  in  princi- 
ple the  Root  proposal  outlawing  subma- 
rine attacks  on  merchant  vessels. 

The  President  and  his  Cabinet  decide  that 
the  United  States  can  not  be  expected 
to  take  the  initiative  tor  a  world  eco- 
nomic conference  or  a  European  con- 
sortium. 
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Both  the  original  investment  and  the  cost 
of  maintenance  can  be  conserved  when 
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Old  World  Intrigue  Laid  Bare ! 


HOW  the  murder  of  a  prince  and  his  wife  in  a  little  Serbian  town  in  1914 
gave  a  pretext  for  declaring  war — almost  overnight.  And  then — how 
'"diplomacy"  was  like  a  joke  in  Europe.  Treaties  between  sovereign 
states  became  "scraps  of  paper."  Constitutional  rights  of  countries  were  vio- 
lated. Nation  after  nation  was  drawn  into  the  vortex — England,  France, 
Russia — thirty  in  all.  The  greatest — and  the  worst — war  of  modern  times 
was  fought. 

Now  that  correspondence  of  the  intrigues  and  secret  diplomacy  that 
brought  on  this  war  has  been  revealed,  it  has  been  carefully  collated  and 
printed  for  your  information  in  the  opening  pages  of 

TheJiterdryD|test 
History  of  the  World  War 


THIS  GREAT  WORK,  in  TEN  big  vol- 
umes, is  the  result  of  four  years'  labor. 
It  tells  the  WHOLE  STORY  as  never 
told  before,  of  that  terrible  struggle,  which, 
despite  twentieth  century  civilization,  lasted 
five  years,  killed  or  injured  nearly  thirty  mil- 
lion human  beings,  destroyed  six  thousand 
ships,  brought  about  "meatless"  days  and 
suffering  throughout  the  United  States,  laid 
waste  vast  parts  of  Belgium,  Poland,  and 
Serbia,  completely  changed  the  face  of 
Europe,  and  imposed  a  tax  on  every  one  of 
us  that  we  are  still  paying  to-day.  You  ask 
how  such  a  conflict  would  rage  so  long  among 
nations  professing  to  be  religious  and  most  of 
them  worshiping  the  same  God?  For  answer 
read  this  remarkable  History.  It  will  give  you 
a  clearer  insight  into  the  causes  underlying  the 
war — way  back  of  that  royal  couple's  murder 
in  Serbia — than  you  can  possibly  get  from 
any  other  source. 

Generals  as  Historians 

The  Literary  Digest  History  of  the  World  War  is 
not  a  mere  one-man  history.  It  is  a  careful  compila- 
tion by  Francis  Whiting  Halsey  of  official  reports 
and  thrilling  personal  experiences  supplied  by  dis- 
tinguished officers  and  enlisted  men  in  the  fight;  by 
war  correspondents,  strategists,  statesmen  and  other 
authorities. 

You  will  read  what  bj  General  Pershing, 

Marshal  Foch,  Admiral  Hugh  Rodman.  Field  Mar- 
shal Haig,  Major-General  von  Bernhardi.  Field 
Marshal  von  Hindenburg,  Major-General  Maurice, 
and  other  noted  officers  on  both  side'. 

You  will  find  elaborate  reports.,  official  and  other- 
of  blood-stirring  happenings,  deeds  of  daring, 


suffering,  sacrifice,  cruelty,  torture,  massacre.  One 
tells  you  of  works  of  kindness  and  charity.  Another 
tells  of  acts  of  wholesale  murder  and  destruction. 


Full  Accounts  of  Battles 

You  will  read  thrilling  reports  of  battles  in  France, 
Belgium.  Italy.  Russia,  Japan,  China,  Egypt,  the 
Holy  Land,  everywhere — on  land,  on  and  under  the 
water,  in  the  air.  You  will  read — perhaps  for  the 
tir.-t  time — carefully  guarded  information  about 
the  transportation  of  two  million  American  soldiers 
to  Furope,  notwithstanding  German  submarine 
activity. 

You  will  discover  the  remarkably  quick  turn  in 
the  tide  of  the  war  when  the  "Yanks"  finally 
landed  on  the  firing  line. 

You  will  devour  the  memorable  campaigns  of 
"Our  Boss" — maybe  of  YOFR  boy — thru  every 
glorious  engagement,  including  the  memorable 
moment  at  Chateau  Thierry,  where  the  French  had 
been  fighting  almost  hopelessly  for  days,  when  the 
American  officers  hurried  up,  saluted  and  spoke 
eight  words  to  the  French:  "Vous  etes  fatigues. 
Vous  allez  partir.  Notre  job."  ("You  are  tired. 
You  get  away.     Our  job.") 

From  that  point  you  will  follow  the  triumphant 
course  of  our  armies  thru  the  Marne  salient,  in  the 
Argonne,  a<  the  St.  Quentin  Tunnel  and  on  to  the 
overwhelming  victory  under  General  Pershing  at 
the  St.  Mihiel  salient. 

Was   Your  Boy  There? 

These  battles,  with  the  names  of  troops  taking 
part,  have  gone  down  into  history  and  taken  their 
rightful  places  with  the  battles  of  Bunker  Hill  in 
177s.  New  Orleans  in  1815,  Gettysburg  in  1863, 
Manila  Bay  in  1808.  The  Literary  Digest  History 
of  the  World  War  in  your  home  tells  of  these  glorious 
deeds  and  will  lead  your  children  and  generations 
to  come  to  revere  the  memories  of  their  ancestors 
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as  we  now  do  homage  to  the  valorous  achievements 
of  Washington,  Lafayette,  Andrew  Jackson,  Grant, 
Lee,  Dewey,  and  others  who  gave  us  our  heritage 
of  freedom  and  made  possible  the  United  States 
as  it  is  to-day. 

EVERY  American  home  should  have  this 
History — for  study  and  reference.  Especially 
should  it  be  in  homes  from  which  a  father  or  son  01 
husband  or  brother  went  into  the  war.  Perhaps 
you  never  have  heard  the  whole  story  of  what  HE 
did!  And  so  you  should  have  this  History.  You 
should  have  a  complete,  authentic  record  of  HIS 
achievements  as  shown  in  accounts  of  when  and 
where  HIS  company  or  regiment  or  division  went 
"over  the  top,"  and  how  HE  helped  to  strangle 
German  imperial  autocracy.  This  History  links 
HIS  life  and  HIS  heroism  with  the  greatest 
military  victory  of  civilization. 

More   Than  a   War  History 

The  Literary  Digest  History  of  the  World  War 
does  not  end  with  the  signing  of  the  armistice  in 
iqi8.  It  vividly  describes  all  the  events  of  re- 
construction days,  including  the  surrender  of 
Germany's  ships.  It  tells  of  the  abdication  of 
Wilhelm,  the  German  Kaiser;  his  flight  into 
Holland;  his  life  at  Amerongen.  It  gives  long- 
suppressed  facts  about  the  abdication,  imprison- 
ment and  cold-blooded  murder  of  Nicholas  II,  Czar 
of  Russia. 

You  have  all  the  facts  about  President  Wilson's 
activities  in  the  war,  from  his  proclamation  of 
neutrality  in  1014  to  and  including  trips  to  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference,  and  his  veto  of  the  Knox 
Peace  resolution  in  1020.  The  story  has  never 
been  published  before  in  such  readable  form. 

Nothing  But  Praise 

General  Pershing  said  he  was  "very  pleased  to 
have  this  valuable  History  in  his  library." 

Ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy  Josephus  Daniels  said: 
"It  is  remarkable  how  full  and  clear  and  informing 
this  narrative  is.  It  will  be  of  lasting  value  and 
its  pages  will  be  drawn  upon  by  future  historians 
to  emphasize  this  or  that  phase  of  the  great 
struggle.'' 

Major-General  Leonard  Wood  said:  "Your work  will 
give  the  general  public  a  very  satisfactory  and  inter- 
esting story  of  the  war  and  furnish  information  which 
the  reading  public  is  anxious  to  obtain  and  will  enable 
it  to  follow  the  progress  of  the  war  from  the  beginning 
to  end.  It  will  also  furnish  a  useful  reference  for  the 
military  student." 

Send  $2— You  Get  the  Books 

On  receipt  of  $2  and  a  copy  of  the  coupon 
below  we  will  forward  to  your  address,  ALL 
CARRIAGE  CHARGES  PREPAID,  the  ten 
volumes  of  The  Literary  Digest  History  of  the 
World  War.  The  remaining  $23  of  the  purchase 
price  you  can  send  in  instalments  of  $2  a  month. 

Remember  we  DELIVER  the  books  without 
expense  to  vou.  Our  guarantee  of  satisfaction  is 
backed  by  nearly  HALF  A  CENTURY  of  great 
publishing  achievements.  Copy  this  coupon  on 
a  post-card  or  letter — NOW. 
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A  Fellow  Feeling. — Mail  robbers  never 
bother  the  bills.  Maybe  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  honor  among  thieves. — Greenville 
Piedmont.  

Real  Consideration.  —  "Yassuh,  man 
Sambo  am  a  perfect  gemmum,  even  if  we- 
all  do  get  into  a  spat  now  an  agin.  Yassuh, 
lie  nevah  hits  me  where  it  shows." — The 
Orange  Owl.  

What  She  Liked.— Shu— "I  like  your 
cigarette  holder." 

He — "Why,  I  never  use  one." 

She — "Don't  be  so    dense. " — Williams 

Purple  Cow.  

Base  Deceiver. — "Have  you  broken  off 
your  engagement?" 

"Yes.  The  wretch  told  me  he  Was  a 
bookmaker,  but  I  found  out  that  he  was 
only  an  author." — Copenhagen  Klods  Hans. 


Revenge  Is  Sweet.  —  Ex-Douchboy- 
"Did  you  ever  get  even  with  that  second 
loot  since  the  war?" 

Ex-Buddy  (now  a  plumber) — "I'll  say 
so.  I  fixed  some  pipes  in  his  cellar." — The 
American  Legion  Weekly. 


A  Changing  Feature.  —  Jack  — "Ma! 
Freddie's  been  hurt  at  football!" 

Fond  Mamma — "Oh,  dear,  dear!  What 
does  the  telegram  say?" 

Jack  —  "  'Nose  broken.  How  shall  I 
have  it  set — -Greek  or  Roman?'  " — Lou  dim 
Mail.  

Immaterial. — The  office  stenographer 
was  mentally  upset  over  her  inability  to 
spell  "graphic."  "How  do  you  spell  graphic, 
with  one  'f  or  two?"  she  asked.  "If  you 
are  going  to  use  any,"  the  genial  boss 
replied,  "you  might  as  well  use  two." — The 
Veteran  Magazine. 


Simple  if  You  Know  How. — Bosh — 
"Just  saw  a  man  with  his  arms  off  at  the 
shoulder  cutting  wood.  Quite  a  difficult 
stunt." 

Frosh— "How  did  he  do  it?" 
Bosh — "He  held  the  handle  in  his  mouth 
and  turned  somersaults." —  The  Orange  Owl. 


Knew  His  Way. — Stranger  (at  Conti- 
nental palace  gates) — "This  is  visitors'  day, 
is  it  not?" 

Attendant — "Yes,  sir  Shall  I  show 
you  round?" 

Stranger— "Oh,  don't  trouble.  1  used  to 
he  King  here  once." — The  Passing  Show 
London). 

Why  the  Restaurant  Failed.— That  bril- 
liant and  erratic  novelist,  the  late  Edgar 
Saltus,  despised  politicians.  "When  a 
politician,"  he  once  said  in  his  Madison 
Square  apartment,  "does  or  says  a  good  and 
generous  thing  it  is  always  an  accident,  a 
mistake.  The  politician  in  this  is  like  the 
stingy  farmer.  He  was  walking  his  wife 
along  a  city  street  looking  for  a  place  to 
eat  in.  They  approached  a  handsome 
restaurant  with  a  sign  before  the  door 
saving:  'Luncheon  12  to  3,  50  Cents.'  The 
old  lady  never  dreamed  of  stopping  before 
such  a  line  place,  but  her  stingy  husband 
held  her  up.  'We'll  go  in  thar,"  he  said 
reflectively.  'It  aint  a  bad  bargain.  Hannar 
—three  hours'  steady  eatiif  for  half  a 
dollar.'" — The  Argonaut  (San    Francisco). 


OF    *    LIFE 


Not  Enough. — "Pamela,  do  try  to  be 
content  with  your  lot !" 

"That's  just  the  trouble,  Auntie.  You 
see,  it  isn't  a  lot!" — London  Mail. 
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Dove  a  la  Diplomat.—  "Some  o'  deshere 
diplomats,"  said  Uncle  Eben,  "looks  like 
dey  was  after  de  dove  of  peace  wif  a  carvin' 
knife,  same  as  if  it  was  a  turkey." — 
Washington  Star. 


They  Go  Together. — Our  subscriber  at 
Noah's,  Ark.,  wants  to  know  whether,  if 
Japan  is  allowed  to  keep  the  battle-ship 
Mutsu,  Uncle  Sam  will  be  allowed  to  build 
a  Jeffsu. —  Arkansas  Gazette. 


Thumbs  Down. — The  Comedian  (dur- 
ing pantomime  rehearsal) — "WTake  up,  sir 
— how  can  you  give  an  opinion  when  you're 
asleep?" 

The  Producer—  "Sleep,  my  boy,  is  an 
opinion." — London   Opinion. 


Doing  Her  Best. — "Mary,  were  you 
entertaining  a  man  in  the  kitchen  last 
night?" 

"That's  for  him  to  say,  mum.  I  was 
doing  my  best  with  the  materials  I  could 
find." — Lira- po<d    Mt rcnri). 


Considerate. — "Would  you  mind  driving 
a  little  slower,  old  man?" 

"Not  getting  scared,  are  you?" 
"Oh,    no,    nothing    like    that,    but     I'd 
hate  to  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  my  life 
insurance  company."  -New    York  Sun. 


The  Value  of  Variation. — '"Why  do  you 
constantly  favor  new  methods  of  taxa- 
tion?" 

"I  consider  it  necessary,"  said  Senator 
Sorghum,  "to  enable  the  people  to  look 
forward  to  some  kind  of  a  change.  If  we 
can't  satisfy  'em,  we  can  at  least  keep  'em 
hopeful." — Washington    Star. 


She  Knew  a  Hog. — A  New  Orleans  lady 
was  waiting  to  buy  a  ticket  at  the  picture 
show,  when  a  stranger  bumped  her 
shoulder.  She  glared  at  him,  feeling  it  was 
done  intentionally. 

"Well."  he  growled,  "don't  eat   me  up." 

"You  are  in   no  danger,   sir."   she  said. 

"I  am  a  Jewess."      Tin  Lawyer  and  Banker. 


Pending. — "Well,    want     to    marry    my 
daughter,  1  suppose.'"  snapped  the  grouchy 

old  millionaire  as  he  glowered  at  the  timid 
youth  before  him.  Then,  adjusting  hi^ 
glasses,  he  added:  "By  the  way,  aren't 
you  one  of  my  daughter's  former  suitors?" 
"N-n-nO,  sir."  faltered  the  cheerless  one 
"but  I  expeet  1  soon  will  be  one." — The 
American  Legion  Weekly. 


A  Long  Way  to  Go.     Colored  Recrui 
"Say.  sahjent,  lucidate  to  me  de  s'nificance 

oh  dis  heah  numhah  which  'pears  on  mah 
loomnum  lavilleah." 

Old-Timer — "Boy.  lissen  to  knowledge. 
Dat's  yo'  heavenly  billet  numhah  in  ease 
de  ole  bony  gent  wid  de  crooked  razoo 
axdentally  unhitches  yo'  soul  from  yo' 
galluses." 

Colored  Recruit — "Hot  towel!  Sho 
hopes  mah  wings  tits  bettah  dan  dese  cow- 
bide  bahges,  p'vidin'  ah  has  to  propel  mah- 
se'ftoNumbah  3,250,884  Pah-disc  Avenoo." 

—  The  American   Legion    Weekly. 
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Leave  on  your  watch  and 

your  rings  if  you  like.  It  is 
perfectly  safe  to  leave  them  on 
because  when  you  wash  with  a 
Laun-Dry-Ette  you  handle  on- 
ly moist  clothes,  never  wet 
clothes.  There  is  none  of  the 
sloppy  wetness  that  surrounds 
the  ordinary  washday.  You 
wash,  rinse  and  blue  in  one  tub- 
no  need  for  extra  tubs  and  no 
feeding  through  a  wringer— be- 
cause the  Laun-Dry-Ette  whirls 
a  whole  tubful  wringer-dry  in 
one  minute  without  a  wringer. 

Hands  never  in  the  Water 

Astonishing  as  it  is,  and  hard  for  many 
people  to  understand  until  they  see  a 
demonstration,  you  never  need  put  your 
hands  into  the  water.  This  prevents  red 
or  chapped  hands,  swollen  finger  joints, 
and  is  a  blessing  to  every  woman  with 
the  slightest  rheumatic  tendency.  When 
you  wash  the  "Laun-Dry-Ette  Way"  the 
machine  does  nine-tenths  of  the  work 
and  yet  none  of  the  principles  of  good 
washing  are  neglected.  Any  Laun-Dry- 
Ette  dealer  will  gladly  demonstrate  this. 

The  one  Washing  Machine 

that  Dries  for  the  Line 

without  a  Wringer 

The  Laun-Dry-Ette  washes  every- 
thing including  large  bulky  pieces  that 
cannot  be  handled  by  ordinary  machines. 
It  dries  everything  for  the  line  in  one 
minute  by  centrifugal  force,  saving  but- 
tons, fasteners  and  hooks  from  injury. 

Tubs  are  of  finest  copper  heavily 
nickel  plated  inside;  mounted  on  roller 
bearing  casters — the  finest  construction 
throughout,  very  durable  and  reasonably 
priced.  Approved  by  the  Good  House- 
keeping Institute. 

If  there  is  no  dealer  near  you  take  this  adver- 
tisement to  the  nearest  electrical  or  hardware 
dealer  and  have  him  order  a  Laun-Dry-Ette  for 
you.  He  will  be  glad  to  do  it  because  he 
knows  we  desire  an  authorized  Laun-Dry-Ette 
dealer  in  every  city.  Write  for  our  wonder- 
fully interesting  booklet,  "The  Washing  Ma- 
chine That  Does  More". 

/felUWheie, 

IaIc— ^t-c*    But**** 
Our  0>*W*-» 

The  Laundry ette  Mfg.  Company 

1198  East  152nd  Street.  Cleveland.  Ohio 
"//  it  has  a  wringer  it  isn't  a  Laun-Dry-F.ttt" 

DRY 

electric  washin0   machine 


WASHES   AND  DRIES  WITHOUT  A  WRINGER 
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Engraved  from  a. 
Scratch  Board  Study 
by   Sidney   Fletcher 


Old  Corn  Cob  &  Buck  Briar 

Let  Them   Talk  — And  You'll   Hear    Something 


Listen — "Don't  jam  us  full  of  those  harsh,  bitey  tobaccos 
and  then  expect  us  to  give  you  a  square  deal.  We  can't  do 
it.    The  tobacco's  got  to  be  right.  s+ 

"Give  us  a  chance;  fill  us  with  mellow  Velvet^ — that  sun- 
ripened  Kentucky  Burley.  Nary  a  bite  and  no  harsh- 
ness there.  Just  couldn't  be.  It  was  aged  in  wooden  hogs- 
heads for  two  years.  And  believe  us,  you  can't  beat  that  way 
to  mellow  tobacco  and  make  it  just  right  for  a  pipe.  *•» 

"Take  it  from  a  pair  of  ole  timers — fill  your  pipe  with 
Velvet  and  you'll  know  what  real  pipe  smokin'  means." 


Write  to  Velvet  Joe,  at  4241  Fol- 

tom   Ave.,   St.  Louis,   Mo.,  for 

122  Almanac.     Sent  FREE. 


Copyright  102  r,  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 
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How  to  Keep  Your  Engine  Fit  as  a  Fiddle 

The  New  Way  to  Get  Full  Power  from  Every  Cylinder 


W 


'1TIIOUT  a  strong,  regular  spark  at  every  plug  you're 
not  only  wasting  power  and  gasoline,  but  you  are  ruining 
your  engine.  A  motor  that  sputters  and  misses  tire  is  taking 
the  shortest  route  to  the  junk  pile,  for  every  misfire  unmerci- 
fully hammers  the  pistons,  crankshaft  and  bearings. 

You  can't  get  full  power  from  every  drop  of  fuel  if  a  missing 
cylinder  wastes  its  charge.  Misfiring  is  usually  due  to  faulty 
spark  plugs,  short-circuits  or  leaks  in  the  hieh-tension  wiring. 
It's  practically  impossible  to  lind  these  ignition  troubles  by 
cutting  out  each  plug  and  wire  in  turn  with-a  screw-driver. 

The  Secret  of  a  "Healthy"  Engine 

The  faulty  spark  plug,  the  short-circuit  or  the  leak  in  the 
high-tension  wiring  can  now  be  instantly  and  accurately  located 
by  using  the  Airco  Ignition  Gauge. 

The  operation  of  the  gauge  is  simplicity  itself.  Inside  the 
hard  rubber  insulating  shell  of  the  instrument  is  a  glass  tube 
of  Neon — one  of  the  rarest  gases  in  the  air.  The  metal  cap 
of  the  gauge  is  held  to  each  spark  plug  terminal  for  a  moment. 


whiii  lie  engine  is  being  turned  over  slowly.  Every  time  the 
plug  fires  the  Neon  emits  an  orange-red  flash  visible  through 
an  observation  window  in  the  side  of  the  shell.  If  the  flas 
occur  at  regular  intervals  and  are  of  uniform  intensity,  the  plug 
and  the  rest  of  the  ignition  system  are  working  properly.  \  aria- 
tions  in  the  regularity  and  relative  intensity  of  the  flashes  in- 
dicate trouble  and  reveal  its  cause. 

Trouble  Instantly  Located 

When  i  e  is  slid    along  each  high-tension  wire,  intense 

flashes  spot  short-circuits,   break.-  an  J.  excessive  current  leaks. 
Battery,  coil,  magneto  and  distributor  troubles  are  just  as  ea 
\n  up — instantly  and   unerringly. 

There  are  no  complicated  parts  in  the  Airco  Ignition  Gauge — 
no  wires  to  connect,   no   shocks,    no  danger.     It  is 
light  as  a    pencil    and    so    simple    anyone    can    use    it 
with    perfect     results.      Practically    indestructible,    it 
will   outlast   the   engine    it    helps    ti  _i>od 

condition. 


Airco 

IGNITION   GAUGE 

77ie  Watdidog  aft/te  Ignition  System 

The  Original  Gauge  Utilizing  Neon 
Don't  Accept  Imitations. 

For  automobile,  truck,  tractor,  motor  boat 
and  all  other  internal  combustion  engines. 

©A.  U    B  I 


AIR  REDUCTION  SALES  COMPANY 

This   instrument    embodies  all    of  the  high   standards   of  pel 

iracteristic  of  the  twenty-on<  Ur  Reduction 

Sale^  Co..  pioneers  in  the  extracts  n  ol  thi  .ir  for  indus- 

trial use  and  lar;  <    manufactur 
etc.,  for  the  oxyacetylene  welding  and  cutting  industry. 


PRICE 


$ 


1 


At  your 

dealer's. 

or 

tear 

off 

coupon 

and  mail 


Eduard  A.  Cassidy  Co..  Inc.     Ignition  Gauge  Sales  Division 
26  West  44th  Street.  New  York  Cilv 

Pleat  oaed  s  for  which  send  me. 

Airco  Ignition  1 1 

Name 

Address 


Tear    Off   and    Mail 
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Good  Bookcase 

for  the  price  of  a  good  book,' 


ON   APPROVAL 


LOWER 

than  others 

DIRECT    TO    USER 


SECTIONAL     BOOKCASE 


Endorsed  by  Over  100,000  Users 
Made  for  and  universally  used  in  the  finest  homes  and  offices 
throughout  the  country.  Made  in  sections  of  different  sizes 
combining  utility,  economy  and  attractive  appearance. 
Fitted  with  felt-cushioned,  dust-proof  doors.  Method  of 
interlocking  concealed — no  unsightly  metal  bands  exposed. 
Style  shown  above  is  beautifully  finished  in  SOLID  OAFC 
with  non-binding,  disappearing  glass  doors.  Other 
styles  with  and  without  doors,  in  different  grades  and  finishes 
all  at  very  reasonable  prices,  shown  in  our  catalog.  Shipped 
direct  from  factory  ON  APPROVAL,  at  a  considerable 
saving  TO  Y0L.     Write  for  new  catalog  No.  23. 

The  C.  J.  Lundstrom  Mfg.  Co.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

\*fr  I  B    jkcases  and  Filing  Cabinets 


WANTED— Railway  Mail  Clerks 


$135  to  S190 
A  MONTH 


Franklin  Instiiu  It.  I'ept  A223.  R  thester.  H.  Y. 

■    ' 
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IF  YOU  are  eating  yeast  or 
taking  tablets  to  get  vita- 
mines,  you  should  know  why. 
This  book  tells  you.     Ask  for 

VITAMINES 

by  BENJAMIN  HARROW 

$2.50  at  any  bookshop  or  from 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  681  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


/yO    FOR  m  MEN     0    OF  BRAINS 


-MADE  AT    KEY   WEST/- 
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j  Eternal  Punishment  { 

By  Thomas  Star  King 

I    and  other  liberal    religious  literature 
g  SENT  FREE  « 

Addr>a  M.  MATTHEWS  Room7C 
25  Beacon  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

ji-^<l^»(l-«i»l>)-^(:-1l»()-Mi»'i 

■  BECOME  AN    EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  big  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  3000  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  Slu.ooO  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin.  The  course 
is  under  the  pergonal  supervision  of  William  B.  Castenholz,  A.  M. ,  C. 
P.  A.,  former  Comptroller  and  Instructor,  LI  nivei .  itvof  Illinois- Direc- 
tor of  the  Illinois  Society  <>t  Certified  Public  Accountants,  and  of  the 
National  Association  of  Cost  Accountants,  assisted  by  a  large  etaL 
of  C.  P.  A's,  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Ac 
countants.  Low  tuition  fee— easy  terms.  Write  now  for  information- 
LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  152-HB,  Chicago 
The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World 


SCHOOL  and  COLLEGE  SERVICE 

pROM  May  13th  to  September  oth, 
1922,  we  shall  publish  a  Classified 
Directory  containing  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  many  noted  Educational  In- 
stitutions. In  'the  FIRST  ISSL'E  of 
EACH  MONTH,  MAY  to  SEPTEM- 
BER inclusive,  there  will  appear  illus- 
trated or  descriptive  copy  of  the  schools. 
Our  readers  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the 
heads  of  these  schools  who  are  training  the 
youth  of  our  country. 

The   School  and  Camp  Advisory  Depar,ment 
continues  to  serve  as   it   has  for   many 
readers,  schools  and  camp  directors  without  fee 
Ration.     All  requests  for  edui  ational  in- 
formation should  be  very  expliri'  and  mi 
written.     We  can  give  no  advice  by  telep 

The  Jiterarj  Digest 


Who  Discovered 

Christian  Science? 

The  true  origin  of  Christian  Science  is  revealed 
at  last  by 

THE  QIJIMBY  MANUSCRIPTS 

This  book,  just  published,  shows  the  actual  beginnings 
of  Spiritual  Healing  and  Christian  Science 

"  One  of  the  Books  of  the  Age  " 


$3,00  at  your  bookstore 


Mailed  direct  for  $.5.10 


THE  THOMAS  Y.  CROWELL  COMPANY 
Publishers  New  York 


ii  men© 


Send   2   Cents  in   U.  S.    stamps  to 

pay  postage  and  we  will  6end  you  FREE  — <r—  y  \^>- 
a  SAMPLE  COLLAR  of  our  New  Style  "Copley." 
State  size  wanted.  8EVEBSIBLE  C01KI  CO,  Dept  C  Boston.  Mass. 


High  School  Course 
in  2  Years 


ou  can  complete 
this  simplifipd  High 

School  Course  at  home  in- 
side of  two  years.  Meets  all  requirements  for  entrance  to  college 
and  the  leading  professions.  This  and  thirty-six  other  practical 
courses  are  described  in  our  Free  Bulletin.     Send  for  it  TODAY. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL 

Dept.    H-152  Drexel  Ave.  &  58th  St.  Chicago 


Every  Married  Couple 

and  all   who  contemplate    marriage 

Should  Own 

this  complete  informative  book 

"THE   SCIENCE  OF  A 
NEW    LIFE" 

By  JOHN  COW  AN.  M.D. 

408  Panes   -  Illustrated 

Endorsed  and  recommended  by 
foremost  medical  anil  religious 
ihrouKhout  the  U.S.  I'nlolds 
the  BCretS  of  married  happiness, 
B0  Often  revealed  too  late!  We  can 
give  only  a  few  of  the  chapter  sub- 
jects Ipre  as  this  book  is  not  meant 
foi  children. 

Mrirriapr*  and  its  Advantages.  Aj?e  at 
Which  to  Marry,  Law  of  Choice.  Love 
Analyzer).  Qualities  One  Should  Avoid 
in  Choosinpr.  Anatomy  of  Reproduction. 
Amativeness.  Continence.  Children. 
Genius.  Conception.  Pregnancy.  (Ton- 
ic ..ru.-nt.  TWILIGHT  SI.fcEP.  Nursine. 
How  a  Happy  Married  Life  is  Secured. 

I  lescrlptive  circular  with  table- of 
contents  mailed  FREE. 

•ublishing  Co.,  s&ftStfSS* 
STUDY  AT  HOME 

1  Become  a  lawyer.  Legally 
.'  trained  meD  win  high  positions 
and  Die  success  in  businesa 
and  public  life. Greater  oppor- 
tunities now  than  ever  before. 
Be  independent— be  a  leader. 
Lawyers  earn 
$3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 
We  sruiae  yonbtop  by  step.  You  can  train  at  home 
during- spare  time.  Let  us  fiend  you  recorduand  letters 
from  LaSalle  students  admitted  to  the  bar  in  various 
ptatea.  Mufiev  refunded  according  to  our  Guarantee 
Bond  if  dissatisfied.  Degree  of  LL.  B.  conferred. 
Thousands  of  successful  studenta  enrolled.  Low  cost,  easy  terms. 
We  furoish  all  text  material,  including  fourteen-vohime  Law 
Library  Get  our  valuable  120-i»nge  '  'Law  Guide"  und  "Evidence' 
books  FREE.  Send  for  them-N<)W. 
LaSalle  Extension  University.      Dept.  I.V2  I   it    Chicago 


Special  Offer 
The  regular  price 
0.  In  order 
to  Introduce  this 
work  Into  as  many 
neighborhoods  as 
le  we  will 
send  <>ne  cop:    ol 

our  special  $2.00  Edi- 
tion to  any  reader  <>f 
L-a/ine,  post- 
paid upon  receipt 
of  $2.00. 
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How  ^fould  15u  Introduce 

This  Newcomer? 


/F  you  were  the  hostess  of  a  dinner 
party  and  your  out-of-toum  guest 
arrived  rather  late,  how  would  you 
present  him?  Would  you  introduce 
him  to  all  at  once?  Would  you  in- 
troduce him  to  the  person  in  whose 
honor  the  dinner  is  given?  Would 
you  take  him  to  each  guest  individ- 
ually?     Which  is  correct? 

THE  man  who  would  be  cultured,  well- 
mannered,  and  the  woman  who  would 
possess  that  coveted  gift  of  charm,  must 
cultivate  the  art  of  introduction.  For  he  who 
can  create  a  pleasant  atmosphere  between 
strangers,  who  can  make  conversation  run 
smoothly  and  pleasantly,  distinguishes  him- 
self as  a  person  of  breeding. 

Every  day,  in  both  the  business  and  social 
worlds,  occasion  arises  for  the  introduction. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  business  acquaintance  who 
desires  to  meet  your  brother.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
friend  who  would  like  to  meet  another  friend. 
The  .next  time  you  introduce  two  people, 
notice  whether  the  feeling  you  create  is  friendly 
and  pleasant  or  whether  it  is  uncomfortably 
strained. 

Let  us  pretend  that  you  are  at  the  club  with 
Mr.  Jones,  a  young  friend.  There  you  meet 
elderly  Mr.  Blank.  In  introducing  your  two 
friends,  would  you  say,  "Mr.  Blank,  let  me 
present  Mr.  Jones"  or  "Mr.  Jones,  let  me 
present  Mr.  Blank"?  If  Mr.  Blank  is  the 
cultured,  well-bred  gentleman  he  seems  to  be, 
would  he  say,  "Pleased  to  meet  you"?  What 
would  be  the  correct  thing  for  him  to  say? 

As  he  is  an  old  friend  cf  the  family,  you  take 
Mr.  Blank  home  for  dinner.  But  your  sister 
ha-,  never  met  him.  Would  you  say,  "Mr. 
Blank,  this  is  my  sister,  Rose,"  or  "Rose,  this  is 
Mr.  Blank;'"  Is  it  correct  for  Mr.  Blank  and 
Rose  to  shake  hands?  If  she  is  seated,- shall 
Rose  rise  and  acknowledge  her  brother's  intro- 
duction? 

Later  in  the  evening  you  go  with  Mr.  Blank 
to  the  theatre.  In  the  lobby,  Mr.  Blank 
recognizes  some  friends  of  his  wife,  and  he 
greets  them.  You  have  never  met  the  ladies; 
never  spoken  to  them.  Should  you  lift  your 
hat,  or  merely  nod  and  smile? 

In  the  box  at  the  theatre  is  Mrs.  Blank  with 
several  friends.  Mr.  Blank  presents  you — do 
you  shake  hands  with  the  ladies?  Do  you  bow 
to  Mrs.  Blank?  Would  you  use  any  of  these 
expressions:  "How  do  you  do?"  "Pleased  to 
■  you,"     "Delighted'." 

Ordinary,  haphazard  introductions  are  as 
ungraceful  as  they  are  ungratifying.  If  cor- 
rectly tendered,  the  introduction  becomes  a 
graceful  and  becoming  art.  To  be  able  to  in- 
troduce correctly  is  to  command  the  respect 
and  honor  of  all  with  whom  you  come  in 
contact. 

How  Do  You  Ask  a  Lady 
to  Dance  ? 

One  breach  of  etiquette  in  the  ballroom  con- 
demns you  as  a  hopeless  vulgarian!  One  little 
blunder  and  people  begin  to  wonder  whether  you 
are  such  a  tremendous  success    after  all! 

li  you  are  truly  a  gentleman  your  gallantry  will 
distinguish  you  in  the  ballroom.  If  you  are  a 
cultured  woman  your  grace  and  delicacy  will 
make  you  the  envy  of  less  charming  women.  The 
ballroom  is  without  doubt  the  ideal  place  to  im- 
press by  one's  culture  and  refinement. 

Let  us  pretend  once  again.  You  have  taken  your 
fiancee  to  a  dance,  llie  first  few  dances  were  hers 
of   course.     But    for    the   fourth    you    decided     to 


ask  a  young  lady  who  happens  to  be  a  wall- 
flower to  share  with  you.  How  shall  you  excuse 
yourself  to  your  fiancee?  How  do  you  ask  the  other 
young  lady  to  dance?  Which  are  the  correct  and 
which  the  incorrect  forms?  Can  you  make  the  young 
lady  feel  happy  and  at  ease  or  will  she  feel  uncom- 
fortable and  embarrassed? 

The  music  ceases  and  you  must  return  to  your 
fiancee.  Do  you  find  another  partner  foi  the  young 
lady  you  have  been  dancing  with?  Do  you  escort 
her  back  to  her  seat?  What  is  the  proper  thing  to 
do;  to  say? 

It  is  growing  rather  late  and  you  are  warm  and 
tired.  Is  it  in  accordance  with  etiquette's  laws  to 
wander  out  on  the  veranda?  What  is  the  correct 
tiling  to  do  if  you  cannot,  for  any  reason,  fulfill  a 
promised  dance? 

And  the  woman  at  the  dance.  What  shall  she 
wear?  May  she  under  any  condition  ask  for  a 
dance?  May  she  refuse  to  dance  without  reason? 
What  are  the  usual  forms  of  refusal?  How  many 
times  is  it  correct  for  a  girl  to  dance  with  the  same 
partner?  What  shall  the  young  girl  who  is  not  asked 
to  dance  do? 

Both  the  man  and  woman  must  know  the  etiquette 
of  the  ballroom — must  know  just  what  to  do  and 
what  to  say.  It  is  the  badge  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment, and  not  even  poverty  can  hide  it. 

What  Shall   I  Wear  To-Night  ? 

You  have  asked  yourself  that  question  many  1  imes, 
'What  shall  1  wear  to-night?"  Whether  you  are  a 
man,  or  a  woman,  it  is  utterly  essential  that  you 
wear  only  what  is  perfect  in  taste  and  correct  accord- 
ing to  the  etiquette  of  the  occasion.  What  does  a 
man  wear  to  an  afternoon  dance?  What  doe-  a 
woman  wear?  What  is  worn  to  the  evening  enter- 
tainment? to  the  wedding?  to  the  funeral?  Do  you 
know  what  a  Tuxedo  is?  When  i-  it  worn?  We  will 
pretend,  once  again,  that  you  are  invited  to  an  im 
portant  afternoon  function.  What  would  you  wear? 
Is  the  high  silk  hat  correct?  And  if  your  >ister 
accompanies  you.  what  should  she  wear? 

Are  pearls  worn  in  the  afternoon?'  When  are  dia- 
monds worn,  anil  to  what  functions?  What  is  the 
proper  dre-s  for  the  young  lady's  chaperon?  Is  it 
permissible  to  wear  black  to  a  wedding,  even  if  one 
is  in  mourning? 

The  world  i>  a  harsh  judge.  It  judges  you  by 
what  you  wear  even  more  severely  than  by  what  you 
do  and  say  If  you  would  lie  respected,  if  you  would 
be  conceded  a  success,  you  must  dress  correctly  and 
in  full  accordance  with  etiquette's  laws. 

Book  of  Etiquette 

In  Two  Comprehensive  Volumes 

The  world  demands  culture  If  you  can  hold 
yourself  well  in  hand,  if  you  have  the  polish  and 
poise  that  come  with  the  knowledge  thai  you  are 
doing  and  saying  only  what  is  absolutely  correct, 
you  will  be  admitted  to  the  highest  society.  If  you 
are  refined,  well  bred,  you  will  command  respect 
wherever  you  go. 


The  "Book  of  Etiquette''  makes  it  possible  for 
every  one  to  be  polished,  cultivated.  It  tells  you 
just  what  is  right  to  do  and  wear  and  write  and  say 
at  all  times.  It  corrects  the  blunders  you  have  per- 
haps unconsciously,  been  making.  It  dispels  the 
doubt  that  you  may  have  had.  It  helps  you.  with 
its  rich  illustrations,  to  solve  the  problems  that 
have  been  puzzling  you.  It  comes  to  you,  in  fact, 
as  a  revelation  toward  perfect  etiquette. 

With  the  "Book  of  Etiquette'  to  refer  to,  you 
will  be  without  question  cultured  in  your  dinner 
etiquette.  You  will  know  what  to  do  and  say,  with- 
out embarrassment,  when  you  overturn  a  cup  oi 
coffee  on  your  hostess's  tablecover.  You  will  know 
how  to  eat  lettuce  leaves,  and  how  to  use  your  knife- 
correctly.  You- will  know  how  to  dispose  of  cherry 
and  grape  stones.  You  will  know  how  to  use  the 
finger-bowl  and  the  napkin  with  the  ease  and  grace 
that  bespeaks  culture  of  the  highest  degree. 

The   splendid   two-volume   set    reveals   to   you   the 
definite   e  nventi  ns   that   the   \v<  rid  demands  ..' 
wedding  and  the  funeral.     It  reveals  the  set  - 
rect  introductions  and  acknowledgments.     It  te" 
how  t  >  word  your  calling  cards,  y  ur  wedding  i: 
tions,  your  cards  cf  thanks.     It  helps  you  to  be  culti- 
vated and  refined  at  all  times. 


Send  No  Money! 

A  complete  and  enlarged  two-volume  set  of  the     Book 
of  Etiquette"   is   being   offered   to  meet   the  Increased  de- 
mands.    This  new  edition   will  go  quickly.     Each  volume 
is  attractive  and  well  hound.     And  the  two  voluru. 
be  sent  you  absolutely  free  for  five  d 

Are  YOU  sure  that  you  know  how  to  introduce  two 
people  correctly?  Do  vol"  know  your  dinner  etiquette 
so  well  thai  you  can  dine  with  the  most  cultured  people  of 
your  acquaintance,  and  be  thoroughly  at  ease?  Do  Vol 
know  just  what  is  right  to  do  and  say  and  wear  and  writt- 
en e\  er>   occasion? 

You  will  find  invaluable  aid  in  this  splendid  two-volume 
Book  of  Etiquette  You  will  want  to  keep  it  handv  where 
you  can  refer  10  it  again  and  again.  Send  for  your  set 
how — just  the  coupon  will  do — and  discover  for  yourself 
how  much  there  really  is  to  know  in  the  world  of  good 
society. 

Don't    delay       Send    the    free   examination    coupon    for 
your  sei    today.      Examine  it.      Head   a   chapter  here 
(here      Ket  p  tile  books  and  read  them  for  five  days.     Then, 
when  you  find  that  they  are  the  two  most  interest i:  - 
instructive  books  you  ever  read,  send  us  onl>   S3  50  in  com- 
plete payment  and  the  mi  is  yours.     Or.  if  you  are  (0 
reason  not  BatiS&ed,  return  them  and  you  won  t  owi 
cent.     Mail  the  coupon  now!    It   costs  you  nothing  to  dis- 
cover  for   yourself   how   delightful   and    how   valuable   the 
"Book  of  Etiquette"  is'    Nelson  Doubleday,  Inc.. 
391,  Oyster  Bay,  New  York. 


NELSON  DOUBLEDAY,   Inc. 

Dept.  391,  Oyster  Bay,  New  York 

Without  money  In  advance,  or  obligation  on  m> 

send  me  the  Two  \  Olume  Bel  of  the  Bin>k  of  Etiquette. 
Within  .")  davs  I  will  either  return  the  books  or  send  you 
s:i.."iO  in  full   payment       It   is  understood   •  li.it   I  ai 

-1  to  keep  tin  books  if  1  am  not  delighted  with  them. 


Name 


Address 


□  (-!.  -  luare  if  you  wani  t 

beautiful  lull  leather  binding  at   live  dollar:      ' 
examination  pi 
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Famous  since  1842 


Do  You  Know  the  Store  We  Mean? 

There's  a  store  near  you  that  has  been  selected  as  agent  for 
the  sale  of  Whitman's  Chocolates.  Usually  it's  a  drug  store. 
Anyway  it  is  noted  for  its  enterprise  and  fair-dealing,  and  for 
its  spirit  of  service.  This  store  only  carries  Whitman's  candies, 
and  it  offers  you  a  wide  variety.  It  gets  every  package  direct 
from  Whitman's  and  guarantees  satisfaction  with  every  package 
sold. 

It  will  profit  you  to  know  this  store.      If  you  do  not,  write  and  ask  us 
STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

Sole  makers  of  Whitman's  Instantaneous  Chocolate,  Cocoa  and  Marshmallow  Whip 

New  York  Branch:  215  W.  33rd  Street  Chicago  Branch:  1537  Michigan  Avenue,  South 
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IRELAND'S    STORMY   PEACE 


HAS  THE  DOVE  OF  PEACE  been  kept  hovering  so  long 
over  Ireland  that  it  has  developed  into  a  stormy  petrel? 
Each  victory  won  in  its  name  is  accompanied  by  news 
of  further  dissension,  new  clashings  of  opinion,  and  the  outbreak 
of  fresh  feuds  among  the  friends  of  Irish 
freedom.  Thus  while  a  large  part  of  the 
world's  press  is  enthusiastically  hailing 
the  Dail  Eireann's  acceptance  of  the 
Irish  Free  State  at  the  end  of  seven 
hundred  years  of  heart-breaking  con- 
flict, and  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  of 
peace  and  prosperity  for  Ireland,  other 
voices  pierce  this  chorus  with  phrases 
of  denunciation  and  defiance,  or  with 
ominous  predictions  of  disaster.  The 
final  break  between  the  followers  of 
Arthur  Griffith  and  those  of  Eamonn  De 
Valera  is*  regarded  by  The  Sinn  Feiner 
(New  York)  as  probably  "the  beginning 
of  civil  war  of  a  terrible  and  revengeful 
character  in  the  whole  of  Ireland." 
The  Irish  Republic  has  been  "betrayed 
in  the  house  of  its  friends,"  declares  The 
Irish  World  (New  York),  which  agrees 
with  The  Sinn  Feiner  in  hailing  De 
Valera  as  the  true  patriot  in  this  crisis, 
but  goes  further  and  denounces  Griffith, 
Collins,  Duggan,  Barton  and  Duffy,  who 
signed  the  treaty  in  London  on  Decem- 
ber G,  as  "guilty  of  black  treason  to  the 
Irish   Republic." 

But   the   same   charge,   directed   this 
time  against   De  Valera,   is  hinted  in 
another  Irish-American  Sinn  Fein  paper, 
The  Gaelic  American,  which  character- 
izes    the     ex-President     of     the     Irish 
Republic  as  "the  man  who   made   the 
split  in  America  to  destroy  the  machin- 
i'i-.\    that  had  defeated  British  intrigue 
for    a    generation,    and    who   is    now 
making   a   split   in  Ireland    to  gratify 
his  vanity  and  his  personal  revenge." 
out   to   demonstrate    conclusively    the 
people  for  governing  themselves,   and   to  play   England's  game 
—as  some  who  have  made  a  oloS3  study  of  his  actions  for  the 
past  two  years  insist  is   his  real   purpose 
—he    could    not    have    done    his    work 
better,"  remarks  this  paper. 
While    such    Dublin    papers    as    The 

Freeman's  Journal,  The  Irish  Independent, 
ami  the  Irish  Times  agree  that  the  great 


THE   PROVISIONAL   PRESIDENT. 

Arthur  Griffith,  founder  of  Sinn  Fein,  who 
headed  the  Irish  delegation  that  signed  the 
Irish-British  treaty,  and  led  the  fight  for  rati- 
fication in  the  Dail  Kireann.  has  formed  a  pro- 
visional Irish  government  which  is  to  function 
between  De  Valera's resignation  and  the  estab- 
lishing of  the  Irish  Free  State. 


"If  De  Valera  had  set 

unfitness     of    the    Irish 


Several  important  articles  on  China, 
omitted  from  this  Issue  lor  lack  of 
space,     will     appear     next      w»>ek. 


majority  of  the  Irish  people  want  peace  and  are  willing  to  give 
up  a  shadowy  Republic  for  a  substantial  Free  State,  De  Valera 
insists  that  "the  heart  of  the  Irish  people  is  as  republican  to-day 
as  ever,"  and  that  "the  Irish  Republic  still  exists"  and  will 

continue  to  exist  until  "disestablished" 
by  the  Irish  people  themselves.  When 
the  Dail  Eireann  voted,  by  the  narrow 
margin  of  seven,  to  ratify  the  treaty 
establishing  the  Irish  Free  State,  De 
Valera  resigned  the  Sinn  Fein  presi- 
dency and  announced  his  intention  to 
continue  the  fight  for  the  recognition 
of  the  Republic.  Explaining  his  posi- 
tion to  the  newspaper  men  in  Dublin, 
he  said: 

"I  shall  continue  by  every  means  in 
our  power  to  resist  any  authority  im- 
posed upon  the  Irish  people.  Any 
go\  eminent  deriving  its  authority  from 
the  people  will  have  my  respect  and  my 
obedience.  I  shall  never  take  an  oath 
such  as  is  contained  in  the  treaty. 

"Any  vote  taken  at  the  present  time 
would  not  represent  the  freely  deter- 
mined choice  of  the  Irish  people,  be- 
cause a  threat  of  force  -till  exists.  Not 
until  British  troops  leave  Ireland  and 
all  threats  of  force  are  withdrawn  will 
the  people  have  a  free  choi 

Yet  when  the  Dail's  vote  acceptinq; 
the  treaty  was  announced.  Dublin 
Correspondents  tell  us.  it  was  received 
"with  such  jubilation  as  had  never  be- 
fore rung  through  the  streets  of  Dub- 
lin."     The  news  "swept    over   Ireland 

* 

from  town  to  town  and  from  village  to 
village,"  and  was  celebrated  by  "the 
booming  of  flashlights,  the  roar  of 
cheers,  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  the 
kindling  of  joy-tires  on  the  hilltop-.'' 
The  national  executive-  of  the  Irish 
Labor  Party,  an  organization  pledged  to 
the  establishment  of  a  workers'  repub- 
lic, issued  a  proclamation  accepting  the  Free  State,  in  which  he 
said:  "Xo  such  republic  having  been  achieved  by  the  party 
which  has  been  in  the  ascendent,  it  is  no  retrogression  on  the 
pari  of  the  Labor  Party  to  avail  itself  of  the  machinery  of  what- 
ever political  instrument  may  be  fash- 
ioned in  pursuance  of  our  objective." 
Altho  the  action  of  the  Dail  was  only 
one  step  in  the  formula  of  ratification. 
British  opinion,  London  correspondents 
report,  regards  it  as  settling  the  question: 
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'ITS  A  LONG  WAY  TO  TIPPERARY." 

— Gale  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 


and  the  British  Government,  they  saw  is  proceeding  on  that 
basis,  leaving  the  Irish  factions  to  settle  their  own  differences. 

During  the  debate  in  the  Dail  Arthur  Griffith  characterized  as 
"damnable  hypocrisy"  the  assertion  of  the  treaty's  opponents 
thai  the  Sinn  Fein  oath  made  it  impossible  to  indorse  the  treaty 
without  treason  to  the  republic.  This  hypocrisy,  he  said,  was 
calculated  to  cost  the  lives  of  thousands  of  Irishmen.  At  the 
same  time  he  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"All  we  ask  is  that  we  be  not  obstructed  until  we  have  gone 
to  the  people  and  let  them  decide.  If  the  Irish  people  turn 
down  the  Free  State  for  the  Republic,  I  will  follow  in  the  ranks." 

As  to  the  attitude  of  the  Irish  people,  correspondents  on  the 
spot  say  that  more  than  ninety  per  cent,  desire  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Free  State;  and  in  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  we  read: 

"The  ratification  by  the  Dail  of  the  London  compact  marks 
a  turning-point  in  the  troubled  history  of  Ireland.  The  close 
margin  by  which  the  victory  was  achieved  does  not  measure 
the  relative  strength  of  the  two  factions  among  the  people  of 
Southern  Ireland.  Four  hundred  thousand  Southern  Union- 
ists were  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  treaty,  while  the  three 
million  Celtic  Irish,  if  the  Irish  press,  the  Catholic  hierarchy, 
the  county  councils  and  the  business  and  farmers'  associations 
are  any  criterion,  are  fully  two-thirds   in   favor  of  the  treaty. 

"Against  Mr.  De  Valera's  formula,  a  'Republic  of  Ireland, 
Mr.  Griffith  -has  put  a  much  more  universal  appeal,  namely. 
'Ireland  for  the  Irish.'  In  the  De  Valera  formula  there  is  no 
prospect  for  unity  in  Ireland.  The  one  .  million  Unionists  in' 
Ulster  and  the  four  hundred  thousand  Unionists  in  the  South 
look  upon  the  King  as  the  symbol  of  British  unity.  They  would 
never  agree  to  abandon  the  King,  which  means  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  British  Empire,  for  a  republican  Ireland. 

"The  Griffith  formula,  'Ireland  for  the  Irish,'  offers  hospitality 
for  all  Irishmen,  whether  Royalist  or  Republican.  Protestant  or 
( 'atholic.  It  is  the  formula  which  is  bound  to  win  in  the  coming 
(lections." 

To  the  charge  that  the  Irish  have  only  accepted  the  treaty 
at  the  point  of  British  bayonets,  the  Boston  Transcript  replies: 

"It  is  true  that  in  expressing  their  desire  to  accept  they  had 


in  view  the  alternative  of  a  war  that  might  well  have  been  end- 
less. But  to  have  chosen  the  alternative  of  war  they  would 
have  had  to  choose  war  for  war's  sake,  and  not  for  the  sake  of 
freedom.    That  freedom  they  were  offered  under  the  agreement." 

"  It  is  to  the  policy  of  war  that  Mr.  De  Valera  would  commit  the 
Irish  people,"  points  out  the  New  York  World.  But  "in  spite 
of  all  the  tumult  and  the  shouting,  Ireland  is  going  forward  to 
freedom  and  unity,"  declares  the  New  York  Globe,  which  adds: 

"The  sober  sense  of  the  Irish  people  triumphed  over  the 
academic  fanaticism  of  De  Valera.  Griffith,  who  has  embodied 
the  best  wisdom  of  the  island,  is  now  the  titular  as  well  as  the 
actual  head  of  the  government.  Griffith  has  not  an  easy  course  to 
sail,  but  what  pioneering  patriot  has  ever  had  his  way  smoothed? 
Griffith  has  but  a  small  majority.  The  number  of  Ameri- 
cans who  favored  the  formation  of  the  United  States  was  rela- 
tively fewer.  Long  after  the  Revolutionary  war  was  ended 
divisive  influences  in  this  country  seemed  stronger  than  those 
which  made  for  unity.  Slowly  and  by  small  majorities  the 
foundations  of  the  nation  were  builded. 

"So  has  it  been  in  other  crises.  But,  however  slight  the 
balance,  the  American  people  in  every  crisis  have  ultimately  found 
the  wisdom  necessary  for  self-preservation.  Irish  history  seems  to 
be  following  American  precedents.  The  travail  has  been  enor- 
mous and  the  danger  is  not  yet  passed,  but  Ireland  is  carrying  on." 

With  the  "rebirth  of  Ireland,"  remarks  the  Manchester  Union, 
"the  last  English-speaking  people  held  in  subjection  becomes  a 
free  people."  While  the  settlement  is  not  ideal,  since  it  does 
not  necessarily  include  Ulster  in  its  scope,  notes  the  Washington 
Post,  it  nevertheless  represents  a  great  advance.  "The  con- 
stitutional status  of  the  Irish  Free  State,"  it  reminds  us,  "goes 
away  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  O'Connell,  Butt,  Parnell,  or 
Redmond."     Moreover,  as  the  Springfield  Republican  remarks: 

"The  treaty  does  not  fix  the  status  of  Ireland  for  all  eternity. 
As  General  Jan  Smuts  pointed  out  last  year,  under  the  dominion 
status  it  can  work  for  a  progressive  development.  Much  that 
was  withheld  in  the  plan  which  he  then  advised  the  Irish  to 
accept  has  since  been  granted,  and  for  the  present  the  British 
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THE  BRIDE'S  FATHER  SHOULD  NOT  TRY 
TO  LOOK  TOO  RELIEVED. 

- — Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 
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Government  has  gone  as  far  as  it  can.  But  it,  does  not  follow 
thai  there  may  no1  in  the  future  be  further  changes  if  aft<  l-  frial 
Ireland  desires  them. 

"This  is  the  consideration  which  made  possible  a  majority  for 
a  treaty  which  many  of  those  who  vjoted  for  it,  do  not  pr<  tend 
to  like." 

"The  only  Irish  who  have  a  right  to  take  pari  in  the  discussion 
as  to  whether  the  Irish  Free  State  or  an  Irish  Republic  will  best 
serve  the  cause  of  the  Irish  people  are  the  men  and  women  who 
have  offered  their  lives  and  their  fortunes  in  the  cause,"  remarks 
the  Socialist  New  York  Call,  which  goes  on  to  say: 

"As  a  Socialist  paper  we  have  been  glad  of  the  privilege  of 
doing  what  little  Ave  could  to  further  the  battle  for  political 
freedom  waged  by  the  Irish  people.  .  .  . 

"The  Irish  Free  State  will  not  accomplish  the  industrial  free- 
dom of  the  Irish  workers,  and  they  are  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  Ireland.  Neither  would  an  Irish  Republic.  We  have  a 
republic  right  here.  Would  any  one  but  a  fool  contend  that 
the  workers  in  the  United  States  are  free? 

"But  "with  the  rule  of  an  alien  race  removed  from  Ireland 
her,,  people  will  have  their  energies  released  to  fight  the  bigger 
battle  for  industrial  freedom.  They  have  learned  what  organ- 
ized power  can  do.  We  have  hopes  that  they  will  show  the  same 
spirit  in  fighting  those  of  their  own  race  who  attempt  to  exploit 
them  as  they  have  shown  in  fighting  for  their  political  freedom. 
If  they  do  Ireland  may  be  one  of  the  first  countries  in  the  world 
to  achieve  real  freedom." 

The  Irish  Republic  (Chicago),  recalling  Parnell's  remark  that 
"no  man  can  set  bounds  to  the  onward  march  of  a  nation," 
hopes  that  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the  Dail  Eireann  "is 
a  step  forward  towards  the  ultimate  goal  of  complete  inde- 
pendence." It  adds:  "We  have  no  doubt  how  the  Irish  people 
would  have  exprest  themselves  if  they  had  full  and  complete 
liberty  to  do  so  without  the  threat  of  a  renewal  of  war  on  women 
and  children.  Their  expression  would  have  been  for  full  and 
complete  separation  from  Great  Britain."  That  a  republic  and 
complete  independence  is  Ireland's  ultimate  goal  is  the  conviction 
also  of  The  Gaelic  American  and  the  Irish  World.  Of  the  present 
situation  the  latter  paper  says: 

"Neither  Ireland  nor  England  is  a  gainer  by  it.  Ireland  as 
yet  has  not  recovered  her  full  rights  as  a  nation;  England  has 
not  the  assurance  that  the  Irish  people  and  the  Irish  race  through- 
out the  world  have  those  friendly  sentiments  toward  her  so 
necessary  for  her  security  in  the  coming  years." 

As  The  Sinn  Feiner  (New  York)  sees  it,  the  question  can  only 
be  settled  by  an  unrestricted  plebescite  of  the  Irish  people. 
"Nothing  else,"  it  declares,  "will  save  Ireland  from  what  we 
believe  to  be  inevitable  chaos,  anarchy  and   internecine  strife." 

The  majority  of  American  papers,  however,  seem  to  agree  with 
the  New  York  Evening  World  that  the  Dail's  indorsement  of 
the  Irish  Free  State  has  already  assured  the  birth  of  a  new  Ire- 
land. To  quote  further  from  this  paper,  which  has  always 
championed  the  Irish  cause: 

"When  it,  comes  to  deciding  what  does  or  does  not  accord  with 
Irish  aspirations,  the  will  of  Ireland  is  seen  to  be  a  bigger  thing 
than  the  embittered  obstinacy  of  fanatics  who  have  capitalized 
old  hatreds  into  an  irreconcilable  political  creed  for  their  own 
power  and   profit. 

The  same  is  true  of  Irish  opinion  all  over  the  world. 

"Professional  Irish  in  the  United  states  are  already  feeling 
out   Irish  sentiment  here.      The   Friends  of   Irish    Freedom   have 

promptly  issued  a  statement  to  tin-  effect  that  'even  if  the  [rish 
Republic  be  now  abandoned  by  a  majority  of  the  present 
spokesmen  for  the  Irish  people,  we,  of  Irish  blood,  refuse  to 
accept  for  our  race  a  position  of  subserviency  to  any  other  race 
on  earth.' 

"The  answer  to  this  should  be  that  persons  of  Irish  blood  who 
light  the  Irish  Free  State  stamp  themselves  as  mere  lighting 
Irish  who  would  rather  fight  one  another  than  not  tight  at  all. 
For  them  Irish  freedom  is  not  an  aim  bul  a  pretext.  America 
and  every  sane  Irish-Ann  rican  is  sick  of  them." 


LITTLE  TIFFS  IN  THE  FRANCO-BRITISH 

ENTENTE 

RATHER  BEWILDERING  it  is  to  an  American  to  red 
in  a  newspaper  editorial  that  while  the  French  and  British 
Premiers  were  Irving  their  hardest  to  engineer  an  alliance 
between  their  respective  countries  at  Cannes,  a  movement  was 
being  vigorously  prest  on  both  sides  of  the  Straits  of  Dover  for 
the  denunciation  of  the  Entente  <  ordiale.  If  we  suppose  a  reader 
to  be  led  by  this  bewildermenl  to  go  to  some  newspaper  file  and 
study  the  foreign  press  dispatches  for  a  week  <>r  so  back  he  would 
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WHICH  IS  SAFER,  WEAPONS  OR   FRIENDS? 

— Thomas  in  the  Detroit  News. 


discover  a  strange  apparent  contradiction.  He  would  find  it 
stated  with  emphasis  and  authority  that  every  consideration  of 
mutual  interest  compels  the  closest  cooperation  and  unity 
between  France  and  Britain — and  he  would  find  it  asserted  with 
equal  emphasis  and  authority  that  the  interests  of  each  nation 
compel  a  foreign  policy  diametrically  opposed,  in  fact,  almost 
hostile,  to  that  of  the  other.  Here  is  at  least  a  paradox  that  may 
explain  the  angry  or  aggrieved  mutterihgs  of  London  and  Paris 
journals,  the  Cabinet  crisis  at  Fan'-,  the  controversy  over 
foreign  policy  between  Briand  and  ex-President  Poincare", 
and  the  sudden  adjournment  of  the  Allied  Conference  al 
( 'amies. 

Turning  for  a  moment  to  the  relation  between  the  Cannes 
meeting  and  the  Washington  Conference,  the  reader  would  find 
American  opinion  far  from  united.  A  Republican  daily  declares 
that  the  Washington  Conference  played  a  great  part  in  contribut- 
ing to  the  "happy  possibility"  of  a  new  Anglo-French  pact,  while 
a  Democratic  newspaper  thinks  the  Cannes  arrangements 
illuminate  "the  constitutional  defects  of  the  Washington  Con- 
ference," and  an  independent,  somewhat  pro-Wilson  journal 
lightly  observes  that  "  Briand  and  Lloyd  George  have  done  more 
for  the  peace  of  the  world  in  twenty-four  hours  than  the  Disarma- 
ment Conference  accomplished  in  two  months.*'  But  on  a  wider 
survey  he  would  discover  that  the  Republican  Washington  P 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  and  New  York  Evening  Mail&vi 
truly  delighted  over  the  prospect  of  closer  ties  between  France 
and  England  as  are  the  Democratic  New  York  Times  and 
World,  or  the  Independent  New  York  V.  ■  ning  Post  and  Boston 
Christian  Science  Monitor.    To  let   The  World  speak  for  them  all: 

"By  this  act  the  fear  of  German  aggressii  n.  real  or  imaginary, 
disappears.  The  hope  of  revenge  still  cherished  by  German  re- 
actionaries disappears.     For  while  the  British  fleel  controls  the 
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North  Sea  and  is  pledged  to  the  defense  of  France,  there  is  not 
even  a  lunatic  in  Germany  who  would  risk  a  war.  There  is  no 
moderately  sane  man  who  would  find  it  worth  while  to  spend  a 
paper  mark  preparing  for  such  a  war.  The  moral  disarmament  of 
Germany,  for  which  M.  Briand  pleaded,  is  assured. 

"That  being  the  case,  the  moral  disarmament  of  France  must 
follow.  In  giving  guaranties  against  the  revival  of  German 
militarism  Mr.  Lloyd  George  offers  France  the  opportunity  to 
clear  herself  of  the  suspicion  that  she  possesses  a  budding  mili- 
tarism of  her  own.  France  can  now  lay  down  her  arms,  can  lay 
aside  her  grandiose  submarine  dreams,  can  come  back  into  the 
family  of  nations.  The  danger  of  isolation  is  gone,  the  reckless- 
ness born  of  isolation  has  no  further  justification.  To  the  French 
moderates  has  been  given  strength  to  fight  the  French  jingoes." 

And,  remarks  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin, 

"If  it  be  true  that  in  addition  to  afresh  Franco-British  defensive 
accord  Italy  and  Belgium  are  to  be  brought  into  a  defensive 


FRANCE  IS  SAID  TO  HAVE  At*   DlA06ERATE0> 


ide*  of  protection  meeded 
But  can  you  blame  her? 
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IT  DEPENDS  UPON    THE   POINT  OF   VIEW. 

— Westerman  in  The  Ohio  State  Journal. 


entente  along  with  France  and  Great  Britain,  then  so  much  the 
better.  This  would  be  very  useful  for  brushing  aside  a  certain 
amount  of  irritable  ill-feeling  evident  for  some  time  between 
Rome  and  Paris.  Indeed  there  would  then  have  been  reestab- 
lished, partly  at  Washington  and  partly  at  Cannes,  that  cordial 
solidarity  of  the  former  'principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers' 
— Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Japan  and  the  United  States — 
that  affords  the  best  hope  of  peace  now  to  be  found  in  ihe  world.'' 

But  this  Philadelphia  paper  is  fully  aware  of  "the  natural 
causes  for  divergence  of  view  between  the  English,  a  people 
requiring  economic  and  financial  stability  to  restore  the  foreign 
markets  by  which  they  live,  and  the  French,  with  a  land  devas- 
tated by  the  war,  adjoining  sullen  Germany,  requiring  German 
reparations  and  German  money  and  repayment  by  Russia  to 
avoid  bankruptcy."  Writers  for  the  British  press  are  also  cog- 
nizant of  this  conflict  of  policy,  and  have  of  late  been  discussing 
it  freely.  As  .Mr.  Herbert  Sidebotham  asks  in  a  Cannes  dispatch 
to  the  London  Daily  Chronicle.  "Can  these  two  conceptions  of 
policy  be  reconciled?"  The  question  reappears  in  The  Daily 
Chn  editorial  comment  on  the  "gulf  which  yawns  between 

French  militarism  and  the  ideals  of  the  English-speaking  world  ": 

"Great  Britain  stands  for  a  peaceful  Europe,  for  reconciliation, 
for  disarmament  and  for  economic  reconstruction  in  which  every 
nation  should  share.     The  opposite  policy  of  keeping  00,000,000 


Germans  in  chronic  poverty  and  helotry,  of  spending  reparations 
moneys  on  competitive  armaments  and  of  boycotting  indefinitely 
the  Russian  population  of  100.000.000  is  quite  incompatible 
with  ours. 

"It  is  useless  to  pretend  any  longer  that  the  two  can  be  driven 
in  a  sort  of  double  harness.  We  are  fully  conscious  of  France's 
need  for  security  and  quite  willing  on  a  proper  basis  of  agrei  ment 
to  assure  it.  We  are  no  less  conscious  of  the  claims  of  her  devas- 
tated regions,  and  no  less  willing  on  the  same  terms  to  make 
further  financial  sacrifices  on  their  behalf. 

"But  the  basis  of  an  agreement  must  be  there — a  basis  in 
harmony  with  those  ideals  of  European  peace  and  reconstruction 
of  which  we  have  spoken.  We  are  not  going  to  guarantee  the 
French  frontiers  if  France  is  to  continue  an  aggressive,  self- 
centered,  war-breeding  policy  throughout  Europe  and  the  Near 
East.  We  are  not  going  to  make  financial  sacrifices  if  she  is  to 
spend  their  proceeds  on  multiplying  her  armies  of  black  troops 
and  her  fleets  of  submarines." 

Almost  the  first  utterance  of  Sir  Philip  Gibbs  when  he  landed 
in  New  York  for  his  present  lecture  tour  was  an  assertion  of  the 
"strong  friendly  sentiment"  felt  in  England  for  the  French 
people  and  of  his  belief  that  the  present  antagonism  "can  and 
will  be  removed."  But  in  a  long  cable  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Herald,  written  a  few  days  before,  Sir  Philip  enlarged  upon 
French  ill-feeling  for  Great  Britain.  After  explaining  the  points 
of  divergence  to  which  attention  has  already  been  called,  he  said: 

"I  can  understand  the  French  suspicion  and  disgust  because 
we  seem  to  be  leaning  always  to  the  German  side  of  the  argument, 
shrinking  from  the  French  severities  in  dealing  with  the  enemy. 
How  is  it,  they  ask  naturally  enough,  that  you  see  such  sweet 
reasonableness  in  the  German  arguments  and  German  pleas  for 
postponement  or  avoidance  of  debts,  German  insincerities  and 
dishonesties? 

"The  answer  is  simple,  but  unconvincing  to  any  Frenchman. 
Because  in  England  there  are  approaching  two  million  people 
out  of  work;  because  British  exports  or  manufactured  goods, 
upon  which  our  life  as  a  nation  depends,  have  declined  by  63 
per  cent.;  because  our  ships  are  without  cargoes  and  the  world's 
carrying  trades  are  strangled;  because  England  will  perish 
unless  there  is  a.  revival  of  prosperity  in  Europe,  which  can  never 
happen  if  Germany  is  kept  in  a  bankrupt  state,  so  reacting  in 
decadence  and  disease  upon  all  surrounding  countries." 

True  as  all  this  is,  it  is  no  less  true,  contends  a  Paris  cor- 
respondent of  The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  that  without  the 
entente  between  England  and  France  "a  peace  policy  in  Europe 
is  impossible."  On  the  one  hand,  "the  effect  of  being  thrown 
over  by  England  would  be.  that  France  would  immediately  pro- 
ceed to  act  alone  and  to  do  precisely  those  things  which  England 
wishes  her  not  to  do.  France  would  be  driven  to  despair,  and  the 
fire-eating  elements  would  lie  encouraged."     On  the  other  hand: 

"British  friendship  for  and  economic  cooperation  with  Ger- 
many would  be  entirely  useless  if  at  the  same  time  France  were 
taking  stern  measures — as  left  to  her  own  resources  she  might — 
and  were  determined  on  being  paid  or  on  occupying  Germany. 
These  two  incompatible  policies  would  simply  result  in  the  speedy 
collapse  of  Germany.  France,  too,  would  suffer  for  what  would 
undoubtedly  be  an  outbreak  of  folly.  But,  then,  so  would 
England  and  so  would  Europe  generally." 

So  the  conclusion  of  this  writer  is  that  while  it  is  "indeed 
growing  exceedingly  difficult  for  France  and  England  to  work 
together,"  for  a  long  time  to  come  "they  must  endeavor  to  do 
so  on  pain  of  making  confusion  worse  confounded."  The  chief 
positive  advantage  in  such  a  treaty  as  the  Premiers  have  been 
working  on  is,  in  the  opinion  of  a  New  York  Times' s  Paris  corre- 
spondent, that  "it  would  form  in  Europe  a  point  of  stability  amid 
so  much  that  is  Unstable  and   fluctuating."     Moreover: 

"It  would  compel  a  joint  policy  instead  of  the  present  method 
of  pulling  two  ways.  It  would  compel  both  countries  to  regard 
their  problems  from  the  general  point  of  view  of  the  interest  of 
Europe  and  the  world,  and,  it  is  pointed  out,  while  tending  to 
deter  Lloyd  George  from  adventures  like  that  of  attempting 
to  resume  trade  with  Russia  before  there  were  railroads  to  trade 
along,  it  may  lead  France  into  a  more  liberal  and  less  despondent 
frame  of  mind." 
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EUROPE  REDISCOVERING  SOLVENCY 
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VOLUMBUS,  WE  ARF  BERE,"  is  suggested  as  the 
American  slogan  at  the  economic  conference  to  be 
held  in  March  in  the  city  where  (lie  discoverer  of 
America  was  born  in  1451.  Genoa  is  henceforth  likely  to  lie 
associated  in  history  with  other  important  discoveries,  editors 
and  press  correspondents  suggest.  There  is  the 
discovery  of  the  Allied  Supreme  Council  that  it  is 
lime  for  Europe  to  unite  its  economic  forces  to  pre- 
vent  a  general  smash,  and  the  discovery  announced 
by  Lloyd  George  at  Cannes,  namely,  that  Europe 
can  pull  itself  out  of  its  financial  troubles  without 
waiting  any  longer  to  see  what  America  is  going  to 
do  about  it.  And  Germany  and  Russia,  for  years 
outcasts,  will  be  discovered  among  the  conferees  at 
Genoa.  It  was  bound  to  be  only  a  question  of  time, 
we  read  in  the  Baltimore  News,  "before  Europe 
would  get  down  to  earth  and  realize  that  she  is  not 
a  collection  of  unrelated  entities  but  a  sel  of  inter- 
locking parts  in  an  economic  machine,  none  of  which 
will  function  properly  if  the  others  have  had  their 
bearings  burned  away."  Ambassador  Harvey  told 
the  Supreme  Council  al  Cannes  that  its  "unanimous 
accord  for  the  reconstruction  of  Europe  and  the 
tacit  agreement  to  recognize  Russia  under  certain 
conditions"  Avas  "one  of  the  greatest  things  it  has 
ever  done."  And  so,  comments  the  Newark  \<  ws, 
Europe,  which  has  never  been  one,  seems  now  on 
the  point  of  being  driven  together  by  necessity. 

Europe's  adoption  of  the  self-help  idea  wins 
applause  on  these  shores,  being  favorably  commented  on  in  edi- 
torials with  such  headlines  as  "Home  Rule  for  Europe,"  and 
"Europe  Going  Back  to  Work."  "Once  the  European  govern- 
ments get  the  idea  that  their  salvation  depends  upon  themselves 
and  not  upon  a  wealthy  friend  across  the  Atlantic,  they  will 
make  substantial  progress  toward  recovery,"  the  Birmingham 
Age-Herald  is  convinced.  Lloyd  George's  declaration  that 
Europe  ought  to  settle  her  problems  herself  without  waiting  for 
American  aid  and  advice  is  characterized  by  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  as  "hopeful,"  "sound"  and  "right." 
and  "it  may  be  added  that,  such  is  the  perversity  of  human 
nature,  it  is  also  the  course  of  action  that  is  likely  to  help  most 
in  arousing  the  interest  of  the  United  States."  Nothing,  we 
are  told,  "is  so  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  recalcitrant 
element  in  Congress  as  the  fact  that  the  other  nations  are  pro- 
oeeding  without  us  and  that  they  have  no  disposition  either  to 
seek  or  to  wait  for  our  decision  in  economic  matters."  This 
paper  believes  the  United  States  Government  should  accept  the 
invitation  to  join  the  conference  at  Genoa,  as  do  also  the  New 
York  Times,  World,  and  Commercial,  Manchester  Union, 
Baltimore  News  and  Duluth  Herald.  The  New  York  Evening 
Post  insists  that  we  can  not  be  a  mere  bystander,  saying: 

"The  opportunity  afforded  us  by  the  Genoa  Conference  is  the 
opportunity  of  improving  conditions  which  heretofore  we  have 
merely  criticized,  and  criticized  from  a  safe  distance.  We  have' 
had  the  bad  grace  to  stand  off  and  say  how  badly  France  was 
acting,  for  example.  How  much  better  were  we  acting.'  What 
Were  we  doing  to  give  France  any  reason  for  not  acting  exactly 
as  she  has?  Our  attitude  said  plainly,  '  Don't  count  on  us.  \\  e 
are  through.'  Then  we  proceeded  to  hold  up  our  hands  in  holy 
horror  at  France's  fears  and  misgivings.  Our  mere  presence 
at  the  important  series  of  international  conferences  which  have 
followed  the  war  would  have  been  most  reassuring  to  moderate 
opinion  in  Prance  and  have  enabled  that  opinion  to  assert  itself 
more  strongly.  Men  like  Briand  could  have  challenged  the 
extremists  as  they  have  not  dared  to  challenge  them.  In  the 
\  ery  act  of  criticizing  Prance  for  rattling  the  saber  we  have  taken 
up  a  position  of  aloofness  which  virtually  bids  lun-  rely  upon  the 
saber.  France's  fears  of  at  lack  by  a.  disarmed  Germany  have  been 
matched  by  our   fears  of  entanglement    in  a  disrupted   Europe. 


"Our  economic  interest  in  European  readjustment  demands 
our  presence  at  Genoa.  Whether  we  think  of  interest  on  the 
huge  debt,  on  OUT  books  or  of  the  trade  which  used  to  be  on  our 
books  we  are  thinking  of  something  which  can  not  be  ours 
without  our  active  effort.  To  reject  the  invitation  to  meet  with 
the  other  Powers  for  a  discussion  of  the  economic  condition  of 
Europe  would  be  to  reject  an  invitation  to  improve  our  own 
economic  condition." 


THE   NEW   KOOF  IS   FINE— BIT   THE   FOUNDATION    is   ROTTEN. 

— Robinson  in  the  Baltimore  5 


But  other  observers  are  not  quite  so  sure.  A-  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel,  for  instance,  puts  it.  "if  Europe  gets  down  to  business 
this  country  will  watch  the  proceedings  sympathetically.  But. 
first  of  all,  we  require  to  be  shown."  And  the  Washington  Post, 
which  is  popularly  supposed  to  reflect  Administration  opinion, 
holds  that  the  recent  policy  of  the  Allies  "has  been  such  as  to 
discourage  cooperation  by  the  United    Stat'  If    the    spirit 

shown  by  France  in  the  submarine  discussions  " operates  also  on 
the  reparations  and  Russian  problems,  with  an  e;  e  solely  to 
French  advantage,  these  problems  will  not  be  solved,"  we  are 
told.  Tim  Post  has  no  use  for  what  it  calls  "the  scheme  for  the 
economic  exploitation  of  Russia  by  German  organization  and 
Allied  capital."     Moreover, 

"The  Allies  are  pressing  for  the  cancellation  of  the  war  loans 
and  the  underwriting  of  Germany's  debts  by  the  United  States. 
Thus  the  Allies  are  developing  a  well-defined  plan  to  place  the 
burden  of  Europe's  losses  upon  the  backs  of  the  United  States  and 
Russia.  The  appeal  to  the  United  States  will  be  'self-interest,' 
and  the  dealings  with  Russia  will  not  be  an  appeal,  but  a  men 
physical  entry  and  seizure. 

"Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  tendency  of  European  policy  is 
obnoxious  to  the  United  States.  This  Government  has  never 
recognized  the  fraudulent  'republics'  wrested  from  Russia. 
Nor  has  this  Government  ever  given  any  intimation  that  it  will 
cancel  the  war  loans.  It  can  not  cancel  the  borrowings  from 
its  own  people  without  repudiation,  and  its  people  have  me. 
given   it   authority   to   accept,   repudiation   by  other  nation-. 

"The  Allies  can  settle  the  reparations  problem  in  a  fan-  an  1 
satisfactory  manner  if  they  will.  Until  they  have  worked  out 
such  a  settlement  it  is  idle  for  them  to  expect  the  United  States 
to  share  their  burdens.  In  no  evenl  is  it  conceivable  that  the 
United  States  will  participate  in  any  scheme  for  the  economic 
exploitation  of   Russia." 

What  should  be  the  program  of  America's  representative 
Genoa,  if  any  are  sent?      The  New  York  Journal   of 
thinks  there  are  certain  points  on   which    distinct    instructions 
ought  to  be  given  our  delegates,  to  \\  i 

"1.  While  we  are  not  ready  \<>  cancel  or  reduce  our  debt 
claims  upon  Rurope  in  the  absence  of  good  ami  suffit  ow- 

ing as  to  the  results  of  such  action,  we  should  stand  ready  to 
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consider  (and  to  urge  upon  Congress  at  a  later  date)  the  adoption 
of  a  reasonable  program  of  debt  adjustment. 

"2.  The  presence  of  an  abnormally  large  stock  of  gold  in  the 
United  States  is  dangerous  at  home  and  disastrous  to  other 
countries  which  want  to  get  back  to  a  gold  basis  of  prices.  We 
ought  to  stand  ready  to  consider  with  them  the  reestablishment 


"DON'T  BE   DISCOURAGED,   MARS,   THERE'S  PLENTY  OF 
MATERIAL  FOR  ANOTHER  CONFLAGRATION. " 

— Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service. 


of  the  gold  price  basis  and  to  be  prepared  to  join  in  plans  for 
the  redistribution  of  our  gold  holdings  under  proper  conditions. 

"3.  Investment  of  new  capital  in  European  industry  is 
necessary  both  to  Europe  and  to  the  further  maintenance  of  our 
foreign  trade,  and  we  should  therefore  be  prepared  to  offer 
some  plan  for  the  recapitalization  of  certain  industries  through 
our  aid — our  advances  to  be  suitably  seeun  d. 

"4.  Since  we  must  eventually  accept  pay  for  our  claims  in 
goods,  we  ought  not  to  commit  ourselves  in  advance  as  to  the 
tariff,  but  be  ready  to  consider  a  policy  of  reasonable  admission 
of  foreign  merchandise  at  duties  that  will  permit  its  sale  here 
instead  of  insisting  upon  prohibitory  duties." 

When  tiie  Allied  Premiers  mel  at  Cannes  on  January  (i.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  called  for  the  economic  restoration  of  Europe 
without  waiting  for  the  United  States.  The  Supreme  Council 
decided  to  call  "a  conference  of  an  economic  and  financial 
nature"  during  the  first  weeks  of  March  in  Genoa  to  include 
representatives  of  all  the  European  Powers,  Germany,  Austria, 
Hungary,  Bulgaria  and  Russia,  and  the  United  States,  if 
willing.  Certain  essential  conditions  were  laid  down  which  it 
was  stated  the  Russian  Government  musl  accept  as  a  condition 
of  recognition.     These  were: 

"(1)  The  nations  can  not  claim  the  righl  to  dictate  to  each 
other  the  principles  according  to  which  they  must  organize  with- 
in their  frontiers,  their  regime  of  property,  their  economy  and 
th<  if  government.  It  is  the  right  of  each  country  to  choose  for 
itself  the  system  which  it  prefers. 

Nevertheless  it  is  not  possible  to  place  foreign  capital 
in  order  to  help  a  country  unless  the  foreigners  who  provide  the 
capital  have  a  certitude  thai  their  property  and  rights  will  be  re- 
spected and  the  fruits  of  their  enterprise  assured. 

This  feeling  of  security  can  not  be  reestablished  unless 
nations  or  their  Governments  desiring  to  obtain  foreign  credits 
freely  <  ngage:  (a)  To  recognize  all  public  debts  and  obligations 
and  to  recogniz<  also  obligation  to  restore  or,  in  case  of  default, 
to  indemnify  all  foreign  interests  for  loss  or  damage  which  has 
been  caused  by  the  confiscation  or  sequestration  of  property; 


(b)  to  establish  legal  and  juristic  punishment  and  assure  the 
impartial  execution  of  all  commercial  or  other  contracts. 

"(4)  The  nations  ought  to  have  available  convenient  means 
of  exchange;  in  general,  financial  and  monetary  conditions  ought 
to  exist  which  offer  sufficient  guaranties. 

"(5)  All  nations  ought  to  engage  to  abstain  from  all  propa- 
ganda which  is  subversive  of  the  political  system  established  in 
other  countries. 

"  (6)  All  nations  ought  to  take  a  common  engagement  to 
abstain  from  all  aggression  on  their  neighbors." 

A  day  or  two  later  the  Supreme  Council  puts  its  O.  K.  on  the 
plan  for  an  international  finance  corporation  which  had  been 
formulated  by  a  conference  of  Allied  financiers  at  Paris.  The 
interested  countries,  which  would  include  the  United  States, 
and  also  Germany  on  a  slightly  different  basis,  would  organize 
corporations,  for  promotion  only,  with  a  combined  capital 
equivalent  to  $100,000,000.  to  serve  as  mediums  for  credit 
transactions  and  facilitating  the  activities  of  private  enterprises 
in  all  countries  where  the  business  field  now  is  obstructed  by 
lack  of  credits  and  disorganized  finances. 

The  Russian  Government  promptly  accepted  the  invitation 
from  Cannes.  The  Allied  premiers  decided  to  invite  Russia, 
the  New  York  Globe  remarks,  because  they  realize  that  "there 
can  be  no  satisfactory  economic  reconstruction  of  Europe 
without  Russia,  the  storehouse  of  the  continent's  natural  re- 
sources." And  Lenin,  who  has  come  to  learn  that  Russia 
coidd  not  live  without  its  neighbors,  was  seeking  just  such 
an    in\  itation    when    he    modified    his    communistic    program 


Copyrighted  by  the  Now  York  "Tribune,"  [nc. 

BEGINS   TO    LOOK    AS    IF    SOMEBODY    MIGHT    HAVE    TO 
DO  SOMETHING  ABOl'T  IT  SOMETIME. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 


What,   asks    The    Globe,   can    Russia's    representative   offer   at 
Genoa  toward  the  scheme  of  rebuilding  Europe? 

"Russia's  only  card,  of  course,  is  concessions  for  natural 
resources,  off(  red  on  terms  that  would,  at  the  same  time,  permit 
the   rebuilding  of   the   Soviet    transport    system  and   industries, 

and  also  furnish  the  raw  materials  that  European  factories  need 
so  sorely  to  supply  their  foreign  trade." 
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ANOTHER  BLOW  AT  PRICE-FIXING 

BUSINESS,  "ALREADY  HARRIED  ON  ALL  SIDES." 
.is  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  observes,  appar- 
ently is  surprized  by  the  Supreme  Court's  five-to-four 
decision,  during  the  first  week  of  the  New  Year,  thai  (he  Beech- 
Nut  Packing;  Company  has  no  right  to  enforce  its  prices  by  mak- 
ing wholesalers  and  jobbers  keep  retailers  in  line,  and  blaeklisl 
any  jobber  or  wholesaler  who  sells  to  a  price-cutting  retailer. 
"Shall  the  maker  of  well-ad vertised  razors,  soaps,  or  foods  be 
allowed  to  prevent  retailers  from  cutting  the  fixt  price  of  his 
wares?"  asks  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  And  if  so,  how'.'  No 
flat  "yes"  or  "no"  can  be  given  to  the  first  question,  this  paper 
reminds  us,  "for  courts  have  been  supplying  answers  for  two 
decades  which  have  varied  with  the  different  cases."  One  of  the 
recent  cases,  in  which  the  Supreme  ( 'ourt  decided  in  favor  of  I  lie 
manufacturer,  was  raised  by  the  simple  refusal  of  Colgate  and 
Company  to  sell  its  products  to  certain  price-cutting  retailers. 
That  was  declared  lawful.  "But  the  Beech-Nut  program  went 
further  than  this,"  notes  the  Newark  News;  "the  company 
insisted  that,  no  matter  through  how  many  hands  the  product 
passed,  the  retail  price  should  be  everywhere  identical."  As  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  explains: 

"The  Beech-Nut  Company  had  a  checking  system  by  which  it 
could  determine  where  cut-rate  stores  were  getting  their  supplies 
and  could  cut  off  the  distributor  furnishing  them  goods.  Num- 
bers and  symbols  on  the  cases  made  this  possible.  It  was  appar- 
ently doing  just  what  the  Colgate  people  were  doing  in  a  different 
way,  more  efficiently,  and  relied  on  the  Colgate  decision.  But 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  under  the  special  law  fixing  its 
powers,  issued  an  order  that  the  practise  be  stopt,  and  the 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  followed." 

In  the  majority  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Justice  Day 
referred  to  several  previous  decisions  of  the  Court  in  cases  under 
the  Sherman  Act,  and  said: 

"By  these  decisions  it  is  settled  that  in  prosecutions  under  I  he 
Sherman  Act  a  trader  is  not  guilty  of  violating  its  terms  who 
simply  refuses  to  sell  to  others,  and  he  may  withhold  his  goods 
from  those  who  will  not  sell  them  at  the  prices  he  Jixes  al  the 
resale.  He  may  not,  consistently  with  the  Act,  go  beyond  the 
exercise  of  this  right  and  by  contracts  or  combinations,  express  or 
implied,  unduly  hinder  or  obstruct  the  free  and  natural  flow  of 
commerce  in  the  channels  of  interstate  trade. 

"The  Sherman  Act  is  not  involved  here  except  in  so  far  as  it 
shows  a  declaration  of  public  policy  to  be  considered  in  deter- 
mining what  are  unfair  methods  of  competition,  which  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  ( \>mmission  is  empowered  to  condemn  and  sup- 
press." 

Many  editors  agree  that  the  lay  mind  will  find  it  hard  to  define 
the  line  of  demarcation,  so  the  Newark  News  points  out  that — 

"  In  a  nutshell,  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  thai  while 
it  is  perfectly  lawful  for  a  company  to  sell  its  commodities  only  to 

middlemen  who  will  maintain  the  particular  resale  prices,  it  can 
not  compel  those  middlemen,  when  they  sell  to  retailers,  to  fix  a 
definite  price  the  retailers  must  charge.  It  puts  into  effect  the 
principle  that  whereas  competition  by  wholesaler  or  jobber  may 
lawfully  be  eliminated,  competition  can  not  lawfully  be  pre- 
vented when  the  goods  reach  the  hands  of  retailers." 

"Resale  price-fixing,  however,"  we  are  told  by  the  Providence 
Journal,  "has  been  solidly  established  in  mercantile  policy,  and 
as  customarily  practised  it  has  not  appeared  to  be  a  matter  for 
complaint  on  grounds  of  public  policy."     The  Journal  goes  on — 

"The  producer  distributes  his  goods  subject  to  an  agreement 
thai  his  agents  shall  redistribute  them  at  an  unvarying  price. 
In  imposing  this  rule,  the  producer  is  manifestly  not  thinking  of 
his  own  immediate  profit,  for  he  gets  his  price  anyway.  He  is 
seeking  to  maintain  the  standard  of  his  trade-mark,  believing  that 
cut  prices  quoted  by  his  agents  for  their  own  benefit  will  injure 
its  reputation  for  quality,  and  ultimately  work  to  his  injury. 
There  is.  undoubtedly,  a  restraint  of  competition  in  the  practise. 
But,  alter  all,  the  goods  are  originally  the  property  of  the  pro- 


ducer; he  can  not  be  compelled  to  sell  them,  and  presumably  he  is 
at  liberty  to  make  terms  when  he  sells." 

Bui  inasmuch  a-  the  Beech-Nul  Company  has  a  monopoly  on 
iis  goods  1><  fore  ii  disposes  of  tin  m  at  all,  and  can  not  be  com- 
pelled to  sell  them  to  anybody  it  doe-:  not  choose,  'he  minority 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  written  by  Justice  Holme-,  can 
not  see  i  hat  the  company's  pracl  ises  have  a  "dangerous  tendency 
unduly  to  hinder  competition  or  to  create  monopoly."  Justice 
Holmes,  in  his  opinion.  -a>  -  he  can  not  see  to  whom  the  practis*  - 


PUNCTURED. 

— James  in  the  St.  Louis  Star. 


are  unfair.  Justice  McReynolds,  dissenting,  declares  the  most 
apparent  defect  of  the  majority  verdict  is  that  "it  makes  un- 
lawful something  which  would  have  been  lawful  had  the  pro- 
ducer in  question  been  able  to  keep  in  its  memory  the  names 
of  unsatisfactory  customers  and  had  not  placed  such  a  list  in 
writing."  "The  vote  of  five  to  four  illustrates  how  difficidt  is 
unanimity  of  opinion  among  the  highest  legal  authorities  in 
respect  to  questions  of  business."  notes  the  Springfield  Union. 
As  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  puts  it: 

"The  Trade  Commission  has  not  shown  itself  a  particularly 
apt  or  able  body,  and  its  ideas  do  not  coincide  with  those  of  the 
business  community.  Neither,  it  should  be  added,  do  tin  recent 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court — rendered  as  they  are  by  bare 
majorities  whose  notions  of  law  are  certainly  no  better  than  those 
of  their  colleagues,  who  are  as  learned  and  public  Spirited  as  the 
members  of  the  majority. 

"Never  before  has  then'  been  such  confusion  at  Washington, 
with  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  other  bodies  taking  diametri- 
cally opposed  views,  while  the  Supreme  Court  hands  down  far- 
reaching  decisions  by  small  majorities  and  without  any  good 
reason  of  principle  upon  which  to  justify  itself." 

"This  is  a  most  unfortunate  commercial  condition."  agrees  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  which  believes  that  "if  tin-  law  is  in  such  a  si 
that  the  most  learned  jurists  disagree  about  its  interpretation  in 
this  fashion,  it  is  the  function  of  Congress  to  clarify  the  law  on 
price-fixing,  and  the  sooner  this  is  done  the  better  for  busini 
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\\  ILL  THE   BAN   ON   POISON  GAS  END  IT? 

THE  MOST  HOPEFUL  ASPECT  of  the  Washington 
Conference  decision  to  abolish  poison  gas  in  warfare 
appears  to  be  the  overwhelming  weight  of  popular  senti- 
ment behind  it.  Before  the  five  great,  PoAvers  agreed  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  poison  gas  among  themselves,  and  to  invite  all  other 
nations — including  Germany  and  Russia — to  join  in  outlawing 
this  weapon,  there  were  considered  reports  of  chemical  warfare 
experts  from  the  A^arious  countries  represented  at  the  Conference, 
and  from  the  American  Advis- 
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ory  Committee,  which  kept  in 
close  touch  AA-ith  the  American 
people.  And  the  people  AA-on 
— after  366.795  men  and 
women  from  all  sections  of 
the  country  had  protested  in 
writing  against  the  use  of  gas 
in  warfare.  Only  19  advocated 
the  retention  of  gas  as  a 
weapon,  and  they  would  re- 
strict its  use.  The  General 
Board  of  the  Navy,  it  should 
be  added,  also  urged  that  gas 
warfare  should  be  abolished. 

Following  the  ban  on  the 
use  of  submarines  against  mer- 
chant ships,  and  the  agree- 
ment to  hold  violators  guilty 
of  piracy.  whether  acting 
under  orders  or  not.  the  five 
great  Powers  placed  poison 
gas  in  the  same  class  with 
"poisoning  wells,  introducing 
germs  of  disease,  and  other 
abhorrenl  methods  of  war- 
fare." The  submarine  decision 
--is  a  great  victory  for  civiliza- 
tion," notes  the  New  York  Tribune,  but  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledg<  r  thinks  that,  while  "the  five  Powers  ha\  e  gone  far  to  make 
the  submarine  obsolete,"  and  that  "if  the  Conference  had  done 
nothing  else,  it  would  deserve  infinite  credit  fortius  one  act," 
nevertheless  "the  submarine  debate  was  little  more  than  a  pre- 
liminary to  the  larger  and  more  painful  question  of  poison 
gas  in  warfare."  V<>r.  points  out  Th<  Ledger,  "unregulated 
air  warfare  could  easily  be  more  terrible  than  the  submarine 
ever  was." 

Now  that  L'as  has  been  abolished  by  agreement,  however, 
many  editors  are  wondering  if  the  ban  actually  can  he  enforced. 
The  New  York  Tribuiu  thinks  it  can  l>e.  We  read  — 

'The  signatory  Powers  at  Washington  are  perhaps  powerful 
enough  to  make  their  judgment  as  to  rules  of  war  binding  on  the 
conscience  and  practise  of  nations  generally,  whether  the  latter 
adhere  formally  to  the  new  poison  gas  and  submarine  declara- 
tions or  not." 

"But  every  previous  elVoit  to  civilize  warfare  Avent  by  the 
board  in  the  World  War."  recalls  the  Pittsburgh  Post,  and 
the  Xew  York   World  believes  that — 

"Moral  obligations  to  which  no  penalty  is  attached  are  all  too 
likely  to  sink  out  of  sight  once  the  diplomats  come  to  a  deadlock 
and  make  the  ancient  appeal  to  force.  If  there  were  another 
long  and  .stubborn  struggle  and  if  there  were  plenty  of  poison  gas 
in  reserve  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  oik  side  or  the  oilier  did 
not   use  it  in  preference  to  accepting  defeat." 

"Bu1    the    Washington    verdict,"    observes   the   Xew  York 
ning    Mail,  "goes  to  show  that  the  civilized  world  does  not 
countenance  the  use  of  such  a  barbarous  weapon." 


EN  THE  STARVING  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

HIPPING  BUZZARDS"  is  the  not  altogether  compli- 
mentary title  invented  by  the  Socialist  New  York  Call 
to  describe  American  shipping  men  who  are  said  to  have 
increased  freight  rates  to  Russian  ports  A\dthin  two  weeks  after 
$20,000,000  was  appropriated  by  the  United  States  for  Russian 
Relief.  As  the  bill  carrying  the  appropriation  also  provided 
that  the  food,  grain  and  condensed  milk  for  Russia's  starving 
millions  should  be  carried  in  American  vessels,  shipping  in- 
terests, says  The  Call,  felt 
that  this  would  be  a  good  op- 
portunity to  raise  rates  from 
St). NO  a  ton  to  S.S.7.Y- or  30  per 
cent.  This,  notes  the  Washing- 
ton correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times,  Avould  amount  to 
S2.2o0.000.  Foreign  shipping 
rates  are  about  $5  a  ton. 

"HaA-ing    eliminated     com- 
petition    by     law,     American 
shipping  men  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  jack  up  their  rates," 
charges  the  Baltimore  Evening 
Sun,    altho   New  York    ship- 
ping men  deny  that  there  has 
been  an  increase.      "And  ship- 
ping  men."    says  a  statement 
in  the  New    York   Journal   of 
Commerce  "object  to  having" 
all  operators  jumbled  together 
in    one    sweeping    indictment. 
Shipping  men  assert. moreoAer, 
that  even  the  $8.75  rate  would 
barely    return    a    fair    profit. 
"There  is  not  a  single  shipping 
interest     in    this    city   to-day 
which  has  not  in  the  last  two 
contends     the    Brooklyn    Citizen. 
of   a  return   cargo,  contend  ship- 
points  out  that  it  has  a  Nor- 
to   operate,  AA'hile  an  Amer- 
"That  tells  the 


Cassel  in  the  New  York  Evcniruj  World. 


to   Russia  at-  cost.     The 
the    purchase    of   famine 


years    Keen    run    at  a     loss," 

Then  there  is  little  chance 
ping  interests,  anil  one  company 
wegian  ship  thai   costs  $190  a  day 
ican  ship  of  the    same  si/.e  costs  $268  a  day 
story  of  the  high  cost  of   operating  American  ships,   and  the 
rates  that  result  from  this  expense,"  says  one  ship  operator. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover.  hoAveA'er,  says  he  "can  not 
understand  why  rates  should  increase  about  30  per  cent,  im- 
mediately after  Congress  passed  legislation  providing  that  the 
food  f<  r  Russia  must  be  shipped  in  American  \ressels."  Mr. 
Hoover,  -therefore,  has  asked  the  Shipping  Board  to  allocate 
some;  thirty  ships  to  the  American  Relief  Administration  so 
that  food  and  grain  may  be  carried 
saving  in  rates  will  be  used  for 
supplies. 

Despite  this  happy  outcome — for  the  starving — agree  the 
Providence  Journal,  the  Boston  Transcript,  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  and  several  other  papers  of  seaboard  cities,  "ship- 
ping  interests  have  forfeited  the  sympathy  and  incurred  the  con- 
demnation of  lite  public  by  their  act."  "They  have  attempted 
to  profiteer  on  a  work  of  mercy,"  agrees  the  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Dispatch.  As  the  Newark  News  declares  in  no  uncertain 
terms: 

"If  the  increase  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  then  it  is  blood 
money.  There  is  no  oilier  way  to  characterize  if.  This  puts 
the  burden  of  proof  squarely  at  the  door  of  the  shipping  com- 
panies; If  the  jump  in  the  rate  is  made  for  tin-  purpose  of  in- 
tensifying whatever  impression  may  exist  that  we  ought  to  nave 
ship  subsidy,  and  the  American  people  ever  find  it  out,  subsidy 
Avill  be  Hat  as  a  pancake  for  a  generation  to  come." 
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TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Y  w  is  to  be  an  ami-cable  station. — Washington  Post. 

France  evidently  thinks  the  U-boat  is  all  right  if  it  is  her 
boat. —  Washington  Post. 

Balances  of  power  are  not  adjusted  for  weighing  justice.— 
Norfolk    Virginian-Pilot. 

Yot:  can  wipe  your  business  slate  clean  by  getting  rid  of  all 
the  sponges. —  Washington  Post. 

The  lugersolls  arc  the  latest  to  disprove  the,  adage  that  Time 
is  Money. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

America  might  assist  in  discouraging  war  by  hereafter  keeping 

her  military  inventions  to  herself.   -Washington  Slur. 

That  Missouri  grandmother  who  has  gone  to  college  evidently 
figures  that  she  is  old  enough  to  know  better. —  Washington  Post. 

We  read  that  a  Frenchman  is  able  to  make  gold  from  lead. 
That  i.s  nothing.    Any  plumber  can  do  that. — Charleston  Gazette. 

"Counsel  is  cheaper  than  warfare,"  says  the  President.  Well, 
perhaps   he   doesn't    know   the   same   lawyers   we   do. — Manila 

Bulletin. 

Boston's  new  mayor  is  Curley,  but  she  is  still  far  ahead  of 
those  cities  whose  mayors  are  crooked. — Nashville  Southern 
Lumberman. 

There  were  04  lynchings  in  the  United  States  in  1921.  Let's 
pass  that  by  and  talk  about  lawlessness  in  Mexico. — Pittsburgh 
Cazette-Timcs. 

Also  the  Conference  has  helped  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
difficulties  and  accomplishment  of  the  Wilson  diplomacy. — - 
Springfield  Republican. 

It  may  be  well  to  remember  that  we  can't  kill  the  dogs  of 
war  by  trimming  off  their  ears  or  cutting  off  their  tails. — Boston 
Shoe  <ni<l  Leather  Reporter. 

During  December  34  new  oil  wells  were  opened  in  Mexico, 
indicating  that  the  condition  of  the  Mexican  people  will  soon 
again   become   a   matter   of   international    concern. — American 

Lumberman  (Chicago). 

"My  course  in  the  future,"  says  Mr.  Debs,  "will  depend  a 
great  deal  upon  how  long  I  am  out  of  jail."  Tut,  tut,  Mr. 
Debs.  A  great  many  capitalists  think-  along  that  very  same 
line.  —  Kansas  City  Star. 


The  actions  of  Germany  as 
a  debtor  are  what  we  might 
expect  considering  her  actions 
as  a  fighter. — Boston  Shoe  and 
Leather  Reporter. 

Women  have  been  driving 
men  out  of  coal  mines,  but 
we  haven't  heard  of  the  ladies 
preventing  men  from  working 
in  diamond  mines. — Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

Moonshine  prices  are  drop- 
ping in  New  York,  but  this  is 
not  in  the  least  illogical. 
Moonshine  dealers  an'  killing 
off  their  consumers.  —  New 
Orleans    Ti m<  s-I'ieayune. 

Santa  Claus  was  banished 
from  Zion  City  because  Voliva 
doesn't  believe  in  him.  For 
ourselves,  we  find  it  easier  to 
believe  in  Santa  Clausthan  in 
Voliva.  —  Buffalo  Express. 

Japan  may  have  failed  to 
get.  the  United  states  on  her 
side,  hut  we  would  wager  that 
before  the  Conference  is  over 
she  gets  something  on  the  side, 
anyhow. — M a n ila  B ulletin . 


;  HOW  SWEET . 

ATO  EXPSJS1Y6. 
^    ?  IS    PEACE 


China's  open  door,  to  obviate  a  jam.  should  be  of  the  revolving 

kind.      Toh  ili>  Blade. 

No,  a  I'our-powi  r  treaty  doesn'1  mean  horse  power:  j 
i  ii -  .     Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Treaties  can  be  relied  on  to  keep  the  Senate  alive  and  kicking. 
— Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

Oii;  advice  to  De  Valera  is  not  to  get  into  any  fight  with  the 
Irish. — New    York   Tribune. 

What  China  desires,  evidently,  is  a  sphere  of  influence  in 
China,. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

Excepting  'hat  Congress  will  lie  in  session,  'he  outlook  for 
1922  is  rather  cheerful. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

When  a  woman  says  her  husband  is  the  light  of  her  life,  he 
probably  does  not  go  out  very  often.  -Charleston  Gazettt . 

It  costs  a  third  of  a  billion  dollars  to  run  New  York  for  a 
year,  and  we  doubt  if  it  is  worth  it. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Germany  appears  to  lie  almost  as  certain  of  her  inability  to 
pay  as  she  was  of  her  inability  to  lose. — Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

Personally  we  are  rather  anxious  for  peace  in  Ireland  so  as 
to  see  what  will  happen  next. — American  Lumberman    Chicago). 

The  ant  used  to  be  considered  the  model  of  industry,  but 
since  the  Volstead  act  the  worm  has  come  into  its  own. — Manila 

Bulletin. 

Since  we  have  been  sampling  moonshine  we  begin  to  under- 
stand why  life  on  our  satellite  has  long  been  extinct. —X< w 
York    Tribune. 

The  way  China  is  treated  sometimes  we  wonder  she  doesn'1 
go  into  her  famous  open  door  and  slam  it  behind  her. — Boston 
Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

The  rest  of  the  Powers  say  that  Russia  must  recognize  her 
debts.  We  suggest  that  she  get  a  little  more  familiar  and  meet 
a  few  of  them. — Manila   Bull/tin.     . 

The  Times  will  publish  a  series  of  articles  "from  Wilson's 
secret  documents"  obtained  in  a  conference  of  "open  covenants 
of  peace  openly  arrived  it." — New  York  Call. 

De  Valera  is  somewhat  in  the  position  of  the  lone  juryman 
who  could  not  have  his  way  because  of  the  attitude  of  eleven 

Stubborn      men.  —  N(  V0       York 
Morning    Telegraph. 

Otr  prediction  is  that  the 
citizens  of  the  Irish  Free  State 
will  have  just  as  much  fun 
fighting  among  themselves 
they  had  fighting  England. — 
Nashvilli  Southern  Lumberman. 

That  Wilson  foundation 
which  is  now  being  established 
is  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
one  that  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration is  using  for  its 
foreign  policies. — Norfolk  Vir- 
ginian-Pilot. 

President  Harding  assured 
Mr.  Quezon  that  there  would 
be  no  backward  step  in  Philip- 
pine policy.  Governor  Wood's 
report  says  that  the  graining 
of  independence  at  this  time 
would  be  a  backward  st<  p. — 
Manila  Bulletin. 

A  GIRL  learns  a  lot  at  school. 
Tln>  "freshmen"  at  an  Eastern 
college  for  girls  say  that  a 
man  should  earn  $20,000  a 
year  before  he  is  to  be 
sidered  as  marriageable,  but 
the  seniors  put  the  figun  - 
82,000.-  -Ci 


FIND   THE    MAN    WHOSE   TREAT   IT   is 

— Wahl  in  the  Sacramento  Bee. 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


GERMANY  AT  THE  CANNES  CONFERENCE 


AHEAD-OX  COLLISION  of 
Germany's  most  brilliant 
figures  in  the  opposing-  political 
camps,  Dr.  Walter  Rathenau,  Minister 
of  Reconstruction,  and  Hugo  Stinnes, 
the  all-round  financial  and  industrial 
colossus  of  the  new  Fatherland,  is  the 
result  of  the  selection  of  Dr.  Rathenau 
to  represent  Germany  at  the  Cannes 
Conference.  Germania,  the  mouth- 
piece of  Chancellor  Wirth.  and  bitter 
antagonist  of  the  Stinnes  faction, 
charges  that  the  fight  waged  against 
the  policy  of  Wirth  and  Rathenau 
"harms  Germany's  prestige  abroad  and 
causes  people  to  despise  the  Germans." 
This  is  particularly  the  case  in  England, 
where  "every  one  who  fights  Wirth  and 
Rathenau  is  judged  morally  as  not  more 
than  a  little  nigger,  and  assuredly 
proud  Albion  does  not  make  friends 
with  niggers.  '  This  delicate  repartee 
of  Germania  draws  from  the  Junker 
Deutsch<    Tageszeitung  the  following: 

"Stinnes — a  lit  tie  nigger!  L  is  well 
known  that  Stinnes  stands  in  the  front 
line  of  those  who  are  fighting  Wirth 
and  Rathenau  and  their  policies,  and 
that  Chanpellor  Wirth  probably  vividly 
remembers  the  sharp  criticism  which 
Stinnes  meted  out  to  him  and  Rathenau 
recently." 


Meanwhile,   the  news   that    Germany 

is  to  assist  at  the  Cannes  Conference 
"to  speak  when  spoken  to,  and  to 
answer  when  asked,"  caused  a  violent 
revival  of  paper  mark  strength  on  the 
Berlin  Bourse.     Berlin  dispatches  inform 

us  that  the  rise  of  the  mark  enables  the  German  Govern- 
ment to  bin  with  advantage  on  the  international  Bourse, 
and  industrial  leaders  are  known  to  have  securities  to  the 
value  of  about  $1,000,000,000  on  deposit  at  home  and 
abroad.  They  are  said  to  have  accumulated  this  sum  to  buy 
fresh  supplies  of  raw  materials  in  the  world  markets  ,,(' 
cotton,  wool,  copper  and  iron.  Until  now  industrial  stocks 
have  been  quoted  at  low  prices  because  big  business  men  delayed 
buying  until  the  political  outlook  became  more  favorable.  If 
the  mark  were  to  increase  permanently  in  value,  however, 
it  would  throw  German  business  into  a  turmoil,  as  all  calcula- 
tions are  ba  ed  on  the  dollar  being  worth  two  hundred  marks, 
hut,  we  are  told,  "if  the  industrials  could  drive  the  mark  up  l<> 
nearly  double  that  value  for  a  i'tw  days,  it  would  place  German 
industry  once  again  in  a  prime  position."-  This  hint  of  Ger- 
many's financial  solvency  is  strikingly  strengthened  by  a  state- 
ment from  'he  French  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  quoted  in 
full  at  the  end  of  this  article,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  the  tax 
per«person  according  to  the  German  budge!  is  $13.88,  while  in 
France  the  tax  per  person  I-  $45.22. 

Thai  the  outside  world  may  not  he  "misled"  by  the  Bourse 
enthusiasm  over  the  Cannes  Conference,  the  proper  note  of 
c   nicism  appears  in   the  German   pr<  for  instance'  when 


THE   GERMAN   COIGN   OF   VANTAGE. 
"Between  bankruptcy  ami  Bolshevism." 

— Kladderadatsch  i  Berlin) 


the  Hamburg  Fremdenblatt  explains  that 
England  is  "worried  about  the  possible 
destruction  of  Germany,  because  Ger- 
many's suffering  means  suffering  for 
England  also,"  as  the  last  three  years 
have  shown.  The  Tdaliche  Rundschau 
gloomily  predicts  that  the  upshot  of 
the  Conference  will  be  "financial  con- 
trol of  Germany  by  the  Entente,"  and 
the  Deutsche  Tageszeitung  says  sneer- 
ingly  that  Dr.  Walter  Rathenau  and 
the  other  German  delegates  to  Cannes 
go  to  "cool  their  heels  in  the  Entente 
anteroom."  It  is  explained  in  Berlin 
dispatches  that  the  German  delegates, 
who  are  the  strongest  financial  and 
economic  experts  of  the  country,  "will 
he  heard,  but  will  have  no  direct  partici- 
pation in  the  decisions  reached."  Yet 
the  mere  fact  that'  the  Allied  conferees 
desire  to  hear  the  German  experts  is 
described  by  some  German  writers  as 
a  "hopeful  indication  that  the  Allies 
wish  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  find 
the  right  answer  to  the  question  as  to 
the  limit  to  he  put  to  the  gold  payments 
of  Germany."  The  Berlin  Zeit  sees  no 
prospect  in  Cannes  of  a  betterment  of 
the  situation,  and  maintains  that  if  is 
impossible  for  Germany  to  carry  out 
her  obligations,  while  other  papers  find 
a  crumb  of  solace  in  the  fact  that  the 
"choking"  of  Germany  will  be  a  little 
while  delayed,  and  this  gain  of  space 
and  time  "may  mean  much."  In  the 
Berlin  Tageblatt  Dr.  Berhard  Dernburg 
declares  that  none  of  the  Entente 
nations  would  he  able  to  pay  the  debt 
that  Germany  i^  expected  to  pay,  or  to  stand  tip  under  Ger- 
many's burden,  lie  does  not  believe  thai  a  brief  postponement 
will  solve  the  problem  which  can  be  properly  settled  only  when 
sufficient  time  is  allowed  to  ( iermany  to  raise  t  he  necessary  cash 
without    the    use   of   artificial    means,   and    adds: 

"England  is  struggling  under  a  burden  of  debt  as  it  is,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  for  her  people  to  assume  an  annual  payment 
of  £200,000,000  for  generations  to !  come,  altho  she  is  in  full 
possession  of  her  national  economic  facilities,  with  her  merchant 
lleei  and  spheres  of  influence  undiminished.  France  has  the 
Saar  valley  and  has  regained  Alsace,  but  should  any  one  demand 
90,000,000,000  franc-  yearly  of  France,  she  would  immediately 
become  bankrupt      would    be   as  insolvent   as  Germany." 

Bui  Dr. Dernburg  does  take  comforl  in  t  he  fact- 1  hat  the  Cannes 
Conference  is  in  a  certain  sense  a  sequel  to  the  Washington 
Conference,  which  compelled  the  French  to  "abandon  their 
destructive  anti-German  policy."     A  well-known  financial   and 

commercial  newspaper,  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  points  out  that 
if  (iermany  obtained  a  postponemenl  of  payment  only  for  the 
January  and  February  reparation  instalments,  she  would  again 
be  facing  a  similar  crisis  within  a  \er\  lew  months.  The  real 
problem  is  the  matter  of  reparations  as  a  whole,  and  behind 
this    problem    is   the  ominous   larger  question    "whether    Europe 
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can  yet  be  saved  from  the  dire  effects  of  the  war  by  common 
sense,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  cast  remorselessly  into  catastrophic 
disaster."     The  Freiheit  observes: 

"There  can  be  no  reconstruction  or  rest  oral  ion  of  Europe's 
economic  life  as  long  as  economic  impossibilities  are  required 
from  Germany.  Leading  circles  in  England  recognize  this 
fact,  and  one  discerns  in  the  British  press  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
holds  the  same  opinion.  Thus  it  seems  possible  to  believe 
that  a  union  of  international  economics  and  politics  will  soon 
come  into  being,  altho  this  may  seem  too  optimistic  an 
expectation." 

In  France  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  issues  statistics 
showing  the  relative  financial  condition  of  France  and  Germany, 
and  they  are  of  significant  interest  in  connection  with  the  above 
(Jerman  comment,  for  according  to  French  editors  they  provide 
"excellent  arguments  for  the  French  stand  on  reparations." 
The  figures  are  reduced  to  dollars  at  the  rate  of  exchange  in 
September,  and  read  as  follows: 

"The  German  foreign  debt  is  $787,250,000;  interior  funded 
debt,  $850,250,000;  interior  floating  debt,  $2,111,110,000, 
whereas  France's  foreign  debt  is  $6,856,000,000;  interior 
funded  debt,  $10,171,000,000,  and  interior  floating  debt, 
$7,499,000,000. 

"To  meet  the  financial  obligations  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
Germany  has  designated  for  the  budget  $787,000,000,  whereas 
France  to  meet  reconstruction  of  the  devastated  regions  has 
designated  a  budget  of  $1,570,000,000. 

"According  to  the  tables  the  German  budget  makes  the  tax 
per  person  $13.88.  At  the  same  time  the  French  tax  per  head 
is  $45.22. 
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JINGO— GERMAN   STYLE. 

"Ve  don'd  vant  to  pay, 
But,   by  Chinko,   if  ve  do, 

Ve've  got  no  ships, 

Ve've  got   no   coal. 
Und  ve  gif  de  marks  to  you." 

—  The  Daily  Express  (London). 


"The  German  fiscal  year  is  May  1  to  April  3:  and  the  French, 
January  1  to  December  3. 

'The  tables  also  contain  the  comparative  cost  of  living.     A 
kilogram  of  bread  in  Germany  is  33  i  cents,  in  Franc*'  8.22  cents. 

".In  Germany  a  ton  of  coal  costs  $2.05,  in  France  $9.56. 
Transportation  of  a  ten-ton  railway  car  1,000  kilometers:  Ger- 
many, $60,  and  France,  $178.50." 


A  NEW   ZEALAND   WORD   TO  AMERICA 

WHEN  AMERICA  EXPRESSES  her  considered 
judgment,  political  construction  may  be  commenced 
in  earnest,  and  it  i~  high  time  that  such  beginning 
should  he  made,  declares  the  Auckland  Weekly  News,  which 
laments  that  for  three  years  the  affair-  of  the  world  have  been 


i, 


"OURSELVES  ALONE." 

"Ve  keep  der  bi^  glass  for  us!" 

— Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London). 


drifting  "because  the  nation  aspiring  to  moral  leadership  has 
been  unable  to  make  up  its  mind."  Mr.  Harding  may  prove 
himself  as  much  an  idealist  as  his  predecessor,  but  "one  with  a 
much  sounder  instinct  for  firm  ground,"  and  it  notes  with  satis- 
faction his  suggestion  to  perpetuate  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence as  the  machinery  for  the  closer  association  of  nations  by 
including  Germany  and  other  Powers.  This  shows  that  he 
lias  "traveled  very  far  since,  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
he  was  attacking  the  League  of  Nations,"  and  of  course  the 
world  has  traveled  very  far  with  him  "even  since  the  present 
Conference  met."     We  read  then: 

"When  Mr.  Harding  speaks  of  an  association  of  nations, does 
he  speak  for  his  country,  or  only  as  Mr.  Wilson  spoke'.'  It  is 
far  from  clear.  The  majority  of  over  seven  millions  which  sent 
him  to  Washington  was  not  representative  of  a  political  party. 
It  stood  for  a  union  of  discontents,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  is  still  in  doubt.  Mr.  Harding  appears  to  be  moving 
toward  a  repudiation  of  the  Republican  theory  of  'splendid  iso- 
lation,' but  is  he  sure  of  his  people?  The  world  can  not  afford  to 
lay  its  plans  upon  the  assumption  of  American  cooperation  and 
then  suffer  another  rejection.  But  if  the  United  States  are 
ready  for  an  association  of  nations,  and  ready  for  the  full  measure 
of  participation  which  alone  would  give  the  association  life. 
then  the  internationa]  outlook  undergoes  a  profound  change  for 
the  better.  Europeans  may  wonder  why  the  League  of  Nations 
should  be  superseded  when  it  is  in  being  and  when  it  is  willing  to 
change  its  Covenant  to  meet  American  requirements.  They 
may  wonder  whet  her  Mr.  Harding's  candor  is  not  equal  to  the 
confession  that  the  dangers  apprehended  in  the  League  are 
mythical.  Hut  Europeans,  finding  the  burden  of  international 
affairs  almost  insupportable  withoul  American  aid.  are  not  dis- 
posed to  grudge  some  concessions  to  American  particularism. 
It'  America  desires  an  association  of  the  nations,  let  it  enunciate 
a  plan.  Then  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  statesmanship  of  the 
Old  and  New  World  will  be  large  enough  to  combine  the  b 
points  of  the  League  Covenant  and  the  American  plan.-' 
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A  FORECAST  OF  THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE 

MOVEMENTS  GROWING  TO  POWER  during  the 
past  twenty-five  years  enterupon  their  highest  oppor- 
tunity with  the  inauguration  of  the  Irish  Free  State, 
and  in  order  that  readers  outside  the  country  may  have  some 
notion  of  what   Ireland  will  be  like  under  the  new  order,  the 
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The  Dailii  Express  (London). 


London  Outlook  calls  upon  "A.  E."  George  Russell),  a  famous 
authority  on  Irish  affairs.  His  vision  of  the  future,  he  tells  us, 
can  be  likened  only  to  thai  of  an  artist  who  tries  to  depict  a  coast 
from  a  boat  on  a  tossing  sea.  Now  he  is  on  the  crest  of  the  wave, 
and  the  next  instant  he  is  in  the  hollow,  and  there  is  nothing 
before  him  but  wild  water.  So  it  follows  that  he  can  "only  spec- 
ulate on  tlie  outcome  of  national  character"  in  the  new  situation. 
Hi  points  out  that  there  are  "four  great  currents 
of  energy  and  thought  in  Ireland,  all  of  which 
have  encountered  great  opposition,"  and  adds: 

"The  first,  which  is  political,  is  directed  to  secure 
Irish  liberty.  The  second  is  intellectual,  audits 
oKjeet  i>  to  create  an  Irish  culture  based  on  the 
great  Gaelic  tradition,  uniting  this  with  modern 
thought.  The  third  is  economic,  and  its  energies 
are  directed  to  building  up  a  social  order  in  Ireland, 
democratic  and  cooperative  in  character..  The 
fourth  of  these  currents  animates  the  proletarians 
in  Ireland  who  have  been  adopting  the  methods  of 
organization  ami  social  ideals  winch  are  becoming 
common  property  among  the  workers  in  all  modern 
communities.   .   .  .. 

"A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  Sir  Horace  Plun- 
ketl  ami  his  colleagues  of  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Organization  Society  cast  a  new  economic  general- 
ization into  the  mind-  of  the  Irish  people.  He 
advocated  agricultural  cooperation,  and  his  mes- 
sage was  so  well  received,  he  found  so  many 
enthusiastic  and  disinterested  helpers,  thai  to-day 
many  speak  of  the  ideal  Ireland  as  a  cooperative 
commonwealth.  Already  ahout  one  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  Irish  farmers,  and  these  the  best, 
an'  united,  in  over  one  thousand  cooperative 
associations.  These  were  originally  started  for 
some  one  particular  purpose,  such  as  butter-making, 
the  purchase  of  requirements,  or  the  sale  of  prod- 
uce, bu1  very  soon  these  societies  for  special  purposes  began 
to  change  their   character,    to  enlarge  their   objects,  until    they 

became  what  I  might  call  general  purpose  societies. 

"  If  this  tendency  goes  on.  as  I  have  no  doubt  it  will,  because 
it  is  economically  beneficial,  we  shall  find  rural  Ireland  in  the 
next  generation  with  endless  rural  communities,  each  covering 
an  area  of  about  four  or  five  miles,  around  t  he  center  of  business. 


all  buying  together,  manufacturing  together,  and  marketing  to- 
gether, using  their  organization  for  social  and  educational  as  well 
as  for  business  purposes.  These  again  would  be  linked  up  by 
national  federations,  or  groups  of  them  would  conspire  together 
for  enterprises  too  great  for  parish  associations  to  undertake." 

In  the  opinion  of  this  observer,  the  stability  of  national  life 
in  Ireland  would  best  be  maintained  by  the  balancing  economic 
forces  adverted  to  just  above,  "rather  than  by  the  artificial 
methods  of  senates  with  venerable  ancients  to  offset  the  vehement 
radicals  elected  to  more  democratic  assemblies,"  and  he  proceeds: 

"No  Government  in  the  world  has  hitherto  trusted  the  people 
it  governs.  I  am  sufficient  of  an  anarchist  to  have  a  dread  of  the 
state,  which  is  rarely  a  fountain  of  lovable  or  desirable  life.  I 
hope,  in  Ireland,  for  some  thousands  of  self-governing  economic 
communities,  minute  nations  in  fact,  leaving  but  little  for  central 
government  to  do  for  them.  I  have  thought  long  over  the  wis- 
dom of  Chinese  Laotze,  who  said:  'The  reason  the  people  are  so 
difficult  to  govern  is  because  there  is  so  much  policy,'  and  I  rather 
dread  an  Irish  government,  with  its  coming  long  overdue,  begin- 
ning work  with  the  ferocity  of  the  new  broom,  trying  to  justify 
the  sacrifices  made  to  obtain  power  by  attempting  in  five  years 
what  more  placid  states  would  consider  well  achieved  in  twenty- 
five.  Laotze  says  again :  '  The  wise  ruler  will  let  His  people  alone 
and  they  will  let  him  alone,'  and  I  hope  the  help  the  Irish  state 
will  give  to  its  people  will  be  mainly  encouragement  for  self-help 
rather  than  the  pressing  upon  them  of  a  spoon  heaped  high 
with  good  things  manufactured  in  the  state  laboratories  of 
thought." 

As  to  the  evolution  of  Irish  labor,  we  are  told  that  at  present 
it  is  "a  curious  complexity"  because — 

"  It  is  as  loyal  as  any  section  of  the  Irish  people  to  the  political 
nationalism  of  Sinn  Fein,  and  with  that  it  avows  acceptance  of  the 
socialist  generalizations  about  state  or  national  control  of  land 
and  industry.  If  it  presses  for  state  socialism  in  Ireland,  in  my 
opinion  it  will  pursue  an  ideal  most  hopeless  of  attainment  in  that 
country,  because  it  could  not  secure  a  majority  for  this  policy 
either  by  political  or  revolutionary  methods.  There  are  over 
five  hundred  thousand  peasant  proprietors  in  Ireland,  men  who 
would  pour  boiling  lead  on  anybody  who  tried  to  nationalize 
their  land,  the  land  they  had  sweated  sixty  years  to  pay  for,  for 
which  they  went  to  prison  and  endured  many  hardships  during 


THE    FIRST  TIME   OX  ANY  STAGE. 
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— De  Amsterdammer  (Amsterdam). 


the  long  agrarian  agitations.  Mos1  of  them  are  workers  them- 
selves, employing  no  labor  excepl  that  of  their  families.  The  num- 
ber of  agricultural  proletarians  who  theoretically  might  he  "\- 
pected  to  support  a  policy  of  land  nationalization  in  the  hope  thej 

would  raise  their  own  status,  isonlyahoul  one-third  of  the  num- 
ber of  farmers,  and  such  proportions,  in  my  opinion,  offer  no  hope 
for  the  advocates  of  this  policy." 
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BRITAIN  PUZZLED  BY  FRANCE 

MUCH  RELIEF  is  felt  in  French  official  circles  over 
the  Anglo-French  Defense  Treaty,  we  are  told,  which 
is  not  a  ''compact  of  guaranty,"  but  such  an  accord 
as  will  permit  France  to  make  an  immense  saving  in  the  upkeep 
of  her  Army  while  at  the  same  time  relieving  her  anxiety  con- 
cerning Germany.  Nevertheless,  many  English  newspapers 
remain  puzzled  by  the  French  attitude  on  the  submarine  ques- 
tion and  describe  F-  rcfi's  demand  for  a  large  submarine  fleet  as 
"unnecessary  and  impracticable."  The  press  further  informs 
us  that  the  French  naval  ideas  are  having  their  effect  on  the 
Italian  program  of  submarine  construction  and  anti-submarine 
defense,  and  an  Italian  representative  at  Washington  is  quoted 
as  saying  rather  meaningly:  "Our  future  submarine  construction 
would  depend  on  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  case  of  the  arma- 
ments of  any  other  nation — there  is  no  need  of  singling  out  any 
one — should  reach  such  a  point  that  there  might  be  danger  for 
us."  As  to  the  impracticability  of  the  French  submarine  stand 
London  dispatches  report  British  naval  opinion  as  affirming 
that  the  French  naval  authorities  must  be  fully  aware  that 
the  construction  of  90,000  tons  of  submarines  implies  much 
more  than  the  building  of  such  craft.  They  would  require,  we 
read,  an  immense  amount  of  oil  fuel,  Avould  need  mothering 
ships,  which  would  mean  a  big  surface  tonnage,  and  these 
mothering  ships  would  require  special  armed  vessels  to  protect 
them.  Inquiring  into  the  motive  of  France  on  the  submarine 
question,  "a  Student  of  Politics,"  writing  in  the  London  Daily 
Chronicle,  known  as  Lloyd  George's  newspaper,  expresses  the 
opinion  that  there  is  more  logic  in  the  French  argument  than 
is  generally  conceded  by  the  British,  but  it  is  a  logic  that  if 
pushed  far  enough  might  lead  to  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  France.  Americans  seem  to  think  that  France  is  playing 
for  a  friendly  diplomatic  bargain,  says  this  writer,  but  "who- 
ever heard  of  any  one  collecting  explosives  in  order  to  make  the 
fires  of  future  friendships  burn  brighter ?  "  He  thinks  the  motive 
must  be  a  strong  one  that  makes  France  "  willing  to  get  cross  with 
the  United  States,  to  brush  British  sentiment  the  wrong  way.  and 
to  wreck  the  hopes  of  disarmament  on  which  the  regeneration  of 
Europe,  moral  and  material,  largely  depends."     We  read  then: 

"The  only  motive  strong  enough  is  fear — irrational  it  may  be, 
but  genuine  fear.  Fear  of  what?  To  that  there  can  be  only  one 
answer,  namely,  fear  of  a  war  in  which  British  sea  power  may  be 
used  against  her.  Air.  Balfour's  language  at  the  Conference  makes 
it  quite  clear  that  we  should  regard  a  great  French  submarine  fleet 
as  a  danger  to  ourselves,  and  should  have  to  build  against  it. 

"Submarines  are  cheaper  than  battle-ships,  but  competition 
in  submarines  and  anti-submarines  might  easily  eat  up  all  otir 
economies  on  capital  ships.  The  result  would  be  that  France 
would  relatively  be  no  stronger  at  sea  than  she  is  now,  but  when 
fear  drives,  considerations  of  that  kind  have  never  deterred  any 
one  from  folly.  It  is  only  when  fear  is  disarmed  that  naval  or 
material  disarmament  is  possible. 

"The  idea  that  France  can  possibly  be  afraid  of  us  may  sound 
paradoxical  to  our  ears.  That  France  should  still  be  afraid  of  ( ler- 
many  taxes  credulity,  but  that  she  should  be  afraid  of  an  England 
which  has  never  in  its  history  been  in  so  pacific  a  mood  as  now.  and 
which  has  still,  despite  the  heavy  drafts  made  on  it  of  late,  a  big 
fund  of  affection  for  France,  seems  to  be  carrying  politics  to  bedlam." 

The  Daily  Chronicle's  contributor,  who  signs  himself  "A 
Student  of  Politics"  is  said  in  London  dispatches  to  be  Herbert 
Sidebotham,  and  he  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  "whole  idiom 
of  French  thought  in  politics  is  still  military."  Altho  the  next 
French  Chamber  may  not  think  in  terms  of  the  "balance  of 
power  andstrategical  combinations,"  we  are  told  that  the  presi  in 
Chamber  does,  and  "if  there  is  an  imaginable  military  situation 
in  which  the  possession  of  a  fleet  might  make  for  France  the  dif- 
ference between  victory  and  defeat,  you  may  depend  upon  it  that 
thai  is  the  sort  of  contingency  which  France  lias  in  her  mind." 
According  to  t his  frank  English  writer.  Mr.  Balfour's  argument 
that  the  submarine  "is  of  no  military  use  except  to  sink  merchant 


ships"  was  carried  much  too  far,  for  sea  power  was  decisive  in 
the  last  war,  and  might  be  decisive  in  a  future  war  between 
France  and  Germany.     This  informant  proceeds: 

"Suppose,  for  example,  they  were  at  war.  and  that  we  thought 
France  was  in  the  wrong  and  wanted  to  end  the  war.  We  need 
not  use  a  single  British  soldier;  it  would  be  quite  enough  for  us  to 
place  our  sea  power  at  the  disposal  of  Germany  and  to  threaten 
to  land  a  German  army  on  the  coasts  of  France.  France  could 
defeat  that  strategy  by  submarines,  but  probably  in  no  other 
way.  Mr.  Balfour's  argument  thai  no  transports  were  sunk  by 
( ierman  submarines  between  lure  and  France  proves  nothing,  for 
the  Dover  Narrow-  were  held  by  the  Allies,  and  the  voyage  was 
from  one  friendly  coast  to  another.  But  submarines  based  on 
Dover  or  on  Calais  could  certainly  make  it  impossible  for  a  large 
fleet  of  transports  to  pass  the  straits. 

"  Mr.  Balfour  put  his  argument  again-l  the  submarine  too  high, 
and,  in  fact,  persuaded  no  other  Powers,  for  Italy,  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  France,  have  a  belief  in  t  he  defensive 
of  the  submarine. 

"This  example  is  quoted,  not  because  it  is  probable,  but  be- 
cause it  helps  us  to  understand  the  way  in  which  the  French  mind 
may  be  working. 

"Disarm'?  We  can  imagine  a  perfectly  candid  Frenchman 
exclaiming,  'That  means  that  you,  with  your  greater  sea  power, 
will  be  arbiter  and  can  at  any  moment  turn  our  flank.  I  like  you, 
but  I  can't  trust  you  so  far.  You  like  me  to-daj',  but  you  may  like 
Germany  better  to-morrow.  1  can't  fortify  the  whole  of  my  co 
line.  No  submarines,  forsooth !  That  is  all  very  well  for  you  who 
can  not  be  hurt  except  by  a  blockade,  and  to  a  more  limited  extent 
by  air  raids,  but  for  me  it  is  a  different  story.' 

"This  kind  of  argument  may  be  unwise.  There  may  be  a  com- 
plete reply  to  it.  But  at  any  rate  it  helps  us  to  understand  that 
there  is  a  case  which  has  got  to  be  met.  If  it  is  not  met  nothing  is 
more  probable  than  that  the  irritation  of  naval  competition  will 
sooner  or  later  lead  to  war  between  us.  The  truth  is  that  this 
submarine  controversy  has  discovered  weak  spots  in  the  methods 
of  the  Washington  Conference.  Given  reasonable;  good-will,  it 
was  not  very  difficult  to  make  arrangements  between  rivals  s.  pa- 
rated  by  thousands  of  miles  of  ocean;  but  the  crowded  water-  of 
Europe  and  its  criss-cross  political  disputes  make  a  far  more  com- 
plicated problem.  There  will  have  to  be  another  conference  to 
deal  with  European  disarmament,  and  far  bolder  methods  will 
have  to  be  employed." 

The  Daily  Chronicle's  "Student  of  Politics"  concludes  by  re- 
stating a  scheme  he  has  already  outlined  for  the  solution  of  the 
problems  of  disarmament,  by  which  there  would  be  established  a 
new  league  of  peace,  containing  as  members  Great  Britain.  France 
and  Germany,  for  he  says,  "we  want  a  citizenship  of  Europe  .'" 

The  series  of  manifestations  in  the  English  press  and  among 
English  politicians  that  tend  to  represent  the  French,  as  "noth- 
ing less  than  unchained  imperialists,  capable  of  resuming  subma- 
rine warfare  in  German  fashion."  excites  wounded  surprize  among 
French  editors,  we  learn  from  the  Paris  LiberU,  which  declares 
that  after  obtaining  the  preservation  of  her  powerful  fleet, 
England  denies  France  "the  right  to  protect  our  coasts  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  submarines."  This  daily  avers  that  "the 
French  demand  of  90.000  tons  of  submarines  means  <><>  to  guard 
tine  Mediterranean,  the  Atlantic  and  the  Channel.  This  means 
really  50,  if  we  allow  for  those  which  are  always  under  repair." 
La  IAberti  points  out.  furthermore,  as  do  various  other  French 
newspapers,  that  before  the  war.  when  Germany  was  steadily 
executing  her  program  to  increase  her  fleet,  Greal  Britain  was 
far  from  using  the  tone  toward  Germany  that  she  is  now  using 
toward  France.  Greal  Britiain.  it  is  said,  at  once  becomes  dis- 
turbed "when  France  gives  the  slightest  sign  of  her  indepen- 
dence." The  Paris  IntranstgearU  assures  us  that  "the  French  brain 
can  not  comprehend  the  emotion  which  has  taken  possession  <>f 
at  least  a  pari  of  British  public  opinion  over  the  idea  that  France 
will  not  renounce  her  submarine  defense."  It  notes  "  the  sudden- 
ness of  Greal  Britain's  attack,  when  a  month  ago  nobody  even 
spoke  of  submarines."  and  adds: 

" Supposing  war  should  break  ou1  in  Europe  and  Greal  Britain 
as  has  happened,  should  remain  remain  neutral.     France  would 
have  renounced   one  of  her  most    powerful  defenses  to   p]< 
Greal  Britain.     Can  we  seriously  be  asked  to  do  that'.'" 


THE  NEW  MISSISSIPPI  STEAMBOAT 


THE  OLD  MISSISSIPPI  STEAMBOAT,  famous  in 
song  and  story,  with  its  tall  stacks  spouting  fire,  its 
"nigger  on  the  safety  valve.'"  its  dangerous  races,  and 
its  chanting,  roistering  roustabouts,  is  fast  becoming  a  tiling  of 
the  past,  and  in  its  place  is  coming  a  fleet  of  modern  steel 
vessels,  as  different  from  the  old  type  as  an  Atlantic  liner  is 
from  Columbus's  Santa  Maria.  Randolph  Edgar,  writing  in  The 
Northwestern  Miller  (Minneapolis)  reminds  us  that  Mark  Twain 
called    the   Mississippi    River    a    wonderful    book:    but    not  a 


book  to  be  read  and  thrown  aside,  for  it  has  a  new  story  to  tell 
every  day.  The  pilot-author  wrote  of  the  river  in  the  heyday 
of  its  glory  when  the  only  practical  means  of  transportation 
between  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  and  the  sole  method  of 
travel  between  St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul  was  by  boat.  Mr.  Edgar 
goes  on: 

'The  gorgeous  romance  of  the  river  of  that  day  has  yet  to  be 
told;  the  huge  white  packets,  the  unique  river  men,  assorted 
gallantry,  escaped  slaves,  card-sharpers— the  characters  arc 
waiting  for  a  master's  touch  to  give  them  life. 

"When  the  railroads  were  built  and  the  river  traffic  waned. 
the  type  of  steamboat  remained  the  same.  It  was  a  type  as 
distinctive  from  the  craft  of  other  rivers  as  a  vessel  of  the  Nile. 
Alt  ho  the  sidewheel  type  prevalent  before  the  Civil  War 
was  to  a  certain  extent  superseded  by  the  sternwheeler,  the 
type,  nevertheless,  remained  the  same.  The  boats  which 
shoved  raft»  down  the  river  were  necessarily  sternwheelers,  while 
the  later  boats  of  the  Diamond  Jo  Line,  a  line  which  was  in 
existence  until  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  boats  of  the  Davidsohn 
Line,  which  sent  its  famous  Phil  Sheridan  to  Minnetonka,  were 
as  a  rule  sidewheelers.  The  advantage  of  the  sidewheeler  lay 
in  the  boat  being  able  to  come  about  in  a  smaller  area  than  the 
sternwheeler,  and  this  was  accomplished  by  reversing  one  wheel 
and  going  ahead  with  the  other  the  wheels  operating  on  dif- 
ferent shaft-. 

"But  sidewheelers  and  sternwheelers,  a  few  propellers  and 
craft  driven  by  what  was  called  the  ' dollar-wheel' — all  gradu- 
ally disappeared  from  the  river  after  the  St.  Louis  cyclone,  which 
destroyed  whole  fleets  of  the  old-time  steamboats.  On  the 
Lower  Mississippi  the  Anchor  Line,  owning  the  largest  boats  on 
the  river,  went  into  liquidation,  and  twelve  years  later  the 
Diamond  Jo  Line,  which  ran  steamers  between  St.  Louis  and 
St.   Paul,  sold  it-  fleet,  which  eventually  became  converted  into 


excursion  craft  for  service  between  St.  Louis  and  near-by  point-. 
The  last  trip  to  be  made  by  a  rafter  was  in  1906,  or  thereabout-, 
and  on  the  way  down  the  river  the  boat  stopt  at  Albany,  111., 
where  Captain  Steven  B.  Hanks,  a  cousin  of  Lincoln,  came 
aboard  and  piloted  for  the  remainder  of  the  trip.  He  was  the 
first  pilot  on  a  Mississippi  rafter,  and  the  last. 

"At  the  close  of  navigation  this  autumn  the  only  remaining 
packet  on  the  Upper  Mississippi  was  a  boat  running  between 
St.  Louis  and  Dubuque;  except  for  this  packet  and  a  few  small 
craft  the  surface  of  the  river  lay  deserted,  and  the  long  successive 
history  of  steamboating  between   Dubuque  and  St.   Paid   was 

broken.  It  must  therefore  have  come  as  a 
surprize  to  many  of  the  river  towns  when 
during  the  last  week  in  October  a  fleet  of 
large  boats  built  upon  entirely  new  lines 
suddenly  appeared  churning  the  water 
with  supprest  force,  and  with  a  vast 
amount  of  escaping  steam  disappeared 
even  as  they  bad  come.  They  probably 
seemed  monstrosities  of  some  sort:  the 
pilot's  nightmare,  as  it  were.  One  fancies 
the  oldest  inhabitant  taking  one  look  at 
the  new  arrivals  and  hastily  seeking  the 
seclusion  of  his  cabin  from  where  he  hears 
their  powerful  breathing:  loudly  at  first, 
and  then  diminishing  as  he  regains  his  poise. 
"They  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  new 
government  boats  built  at  Stillwater  and 
sent  through  the  St.  Croix  River  down 
the  Mississippi  to  St.  Louis.  It  is  the 
initial  move  to  reestablish  navigation  to 
the  Gulf.  And  since  a  new  era  in  commerce 
(as  they  say)  is  dependent  upon  the  success 
or  failure  of  these  boats,  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  built  at  a  government  cost  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
apiece  to  set  an  example,  it  only  remains  to 
be  seen  exactly  what  sort  of  an  example  this 
revolutionary,  rather  than  evolutionary,  craft  will  be.  One 
instinctively  feels  that  the  designer  was  possibly  more  at  home 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  than  the  Mississippi — but  this  is 
mi  rely  an  impression.  The  boats  are  said  to  have  been  designed 
to  draw  four  feet — they  actually  draw  two  feet.  Twenty-eight 
inches  has  been  considered  in  the  past  a  safe  draught  for  an  ordi- 
nary steamboat.  The  details  of  the  trip  down  the  river  are 
lacking.  Two  of  the  four  boats  were  finished  October  18  (the 
keels  being  laid  in  May,  1920),  and  the  two  embryos  were  towed 
by  the  completed  boats  to  St.  Louis  where  the  former  will  be 
finished  and  put  in  commission  by  spring. 

"The  four  boats,  named  Iowa,  Missouri,  Minnesota  and 
Illinois,  with  a  uniform  length  of  265  feet,  will  each  tow  two 
barges,  which  will  be  used,  of  course,  entirely  for  freight.  The 
boats  themselves  are  merely  and  literally  the  machinery  of  the 
combination  with  quarters  for  the  crew.  They  will  carry  no 
cargo  whatsoever.  The  combined  horsepower  of  the  engines  on 
each  boat  is  two  thousand,  and  the  engine-room  being  partially 
in  the  hold  the  cylinders  are  consequently  raised  to  the  level  of 
the  shafts  extending  to  the  sternwheel,  thus  necessitating:  the 
approach  to  the  cylinders  by  rungs.  The  hulls  are  of  steel  con- 
struction. 

"  If  the  boats  are  successful  it  will  mean  the  establishing  of  a 
trade  route  from  St.  Paul,  or  possibly  Minneapolis,  to  the  Gulf 
of  .Mexico. 

"Loading  and  discharging  devices  at  terminals  are.  of  course^ 
as  important  in  a  system  as  the  boats  themselves.  As  the  Fed- 
eral Commissioner  of  Corporations  wrote  in  a  report  several 
years  ago  on  water  transportation:  'There  are  four  fundamental 
requirements  for  all  water  terminals:  good  wharfs,  warehouses 
and  storage  facilities,  mechanical  appliances  for  transshipment  of 
freight,  and  belt-line  railway  connection  with  adjacent  railroads 
and  industrial  concerns.' 

"But  this,  perhaps,  is  'another  story'  the  river  ha-  to 
tell." 
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THE  SHIP-SCRAPPING  INDUSTRY 

THE  ARMAMENT  CONFERENCE  bids  fair  to  st.nl 
a  new  industry  in  the  United  States — that  of  scrapping 
effete  naval  vessels.  This  industry,  we  are  told  by  a 
contributor  to  The  Iron  Trade  Review  (Cleveland;,  already 
exists  in  England.  In  a  recent  conference  with  naval  officials  at 
Philadelphia,  steel-makers,  ship-builders,  financiers  and  scrap- 
dealers  were  represented, 'in  an  effort  to  decide  how  best  to  dis- 
pose of  obsolete  craft.  The  Navy  decided  about  two  weeks 
ago,  it  was  stated,  to  attempt  to  create  a  "Ship-breaking" 
industry  in  the  United  States.  There  are  several 
hundred  thousand  tons  of  vessels  to  be  scrapped 
in  the  near  future.  It  was  explained  that  while 
the  Navy  offers  to  sell  the  ships  upon  a  cash  basis, 
it  would  prefer  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  a 
company  to  start  the  "ship-breaking"  industry. 
as  there  will  be  considerable  work  for  such  an  in- 
dustry in  the  not  distant  future.     We  read  on: 

"According  to  the  terms  of  the  proposed  naval 
holiday  there  will  be  between  -100,000  and  500,000 
tons  of  ships  to  be  scrapped.  In  addition  there  are 
several  new  naval  vessels  building  which  must 
be  scrapped  and  these  may  be  added  to  the  iist 
which  will  be  turned  over  to  the  contemplated 
industry. 

"Upon  the  basis  of  estimates  prepared  by  the 
Navy,  it  was  stated  that  the  scrap  requirements 
of  the  American  steel  industry  is  500,000  tons  a 
month.  This  is  shown  in  reports  collected  by  the 
Navy  Department  from  the  various  steel  industries. 
It  was  also  set  forth  at  the  hearing*  that  the  thickest 
of  the  armor  on  the  ships  could  be  cut  by  an  acety- 
lene torch.  The  average  thickness  of  the  plate  on 
a  ship  of  the  Maim-  class  is  13  inches  altho  it  measures  to  19 
inches  at  certain  points. 

"It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Navy  would  be  willing  to  sell 
the  ships  upon  a  deferred  payment  plan,  thereby  enabling  a 
company  to  enter  the  business  of  ship  breaking.  Under  this 
plan  10  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  price  would  be  required  at  the 
time  of  making  the  bid  and  15  per  cent,  more  within  30  days, 
the  balance  being  paid  in  semiannual  installments  over  a  three- 
year  period  and  secured  by  surety  bond.  Interest  at  5  per  cent, 
would  be  required  on  the  deferred  payments.     The  sales  plan 


believed  to  be  possible.  Practically  everything  movable  and 

of  value  upon  the  Maine,  Missouri  and   Wisconsin  has  been  re- 

moved  and  the  ships  an-  merely  hulks  ready  to  be  broken  up 
and  converted  to  scrap." 


A  TOE  FOR  A  THUMB 

f    1      "^IIK  IMPETUS  given  to  plastic  surgery  by  the  war  has 
resulted  in  discoveries  for  the  treatment  of  such  Ci 


1 ; 


in  times  of  peace,  for  the  victims  of  industrial  and  other 
accidents.     The  mo-t   spectacular  successes  have  been  in  what 


THE    STERN    WHEEL 
Of  a  new  Mississippi  River  steamer, 


would  provide  definitely  for  breaking  up  the  ships,  as  the  Jones 
\it  would  be  invoked  forbidding  the  disposal  to  foreign  in- 
terests of  any  ship  which  first  did  not  receive  the  approval  of  the 
Shipping  Board.  In  the  case  of  the  cruisers  Brooklyn  and 
Columbia,  it  is  suggested  that  these  vessels  might  be  disarmed 
and  converted  to  commercial  uses.  Sonic  such  conversion  of 
some  of  the  other  lighter  and  faster  vessels  may  also  be  con- 
sidered. 

"In  the  case  of  the  battleships,  however,  only  scrapping  is 


has  been  called  "the  art  of  making  faces."  Not  only  haie  hoses 
been  restored,  but  actual  bones  and  tissues  have  been  built  to 
form  a  personable  countenance.  But  for  a  man  who  i-  con- 
fronted with  earning  his  own  livelihood  his  hand  is  even  more 
important  than  his  face.  The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the 
hand  is  the  thumb,  owing  to  the  unique  power  of  placing  it -elf 
in  opposition  to  each  of  the  four  fingers.  The  replacement  of 
the  thumb  by  surgical  means  is  more  delicate  and  difficult 
than  the  restoration  of  almost  any  other  missing  bone.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  supply  it  by  transplantation,  but 
with  little  success.  Word  has  recently  come,  however,  from 
Paris,  that  two  French  physicians,  Dr.  Payer  and  Dr.  Lambret, 
have  succeeded  in  this  difficult  task  by  transplanting  the  great 
toe.     The  Presse  Medicate  (Paris)  reports: 

"The  operation  was  performed  upon  a  boy  of  fifteen  who  liad 
lost  his  right  thumb  by  catching  it  in  a  piece  of  gearing.  In  other 
years  the  boy  would  have  found  himself  a  hopeless  cripple  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  and  handicapped  in  earning  a  living  by  any 
sort  of  manual  labor.  Thanks  to  the  brilliant  work  of  tl 
two  surgeons,  however,  the  lad  now  finds  himself,  seven  months 
after  receiving  his  injury,  entirely  cured  and  with  a  right  hand 
which  is  already  almost  completely  normal  of  function  and 
likewise  satisfactory  from  an  esthetic  view  point,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  what  is  now  his  thumb  was  formerly  his  big  toe. 

"The  chief  difficulty  in  performing  the  operation  was  the 
Fad  that  the  wounded  boy  was  obliged  to  maintain  a  very  awk- 
ward position  for  two  weeks,  during  which  time  his  hand  was 
necessarily  bound  in  position  against  the  great  toe.  Such  a 
position  involved,  of  course,  a  good  deal  of  strain  even  upon  a 
slim  and  supple  youth.  It  would  be  almost  insupportable  to 
an  old  person.  But  in  the  present  case  the  results  are  more  than 
worth  all  the  pain  and  tedium  suffered  by  the  patient,  for  the 
wounded  boy  is  now  capable  of  using  his  new  toe-thumb  to 
hold  a  pen  and  to  write  legibly.  Likewise,  he  is  able  to  grasp 
and  hold,  palm  downward,  a  weight  of  more  than  two  pounds. 
This  reconstituted  membei  is  not  only  thus  capable,  so  far  a- 
muscular  power  is  concerned,  but  it  is  quite  normal  so  far  as 
the  sense  of  touch  is  concerned,  as  well  as  in  sensitiveness  to 
pain  and  to  cold.  It  is  yet.  however,  non-sensitive  to  heat. 
On  the  whole,  the  operation  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  recent  triumphs  of  practical  surgery." 
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HOW  TO  EAT  IRON 

IRON  IS  AN  ESSENTIAL  ELEMENT  in  the  food  of  man 
and  the  higher  animals,  and  the  best  w&y  to  take  it  into  the 
system  is  not  in  the  form  of  pills  and  tinctures,  but  by  the 
consumption  of  vegetable  food  containing  the  metal.  An 
exhaust ive  study  of  the  distribution  of  iron  in  various  parts  of 
plants  has  been  made  by  L.  Maquenne  and  R.  Cerighelli,  whose 
report  appears  in  the  Comptes  Rendus  (Paris)  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences.     They  say,  in  substance: 

"Iron  exists  in  plants  in  two  entirely  distinct  forms:  that  of 
the  insoluble  peroxide,  which  is  deposited  by  evaporation  or 
chemically  fixt  upon  the  cellular  membranes,  and  that  of  an 
organic  compound.  This  latter  form  is  the  only  one  of 
importance,  but  it  may  be  masked  by  the  other  if  the  latter 
predominates. 

"Our  records  show  that  po- 
tatoes, carrots,  and  the  leaves 
of  spinach,  let  luce  and  romaine 
are  exceptionally  rich  in  iron; 
but  in  these  only  a  very  slight 
proportion  of  iron  exists  dis- 
solved in  the  cell  sap,  and  this 
is  almost  entirely  precipitated 
by  boiling.  It  often  happens, 
as  is  also  true  in  case  of  lime, 
that  the  pods  of  leguminous 
plants  and  t he  integuments  of 
seeds  are  richer  in  iron  than 
the  seed  leaves  themselves,  but 
if  one  takes  care  in  such  cases 
to  separate  the  embryos  one 
finds  that  these  are  richer  still 
in  iron  in  a  very  considerable 
degree,  a  fact  which  indicates 
the  great  physiological  im- 
portance of  iron  to  plants. 
Finally,  iron,  like  copper,  is 
found  to  accumulate  in  the 
kernels  of  the  seeds  enclosed 
by  fleshy  fruits,  at  the  expense 
of  the  surrounding  shell  and 
even  of  the  pulp. 

"Thus  we  find  that  iron,  like 
nutritive  elements  in  general, 
Is  capable  of  changing  its  loca- 
tion in  plant  tissues,  and  that 
it  tends  to  travel  towards  the 
organs  which  are  vitally  active, 
and  those  of  reproduction. 
This  affords  fresh  proof  of  the 
well-known    necessity  of   iron 


in  the  food  supply  of  plants  and  offers,  furthermore,  increased 
presumption  in  favor  of  the  idea  that  copper  may  be  an  equally 
useful  element." 

THE  PASSING  OF  THE  STEERAGE 

THE  DISAPPEARANCE  of  the  old-time  steerage  on 
modern  passenger  steamers  is  commented  on  by  Carl 
E.  Petersen,  a  naval  architect,  in  The  Nautical  Gazette 
(New  York).  The  improved  accommodations  are  well  illustrated 
in  the  accompanying  views.  In  the  large  liners  in  the  North 
Atlantic  service  the  arrangement  which  works  out  best,  he  says, 
gives  the  greater  portion  of  the  main  superstructure  decks  to 
first-class,  the  after  portion  of  the  vessel  to  second-class  and 
the  forward  to  third-class  accommodations.     He  continues: 
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NOT  LIKE   THE  OLD-TIME   BUNKS. 
The  comfortable  cabin  of  the  immigrant  of  to-day. 


"Competition  and  the  Im- 
migration Act  have  had  a 
noticeable  effect  on  third- 
class  accommodations.  Qualit  y 
and  comfort  are  the  watch- 
words to-day  rather  than  num- 
bers earned,  and  the  steerage 
is  fast  becoming  a  thing  &f 
the  past  in  the  North  Atlantic 
service.  Vessels  with  large 
steerage  capacity  can  only  be 
filled  at  the  height  of  the 
season,  and  only  on  the  west- 
bound voyage,  and  are  little 
patronized  between  seasons  on 
account  of  then-  poor  accom- 
modations. Hence  the  best 
practise  to-day  is  to  provide 
comfortable  cabins  for  third- 
class  traffic. 

"In  the  intermediate  type 
of  vessel  it  is  essential  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  third-class 
cabins  be  of  the  portable  type 
to  permit  the  space  they  oc- 
cupy being  used  for  cargo  if 
desired.  Another  important 
essential  in  liners  is  to  have 
certain  blocks  of  interchange- 
able rooms  which  may  be  used 
for  either  first  or  second,  or 
either  second  or  third  classes, 
depending  on  the  variations  of 
the  trade.  In  this  case  the 
rooms  must  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  higher  class." 
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THE  CHINESE  PUZZLE  OF  400,000,000  MORTALS 


IONO  AGO,  when  we  called  them  Celestials,  our  mental 
picture  of  a  Chinaman  showed  him  wearing  a  queue,  and 
^A  spraying  laundry  in  his  own  peculiar  way.  The  only 
enigma  associated  with  the  Chinese  idea  was  a  toy  puzzle  that 
baffled  American  ingenuity  of  an  earlier 
day.  The  vision  of  a  Chinese  now  reveals 
a  college  student  or  a  business  man  clad  in 
raiment  that  rivals  in  smartness  of  cut  the 
most  select  billboard  posters  of  the  tailors 
who  "clothe  classy  Americans."  But  the 
Chinese  puzzle  to-day  involves  400,000,000 
thinking,  sentient  beings  whose  minds  have 
been  kindled  with  the  tongues  of  fire  of 
Western  democracy.  For  ten  years  they 
ha\  e  been  appearing  before  the  world  as 
constituents  of  the  Republic  of  China,  only 
to  be  cried  down  at  present  by  their  de- 
tractors as  "republicans  in  masquerade." 

Despite  the  fact  that  almost  70,000 
Chinese  are  engaged  in  business  or  in 
studies,  and  some  of  them  in  both,  in  the 
United  States,  few  and  far  between  are 
the  Americans  who  profess  to  know  any- 
thing about  modern  China,  or  to  believe 
that  it  is  very  knowable.  The  Chinese 
admit  that  apparently  much  is  "chaotic" 
in  their  land,  as  far  as  the  general  govern- 
ment is  concerned ;  but  they  resent  foreign 
interference,  they  tell  us,  from  "ambitious 
nations  with  a  helping  hand  and  itching 
palm,  who  are  over-ready  to  set  China's 
house  in  order,  and  compensate  themselves 
richly  and  permanently  for  services  ren- 
dered." Yet  China  is  "so  utterly  corrupt 
and  disorganized  politically,"  their  foreign 
opponents  retort,  that  self-preservation 
among  other  nations  "demands  the  appli- 
cation of  remedial  measures  to  China." 
Chinese   politicians  are   "grafters    beyond 

the  dreams  of  Western  avarice,"  say  these  critics  of  the  land 
of  the  Great  Wall,  and  altho  China  may  be  "in  financial 
bondage  to  Japan,"  such  a  condition  is  inevitable,  according  to 
some  Japanese  critics,  who  hint  warningly  that  "some  day 
America  will  wake  up  and  see t  that  Japan's  attitude  towards 
China  is  the  only  correct  one." 

The  last  rejoinder  of  the  Chinese  to  all  foreign  observers  who 
would  remold  China  according  to  their  heart's  desire  is  that  the 
one  and  only  thing  that  China  has  to  learn  from  other  nations  is 
"organization,"  outside  of  which  "there  is  very  little  in  Western 
civilization  which  can  make  strong  or  logical  plea  to  China,"  for 
China  remains  "the  most  ancient  and  most  humanitarian  civili- 
zation slill  existing  in  this  world  of  shitting  standards."  The 
late  Secretary  of  state  of  the  United  Stales,  John  Hay,  who  orig- 
inated the  policy  of  the  Open  Door  in  China,  once  said  that 
''whoever  understands  China  socially,  politically,  ee.  nomically, 

and  religiously,  holds  the  key  to  the  world's  politics  lor  the  next 
ii\  e  centuries."  There  never  was  a  lime  when  the  importance  of 
such  understanding  and  the  opportunity  to  acquire  it  synchro- 
nized so  dramatically  as  to-day  when  Japan  and  China,  the  two 
great  Towers  in  the  new  field  of  world  polities,  have  been  brought 


together  at  a  conference  table  in  the  capital  of  the  American 
Republic.  So  there  follows  in  these  pages  a  comprehensive 
presentation  of  China,  the  country,  the  people,  their  industries 
and    their   ideals,   as   afforded    by    the    most    recent  authorities. 

The  gravest  charge  in  indictments 
against  China  drawn  up  by  her  critics  is 
that  there  are  two  governments  and  two 
presidents  of  the  Republic  of  China.  The 
Government  of  Peking  is  headed  by  Presi- 
dent Hsu  Shih-chang,  and  is  the  one  recog- 
nized by  other  nations  and  received  at  the 
Washington  ( Conference.  The  Government 
of  .Canton  is  headed  by  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen, 
which  claims  adhesion  of  the  provinces  of 
China  as  indicated  on  the  colored  map 
on  page  25.  Despite  its  two  governments, 
however,  China's  400,000,000  bow  alle- 
giance to  only  one  flag,  the  flag  of  the 
Republic  of  China,  which  is  reproduced  on 
the  present  cover  of  The  Literary  D;<;est. 
with  a  Chinese  inscription  meaning  "Special 
China  Number."  To  understand  why 
there  are  two  governments  in  China,  we 
must  look  back  to  the  foundation  of  the 
republic  in  1911,  when  the  Manchu  dynasty 
was  overthrown.  According  to  a  pro-Can- 
ton bulletin  of  the  China  Trade  Bureau, 
Inc.  (New  York),  this  change  was  brought 
about  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Sui 
Yat-sen.  and  it  relates: 


Keystone  View  Company. 

HSU  SHIH-CHANG, 

President  of  the  Republic  of  China  (at 
Peking),  said  by  the  Canton  Government 
to  have  made  China  "a  vassal  of  Japan." 
but  eulogized  by  others  as  "a  leading 
statesman  of  the  Far  East." 


'  Dr.  Sun  was  elected  first  President  of 
the  Republic  of  China.  In  order  to  unify 
the  country  after  the  abdication  of  the 
Manchu-;,  which  followed  tint  establish- 
ment of  the  Republic,  Dr.  Sun  generously 
retired  from  the  presidency  in  favor  of 
Yuan  Shih-kai,  his  opponent  in  North  Chi- 
na. Upon  retiring  Dr.  Sun  recommended 
the  election  of  Yuan  Shih-kai  as  Presi- 
dent, and  recommendation  was  carried  out. 
"In  1913  Yuan  Shih-kai  borrowed  £25,000,000  from  the.  Six 
Power  Croup  of  bankers.  .  .  .  Racked  by  the  money  secured 
by  this  loan.  Yuan  Shih-kai  dismissed  Parliament  and  planned 
to  make  himself  emperor.  South  China  rose  in  arms  to  protect 
the  Parliament,  but  its  forces  were  defeated.  The  Republican 
leaders  were  proscribed  and  some  were  put  to  death. 

"In  lOlo  Yuan  Shih-kai  openly  proclaimed  himself  Emperor. 
The  southwestern  provinces  again  revolted.  In  June,  1010, 
Yuan  Shih-kai  died  and  Li  Yuan-liung.  the  Vice-President,  auto- 
matically became  President  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution. 
President  Li  Yuan-hung  at  once  reconvoked  the  Parliament 
which  Yuan  Shih-kai  ha  1  dismissed.  The  southwestern  prov- 
inces laid  down  their  arms  and  China  was  once  more  a  united 
country." 

Then  came  the  request  of  the  American  Government  that 
China  join  the  Allies  in  the  war  against  the  Central  European 
Powers,  we  read,  but  the  Chinese  Parliament  believed  it  was 
China's  first  duty  to  straighten  things  out  at  home,  because  the 
Republican  government  machinery  had  been  "practically 
destroyed"  under  Yuan-Shih-kai.  The  Parliament  feared  also, 
it  is  said,  that  the  military  party,  under  pretext  of  necessity, 
would  create  another  dictatorship  in  China.  Besides,  it  was  con- 
vinced, and  its  conviction  was  continued  by  subsequent  events, 
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that  China  would  be  able  to  contribute  very  little  to  a  war  in 
E  urope.     We  read  further  in  the  bulletin : 

"The  Chinese  Minister  of  War  once  more  dismissed  Parlia- 
ment and  declared  war  on  his  own  responsibility  upon  the  Central 
Powers.  Then  followed  a  series  of  loans  to  China  from  Japan, 
for  which  valuable  concessions  were  pledged  to  Japan. 

"Upon  being  illegally  dismissed  in  Peking  the  Parliament 
moved  down  to  Canton  to  resume  its  sessions.  The  south- 
western provinces  again  took  up  arms  against  the  Peking  Gov- 
ernment in  order  to  preserve  republicanism  in  China.  For  the 
second  time  China  was  divided. 

"In  the  meantime,  with  810,000.000  borrowed  from  Japan 
and  secured  by  certain  railway 
and  mining  rights  in  Man- 
churia, the  Northern  militarists 
created  a  new  Parliament 
(known  throughout  China, 
Xorth  and  South,  as  the 
'Bogus  Parliament')  composed 
of  their  own  creatures  in- 
structed to  elect  Hsu  Shih- 
cliang.  bosom  friend  of  Yuan 
Shih-kai,  President.  This  is 
the  President  in  Peking  to-day, 
and  this  is  the  President  whom 
the  Powers  recognize 

"While  these  maneuvers 
were  taking  place  in  Peking 
the  military  faction  in  South 
China,  working  in  cooperation 
with  the  militarists  in  the 
Xorth,  succeeded  in  dominat- 
ing the  Government  in  Canton. 
The  Constitutionalists  were 
forced  to  leave  the  city  and 
Parliament  had  to  discontinue 
it-  sessions. 

"In  the  fall  of  1920  Dr.  Sun 
Yat-sen  and  General  Chen 
Chiung-ming  drove  the  mili- 
tarists from  Canton.  Parlia- 
ment once  more  assembled  in 
that  city  and.  in  an  extraordi- 
nary session,  elected  Dr.  Sun 
Yat-sen  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  China,  the  last  legal 
President  having  died  in  Pe- 
king in  19ls." 

But  a  bold  and  authoritative 
defense  of  the  Peking  Govern- 
ment is  proffered  by  Dr.  John 
Calvin  Ferguson,  adviser  to  its 
President,  who  points  out  in 
the  Chinest  Students'  Monthly 
Baltimore)  that  notwithstand- 
ing everything  said  about 
divisions.  "China  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  unit.-"  in  all  mat- 
ters affecting  the  general  in- 
terestsof  the  people.  Theprob- 
lems     which     have    caused    a 

-<  paratisl  movemenl  are  internal,  he  says,  and  when  not  wholly 
personal,  are  concerned  with  the  way  in  which  new  republican 
institutions  shall  be  established.     We  read  then: 

"In  the  first  place  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  between 
North  and  South,  East  and  West,  as  to  the  firm  intention  of 
maintaining  a  republican  form  of  government.  The  days  of  a 
monarchy  in  China  are  ended  and  this  fact  is  clearly  recognized 
by  all  parties  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  The  deposed  Manchu 
Emperor  Hsuan  Tung  remains  in  a  small  portion  of  the  former 
palace  as  a  guest  of  a  nation  over  which  his  fathers  ruled.  His 
only  chance  of  becoming  head  of  the  nation  is  that  of  any  other 
citizen  of  the  Republic — he  must  be  elected  to  the  office  of  the 
President. 

"Secondly,  there  is  no  real  divergence  as  to  the  existing  Con- 
ition.    All  have  departed  from  -trict  loyalty  to  its  provisions 
There   is    no  parliamentary   government   at   present   either  at 


DR.   SUN    VAT-SEX   AND   HIS  WIFE 

President  of  the  Independent  Canton  government  of  the  Republic  of 

China,    and       leader    of    t  lie     movement     that     overthrew     China's 

monarchical  despotism." 


Peking  or  Canton,  tho  in  both  places  it  is  acknowledged  that 
there  can  be  no  proper  republican  government  without  a  body 
representative  of  the  people.  Peking  issued  the  call  for  a  Parlia- 
ment to  be  elected  in  March,  1921,  but  election  could  not  be 
held.  In  Canton  some  members  of  the  old  Parliament  which  was 
dissolved  by  Li  Yuan  Hung  have  assembled  at  intervals  and  have 
called  themselves  a  Parliament,  but  neither  the  country  as  a 
whole  nor  even  the  Canton  leaders  themselves  have  taken  this 
parliament  seriously. 

"The  root  of  the  trouble  is,  as  I  have  pointed  out  elsewhere, 
that  the  Nanking  Provisional  Constitution,  tho  an  excellent 
temporary  provision,  has  been  stretched  to  such  a  thinness  during 
the  years  which  have  elapsed  since  its  adoption  that  it  has  no 

longer  any  substance.  It  was 
meant  to  do  duty  for  a  few 
months,  and  has  been  kept 
busy  for  ten  years  with  a  con- 
sequent loss  of  all  original 
vitality. 

"Thirdly,  there  is  no  differ- 
ence in  the  records  of  Peking 
and  Canton  as  to  the  use  of 
armed  forces  in  the  settlement 
of  national  troubles,  tho  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that 
President  Hsu  Shih-chang  is 
the  one  outstanding  national 
figure  who  has  always  consis- 
tently and  strenuously  op- 
posed this  plan.  Peking  sent 
northern  troops  into  Kwantung 
province  but  Canton  has  sent 
Kwantung  troops  into  Kwangd 
province  in  recent  months,  not 
to  mention  the  'Second  Revolu- 
tion' at  Shanghai  in  1913,  pro- 
moted bjr  the  present  head  of 
the  Canton  Government.  I 
am  not  defending  one  party 
and  condemning  another;  my 
point  is  that  both  sides  in  the 
matter  have  pursued  a  wrong 
policy.  China  can  never  be 
coerced  by  any  leader  or  lead- 
ers into  the  orderly  ways  of  a 
genuine  republic;  it  must  be 
led  and  guided. 

"Several  of  the  Boards  of 
Peking  continued  to  function 
in  Canton.  The  Ministry  of 
Finance  collects  customs  dues 
and  the  salt  revenue.  The 
Minister  of  Communications 
controls  the  post-offices  and 
has  general  supervision  of  the 
railways  and  telegraphs.  The 
Ministry  of  Justice  receives 
legal  oases  on  appeal  and  trans- 
mits them  for  hearing  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  Cantonese 
hold  high  places  in  the  Peking 
Government,  and  there  is  no 
.distinction  made  against  them 
in  any  of  the  provinces." 


The  only  cure  for  China's  malady  is  a  major  operation,  we  are 
told  by  the  pro-Canton  China  Review  (New  York),  by  which  "the 
ulcer  of  Japan"  would  be  cut  out  from  the  body  of  China.  It  is 
admitted  that  the  "Japanese  ulcer"  is  not  the  only  ailment  from 
which  China  is  suffering,  but  it  is  the  "most  malignant  and 
stubborn,"  and  we  read: 

"It  reacts  upon  the  other  maladies  and  retards  their  cure. 

"For  instance,  China  suffers  from  more  or  less  violent  internal 
complications. 

"The  German  measles  and  the  Russian  scarlet  fever,  altho 
now  eradicated,  left  unhappy  after  effects.  French  colic  weak- 
ened China  somewhat,  and  Diplomaticus  Britannieus  or  grabitis. 
commonly  called  'itch,'  lias  left  numerous  scars  on  China's 
fair  body. 

"China  has  had  a  hard  life,  but  she  is  mentally  sound." 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  AS  CHINA'S  PROTECTOR 


WHEN  THE  EAST  BEGAN  to  appropriate  certain 
features  of  Western  civilization,  it  has  been  said, 
China  took  the  United  States  as  its  model,  while 
Japan  chose  Prussia.  This  generalization,  of  course,  is  open 
to  challenge;  but  it  serves  at  least  to  remind  us  that  from  the 
beginning  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  China  has 
been  that  of  friend,  champion,  and  even  protector.  Striking' 
descriptions  of  Chinese-Amer- 
ican relations  have  been  re- 
cently furnished  by  the 
Chinese  Minister  at  Washing- 
ton and  by  the  American 
Minister  at  Peking.  In  an 
interview  given  out  early  in 
December  Dr.  Alfred  Sze, 
Chinese  Minister  to  the  United 
States  and  ranking  delegate 
of  his  country  in  the  Washing- 
ton Conference,  acknowledged 
China's  great  debt  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States, 
particularly  for  "the  Ameri- 
can open-door  doctrine"  which 
"has  given  us  hope  and  pro- 
tection during  our  period  of 
transition  from  an  ancient 
monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment to  that  of  a  modern 
republic."  He  recalled  the 
fact  that  the  first  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and 
China,  made  more  than  half 
a  century  ago,  "was  unique 
among  documents  of  those 
times  in  that  it  pledged  the 
assistance  of  America  to  China 
in  case  our  country  ever  should 
need  the  same."  But  "it  is 
in  the  realms  of  education  and 
ethics  that  China  owes  most 
to  the  American  people," 
added  Dr.  Sze,  reminding  lis 
that  when  the  United  States 
Government  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  1908,  remitted  the  larger 
part  of  America's  share  of  the 
Boxer  indemnity,  the  Chinese 
Government  on  the  same  day 
announced  that  this  money  would  be  devoted  to  educating 
hundreds  of  Chinese  students  in  America.  He  paid  tribute  also 
to  the  work  done  by  "the  many  institutions  of  higher  education 
maintained  in  China  by  American  missionary  organizations" 
and  to  "the  medical  educational  work  being  conducted  by  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  at  Peking."  A  few  months  before  this 
interview  Dr.  Sze  had  said,  at  a  dinner  given  in  New  York 
by  the  China  Society  of  America: 

"I  sincerely  believe  that  when  wo  search  into  the  innermost 
thoughts  of  our  two  peoples  the  inspiration  of  the  Open  Door 
means  the  same  thing  on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific.  When  we 
speak  of  the  Open  Door  we  speak  the  same  language.  There- 
fore China  is  lighting  for  the  same  principle  that  America  is 
lighting  for — The  Open  Door  of  Equal  Opportunity!  .  .  . 

"The  statement  has  been  made  that  America's  sole  interest 
in  China  is  due  to  desire  for  trade.  We  in  China  know  dif- 
ferently. Our  people  know  that  America  lias  put  back  into 
China  many  times  the  amount  of  treasure  that  the  American 
merchants  have  taken  out  in  profit.   .   .  . 


"From  the  date  of  your  first  treaty  with  China  and  even 
before  that  when  the  first  contact  of  our  two  peoples  began, 
your  policy  toward  Asia  has  been  one  of  helpfulness.  ...  I 
believe  that  you  have  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  Asia  as  it 
is  possessed  by  no  other  outside  nation.  Most  surely  you  have 
the  good-will  of  our  Chinese  millions  to  an  almost  unbounded 
extent.  The  good-will  of  four  hundred  millions  of  people  is  a 
wonderful  asset  in  this  troubled  world,  and  on  our  side-  we  con- 
sider the  good-will  of  your  hundred  and  ten  millions  as  our  most 

important  haven  in  a  stormy 


Bv  courtesy  of  the  New  York  '  Outlook." 

A  MONUMENT  TO  CHINESE- AMERICAN  FRIENDSHIP. 

This  granite  arch,  erected  near  Chefoo,  China,   by  Liu  Dze  Heng, 

a  wealthy  Chinese  merchant  who  was  at  one  time  helped   by  an 

American  consul,  bears  the  following  inscription: 

DEDICATED  TO   AND  ERECTED  IN  HONOH  OF 

THE   CITIZENS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

OUR   FRIENDS  ACROSS  THE   SEA 

MAY  THERE  BE   ETERNAL   PEACE    BETWEEN  THE   TWO    PEOPLES 

LIU   DZE   HENG  SEPTEMBER,    1921 


sea. 

No  less  striking,  on  the  sub- 
ject     of       Chinese-American 

friendship,  is  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  Jacob  Gould  Schurman, 
American  Minister  to  China. 
At  a  dinner  given  in  his 
honor  by  the  American 
Association  in  Shanghai  a 
few  months  ago  Dr.  Schur- 
man pointed  to  the  "co'ossal 
changes"  that  have  taken  place 
in  China  in  the  last  twenty 
years — the  transition  from  an 
Empire  to  a  Republic,  the 
adoption  of  a  Western  educa- 
tional system,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  a  national  con- 
sciousness and  an  aggressive 
patriotism — but  declared  that 
in  spite  of  all  these  upheavals 
and  developments  "no  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  rela- 
tions between  China  and  the 
United  States."  He  went  on 
to  say  (as  quoted  in  The 
Weekly  Review  of  the  Far  East, 
Shanghai): 

"China  has  always  been  a 
pacifist  nation,  and  America 
at  least  pacific.  We  both 
cherish  and  practise  the  ideals 
of  peace  and  with  peace  un- 
broken it  has  been  easy  to 
maintain  friendship. 

"While    officially    the    rela- 
tions are  the  same,  practically, 
I  think  they  are  more  cordial 
than  ever  before.     This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  China  has.  as 
it  were,    come  our  way;   has 
adopted  our  political  ideas  in 
the    establishment  of  her  new  Republic;   and   the   educational 
system   of   America   is,    I    suppose,    having   more   influence   on 
modern  China  than  that  of  any  other  country.  .  .   . 

"I  once  heard  President  MeKinley's  great  Secretary  of  Slate. 
John  Hay,  say  before  a  dinner  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
New  York,  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Urited  States  was 
summed  up  in  two  principles:  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the 
Golden  Rule.  Under  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  we  have  protected 
the  independence  of  the  peoples  of  Central  and  South  America 
against  aggressions  on  the  part  of  foreign  nations.  I  think  I 
may  say  without  boasting,  that  towards  China  our  national 
conduct  has  very  greatly  illustrated  the  principle  of  the  Golden 
Rule. 

•'What  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  toward  China'.' 
"I  answer  in  a  word:  We  stand  for  the  integrity  of  China  and 
for  the  Open  Door.  We  want  China  to  remain  in  possession 
and  control  of  her  own  territory  and  to  he  mistress  of  her  own 
house,  and  we  want  in  China  the  open  door  to  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  all  nations  on  equal  terms." 

"Toward    China    the    United    States,    many    years    ago    and 
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recently,  assumed  specific  obligations  and  responsibilities 
written  into  international  treaties  and  agreements,"  Thomas  F. 
Millard,  publisher  of  several  English-language  papers  in  China, 
reminds  us  in  his  "Democracy  and  the  Eastern  Question"  (The 
Century  Company).  And  he  adds:  "Furthermore,  almost 
every  modern  authority  on  the  Eastern  question  has  reached 
a  conclusion  that  of  all  western  nations  the  United  States,  be- 
cause of  geographical  juxtaposition  and  modern  economic 
propulsions,  has  the  greatest  practical  interest  in  the  future 
course  of  China,  and  also  that  no  satisfactory  future  for  China 
can  be  assured  without   the  direct   and  active  participation — 

some      say      leadership  —  of  

America." 

"There  are  two  outstand- 
ing' attitudes  among  the  Chinese 
people  to-day  in  regard  to  their 
relation  to  foreign  Powers. '* 
writes  Stanley  High  in ' '  China's 
Place  in  the  Sun"  (The  Mac 
niillan  Company).  "One  is 
hatred  of  Japan,  the  other 
friendship  for  the  United 
siates."  "With  the  exception 
of  the  Exclusion  Act.  .America 
has  consistently  practised  in 
her  relations  with  China  the 
besl  of  those  ideals  upon 
which  the  American  nation, 
itself,  is  built,"  says  Mr.  High, 
who  goes  on  to  trace  the 
growth  of  an  international 
friendship  that  ha-  exerted  a 
profound  in f I  in  nee  upon  the 
course  of  Chinese  history: 


no  nation  in  any  treaty  or  agreement  it  has  made  in  recent  years, 
whatever  its  purposes,  has  felt  free  to  omit  a  reaffirmation  of 
the  Open  Door.  Consequently  all  of  the  nations  interested  in 
China  have  placed  themselves  on  record  in  favor  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  China's  national  integrity  as  outlined  by  Secretary  Hay." 

After  referring  to  the  increasing  educational  bonds  between 
the  two  countries,  Mr.  High  reminds  us  that  during  the  recent 
famine  in  China  "American  missionaries  organized  the  distribu- 
tion of  supplies  in  the  stricken  area,  American  business  men 
sacrificed  their  time  in  order  to  secure  a  famine  fund,  American 
magazines  featured  China  as  never  before,  and  the  American 

people    responded    with    con- 
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"The  early  friendship,  be- 
tween the  United  States  and 
T.ina  began  largely  as  a  result 
of  America's  attitude  on  tin 
opium  question.  The  Chinese 
Government,  which  was  seek- 
ing  some  means    for    the    sup- 

pression  of  the  opium  traffic,  was  encouraged  toward  this  end 
in  1858  when  the  United  states  declared  in  a  treaty  with  China 
that  its  governmental  support  would  be  withdrawn  from 
American  citizens  engaged  in  opium  trade.  .  .  . 

"Again  the  good-will  between  China  and  the  United  States 
was  fostered  by  the  American  attitude  on  the  coolie  traffic 
winch  was  almost  as  vicious  and  extensive  as  the  African  slave 
trade.  The  United  States,  therefore,  put  an  end  to  American 
participation  in  the  traffic  by  enacting  a  law  in  1862  prohibiting 
American  vessels  from  transporting  Chinese  subjects  or  those 
of  any  other  Oriental  country  to  foreign  ports  to  be  held  for 
labor. 

"As  early  a-  is)",  a  treaty  between  the  two  countries 
declared  the  position  of  America  to  be  'one  of  complete 
neutrality,  friendship,  and  disinterested  aid  in  the  preservation 
to  China  of  her  sovereignty  and  her  place  among  the  nations.' 
This  position,  strengthened  by  our  attitude  on  the  opium  and 
coolie  traffic,  was  further  strengthened  by  the  appointment  by 
President  Lincoln  of  Anson  Burlingame  as  Minister  to  China. 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  term  of  service  Mr.  Burlingame  was 
made  ' diplomat-at-large '  for  the  Chinese  Government  to  repre- 
sent that  nation  to  tin-  nations  of  the  West. 

"The  Open  Door  policy,  first  proclaimed  by  John  Hay 
and  acceded  to  by  the  Powers  in  1899,  made  the  maintenance 
of  China's  integrity  the  basis  for  a  world  covenant  and 
sought  to  remove  thai  nation  from  the  field  of  international 
political  competition.  In  the  words  of  Secretary  Hay  the 
purpose  of  this  agreement  was  to  seek  'a  solution  which  might 
bring  about  permanent  safety  and  peace  to  China,  preserve 
its  territorial  and  administrative  entity,  protect  all  rights 
guaranteed  by  treaty  and  international  law,  and  safeguard  to 
the  world  the  principle  of  equal  and  impartial  trade  with  all 
parts  of  the  Chines*  Empire.'  And  due  to  the  firm  position 
of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  enforcement  of  this  policy, 
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i)  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 


tributions  which  were  more 
than  sufficient  to  feed  the 
starving  millions  in  China's 
northern   provinces." 

The  same  story  of  Amer- 
ica's protecting  friendship  runs 
through  all  accounts  of  China's 
foreign  relations.  "Of  all  the 
treaty  States,  America  is  the 
only  one  who  holds  no  terri- 
torial concession  in  China, 
and  has  proved  not  only  by 
words  but  also  by  deeds  that 
she  is  ready  to  help  her," 
writes  Sih-Gung  Cheng  in  his 
"Modern  China"  (Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press). 

Citizens  of  other  countries, 
notes  John  Dewey  in  The  New 
Republic  ("New  York),  are  often 
irritated  by  the  suggestion 
t  hat  our  attitude  toward  China 
is  one  of  superior  national 
virtue;  and  they  hint  that  this 
virtue  is  only  a  mask  under 
cover  of  which  the  United 
States  aims  to  establish  its 
influence  in  China  at  others' 
expense.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Dewey  finds  after  first-hand  investi- 
gation that  "the  Chinese  people,  generally  speaking,  has  a  less 
antagonistic  feeling  towards  the  United  States  than  towards 
other  Powers";  and  he  goes  on  to  say: 

"Tin  feeling  has  been  disturbed  at  divers  times  by  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Chinese  upon  the  Pacific  coast,  by  the  Exclusion 
Act,  by  the  turning  over  of  our  interest  in  the  building  of  the 
Peking-Canton  (or  Hankow)  railway  to  a  European  group,  by 
the  La.nsing-Ishii  agreement,  and  finally  by  the  part  played  by 
President  Wilson  in  the  Versailles  decision  regarding  Shantung. 
Those  disturbances  in  the  main,  however,  have  made  them 
dubious  as  to  our  skill,  energy  and  intelligence  rather  than  as 
to  our  good-will." 

Summarizing  the  record  of  Chinese-American  friendship, 
Mr.  Dewey  writes: 

"Friendly  feeling  is,  of  course,  mainly  based  tipon  a  negative 
fact,  the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  taken  no  part  in 
"leasing'  territories,  establishing  spheres  and  setting  up  extra- 
national post-offices.  On  the  positive  side  stands  the  contribution 
made  by  Americans  to  education,  especially  medical,  and  that  of 
girls  and  women,  and  to  philanthropy  and  relief.  Politically,  there 
are  the  early  service  of  Burlingame,  the  open-door  policy  of  John 
Hay  (tho  failure  to  maintain  it  in  fact  while  securing  signa- 
tures to  it  on  paper  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  Chinese 
belief  in  our  defective  energy),  and  the  part  played  by  the  United 
States  in  moderating  the  terms  of  the  settlement  of  the  Boxer 
outbreak,  in  addition  to  a  considerable  number  of  minor  helpful 
acts.  China  also  remembers  that  we  were  the  only  nation  to 
take  exception  to  the  treaties  embodying  the  Twenty-one 
Demands." 
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WHERE  NORTH  IS  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  IS  SOUTH 


A  STRIKING  LIGHT  on  the  Chinese  problem  is  afforded 
by  the  character  contrasts  of  her  people  of  the  North 
and  of  the  South.  These  are  due  to  geographical  and 
climatic  influences  that  have  been  operative  from  earliest 
recorded  times.  The  people  of  the  North,  according  to  a  Chinese 
authority,  "excel  in  patience,  in  caution,  and  in  deliberation," 
while  the  people  of  the  South  are  "unsurpassed  in  the  spirit  of 
adventure,  in  pushfulness,  and  in  resource."  Consequently  the 
North  is  more  conservative  and  the  South  more  radical.     The 

"China  Year  Book"  asks  us 
first  to  fix  1he  Yellow  River 
valley  as  the  boundary  of 
North  China;  and  that 
pari  (  f  it.  which  lies  inside 
( Ihina  proper,  includes  six 
of  the  eighteen  provinces1- 
Kansu,  Shensi,  Shansi, 
('hihli.  Honan  and  Shan- 
tung. This  authority  in- 
forms  us  further  that: 


"These  six  provinces  are 
distinct  from  the  rest  of 
China  in  every  essential 
feature.  The  climate,  the 
food  prodr./ts.  and  the  char- 
acter and  mode  of  life  of 
the  inhabitants  are  different 
from  those  obtaining  in  the 
South.  There  is  a  distinct 
line  of  division  running 
along  the  watershed  which 
separates  the  Yellow  River 
from  the  Yangtze.  Along 
this  line  it  may  be  reckoned 
that  we  have  the  northern 
limit  of  rice  cultivation. 
Rice  forms  the  fa\  orite  and 
principal  food  of  the  richer 
classes,  but   the   great    mass 


Keystone  V 


CHANG  tsii-I.in, 

The  "uncrowned  Irhag  of  Man- 
churia" and  most  powerful  of 
'China's  militarists  of  the  N  -rt I ■ 
with  more  than  100,000  soldiers 
al  ln's  command.  He  "makes  no 
secret  of  his  Japanese  relations" 
but  insjMs  he  is  "only  using 
Japan  for  his  own  ends  " 


of  the  population  lives  on  millet  and  wheat,  especially  'he 
former.     The   rice   grown    is   quite   distinct    from    the    rice   of 

the  South.  The  Chinese  call  it  small  rice,  but  it  is  in  reality  a 
glutinous  millet,  bul  not  the  same  thing  as  the  Kaoliang  which 
i-  used  for  the  distillation  of  spirits.  .Meats  other  than  pork 
jila.v  a  larger  part  in  the  dietary  of  the  people.  The  bamboo 
also  i  ases  to  be  grown  on  practically  the  same  line  as  the  wet 
rice,  and  t  ho  it  still  plays  an  important  pari  in  the  economic 
life  of  the  people  it  is  an  imported  article. 

Again,  the  draft  animals  are  different.  Instead  of  the  buffalo 
of  the  South,  the  ox  plays  a  large  part,  and  the  ca  nel  is  seen 
almost  everywhere.  The  people,  like  those  farther  south, 
gain  their  livelihood  largely  from  agriculture,  but  it  is  of  a  form 
slightly  different  from  that  of  the  South.  The  people  them- 
selves are  slower  moving  than  the  more  southern  Chinese,  but 
are  much  sturdier  than  their  compati  iots  south  of  the  watershed. 
Nature  is  not  so  kind  in  the  northern  as  in  the  southern  area, 
and  this  is  reflected  in  the  finer  physique  of  the  northern 
Chinese." 

Of  the  southern  Chinese  Sih-Gung  Cheng  writes  in  "Modern 
China"  (Oxford  Press,  that  they  are  born  sailors,  and  when 
they  came  in  contact  with  the  Portuguese  and  the  Spaniards 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  who  were  then  the  greatest  sea- 
faring peoples  in  the  world,  the  southern  Chinese  acquired 
foreign  conceptions  of  a  far  wider  range  than  their  compatriots 
of  the  secluded  North.  Trade  with  aliens  was  viewed  with 
suspicion  and  contempt  by  most  people  in  the  North,  it  is  re- 
lated, but  practised  in  the  South  with  enthusiasm.  The  nations 
of  the  South,  among  whom  the  Cantonese  were  the  leading 
spirits,  showed  themselves  adaptable  to  the  new  situation  and 
began  to  master  the  art  of  scii  Qtific  navigation,  and  the  western 
method  of  commerce.  Thus  it  happens,  as  we  are  further 
told,  that: 


"The  South  has  been  a  manufacturing  district  sine 3  anci  nt 
times,  while  the  North  has,  till  quite  recently,  remained  agri- 
cultural and  pastoral.  The  embroidery,  the  gorgeous  silk,  the 
magnificent  porcelain — all  are  the  produce  of  the  South.  In 
the  North,  the  produce  has  been  that  of  a  nomad  people — 
skins,  hides  and  wool.  The  exchange  of  commodities  between 
the  North  and  the  South  has  taken  place  since  early  periods, 
but,  apart  from  a  handful  of  dealers  and  business  men,  the  two 
peoples  did  not  come  into  contact  with  each  other  till  compara- 
tively recent  times.  The  vastness  of  territory  and  the  difficulty 
of  communication  have  made  if  almost  inevitable  that  the  North 
and  the  South  should  have 
each  cultivated  its  own  cus- 
toms and  habits.  Travel 
was  difficult ;  newspapers 
did  not  exist.  Postal  serv- 
ice was  primitive;  pilgrim- 
ages were  few.  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  was  only 
natural  that  with  the  ad- 
vance of  ^time  the  North 
and  the  South  should  have 
differed  from  each  other  in 
political  thought  and  in 
social  outlook." 

In  spite  of  these  diver- 
gent forces,  the  single  cen- 
tripetal force  of- the  written 
language  of  China  produced 
a  unifying  effect  stronger 
than  anything  else,  Mr. 
Sih-Gung  goes  on  to  say. 
altho  the  benefits  due  to 
uniformity  of  language  and 
civilization  have  been  much 
imperiled  by  the  difference 
in  northern  and  southern 
dialects.  The  natives  of 
the  North  "could  hardly 
speak  to  those  of  the  South 

except   by  writing."  and  writing  alone  is  no   easy  way    of   pro- 
moting mutual  understanding.     We  read  then: 

"Other  causes,  too,  have  been  at  work  to  keep  the  peoples 
apart,  both  before  and  during  the  Revolution.  Those  of  the 
South,  especially  the  Cantonese,  owing  to  their  greater  facilities 
for  coming  into  contact  with  Europeans  through  travel  and 
commerce,  have  been  much  more  vividly  imprest  with  the 
need  of  introducing  Western  methods  into  the  Chinese  political 
regime.  The  Cantonese  were  the  first  to  go  abroad  to  study 
in  Western  universities,  and  were  the  first  to  propagate  revolu- 
t  iotiary  ideas  and  to  organize  revolutionary  movements.  During 
the  progress  of  the  Revolution,  the  South  fought  for  the  Repub- 
lican cause  with  determination  and  of  their  own  will,  but  many 
northern  provinces  remained  loyal  to  the  Imperial  Government, 
and  those  which  severed  their  allegiance  to  it  were  prompted 
to  do  so  more  by  the  motive  of  escaping  the  attacks  of  the 
Revolutionists  than  by  any  sympathy  with  them.  The  North 
was  by  no  means  unresponsive  to  the  introduction  of  reforms, 
and  in  fact,  in  t  he  few  years  preceding  the  Revolution,  if  had  wit- 
nessed marvelous  strides  in  modern  industry  and  education,  thanks 
to  the  exertions  of  several  enlightened  and  capable  Vieero.v  s." 

This  Chinese  authority  stresses  strongly  the  fact  that  the 
struggle  between  North  and  South  is,  strictly  speaking,  not 
territorial,  for  many  from  the  South  are  in  the  service  of  the 
North,  and  many  from  the  North  are  fighting  for  the  southern 
cause.  In  the  second  place,  the  bulk  of  the  poop'e,  he  declares, 
who  take  no  direct,  part  in  politics,  cherish  no  animosity  among 
themselves.  They  an;  united  by  the  same  language  and  the 
same  civilization,  he  reminds  us,  they  inherit  the  same  historical 
traditions,  believe  in  the  same  creeds,  and  cherish  the  same 
aspirations.  The  barrier  created  by  varieties  of  dialect,  is 
beginning  to  disappear  because  of  freer  intercourse  between 
the  North  and  South  through  facilitated  travel. 


From  '"Che  China  Review." 

A    (ANTON    riXCINXATTS. 

General     Chen     Chiung  -  ming, 

whose  favorite  recreation  is  plow- 
ing, and  who  is  described  as 
"one  of  the  great,  national  heroes 
helping  to  uplift,  their  country- 
men" in  China's  struggle  for 
democracy. 
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FIGHTING  CHINA'S  HOME  BATTLES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


ALMOST  TO  A'  MAX   the  Chinese  residing  in  the  United 

'\  States  come  from  Canton  or  from  tho  Canton  district, 
X  _m^  and  every  one  of  them  is  a  rampant  adherent  of  the 
Canton  Government,  says  an  American  correspondent  to  the 
Snanghai  Weekly  Review,  with  the  result  that  there  is  "a  pecu- 
liar situation  in  the  public  opinion  of  the  United  States  about 
China."  The  Chinese  population  here  is  estimated  at  about 
()(),()()(),  and  the  men  forming  it  are  said  to  be  engaged 
in  "practically  every  possible  line  of  business,  from  farming 
lo  the  operation  of  restaurants,  not  to  mention  banking,  operation 
of  laundries,  and  in  St.  Louis,  the  management  of  shops  where 
women's  clothing  is  sold."  They  are  so  strongly  and  emphat- 
ically Cantonese,  we  are  told,  that  they  usually  manage  lo  in- 
clude the  word  "Canton"  in  their  shop  names  and  signs.  Natu- 
rally, this  makes  the  post  of  the  Chinese  Minister  to  the  United 
Slates,  who  is  accredited  from  the  Peking  Government,  anything 
but  a  sinecure,  according  to  this  writer,  who  continues: 

"One  day  I  called  at  the  Chinese  Legation  in  Washington,  and 
as  I  entered  the  Legation  offices  my  attention 
was  attracted  to  a  body  of  Chinese  who  were 
just  leaving  by  another  door.  They  appeared 
to  be  excited  about  something  and  were  talk- 
ing and  gesticulating  in  a  manner  not  unlike 
a  familiar  street  scene  in  a  Chinese  city  in 
China.  After  I  had  been  ushered  into  the 
office  of  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Legation, 
I  made  inquiry  regarding  the  cause  of  the 
excitement.  The  secretary  answered  my  in- 
quiry in  perfect  American  slang: 

"'I  certainly  have  a  hell  of  a  job  here  in 
Washington.  Here  I  am  a  native  of  Canton, 
but  acting  as  an  official  of  Peking  here  in 
Washington.  My  official  relationship  is  en- 
tirely with  the  Chinese  Government  at  Peking, 
but  all  of  the  Chinese  citizens  who  live  in  the 
United  States,  and  whose  interests  I  must 
look  after,  come  from  Canton.  The  only  job 
that  could  equal  mine  in  its  difficulties,  that 
I  can  imagine,  would  be  for  the  United  States 
to  send  a  hard-boiled  reactionary  Wall  Street 
banker  to  Petrograd  as  American  Ambassador 
to  the  Bolsheviks.'" 


There  are  two  elements  in  the  make-up  of 
the  average  Chinese  merchant  in  the  United 
States     which     Americans     admire,     Ave     are 

furl  her 


"Sam  Joe.  who  runs  the 
( 'anion  Republican  Restau- 
rant in  Quinoy,  III.,  lei  us 
say,  may  not  have  counted 
very  large  in  the  general 
welfare  and  scheme  of  t  bings 
at  Canton  when  he  was  at 
home,  but  after  he  gol  to 
America  and  acquired  his 
position  of  importance 
purveyor  of  Chop  Suey  and 
<  Ihow  .Mein  to  the  hungry 
citizens  of  Illinois,  he  takes 
on  a  new  importance.  He 
becomes  a  ( 'antonese,  and  a 
( 'antonese  with  a  chip  on  his 
shoulder,  and  he  wants  the 
world  to  know  that  he  i- 
a  Cantonese  who  stands  up 
for  Canton  and  for  Dr.  Sun 
and  for  everything  else  thai 
Kwangtung  stands  for  in 
the  arts 
and  sci- 
ences.yes, 
but  most 
certainly 
in(  'hinese 
politics. 


Copyright  by  Harris  and  Ewing. 

AN   OLD   ACQl  AINTANCE, 

Hr.  Wu  Ting-fang.  China's  former 
Minister  at  Washington,  who  is 
now  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  independent  Governmental 
Canton. 


CopyriKht  by  Harris  and  Swing, 

ALFRED   SAO-KK   8ZE, 

China's  Minister  at  Washington, 
a  graduate  of  Cornell,  was  formerly 
Chinese  Minister  at  London  and 
also  one  of  the  five  Chinese  dele- 
gates at  the  Peace  Conference. 


It  is  at  this  point  that  the  Chines'  Min- 
ister in  Washington,  who  may  be  a  Canto 
himself,  but  who  represents  Peking,  begins  to 
have  his  troubles.  No  one  has  ever  accused  the 
Chinese  of  being  poor  propagandists,  but  tin- 
prize  for  real  propaganda  should  be  awarded 
thumbs  down  to  the  Cantonese  merchants 
in  the  United  States." 

While  it  is  far  from  easy  to  get  the  Amer- 
ican  Government"  to  pay  official  attention  to 
propaganda,"  we  are  advised  nevertheless  that 
t  he  average  American  judges  all  Chinese  from 
the  Cantonese  merchant  with  whom  he  happens 
to  be  acquainted.  According  to  this  writer, 
who  evidently  feels  that  American  opinion 
is  too  much  swayed  by  the  influence  of  the 
resident  Chinese  in  the  United  States,  the 
average  American — 


Copyiiuht  by  Harris  and  Ewinjr. 

MA    SOO 

w  ho  represents  the  Canton  Gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States. 
where  the  60,000  resident  Chinese 
are  said  to  be  pro-Canton  "almost 
to  a  man." 


informed, 
and  the  first  of  these  is  his 
sincere  patriotism  for  his 
native  country,  while  the 
second  is  his  wonderful  abil- 
ity to  merge  himself  into 
American  everyday  life 
where  he  has  come  to  find 
his  niche,  and  "an  impor- 
tant niche  it  is."  But  this 
patriotism  is  often  a  source 
of  embarrassment  to  the 
official  representative  of 
China  in  the  United  States, 
the  writer  avers,  and  applies 
the  statement  to  the  vari- 
ous China  consuls  as  well 
as  to  the  Minister  at 
Washington.  By  way  of 
making  his  point  clear,  the 
Weekly  Review's  contributor 
presents  the  following  sup- 
posititious case: 


"lias  heard  so  much  about  the  glories  of 
Canton  and  'he  alleged  infamies  of  Peking, 
that  he  wonders  why  the  United  States  Government  con- 
tinues to  recognize  the  Peking  Government.  The  average 
American  has  heard  so  much  about  Canton  and  so  little 
.about  Peking  that  he  thinks  China  is  divided  into  North  and 
South  in  much  the  same  way  that  the  United  States  was  divided 
before  the  American  Civil  War.  Almost  the  first  question  that  an 
American  familiar  with  conditions  in  China  has  to  answer  is  an 
explanation  of  the  'North  and  South  fallacy  in  respect  to  Chinese 
internal  politics.  The  only  'North  and  South'  that  the  average 
American  understands  is  his  own  internal  civil  war  between  the 
North  and  South,  and  he  naturally  thinks  the  same  condition 
exists  in  China  —which,  of  course,  it  does  not  by  several  dozens  of 
perfectly  good  reasons.  The  average  American  knows  nothing 
aboul  the  semi-independent  position  of  the  various  Chit 
provinces  and  of  the  internal  checker  game  that  often  puts  a 
southern  province  in  allegiance  with  Peking,  and  vice  versa.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  average  American  thought  that  when 
China  became  a  republic,  that  immediately  the  country  started 
off  along  the  road  to  peace  and  prosperity  in  pretty  much  the 
same  degree  as  present-daj  United  states.  He  has  forgotten 
that  it  required  America  nearly  a  century  to  become  a  united 
nation  after  independence  from  England  had  been  obtained  in 
the  Revolutionary  War;  that  the  American  Colonies  before  and 
after  the  Revolution  were  all  jealous  and  suspiciousof  each  other, 
and  that  some  of  the  colonies  even  tinned  against  others:  that 
the  doctrine  of  States  Rights  was  not  settled  until  after  the  Civil 
War  had  established  the  authority  of  the  central  government." 
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WHY  THEY  STRUGGLE  FOR  SHANTUNG 


HANTUNG,  THE  "CRADLE  OF  CHINESE  CIVILI- 
ZATION," the  '-Holy  Land  of  the  Chinese  people,"  has 
kept  the  Far  East  in  a  turmoil  since  it  was  awarded  to 
Japan  in  1919  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference.  "One  of  the 
richest  provinces  in  China,  third  in  density  of  population,  and 
historically  dear  to  the  Chinese,  the  disposition  of  Shantung 
aroused  a  feeling  of  national  disaster  among  the  Chinese,"  notes 
Dr.  Isaiah  Bowman,  an  adviser  to  President  Wilson  at  the  Paris 
Conference,  in  'The  New  World"  (World  Book  Co.).  True. 
Japan  promised  at  that  time  to  withdraw  from  Shantung-,  and 


COP'BiG-iT,  n; :  "  .  s*    1   w*GNah.S  COMPA 


in  China,  and  its  mountains  contain  great  mineral  wealth.     As 
Guy  Morrison  Walker  writes  in  Asia  (New  York) — 

"Shantung  is  a  large  producer  of  copper,  lead,  antimony,  silver, 
sulfur  and  niter.  It  produces  many  of  the  semiprecious  stones — 
garnets  and  agates — while  its  streams  are  rich  in  gold,  and 
placer-mining  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  degree.  All  these 
yield  in  importance  and  value  to  the  deposits  of  iron  and  coal, 
which  were  discovered  by  the  Emperor  Fuhi,  who  in  these  hills 
first  taught  the  Chinese  the  art  of  smelting,  over  five  thousand 
years  ago,  and  tho  these  very  deposits  have  been  worked  ever 
since,  scarcely  the  surface  lias  been  scratched. 

'The  importance  of  Shantung 
in  Chinese  commerce  and  in- 
dustry has  been  due  not  alone 
to  its  coast-line,  with  its  many 
harbors,' but  to  the  fact  that 
through  its  western  borders,  first 
in  one  direction,  then  in  another, 
runs  the  great  Yellow  River, 
together  with  the  Grand  Canal 
that  connects  Peking  and  Ti>  n- 
Tsin  with  the  Yangtze  River. 

"To  turn  Shantung  over  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  to  any 
foreign  Power  would  be  to  give 
it  complete  control  not  only  of 
one  of  the  richest  and  most 
densely  populated  provinces  of 
the  earth,  but  also  because  of 
its  control  over  the  Grand  Canal 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow 
River,  absolute  control  over  the 
internal  commerce  and  commu- 
nications of  the  Chinese  Empire. 
The  western  end  of  the  Province 
of  Shantung  juts  into  China  as 
does  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
into  our  United  States,  and  it 
cv.ts  off  all  North  China  from 
the  rest  of  China  as  placing 
Pennsylvania  in  the  hands  of 
some  alien  Power  would  cut  off 
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SHANTUNG    PROVINCE,    ITS    RAILWAYS  Ai\  D  RESOURCES 


after  twenty  "conversations"  between  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
delegations  at  the  Washington  Conference  the  Shantung  settle- 
ment, after  almost  three  years,  finally  narrowed  down  to  a  ques- 
tion of  payment  for  the  Kiaochow-Tsinanfu  Railway- — 32,000,000 
gold  marks,  plus  an  allowance  for  Japanese  improvements.  But 
then  a  deadlock  ensued  when  ( 'hirta proposed  to  pa>  cash  for  sur- 
render of  the  railroad,  for  Japan  wished  the  payments  to  be 
continued  over  a  period  of  fifteen  years.  Japan's  reason  for 
preferring  Long-time  credit,  writes  Charles  Merz  in  the  New 
York  World,  is  thai,  by  holding  a  mortgage  for  fifteen  years, 
"sin-  will  be  able  to  control  Shantung's  financial  and  adminis- 
trative policies  during  that  time."  Moreover,  declares  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  editorially,  "Japan  is  afraid  that 
the  sudden  transfer  of  the  railway  to  China  would  adversely 
affect   her  commercial  interests." 

Bight  here,  agree  several  editors,  we  have  Japan's  reason  for 
failing  to  return  to  China,  except  on  her  own  conditions,  "terri- 
tory and  privileges  to  which  she  has  no  moral  right,"  as  the 
New  York  Globe  puts  it.  altho  this  paper  admit-  that  "Japan 
ha-  what  passes  for  a  legal  claim  to  Shantung."  Right  here,  too, 
writes  Dr.  Bowman,  we  have  an  explanation  of  Japan's 
tenacious  grip,  in  the  face  of  the  world's  disapproval,  on 
the  rich  province  taken  by  Germany  from  China  and  taken 
from  Germany  by  Japan.  For,  he  points  out.  "control  of 
this  railway  and  its  appurtenant  mines  will  give  Japan  control 
of  Shantung — indeed,  of  all  northern  China." 

1 1  was  in  Shantung  that  silk  was  first  discovered,  the  silk-worm 
fir-t  domesticated,  and  silk  first  used  in  making  cloth.  Its 
fertile  plains  produce  every  kind  of  grain  and  vegetable  found 


New  York  and  New  England 
from  our  South.  The  port  of 
Tsing-tao  lies  in  relation  to  eastern  China  much  as  Philadelphia 
does  in  the  United  States.  And  the  railroad  built  by  the  Ger- 
mans, which  the  Japanese  now  control,  extends  westward  nearly 
three  hundred  miles,  as  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  runs  from 
Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh;  while  Tsinan-fu,  the  capital  of 
Shantung,  now  held  by  the  Japanese,  lies  at  the  western  end  of 
the  province  as  does  Pittsburgh  in  Pennsylvania.  You  may  thus 
get  some  idea  of  what  the  claims  of  Japan  in  Shantung  mean  to 
( 'hina." 

For  five  thousand  years  the  people  of  Shantung  have  governed 
themselves,  it  is  said,  hence  they  do  not  take  kindly  to  the  in- 
terference of  strangers.  So  sturdy  are  they,  writes  Mr.  Walker, 
thai  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  Shantung  men  were  im- 
ported into  France  during  the  World  War  to  dig  trenches  and 
perform  laborious  tasks.     Moreover — 

"They  have  been  of  such  remarkable  character  that  they  are 
always  especially  distinguished  in  Chinese  history  and  in  Chinese 
literature.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  exist  anywhere  else  in  the 
world  thirty  million  people  of  such  size  and  physical  stamina, 
averaging  probably  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  while  men  of 
six  feet  and  above  are  common.  They  have  been  no  less  noted 
for  their  independence  and  for  their  fierce,  warlike  spirit.  The 
armies  of  ('hina  have  always  been  recruited  from  among  Shan- 
tung men.  The  successive  invasions  of  ('hina  from  the  north 
and  northwest  have  swept  through  the  plain  of  the  Yellow  River 
and  have  made  little  impression  upon  the  mountainous  province 
that   has  been  the  home  of  these  people." 

The  area  of  Shantung  is  approximately  that  of  Iowa  or  Illinois, 
yet  the  1920  Post-office  estimate  gives  the  province  a  population 
of  30,803,245,  or  528  to  the  square  mile.  Less  than  one-third  as 
large  as  Poland,  she   has  approximately  the  same  number  of 
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people.    According  to  1916  figures,  the  iron  ore  output  of  the 

province  was  1,: 338,520  tons,  79  per  cent,  of  which  was  smelted 
in  ( 'hina.  The  ore  is  said  to  he  6(5.4  per  cent.  iron.  Approximate- 
ly a  million  metric  tons  of  coal  were  mined  in  the  districts  shown 
in  th(  accompanying  map.  Gold,  galena,  lead  and  copper  are 
also  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  many  districts.  Rice  is 
grown  in  the  southern  part  of  the  province,  and  other  agricul- 
tural products  are  wheat,  millet,  Indian  corn,  and  many  varieties 
of  fruit  and  vegetables.  The  chief  cities  have  their  cement, 
brick,  chemical,  soap,  dye,  electric,  light  and  power,  iron  and 
steel  works;  their  distilleries  and  breweries;  their  flour,  oil  and 
bean  mills;  their  furniture,  glass,  porcelain,  lace  and  match 
factories,  and,  of  course,  .their  leather  tanneries.  Cotton  is 
produced,  as  well  as  pongee  and  wild  silk. 

"From  time  immemorial  down  to  the  recent  World  War, 
men  have  always  envied  the  wealth  of  their  neighbors,"  notes 
Dr.  Bowman  in  "The  New  World";  "Japan  is  to-day  in  the 
situation  of  a  country  that  must  overflow  its  boundaries,  for 
sixty  million  people  are  crowded  together  on  an  area  only  a  little 
larger  than  that  of  California."  Shantung  is  just  across  the 
Yellow  Sea,  and  it  is  the  contention  of  G.  Zay  Wood,  former 
editor  of  The  Far  Eastern  Republic,  in  "The  Twenty-One  De- 
mands" (Revell),  that  the  real  significance  of  the  first  group  of 
demands,  concerning  Shantung,  "can  not  be  realized  until  one 
takes  into  consideration  the  railway  situation  of  northern 
China,"  and  Japan's  desire  to  dominate  and  exploit  the  province. 
In  these  demands,  briefly,  "the  Chinese  Government  was  called 
upon  to  give  full  consent  to  whatever  Shantung  arrangement 
that  Japan  might  make  with  Germany;  to  pledge  not  to  cede  or 
lease  any  territory  in  Shantung  to  any  third  Power;  to  grant  to 
Japan  the  right  of  constructing  a  railway  to  connect  the  Shan- 
tung railway;  and  to  open  important  cities  and  towns  in  the 
province  for  foreign  (Japanese)  trade  and  residence.  But  this 
is  not  all.  Japan  also  claimed  the  right  to  build  other  railways 
which  would  enable  her  to  dominate  North  China."  As  the 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun  reviews  events  which  led  to  the  Paris 
( !< inference  award: 

"The  province  of  Shantung  has  an  area  of  55,970  square  miles. 
The  province  belongs  to  China,  and  Chinese  suzerainty  has 
never  been  limited  except  as  to  a  small  district  on  the  east  coast, 
which,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  may  designate  as  Kiaochow. 
Kiaochow  has  an  area  of  a  little  more  than  200  square  miles. 
It  is  this  bit  of  territory  only  that  is  the  bone  of  contention. 

"Let  us  go  back  to  1897.  Two  German  missionaries  had  been 
murdered  in  China,  and  in  compensation  Germany  seized  Kiao- 
t'how.  Compromise  was  made  the  next  year  by  the  exaction  of 
a  99-year  lease  from  the  Chinese,  and  a  little  later  a  German 
protectorate  was  declared  over  this  territory.  Under  terms  of 
the  lease  Germany,  at  great  expense,  erected  strong  fortifica- 
tions at  Tsing-tao,  commanding  the  bay,  and  developed  the  port 
into  a  magnificent  naval  base.  They  also  built  a  railroad  from 
the  port  back  through  the  city  of  Kiaochow  and  on  up  to  Tsinan, 
capital  of  the  province.  Certain  mines  along  this  railway  were 
opened,  also  under  the  lease.  Administration  of  the  territory 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  German  Navy  Department. 

"Then  came  the  late  war.  The  German  naval  base  at  Tsing- 
tao  was  regarded  as  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  Far  East. 
Japan,  under  the  Anglo-Japanese  agreement,  declared  war  on 
Germany  and  took  over  Kiaochow.  By  an  agreement  signed 
May  25,  1915,  Japan  obtained  from  China  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges formerly  exercised  by  Germany  under  the  99-year  lease. 
and  at  the  same  time  promised  to  give  back  Kiaochow  to  China 
at  the  end  of  the  war.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  promised  restora- 
tion Japan  was  to  administer  the  territory. 

"Then  came  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  which  in  Article  156 
specifically  states  that  '  Germany  renounces  in  favor  of  .Japan  all 
ber  rights,  title  and  privileges  .  .  .  which  she  acquired  in 
virtue  of  the  treaty  concluded  by  her  with  China  on  March  (>, 
1S98,  and  of  all  other  arrangements  relative  to  the  province  of 
Shantung.'  In  other  words,  Japan  is  awarded  the  harbor  and 
naval  base  at  Tsing-tao— both  of  which  are  probably  the  finest 
in  the  Far  East — the  Shantung  Railroad,  built  by  the  Germans, 
and  the  mines  along  this  railway. 

"Such  is  the  situation  to-day.    So  long  as  the  Chino-Japanese 


agreement  of  May,  1915,  and  the  Versailles  Treaty  itself  are  en- 
forced Japan  has  a  stranglehold  on  Kiaochow  and  on  the  Shan- 
tung Railroad.  In  quarreling  with  Japan,  Chinese  sympathizer- 
should  remember,  at  least,  that  Tokyo  has  the  legal  support  of 
these  two  documents,  tho  i his  fact,  of  course,  doe-  not  re- 
move the  moral  and  ethical  taint  involved  in  Japan's  so-called 
'grab  policy.'" 

Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  "has  given  many  and  repeated 
evidences  of  her  desire  to  completely  restore  every  section  of 
Shantung,  so  far  as  political  administration  or  territorial  sov- 
ereignty is  concerned,  to  China,"  avers  Adachi  Kinnosuke  in  the 
New  York  World.  Moreover,  this  Japanese  writer  wishes  to 
know,  "if  China  has  all  this  cash,  why  does  not  she  pay  up 
some  of  her  old  debts?     Her  old  debts  to  Japan  run  into  many 
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DOESN'T  WANT  TO   LET   GO. 

— Pease  in  the  Newark  News, 


hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  Why  does  she  always  plead 
the  utter  impossibility  of  raising  any  ready  money  whenever 
she  is  prest  for  payments  if  she  has  all  this  cash  available?" 
Japan  has  gone  as  far  as  she  can  in  the  way  of  concessions 
to  China,  maintain  the  Japanese  delegates.  Another  Japanese 
correspondent,  K.  K.  Kawakami,  thus  states  Japan's  position 
in  the  New  York  Herald: 

"Since  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  Japan  has  made  substantial 
concessions  in  favor  of  China,  forfeiting  many  of  the  rights  for- 
merly enjoyed  by  Germany. 

"As  for  China's  contention  that  the  leased  territory  of  Kiao- 
chow naturally  reverted  to  Chinese  sovereignty  when  she  de- 
clared war  upon  Germany  in  August.  1917.  no  one  takes  it 
seriously.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  Kiaochow.  tho  nominally 
a  leased  territory,  was  ceded  to  Germany. 

"  It  is  evident  that  sovereignty  to  that  territory  was  ceded  to 
Germany.  In  the  accepted  theory  of  international  law  a  mere 
declaration  of  war  is  not  enough  to  restore  a  ceded  territory  to 
the  nation  from  which  it  was  taken.  To  establish  her  claim  to 
Kiaochow  China  should  have  not  only  declared  war  but  should 
have  taken  it  from  Germany  by  force  of  arms.  But  China  was 
neither  capable  nor  willing  to  drive  Germany  from  Kiaochow. 
Japan  and  Britain  attacked  and  took  the  German  colony. 

"China's  hope  for  direct  restitution  of  Kiaochow  by  Ger- 
many  was  totally  destroyed  when  on  May  20.  1920.  the  Berlin 
Government  notified  Peking  that  by  virtue  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty  Germany  had  renounced  in  favor  of  Japan  all  rights  and 
interests  formerly  enjoyed  by  her  under  the  Chino-Gt •rman 
agreement,  and  that  she  was  no  longer  capable  of  restoring  them 
direct  to  China.  China  was  plainly  told  by  Germany  that  she 
must  negotiate  with  Japan  if  site  wanted  to  recover  these  rights." ' 
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THE  SECRET  OF  THE  TWENTY-ONE  DEMANDS 


FOR  COMMERCIAL  conquest  only,  said   Japanese  offi- 
cials of  the  Twenty-one  Demands  imposed  on  China  in 
May,  1915;  but  American  and  Chinese,  and  even  some 
Japanese  publicists  denounced  them  as  an  impairment  of  China's 
sovereignty,  an  effective  banging  of  the  Open  Door,  and  a  threat 
to  the  future  peace  of  the  world.     Because  of  her  inherent  weak- 
ness, internal  dissensions  and  the  looseness  of  governmental  con- 
trol over  her  unwieldy  domain,  China  had  become  a  target  for 
peaceful  penetration,  and,  to  prevent  her  exclusive  exploitation 
by  any  one  Power,  or  combination  of  Powers,  John  Hay,  Secre- 
tary  of   State   under  McKinley,    proclaimed    the   Open   Door 
policy,  whereby  China's  commerce  should  be  open  to  all  coun- 
tries on  equal  terms.     This  policy  was  generally  recognized  by 
the  other  Powers.     But  while  Europe  was  preoccupied  with  war, 
Japan,  according  to  several  writers  on  the  subject,  suddenly 
made  an  issue  of#China's  request  for  the  abolishment  of  the  war 
zone  established  in  Shantung  during  the  siege  of  the  German 
forces  at  Tsingtao  by  British  and  Japanese  troops,   and  pre- 
sented the  demands,  described  by  one  critic  as  a  hundred  times 
more  exacting  than  those  of  Austria-Hungary  on  Serbia  after 
the  assassination  at  Serajevo.     They  have  been  interpreted  by 
some  as  a  Japanese  Monroe  Doctrine,  with  this  difference,  that, 
whereas  the  American  doctrine  recognizes  the  status  quo  in  the 
sjster  republics  on  the  Western  continents  and  guarantees  their 
independence  against  European  aggression,  the  Japanese  para- 
phrase of  the  American  doctrin<    was  mi  ended  hermetically  to 
seal  China  againsl  every  Power  but  .Japan  and  to  leave  it  as  a 
domain   for   Japanese    expansion.     After  much  parleying,    the 
demands  were  revised  and  modified  and  presented  on  May  7, 
1915,  in  the  form  of  an  ultimatum,  to  which  China,  with  certain 
reservations,  acceded  on  the  following  day.    During  the  negotia- 
tions the  strictest  secrecy  was  enjoined  by  the  Japanese,  and  the 
original  demands  became  known  several  months  after  their  first. 
presentation,  and  only  after  garbled  accounts  had  been  published. 
Briefly  summarized,  the  revised  demands,  numbering  twenty- 
four  ins  lead  of  tw  enty-one,  include:    China's  assenl  to  any  agree- 
ment arrived  at  between  Japan  and  Germany  for  the  control  of 
the  Shantung   Province  after  the   expulsion  of  the  Germans; 
agreement    iiy  China  that  neither  within  nor  along  the  coast  of 
Shantung  should  any  territory  or  island  he  ceded  or  leased  to 
any   Power,  under  any  pretext;    the  building  of  a  railroad  by 
China  from  Chefoo  or  Lungkow  to  connect  with  the  Kiaochow- 
Tsinanfu  Railway,  if  necessary  on  capital  borrowed  from  Japan; 
China  to  open  commercial  ports  in  Shantung,  these  to  be  desig- 
nated after  consultation  with  the  Japanese  Government;  exten- 
sion to  ninety-nine  years  of  the  lease  to  Japan  of  Port  Arthur 
and  Dalny  and  of  the  terms  of  the  South  Manchuria  Railway 
and  the  Antung-Mukdeii  Railway;   permission  to  Japanese  sub- 
jects in  South  Manchuria  to  lease  or  purchase  land  and  to  travel 
and  engage  in  any  business  whatever,  but  to  be,  with  some  excep- 
tions, under  Japanese  jurisdiction;    permission  to  Japanese  sub- 
jects to  open  mines  in  South  Manchuria;    the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment to  build  railways  in  South  Manchuria,  and  if  necessary  the 
money  to  be  borrowed  from  Japan;  China's  agreement  that  if 
advisers  are  to  be  employed  in  South  Manchuria,  Japanese  shall 
be  employed    first ;    opening  to  foreigners  of  commercial  ports 
in  Eastern  Inner  Mongolia,  these  to  be  designated  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Japanese;   and  certain  other  privileges  to  Japan 
in  this  territory;    China'-  consent  to  an  agreement  between  the 
Hanyehping  (iron  and  steel)  company  and  Japanese  capitalists; 
China's  agreement  not  to  cede  or  lease  to  any  Power  any  bay, 
harbor  or  island  along   the  coast   of  China.     Other  demands, 
which  are  to  be  subjects  for  future  negotiation,  are  that   China 
shall,  w -hen  necessary,  engage  numerous  Japanese  advisers;    that, 
when  they  so  desire,  Japane  e    ubjects  may  lease  or  purchase 
land  in  the  interior  of  China  for  establishing  schools  or  hospitals; 


that  when  suitable  opportunity  arises  the  Chinese  Government 
will  send  military  officers  to  Japan  to  negotiate  with  Japanese 
military  authorities  the  matter  of  purchasing  arms,  or  that  of 
establishing  a  joint  arsenal,  and  that  the  question  of  the  right  of 
missionary  propaganda  shall  be  taken  up  for  negotiation  in  the 
f  u  ture. 

The  United  States  refused  to  recognize  the  negouations,  and 
on  May  9  of  the  same  year  dispatched  identic  notes  to  China 
and  Japan,  in  which  it  was  declared  that  the  United  States  "can 
not  recognize  any  agreement  or  undertaking  which  has  been 
entered  into  between  the  Governments  of  China  and  Japan 
impairing  the  treaty  rights  of  the  United  States  and  its  citizens 
in  China,  the  political  or  territorial  integrity  of  the  Republic  of 
China,  or  the  international  policy  relative  to  China  commonly 
known  as  the  Open  Door  policy."  But  Japan's  succession  to 
the  German  rights  in  Shantung  "destroys  the  last  hope  that 
China  will  ever  be  liberated''  from  the  provisions  enforced  by 
Japan,  wrote  George  Bronson  Rea,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Far  Eastern  Review  (Tokyo)  in  an  "Analysis  of  the  China- 
Japanese  Treaties  '  "The  revival  of  the  'Spheres  of  Influence' 
policy  by  Japan,  which  undermine  ant  subvert  the  authority  of 
the  Chinese  Government,  and  tend  to  close  the  door  to  others 
sounds  the  death  knell  to  the  Open  Door  doctrine.  The  Ameri- 
can note  to  China  and  Japan  states,  in  no  uncertain  terms,  that 
our  ( rovernment  can  not  recognize  any  impairment  of  this  policy. 
The  issue  is  created.  It  exists  to-day  as  an  actual  force,  and 
sooner  or  later  must  be  faced.''  Whatever  her  intentions,  writes 
Stanley  K.  Hornbeck  in  "Contemporary  Politics  in  the  Far 
East  "  (Appleton),  Japan  has  accomplished  in  regard  to  China 
at  leasl   five  things: 

"She  Iris  consolidated  her  own  position  in  her  northern  sphere 
of  influence,  Manchuria;  she  has  driven  the  Germans  out  of  their 
former  sphere  of  influence,  Shantung,  and  has  constituted  her- 
self successor  to  Germany's  rights;  she  has  given  warning  that 
she  considers  Fukien  Province  an  exclusive  sphere  for  Japanese 
influence;  she  has  undertaken  to  invade  the  British  sphere  of 
influence;  and  she  stands  in  a  position  to  menace  and  to  dic- 
tate to  the  Peking  Government.  A  glance  at  the  map  of  North 
China  will  show  how  completely  Peking  is  at  Japan's  mercy. 
In  control  of  Port  Arthur  and  of  the  Shantung  Peninsula,  Japan 
commands  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Pechili,  which  is  the  door- 
way by  sea  to  Tientsin  and  Newchwang.  In  possession  of 
Tsingtao,  Dairen,  and  (virtually)  of  Antung  and  Newchwang, 
Japan  thus  commands  every  important  port  and  harbor  north 
of  the  Yangtze.  With  the  Manchurian  railways  penetrating  the 
heart  of  Manchuria  and  the  Shantung  Railway  extending  to 
the  heart  of  Shantung — and  with  the  right  to  extend  the  latter 
line  to  join  the  Peking-IIankow  line,  Japan  is  in  a  position,  should 
she  so  choose,  at  any  moment  to  grind  Peking  between  the  mill- 
stones of  her  military  machine.  So  far  as  strategy  is  concerned, 
Japan  has  North  China  commercially,  militarily,  and  politically 
at   her  mercy." 

The  Japanese  have  justified  their  policy  in  China,  we  are  told, 
by  one  or  more  of  these  contentions:  (1)  that  Japan  must  have 
room  for  colonization,  and  that  Manchuria  and  Eastern  Inner 
Mongolia  are  legitimate  fields  for  her  expansion,  (2)  that  Japan 
must  have  room  for  commercial  expansion,  and  all  China  is  a, 
legitimate  field  for  that  expansion,  (3)  that  in  her  political  activ- 
ities Japan  is  merely  endeavoring  to  protect  China  against  her 
own  weakness,  which  is  a  menace  at  once  to  China  and  to  Japan, 
and  (4)  that  it  is  Japan's  duty  and  her  purpose  to  maintain  tie 
peace  of  the  Far  East.  When  wo  go  behind  the  real  motives 
which  have  apparently  prompted  the  Japanese  Government  in 
her  attempted  domination  of  China,  writes  G.  Zay  Wood  in 
"The  Twenty-one  Demands"  (Fleming  H.  Revell  Company), 
we  can  readily  see  that  the  motives  are  not  merely  political  but 
also  economic.  "In  China  and  her  great  wealth  Japan  has 
seen  the  opportunity  of  correcting  by  a  forced  agreement  what 
geography  and  nature  have  denied  her." 
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EUROPE'S  ENCROACHMENTS  ON   CHINA'S  SOVEREIGNTY 


THE  STORY  OF  CHINA  for  the  past  hundred  years  has 
been  largely  the  story  of  her  spoliation  by  the  white 
raees.  From  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  the  riches  of  "Far  Cathay"  began  to  be  apparent  to  the 
adventurous  traders  and  merchants  who  voyaged  to  its  shores, 
the  principal  European  Governments  vied  with  one  another  in 
extracting  from  the  Emperors  of  China  a  number  of  rights  and 
privileges  in  favor  of  their  own  subjects.  These  limitations 
of  China's  authority  and  power  within  her  own  borders 
were  engineered  upon  various  pretexts,  but  the  result  in 
every  case  was  the  same,  to  further 
diminish  what  little  sovereignty 
China  still  enjoyed.  Nowadays  these 
same  governments,  having  seen  the 
error  of  their  ways,  are  uniting  in  a 
policy  of  cooperation  with  and  help 
of  the  unwieldy  colossus  of  the  Orient 
that  they  once  so  ruthlessly  exploited, 
but  they  are  considerably  hampered 
in  their  present  good  intentions  by 
the  ghosts  of  their  past  misdeeds. 
Japan's  extensions  of  influence,  which 
began  about  the  time  European 
efforts  were  relaxing,  are  treated  in 
other  articles  in  this  issue. 


at  two  billion,  one  hundred  million-  of  dollars."  About  1840,  the 
Chinese  Emperor,  alarmed  at  tin-  ravages  caused  by  the  drug, 
appointed  a  special  commissioner  at  Canton  to  put  down  the 
trade.  This  man,  apparently  a  person  of  considerable  vigor, 
soon  came  into  collision  with  the  English  trader-.  His  seizure 
and  destruction  of  ten  thousand  chests  of  opium  precipitated  the 
first  "opium  war,"  which  (rifled  in  the  defeat  of  China  by  Great 
Britain«and  the  signing  of  a  treaty  in  1842  by  which  the  impor- 
tant island  of  Hongkong  became  a  British  crown  colony  and  tin- 
traders  were  richly  indemnified  for  their  losses.  This  war,  of 
which  the  British  historian,  Justin  McCarthy,  says  in  his  "His- 
tory of  Our  Own  Times,"  that  no  attempt  to  justify  it  "can  now 
hide  from  our  eyes  the  fact  that  in  the  beginning  and  the  very 
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As  Gilbert  Reid  remarks  in  the 
opening  sentence  of  "China,  Captive 
or  Free?"  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)  "the 
contact  of  European  civilization  with 
the  peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa  and  the 
American  continents  makes  sad  read- 
ing for  the  man  of  justice."  Mr.  Reid 
says  that  "Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Russia  were  the  chief  countries 
in  the  forceful  opening  of  China  to 
the  trade,  missions  and  diplomacy  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  accompanied 
by  minor  acts  of  encroachment,  in- 
terference, and  seizure  of  territory 
under  the  legal  guise  of  treaties. 
Looking  at  the  sad  havoc  of  years, 
Japan  may  well  claim  that  she  is  no 
worse  than  European  nations  in  their 
treatment  of  China.  From  China's 
standpoint  all  outsiders  are  bad,  with 
no  sign  of  repentance."    Of  this  very 

nattiral  feeling  Stanley  High,  in  "China's  Place  in  the  Sun "  (Mac- 
millan)  says,  "racial  hatred  among  Asiatic  peoples  for  the 
nations  of  the  West  is  not  an  inborn  antipathy,  but  a  gradual 
growth  nourished  by  the  empire-seeking  exploitations  of  the 
white  race.  As  an  illustration  let  me  quote  an  exceedingly  frank 
suggestion  from  an  English  authority  (Colquhoun,  'China 
in  Transformation').  The  writer,  in  speaking  of  Great  Britain's 
dealing  with  the  Chinese,  declares:  'The  touchstone  of  all  dis- 
cussion has  been  force,  and  the  Chinese  have  remained  true 
to  the  character  which  the  late  Lord  Elgin  gave  them  of 
"yielding  nothing  to  reason,  but  everything  to  fear."  The 
same  testimony  has  been  borne  out  by  his  successors  in  the 
representation  of  Great  Britain  at  Peking.  Accordingly,  when- 
ever  a  question  reached  the  point  of  urgency,  they  (the 
Chinese)  would  simply  ask  their  referee,  " Does  it  mean  war'.'" 
If  the  answer  was  "yes,"  they  would  instantly  yield,  and  if  "  no." 
I  hey  refused  to  give  way.'" 

England  was  the  first  Power  to  recognize  in  China  a  vast  field 
of  rich  opportunities  for  her  merchants.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  we  are  told  by  E.  A.  Ross,  in  "The  Changing 
Chinese"  (The  Century  Co.),  "in  consequence  of  the  British 
East  India  Company's  pushing  its  Bengal  opium  into  the  various 
parts  of  China,  the  habit  (opium-smoking )  took  root  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  The  British  found  that  it  was  a  lucrative  trade 
and  never  let  up.  The  total  gain  from  Indian  opium — that  is.  the 
amount  paid  by  China  and  Eastern  Asia  for  the  commodity 
above  its  cost  price  between  1773  and  1906 — has  been  estimated 
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origin  of  the  quarrel  we  were  distinctly  in  the  wrong."  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  continued  spread  of  opium  in  China  and  by  con- 
stant friction  between  the  Chinese  authorities  and  the  foreign 
missionaries,  whose  home  governments  were  more  than  ready  to 
enforce  the  settlement  of  difficulties  by  threats  of  bombardment 
and  other  equally  strenuous  arguments.  "It  is  hence  easy  to 
understand,"  writes  Mr.  Reid.  "the  desire  once  exprest  by 
Prince  Rung  that  China  might  be  free  of  'opium  and  mission- 
aries.'" A  further  attempt  of  the  Chinese  to  restrict  the  drug 
trade  brought  on  the  second  "opium  war"  with  England  in  1857. 
This  ended  in  the  same  way  as  the  tirst  and  the  British,  who  had 
been  joined  by  the  French,  exacted  a  treaty  from  the  ("hint  se  in 
1858  opening  various  ports  to  foreign  trade, granting  numerous 
privileges  to  Europeans,  and  permitting  the  unfettered  importa- 
tion of  Indian  opium  into  China.  E.  A.  Ross  states  that  "until 
this  time  the  Government  had  not  tolerated  the  cultivation  of 
the  poppy  plant,  but  now.  rather  than  see  the  country  drained 
of  siiver  to  buy  of  India  a  narcotic"  that  could  easily  be  produced 
at  home,  it  removed  all  restrictions.  The  consumption  of  opium 
increased  enormously.  Mr.  Ross  states  that  in  1907  "the  Chi- 
nese were  using  seventy  times  as  much  opium  as  they  were  in 
1800"  and  quotes  22. (MX)  tons  of  the  drug  as  the  amount  annually 
absorbed.  Public  opinion,  both  in  England  and  in  China,  at 
length  became  so  strong  that  the  two  countries  entered  into  an 
agreement  in  1911  to  suppress  gradually  the  importation  and 
cultivation  of  the  drug. 

These  two  wars,  according  to  Dr.  Mingchien  J.  Bau,  in  "The 
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Por<  ig-n  Relations  of  China"  (Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.),  were  used 
as  a  means  for  securing  the  opening  of  a  namber  of  Chinese  ports 
to  foreign  traders,  as  each  of  the  other  Powers  exacted  from  China 
treaties  similar  to  those  signed  with  England.  Among 
other  rights  thus  obtained  by  Europeans,  in  which  Americans 
shared,  were  (1)  that  of  entire  freedom  from  Chinese  law;  all 
trials,  both  civil  and  criminal,  being  held  in  their  own  courts  set 
up  on  Chinese  soil;  (2)  that  of  living  in  settlements  or  conces- 
sions, special  areas  reserved  for  foreign  residents  and  adminis- 
tered by  their  own  municipal  or  consular  officers;  (3)  that  of 
sharing  in  all  privileges  granted  by  the  Chinese  Government  to 
any  nation  of  the  group,  known  as  "the  most  favored  nation"; 
and  (4  i  that  of  regulating  the  Chinese  tariff  charges.  These  priv- 
ileges, we  are  told  by  K.  S.  Latourette,  in  "The  Development  of 
China"  (Houghton-Mifflin  Co.),  made  possible  the  independent 
self-governing  European  communities,  of  which  there  are  now  a 
number  in  China  and  which  seriously  impair  her  sovereignty, 
since  in  them  her  laws  do  not  operate  and  her  control  even  of  her 
own  citizens  is  much  restricted.  The  most  favored  nation  agree- 
ment extended  to  all  the  European  Powers  any  concession  wrung 
by  one  of  their  number  from  the  unwilling  but  impotent  Govern- 
ment at  Peking,  a  most  sweeping  right  that  has  had  far-reaching 
results,  as  it  has  been  invoked  by  all  the  nations  concerned  upon 
every  possible  occasion.  The  tariff  modifications  were  insisted 
upon  by  the  Powers  in.  order  to  favor  their  own  imports  into 
China  and  to  benefit  their  merchants.  The  duties  were  finally 
settied  at  ■',  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  a  rate  that  the  Chinese  Republic 
is  now  seeking  permission  to  raise  in  order  to  obtain  much  needed 
additional  revenue.  The  collection  of  the  customs  duties  was 
temporarily  taken  over  by  the  Europeans  during  the  unsettled 
days  of  the  Tai  Ping  rebellion  in  1854.  It  has  ne\  er  been  returned 
to  Chinese  hands,  but  has  been  operated  since  1858  by  a  British 
Inspector-General  in  Chinese  pay,  who  turns  over  to  the  <  'hinese 
Government  the  moneys  received,  after  deducting  the  interest 
due  on  certain  foreign  loans.  These  duties  all  reach  the  Govern- 
ment, unlike  those  collected  through  the  likin.  or  tariff  on  good- 
passing  from  one  province  to  another,  which  are  in  the  hands  of 
Chinese  officials  and  most  of  which  disappears  in  graft  of  one 
kind  or  another. 

Between  18G0  and  1895  China  was  continually  being  forced 
by  war  or  by  the  threat  of  war  to  surrender  outlying  portions 
of  her  territory  to  Powers  who  saw  therein  opportunities  for  trade 
expansion  or  political  aggrandizement.  In  this  way,  as  Mr.  Gil- 
berl  Reid  points  out,  Russia  took  from  her  in  I860  a  large  section 
of  country  in  northern  Manchuria  north  of  the  Amur  River, 
which  was  needed  for  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad  and  for  an 
approach  to  an  ice-free  port,  and  in  1881  the  rich  province  of  Hi 
in  ( 'hinese  Turki  stan.  In  the  latter  year  Japan  compelled  her  lo 
give  up  the  Liu  Chiu  Islands,  and  in  1895,  after  defeating  her  in  a 
short  war,  Formosa,  tie  Pescadore  Islands,  and  all  her  claims 
upon  Korea.  Great  Britain  and  Prance  losl  no  opportunities' of 
enlarging  their  Oriental  empires  at  her  expense,  the  former 
forcing  her  to  abandon  northern  Burma  in  1886  and  Sikkim  in 
1890,  and  the  latter  depriving  her  of  Tongking  and  Annam  in 
188.").  All  these  possessions,  some  of  them  of  very  large  extent 
and  containing  million's  of  inhabitants,  were  lopped  off  ostensibly 
on  the  ground  of  some  outrage  or  wrongdoing  on  the  pari  of  the 
Chinese  Governmenl  or  of  Chinese  officials,  bul  were  actual1. 
acquired  in  furtherance  of  a  definite  plan  of  conquest  in  the 
fevered  competition  for  the  trade  of  the  Far  Kasl.  and  for  the 
control  of  as  Large  as  part  of  its  natural  wealth  as  could  by  any 
mi  .-ins  be  obtained. 

Another  serious  encroachmenl  upon  China's  sovereignty,  in 
the  view  or  Dr.  Bau,  consists  in  the  so-called  "leased  territories," 
lands  and  port-  situated  at  strategic  points  along  China's  coast- 
line w  Inch  the  Powers  have  ostensibly  leased  from  her  for  long 
periods,  bu1  which  in  reality  are  independent  possessions.  The 
first  holding  <>f  this  class  was  Kiaochow  Bay,  in  Shantung, 
which  German]  "leased"from  <  hina  in  1898  after  the  murder  of 
two  of  her  missionaries.  Immediately  after  this,  Mr.  K.  S.  La- 
tourette states  that  Cn.it  Britain  demanded  and  received  the 
leas<  of  Kowloon.  on  the  mainland  opposite  Hongkong,  and 
Wei  Hai  Wei.  on  the  north  coasl  of  Shantung;  Russia  obtained 
that  of  Port  Arthur  and  Talienwan,  dominating  the  approach  by 
to  Peking;  and  Prance  secured  that  of  KwangChow  Wang, 
a  port  in  the  extremi  south  of  China. 

Xot  eonteiii  with  the  concessions  already  described,  the  Pow- 
ers, eager  for  further  gain  and  -purred  on  bv  mutual  jealousies, 
extorted  from  China  in  1898  what  they  termed  "spheres  of 
influence."  These,  as  explained  by  Dr.  Bau,  were  areas  in 
which  the  Power  concerned  was  to  have  a  monopoly  of  all 
mining,    railroad,   ami    other    rights,   and    was    to    exercise    an 

ilusive  political  influence.    The  spheres  so  marked  out    were 


as  follows:  Germany,  in  Shantung;  Russia,  in  Manchuria  and  the 
Liaotung  peninsula;  France,  in  Yunnan,  Kwangsi,  and  Kwan- 
tung;  (Jreat  Britain,  in  the  Yangtse  valley  and  Tibet;  and  Japan, 
in  Fukien.  Changes  caused  by  wars  since  that  date  have  re- 
sulted in  the  taking  over  by  Japan  of  the  spheres  of  Russia  ami 
Germany,  so  that  to-day  there  are  but  three  spheres  in  existence, 
that  of  France  in  the  south,  that  of  Great  Britain  in  the  center 
and  west,  and  that  of  Japan  in  the  east  and  north,  this  last  being 
by  far  the  most  important.  These  spheres  are  highly  detrimental 
to  China's  economic  development,  since  they  give  the  Powers 
concerned  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  trade  and  natural  wealth 
within  their  areas,  and  tend  to  build  up  rival  foreign  dominations 
contending:  with  one  another  for  supremacy  on  the  soil  of  China, 
while  she  looks  on,  powerless  to  interfere. 

(  hina,  whenever  she  has  been  in  financial  difficulties,  which  in 
recent  years  has  been  about  all  the  time,  has  been  helped  out 
with  loans  by  various  foreign  syndicates,  and  of  late  in  particular 
by  Japan.  To  obtain  these  loans  she  has  had  to  pledge  her  for- 
ests, mines,  and  other  sources  of  natural  wealth  to  a  great  extent, 
and  is  now  in  a  position  where  she  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
completely  in  the  power  of  her  creditors,  whom  she  is  at  present 
unable  to  pay.  Dr.  Bau.  in  "The  Foreign  Relations  of  China" 
describes  how.  in  order  to  prevent  the  domination  of  the  Chinese 
Republic  by  any  Power  or  Powers  by  financial  hold  upon  her,  and 
in  order  to  remedy  existing  trade  abuses  and  to  abolish  the 
spheres  or  influence,  the  International  Banking  Consortium  was 
formed  in  1920.  This  Consortium,  or  combination  of  associated 
groups  of  banks,  originated  in  a  suggestion  made  in  1917  that  the 
United  States  make  a  loan  to  China  so  that  the  latter  might  take 
part  effectually  in  the  World  War.  In  June,  1918,  the  State 
Department  called  together  a  number  of  American  hankers  in- 
terested in  Chinese  finance,  who  held  a  conference  at  which  it 
was  decided  to  invite  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain,  Franca, 
and  Japan  to  participate  in  the  making  of  loans  to  China  on  the 
basis  of  a  fair  and  equal  partnership.  Following  out  this  pro- 
posal, representatives  of  the  Powers  in  question  met  at  th  • 
Paris  Peace  Conference  in  1919  and  reached  an  agreement  as  to 
the  principles  on  which  their  action  should  be  based.  Japan  was  at 
first  disposed  to  make  the  attempt  to  exclude  Mongolia  and  Man- 
churia from  the  scope  of  the  Consortium,  claiming  her  special 
interests  in  those  regions,  bu1  yielded  the  point  when  she  found 
that  the  United  States  and  <  ireat  Britain  were  absolutely  opposed 
to  it.  The  principles  thus  arrived  at  having  been  approved  by 
the  governments  concerned,  the  agreement  was  signed  in  New 
York  City  in  October,  1920. 

The  activities  of  the  Consortium,  Dr.  Bau  slates,  are  to  be  un- 
dertaken with  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  State,  which  must  approve  all  loans  made  and  can  thus 
safeguard  the  best  interests  of  China.  These  activities  are 
designed  to  take  care  of  the  existing  loans  to  China,  in  regard  to 
which  she  is  now  in  difficulties,  and  which  threaten  her  inde- 
pendence  as  a  nation,  and  to  provide  for  all  future  loans  to  he 
made  either  to  the  Chinese  Government  or  to  any  of  China's 
provinces.  The  Consortium  aims,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Thomas 
W.  Lamont,  representing  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company,  of  the 
American  group,  "to  include  within  its  seope  only  those  basic 
transportation  systems,  highways,  reorganization  of  the  cur- 
r<  ne.v ,  etc.,  which  would  serve  to  establish  sounder  economic 
conditions  throughoul  ("hina  and  thus  form  a  firmer  foundation 
for  the  encouragement  of  private  initiative  and  trade."  The 
taking  over  of  China's  financial  affairs  by  the  Consortium  of 
course  puts  if  in  a  position  to  dominate  the  Republic,  but  the 
conditions  under  which  it  has  been  organized  preclude  any 
high-handed  action  on  the  part  of  any  Power  and  are  China's 
best  guaranty  of  fair  and  just  treatment.  "Such  a  group," 
says  K.  S.  Latourette,  "if  rightly  managed,  could  help  China 
back  to  solvency  and  financial  independence."  This  is  un- 
doubtedly possible,  if  china,  will  do  her  part  by  whole-hearted 
cooperation.  Her  potential  wealth  is  enormous  and  if  her  gov- 
ernment has  the  good  sense  to  profit  by  the  genuine  help  the 
Consortium  stands  ready  to  extend  to  it,  and  will  devote  to  useful 
and  practical  ends  the  money  to  be  obtained,  making  an  honesl 
effort  to  eliminate  the  pernicious  system  of  graft  or  "squeeze" 
that  for  so  long  has  stained  all  Chinese  commercial  and  political 
undertakings,  the  result  should  be  most  favorable. 

The  encroachments  upon  China's  sovereignty  here  discus!, 
together  with  such  others  as  the  maintenance  of  foreign  post- 
offices  on  ('hinese  territory,  the  retention  of  foreign  troops  on 
her  soil,  etc.,  are  now  under  consideration  by  the  Conference  a1 
Washington  and  it  is  expected  that  the  Powers,  under  America's 
leadership,  will  see  their  way  to  abolishing  many  of  these  injus- 
tices, thus  inaugurating  a  new  period  of  peace  and  good-will 
in  the  Far  Fas! . 
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VAST  IN  AREA,  rich  in  resources,  densely  populated, 
( 'hina  is  a  land  of  mystery  rather  than  a  great  commercial 
Power,  because  of  the  sheer  force  of  tradition  and  inertia. 
The  instant  a  Westerner  begins  to  study  anything  Chinese  he 
runs  into  a  perfect  maze  of  complexities.  The  word  simple  is 
the  very  last  adjective  to  be  applied  to  China.  We  think  we 
know  what  we  mean  by  a  Chinese.  But  do  we?  "The  China 
Year  Book"  names  seventy  more  or  less  distinct  races  in  China. 
And  what  is  China'.'  Is  it  simply  the  eighteen  central  provinces, 
or  shall  we  include  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  Eastern  Turkestan 
and  Tibet?  We  read  in  the  book  called  "Trading  with  the 
Far  East,"  written  by  0.  P.  Austin  and  published  by  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York  in  its  foreign  commerce  series: 

"The  Republic  of  China,  until  a  comparatively  recent  date 
the  Chinese  Empire,  has  an  area  bigger  than  that  of  any  other 
country  of  the  world  except  that  of  Russia  prior  to  the  war; 
the    area    of    China    ex- 


sees  rafts  covered  with  earth  on  which  crops  are  growing.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  plains  of  Manchuria  and  Mongolia  alone, 
when  properly  developed,  could  raise  food  enough  to  supply  300.- 
000,000  people,  and  the  entire  country  sufficient  to  feed  a  billion,  and 
still  have  some  left  forexport.  Of  China 'schief  agricultural  prod- 
ucts the  Irving  National  Bank 's  "  Trading  with  the  Far  East ' '  says : 

"Rice,  the  food  staple  of  millions,  is  the  principal  crop  in 
south  and  central  China.  In  the  north,  millet  largely  takes 
its  place.  Wheat  is  a  secondary  crop,  but  growing  in  importance; 
its  annual  yield  is  200,000,000  bushels.  The  cotton  production 
is  2,500,000  bales.  Nearly  87,500  tons  are  exported,  chiefly  to 
Japan.  Forty-five  hunched  tons,  valued  at  $2,225,000,  were  sent 
to  the  United  States  in  1919.  The  Chinese  Cotton  Mill  Owner- ' 
Association  is  establishing  experimental  stations  and  importing 
American  seed.  The  rearing  of  silkworms  always  has  been 
encouraged,  and  exports  in  domestic  and  wild  raw  .-ilk  exceed 
16,000,000  pounds.     The  United   States   in    1919    bought  from 

China    raw    silk   to    the 


ceeding  that  of  the 
United  States,  Canada 
or  Brazil,  being  slated 
at  4,278,000  square 
miles.  The  bulk  of 
( 'hina 's  population,  com- 
merce and  producing 
and  consuming  power 
lies,  however,  in  thai 
much  smaller  area 
known  as  '  ('hina  Proper' 
or  the  Eighteen  Prov- 
inces, situated  at  the; 
extreme  southeast  of 
that  great  land  mass, 
above  referred  to,  and 
having  an  area  of  only 
1,532,000  square  miles. 
'China  Proper,'  or  the 
Eighteen  Provinces,  has, 

in  fact,  only  about  one-third  of  the  area  but  more  than  nine- 
tcnths  of  the  population,  and  practically  all  the  commerce  of 
that  great  mass  designated  as  'China.'" 

( 'hina  is  t  he  most  populous  of  the  nations,  but  no  estimate  of 
its  population  is  much  more  than  a  good  guess.  It  has  been  re- 
marked that  every  fourth  child  born  into  the  world  is  a  Chinese. 
Estimates  made  by  various  authorities  set  the  population  at  any- 
where from  340,000,000  to  460,000,000  inhabitants.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  of  our  Government  has  prepared  a ' '  Commercial 
Hand  Book  of  China"  which  is  based  on  careful  study  of  the  most 
recent  information.  It  gives  the  following  table  of  area  and  popula- 
tion, adding  figures  for  other  countries  for  purposes  of  comparison: 


WHAT    CHINA    SOLD    IN"    1919. 


WHAT    CHINA    BOIGHT    IN     1919. 


Regions 


Area 


China  Proper 1,533,000 


Manchuria 

Mongolia 

( ihinese  Turkestan 

Tibet 

Total  Chinese  territory 


364,000 

1,370,000 

550,000 

4fi0.000 

4,277.000 


South  America 0,850.000 

United  states,  exclusive  of 

dependencies 3,<>2O.0OO 

Japanese  Empire 260,000 

France  (continental  i 207,000 


Population 
336,271,000 
14,917,000 

2,500.000 
1.200.000 
0.500.000 

361,383,000 

35.000,000 

100.000.000 
70.000,000 
40,000,000 


No. 


per  sq. 

219 

41 

2 

2 

14 

"sT 

5 

33 
270 

150 


China  is  essentially  and  preeminently  an  agricultural  country, 
all  authorities  agree.  From  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  her  people 
are  said  to  be  dependent  on  agriculture.  The  characteristic 
yellow  soil  of  North  ("hina,  called  loess  by  the  geologists,  is 
spread  over  a  1400-mile  strip  of  the  country.  It  is  porous  and 
friable,  extremely  fertile,  net-ding  little  working  or  fertilization, 
but  is  too  porous  for  successful  irrigation, hence  the  country  where 
it  is  found  independent  entirely  on  a  favorable  rainfall.  This  soil  is 
in  places  2,000  feet  thick.  Intensive  rather  than  extensive  farming 
is  practised  in  China.  Terraces  are  raised  on  the  mountainsides, 
and  even  the  tops  of  high  hills  are  cultivated.     In  the  rivers  one 


extent  of  154,500,000  or 
more  than  one-sixth  of 
our  total  imports,  in 
addition  to  woven  silk 
fabrics  worth  $690,000. 
The  annual  soya  bean 
production  is  6,000,000 
tons, and  in  1919 China 
including  Japanese  China 
s<  M  to  this  country 
shipnx  ats  valued  ;  1 
more  than  113,300,000. 

"The  United  - 
imported  in  1919  tea 
worth  $3,000,000,  and 
with  the  prohibition  of 
acoholic  drinks  an  ac- 
tuality, this  trade  should 
greatly  increase.  Other 
crops  include  sulnu- 
sesame,  wax,  fibers,  camphor,  nuts,  barley,  indigo,  maize  and 
other  cereals.  Exportation  of  walnuts  to  the  United  States 
exceeds  $1,200,000  a  year.  In  1919  China  sent  to  this  country 
hides  and  skins  valued  at  nearly  $17,000,000." 

Nature  has  been  generous  to  China  in  other  ways.  As  we 
read  in  the  National  City  Bank's  "Trading  with  the  Far  East  ": 

"In  minerals  and  metals  nature  has  given  to  China  extremely 
liberal  supplies,  which  await  the  combination  of  capital  and 
transportation  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  great  masses  of  native 
labor  on  the  other,  and  when  these  capital  and  transportation 
facilities  are  supplied,  in  combination  with  native  labor,  China 
will  be  one  of  the  great  manufacturing  countries  of  the  world, 
as  Japan  has  already  become,  despite  the  fact  that  Japan  has 
far  less  quantities  of  either  iron  or  coal  than  China.  In  fact. 
China's  coal  'reserve'  exceeds  that  of  any  country  of  the  world 
except  the  United  states  and  Canada,  our  own  'reserve'  being 
estimated  by  geological  authorities  at  4. 2U. 000.000.000  tons. 
Canada  1,361,000,000,000  tons,  and  China  1.097.000.000.000. 
tho  the  proportion  of  China's  supply  which  is  classed  as 
anthracite,  is  much  larger  than  that  of  the  United  States.  In 
addition  to  this  she  has  ample  iron  supplies  lying,  in  many  eas 
in  close  conjunction  with  coal,  especially  in  the  anthracite  field 
of  Shansi,  while  in  addition  to  the  great  supplies  of  coal  and 
iron,  considerable  quantities  of  copper,  tin  and  antimony  are 
found,  the  Yunnan  Province  being  stated  by  a  high  authority 
as  'one  of  the  richest  copper  districts  of  the  world." 

The 'hie!' items  in  China's  recent  import  and  export  trade  are 
mentioned  in  the  accompanying  diagrams  from  "The  China  Year 
Book."  The  recent  growth  of  China's  foreign  trade  is  shown 
by  the  following  figures  in  Haekwan  laels    $1.24    : 


Imports 

Exports 

Tntal 

1010 

170.553.102 

304.421   - 

1,379.301    IS-' 

1 020 

700. 000. 200 

570.341  270 

n:o:>m,  tr: 

In  1919  17  per  cent,  of  China's  imports  came  from  the  United 
States  and  IT'  per  cent,  of  her  exports  went  to  the  United  states 
according  to  the  National  City  Bank's  figurt  - 
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THIS  IS   THE   LARGEST    LOCOMOTIVE   EVER   SHIPPED    FROM   THE     UNITED   STATES,    AXD   IT   IS   GOING  TO   CHINA. 
One  of  an  order  of  forty-seven  freight  engines  recently  buill  by  the  American  Locomotive  Company  for  a  Chinese  railroad. 


HOW  THE  NEW  CHINA  TRAVELS  AND  SHIPS 

CHINA'S  GREATEST  HANDICAP,  it  is  generally 
agreed,  is  the  lack  of  modern  transportation  facilit  i<  >. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles  of  territory  are 
undeveloped  and  unoccupied  because  of  the  lack  of  railways. 
The  cost  of  transportation  between  the  interior  and  the  sea  is 
almost  prohibitive.  In  the  fall  of  1917.  as  the  Irving  National 
Bank's  book  on  the  Far  East  notes,  "wheat  was  selling  in  the 
province  of  Szechuan  at  ten  cents  a  bushel,  while  the  price  at 
Shanghai  was  $2.50  and  $3.00  a  bushel." 

A  thousand  years  ago  China  was  far  ahead  of  Europe  in  the 
matter  of  highways.  Roads  which  are  still  in  use  radiated  from 
Peking  in  all  directions,  and  at  one  time  there  were  2.000  miles  of 
roads  in  this  system.  Bui  few  of  these  so-called  "national  high- 
ways" would  be  considered  roads  in  any  civilized  country,  says 
"The  China  Year  Book,"  heing  "for  the  best  pari  narrow  tracks, 
footpaths,  or  roads  tm  traversable  by  any  vehicle  but  the  Peking 
cart."  Yet  over  these  narrow,  age-old.  deeply  worn  tracks  is  still 
carried  the  bulk  of  the  internal  trade  of  China  on  wheelbarrows, 
pack  animals,  and  the  shoulders  of  coolie  porters.  In  some  of  the 
more  progressive  cities  macadamized  roads  ar  •  being  constructed. 
there  being  much  activity  of  this  sort  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Peking.  Adventurous  spirit-,  to  quote  the  "Year  Book"  again, 
"have  made  journeys  of  considerable  Length  by  motor-car  and 
motorcycle  in  Chihli  anil  other  North  China  provinces,  bul  the 
going  is  hard."  The  same  authority  estimates  that  there  are 
7,000  motor  cars  in  China.  Jinrikishas  and  sedan  chair-  are  in 
in  the  cities,  and  there  are  tramcars  in  Tientsin,  Shanghai 
and  Hongkong. 

China  was  also  well  in  th<  had  of  other  nation.-  in  developing 
the  canal  as  a  factor  in  commerce.  The  Grand  ('anal,  which 
connect-  the  Yangtze  and  the  Yellow  Rivers,  has  a  total 
length  of  850  mile-,  and  i-  one  of  t  he  mo-t  remarkable  engineering 
feats  of  the  world.  It  i.-  now  in  a  state  of  neglect,  altho  im- 
provement schemes  are  under  way.  The  delta-  of  the  Yangtze 
and  Wesl  Rivers  contain  important  networks  of  canals.  Hut 
China's  great  waterway  i-  the  Yangtze  River.  In  the  words  of 
"The  China  Year  Book,"  it  "form-  the  main  artery  of  trade, 
commerce,  and  e\ ery  form  of  communication  with  ( Central  <  'hina 
and  opens  up  to  foreign  trade  the  greater  pari  of  ( 'hina  proper." 
Besides  the  mam  river  there  are  manj  navigable  tributary 
streams  tapping  the  various  provinces  comprised  in  the  Yangtze 
Basin,  an  area  of  600,000  square  miles  with  a  population  of 
1  ^0.000,000.  In  this  basin  are  the  mosl  important  tea,  rice,  -i I Ic 
and  cotton-growing  regions,  -ilk  and  cotton  manufactures,  and 
era!  yreat  treaty  port-,  including  Shanghai,  the  New  York  of 
China,  and  Hankow,  it-  Chicago.  In  total  length  the  Yangtze 
is  exceeded  only  by  the  Nile.  Amazon,  Mississippi  and  Yenesei 
river-.  It  is  navigable  for  1,630  miles  above  its  mouth.  From 
Shanghai,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtze,  to  Hankow,  585  miles 
up.  large  river  steamers  ply  the  year  round,  and  during  part  of  the 


year  ocean  freighters  make  the  run.  Half  of  the  entire  foreign 
trade  of  China  went  through  Shanghai  in  1918.  Most  of  the  trade 
of  South  China  passes  through  Hongkong,  which  is  a  British 
port.  In  all  there  are  forty-eight  Chinese  customs  ports  opened 
to  foreign  trade.  Local  steamers  and  junks  carry  on  a  thriving 
coastal  trade  between  Chinese  seaports. 

The  first  Chinese  railway  was  a  twelve-mile  line  between  Shang- 
hai and  Woosung,  built  by  foreigners  in  1875-76.  The  "Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica"  tells  us  that  it  so  aroused  the  superstitious 
hatred  of  the  people  that  the  Government  acquired  it  and  de- 
stroyed it.  and  there  was  no  more  building  for  several  years.  But 
in  1881  a  narrow-gage  horse  tramway,  which  had  been  built 
to  carry  coal  to  the  Chines*'  seacoast  was  transformed  into  a 
standard  gage  steam  railway.  This  developed  into  the  present 
Chinese  railroad  system,  which  went  under  government  control 
in  1911.  At  present  there  are  over  6.800  miles  of  railroad  in 
China  and  2,000  miles  under  construction.  Practically  all  these 
roads  have  the  standard  gage.  While  the  Chinese  railway  system 
is  not  extensive  it  connects  a  network  of  busy  waterways  with 
important  inland  points.  The  main  scheme  of  the  system,  as  the 
writer  in  the  "  Encyclopedia  Britannica"  notes,  "consists  of  lines 
more  or  less  parallel  running  roughly  north  and  south  linked  by 
cross  lines  with  coast  ports  or  abutting  on  navigable  rivers." 
Railroad  travel  is  now  popular  in  China,  and  the  Government 
finds  its  ,-\  stem  a  profitable  enterprise  which  turned  in  a  surplus 
of  :*Mo.(XX),(X)0  in  1919,  according  to  "The  Statesman's  Year 
Book."  Much  of  the  Chinese  railroad  equipment  is  thoroughly 
up-to-date.  It  is  significant  that  in  the  list  of  Chinese  imports 
from  the  United  states  in  1919  appear  48  steam  locomotives 
a  veraging  s."»().(KK)  apiece.  The  chief  ( !hinese  railroads,  according 
to  our  Department  of  Commerce's  "Commercial  Hand  Book  of 
( 'hina,"  furnish  "reasonably  expeditious  and  comfortable  service 
between  the  centers  of  population  (hat  they  connect."  Most  of 
the  lines  carry  first,  second  and  third-class  passengers  and  a 
number  have  a  fourth  or  coolie  class.  Freighl  sen  ice  is  hampered 
by  the  imposition  of  likin,  or  provincial  customs  duties.  An  in- 
teresting note  on  Chinese  railroad  practise  is  made  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
Bakerin  the  "Commercial  Handbook": 

"Chinese  enginemen  are  quite  satisfactory.  They  have 'as- 
signed' runs,  and  hence  their  pride  in  their  profession  may  be 
read  in  the  polished  brass  trimmings  of  their  machine— a  deco- 
ration thai  has  disappeared  from  the  American  locomotive.  They 
handle  the  equipment  much  more  gently  than  do  American 
drivers.  Trains  are  started  without  jerks.  They  are  stopt 
without  jolts.  A  similar  deftness  is  to  be  noted  in  switching 
operations  -'shunting,'  it  is  called  in  China.  The  writer  has 
watched  yard-work  a  good  deal,  and  has  yet  to  hear  the  cannon- 
like reports  that  proclaim  the  work  in  so  many  American 
yards.  Discipline  has  not  been  difficult.  Since  the  work  is 
dirty,  tho  wages  are  comparatively  good,  the  personnel  has 
come  from  farms  and  from  the  coolie  class.  As  a  result, 
official  or  family  influence  is  not  encountered  as  it  is  among 
employees  of  the  clerical  class." 
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THE  FAMOUS  PORCELAINS  OF  CHINA 

CHINA  INVADES  EVERY  HOUSEHOLD,  for  its  name 
is  the  generic  term  for  all  our  tableware.  Whether  our 
porcelain  be  French  or  Austrian  or  what  not,  it  is 
"china,"  and  thus  pays  its  homage  to  the  country  whence  sprung 
all  that  is  beautiful  in  l  he  way  of  household  ware.  The  porcelains 
of  China  symbolize  their  makers  in  thai  the  brilliance  of  to-day 

is  far  outshone  by  I  he  glories  of  the  past.     "  There  is  lit  tie  of  value 

to  be  said  of  the  Chinese  porcelain  of  our  own  time,"  says  Wil- 
liam Burton  in  his  "General  History  of  Porcelain*'  (Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Co.),  "for  .  .  .  tho  there  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  experimental  work  going  on  in  the  manufacture  of  many 
favorite  varieties  of  the  older  wares,  such  as  the  black-ground 
vases,  ftambi  glazes  of  many  kinds  and  carved  and  pierced  deco- 
ration with  painting  in  underglaze  blue,  as  well  as  blue  and  white 
painted  porcelains  of  the  more  ordinary  types,  it  can  not  be  said 
that  the  work  is  of  great  importance,  and  its  only  value  is  to 
show  that  the  knowledge  still  exists  and  a  breath  of  fresh  energy 
may  once  mere  fan  it  into  flame."  Even  in  the  importation  or 
purchase  of  porcelain  that  has  taken  its  place  among  the  class 
of  antiques,  care  evidently  must  be  taken  to  get  the  "real 
right   thing." 

"From  the  time  of  the  Emperor  K'ang-Hsi,  onwards,  the  Chi- 
nese had  to  cope  with  increasing' demands  from  Europe  for  porce 
lain.  During  the  greater  pari  of  his  reign  these  demands  were 
almost  entirely  confined  to  blue  and  white  wares,  in  w  hich  a  great 
trade  was  quickly  developed.  At  first,  no  doubt,  Chinese  porce- 
lain in  the  native  styles  was  all  thai  was  desired,  but  the  idea  thai 
the  Chinese  were  an  outlandish  race  with  eccentric  ideas  was  too 
firmly  founded  to  be  easily  shaken,  and  a  demand  soon  arose 
for  table  wares  in  shapes  and  decorations  according  to  European 
tastes.  A  large  proportion  of  this  export  porcelain  was  decorated 
with  floral  patterns  and  borders  much  in  the  usual  Chinese 
manner,  but  there  was  also  a  great  demand  among  princely  and 
noble  families  in  Europe  for  services  bearing  their  family  crest 
or  arms.  Tho  this  porcelain  was  made  al  Ching-te"  Chen,  as  is 
proved  incidentally  by  some  remarks  in  the  letters  of  1  ere 
d'Entrecolles,  it  was  sent-  to  Canton  as  white-glazed  ware  and 
decorated  by  the  artists  of  the  famous  school  of  enamelers  on 
metal  in  that  city.  This  •Canton  porcelain,'  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  is  generally  overcrowded  with  figure  subjects  in  Chinese 
dress  and  many  borders  of  various  diaper  patterns,  all  carried  out 
in  the  style  and  color  schemes  best  known  by  its  French  names  of 
famille  rase.  As  the  European  trade  was  in  the  hands  of  the  vari- 
ous 'India'  Companies,  as  they  were  called  throughout  Europe, 
the  ware  was  foolishly  described  as  'India  China,'  or  even  attrib- 
uted to  certain  obscure.  European  factories,  that  at  Lowestoft 
best  known  to  English  collectors,  tho  almost  every  country 
had  some  potters  engaged  in  similar  work.  Further,  some  of  the 
white  wares  sent  to  Canton  to  be  decorated  appear  to  have  been 
passed  on  to  Europe,  to  be  decorated  in  European  faience  or 
porcelain  factories  and  sold  under  various  designations.  It  seems 
difficult  to  realize  the  extent  of  this  trade  now,  but  it  must  have 
been  fairly  extensive,  for  it  was  carried  on  not  only  in  England 
but  in  France,  Holland,  Germany,  Austria  and  other  countries 
where  porcelain  works  existed,  tho  Holland  and  France  appear 
to  have  been  responsible  for  most  of  this  spurious  Chinese  ware 
which  exasperates   the  collector   precisely   because  it   is  Chinese 

porcelain  but  tricked  out  in  various  fraudulent  disguises  of  little 
or  no  merit.  The  occasional  examples  oi'  Oriental  porcelain  that 
bear  transfer  prints  of  Batter  sea  or  Worcester  should  be  readily 
identified,  as  well  as  the  more  numerous  examples  of  blue  and 
white  Chinese  porcelain  now  robbed  of  whatever  merit  they  once 

possest  by  a  vulgar  European  elaboration  of  over-decoration 

in  dull  blue,  black,  pale  green  and  a  thick  iron-red  enamel,  often 
rather  dr\   of  surface.    .    .    . 

"It  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  tho  bulk  of  this  blue 
and  white  porcelain  specially  manufactured  for  European  use  is 
not  remarkable  for  its  excellence,  and  must  ha\  e  been  contemptu- 
ously regarded  by   the  Chinese  as  lit   only  for  the  pushful  outer 

barbarians." 

The  porcelain  of  the  collectors  represents  in  the  main  the  two 
great  dynasties  of  the  Sung  and  the  Ming  Emperors.  The  former 
lasted  from  960 ^to  1 127*>  v.i  .;  and  according  to  Mr.  Burton  was 
"a  period  of  fervent  revival  in  the  mere  ancient  arts  of  China 


ami  at  the  same  time  of  great  activity  in  discovery  and  fertile 
invention  in  every  branch  of  art ,  bespeaking  intellectual  direction 
of  the  first  order,  so  that  the  period  has  often  been  spoken  of  as 
the  'Augustan  Age'  of  Chinese  history."  The  museums  and  pri- 
vate collections  of  Europe  and  America  contain  specimens 
"sufficient  to  stamp  the  Chinese  arl  of  this  period  as  being  in  the 
highest  rank,  and  we  know  that  much  more  exists  t|iai  can  not 
be  exported."      It   was  an  age  of  "line  intellectuality,  for  all  it- 


From  Burton's  '  'Gtneral  History  of  Porcelain." 

VASE   OF  THE   MING    PERIOD. 

ls'4  inches  high;  14  inches  diameter. 

Elaborateness  of  decoration  symbolizes  the  luxury  of  this   period. 

This  specimen  now  in  Victoria  and  Albert   Museum.  London. 


works  breathe  a  spirit  of  restrained  power  dignified  almost  to 
austerity."  The  Ming  Dynasty  la-ted  for  nearly  three  hundred 
years  (1368  1643)  and,  again  according  to  Mr.  Burton,  "was 
distinguished  for  a  succession  of  able  and  cultured  emperors  and 
statesmen  to  which  the  history  of  mankind  offers  few  parallels." 
Of  their  culture  we  read: 

".Ml  the  arts— from  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture  to 
bronze-founding,  metal  working  and  enameling— flourished  with 
the  utmost  \  igor  under  their  vigilant  and  enlightened  patronage, 
and  it  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest,  if.  indeed,  no- 
greatest  period  of  Chinese  porcelain,  whether  we  consider  the 
range  and  quality  of  noble  examples  that  have  come  down  to  us. 
or  the  supreme  technical  and  artistic  skill  displayed  through  an 
infinite  variety  of  types  and  decorative  styles. 

"Probably  much  of  this  success  m  porcelain  resulted  from  th< 
concentration  of  the  industry  at  Ching-te  Chen.  for.  with  the 
notable  exception  of  the  factory  at  Tehua,  in  the  province  of 
Fuehien — which  was  founded  in  early  Ving  times  ami  is  world- 
renowned  for  its  modeled  figures,  cups.  etc..  made  in  tine  white 
or  creamy  porcelain — all  the  famous  Sung  factories  were  aban- 
doned, possibly  on  the  removal  of  their  workpeople  to  Ching-t€ 
Chen,  or  thereafter  confined  themselves  to  the  manufacture  of 
such  ordinary  wares  as  satisfied  purely  local  demands,  and  so 
ceased  to  exercise  any  further  influence  on  the  development  if 
porcelain,  tho  their  wares  are  now  being  eagerly  sought  after 
In  Western  eoll  >etors  in  default  of  better  thinj 
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PECULIAR   QUALITIES   OF   CHINESE   ART 


CHINESE  ART  TROUBLES  the  Western  eye  by  what 
seems  to  be  its  lack  of  perspective.  Art,  that  is,  which 
is  revealed  by  painting.  To  be  told  that  Chinese  art 
not  only  has  perspective,  and,  as  compared  with  that  to  be 
noted  in  Western  art,  of  a  form  "immeasurably  the  deeper, 
fuller,  more  developed  and  expressive,"  is  to  suspect  some  form 
of  a  paradox.     But  the  point  is  that  perspective  is  one  thing  to 


r»intiii|j  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Edward  J.  Ilazt-n  , 

CHINESE    PAINTING   <>K   THE    MING   PERJOD. 

"Rhythmic  vitality — the  life-movement  of  the  spirit    through  the  rhythm 
of  things"  is  the  prime  quality  of  Chinese  art. 

tin  Western  eye  and  another  to  the  eye  of  the  East.  In  our 
•  <>rt  tn  see  1  kings  drawn  upon  ;t  flat  surface  as  having  more 
than  two  dimensions  we  have  developed  the  convention  of 
representing  them  in  receding  planes.  "In  the  efforl  to  develop 
the  representation  along  these  lines,"  says  Prof.  William  E. 
Gates  in  '/''/<  Theosophical  Path  (Point  Loma),  "painting  drew 
from  sculpture  its  concepts  of  the  'round'  and  the  use  of  shadows 
i"  thai  end."  European  perspective  became  "monocular"; 
"the  picture  of  a  physical  object  portrayed  on  a  ll.it  surface 
'in  by  a  single  eye  from  a  single  point  in  space."  The 
Chinese  do  not  mind  seeing  all  round  a  thing — something  that 
our  latest  extravagant  schools  of  modern  art  tire  now  doing  by 
"offering  a  phantasmagoria  of  broken  points  of  view."  This 
Easl  and  Wesl  difference  is  put  by  two  English  authorities  on 
Chinese  .art.  Lawrence  Binyon  and  Ernest  Fenollosa,  quoted 
by  Professor  Gates: 


"In  painters  like  Paolo  Uccllo  we  find  the  struggle  to  master 
perspective  overshadowing  the  purely  artistic  quest  for  beauty, 
just  as  in  our  own  time  an  intense  interest  in  scientific  discoveries 
about  the  nature  of  light  has  led  a  whole  school  of  landscape  to 
sacrifice  fundamental  qualities  of  design  in  a  passionate  endea- 
vor to  realize  on  canvas  the  vibration  of  sunlight. 

"It  is  the  besetting  vice  of  our  Western  Jife  as  a  whole,  so 
complex  and  entangled  in  materials,  that  we  do  not  see  things 
clearly;  Ave  are  always  mixing  issues  and  confounding  ends  with 
means.  We  are  so  immersed  in  getting  the  means  for  enjoying 
life  that  Ave  quite  forget  hoAV  to  enjoy  it,  and  what  is  called 
success  is,  oftener  than  not,  defeat.  So,  too,  in  current  criticism 
of  painting,  Ave  find  it  commonly  assumed  that  an  adA'ance  in 
science  is  of  itself  an  advance  in  art;  as  if  correct  anatomy,  a 
thorough  knoAArledge  of  perspective,  or  a  stringent  application 
of  optical  laAvs  were  of  the  slightest  Aralue  to  art  except  as  aids 
to  the  effective  realization  of  an  imaginatiA-e  idea. 

"The  painting  of  Asia  limits  itself  seArerely.  It  leaAres  to 
sculpture  and  to  architecture  the  effects  proper  to  those  arts. 
But  it  has  not  remained  merely  decorati\'e;  it  is  fully  as  mature, 
as  art,  as  is  our  own. 

"The  Arery  ease  Avith  which  relief  can  be  represented  by  shad- 
oavs,  as  with  us,  has  taken  away  from  our  painters  the  necessity 
for  this  concentration,  and  weakened  their  sense  for  expressiA-e 
line." 

PerspectiAre  and  composition  grew  in  China  from  the  bas- 
reliefs,  where  the  method  of  superposition  of  registers  give  dif- 
ferent planes  of  action.     But — 

"It  is  the  supreme  guerdon  of  Chinese  painting  that  out  of 
this  non-artistic  structure  is  deAreloped  the  exquisite  technique 
of  combined  composition  and  perspective  afforded  us  by  the 
canons  of  the  kakemono  and  makimono  art.  In  both  directions 
the  different  sections  of  the  panorama,  upAvards  or  sideways, 
were  blended  into  one  perfect  unity;  reaching  from  HeaAren  to 
Earth  and  Man,  with  one  life  shining  through  and  binding 
all  together  into  a  harmonic  relation  that  is  the  very  essence  of 
religion — as  aboA^e,  so  beloAv;  or  else  unrolling  the  action  of 
Nature  herself  before  our  eyes  in  a  succession  of  experiences 
to  the  soul." 

From  the  Chao  dynasty,  beginning  about  1150  B.C.,  China 
litis  had  a  definite  art  tradition.  Almost  nothing  remains  of 
her  art  back  of  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era;  but  during 
that  period  were  established  the  six  great  canons  of  Hsieh  Ho 
Avherein  the  whole  philosophy  of  Chinese  art  is  summed  up. 

Here  they  are: 

"Rhythmic  vitality — the  life-movement  of  the  spirit  through 
the  rhythm  of  things. 

"Organic  structure — the  creative  spirit  incarnating  itself  in 
a  pictorial  conception. 

"Conformity  Avith  nature.  (We  must  understand  these 
words  in  the  Chinese  sense:  Nature  is  the  eA^er-flowing,  ever- 
producing,  ever-manifesting  life  about  and  in  us;  really  more 
the  inner  world  than  the  mere  external  world  of  forms.  And 
conformity  means — conformity,  not  just  photographic  accuracy, 
its  we  would  be  apt  at  first  to  interpret  it  according  to  Western 
objects  in  art.) 

"Appropriate  coloring.  (Here  a  similar  note  as  before:  the 
coloring  must  of  course  not  be  false,  it  must  be  real,  true;  but 
also  it  is  the  appropriate  which  is  the  true;  the  type  and  essence 
must  be  grasped  from  Avithin,  as  a  matter  of  the  mind  and  not 
merely  of  the  eye.  We  can  see  that  coloring  might,  be  externally 
accurate,  and  yet  be  really  false;  to  see  and  give  this  is  the  mis- 
sion of  the  art.) 

"Arrangement — which  again  means  not  merely  sensuously 
beautiful  arrangement,  but  one  that  recognizes  the  ever-living 
mission  of  painting  to  tell  that  Nature  provides  the  experiences 
of  the  soul,  and  that  the  Superior  World,  the  Inner  Divine 
Meaning,  is  the  inspiration  and  the  Model  of  the  other. 

"Transmission  of  classic  models.  (This  Canon  proves  a  long 
previous  chain  and  inheritance  of  artistic  tradition,  the  ante- 
type  of  what  we  haAre  left.)" 

We  are  reminded  by  Professor  Gates  that  "it  is  rhythm  that 
holds  the  paramount  place: 

"Not,  be  it  observed,  thai  imitation  of  nature  which  tin*  gen- 
entl   instinct   of   the   Western  races  makes   the  root-concern  of 
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MING   PAINTING:  CHILDREN   TAUGHT  THE    SYMBOL  OF   THE   ALL-ALPHA   AND  OMEGA 

Reproduced  from  painting  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Edward  .1    Hazen. 
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art.  In  this  theory  every  work  of  art  is  thought  of  as  an  incar- 
nation of  the  genius  of  rhythm,  manifesting  the  living  spirit  of 
tilings  with  a  clearer  beauty  and  intenser  power  than  the  gross 
impediments  of  complex  matter  allow  to  be  transmitted  to  our 
senses  in  the  visible  world  around  us.  A  picture  is  conceived 
as  a  sort  of  apparition  from  a  more  real  world  of  essential  life. 

"In  the  East  art  seeks  to  interpret  the  life  essence,  the  motion, 
the  inspiration  that  lies  within  and  behind  the  subject.  In  the 
West  we  try  to  paint  as  much  as  we  can  of  the  external  forms; 
but  in  the  East  one  tries  to  paint  as  little,  that  their  very  rhythm 
might  pass  untrammeled  or  bound,  from  line  or  airy  depth  to 
eye  and  soul." 

Contrast  of  light  and  shade  is  one  of  the  great  tests  of  mastery 
in  every  art — 

"With  us  in  the  West  it  is  developed  by  means  of  the  shadows 
incidental  to  our  methods  of  perspective  and  representation  of 
the  'round.'  It  could  not  exist  but  for  our  admission  of  the 
sculptural  element,  the  'three-dimensional,'  into  our  plane 
surface  pictures.  <  'hiaroscuro,  our  name  for  this  quality,  is  thus 
tied  to  these  conditions  of  shadow  just  as  our  form  and  distance 
is  to  monocular  perspective;  and  this  however  much  the  master 
artist  may  draw  on  color  combinations'  to  help.  The  correspon- 
dence of  chiaroscuro  in  Eastern  art.  is  a  'light-dark'  balance 
which  does  not  derive  at  all  from  shadow,  but  depends  solely 
on  the  requirements  of  harmony  and  rhythm.  When  we  re- 
member that  the  art  is  always  'a  recognized  representation  on 
a  flat  surface";  the  perspective  aerial  instead  of  geometric;  the 
brush  work  always  potentially  at  least  calligraphic — bearing 
the  rhythm  of  life  and  form  in  the  stroke  instead  of  the  rounded 
flesh;  as  well  as  the  great  evolution  of  monochrome  as  a  result 
of  the  attained  fluidity  or  richness  of  the  flat  color — even  brush- 
used  ink,  a  thing  hardly  attempted  in  the  West— remembering 
all  this,  with  many  other  harmonic  qualities  sought  in  Eastern 
composition,  we  will  see  the  necessity  for  using  a  different  term. 
This  Fenollosa  recognized,  and  so  has  given  us  the  Japanese 
term  notan." 


HOW  WE  GET  OUR  CHINESE  POETRY 

CHINESE  PO'ETRY  must  exert  a  strong  appeal  to  western 
readers,  for  it  has  reached  the  stage  of  humorous  imita- 
tion. Hut  besides  these  paraphrases  that  Christopher 
Morle\  sometimes  indulges  in  there  are  serious  students  at 
work  rendering  Chinese  verse  into  English  equivalents.  Arthur 
Whaley,  an  Englishman,  has  published  "One  Hundred  and 
Seventy  Chinese  Poems"  and  'More  Translations  from  the 
Chinese."  Mr.  Witter  Bynner  in  conjunction  with  a  Chinese 
e  illaborator  has  made  renderings  that  are  on  the  eve  of  book  pub- 
lication;  while  the  work  of  Miss  Amy  Lowell  and  Mrs.  Frances 
Ayscough  has  been  issued  by  Houghton  Mifflin  tv.  Co.  under 
the  title  of  "Fir-Flower  Tablets."  The  partnership  of  these 
two  b.as  come  about,  so  says  Mr.  Xorreys  Jephson  O  'Conor 
in  the  Boston  Transcript,  through  Mrs.  Ayscough,  "an  eminent 
denl  of  the  language,  literature  and  customs  of  China,"  recog- 
nizing in  Mi--  Lowell's  attitude  towards  poetry  "an  approach 
akin  to  that  of  tin-  poets  of  China."  The  preface  to  their  volume 
explains  the  method  by  which  the  two  collaborators  worked: 

"It  was  for  Mrs.  Ayscough  to  write  oul  the  peom  in  trans- 
literation of  the  Chinese,  placing  in  brackets  other  possible  or 
suggested  meanings  of  the  several  words,  as  in  this  example: 

Shang     Above. 
Tse         Then. 

Sung       Fine-. 

Peng       Wind. 

Hsiao  Whistling  wind  (Grass-  meaning  the  sound  of  wind 
through  grass,  to  whistle;  and  in  awe  of,  or  to  ven- 
erate. 

Se  Gusts  of  wind     Wind:  and  to  stand). 

Se  A   psaltery     Two   strings   of   jade-stones   which  are 

sonorous  . 
Yu  Wind  in  a  gale  (Wind:  and  to  speak). 

"Miss  Lowell's  rendering  of  the  line  was:  'On  their  heights 
the    wind    whistles   awesomely    in    the    pine-;    it    booms    in    great 


long  gusts;  it  clashes  like  the  .strings  of  a  jade-stone  psaltery; 
it  shouts  on  the  clearness  of  a  gale.'" 

Mrs.  Ayscough  avers  that  no  translations  from  the  Chinese 
that  she  has  read  are  so  near  the  originals.  They  are  declared 
to  be  "an  admirable  mirror  of  the  temper  of  the  people  that 
produced  them,  of  a  civilization  wherein  literary  attainment 
has  been  the  measure  not  only  of  social  standing  but  of  political 
preferment."     We  read  further: 

"They  are  of  a  reflective  turn,  showing  that  'criticism  of 
life'  which  Matthew  Arnold  says  poetry  should  be.  Tho 
particularly  in  Li  T'ai  Po's  "Songs  of  the  Marches,'  there  are 
spirited  battle  pictures,  descriptions  of  landscape  under  varying 
conditions  predominate;  even  in  the  poems  of  narrative  interest, 
such  as  'The  Lonely  Wife,"  there  is  landscape  background. 
The  poets,  whatever  their  themes,  are  wondering,  directly  or 
indirectly,  concerning  the  great  forces  of  human  life;  the  grandeur 
of  nature  emphasizes  the  littleness  of  man;  a  peaceful  scene  con- 
trasts with  a  disturbed  heart,  or  enhances  contentment;  there  is 
the  joy  of  happy  love,  the  pathos  of  separation,  the  sorrow  of 
change.  In  preoccupation  with  nature-  and  the  fate  common 
to  the  natural  world  as  to  man,  Chinese  poetry  of  the  eighth 
century  resembles  early  Celtic  poetry,  but  tin-  ardent  intimacy 
of  the  Celt  finds  no  direct  parallel  in  the  philosophic  calm  of 
the  Chinaman. 

'The  verses  included  in  'Fir-Flower  Tablets'  are  chiefly  of 
the  famous  T'ang  dynasty  of  the  eighth  century,  and  are  mainly 
the  work  of  the  popular  and  genial  Li  T'ai  Po,  tho  there  are 
a  dozen  poems  which  support  his  countrymen's  assertions  that, 
their  greatest  poet  was  Til  Fu.  At  the  end  of  the  collection 
aie  a  number  of  'Written  Pictures' — Hanging-on-the-Wall 
Poems— cherished  for  their  decorative,  as  well  as  their  poetic, 
value.  Some  of  these  pictorial  scripts  were  written  down  by 
calligraphers  as  late  as  the  nineteenth  century. 

"Li  T'ai  Po  almost  suggests  the  Elizabethans  in  his  zeal  for 
the  world  about  him,  particularly  in  the  many  poems  wherein 
he  celebrates  wine:  of  these  one  of  the  most  delightful  is: 

DRINKING    ALONE   IN   THE   MOONLIGHT 

If  Heaven  did  not  love  the  wine. 
There  would  be  no  Wine  Star  in  Heaven. 
I  f  Earl  h  did  not  love  wine. 
There  would  be  no  Wine  Springs  on  Earth. 
Why  then  be  ashamed  before  Heaven  to  Love  wine.' 
1  have  heard  that  clear  thick  wine  is  like  the  Sages: 
Again  it  is  said  that  thick  wine  is  like  the  Virtuous  Worthies. 
Wherefore  it  appears  that  we  have  swallowed  both  Salt's  and  Worthies. 
Why  should  we  strive  lo1>c  Gods  and  Immortals'.' 
Three  cups,  and  one  can  perfectly  understand  the  Great  T'ai), 
\  gallon,  and  one  is  in  accord  with  all  nature. 

Only  those  in  the  midst  of  it  can  fully  comprehend  the  joys  of  w  inc; 
I  do  not   proclaim  them  to  be  sober. 

"Altho  most  of  the  poems  in  the  anthology  touch  lightly 
upon  human  relationships,  yet  exceptions  show  thorough 
understanding  of  men  and  women.  It  is  Tu  Fu's  realization 
of  I  he  trials  of  daily  life  (due  without  doubt  to  his  own  mis- 
fortunes) thai  makes  him  more  important  than  his  blither 
contemporary.     There  is  poignanl  tragedy  in 

THE    RECRUITING   OFFICERS 
I  sought  a  lodging  for  the  night,  at  sunset,  in  the  Stone  Moat   Village. 
Recruiting  Officers,  who  seize  people  bj  night,  were  there. 
A  venerable  old  man  climbed  over  the  wall  and  (led. 
An  old  woman  came  out  of  the  door  and  peered. 
What  rage  in  the  shouts  of  the  Recruiting  Officers! 
Wha1  bitterness  in  the  weeping  of  the  old  woman! 
I   heard  the  words  of  the  woman  as  she  pled  her  cause  before  thorn: 
"My  three  -ens  are  with  the  frontier  guard  at  Yen  Ch'eng. 
From  one  son  l  nave  received  a  letter. 
A  little  while  ago,  two  sons  died  in  battle 
He  who  remains  has  stolen  a  temporary  lease  of  life: 
The  dead  are  finished  forever. 
In  the  house,  there  is  still  no  grown  man. 
Only  my   grandson  at   the  breast. 
The  mother  of  my  grandson  has  not  gone, 
Going  out.  coming  in.  she  has  not  a  single  whole  skirt. 
I  am  an  old,  old  woman,  and  my  strength  is  failing, 
Hut  I  beg  to  go  with  the  Recruiting  Officers  when  they  return  this  night. 
I  will  eagerlj  agree  to  act  as  a  servant  at  Ho  'Sang; 
I  am  still  able  to  prepare  the  early  morning  meal  " 
The  sound  of  words  ceased  in  the  long  night. 

it  was  as  tho  I  heard  the  darkness  choked  with  tears 
At  daybreak.  I  went  on  my  way; 
Only  the  venerable  old  man  was  left. 
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1'hoto  iiooi  Ewlntf  Gallon  ay 


WIIKKE    EASTERN     CHINA    MEETS    WESTERN     EUROPE— AND  AMERICA. 


The   man-propelled    hansom    cabs,    invented   by   a   Baptist    minister   named  ptoble  in   L869    are  being   displaced   in    ihi<    Shanghai    streel    bj 
"trackless  trolleys,"  the  very  latest  wrinkle  in  urban  transportation.     From  the  windows  on  either  side  a  civilization  older  than   the  pyramids 

looks  down  upon  the  increasing  number  of  up-to-date  foreigners,  and  the  new  "devil  wagons." 


MEN   AND   MANNERS    IN   CHINA 


THE  BELL  RANG  FOR  REVERSE,  (he  whole  ship 
shivered.  A  woman  on  deck  screamed,  and  there  was  a 
rush  to  the  railing,  for  the  old  boat  had  been  slowly 
making  its  way  up  Hie  winding,  .treacherous  Saigon  River  out 
of  the  China  Sea  into  French  Indo-China.  A  sailor  explained: 
'There  go  those  fool  Chinks  again,  trying  to  escape  their  old 
Devil!" 

"What's  the  matter,  pop?"  some  one  asked  the  Captain. 

"That  sampan  full  of  Chinks  was  trying  to  get  away  from 
the  River  Devil,"  explained  the  "Old  Man,"  "so  they  shot 
across  our  bow  to  fool  him,  and  we  nearly  ran  them  down." 

"Do  they  often  indulge  in  that  little  game  with  the  Devil?" 
asked  a  passenger,  smiling-  at   the  Captain's  seriousness. 

"  Every  time  we  enter  one  of  these  rivers  they  do  it.  1  killed 
six  of  them  going  up  the  river  at  Shanghai,  a  year  ago.  Jt  gives 
me  the  creeps  every  time  I  see  them  shoot  across  our  bow.  A 
ship  like  this  will  cut  them  in  two  like  a  knife!" 

It  was  evident,  comments  William  L.  Stidger,  who  tells  the 
story  in  his  "Flashlights  from  (he  Seven  Seas"  (Doran),  that 
the  captain  could  not  see  the  joke,  even  (ho  the  Chinese, 
who  had  barely  escaped  destruction  by  the  steamship,  seemed 
to  be  very  cheerful  about  the  matter.     The  writer  continues: 

"We  looked  over  the  green  railing  of  the  Santa  Cruz.     The 

big  ship  had  almost  come  to  a  stop,  for  the  engines  were  still  in 
reverse  and  the  shallow  river  mud  was  churned  up  until  the 
otherwise  clear  water  looked  like  a  muddy  pond.  The  little 
sampan,  full  of  grinning,  naked  Chinese  coolies  was  fifty  feet 
awa\  from  us,  ami  our  American  sailors  were  swearing  at  them 
in  every  language  they  knew  and  shaking  big,  brawny,  brown 
lists  in  their  grinning  direction. 

"It  was  considered  a.  joke  by  the  passengers,  but  it  was  a 
Very  real  thing  to  these  poor  ignorant  Chinese.  One  sees  this 
happen  everywhere  in  the  Orient.  For  the  Chinaman  starts 
"in  every  morning  in  his  sampan  with  the  worst  kind  of  a  River 
Devi]  alter  him.  He  must  rid  himself  of  that  Devil.  So, 
when  a  big  ship  conies  into  sight,  he  waits  until  its  bow  is  very 
close  and  then  darts  in  front  of  its  pathway.  The  idea  i<  that 
when  a  sampan  full  of  Chinamen  shoots  in  fronl  of  a  big  ship 
the  Devil  is  supposed  to  follow  the  ship  all  that  day,  and  let 
tin  Chinese  junk  or  sampan  alone. 

"To  an  American  mind  this  seems  ridiculous.  It  seems 
even  humorous.     I  shall  never  forget  how  the  passengers  laughed 


when  the  ( 'aptain  told  them  why  he  had  had  to  revers  •  bis  engines 
to  keep  from  crushing  the  frail  Chinese  sampan.     Bui  suddenly 

the  thought  came  to  one  of  the  passengers,  that  to  the  poor 
Chinaman  the  fear  which  made  him  do  that  foolish  thing  and 
I  he  fear  which  made  him  take  that  awful  risk  was  very  real. 

"'Under  God,  the  poor  devils  must  have  an  awful  life  if  they 
have  such  a  fear  as  that  in  their  souls  day  and  night!'  said  an 
Englishman. 

'They  never  start  ou1  for  a  day's  work  that  they  are  not 
haunted  every  minute  of  that  day  by  a  thousand  devils,  ill- 
omens,  and  bad  spirits  which  are  constantly  hovering  about  to 
leap  on  them  and  kill  them."  said  a  missionary.  'Tin  whole 
Orient  is  full  of  the  thought  of  fear!" 

There  is  the  general  fear  that  they  may  not  he  able  to  earn  a 
living,  which  the  crowded  condition  of  China  keeps  constantly 
before  the  greater  part  of  the  population,  and  there  are  thou- 
sands of  small  specific  fears,  ranging  from  superstitions  very 
much  like  our  own  to  particularize:!  Devils  like  the  one  that 
pursues  Chinese  river-men.  "It  is  impossible  for  the  Westerner 
to  conceive  such  an  atmosphere  until  he  has  lived  in  it."  writes 
Paul  Hutchinson.  Editor  of  Tin  Chinesi   Christian  Advocate: 

"In  fad  he  may  live  in  it  for  years  and  never  realize  the 
hold  which  it  has  upon  his  native  neighbors.  But  it  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that,  to  the  average  Chinese,  the  air  is  peopled 
with  countless  spirits,  most  of  them  malignant,  all  attempting  to 
do  him  harm.  They  hover  around  every  motion  of  every  waking 
hour,  and  they  enter  t  lie  sanctity  of  ship.  An  intricate  system  of 
eircumnavigal  ing  them,  t  hat  makes  the  streets  twist  in  a  fas)!  ion 
to  daze  Boston's  legendary  cow.  and  puts  walls  in  front  of  doors 
to  belie  the  hospitality  within,  runs  through  the  social  ord 

The  story  is  told  of  a  Chinese  hoy  who  was  graduating  from 
a  Christian  college  in  Nanking.  The  boy  had  been  for  four 
years  under  the  influence  of  Americans,  and  could  speak  good 
English.  He  was  preparing  to  go  to  America  to  school,  when 
he  had  completed  his  work  at  Nanking.      To  quote: 

"He.  with  a  younger  In-other,  was  at  home  for  the  Christmas 
vacation  On  the  way  Lack  to  college  the  younger  brother 
fell  overooard  into  the  river.  The  older  brother  was  not  a 
coward.  Everybody  will  testify  to  that.  In  fact  he  was  un- 
usually courageous.  But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  puny 
brother  was  able  to  swim  to  the  side  of  the  small  boat,  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  begged  his  older  and  stronger  brother 
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to  pull  Mm  back  into  the  boat,  that  older  brother  refused  to 

do  so. 

"'Why?' 

"Mr.  Hutchinson  says  that  the  English  teacher  heard  the 
tale  in  terror,  but  that  the  brother  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course, 
explaining  that  the  River  Devil  would  most  certainly  have 
caught  and  dragged  into  the  water  any  person  who  should 
have  dared  to  attempt  a  rescue  of  his  brother. 

"It  is  an  established  thing  in  China  that  if  a  native  falls  into 
the  river  he  never  gets  out  unless  he  pulls  himself  out.  No- 
body will  help  him,  for  if  they  do,  that  will  incur  the  wrath  of 
the  River  God  and  the  rescuer  also  will  be  dragged  down  to  his 
death.  It  is  assumed  that  if  a  person  falls  into  the  river  that 
it  is  the  River  God  pulling  him  in." 

To  this  pervading  fear  of  malign  gods  and  devils  another  mis- 
sionary credits  the  practise  of  killing  girl  babies.  ' '  The  devils  will 
be  displeased  if  a  girl  baby  is  born,  therefore  kill  the  baby,"  so,  it 
is  said,  runs  popular  logic.  In  recent  years,  however,  girl  babies 
have  been  more  valuable  and,  says  Mr.  Stidger,  quoting  a  Chinese 
nurse,  "now  you  have  to  pay  over  ten  dollars  to  get  a  nice  fat 
one!"  So  the  sale  of  female  infants,  which  has  been  very 
extensive,  has  tended  to  cheat  the  devils  of  their  customary 
decs.  Iu  the  matter  of  sons,  the  devils  are  believed  to  he  of  a 
different  opinion.  It 
is  a  Chinaman 's  first 
duty  both  to  his 
country,  and,  more 
•importantly,  to  his 
ancestors,  to  have 
plenty  of  sons.  Even 
tho  out  of  ten  chil- 
dren born  in  China 
eight  are  likely  to 
die,  whereas  in  this 
country  only  three 
will  be  eliminated, 
so  great  is  the  hirth- 
rate  thai  the  teem- 
ing population  is 
kept  in  bounds  only 
by  famine  and  epi- 
demics. Under  the 
best  of  conditions. 
predicts  Edward 
Alsworth  Ross  in 
"The  ( "hanging  (  !hi- 
nese"  (<  tentury),  it 
will  he  at  hest  a 
couple    of    lifetimes 

before  the  plane  of  existence  of  their  common  people  can  at 
all  approximate  that  of  the  common  people  in  America.  "In 
China  To-day,"  Mr.  Ross  goes  on — 

"One  may  observe  a  state  of  bocietj  the  like  of  which  has  not 
been  seen  in  the  West  since  tin-  Middle  Ages,  and  which  will 
probably  uever  recur  on  this  planet.  For  many  generations 
the  ( Ihinese,  loath  to  abandon  to  the  careless  plow  of  the  Strang*  r 
the  graves  that  dot  the  ancestral  fields  and  reluctant  to  exile 
themselves  from  the  lighted  circle  of  civilization  into  the  twilight 
of  barbarism,  have  stayed  at  home  multiplying  until  repro- 
duction and  destruction  have  struck  a  balance  and  society  has 
entered  upon  the  stationary  stage.  To  Americans  the  life  of 
a  people  that  for  centuries  have  been  crowding  upon  the 
subsistence  possibilities  of  their  environment  can  not  but  seem 
strange  and  eccentric. 

"The  mosi  arresting  feature  of  Chinese  life  is  the  ruthless 
way  in  which  the  available  natural  resources  have  been  made 
to  minister  to  man's  lower  needs.  It  is  true  thai  childish  super- 
stitions  have  held  back  the  Chinese  from  freely  exploiting  their 
mineral  treasures.  It  is  also  true  that  from  five  to  ten  per 
cent.,  in  some  cases  twenty  per  cent.,  of  the  farms  is  given  up  to 
the  grave-mounds  of  ancestors.  But,  aside  from  these  cases,  the 
earth  is  utilized  as  perhaps  it  never  has  been  elsewhere. 

"The  traveler  who  in  dismay  at  storie-   of  the  dirt,   vermin 
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AN   IMPROVEMENT  ON  JAIL  SENTENCES. 

These  yokes,  worn  by  convicted  culprits,  arc  likely  to  be  left  off  except  at  times  when  t lie 
sentencing  judge  looks  over  the  prisoners.  With  strict  logic,  however,  the  judge  lengthens 
each  sentence  enough  to  make  up  for  the  time  when  tho  prisoners  will    be    on    "vacation." 


and  stenches  of  native  inns  plans  to  camp  in  the  cleanly  open 
is  incredulous  when  he  is  told  that  there  is  no  room  to  pitch  a 
tent.  Yet  such  is  the  case  in  two-thirds  of  China.  He  will 
find  no  roadside,  no  commons,  no  waste  land,  no  pasture,  no 
groves  nor  orchards,  not  even  a  door-yard  or  a  cow-pen.  Save 
the  threshing-floor  every  outdoor  spot  fit  to  spread  a  blanket 
on  is  growing  something.  But,  if  he  will  pay,  he  may  pitch 
his  tent  in  a  submerged  rice-field,  in  the  midst  of  a  bean-patch, 
or  among  the  hills  of  sweet  potatoes! 

"In  one  sense  it  is  true  that  China  is  cultivated  'like  a  gar- 
den,' for  every  lump  is  broken  up,  every  weed  is  destroyed,  and 
every  plant  is  tended  like  a  baby.  As  one  crop  approaches 
maturity  another  is  made  ready,  the  new  crop  often  being 
planted  between  the  rows  of  the  crop  that  is  not  yet  gathered. 
So  far,  hoAvever,  as  the  word  'garden'  calls  up  visions  of  beauty 
and  delight,  it  does  not  apply.  In  county  after  county  you  will 
not  see  altogether  a  rood-  of  land  reserved  for  recreation  or 
pleasure.  No  village  green,  no  lawns,  no  flower-beds  nor  orna- 
mental shrubbery,  no  parks,  and  very  few  shade  trees.  Aside 
from  the  groves  about  the  temples,  the  trees  that  relieve  the 
landscape  are  grown  for  use  and  not  for  ornament.  To  be 
sure,  there  are  men  of  fortune  in  inner  China,  but  they  are 
relatively  very  few.  I  doubt,  indeed,  if  one  family  in  two  thou- 
sand boosts  a  garden  with  its  fern-crowned  rockery  and  its  lotus 
pond  overhung  by  drooping  willows  and  feathery  bamboos. 
One  is  struck,  too,  with  the  rarity  of  grape-arbors,  vineyards,  or- 
chards and  orange 
groves.  In  the 
countrymarkets  one 
sees  mountains  (  f 
vegetahles.  hut  only 
•a,  few  paltry  baskets 
of  flavorless  fruit. 
The  demand  f<  r 
luxuries  that  appeal 
to  the  palate  is  too 
slight,  the  call  for 
sustaining  food  is 
too  imperious,  to 
withdraw  much  land 
from  its  main  busi- 
ness, winch  is  to 
grow  rice  and  beans 
and  wheat  and  gar- 
lic to  keep  the  people 
alive." 

There  is  a  signifi- 
cant difference,  a 
commentary  on  the 
relative  importance 
of  food,  in  the  salu- 
tations of  the  Chi- 
nese and  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  The  former, 
notes  Arthur  II. 
Smith  in  "'Chinese  Characteristics"  (Revell),  says  to  his 
comrades  whom  he  casually  meets,  "Have  you  eaten  rice?" 
The  latter  asks  "How  do  you  do?"  Doing  is  the  normal  con- 
dition of  one,  as  eating  is  the  normal  condition  of  the  other, 
comments   Mr.  Smith. 

The  Chinaman  believes  in  doing  as  little  as  possible,  even 
tho  he  is  willing  to  work  long  hours.  The  author  recalls 
some  of  his  own  experiences  with  Chinese  contractors  and  work- 
men, whom  he  hired  to  build  a  house: 

"They  make  long  journeys  to  a  distant  lime-pit  carrying  a  few 
quarts  of  liquid  mud  in  it  cloth  bag,  when  by  using  a  wheelbarrow 
one  man  could  do  the  work  of  three.  There  is  generally  abun- 
dant motion  with  hut  little  progress,  so  that  it  is  often  difficult 
to  perceive  what  it  is  which  represents  the  day's  'labor'  of 
a  gang  of  men.  We  have  known  a  foreigner,  dissatisfied  with 
the  slow  progress  of  his  carpenters  in  lathing,  accomplish  while 
they  were  eating  their  dinner  as  much  work  as  all  four  of  them 
had  done  in  half  a  day. 

"The  mere  task  of  keeping  their  tools  in  repair  is  for  Chinese 
workmen  a  serious  mailer  in  expenditure  of  time.  If  the 
tools  belong  to  the  foreigner,  however,  there  is  no  emharrass- 
ment  on  this  score.  They  are  broken  mysteriously,  and  yet 
no  one  has  touched  them.     Poles  and  small  rafters  are  pitched 
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over  the  wall,  and  all  the  neighborhood  loins  appear  to  he  girded 
willi  the  rope  which  was  purchased  for  supporting  the  staging. 
During  the  entire  progress  of  the  work,  each  day  is  a  crisis. 
All  previous  experience  goes  for  nothing.  The  sand,  lime,  the 
earth  of  this  place  will  not  do  for  any  of  the  uses  for  which  sand, 
lime  and  earth  are  in  general  supposed  to  be  adapted.  The 
foreigner  is  helpless.  Be  is  aptly  represented  by  Gulliver  held 
down  by  threads,  which,  taken  together,  are  too  much  for  him. 
Permanently  have  we  enshrined  in  our  memory  a   Cantonese 
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A  "BABY  TOWER. 


Here,  arc  deposited  girl  babies  whose  parents  do  not  want  to  keep 
them,  Business  at  this  and  similar  "baby  lowers"  lias  been  slow  of 
late,  it  is  reported,  since  the  price  of  girl  babies  lias  advanced  to  Such 
an  extent  that  mosi   parents  prefer  to  sell  those  they  do  not  want. 


race,  to  wish  to  keep  hack  had  news  as  long  as  possible,  and  to 
communicate  it  in  a  disguised  shape.  Hut  'good  form'  among 
Chinese  requires  this  deception  to  he  carried  to  an  extent  which 
certainly  seems  to  us  at  once  surprizing  and  futile.  We  have 
known  a  fond  grandmother,  having  come  unexpectedly  upon 
the  whispered  consultation  of  two  friends,  who  had  arrived 
expressly  to  break  to  her  the  news  of  the  sad  death  of  a  grand- 
child away  from  home,  to  he  assured  with  the  emphasis  of 
iteration  that  they  were  only  discussing  a  hit  of  gossip,  tho 
within  half  an  hour  the  whole  truth  came  out.  We  have  known 
a  son.  returning  to  his  home  after  an  absence  of  several  months. 
advised  by  a  friend  in  the  last  village  at  which  he  called  before 
reaching  his  home.  /",/  to  stay  and  see  a  theatrical  exhibition, 
from  which  he  inferred.  ;  nd  rightly,  that  his  mother  was  dead! 
We  once  had  a  Chinese  letter  entrusted  t<>  us  for  transmission 
to  a  person  at  a  great  distance  from  home,  tin-  contents  of  the 
missive  being  to  the  effect  that  during  his  absence  the  man's 
wife  had  died  suddenly,  and  that  the  neighbors,  finding  that 
no  one  was  at  hand  to  prevent  it.  had  helped  themselves  to 
fvevy  article  in  the  house,  which  was  literally  left  unto  him 
desolate.  Yet  on  the  exterior  of  this  epistle  were  inscribed  in 
huge  characters  the  not  loo  accurate  words,  A  Peaceful  Family 
Letter!' 

"Another  illustration  of  this  subject  is  found  in  the  oblique 
terms  in  which  references  are  made,  both  by  members  of  her 
family  and  others,  to  married  women.  Such  a  woman  literally 
has  no  names,  but  only  two  surnames,  her  husband's  and  that 
of  her  mother's  family.  She  is  spoken  of  as  "the  mother  of  so- 
and-so.'  Thus  a  Chinese  with  whom  you  are  acquainted, 
talks  of  the  illness  of  'the  Little  Black  One.  bis  mother.'  Per- 
haps you  have  never  heard  in  any  way  that  he  had  a  'Little 
Black  One'  in  his  household,  hut  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  you 
must  know  it.  If,  however,  there  are  no  children,  then  the  mat- 
ter is  more  embarrassing.  Perhaps  the  woman  is  called  the 
'Aunt'  of  a  'Little  Black  One.'  or  by  some  other  periphrasis. 
Elderly  married  women  have  no  hesitation  in  speaking  of  their 
'Outside.'  meaning  the  one  who  has  the  care  of  things  out  of 
the  house;  hut  a  young  married  woman  not  hies1  with 
children  is  sometimes  put  to  hard  straits  in  tin  attempt  to 
refer  to  her  husband  without  intimating  the  connection  in 
words.  Sometimes  she  calls  him  her  'Teacher.'  and  in  one 
case  of  which  we  have  heard  she  was  driven  to  the  desperate 


contractor,  whose  promises,  like  his  money,  vanished  in  smoke, 
for  he  was  unfortunately  a  victim  of  the  opium  pipe.  At  last, 
forbearance  having  ceased  to  he  a  virtue,  he  was  confronted 
with  a  formidable  hill  of  particulars  of  the  things  wherein  he 
had  come  short.  'You  were  told  the  size  of  the  glass.  You 
measured  the  Avindows  three  several  times.  Every  one  of  those 
you  have  made  is  wrong,  and  they  are  useless.  Not  one  of  your 
doors  is  properly  put  together.  There  is  not  an  ounce  of  glue 
about  them.  The  flooring-hoards  are  short  in  length,  short  in 
number,  full  of  knot-holes,  and  wholly  unseasoned.'  After  the 
speaker  had  proceeded  in  this  way  for  some  time,  the  mild- 
mannered  Cantonese  gazed  at  him  sadly,  and  when  he  brought 
himself  to  speak  he  remarked,  in  a  tone  of  gentle  remonstrance: 
'Don't  say  dat !     Don't  say  dat !     No  genth  man  lull:  like  dat!' 

"To  the  Chinese  the  chronic  impatience  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
is  not  only  unaccountable,  but  quite  unreasonable.  It  has  been 
wisely  suggested  that  they  consider  this  trait  in  our  character 
as  objectionable  as  we  do  their  lack  of  sincerity." 

This  insincerity  of  the  Chinese,  "the  ways  that  are  dark  and 
tricks  that  are  vain"  of  the  "  heathen  Chinee"  known  to  Western 
civilization,  is  very  largely  founded,  we  are  told,  on  their  feeling 
for  politeness.  Nothing  is  more  amusing,  the  writer  goes  on, 
than  to  watch  the  demeanor  of  a  Chinese  who  has  made  up 
his  mind  that  it  is  hest  for  him  to  give  an  intimation  of  some- 
thing unfavorable  to  some  one  else: 

"He  makes  vague  introductory  remarks,  leading  tip  to 
a  revelation  of  apparent  importance,  and  just  as  he  gets  to 
the  climax  of  the  case  he  suddenly  stops  short,  suppresses  the 
predicate  upon  which  everything  depends,  nods  significantly, 
as  much  as  to  say,  'Now  you  see  it.  do  you  not?'  When  all  the 
while  *he  poor  unenlightened  foreigner  has  seen  nothing,  except 
that  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  see.  Nor  will  it  he  strange  if, 
after  working  things  up  to  this  pitch,  your  "informant'  (falsely 
so  called  i  leaves  you  as  much  in  the  dark  as  he  found  you,  inti- 
mating that  at  some  other  time  you  will  perceive  that  he  is 
right ! 

"It  is  a  trait  which  the  Chinese  share  with   the  rest  of  the 
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THE  GREAT  AMERICAN   GAME  ARRIVES 

Some  of  the  small  boys  of  China  appreciate  at  least  one  phase  of  our 
so-called  "modern  civilization." 


expedient  of  dubbing  her  husband  by  the  name  of  his  busint  ss 

'Oilmill  says  thus  and  so!'  " 

This   policy   of  evasion,    of   course,    may   come   into   collision 
with  the  demands  of  justice.      As  for  instance 

"The  magistrate  sentences  a  criminal  to  wear  a  heavy  wooden 
collar  for  a  period  of  two  months,  except  at  night,  when  it  is  to 
he  remove!.  By  the  judicious  expenditure  of  cash  'where  it 
will  do  the  most  good.'  this  order  is  only  so  far  carried  oul  that  the 
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criminal  is  decorated  with  the  cangue  at  such  times  as  the  magis- 
t  rate  is  making  his  entrance  to  and  his  exit  from  the  yamen.  At  all 
o!  her  times  the  criminal  is  quite  free  from  the  obnoxious  burden. 
Does  the  magistrate  not  suspect  that  his  sentence  will  be  de- 
feated by  bribery,  and  will  he  slip  out  the  back  way  in  order  to 
come  upon  explicit  proof  of  disobedience?  By  no  means. 
The  magistrate  is  himself  a  Chinese,  and  he  knew  when  the 
sentence  was  fixt  that  it  would  not  be  regarded,  and  with 
this  in  mind  he  made  the  term  twice  as  long  as  it  might  other- 
wise have  been.  This  seems  to  be  a  sample  of  the  intricacies 
of  the  official  intercourse  in  all  departments,  as  exemplified  by 
what  foreigners  continually  observe.  The  higher  officer  orders 
the  lower  to  see  that  a  certain  step  is  taken.  The  lower  official 
reports  respectfully  that  it  has  been  done.  Meanwhile  nothing 
has  been  done  at  all.  In  many  cases  this  is  the  end  of  the  matter. 
But  if  there  is  a  continued  pressure  from  some  quarter,  and  the 
orders  are  urgent,  the  lower  magistrate  transmits  the  pressure 
to  those  still  lower,  and  throws  the  blame  upon  them,  until  the 
momentum  of  the  pressure  is  exhausted,  and  then  things  go  on 
just  as  they  were  before.  This  is  called  'reform,'  and  is  often 
seen  on  a  great  scale,  as  in  the  spasmodic  suppression  of  the  sale 
of  opium,  or  of  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy,  with  results  which 
are  knowm  to  all." 

"There  are  doubtless  those  to  whom  the  Chinese  seem  the 
most  'obstinate'  of  peoples,  and  to  such  the  adjective  'flexible,5 
which  we  have  employed  to  characterize  the  " inflexibility'  of  the 
Chinese,  will  appear  singularly  inappropriate.  Nevertheless,  we 
must  repeat  the  conviction  that  the  Chinese  are  far  from  being 
the  most  obstinate  of  peoples,  and  that  they  are  in  fact  far  less 
obstinate  than  the  Anglo-Saxons.  We  call  them  'flexible' 
because  with  a  "firmness'  like  that  of  mules,  they  unite  a 
capacity  of  bending  of  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  frequently 
destitute. 

They  resist  and  persist.  "The  principal  product  of  China  is 
cheap,  rice-fed  men,  who  work  and  starve,  or  perhaps  freeze  to 
death  during  the  cold  .January  night,  or  die  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  in  periodical  famines,  or  obstinately  survive  and  raise 
more  cheap,  rice-fed  men.  There  are  hundreds  of  millions  of 
them  with  vision  bounded  by  a  bowl  of  rice  and  the  desire  for 
male  offspring."  So  writes  the  late  Walter  Weyl,  in  a  striking 
essay  on  "The  Conquering  Chinese,"  included  in  his  new  volume 
"Tired  Radicals"  (Huebsch).  It  is.  moreover,  be  writes,  an 
impermeable  rac<  : 

"To  attempt  to  interpenetrate  it  is  as  hopeless  as  to  pour 
water  into  a  jar  Idled  with  mercury.  Macao,  Hongkong, 
Tientsin,  Shanghai,  Hankow,  t  ho  they  have  tlusir  foreign 
concession-,  small  European  islands  in  an  Asiatic  ocean,  are  in 
population  unmistakably  Chinese.  The  white  man  comes  and 
goes;  he  lives  on  the  surface  of  China  as  a  flea  might  live 
upon  the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros.  The  Chinese  remain,  breed, 
multiply. 

"Nor  have  the  Japanese  been  much  more  successful  in  inter- 
penetrating China.  Japan  lies  mar  and  she  has  swarming  mil- 
lions of  hardy,  industrious,  intelligent  men  accustomed  to 
poverty  and  almost  forced  to  emigrate.  Yet  in  the  whole  of 
China  there  is  only  a  scant  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
Japanese  of  all  sorts,  or  about  one  i<>  every  three  thousand 
Chinese.  The  Japanese,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
Russians,  developed  southern  Manchuria  and  opened  it  to 
immigration,  bu1  it  was  the  Chinese,  not  the  Japanese,  who 
immigrated.  By  hundreds  of  thousands  they  poured  from  the 
northern  provinces  by  land  and  sea  into  Manchuria,  began 
to  cultivate  the  profitable  soya  bean  and  to  prosper 
under  the  new  conditions  brought  about  by  Japan.  The  Japa- 
nese themselves  strove  to  colonize  this  rich  territory.  They, 
too,  have  their  population  problem,  then-  over-dense  crowds. 
Their  workmen  and  little  shopkeepers  went,  to  Mukden.  They 
worked  hard:  tbey  scrimped.  Bui  year  by  year,  altho  the 
Japanese  immigration  increased.  Japanese  were  forced  out 
because  they  could  not  compete,  and  year  by  year  the  Chinese 
immigration  swamped  the  country.  The  Japanese  shopkeepers 
found  it  hard  to  do  business,  to  make  both  ends  meet;  the 
Japanese  wage-earners,  except  in  the  more  skilled  trades,  found 
it  difficult  to  gel  jobs.  The  water  could  not  displace  the 
mercury. 

"So  China  endures,  indestructible,  impermeable.  Foreign 
adventures  come  with  blazon  of  trumpets,  conquer,  and  are 
conquered.  They,  their  armies  and  camp-followers,  drop  into 
the  i/asi  sea  of  the  Chinese  population  and  are  submerged." 


SCIENCE  IN  CHINA 

CHINA  DID  NOT  TAKE  kindly  to  Western  science  as 
early  as  Japan,  but  she  had  a  science  of  her  own  that  was 
much  older.  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  of  the  Imperial 
University,  in  his  work  entitled  "The  Lore  of  Cathay,  or  The 
Intellect  of  China,"  sets  down  to  the  credit  of  Chinese  ingenuity 
the  following:  (1)  The  invention  of  gunpowder;  (2)  the  mariner's 
compass;  (3)  the  art  of  printing;  (4)  the  making  of  porcelain;  and 
(5)  the  manufacture  of  silk.  In  pure  science  he  acknowledges 
Chinese  priority  in  alchemy,  the  mother  of  chemistry;  in  astron- 
omy; in  decimal  arithmetic;  and  in  certain  modern  ideas  of  phys- 
ical science,  notably  the  existence  of  the  luminiferous  ether. 
"Even  such  general  ideas  as  that  of  biological  evolution  and  that 
of  the  conservation  of  energy,  they  appear  to  have  apprehended 
with  great  clearness,  but  they  never  took  the  trouble  to  fortify 
them  by  the  laborious  process  of  systematic  induction."  He 
quotes  Mencius,  the  great  Chinese  sage,  as  follows: 

"The  study  of  nature  has  for  its  object  to  get  at  the  causes 
of  things.  In  causes  the  ground  principle  is  advantage.  Tho 
heaven  is  high,  and  sun  and  stars  are  far  away,  if  we  coidd  find 
out  the  causes  of  their  phenomena,  we  might  sit  still  and  calculate 
the  solstice  of  a  thousand  years." 

And  he  comments  thus: 

"In  this  remarkable  speech  \ittered  400  B.C.  he  shows  that  he 
knew  how  to  set  about  the  study  of  nature.  It  might  perhaps 
be  going  too  far  to  affirm,  that  in  speaking  of  'advantage'  as  a 
fundamental  principle  in  natural  causes,  he  anticipated  the  au- 
thor of  The  Origin  of  Species;  yet  this  obscure  hint,  if  followed 
up,  might  have  led  to  Darwin's  doctrine." 

Ancient  China  was  the  land  of  the  civil  engineer,  we  are  told 
by  Prof.  Middleton  Smith  in  The  Engineer  (London).  There  are 
few  relics  of  any  mechanical  ability,  he  says,  unless  it  be  the 
clumsy  cogs  and  the  water-wheels  used  for  rice-milling.  Labor 
was  always  so  cheap  and  plentiful  that  mechanism  was  not 
needed.     He  goes  on: 

'The  great  dockyards  of  Hongkong,  the  railway  to  Peking,  the 
Kailan  Mining  Administration;  the  Hanyang  ironworks;  and 
even  the  hydro-electric  plant  and  high-tension  transmission  of 
inland  Yunnan,  can  be  quoted  as  examples  of  the  Chinese  engi- 
neering of  to-day.  But  it  is  not  these  mushroom  plants  that  the 
reader  is  asked  just  now  to  contemplate;  his  attention  is  drawn 
to  the  seeds  of  more  ancient  intellects  which  were  planted  cen- 
turies ago,  and  which  still  remain. 

"It  is  said  that  there  are  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  There 
are  four  remarkable  relics  of  ancient  engineering  genius  to  be 
seen  in  China.  They  are  (1  )  the  works  of  those  old  hydraulic  en- 
gineers, chief  of  which  is  the  Grand  Canal;  (2)  the  works  of  the 
wall-builders,  which  include  the  famous  Great  Wall,  and  the 
less  well-known  sea-wall,  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  in  length,  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Tsien-tang  River; 
(3)  the  works  of  the  people,  who  must  have  understood  'the 
I  heory  of  structures,'  and  who  built  the  bridges  and  the  pagodas; 
and  (4)  the  famous  clepsydra,  or  water-clock  of  Canton." 

The  casting  of  metals  has  also  engaged  the  skill  of  the  Chinese 
for  centuries.    Says  a  writer  in  The  Brass  World: 

"Sometimes  when  I  have  looked  at  a  Chinese  iron  or  bronze 
casting  so  thin  and  delicate  that  Americans  could  not  reproduce 
it,  and  have  seen  the  impure  metal  and  the  clumsy  tools  with 
which  the  foundryman  did  such  work,  I  have  envied  the  man 
who  could  still  specialize  on  beauty  when  the  rest  of  the  world 
was  specializing  on  production.  The  Chinese  owns  his  small 
shop  and  thoroughly  understands  his  trade.  If  his  work  is  beau- 
tiful, he  is  recognized  as  an  artist  and  can  bow  unashamed  before 
the  ancestral  altar. 

"I  like  a  Chinese  foundry.  I  enjoy  even  the  making  of  cast- 
iron  bowls.  It  is  not  that  the  sand  molds  and  clay-lined  ladles 
look  alluringly  strange,  or  that  the  somewhat-  primitive  cupola 
furnace  in  which  the  iron  is  melted  is  any  different  in  principle 
from  the  one  known  in  the  West,  but  rather  that  there  is  some- 
thing fascinating  in  the  simple  truth  that  the  men  do  better 
work  than  many  American  foundries  turn  out.  Their  pig  iron 
is  of  low  grade  and  their  coke  contains  a  high  percentage  of  sul- 
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fur.  Yet  the  quantity  of  iron  handled  at  one  time  is  so  small 
and  the  blast  so  short  that  most  of  the  impurities  are  burned  out 
in  the  cupola  as  if  it  were  a  small  Bessemer  furnace." 

That  China  started  out  early  and  well  in  her  use  of  metals  is 
amply  attested,  says  P.  A.  Foster  in  The  American  Machinist 
(New  York),  by  numerous  well-preserved  records  and  metal 
products,  from  a  time  so  remote  that  it  makes  the  industrial 
history  of  our  European  ancestors  look  very  young: 

"When  the  people  in  most  parts  of  Europe  wire  going  about 
drest  in  the  skins  of  wild  animals  and  using  pieces  of  stone  tied 
to  sticks  for  tools  and  weapons,  the  Chinese  were  a  highly  devel- 
oped and  skilful  nation.  Among  the  great  feats  which  bear 
evidence  of  their  industrial  and  engineering  superiority  are  the 
oft-cited  Great  Wall,  and  their  great  canal  systems.  Their 
marvelous  bronze  castings  and  their  paintings  attest  to  their 
artistic  ability.  Under  the  new  conditions,  the  development  of 
China's  metal  resources  is  growing  and  with  if  come-  a  restoration 
of  the  spirit  of  her  ancient 
artizans,  among  them  be- 
ing the  foundrymen. 


"In  the  French  Con- 
cession in  Tientsin  the 
Chinese  arc  making 
things  for  which,  a  few 
years  ago,  there  was  no 
Chinese  demand,  such  as 
cams,  gears,  and  parts  of 
looms  and  t<  xtile  machin- 
ery, east-iron  pipes,  pipe- 
fittings,  columns  for 
building  purposes,  heal- 
ing and  cooking  stoves 
of  foreign  design,  and 
metal  bedsteads.  Besides 
these  foreign  things,  they 
are  making  articles  of 
Chinese  design  and  use, 
such  as  east-iron  pans  for 
cooking,  small  stoves, 
axle-bearings  for  carts, 
plow-points,  etc. 

"One  kind  of  foundry 
that  is  probably  not  often 
seen  anywhere  else  is  a 
traveling  foundry.  These 
itinerant  furnaces  go 
about  from  place  to  place 
on  huge  wheel-barrows 
in  the  farming  regions, 
collecting  old  iron  and 
remelting  it  into  plow- 
points  and  other  imple- 
ments needed  by  the  farming  villages.  The  permanent  molds 
for  such  goods  come  in  very  conveniently."  , 

The  electrical  industries  are  making  rapid  progress  in  China, 
we  are  told  by  J.  W.  II.  Ferguson,  secretary  of  the  Chinese 
maritime  customs,  in  The  Far  Eastern  Review  (Shanghai!. 
A  marked  development  in  the  use  of  electrical  machinery  oc- 
curred during  1920,  he  tells  us.  The  demand  for  electric  lighting 
in  most  cities  altogether  exceeded  the  supply,  and  existing  plants 
were  heavily  overloaded.     He  goes  on: 

"  It  is  now  quite  common  to  install  units  of  1,000  kilowatts  and 
upwards,  and  it  is  reported  that  a  large  number  of  orders  have 
been  placed  for  privately  owned  power-stations  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  power  to  cotton  and  flour  mills.  This  increase  in  the 
amount  of  machinery  installed  has  of  course  stimulated  the 
demand  for  electrical  accessories,  fittings  and  lamps." 

Another  interesting  feature,  we  are  told  by  a  writer  in  The 
Elect  riria  a  (London),  is  tin-  increase  in  the  sales  of  energ\  for  cook- 
ing and  heating.  These  amounted  in  aggregate  to  an  advance 
of  30  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year.     He  says: 

"Tho  the  tariff  for  this  supply  is  relatively  high,  it  has  had  little 
effect  in  cheeking  the  demand  for  radiators,  cookers,  and  other 
heating  apparatus.. 

"As  in  Shanghai  so  in  other  districts  there  is  a  constant  ehange- 


Photo  by  Galloway. 

THIS   IS   NEW  WITH   US,   BIT   QUITE    USUAL  IX   CHINA. 

Wo  have  been  making  quite  a  stir  about  the  "trackless  trolley"  systems  that  some 
of  our  more  enterprising  cities  have  just  introduced.  The  system  lias  been  in  use 
in  China  for  some  time.  The  fenders  shown  on  the  sides  and  in  front  and  rear  of 
the  ear  are  intended   both  to  eliminate  accidentsand  discourage  would-be  suicides. 


over  of  the  cotton-mills  from  steam  to  the  electric  drive.  This 
has  resulted  in  orders  for  an  amount  of  plant  of  satisfactory  ag- 
gregate capacity,  and  this  demand  has  been  stimulated  by  the 
disinclination  of  the  Chinese  to  use  a  common  power-station  even 
where  two  or  more  mills  are  located  close  together." 

The  YVestinghouse  Company,  we  are  told  by  another  writer 
in  Tin-  Far  Eastern  Review,  has  opened  its  factories  for  the  training 
of  Chinese  electrical  engineers.  A  delegation  of  bright  young 
engineers  went  from  their  factory  to  attend  the  last  joint  con- 
vention of  the  Science  Society  of  China  and  the  Chinese  Engi- 
neering Society  of  the  United  State-,  held  last  year  at  Prince- 
ton University.      We  read: 

"These  two  organizations  are  made  up  of  Chinese  graduates 
of  engineering  and  scientific  schools,  their  purpose  being  the 
furtherance  of  scientific  experiment  and  learning.  Knowing  that 
the  future  development  of  their  country  depends  largely  upon 

the  advancement  of  jt- 
people  in  engineering 
knowledge,  Chinese  si  u- 
d<  uts  have  seriously  pur- 
sued these  studies  in  the 
various  colleges  of  the 
world.  America,  while 
leading  in  the  number  of 
young  engineer  giadu- 
ates,  ha-  no  monopoly  in 
t  hi-  branch  of  education. 
"The  convention  was 
a  good  indication  of  t  he 
serious  manner  in  which 
I  Ik  -e  ( Chinese  students 
in  the  United  State-  have 
been  pursuing  t  heir  sci- 
entific and  engineering 
work  in  preparation  for 
solving  the  industrial 
problems  of  their  native 
land." 

The  lack  of  any  real 
standards  of  measure- 
ment in  China  interferes 
with  accuracy  in  the 
trades,  we  are  further 
told  by  -Mr.  Foster  in 
The  A  mi  nea n  Machinist. 
Foot-rules  used  in  differ- 
ent places  vary  in  length 
from  12J  2  to  1  J1  2  Amer- 
ican inches  and  are  divided  decimally.  As  a  consequence  exact- 
ness and  interchangeability  of  part  mean  very  little  to  the 
average  machinist.  Each  part  is  made  to  tit  a  certain  place  on 
a  particular  machine,  and  can  lie  used  there  only.   However: 

"Contact  with  foreigners  is  beginning  to  introduce  Western 
scales  and  standards  of  accuracy  in  some  of  the  trades.  ( )ne  small 
shop  boasts  an  lN-ineh  1  >arling,  Brown  &  sharpe  slide  micrometer, 
obtained  from  a  Peking  looter  in  1912.  The  proprietor  of  this 
particular  shop,  whose  equipment  consist-  only  of  a  Japam 
lathe  and  a  hand-driven  drilling  machine,  is  making  parts  of 
telephones  and  other  electrical  apparatus,  bicycles,  large  brass 
grease  cutis,  jackserews  and  a  centrifugal  pump  of  foreign  design. 
His  motive  power  was  one  husky  coolie,  who  turned  the  crank 
attached  to  a  large  flywheel  belted  to  the  lathe." 

Medicine  is  a  science  that  dates  in  China  from  itnnu  morial 
antiquity.  The  treatment  of  disease  by  the  Chinese  doctor,  - 
Dr.  William  W.  Cadbury  in  Tin  Scientific  American  Supplement 
(New  Fork),  consists  chiefly  in  the  administration  of  drugs. 
Surgery  has  been  an  unknown  art.  Bullets  are  "removed"  by 
plaster  having  magnetic  power,  which  gradually  draws  it  out 
through  the  same  opening  by  which  it  entered.  Dr.  Cadbury 
continues: 

'Perhaps   in   no   line   does    the   native   practitioner   show  hi- 
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ignorance  more  than  in  the  treatment  of  fractures.  No  attempt 
is  made  to  reduce  the  paits.  A  special  clay  is  placed  in  a  wooden 
bowl.  The  heads  of  several  chickens  are  cut  off,  while  incanta- 
tions are  repeated  and  the  blood  is  allowed  to  flow  on  the  clay 
in  the  bowl.  Blood  and  clay  are  now  mixed  together  and  applied 
to  the  fractured  extremity.  Bandages  are  used  to  bind  on  thin 
strips  of  bamboo.  When  the  last  turn  of  the  bandage  is  being 
wound  on,  the  blood  of  another  chicken  is  poured  on. 

"The  use  of  the  acupuncture  needle  is  another  classic  Chinese 
method.  The  theory  on  which  it  is  based  is  that  if  one  punctures 
the  biood-vessels  connecting  different  organs  the  disease  will  be 
aborted.  Three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  points  suitable  for 
acupuncture  are  described.  There  is  a  mannikin  at  Peking  pierced 
with  holes  at  all  the  points  stiitable  for  acupuncture.  Paper  is 
pasted  over  it  and  students  learn  to  find  the  proper  holes  through 
the  paper.  The  needles  vary  from  1 J4  to  28  centimeters  in  length, 
and  are  made  of  gold,  silver  or  steel.  During  the  operation  the 
patient  coughs  and  the  errant  humors  are  directed  back  into  their 
normal  courses." 

But  despite  the  comparative  backwardness  of  scientific  medi- 
cine in  China,  the  ancient  Chinese  were  far  ahead  of  their  times, 
we  are  assured  by  Dr.  Wu  Lien  Teh,  writing  in  The  Survey  (New 
York).  For  instance,  inoculation  for  smallpox  was  practised 
first  in  their  country,  even  before  Lady  Alary  Wortley  Montagu 
introduced  it  into  England,  and  medical  statistics  were  published 
by  the  government  during  the  Chou  Dynasty,  six  hundred  years 
before  Hippocrates.  Medical  men  were  required  to  pass  a  state 
examination,  and  even  the  isolation  of  infectious  disease  was 
generally  known.     He  writes: 

"The  National  Pharmacopeia,  handed  down  for  nearly  twenty 
centuries,  is  still  very  extensive,  and  includes  not  only  important 
drugs  known  in  the  West,  such  as  me'rcury,  arsenic,  iron,  sulfur, 
camphor,  aconite,  castor  oil,  digitalis,  etc.,  but  othei  inert  or 
repulsive  substances,  like  insects,  snakes'  skins,  tigers'  claws, 
deer  horns.  The  Chinese  have  a  strong  belief  in  all  kinds  of  drugs, 
spells  and  charms.  They  also  spend  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  income  on  medicine. 

"Organotherapy,  that  is,  treatment  of  diseases  with  substances 
derived  from  organs  similar  to  those  diseased,  has  existed  for  a 
long  time  in  China. 

"But  in  spite  of  some  excellent  methods  of  treatment  and  use- 
ful drugs  handed  down  from  the  ancients,  until  more  lately  noth- 
ing has  been  done  to  improve  that  knowledge  or  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  times.  The  result  has  been  deplorable.  The  majority  of 
native-trained  physicians  are  completely  ignorant  of  the  true 
causes  of  most  diseases,  especially  epidemic  diseases,  their 
methods  of  diagnosis  and  modes  of  prevention.  Certain  mala- 
dies, like  cataract  of  the  eye  or  malarial  fever,  are  still  regarded 
as  incurable. 

"  In  1820,  Robert  Morrison,  the  first  Protestant  missionary  to 
China,  opened  a  dispensary  in  connection  with  his  work  in 
<  anton.  The  first  purely  medical  missionary  was  Dr.  Peter 
Parker,  an  American,  who  established  an  ophthalmic  hospital 
to  ireat  the  numerous  cases  of  eye  disease  in  thai  city.  Dr. 
Parker  ■■-'-  in  IS.")!'  appointed  United  States  Minister  to  China. 

"An  equally  important  presidential  mandate  was  issued  on 
September  30,  1915,  when  Western  medical  science  was  officially 
recognized  by  t lie  central  government. 

"  In  many  respects  the  establishment  of  the  Central  Hospital 
in  Peking,  which  is  now  in  course  of  construction,  is  the  best  proof 
that  modern  scientific  medicine  has  taken  firm  root  in  this  ancient 
land.  All  the  latest  appliances  known  to  medical  science  will  be 
installed. 

"In  the  awakening,  so  to  say,  of  modern  sanitary  science  and 
progressive  medicine  throughout  China,  American  doctors  and 
scientists  have  played  and  are  playing  a  most  important  part. 
From  its-  geographical  position  and  greater  facility  of  access, 
southern  China  had  made  greater  strides,  and  in  Changsha, 
the  capital  city  of  Huan  Province.  American  and  Chinese  gradu- 
ates of  American  colleges  are  working  side  by  side  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  and  the  alleviation  of  suffering  among  the 
poor.  Even  in  cold  northern  Manchuria  there  is  now  an  Ameri- 
can veterinary  surgeon  employed  by  the  Chinese  Government  to 
study  and  prevent  cattle  disease.  In  the  Plague  Prevention 
Service,  a  young  American  bacteriologist,  who  has  worked  under 
Professor  Zinsser,  of  Columbia,  is  giving  most  valuable  assistance 
to  hi-  Chinese  chief,  a  graduate  of  Cambridge,  England,  in  the 
elucidation  of  plague  problems." 

Western  medicine  in  China  is  still  dependent  on  outside  stimu- 


lation and  support,  we  are  told  by  Tyler  Dennett,  writing  in 
Asia  (New  York).    He  says: 

"While  searching  for  evidence  that  the  Chinese  women  as  well 
as  the  men  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the  new  era  I  quickly  disco  <f- 
ered  that  the  profession  of  medicine  has  given  them,  aside  from 
teaching,  almost  the  sole  avenue  for  self-expx-ession.  The  list 
of  Western  trained  women  physicians  is  already  notable  and 
their  work  has  distinction. 

"On  the  other  hand,  if  all  the  medical  missionaries  or  even  all 
the  American  medical  missionaries  were  withdrawn  from  China 
to-morrow,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  entire  structure  of  mod- 
ern medicine  and  surgery  would  collapse  like  a  house  of  cards. 
Only  the  steadying  direction  of  the  missionaries  and  the  constant 
inspiration  which  goes  from  them  to  the  Chinese  make  possible 
the  carrying  forward  of  the  work  already  initiated.  Also  the  med- 
ical missionary  stands  between  China  and  a  medical  quackery 
which  would  be  almost  as  evil  as  the  evils  from  which  the  nation 
is  being  delivered." 

Some  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  transformation  of  China 
into  a  country  of  industries  based  on  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  Western  science  appear  from  an  article  by  W.  H.  Adolph,  of 
Shantung'University,  contributed  to  The  Journal  of  Industrial 
ami  Engineering  Chemistry  (New  York).  According  to  Mr. 
Adolph,  intelligent  Chinese  are  alllookmg  to  us  for  inspiration 
and  help  in  this  matter.    He  writes: 

"The  situation  in  China  divides  itself  into  the  recognition  of 
two  kinds  of  industries,  with  two  kinds  of  industrial  problems. 
In  the  first  place  are  the  old  Chinese  chemical  industries,  dyeing, 
glass,  paper,  etc.,  which  had  their  origin  in  China's  prehistoric 
days.  In  the  second  place  are  the  chemical  industries  which 
are  new  to  China,  sulfuric  acid,  soda,  tanning,  which  are  now 
looked  upon  as  the  foundation  stones  of  a  modern  chemical 
industry. 

"The  ' made-in-China '  cry  which  accompanied  the  recent 
patriotic  movement  has  taken  a  real  place  in  the  life  of  the 
country,  and  it  has  not  turned  out  to  be  but  a  fleeting  enthusiasm. 
High-school  graduates,  and  ex-soldiers  whose  experience  has  been 
limited  to  the  manufacture  of  soda-water  and  vending  of  opium 
pills,  have  set  up  as  chemical  manufacturers,  and  the  desire  to 
make,  instead  of  import,  will  gradually  affect  the  status  of  our 
commercial  relationship  with  China." 

The  stages  of  foreign  influence  in  China  are  interestingly  sum- 
marized by  a  Chinese  friend  of  Prof.  John  Dewrey,  as  related  by 
the  latter  in  an  article  on  "The  New  Culture  in  China,"  con- 
tributed to  Asia  (New  York).  First,  military  devices  were 
thought  to  be  the  secret  of  Western  power;  then  the  weakness  of 
China  was  attributed  to  her  outworn  form  of  government.  The 
third  period,  was  that  of  reliance  upon  technical  improvements — 
railways,  factories,  steam  and  electricity.  Next  came  a  wave  of 
moral  refYym,  followed  by  one  of  advocacy  of  universal  educa- 
tion, including  the  so-called  "literary  revolution" — an  attempt 
to  write  and  print  in  the  vernacular.  Later,  the  new  ideas  were 
turned  full  against  ancient  institutions  and  a  social  revolution 
was  in  full  swing.  And  now,  says  Professor  Dewey's  Chinese 
friend,  there  are  signs  that  the  next  stage  will  be  that  of  interest 
in  the  methods  of  science  as  distinguished  from  its  mere  content. 
He  goes  on: 

"The  idea  is  gaining  ground  that  the  real  supremacy  of 
the  West  is  based,  not  on  anything  specifically  Western,  to  be 
borrowed  and  imitated,  but  on  something  universal;  a  method 
of  investigation  and  of  the  testing  of  knowledge,  which  the  West 
hit  upon  and  used  a  few  centuries  in  advance  of  the  Orient. 

"China  has  the  alternatives  of  perishing,  to  the  disturbance 
of  the  world,  as  well  as  itself,  or  of  condensing  into  a  century  or 
so  the  intellectual,  scientific,  industrial,  political  and  religious 
progress  for  which  the  rest  of  the  world  has  taken  several  cen- 
turies. It  can  not,  like  the  United  States,  make  the  change  with 
plenty  of  elbow-room,  but  must  accomplish  it  in  a  civilization 
crowded  with  traditions  and  superstitions  as  well  as  with  peo- 
ple. Young  China,  especially  Youngest  China,  shews  an  appre- 
ciation, of  this  fact.  At  the  end,  one  comes  back  to  the  sobriety, 
the  industry,  the  fundamental  solidity  of  the  average  common 
man.  These  qualities  have  weathered  many  previous  storms. 
They  will  pull  China  through  this  one." 
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I 


MADE    BY  THE  MAKERS   OF  CAMPBELLS    SOUPS 


WlTH  TOMATO  SAU<* 


II 


Here's  lunch  all  ready! 

A  moment  on  the  fire  to  heat  them  and 
Campbell's  Beans  are  before  you  on  the  luncheon 
table,  inviting  you  with  their  richness  and  savor 
to  a  delightful,  filling  meal.  So  substantial  that 
little  else  is  necessary.  So  tasty  and  appetizing 
with  their  piquant  tomato  sauce  that  you  will  have 
them  again  and  again! 

12  cents  a  can 

Except  in  Rocky  Mountain  States  and  in  Canada 
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SOME  "NEW  WOMEN"  WHO  BROKE  ALL  THE  TRADITIONS  OF  THE  FLOWERY  KINGDOM. 

A  number  of  Chinese  girls,  uncrippled  by  the  foot-binding  still  common  in  China,  formed  a  military  corps  during  the  rebellion  that  made  China 
a  republic.     The  most  up-to-date  "feminism"  ex;sts  in  a  few  of  the  more  Europeanized  parts  of  the  country. 


UNBINDING  THE  WOMEN  OF  CHINA 


MOHAMMEDAN  REBELS  rose  in  the  province  of 
Kansuh  a  few  years  ago,  relates  a  Chinese  historian, 
and  closed  in  on  Lanchow,  the  capital,  slaughtering 
everybody  they  met.  The  terrified  countrymen  fled  for  life  to 
its  protecting  walls,  but  the  women,  hobbling  along  on  their 
bound  feet,  fell  behind  and.  failing  to  arrive  before  the  gates  were 
shut,  were  butchered  at  the  very  threshold.  While  the  shriek- 
ing women  beat  upon  the  iron-bound  doors,  as  they  saw  their 
pursuers  drawing  nearer,  hundreds  of  husbands,  fathers  ami 
sons,  who  had  outrun  their  crippled  wives,  knelt  before  an  Eng- 
lish missionary,  and  begged 
him  to  urge  the  Governor  to 
open  the  gates  to  let  the  late- 
comers in.  The  missionary 
explained  how  this  would  let 
the  cut-throats  in,  too.  and 
added:  "You 
your        wives 


95  per  cent,  of  the  females  above  the  age  of  eight  are  still 
mutilated.  Mr.  Ross's  own  estimate  is  "at  least  75  per 
cent."     He  comments: 

That  prince  of  diplomats,  Minister  Wu,  used  to  stir  his  Ameri- 
can audiences  with  the  remark,  "Yes,  we  bind  our  women's  feet; 
but  you  bind  your  women's  waists.  Which  is  the  worse?"  And 
we  would  look  guiltily  at  one  another  and  say,  "Now,  there  is 
something  in  that."  The  fact  is,  that  with  us  tight  lacing  affected 
onlvy  the  one  in  ten  who  would  be  fashionable;  while  in  China 
foot-binding  bore  on  nine  out  of  ten.  And  tight  lacing  is  self- 
imposed;    while  foot-binding  is  a  mutilation  forced  on  helpless 

children. 


wouldn't    your 


would  hav< 
small-footed. 
Wei!,  this  is 
your  punishment."  Whatever 
the  validity  of  the  missionary  's 
logic,  a  great  revulsion  againsl 
the  common  Chinese  custom  of 
loot-binding  is  reported  from 
that  province. 

"The  greatest  undeveloped 
resource  of  China."  writes 
Edward  Alsworth  Ross  in  his 
study  of  "The  Changing  Chi- 
nese" (Century),  "is  their 
Avomanhood."  It  is  signifi- 
cant, he  adds,  that  the  ( 'hinese 
have  brought  forth  not  one 
great  man  "since  they  took  to 
binding  the  feet  and  the  minds 
of  their  daughters,"  and  he 
recalls  that  the  mothers  of 
( 'onfucius  and  Mencius,  two 
of  the  greatest  men  in  Chinese 
history,  had  a  great  share  in 
forming  the  characters  of  their 

illustrious  sons.  Against  the  common  opinion  that  foot-binding 
has  become  practically  obsolete  in  China,  Mr.  Ross  quotes 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Morrison.  China  correspondent  of  the 
London  Time*,  and  a  recognized  authority.  After  traversing 
t  lie   central  provinces,  not  long  ago,  Dr.  Morrison  estimated  that 


From  "The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World." 

('KIPPLED  TO  IMPROVE  HER  CHANCES. 

Girls  without  the  small,  bound  feet,  called  "Golden  Lilies"  by  the 

poetical  Chinese,  stand  a  very  poor  chance  of  matrimony,  except  in 

a  few  of  the  more  modernized  parts  of  China. 


In  Shansi  and  Shensi  I  saw 
the  women  wielding  the  sickle, 
not  stooping — that  would  hurt 
their  poor  feet  too  much — but 
sitting,  and  hitching  them- 
selves along  as  they  reaped. 
The  women  had  to  be  carried 
to  the  wheat-field  on  wheel- 
barrow or  cart,  and  their  help- 
lessness is  such  that  most  of 
them  never  in  their  lives  get  a 
mile  away  from  the  house  to 
which  they  were  taken  as  brides. 
In  the  course  of  the  morning 
we  would  meet  perhaps  a  thou- 
sand men,  but  not  three  women. 
They  can  not  get  from  town 
to  town  unless  carried.  They 
hobble  about  their  village  a 
little,  steadying  themselves  by 
a  hand  on  the  house-walls,  or 
leaning  on  a  staff.  They  move 
stiff-kneed  like  one  on  stilts.  In 
our  walk  there  is  a  point  in  the 
stride  when  the  weight  of  the 
body  comes  upon  the  ball  of 
t  he  foot  and  the  toes,  and  at 
this  moment  the  other  leg  is 
bent  and  swings  forward.  But 
in  their  ease,  the  front  part  of 
t  he  foot  being  useless,  the  other 
foot  is  brought  forward  sooner, 
and  hence  little  knee  action  is 
necessary.  This  is  why  the 
woman  seems  tottering  on  pegs. 
This,  too,  is  why  the  muscles  of 
the  calf  never  develop.     From 

the  knees  down  the  legs  are  broomsticks,  and  there  are  folds  of 

superfluous  skin. 

The  Chinese  have  a  saying,  "for  each  pair  of  bound  feet  there 
has  been  shed  a  tubful  of  tears."     The  logical  way  of  reducing 
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It's  You,  Madam 


who  are  most 

concerned 

with 

Vitamines 


YOU  who  cook,  or  supervise  the 
cooking  of  the  family's  daily 
meals  are  most  vitally  concerned  with 
vitamines. 

For  according  to  all  modern  author- 
ities, they  are  prime  essentials  to  good 
health,  and  you,  madam,  are  the 
"health  commissioner"  of  the  home. 

Your  entire  family  and  you,  your- 
self, are  in  daily  need  of  vitamines. 
And  yet  it's  said  that  millions  of 
meals  daily  in  this  country  do  not 
furnish  adequate  supplies  of  these 
necessary  food  accessories! 

What  should  you  do,  what  can  you 
do  to  remedy  this  possible  and  prob- 
able deficiency  in  meals  you  serve? 

Surely  you  owe  an  answer  to  this 
question,  to  those  whose  food  you 
order  and  prepare  each  day. 

Does  Home  Cooking 
Destroy  Them  ? 

IT  is  said  some  foods  are  naturally 
deficient  in  vitamine  content,  or 
that  they  lose  vitamines  in  the  process 
which  prepares  them  for  the 
market.     From  others,  it  is 
thought,  the  vitamines  are 
lost  during  storage,  or  de- 
crease with  aging. 


But  more  important  to  you 
is  the  testimony  of  experts  that 
many  of  our  most  common  foods 
lose  vitamine  value  in  the  process 
of  home  cooking.  "The  value  of 
potato  decreases  the  longer  it  is 
cooked,"  says  one  authority. 

"If  one  lived  on  cooked  foods  alone  he 
would  die  within  a  year,"  is  the  startling 
suggestion  of  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  Paris. 

"Cooking,  however,  in  most  cases  dimin- 
ishes or  entirely  destroys  the  efficiency  of 
the  vegetable  except  when  they  (referring 
to  carrots)  are  young" — from  the  report  of 
a  food  authority  of  wide  experience. 

Much  remains  to  be  proved  regarding 
the  effect  of  cooking  on  the  vitamine  content 
of  all  our  foods.  But  the  value  of  vitamines 
to  the  entire  family,  in  the  daily  diet,  has  been 
proved  beyond  a  doubt. 

And  if  your  cooking  docs  take  from  foods 


an  element  that's  vital  to  good  health,  you 
are  concerned,  we  feel  sure,  with  ways  to 
restore  to  your  meals  at  least  some  of  these 
vital  factors,  if  not  all. 

This  May  Be 
"Vitamine  Insurance" 

ORANGES    and  lemons    are   accepted    by 
all   authorities   as  two   great   carriers   of 
important  vitamines. 

Doctors,  as  you  know,  give  orange  juice 
to  babies  who  must  be  fed  on  milk  that's 
pasteurized.  They  do  it  to  prevent  scurvy 
or  malnutrition  caused  by  lack  of  Vitamine 
C.  It's  the  process  of  pasteurization  that 
eliminates  from  milk  or  makes  non-potent  a 
needed  vitamine. 

In  olden  days,  a  law  was  passed  in  England 
which  forced  ship  owners  to  carry  lemons  to 
protect  the  crews  from  scurvy  on  long  voyages. 

But  scurvy  isn't  the  only  trouble  that 
lack  of  vitamine  produces.  It 
may  be  merely  lassitude  and  de- 
pression; or  general  undernourish- 
ment which  makes  people  more 
susceptible  to  disease  of  other 
kinds. 

Two  hundred  thousand  chil- 
dren in  Xew  York  schools  Were 
found  to  be  seriously  undernour- 
ished in  an  investigation  recently 
completed.  And  not  all  these 
children  were  among  the  poor. 
The  investigators  referred  partic- 
ularly to  that  fact. 

\\  e  know,  and  so  do  all  the  scientists, 
that  oranges  and  lemons  furnish  abundantly 
the  important  vitamine  known  to  scientists 
as  Vitamine  C.  Some  say  Vitamines  A  and 
B  also  may  be  present  in  these  fruits.  If  so, 
why  not  serve  them  every  day  to  offset  some 
of  the  harm  that  cooking  does  to  other 
foods  and  thus 
surely  supply  import-  _ 
ant  vitamines  with 
all   meals. 

A  simple  orange 
salad  or  dessert  is 
easy  to  prepare,  no 
cooking  necessary. 
Lemon  garnish  on  tish 


or  meat,  or  lemon  juice  instead  of  vinegar  in 
salad  dressings  improves  the  flavor  and  adds 
the  necessary  vitamines. 

Orange  juice  for  breakfast  or  an  orange  for 
the  child's  school  lunch — what  easier,  simpler, 
more  delicious  way  to  insure  a  safer  and  more 
healthful  diet? 


Ask  Your  Physician 

BUT  in  any  vital  question  concerning  diet 
your  own  physician  should  finally  advise. 
Ask  him  if  oranges  and  lemons  are  a  source  of 
vitamines  and  if  they  would  thus,  and  for 
other  reasons  also,  beneficially  reinforce  your 
meals. 

We  wish  to  make  no  statement  that  is  not 
well  within  the  facts.  Show  him  this  page 
and  let  him  be  the  judge.  Then  use  more 
oranges  and  lemons,  or  less,  as  he  directs. 

If  he  agrees,  you'll  welcome  a  reminder  to 
paste  in  your  cook  book  or  pin  on  the  kitchen 
wall. 

We  print  one  here. 


Lemons  and  oranges, 

although  known  as  "at  id 
fruit"  havi-  an  alkaline 
reaction  when  taken  into 
the  s  v  s  It  m  atni  are, 
therefore,  valuable  in 
Uing  excess  acidity 
due    to    acid-producing 

foods. 


Sunkist 


Uniformly  Good  Oranges  and  Lemons 

SEND     FOR      INFORMATIVE      BOOKLET     ON      THE      SIBJECT      OF      VITAMINES 

California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange,  Div.  973,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Cut  Out  and  Paste  in  Your  Cook  Book, 
or  Pin  on  the  Kitchen  Wall 


For  I' it  amines — 

Delicious  Oranges  and  Lemons. 

Serve  as  follows: 


An  orange  salad 
Lemonade 

Desserts  with 
oranges 

Lemon  juice  in 
punches  and 
other  drinks 

Orange  juice  for 
breakfast 


A  whole  orange  in 
the  child's  lunch 
box 

Lemon  garnishes 

Lemon  juice 

instead  of  vinegar 

on  salads  and 

vegetables 
Whole  orange  at 

breakfast 


An  orange  or  lemon  dish  with  every  meal  sup- 
plies fresh  potent   vitamines   in  most 
attractive    form. 
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the  number  of  these  tubfuls  by  freeing  the  feet  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  a  great  number  of  Chinese  citizens  in  the  last  two 
decades.  The  wife  of  the  Chinese  Minister  in  the  United  States 
is  credited,  in  a  recent  interview,  with  the  remark  that — 

"'Our  ancient  sage  and  philosopher,  Confucius,  who  taught 
that  woman  was  the  inferior  of  man  and  that  she  should  always 
occupy  a  subordinate  position  in  the  Chinese  scheme  of  things, 
would  be  shocked  indeed  could  he  return  to  earth  today  and  see 
a  group  of  modern  Chinese  schoolgirls  playing  basket-ball,  or 
see  them  later  in  life  managing  large  hospitals,  and  doing  work 
usually  considered  in  the  sphere  of  man." 

Even  tho  these  schoolgirls  may  constitute  an  infinitesimal 
fraction  of  the  girlhood  of  China,  "the  great  hope  of  the  Chinese 
nation,"    observes    the    Pitts- 


burgh Sun,  lies  in  the  new 
position  which  women  occupy 
in  that  country.  Mr.  Ross, 
considering  particularly  the 
reaction  of  this  new  spirit  on 
foot-binding,  observes: 

The  upper  classes  seethe  with 
rebellion  against  the  senseless 
custom.  Progressive  ladies 
throw  away  bandages,  mas- 
sage their  feet  with  oil,  and  vie 
with  one  another  in  recovering 
the  natural  foot.  Think  of  a 
group  of  Chinese  women  eagvTly 
comparing  feet  to  see  whose  are 
largest!  In  China  innovators 
must  face  insult  and  abuse.  A 
girl  with  natural  feet  vent  uring 
on  the  streets  of  Wanhsien  on 
the  upper  Yangste  had  her 
clothes  nearly  torn  from  her 
back.  Even  the  -wives  of  man- 
darins make  ready  stockings 
and  shoes,  but  put  off  unbinding 
until  they  can  find  other  ladies 
who  will  join  them.  So,  for 
mutual  support,  the  society 
people  in  a  town  frequently 
unite  in  a  "Natural  Fool  So- 
ciety," and  pledge  themselves 
to  unbind  and  not  to  bind  their 
daughters'  feet.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, the  reform  has  not  reached 
further  than  the  cities  and  the 
higher  classes. 

Along  with  the  crippling  of 
women  and  with  the  custom 
of  killing  or  selling  girl  babies, 
as  described  in  the  article  on 
"Men  and  Manners  in  China" 
in  this  issue,  goes  a  general 
ordination  of  the  \\  hole  sex, 
suggestive  of  the  harem  cus- 
toms of  other  parts  of  the 
Orient.    If  in  passing  a  Shenshi 

shop  one  looks  for  a  moment  at  a  woman  who  is  not  a  grand- 
mother, Mr.  Ross  tells  us: 

She  t  urns  hastily  and  slips  back  into  the  gloom  of  the  women's 
apartment.  To  endure  the  glance  of  a  man  is  immodest. 
Towards  the  close  of  a  -tilling  day  the  village  women  come  out 
of  their  houses  and  sit  on  a  mat  in  front  sewing  and  enjoying 
the  coolness.  If  one  of  them  sees  a,  foreigner  coming  she  scurries 
into  the  house  as  a  frightened  quail  ducks  and  dodges  into  the 
stubble.  Even  girls  of  nine  shrink  away  into  the  interior  of 
the  house  if  your  eye  lights  on  them.  When  the  harvest  is  in 
full  swing  every  hand  is  needed,  and  by  dawn  mothers  and 
admothers,  tads  and  tots,  pile  into  a  carl  and  are  off  with  the 
men  folk-  to  t  be  field.  Bu1  never  a  female  of  from  ten  to  twenty- 
five  is  to  l<e  seen,  and  one  might  suppose  they  had  all  been 
■d  off  by  a  plague. 

A  woman  never  thinks  of  shaking  hands  with  a  man.  If  a 
gentle, j. an  wishes  to  give  a  lady  a  fan,  he  does  not  hand  il  to  her 
lesf  their  hand-  touch,  but  places  it  beside  her.  This  sort  of 
thing  v.;:  made  so  much  of,  that  about  the  lime  of  Aristotle  a 
local  i  ked  Mencius,  "If  one's  sister-in-law  is  drowning, 


Photo  from  the  "The  Missionary  Review"  of  tin-  Worl  I 

A  NATIVE  CARTOON"   AGAINST    FOOT-BINDING. 

The   two   women    with  natural    feet    arc   shown     playing     with    their 

children,  and  standing  at  case.    The  other  three  arc  shown  in  various 

positions  of  discomfort.    A  brief  tract  against  foot-binding,  pointing 

out  the  moral  of  the  picture,  accompanies  the  drawing. 


ought  she  to  be  drawn  out  with  the  hand?"  To  which  the  sage 
sensibly  replied,  "It  is  wolfish  not  to  draw  out  a  drowning  sister- 
in-law." 

Women  are  married,  as  in  Japan,  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  elders,  and  their  lives,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  only 
attain  any  degree  of  importance  when  they  become  mothers-in- 
law.  The  mother-in-law,  by  some  curious  hooks  and  crooks 
of  custom  and  convention,  is  supreme  in  China.  Therese 
Pernod  writes  of  her,  in  the  New  York  Globe: 

I  will  admit  that  in  many  cases  the  mother-in-law  is  the 
tyrant  and  persecutor.  But  she  is  a  necessary  evil.  What  would 
become  of  the  oneness  of  the  Chinese  family  if  she  did  not  exist? 

The  position  of  the  wife  is  not 
as  definite  as  that  of  the  mother. 
She  may  he  a  slave  or  a  queen. 
Very  often  she  is  bought  and 
placed  beside  the  other  wive  s 
who  already  rule  in  the  house. 
Delicate  little  things,  how  oft  en 
I  have  thought  of  you,  as  I 
watched  the  queer  and  noisy 
procession  of  your  weddings. 
The  tiny  little  red  box  wherein 
you  were  confined  was  rocked 
recklessly  by  the  porters  avIio 
chanted,  I  know  not  what 
melody,  and  you  were  going-, 
not  without  apprehensions  I 
am  sure,  toward  the  heme  <.f 
your  new  master,  whom  you 
did  not  know.  Forsooth,  are 
we  hetter  acquainted  with  our 
lords  because  we  have  seen 
them  more  frequently  and  we 
have  imagined  that  Ave  recog- 
nized their  souls  behind  their 
faces? 

In  spite  of  his  unfortunate 
matrimonial  experience,  Con- 
fucius has  satisfactorily  drawn 
up  the  relations  that  must 
exist  between  the  Chinese  hus- 
band and  wife.  "  The  husband , 
as  master,  has  to  command,  the 
wife  has  to  submit  herself  and 
obey,  but  both  husband  and 
wife  are  required  equally  to  act 
in  such  manner  as  may  best 
imitate  and  accord  with  the 
relations  which  exist  between 
heaven  and  earth,  by  which  all 
things  are  created.  The  basis 
of  this  common  action  should 
he  reciprocal — tenderness,  mu- 
tual confidence,  and  a  scru- 
pulous regard  for  each  other's 
feelings." 

How    can    these    sentiments 
of   tenderness   and    confidence 
exist     with     the     concubinage 
which,  if  it  is  not    the   law,  is 
at    least    practised    by    many 
Chinese  families?    This  coexis- 
tence of  several    wives    for  the    same  husband  is  the  first  sur- 
prize to  greet    the  visitor  in  China.      I  recall  with  amusement  a 
certain  day  when  races  were  held  in  Hongkong. 

A  winning  ticket  was  held  by  a  Chinaman,  and  the  odds  were 
high.  The  happy  Chinaman  received  $34,000.  He  had  no 
sooner  counted  liis  money  than  he  ran  to  town  to  buy  three 
wives.  Some  Chinese  friends  who  told  me  the  story  looked 
upon  it  as  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 

It  would  seem  to  us  of  the  West  that  these  extraordinary. 
households  must  he  maintained  in  harmony  with  difficulty. 
However,  the  difficulty  is  not  as  great  as  one  would  think. 
Should  there  he  no  mother  or  mother-in-law  to  represent  the 
authority  as  previously  described,  it  rests  upon  the  Legal  wife, 
the  first,  or  headwife,  to  whom  the  other  wives  or  second  rank 
owe  obedience  and  respect  till  the  day  when  a  male  heir  is  born 
unto  them.  From  that  day  on  they  are  more  independent  and 
treated  with  more  respect. 

furthermore,  the  charming  women  who  received  me  in  their 
Chinese  homes  seemed  to  me  to  be  living  in  perfect  peace,  and 
I     have    often    seen    the   legal    wives    and    the   concubines   show 

much  kindness  and  love  for  each  other  reciprocally. 
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fen  minutes  with 
the  Gulbransen  and 
I  was  enthusiastic- 


"I  thought — as  many  people  do — that  a 
player-piano  was  simply  a  mechanical  instru- 
ment that  ground  out  tunes — much  as  a  machine 
turns  out  bolts! 

"But  after  the  salesman  had  me  sit  down  and 
play  the  Gulbransen,  I  changed  my  idea.  I 
found  the  Gulbransen  a  finished  musical  instru- 
ment—  a  tremendous  advance  over  the  player- 
pianos  I  had  known  in  years  past. 

"I  became  enthusiastic.  I  wanted  it  for  my 
home." 

*       *       * 

"Now  that  I  have  it  I  am  more  pleased  than 
ever.  Between  business  and  social  duties  I 
never  had  much  time  for  music.  But  in  a  few 
evenings  Gulbransen  Instruction  Rolls  taught 
me  to  play  —  well.  In  fact,  better  than  my 
wife,  who  has  taken  lessons  for  years. 

"I  bring  out  every  shade  of  expression  I 
desire — I  do  everything  the  pianist  o?  ability 
does — -without  the  tedious  finger  work." 

Go  into  your  dealer's  store.  Play  a  Gulbran- 
sen. Make  the  three  tests  shown  below.  You'll 
realize  the  pleasure  a  Gulbransen  will  bring  you 
and — further  than  that— you'll  understand  why 
the  Gulbransen  encourages  the  interest  of  chil- 
dren in  good  music,  and  music  study. 

Gulbransen -Dickinson  Company,  Chicago  m 

Canadian  Distributors: 
Musical  Merchandise  Sales  Company 
79   Wellington   Street   West,  Toronto 


'Nationally  VricexL 

-Branded  in  the  Back. 


White  House 
Model 

$7QO 


Country  Seat 
Model 

$6QO 


Suburban 
Model 

'495 


Gulbransen  .Player- Pianos  are  sold  at 
the  same  prices  everywhere  in  the  United 
State?.  The  Gulbransen  can  be  played 
either  by  hand  or  by  roll. 


GVN- 


l_-V3 


GULBRANSEN 

a  Player-Piano 


<Z*r- 


o<^ 


CTyUike  these  ^^^filuCu.lhnmsai 


'TO- 


"0/  ie£}inger»r^O~y  "'Your  ^Toi  ich' 

Vest       ^Jf^l"?1     Test 
"Roll  fyst 


□ 


"New  Book  of  Gulbransen  Music'" 
Free  on  Request.    Check  Coupon. 

Check  hcic  if  you  do  not  own  any  piano 
or  player-piano. 

□  Check  hero  if  you  want  information 
tibout  having  a  Gulbransen  player  action 
Installed  in  your  present  piano  (or  player- 
piano.) 

Write  tame  and  address  in  margin  ami   mail 
to     Gulbransen  1);  k'maon     Co.,     3234      w 

Chicago  Avenue    (_  hit.-gto. 


-^S 
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6.S3     3-  Great    4-  Heaven  ."Ju-K-o  6- Fie,d     7- Farmer    ww     *-»     lV^8" 


r 


43.     Sprout 


4 

42.    To  bear 

i 


41.     Ground 


40.     Two  Men 


S.     Man  6. 

(Combining  form) 


7.     Farmer 


\U 


39,    To  sit 


38.     East 


* 

37.     Heart 

(modern) 

36.     Heart 

(old    style) 


35.     Sheep 

(modern) 


34.     Sheep 
(old  style) 

f 


33.     Child 


32.     Tree 


THE  CHINESE  LANGUAGE— OLD  AND  NEW 

TO  MOST  OF  US  the  Chinese  may  appear  to  be  a  very  complex  and  mysterious  people. 
This  is  due  to  various  elements  of  difference  between  them  and  ourselves,  amongst  othe/s 
doubtless  to  roundabout  methods  of  thinking  induced  by  the  peculiar  structure  of  their 
language,  peculiar,  that  is,  from  our  point  of  view.  "As  a  spoken  language,"  says  Frederic  Poole, 
writing  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Brisbane  Daily  Mail,  "it  is  unique  among  human  mediums  of 
communication  in  that  it  is  musical  with  a  purpose.  It  is  not  so  much  the  correct  pronunciation 
of  a  Chinese  word  that  makes  the  speaker  intelligible  as  a  proper  intonation  of  that  word,  for  the 
meaning  of  a  word  in  Chinese  is  positively  indicated  by  the  tone  in  which  it  is  uttered.  One 
word  may  have  as  many  as  five  different  sounds,  and  these  so  fine  in  variance  as  to  be  scarcely 
detected  by  an  unmusical  ear.  You  ask  your  native  servant  to  bring  you  youi  hat — -'mow' — but 
you  uso  the  wrong  inflection  and  he  very  properly  brings  you  the  cat,  for  'mow'  means  cat  as 
well  as  hat  when  uttered  in  another  tone." 

Air.  Poole  givesanumber  of  illustrative  examples  of  Chinese  characters,  explaining  their  meanings. 
Thus  we  learn  that  the  Chinese  symbol  for  "man"  consists  of  two  strokes  representing  the  legs 
of  the  lord  of  creation   (1).     This  was  formerly  a  more  faithful  portrait,  showing   the  human 

biped  with  a  head  and  outstretched  arms  (2),  but  has  been  "abbreviated"  for  simplicity's  sake. 

The  word  "great"  consists  of  the  symbol  for  "man"  with  the  numeral  "one"  written  across  it 
(.3),  "the  inference  being  that  man  was  the  greatest  thing  ever  created."  By  drawing  the  numeral 
"one"  across  the  apex  of  this  character  the  symbol  for  "heaven"  (4)  is  formed,  indicating  that 
the  Chinaman  acknowledges  something  greater  than  himself. 

There  is  another  form  for  "man"  (5)  used  in  combinations,  as,  for  instance,  with  the  character 
for  "field"  (6),  evidently  a  fenced  and  cultivated  area.  These  two  characters  for  "man"  and 
"field"  make  up  the  single  character  (7)  meaning  "farmer,"  a  very  natural  piece  of  association. 

K.  S.  Latourette,  in  "The  Development  of  China"  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1920)  informs  us 
that  the  ancient  Chinese  symbol  for  "mouth"  was  (8),  now  written  (9).  "To  speak"  was  a 
mouth  with  a  tongue  in  it  (10),  to-day  written  (11).  Mr.  Poole  explains  how,  by  combining  this 
character  for  "mouth"  with  those  for  "field"  and  "man,"  the  Chinese  have  made  the  word  for 
"happiness"  (12),  since  "the  vision  of  a  man  with  a  mouth  in  close  proximity  to  a  rice-field  is  all- 
satisfying  to  the  hungry  Celestial."  A  man  in  a  box  provides  the  character  for  "prisoner"  (13). 
The  ancient  Chinese  symbol  for  the  "sun^"  is  a  circle  with  a  dot  in  its  center  (14),  but  for  con- 
venience the  modern  Celestial  writes  this  as  (15),  thus  literally  squaring  the  circle.  To 
indicate  the  horizon  he  has  devised  the  character  (16)  showing  the  sun  just  above  the  rim  of  the 
world.  To  make  the  symbol  for  "  brighl  ness"  (17)  the  Chinese  combine  the  characters  for  "sun" 
(15)  and  "moon"  (18),  a  very  neat  conception.  In  their  symbol  for  "door"  (19)  we  see  the 
entrance  and  the  ornamental  grille  at  the  top,  while  their  character  for  "lock"  shows  a  door  with 
a  bar  drawn  across  it  (20).  A  very  natural  symbol  for  "beggar"  is  a  mouth  at  the  door  (21). 
"To  listen"  is  aptly  symbolized  in  the  same  way  by  an  ear  at  the  door  (22).  The  character  for 
a  word  is  breath  issuing  from  the  mouth  (23)  and  that  for  "honesty"  is  the  very  reasonable  one 
of  a  man  standing  by  his  word  (24 j. 

Mr.  Poole  points  out  that  the  Chinese  character  for  "woman"  (25)  is  frequently  found  as  a 
component  of  words  having  a  doubtful  or  shady  meaning.  This  is  probably  significant  of  the 
ignoble  and  inferior  position  of  woman  in  China.  However,  the  character  for  good  (20)  is  made 
up  of  those  for  "woman"  and  "son"  combined,  a  Chinaman's  idea  of  bliss  being  to  become  the 
proud  parent  of  a  bouncing  boy.  The  Chinese  conception  of  a  "quarrel,"  however,  is  seemingly 
feminine,  two  ladies  illustrating  the  idea  (27).  By  making  a  trio  of  this  quarrelsome  pair  the 
Chinaman  symbolizes  his  idea  of  "gossip"  (28).  To  picture  a  happy  "home"  he  places  a  pig 
beneath  a  roof  (29),  and  to  make  bad  worse  his  way  of  writing  the  word  "marriage"  is  to  add  a 
lady  to  this  weird  combination  (30).  Woman  comes  out  rather  better  in  the  Chinese  character 
for  "peace,"    for  "peace"  is  typified  by  a  woman  under  a  roof  (31). 

Mr.  Latourette  gives  some  other  interesting  Chinese  symbols  in  his  "Development  of  China." 
Among  these  are  a  "tree"  (32),  a  perfect  picture  of  the  trunk  with  its  roots  entering  the  ground; 
a  "child"  (33),  a  recognizable  portrait  of  an  infant;  a  "sheep"  (34),  where  the  curved  horns  are 
easily  identified,  now  written  (35);  and  a  "heart"  (30),  a  rude  sketch  of  the  organ  with  its  ven- 
tricles, now  written  (37).  He  instances  such  clever  combinations  as  the  character  for  "east" 
(38),  our  old  friend  the  sun  rising  behind  a  tree,  evidently  conceived  in  some  primitive  forest 
dawn;  the  verb  "to  sit"  (39),  made  up  of  two  men  (40)  seated  on  the  ground  (41),  a  common 
posture  in  China;  and  the  verb  "to  bear,"  "to  begin"  (42);  symbolizing  a  sprout  (43)  pushing 
out  of  the  ground  (41). 

This  picturesque,  but  enormously  cumbersome  method  of  writing  now  seems  destined  to  pass 
into  the  limbo  of  forgotten  things,  for  some  genius  has  devised  a  phonetic  script  of  thirty-nine 
simple  characters,  covering  all  the  sounds  in  the  language,  that  has  been  adopted  by  the  govern- 
ment and  is  now  being  taught  in  the  schools.  With  it  a  peasant  can  learn  to  read  in  four  weeks 
instead  of,  as  we  suppose,  about  forty  years,  and  a  scholar  can  be  taught  in  a  few  hours.  If  this 
script  becomes  popular  in  < 'bine.se  literary  and  commercial  circles,  as  seems  fairly  probable,  it  will 
certainly  mean  a  wonderful  awakening  in  Chinese  ways  of  thinking  and  doing. 


10.     To  speak 
(old  style) 


B 

II.     To  speak 

i  modern) 


1® 


12.     Happiness 
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12 

13.     Prisoner 

0 

14.  Sun 

(old  style) 

H 

15.  Sun 

(modern) 

5- 

16.     Horizon 

BJ 

17.     Brightness 

n 

18.  Moon 

19.  Door 

Pi 

20.     Lock 
21.     Beggar 

W 

22.     To  listen 

^   1&    a 


SI.     Peace 


30.     Marriage 


29.     Home 


28.     Gossip 


27*    Quarrel 


26.    Good 


25.     Woman 


24.     Honesty 


23.     Word 
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WHEN     IS     A     TIRE     LOW-PRICED? 
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Ask  yourself  which  is  the  better 
proposition  for  vou : 

A  good  tire  at  a  fair  price,  or  a 
poor  tire  at  a  low  price  ? 

For  your  own  good,  you  should 
know. 

What  about  the  "special  dis- 
count" offered  you  on  certain 
makes  of  tires? 

Does  the  dealer  give  it  to  you 
out  of  his  profit? 

Or  does  the  manufacturer  give 
the  dealer  an  extra  profit  to  cover 
such  "discounts"  ? 

Or  does  it  come  out  of  the  tire? 

Ask  vourself  these  things. 

For  our  part,  we  believe  that  a 
tire  is  low-priced  only  when  it 
gives  vou  great  mileage. 

This  is  the  whole  foundation  of 


the  popularity  of  Goodyear 
Tires,  the  largest  selling  tires 
in  the  world. 

The  money  we  might  have  spent 
in  such  sales  inducements  as 
"special  discounts"and  the  like, 
we  have  preferred  to  put  into 
our  product  in  extra  value. 

Because  of  this  extra  value  in 
Goodvear  Tires,  their  cost  per 
mile  is  remarkably  low. 

We  believe  you  would  rather 
buy  a  better  tire  than  a  lower 
price. 

We  believe  you  would  rathe- 
buy  mileage  than  "discounts." 

We  are  building  Goodyear  Tires 
to  this  idea,  building  them  bet- 
ter than  ever  before. 

More  people  ride  on  Goodyear 
Tires  than  on  any  other  kind. 


Ji 


<>■' 


/ 


Wherever  you  are, 
on  highway  or  boule- 
vard, look  /or  (his 
signature  oj  the 
All -Weather  Tread 


Ooryright  19:i.  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
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Taking  Industry  out 

Shadow 
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Where  books  are  kept  by  pen, 

there  you  will  find 
business  "under  a  shadow'' 


TH  E  Shadow  of  the  Pen  darkens 
the  desks  of  the  Executives. 
It  falls  across  the  machinery  and 
the  counters.  It  creeps  into  the 
Credit  Department,  the  Purchas- 
ing Office,  the  Shipping  Room. 
Everywhere,  it  slows  up  work  and 
causes  errors. 

And  the  Shadow — the  cause  of 
waste,  uncertainty  and  delay — 
must  remain  over  business  until 
antiquated  accounting  methods 
are  banished  and  books  kept  by 
machine. 

What  the 

Underwood  Bookkeeping  Machine 

is  doing  for  Industry 

*  I  AHE  Underwood  Bookkeeping 
■*-  machine  stands  in  the  same  re- 
lation to  accounting  as  the  Under- 
wood Typewriter  to  hand-written 
business  correspondence.  It  mod- 
ernizes. It  standardizes.  It  cuts 
costs. 


Oi 


'N  request,  we  will 
send  to  executives 
our  booklet," Taking 
Industry  out  of  the 
Shadow  of  the  Pen. " 


Modern  business  recognizes  that 
the  adequate  control  of  such  factors 
as  sales,  production,  costs,  de- 
pends on  accurate,  up-to-the-minute 
figures. 

The  Underwood  Bookkeeping 
Machine  makes  such  figures  avail- 
able with  a  certainty  impossible 
where  books  are  kept  by  PEN. 

Underwood- kept  books 
keep  pace  with  the  business 

EACH  day's  accounting  is  com- 
pleted at  the  end  of  that  day. 
The  books  are  kept  in  perpetual 
balance. 

When  consulted  they  give  depend- 
able facts  as  they  are,  not  treach- 
erous facts  as  they  were. 

A  n  Underwoodrepresentative,  trained 
in  the  solution  of  accounting  problems, 
will  gladly  give  details.      Write  to 

Underwood  Typewriter  Co.,  inc. 

Underwood   Building,   New   York 
Branches  in  all  principal  cities 


UNDERWOOD 

^Bookkeeping  MACHINE 
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The  Danger 
of   Infection 

Even  a  trifling  break  in  the 
skin  should  have  attention. 
Cleanse  it  and  apply  New- 
Skin  as  directed. 

New-Skin  forms  a  covering 
that  protects  the  wound. 

Keep  a  bottle  of  New-Skin 
handy. 

15c.  and  30c.         At  all  Druggists 

NEW  SKIN   COMPANY 

Kev.-  York  Toronto  London 

a  Break  in  the  Skin" 


OBERAMMERGAU 

PASSION  PLAY 

IN  order  that  the  public  may  be 
supplied  with  reliable  informa- 
tion concerning  accommodation  in 
the  village,  with  seats  in  the  theatre, 
the  Committee  have  appointed 
THOS.  COOK  &  SON  official 
agents  for  the  Play,  to  whom  all 
enquiries  should  be  addressed. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK 

Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles   Montreal    Toronto   Vancouver 


THIN 

lead; 

Jf38 


EVERPOINTED 

and  other  Metal  Pencils 

THE  name  VENUS  is  your 
guarantee  of  perfection. 
Absolutely  crumble-proof, 
soft  and  smooth  —  7  de- 
grees to  choose  from. 

15c  per  tube  of  12  leads; 

2  lubes  Jot  25c 

If  your  dealer  has  none — write  us. 

American  Lead  Pencil  Co. 

223  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

Ash  us  about  the  new 
VENUS  EVERPOINTED  PENCILS 


^j  71,531     61,639 


46,320 


34,265 


1920 


PACIFIC    COAbT 


SHRINKAGE   OF  CHINESE   POPULATION  IN   THE   UNITED   STATES 

In  addition,  there  were  23.507  in  Hawaii  in  1920,  as  compared  with  21,674  in  1910; 
and  43.805  in  the  Philippines  in  1918.  as  compared. with  41.035  in  1903. 


A  BRIEF  OUTLINE  OF  CHINESE  HISTORY 


THE   ORIGIN   OF  THE   CHINESE 

THE  origin  of  the  Chinese  is  lost  in  the 
mists  of  antiquity,  notes  Mr.  K.  S. 
Latouxette,  in  "The  Development  of 
China"  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.).  Native 
historians  believe  them  to  have  sprung 
from  the  soil  and  to  have  evolved  their 
own  civilization  unaided.  Western  scholars 
are  more  inclined  to  traee  a  connection 
between  them  and  the  ancient  Sumerians 
of  the  Tigris-Euphrates  valley,  some  of 
whom  may  have  migrated  overland  to 
China,  bringing  their  culture  with  them. 
H.  G.  Wells  in  his  '•Outline  of  History" 
The  Macmillan  Co.)  tells  us  that  there 
are  evidences  in  Chinese  annals  of  two 
prehistoric  racial  strains,  one  northern 
and  one  southern,  that  may  have  mingled 
their  blood  and  their  civilizations  to  pro- 
duce the  Chinese  nation.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  their  culture  is  undoubtedly  very 
ancient. 

The  synopsis  of  ( 'hinese  history  here 
given  is  derived  from  various  sources,  in- 
cluding the  two  works  already  mentioned, 
the  recent  publications  "Modern  China," 
by  S.  G.  Cheng  (The  Clarendon  Press, 
( KTord ),  "The  Foreign  Relations  of  ( "hina." 
by  Dr.  M.  J.  Bau  (Fleming  II.  Revel]  Co.), 
and  standard  works  of  reference  such  as 
"The  Middle  Kingdom."' by  S.W.  Williams, 
"An  Outline  History  of  China."  by  H.  H. 
Gowen,  and  the  articles  on  China  in  the 
Eleventh  Edition  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 


THE     EARLY 


DYNASTIES 
AD.  589) 


(B.C.2200     TO 


Chinese  histories  begin  with  certain 
mythical  heroes  who  discovered  fire,  in- 
vented the  plow,  and  drained  the  land  of  a 
Hood.  The  la>t  founded  the  first,  or  Hsia 
dynasty  (B.C.2200- 1766),  whichf  ell  through 
misrule,  as  did  the  second,  or  Shang 
dynasty  (B.C.1766-1123).  This  was  the 
bronze  age  of  China,  during  which  the 
northern  central  race  gradually  extended 
its  rule  and  culture,  driving  out  the  non- 
Chinese  inhabitants.  With  the  Chow,  or 
third  dynasty  (B.C.1123-255)  we  touch 
history.  Under  them  a  feudal  system 
grew     up,    commerce,    art,    religion     and 


philosophy  flourished,  writing  was  intro- 
duced, and  iron  weapons  and  implements 
came  into  use.  During  this  epoch  lived 
and  taught  the  sages  Lao  Tze  iB.C.604?), 
Confucius  (B.C.551),  and  Mencius  (B.C. 
:>72  I,  w  hose  writings  have  ever  since  formed 
the  standard  literature  of  China.  Shih 
Hwang,  founder  of  the  Chin  dynasty 
(B.C. 255-206)  that  gave  its  name  to  the 
country,  built  the  Great  Wall  as  a  pro- 
tection against  the  fierce  Central  Asian 
tribes.  He  attempted  to  destroy  the 
literature  of  the  feudal  period  and  es- 
tablished a  highly  centralized  government. 
From  the  civil  wars  occurring  after  his 
death  the  Han  dynasty  (B.C.206-A.D.221) 
rose  to  power.  It  extended  the  empire  to 
include  Turkestan  and  Tibet  and  subju- 
gated many  of  the  nomadic  northern 
tribes.  Its  monarchs  restored  the  old 
literature,  encouraged  scholarship,  and 
established  a  bureaucratic  form  of  govern- 
ment +hat  has  controlled  China  ever  since. 
Paper  was  invented  in  this  age  and  Budd- 
hism was  first  introduced  from  India. 
Four  centuries  of  disunion  and  civil  strife 
uow  ensued.  A  succession  of  short-lived 
dynasties  arose.  The  empire  broke  into 
three  parts,  each  struggling  for  the  mastery. 
Foreign  invasions  from  the  north  and  west 
were  temporarily  successful,  leaving  an 
indelible  mark  on  Northern  China,  and 
Buddhism  grew  to  be  a  powerful  force. 

MEDIEVAL    CHINA    (A.D.589    TO    1280) 

In  617  a  victorious  general  established 
the  Tang  dynasty  (A.D.617-907)  which 
once  mere  consolidated  China  and  ex- 
tended her  rule  westward  over  Central 
Asia  and  Mongolia  to  the  Caspian  Sea. 
and  southward  into  Tongking  and  Annam. 
Literature  and  the  arts  were  extensively 
cultivated  and  a  considerable  trade  was 
maintained  with  India  and  the  West. 
Numerous  foreigners  visited  China,  among 
them  Persians,  Arabs  and  Japanese. 
Another  period  of  disunion  followed  the 
fall  of  this  house,  five  ephemeral  dynasties 
rapidly  succeeding  one  another  (907-900). 
China,  weakened  by  internal  strife,  suf- 
fered attacks  in  the  north  and  west  from 
the     Tatars     and     other     warlike     tribes. 
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Printing  upon  wooden  blocks  was  in- 
vented during  this  period  (953),  antedating 
that  of  Europe  by  about  five  hundred 
years^  Next  followed  the  >Suy  dynasty 
(900-1280),  brilliant  in  culture  but  weak 
in  military  defense.  It  fell  before  the 
Mongols,  Central  Asiatic  invaders  who 
broke  the  power  of  the  Tatars  in  the  north, 
established  their  capital  at  Peking  in  1215, 
the  year  of  Magna  Carta,  and  finally 
conquered  Southern  China  and  captured 
Nanking  (1280). 

MONGOLS,  MINGS,  AND  MANCKIJS   (1280 
TO   1839) 

Kublai  Khan,  the  great  Mongol  ruler, 
now  became  Emperor  of  China,  founding 
fee  Yuan  dynasty  (1280-1368).  His  em- 
pire reached  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
Yellow  Sea  and  from  Northern  Mongolia 
to  the  Himalayas  and  Annam.  During  his 
reign,  Marco  Polo,  the  famous  Venetian 
traveler,  visited  China,  remaining  some 
yeais  at  his  court.  Kublai  is  said  to  have 
built  the  Grand  Canal  cf  China.  His 
successors  were  weak  and  his  house  was 
soon  deposed  by  the  Chinese  leader  Hung 
Woo,  a  former  Buddhist  monk,  who 
founded  the  famous  Ming  dynasty  (1368- 
1644).  whose  rule  was  marked  by  prosperity, 
artistic  production,  and  commercial  ex- 
pansion. In  1517  Portuguese  traders 
reached  South  China  and  established  them- 
selves in  leased  territory  at  Macao,  which 
they  still  hold.  They  were  soon  followed 
by  the  Dutch  and  English.  In  1640  the 
Manckus,  a  Mongol-Tatar  tribe  from  the 
north,  invaded  China,  deposed  the  Mings, 
and  founded  the  Ta  Ching,  or  "Great 
Pure"  dynasty  (1644-1911).  After  a 
struggle  of  some  twenty  3'ears  they  com- 
pletely subdued  the  Chinese,  whom  they 
forced  to  shave  their  heads  and  wear  pig- 
tails, the  Manchu  mode  of  hair-dressing. 
They  had  the  intelligence  to  promote 
Chinese  culture,  learning  and  art.  They 
once  more  extended  the  much  diminished 
territory  of  China  by  subjugating  Mongo- 
lia, Tibet,  Chinese  Turkestan,  Burma,  etc. 
They  carried  on  a  trade  with  the  Russians 
by  land,  and  by  sea  with  the  Portuguese, 
British  and  Americans,  whose  first  ship 
reached  China  in  1784.  This  commerce 
was  limited  to  a  single  port,  Canton,  and 
was  much  hampered  by  Imperial  restric- 
tions. Missions  sent  by  England  and 
other  Powers  to  obtain  better  terms  were 
treated  as  bearers  of  tribute  and  obtained 
no  satisfaction. 

THE  FOREIGN  DOMINATION  (1839  TO  1912) 

One  of  the  chief  imports  into  China  was 
opium,  grown  by  the  British  in  India  and 
brought  thence  by  their  ships.  The 
Chinese  Government  disliked  this  trade  and 
made  an  effort  to  end  it  in  1839  by  seizing 
and  destroying  the  stock  of  this  drug  held 
by  foreign  merchants.  The  British  re- 
sented this  and  a  war  ensued'  (1840-42)  in 
which  China  was  defeated.  By  the  Treaty 
of  Nanking  (1842)  Great  Britain  obtained 
the  island  of  Hongkong,  which  lias  since 
grown  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  ports  in 
the  world,  and  exacted  an  indemnity  from 
China.  Five  ports,  including  Canton  and 
Shanghai,  were  declared  open  to  foreign 
trade  and  a  regular  tariff  was  established. 
Following  this  treaties  were  made  with 
Prance  and  the  United  States  (1844),  the 
latter  calling  for  extraterritoriality,  the 
removal  of  foreigners  in  China  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Chinese  to  that  of  their 
own  courts,  a  very  important  concession 
in  favor  of  the  dominating  white  races.  A 
great  increase  now  took  place  in  the  trade 
with  Europe  and  America,  but  friction  was 
constant  and  culminated  in  a  second  war 


Don't  Forget 

The  home  garden 
can  supply  you 
the  tenderest, 
best  flavored 
fruits  and  vege- 
tables which  be- 
cause of  their 
fineness  will  not 
stand  transpor- 
tation. 


Consider  seeds  first — 

then  garden  tools,  fertilizers,  etc. 


Seeds  are  no  more  uniform  than  dogs,  rugs  or 
cigars.  Give  to  the  selection  of  garden  seeds  one- 
tenth  of  the  time  spent  in  choosing  garden  tools,  and 
you  will  find  new  joys  in  your  garden — more  highly 
flavored  and  tender  vegetables,  and  more  of  them. 

Reason  points  to  planting  Ferry's  Seeds.  You  will 
like  the  "pure-bred"  ideal.  It  means  that  Ferry's 
Seeds  are  from  plants  whose  parents  met  rigid 
garden  tests  for  sturdiness,  size,  color,  flavor  and 
ability  to  reproduce  abundantly  and  true  to  name. 
It  means  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  plants  were 
discarded  in  the  search  for  these  most  perfect  parent 
plants. 

Size  or  color  is  not  enough ;  the  home  gardener 
wants  delicious  flavor,  crispness,  melting  tender- 
ness. He  gets  them  when  he  selects  Ferry's  pure- 
bred Seeds.  Price,  10  cents  per  paper — the  least 
expensive  item  on  your  garden  list. 

Ferry's  Seeds  are  sold  "at  the  store  around 
the  corner."  Write  direct  to  us  for  Ferry's 
Seed  Annual.  Tells  ivhat  to  plant;  also  hovi 
to  cook  and  can  the  best  fruits  of  the  garden. 
Send  early,  that  you  may  plan  your  garden 
early. 


D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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A  scene  on  Broadway,  New  York,  in  1 890, 
showing  the  density  of  overhead  wires 


The  same  scene  after  the  overhead  wires  Were 
replaced  by  underground  cables 


Improvements 

The  history  of  the  telephone  is  a  record  of  con- 
stant improvement.  Only  by  numerous  inventions 
and  ceaseless  research  for  new  and  better  ways  has 
the  present  standard  been  reached. 

Two-score  years  ago  the  telephone  could  hardly 
carry  the  human  voice  across  a  city.  Now  it 
carries  it  distinctly  across  this  great  continent.  The 
once  familiar  network  of  overhead  wires  in  large 
cities  has  been  replaced  by  systems  of  underground 
cables,  each  cable  containing  thousands  of  slender, 
sensitive  wires. 

Switchboards,  once  primitive  devices,  called 
upon  to  handle  only  a  few  connections  and  limited 
in  their  workings,  have  now  become  great  and 
precise  mechanisms  through  which  the  volume 
and  complexity  of  telephone  traffic  is  handled  with 
mechanical  perfection. 

With  the  continued  growth  in  the  number  of 
telephone  users,  there  is  a  continued  increase  in 
the  problems  of  speed,  accuracy  and  speech  trans- 
mission. 

These  are  the  problems  forever  before  the 
scientists  and  engineers  of  the  Bell  System;  and 
the  solution  of  these  problems,  in  advance  of 
necessity,  is  the  objective  of  this  great  body  of 
specially  trained  experts. 

The  Bell  System  will  continue  the  improve- 
ments necessary  to  maintain  its  standard  of  ser- 
vice, which  is  the  best  and  cheapest  telephone 
service  in  the  world. 


"Bell  System* 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated    Companies 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service,  and  all 
directed  toward  Better  Service 


A  BRIEF  OUTLINE  OF  CHINESE 
HISTORY 

Continued 

with  England  (1856).  The  ostensible  cause 
was  the  boarding  by  Chinese  officials  of  a 
small  vessel  engaged  in  the  opium  trade 
under  the  British  flag,but  the  growingforeign 
commercial  pressure  was  really  responsible. 
The  French  joined  the  English  and  cap- 
tured Canton  (1857)  and  finally  the  Tient- 
sin forts  commanding  the  approaches  to 
Peking.  Here  a  treaty  Avas  concluded 
(1858)  between  China,  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  the  United  States,  calling  for 
the  opening  of  five  more  ports,  the  es- 
tablishment of  foreign  legations  at  Peking, 
the  revision  of  the  tariff,  and  other  con- 
cessions. Owing  to  China's  delay  in 
carrying  out  these  terms  the  war  was  re- 
newed ( 1859),  Peking  was  captured  by  the 
Allied  forces  and  the  Emperor's  summer 
palace  burned.  A  new  treaty  was  then 
signed  (1860)  ceding  to  England  a  part  of 
the  mainland  (Kowloon)  adjacent  to  Hong- 
kong, making  Tientsin  an  open  port,  and 
giving  special  rights  to  missionaries.  An 
additional  indemnity  was  also  exacted. 
Russia,  for  her  supposed  good  offices  in 
this  affair,  demanded  and  received  from 
China  a  strip  of  territory  running  south- 
ward toward  Korea,  on  which  she  built 
the  seaport  of  Vladivostok,  later  to  be- 
come the  terminus  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
railroad.  During  this  period  (1850-1864) 
a  rebellion  was  raging  in  Southern  China 
known  as  the  Tai  Ping,  or  "Great  Peace",  a 
decided  misnomer.  It  pillaged  many 
cities,  laid  waste  the  country,  and  almost 
destroyed  the  Manchu  dynasty,  but  was 
finally  quelled  with  the  aid  of  foreign 
leaders,  notably  the  afterwards  famous 
General  Cordon.  These  disturbances  gave 
the  Powers  a  pretext  to  take  over  the 
administration  of  the  Chinese  customs, 
thus  once  more  curtailing  China's  sover- 
eignty. The  Manchus  were  now  tottering 
to  their  fall.  For  forty  years  the  emperors 
were  minors,  the  empress  Tzu  Hsi  ruling 
in  turn  through  her  son  and  nephew,  whom 
she  dominated  entirely.  England  and 
China  had  another  clash  in  1862  over  the 
Burmese  frontier,  which  ended  by  China's 
renunciation  of  all  her  rights  in  Burma  and 
its  annexation  by  the  British  (1866). 
More  Chinese  ports  were  also  declared  open 
to  trade.  Friction  with  Russia  ended  with 
the  loss  of  more  territory  in  the  north  and 
the  payment  of  an  indemnity  (1881).  In 
1884  a  war  broke  out  between  France  and 
China  over  the  French  seizure  of  Tongking, 
a  province  of  Annam.  Annam  appealed  to 
her  suzerain,  China,  which  came  to  her 
aid  but  was  defeated.  By  the  treaty  of 
peace  (1885)  China  ceded  to  France  all  her 
rights  in  both  Annam  and  Tongking.  All 
this  scarcely  affected  the  people  as  a  whole, 
who  still  despised  the  foreigners  as  "bar- 
barians." 

Now  came  the  war  of  1894-5  with  Japan 
over  the  control  of  Korea.  China  was 
worsted,  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  forced 
to  sign  a  treaty  (1895)  acknowledging  the 
independence  of  Korea  and  giving  to 
Japan  Formosa,  the  Pescadore  islands,  the 
Liaotung  peninsula,  including;  the  forti- 
fied  naval  base  of  Port  Arthur,  and  a  huge 
indemnity.  Russia  obtained  for  Clfina  rtw 
return  of  the  Liaotung  peninsula,  for 
which  service  she  asked  and  received  per- 
mission to  carry  her  Siberian  railroad 
across  Northern  Manchuria.  France  and 
England,  not  tube  outdistanced,  demanded 
revision  of  the  Annamese  and  Burmese 
boundaries  in  their  favor  and  got  it.  In 
1897  Germany,  on  account  of  the  murder 
of  a   missionary,   obtained  from   China  a 
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99-year  "lease"  of  Kiaoehow,  dominating 
the  rich  province  of  Shantung.  Russia 
then  insisted  upon  the  "lease"  of  Port 
Arthur,  thus  securing  practical  control  of 
Manchuria.  Great  Britain  and  France 
also  demanded  concessions,  the  former 
obtaining  the  "lease"  of  the  fortified  port 
of  Wei-hai-woi  and  an  extension  of  her 
mainland  territory  opposite  Hongkong, 
and  the  latter  getting  the  "lease"  of 
Kwang-chow-wan,  a  port  in  Southern 
China.  Even  Italy  made  demands  on 
China,  but  was  actually  refused. 

The  scramble  for  so-called  "spheres  of 
influence"  now  began.  Exclusive  privi- 
leges in  commerce,  mines,  railroads,  etc., 
in  a  certain  area  were  granted  by  China  to 
each  Power.  England  obtained  these  rights 
in  the  rich  Yangtze  Valley,  Russia  in  the 
territory  north  of  the  Chinese  Wall,  France 
in  South  China,  and  Germany  in  Shantung. 
England  was  also  confirmed  in  her  control 
of  the  Chinese  customs.  The  Powers  also 
obtained  railroad  concessions  of  various 
kinds,  building  lines  in.  competition  with 
one  another  for  the  trade  of  the  interior. 
The  United  States  remained  aloof  during 
the  rush  for  concessions,  altho  American 
capitalists  took  a  small  part  in  one  railroad- 
building  contract. 

In  1899  Secretary  Hay  suggested  to  the 
Powers  that  they  observe  in  China  the 
"open  door,  "  or  equal  opportunities  for  all 
foreigners.  As  trade  rivalry  had  already 
broken  into  their  exclusive  spheres,  all  the 
Powers  except  Russia  agreed  to  this  in 
1900.  Her  defeat  by  Japan  had  opened 
China's  ryes  and  in  1898  the  progressive 
party  induced  the  young  Emperor  to  issue 
edicts  calling  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
government  on  a  modern  basis.  At  this 
the  reactionaries  asserted  themselves  and 
the  Dowager  Empress  seized  the  reins  of 
power,  forced  the  Emperor  into  retirement , 
and  canceled  all  the  proposed  reforms. 
Now  came  the  Boxer  uprising  against 
foreigners,  endorsed  by  the  conservative 
faction.  Scores  of  missionaries  and  thou- 
sands of  Chinese  Christians  were  killed  and 
the  foreign  legations  in  Peking  were  forced 
to  stand  a  siege  of  two  months.  Joint 
action  was  taken  by  the  American,  British, 
German,  Russian,  French,  and  Japanese 
troops  and  after  some  hard  fighting  Peking 
was  taken  and  looted,  the  court  flying  west- 
ward for  safety.  China  was  compelled 
(1901)  to  execute  justice  upon  the  Boxer 
leaders,  to  permit  the  permanent  establish- 
ment of  foreign  troops  in  her  capital  as 
guards  for  the  legations,  to  raze  certain 
coast  defenses  near  Peking,  to  forbid  anti- 
foreign  societies,  and  to  pay  an  indemnity 
of  1:500,000,000  gold.  The  United  States 
returned  a  considerable  portion  of  its  part 
of  this  payment,  the  money  being  set 
aside  by  the  Chinese  government  for  the 
education  of  Chinese  students  in  America. 
Russia  now  began  to  press  for  complete 
control  of  Manchuria,  bu'  failed  to  secure 
this  on  account  of  protests  from  Great 
Britain  and  Japan.  She  persisted,  how- 
ever, in  claiming  special  commercial  rights, 
which  so  threatened  Japan's  interests  in 
Korea  that  a  war  followed  in  1904-5,  which 
was  won  by  Japan  and  resulted  in  the 
transfer  to  her  of  all  Russia's  rights  in 
Sou  I  hem  Manchuria,  including  Port  Arthur 
and  the  Russian  railroads.  Manchuria, 
still  ostensibly  Chinese  territory,  was  now 
occupied  by  Japanese  instead  of  Russian 
troops,  whom  China  was  helpless  to  re- 
move. In  1910  Japan  finally  annexed 
Korea,,  thus  putting  an  end  to  China's 
hopes  in  i  hat  quarter. 

THE  CHINESE   REPUBLIC   >1!)12— 1 
A  remarkable  growth  in  national  feeling 
now    manifested    itself    in    China.      Partial 
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The  Strange  Story  of  an 
Arab  Merchant 

There  is  a  tale  in  the  Arabian  Nights  of  an 
Arab  merchant  who,  returning  from  a  pilgrim- 
age, seats  himself  by  a  spring  in  the  desert  to  eat 
dates,  the  stones  of  which  he  throws  in  the  air. 

It  so  happens  that  one  of  these  stones  kills 
the  son  of  a  genie,  and  when  the  poor  merchant 
is  charged  with  the  crime,  he  is  overwhelmed. 
He  had  not  imagined  one  could  do  so  much 
harm  with  a  date  stone.  This  story,  weird  as  it 
is,  illustrates  an  every-day  truth. 

How  few  of  us  give  sufficient  thought  to  the? 
consequences  of  our  acts. 

For  instance,  how  many  housewives  realiztt 
the  danger  there  may  eventually  be  for  husbands, 
children  and  themselves  in  the  tea  or  coffee  they 
serve  at  meal-time? 

Any  doctor  can  tell  you  that  tea  and  coffee 
contain  drug  properties  whose  influence  is  to 
stimulate  nerves,  often  producing  sleeplessness, 
nervous  irritation,  and  a  general  slowing  down 
of  efficiency. 

Yet  people  are  not  dependent  on  tea  or  coffee 
for  their  meal-time  drink.  Thousands  of  former 
tea  and  coffee  drinkers  now  use  Instant  Postum. 
They  like  the  rich,  full-bodied  flavor  of  this  pure 
cereal  beverage  and  its  freedom  from  harm,  and 
they  can  make  it  in  a  moment  in  the  cup  by 
simply  adding  boiling  water. 

"There's  a  Reason"  for  Postum 

Made  by  the  Postum  Cereal  Company,  Inc. 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan 

Sold  by  good  grocers  everywhere! 
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For  Children 

Of  .50  nations — extra-flavory  oats 

This  is  how  we  won  the  world  to  the  use  of  Quaker  Oats. 

We  made  this  brand  of  super-grade — made  it  from  quern  grains  only. 
All  the  small  grains  were  discarded.  Only  the  rich,  plump,  t'avory  oats 
were  flaked.     We  got  but  ten  pounds  from  a  bushel. 

The  delicious  favor  won  millions  of  homes  in  America.  Then  we  sent 
it  abroad.  Gradually  oat  lovers  all  the  world  over  were  won  by  these 
flavory  flakes. 

Quaker  Oats  soon  came  to  dominate  everywhere.  The  true  oat  lovers 
of  nearly  every  race  sent  over  seas  to  get  them. 

You  get  this  grade  at  any  .store  when  you  ask  for  Quaker  Oats.  It 
costs  no  tancy  price. 

It  helps  to  foster  the  love  of  oats,  and  that  is  what  you  want. 

The  oat  is  supreme  food  for  children — almost  the  ideal  food.  Each 
pound  of  Quaker  Oats  supplies  1810  calories  of   c6  needed  food  elements. 

Make  this  dish  doubly  inviting.     Serve  these  fragrant,  flavory  flakes. 


*P^s 


Just  the  cream  of  the  oats — in  flakes 

5  dishes  2j^c 

The    large    package    of 

Quaker     Oats — the    family 
package — makes   6o   liberal 

dishes. 

The   price    is    30    cents, 
sax  e  in  distant  sections.    In 
^y  such  economical   food,  why 

serve  less  than  the  best? 

Packed  in  sealed  round  packages  with  removable  covers 
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A  BRIEF  OUTLINE   OF  CHINESE 
HISTORY 

Continued 

reforms  were  instituted  and  modern  com- 
mercial and  educational  methods  began  to 
be  employed.  Railroads,  post-offices,  tele- 
graphs, etc.,  were  built  and  operated.  The 
opium  trade  was  reduced  to  a  minimum  and 
in  many  places  stopped  entirely.  A  politi- 
cal reform  started  with  the  death  of  the 
Dowager  Empress  in  1908.  A  national 
assembly  met  in  1910  and  in  1911  a  re- 
bellion  against  the  Manchus  broke  out  that 
swept  them  from  the  throne  in  1912.  Early 
in  that  year  the  young  Emperor  abdicated 
and  China  was  declared  a  republic  with 
Yuan  Shih  Kai,  a  well-known  general,  as 
its  first  President.  Sun  Yat  Sen  had  al- 
ready been  elected  provisional  President 
of  Southern  China,  but  resigned  in  the 
interest  of  unity.  The  radical  Southern 
party  now  engaged  in  much  protracted 
bickering  with  the  conservative  Northern- 
ers, led  by  Yuan.  In  1913  the  latter 
accepted  on  his  own  responsibility  a  large 
foreign  loan  from  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, Russia,  and  Japan,  the  interest  to 
be  guaranteed  out  of  China's  revenues. 
The  increased  political  control  contem- 
plated kept  the  United  States  out  of  this 
arrangement,  which  was  not  endorsed  by 
Sou  1I1  China.  An  attempt  was  now  made 
to  depose  Yuan  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
sold  his  country  to  the  foreigner,  but  it  was 
suppressed.  Yuan  then  forced  through  the 
national  assembly  his  election  as  President 
for  five  years  (1918)  and  then  dissolved 
the  assembly,  leaving  himself  virtually 
dictator,  backed  by  the  army.  In  1914  a 
convention  controlled  by  him  increased  his 
term  to  ten  years  and  made  him  the  domi- 
nating power  in  the  government.  In  1915 
he  prepared  to  declare  himself  Emperor, 
but  desisted  on  the  advice  of  the  Powers, 
led  by  Japan.  A  rebellion  broke  out 
against  him  in  1916.  Most  of  the  Southern 
provinces  fell  away  and  anarchy  threatened. 
Then  occurred  the  sudden  death  of  Yuan. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Li  Yuan  Hung,  the 
Vice-President,  who  was  able  to  compose 
the  differences  between  the  contending 
factions.  The  outlying  dependencies  of 
China  had  seized  upon  her  internal  troubles 
as  their  opportunity  to  shake  off  her  yoke. 
Both  Tibet  and  Mongolia  became  prac- 
tically independent  for  a  time.  The 
European  Powers  saw  their  chance  in  this. 
Great  Britain  made  encroachments  in 
Tibet  and  Russia  in  Mongolia.  China's 
protests  were  met  by  the  offer  of  a  nominal 
suzerainty  in  both  regions  if  she  ceased  to 
interfere  in  their  internal  affairs.  She 
agreed  in  the  case  of  Mongolia,  but  was 
still  undecided  over  Tibet  when  the  World 
War  broke  out  in  1914. 

CHINA  AND   JAPAN  (1914  TO  1921: 

This  gave  Japan  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain a  hold  over  her  huge  neighbor  that  her 
allies  would  later  be  forced  to  recognize. 
She  drove  Germany  out  of  her  holdings  in 
Shantung  and  occupied  the  leased  territory. 
taking  over  Germany's  railroads,  mines, 
etc.,  while  China  protested  in  vain.  She 
then,  as  the  price  of  her  aid  to  China,  made 
on  her  the  famous  twenty-one  demands 
(1915),  which,  if  agreed  to,  would  have 
given  her  a  free  hand  both  in  the  internal 
and  foreign  affairs  of  the  young  republic. 
China  was  at  first  disposed  to  resist,  but 
on  a  Japanese  ultimatum  (1915)  agreed  in 
part  to  the  demands.  A  verj  bitter 
feeling  was  thus  created  against  Japan. 
In  1917  the  latter  obtained  the  secret 
promise  of  Great  Britain  and  France  to 
support   her  claims  to  the  German   rights 
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in  Shantung.  China,  invited  thereto  by 
the  United  Slates,  and  influenced  'by 
Americans  in  Peking,  broke  off  diplomatic 
relations  with  Germany.  In  the  meanwhile 
Chang  Hsu,  a  Chinese  military  chief,  m;i<l<' 
an  unsuccessful  attempl  to  restore  the 
deposed  Emperor.  President  Li  resigned 
in  a  panic  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Vice- 
President,  Feng  Kuo  Chang,  who  at  once 
formally  declared  war  against  Cermain 
(August  14,  1917).  China  sent  no  troops 
to  Kurope,  but  contributed  175,000  nun 
as  laborers  for  the  Allied  armies. 

Washington,  which  had  protested  to 
.hi pan  in  1915  against  the  twenty-one  de- 
mands, now  made  the  so-called  Lansing- 
Ishii  agreement  with  her  (November,  1917), 
which  acknowledged  her  "special  interests" 
in  China  but  emphasized  the  principle  of 

the  "open  door."  Peking  considered  this 
a  virtual  abandonment  of  China  and  issued 
a  statement  declining  to  be  bound  by  agree- 
ments among  other  Powers.  China  was 
now  rent  by  civil  strife,  the  North  and  the 
South  being  arrayed  against  each  other  and 
various  military  governors,  or  fuchuns, 
taking  the  held  on  their  own  behalf. 
Tho  the  country  appeared  to  be  split- 
ting apart  a  new  President,  Hsu  Shili 
('hang,  was  elected  in  1918  at  Peking,  but 
he  was  not  recognized  by  the  Southern 
leaders.  Japan  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
struggling  republic  with  various  loans  on 
the  security  of  railroads,  mines,  forests, 
etc.,  thus  still  further  cementing  her 
power. 

At  the  Versailles  Conference  Japan  was 
given  the  Cerman  rights  in  Shantung,  in 
spile  of  the  protests  of  China,  whose  rep- 
resentatives refused  to  sign  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  with  Germany  (June,  1919).  A 
wide- spread  boycott  of  Japanese  goods  in 
China  followed  this  decision.  In  1919  an 
international  financial  consortium  was  or- 
ganized, largely  through  the  efforts  of 
Americans,  by  which  all  the  major  Powers 
agreed  to  assume  control  of  further  loans 
to  China,  thus  preventing  renewed  threats 
and  loss  of  her  independence.  Japan  tried 
to  exclude  Manchuria  and  Mongolia  from 
the  area  of  operations  as  the  price  of  her 
agreement,  but  the  United  States  would 
not  hear  of  this  and  in  1920  she  joined  the 
consortium  unconditionally. 

China  as  a  whole  is  now  beginning  to 
show  the  results  of  all  these  changes. 
Foreign  methods  have  evidently  come  to 
stay.  Liberty  and  democracy  are  in  the 
ah*.  The  old  aristocratic  caste  is  passing. 
Male  suffrage  is  an  accomplished  fact  and 
the  South  has  already  granted  it  to  women. 
New  ideas  are  spreading  everywhere.  A 
phonetic  script  has  been  invented  and  is 
making  good  headway.  Telephones  and 
telegraphs  are  helping  to  bridge  over  the 
distances  and  railroads  to  expedite  travel 
and  encourage  commerce  and  social  in- 
tercourse. Hatred  of  Japan  seems  to  be 
unifying  the  people,  in  spite  of  their  many 
loeal  differences. 

What  the  future  holds  for  China  it  is 
impossible  to  predict.  The  Washington 
(  lonference  of  1921  indicates  that  there  is  a 
strong  feeling  that  many  of  her  more 
oh\  ions  wrongs  should  be  righted.  Various 
concessions  seem  about  to  be  abandoned 
by  the  Powers.  Japan  has  practically 
agreed  to  the  surrender  of  her  claims  in 
Shantung  and  the  other  nations,  under  the 
lead  of  the  United  States,  appear  disposed 
to  restore  to  China  much  of  the  sovereignty 
of  which  she  has  been  gradually  despoiled. 
If  this  can  be  effected  and  she  can  be 
helped  to  develop  a  stable  and  genuinely 
representative  government,  there  is  prac- 
tically no  limit  to  her  possibilities  for 
progress. 


The  Safe  Course 

in  Dental  Hygiene 

COLGATE'S  RIBBON  DENTAL  CREAM 

does  these  important  things: 

1  It  cleans  teeth  safely  and  thoroughly. 

2  It  polishes  the  tooth  surfaces,  so  that  deposits  are 
less  likely  to  adhere  to  them. 

3  It  helps  to  maintain  a  normal,  healthy  degree  of 
alkalinity  in  the  mouth. 

This  fact  also  should  be  kept  in  mind:    Colgate's  contains 

nothing  to  injure  the  tooth  structure,  the 
gums,  or  the  delicate  mouth  membranes. 
It  is  not  enough  to  know  that  the 
dentifrice  you  are  using  whitens  your 
teeth.  Be  sure  that  it  does  them  no 
injury,  and  that  it  does  not  cause  danger- 
ous conditions  to  develop  in  your  mouth. 

Chalk  and  Soap 
the  LogicaJ  Tooth- Cleansing  Combination 

THE  principal  constituents  of  Colgate's  Ribbon  Dental 
Cream  are  fine  precipitated  calcium  carbonate  (chalk) 
and  pure  vegetable  edible  oil  soap. 

When  the  precipitated  chalk  is  brought 
into  action  by  the  wet  tooth-brush  it 
loosens  deposits  upon  the  teeth. 

At  the  same  time,  thorough  washing  is 
effected  by  the  pure  soap  ingredient. 

Instead  of  digesting  debris  in  the 
mouth,  Colgate's  washes  it  out. 

How  Colgate's  Promotes  Normal  Mouth  Conditions 

yi  CID  is  the  chief  immediate  cause  of  tooth  decav.  Deposits  that  are 
J^\^  permitted  to  remain  upon  the  teeth  become  breeding  places  for  bacteria, 
which  generate  lactic  acid.  This  acid  eats  into  the  substance  of  the  teeth,  and 
decay  is  begun. 

In  addition  to  its  effectiveness  in  loosening  and  washing  out  the 
deposits  in  which  bacteria  germinate,  Colgate's  Ribbon  Dental 
Cream  is  mildly  alkaline,  due  to  the  pure  vegetable  oil  soap  content. 

Where  a  normal  degree  of  alkalinity  is  maintained,  acid  is 
neutralized,  and  bacterial  activity  suspended. 

Since  the  alkalinity  of  Colgate's  Ribbon  Dental  Cream  cor- 
responds to  that  of  the  normal,  healthy  mouth,  it  follows  that  the 
use  of  this  superior  dentifrice  tends  to  prevent  the  development 
of  disturbing  or  dangerous  acid  conditions. 

Depend  Upon  Colgate's  and  Your  Dentist 

BRUSH  y(  ur  teeth  twice  a  day  with  Colgate's  Ribbon  Dental  Cream, 
and  have  them  examined  twice  a  year  by  your  dentist.  This  i?  the  safe, 
common -sense  course  for  the  prevention  of  tooth  troubles. 

Where  it  is  dimoult  to  get  children  to  adopt  the  healthful  habit  of  cleaning 
their  teeth  night  and  morning,  start  them  with  Colgate's.  Its  delicious  flavor 
makes  care  of  the  teeth  a  treat,  not  a  task. 

Colgate's  is  recommended  by  more  dentists  than  any  other  dentifrice. 


GOOD    TEETH-GOOD    HEALTH 
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These  Cigars  Won't 
Cost  You  a  Cent  if 
You  Don't  LikeThem 

With  the  average  smoker,  the  matter  of 
liking  or  not  liking  a  cigar  is  not  a  m; 
of  price.  »  It's  a  matter  of 
taste.  A  man  gets  used  to  a 
•ain  cigar  and  prefers  it  to 
others  costing  double  the 
price. 

Taking  that  fact  into  con- 
sideration, we  make  cigars 
that  thousands  of  men  like- 
not  because  of  the  price,  but 
because  of  the  cigar. 

Incidentally  in  selling  them 
by  the  box  direct  to  consum- 
ers, we  reduce  the  cost  to 
one  handling  and  one  profit. 
That  means  we  can  sell  you 
cigars  at  8c  by  the  box  that 
would  otherwise  cost  you  up 
to  15c  each. 

We  employ  only  skilled 
adult  cigarmakers.  And 
every  cigar  is  hand-made. 

Our  El  Nelsor  is  a  4^-inch 
cit:ar — all  long  Havana  and 
Porto  Rico  filler.  Genuine 
Sumatra  leaf  wrapper. 

Here's  our  offer:  Let  us 
.:  you  a  box  of  50  cigars, 
postage  prepaid,  now.  Smoke 
ten  at  our  risk.  If,  after 
smoking  ten  cigars,  you  decide 
the  box  isn't  worth  S4.00. 
return  the  40  unsmoL 
within  ten  days  and  we  will 
consider  the  incident  closed. 
You  risk  nothing. 

In  ordering,  please  use 
your  letterhead  or  give  ref- 
erence. Also  tell  us  whether 
you  prefer  mild,  medium,  or 
strong  cigars. 

We    make     several     other 
brands,   including    clear    Ha- 
vana  cigars,   which  you   can 
also    order     for     trial 
Send  for  our  catal'    . 
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Shivers' 
El  Nelsor 

EXACT 
SIZE 
AND 

shape 


HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS,  Inc. 
23   Bank   Street.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUILD  KNOW  ABOUT 

LUNKEN     WINDOWS 


100  ; 

Opening 


A  donble-hune  wir,  lov. ;  100%  venti- 

.    and    fly 

treatherstrlpped,     _i  «ed, 

:.  hung  and  coninl'--' 

bled.     Shipped  ready  ior  usi ■;  built 

into  any  wall. 

Writ/-  jnr  full  details 


THE  LUNKEN  WINDOW  CO. 


490S    Cherry  St. 
Cincinnati.    Ohio 


ZproTighl 


)FNKsylvaN 

When  your  hardware  man  says 

"buy  a  Pennsylvania   Quality  Mower" 
it's  because  he  knows  from  past  records 
he  is  offering  you  the  most  econom- 
ical and  efficient  lawn  mower 
that  you  can  buy. 
At 

Hardware 

and 
Scedi 
men 


BOOKS   ON    CHINA 


The  following  are  perhaps  the  best  avail- 
able books  on  China.  The  lis.1  is  made  up 
from  library  collections,  and  includes  most 
of  the  titles  mentioned  in  the  so-called 
"five-foot  shelf"  on  China,  which  received 
the  first  prize  from  Millard's  Review  of  the 
Far  East  (Shanghai)  for  the  limited  list 
of  the  best  books  on  China  and  its  various 
phases  of  life  and  development. 

GENERAL    INFORMATION    ON    CHINA 

Arnold.  Julean.  Commercial  Handbook  of 
China.  Washington.  Gov't  Printing 
Office.     1920. 

China  Year  Book.  London.  1921-22. 
Tientsin.    Tientsin  Press.     1921. 

China,  Official  Guide  to  Eastern  Asia. 
Prepared  by  the  Imp.  Japanese  Gov't 
Railways.     Tokyo.     1915. 

Cooling,  Samuel.  Encylcopaedia  Sinica. 
London.     Oxford  Univ.  Press.     1917. 

Giles,  H.  A.  Chinese  Biographical  Diction- 
ary.    Shanghai.     Kelly  &  Walsh.     1S98. 

Reinsch,  P;ud  S.  Intellectual  and  Political 
Currents  in  the  Far  East.  N.  Y.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.    1911. 

CHINESE    HISTORY 

Bashford,  J.  W.    China;  an  interpretation. 

N.  Y.    Abingdon  Press.     L916. 
Ban.  Mingchien  Joshua.    The  Foreign  Re- 
lations of  China.     Revell.     New  York. 

1921. 
Blakeslee,  G.  H.    ed.     China  and  the  Par 

East.     X.  Y.     ('rowell.     1910. 
Bland,  J.  O.  P.     China.  Japan  and  Corea. 

X.  V.    Scribner's.    1921. 
Bland,  J.  O.  P.    China  under  the  Empress 

Dowager.       Philadelphia.       Lippincott. 

1910. 
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As  Important  As  the 
Cut  of  Your  Clothes 

THE  watch  chain  you  wear  is 
on  view.  Its  style  is  as  im- 
portant as  the  cut  of  your  clothes 
— for  in  the  selection  of  jewelry, 
perhaps  more  than  in  anything  else, 
your  good  taste  and  personality  are 
most  truly  expressed. 

The  variety  of  distinctive  pat- 
terns in  Simmons  Watch  Chains 
offers  the  well-dressed  young 
man  almost  unlimited  opportunity 
for  personal  expression.  Espe- 
cially popular  are  the  Simmons 
green-and-white  effects  and  the 
Simmons  P  la  t  i  nu  mgold  Filled 
Chains.  The  Simmons  process  of 
working  £olid  gold  over  a  base  of 
strong  metal  makes  the;e  chains 
unasually  durable  and  surprisingly 
modei  ate  in  price. 

Ask  your  jeweler  to  show  you  the 
latest 

sinnons 

TRAOI  mOn 

CJtfllrtS 

Buying  a  Simmons  Watch  Chain 
is  like  buying  a  famous  make  of 
watch.  You  just  know  it's  the 
right  thing  to  do. 

R.  F.  Simmons  Company 
Attleboro,  Massachusetts 

R.  F.  Simmons  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd. 
95-97  King  Street,  E.,  Toronto. 


The  swivel  says  it's  a 
Simmons 


NOURISHING 

FOOD 

winimiinmiii iinini ■ nnm ■ niuiiioaimiimcmt 

VIGOROUS,  healthy 
womanhood  will 
result  from  drinking 
HEMO,  the  delicious 
food  drink. 


HEMO 


for  girls  and  boys  in  school;  a  nourishing  luncheon 
or  an  inviting  between  meal  drink. 
Sample  FREE  upon  request 

THOMPSON'S  MALTED  FOOD   COMPANY 
21   Riverside   Drive  Waukesha,   Wisconsin 


Ladies  Let  Cuticura 

Keep  Your  Skin 

Fresh  and  Young 

Soap, Ointment. Talcnm, 25c. everywhere.  Forsamples 

address  :  Cutlcnra  Laboratories. Dept.  /.Maiden,  Man. 


MDDCCnC  Most  Profitable  pure-brea 
DnEEUO  Northern  raised  chickens. 
ducks,  geese,  turkeys.  Fowls,  eggs, Incubators 
at  reduced  prices.  29th  year.  Largest  plant. 
Large  valuable  poultry  book  and  catalog  free. 
R.  F.  NED  BERT  Co..  Box  859.  Mankato,  Minn. 


PATENTS 

C.  A.  SNOW  &  CO.  Exclusively  Since  1875  I 

Pen<l  model,  sketch  or  photo  for  free  advice,  cost  of  Patent,  etc,,  I 
Book  on  Patents.   Trademarks   and   ('opynghtfl   free.    Write  orl 
come  to  C.  A.  SNOW  &  CO.,    710   8th   St.,   opposite    United 
Siates  Patent  Office.  Washington,  D.  C. 


lAMAl)    DflTTC    MEMORIALS  AND 

WIN  WJx  ivwLLaJ  tablets  in  bronzl 


SEND   FOR  ■  FRFE   BOOF.LI  T    OF    DESIGNS 

JOHt\  •  POLACHEK •  BRONZE ■&•  IRON   © 

HF.PT   I      l  >  I    HANCOCK  ST..   LONG    ISLAND  CITY.    N.Y. 
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See  Europe  in  1922 

Now  is  the  time  to  plan  your  trip 

THIS  is  the  year  to  see  Europe.  A  vast  change  is  in 
progress  throughout  the  continent  and  England  — 
Europe  is  seething  with  new  ideas,  new  impulses,  a  cross- 
sea  of  conflicting  aspirations,  desires,  interests,  hopes. 

Side  by  side  with  this  New  Europe  is  the  Europe  of 
Art  and  Letters  and  Music.  It  is  a  situation  infinitely 
dramatic — a  drama  that  may  never  be  played  again. 

See  Europe  this  year  before  this  opportunity  passes.  Visit 
the  battlefields  before  reconstruction  obliterates  all  traces  of 
them.  Become  familiar  with  new  business  conditions.  A 
vacation  in  Europe  now  costs  less.  The  average  American 
salary  is  a  rich  man's  income  in  Europe  todav. 

U.  S.  Government  passenger  ships  are  now  among  the 
finest  afloat.  They  are  famed  alike  for  comfort,  cuisine 
and  service.  Every  detail  is.  arranged  to  delight  the  most 
exacting  traveler".  The  S.  S.  George  Washington,  flag- 
ship of  the  Shipping  Board's  fleet,  is  an  aristocrat  of  the 
Seas.  You  will  be  proud  to  sail  on  such  a  ship,  knowing  that 
it  is  in  part  your  ship.  See  Europe  this  year,  when  you  can 
see  more  at  less  cost.  Send  in  the  information  blank  and 
let  your  Government  give  you  the  information  you  need. 

If  you  cannot  take  an  ocean  trip,  clip  the  information 
blank  anyway  and  urge  some  friend  who  may  go  to  send 
it  in.  Do  not  send  the  blank  in  for  your  friend;  simply 
give  it  to  him  to  send  in.  Thus  you  will  help  build  the 
American  Merchant  Marine. 

For  information  in  regard  to  sailings  an  J  accommodations,  address 

United      States       Lines 
45  Broadzvay  New  York  City 

Moore  ar.d  McCormack,  Inc. 
Roosevelt  Steamship  Co.,  Inc. 
United  American   Line,  Inc. 


Write  for  Booklet 

Your  Government  wishes  the 
name  of  every  prospective  traveler. 
If  you  are,  considering  on  ocean 
voyage  tun/win  re,  send  the  infor- 
mation blank  noii — no  mutter 
when  you  intent!  to  go.  Yon  irill 
receive  without  cost  the  Govern' 
meat's  booklet  of  authentic  travel 
information;  description  of  ships 
and  literature  on  foreign  countries. 
You  will  be  under  no  obligation. 


u  s    INFORMATION  BLANK 

To  U.  S.  Shipping  Board 

Information  Section  2411 
Washington,   D.   C. 


U.  S  Shipping  Board 


V 


Information  Section  2411 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Please  send  without  obligation  the  IT.  S. 
Government  Book-let  giving  travel  facta 
mihI  also  information  regarding  the  I".  S. 
Government  ships. 

I  am  considering  a  trip  to  The  Orient  Q 
to  Europe       to  South  America 

I  have  definitely  decided  to  go  I  am 
merely  considering  the  trip  I  would  tro 
i-t  i.l  sd  class.  I  will  go  alone  3 
with  family  Q  with  others  D. 

If  I  so  date  wjll  be  about—  

21  >i  Xamc— — 

My  Strt  c  (  No.  or  R.  F.  D 

Tovn ^Statc 
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The  Daily  Office  Battle: 

Ledger  Paper  i>s.  Constant  Fingering 

1EDGER  work,  both  machine  and  hand,  demands  a  ledger 
j  paper  that  will  stand  punishment. 

Parsons  Defendum  Ledger  stays  crisp  under  excessive 
fingering;  presents  a  ready  writing  surface  to  the  pen  no 
matter  how  much  erasing  is  done; does  not  curl  or  bend  at 
the  edges  or  sag  in  the  binder. 

Parsons  Perfect  Hinge,  the  best  hinge  on  the  market,  can 
be  furnished  in  Defendum.  This  gives  the  book  the  desired 
flat  opening  effect. 

It  isn't  necessary  to  place  a  large  order  for  Parsons 
Defendum  Ledger.  Make  a  trial  of  a  few  hundred  sheets.  Ask 
for  buff.  It  relieves  eye  strain.  Your  own  paper  man  will 
supply  you. 

Parsons  Paper  Company,  Holvoke,  Mass. 

PARSONS 

Defendum  Ledger  Paper 

The  Largest  Selling  Ledger  Paper  in  the  World 


Since  1853- 


— makers  of 

Business 

Papers 


PENNANT 

SALTED  PEANUTS 


"PLANTERS"   have  made  Salted 
Peanuts    the    daily    confection 

When  you've  a  gnawing  hunger  that  simply  must  be 
satisfied — when  mealtime  seems  hours  away,  GET 
A  5c  BAG  OF  'PLANTERS  PENNANT  SALTED 
PEANUTS" — they're  good  and  good  for  you. 
There  are  approximately  250  food  calories  in  a  5c 
bag — the  same  as  in  a  slice  of  roast  beef. 

"PENNANTS"  are  roasted  in  a  rich  combination  of 
'j    vegetable  oils — an  aid  to  digestion. 

jr<T      Buy  them  everywhere— Eat  them  daily. 


<£. 


^1  \  \  Planters  Nut  &  Chocolate  Co. 
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Wilkes-Barre;  Pa. 
New  York 
San  Francisco 


Suffolk,  Va. 
Chicago 
Boston 
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MR.  PEANUT 

REO.U3.PAT.0Ff. 


Everywhere  in  f/ie\ 
"BedPermant"Ba$s\         \ 

Cat  them  daily  for 
hunger  and  health 
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Brings  to  Your  Home  the  Playing  of 

PADEREWSKI,     HOFFMAN,    CODOWSKY,     BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER, 
BAUER,  LHEVINNE,  DEPACHMANN,   SAINT-SAENS,  LESCHETIXKY 


Copyright,  2921,  The  Apollo  piano  Company 


The  Apollo  is  made  in  several  styles  of  Grands  and 
Uprights,  with  or  without  the  reproducing  or  player 
action-  As  a  piano.it  possesses  those  refinements  of 
manufacture,  that  exquisite  tone  quality  and  respon- 
sive touch  which  are  necessary  to  do  full  justice  to 
the  playing  of  great  pianists. 

Catalog  Sent  on  Request 

Booklets  describing  the  various  styles  of  the  Apollo 
and  giving  important  FACTS  of  great  value  to  those 
considering  the  purchase  of  a  reproducing  piano, 
player  piano  or  piano  will  be  sent,  without  obliga- 
tion, on  request. 

The  APOLLO  PIANO  COMPANY 

DeKalb,  Illinois 

New  York  Branch:  120  West  42nd  Street,  New  York 
Pacific  Coast  Branch:  98S  Market  Street,   San  Francisco 


Not  a  mechanical  approximation, 
but  the  living  rendition  exactly 
as  played  by  the  artist.  Every 
detail  of  shading,  tone,  touch  and 
expression  is  preserved. 

How  This  is  Accomplished 

The  pianist  plays  on  a  special  record- 
ing piano  which,  as  he  plays,  makes 
perforations  in  the  music  roll  to  match 
his  individual  rendition  in  every  de- 
tail. Expression  holes  are  cut  in  the 
edge  of  the  roll.  Responding  to  this 
personally  recorded  roll,  the  Apollo 
mechanism,  limitless  in  its  range  of 
pianistic  expression,  reproduces  the 
exact  interpretation  of  the  artist. 
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UeKalb,  Illinois  E 
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Without  obligation,  send  me  yourcara-  = 

log.     I   would    like   information,  par-  E 

ticularly  on  the  following,  as  checked:  E 

□  Grand  Piano  I 
Q   Upright  Piano 

□  Upright  Reproducing  Piano 

O  Grand  Reproducing  Piano  f 

□  Foot  Pedal  Player  Piano  i 
"3  Installation  of  Reproducing  Action  in  i 

my  Piano.  E 


E  Name  . 
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FREE  sample — 

r  or  cream 

— sent  to  anyone. 


DROMISING  theory  or  proven  fact — what's  your 
choice  when   health    is  involved?      Dr.   Lyon's 
has    preserved   teeth    for    over   fifty    years.      That's 
proven  safeu  .      No  drugs — -no  risk. 


Dr?L 


Joo  dentifrice  !/■  cfinc  teeth  Zfasfiionabk. 

[port  den  CJr~eciiH 

Approved  by  the  best  dental  authorities  for  over  fifty 


I.  W.  LYON  &  SONS,  Inc. 
530  West  27th  St..  New  York 


Canadian   Di-' 
LYMANS,   LI  Ml  . 
Moi  ■ 
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Bag  of  $4  75 


Delicious  Shelled  Peanuts 


Direct   from  trrower  by  Prepaid  Farcels 
Post  to   your  door.    More   and  better 

peanuts  than  Si  will  buy  at  stands  or 
stores.  Along  with  Recipe  Book  tell- 
ing  of  over  60  ways  to  use  them  as 
foods.  We  guarantee  prompt  delivery 
and  ship  at  once.  In  lbs,  S3. U0.  Jlouey 
back  if  not  delighted. 

EASTERN  PEANUT  CO..  12A,  HERTFORD,  N.  C. 
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36  old  world   cities  on  the 

Gates  Tour  that  takes  you  to 

Oberammergau 

LEAVING  New  Yor              n     ol  the  regular  Gates 
j    Tours,  sailings  beginning   in 

14  das  s  in  l  ram  e  before           1  ion   PI 

afterwards   there  co  itzcrl   ad    and 

almost  two  whole  we       in        I  world 

cities  will  be  visited.    O   tional    dat  a  of    1    ";rn   ,nl 
detours  may  be  irr   nged. 

Gates  European  Tours  $.V5  up 
Covering  steumshi-i  and  hotel  accommodation 

well    as   all    ordinary  si  htseeii 

Tours,  founded  in  1892,  have  earned  a   re    utation  oi 

social  exclusiven  are  in  reality  like  a  party 

of  congenial  friends  on  tour. 
Get   the   Gates  Complete  Tour  Boo  let.      Tours 

from  $395  upwards    Write  direct  or  apply  to  Raymond 

.%  WhitcombCo.,  Gen'l  Agcnt3,  at  any  ot  their  offices. 

Ask  for  Book  It  "A-i  1". 

AH   <iates  Tours  include  Paris  and  the  Amcriran  fiattleficldn 

GATES  TOURS  —  Founded  1892 

"World  Travel  at  Reasonable  Cost" 

22-i  Fifth  Avenue.   New   York 
London      Paris — Pome 


An  article  on  "The  Influence  of  the  Foreign  Missionary  in  China,"  which  comple- 
ments this  account  of  the  native  Chinese  religions,  has  unfortunately  been  crowded 
out  of  this  issue.     It  will  appear,  with  other  Chinese  material,  in  next  week's  issue. 


OTEEPED  in  a  superstition  which  en- 
^  dowed  the  very  stones  with  life  but 
acknowledged  no  Supreme  Being,  the 
Chinese,  we  are  told  by  various  writers, 
indulged  for  centuries  in  ancestor  worship 
and  propitiation  of  a  multitude  of  deities 
before  Confucius  gave  them  a  code  of 
ethics,  before  Gautama  Buddha  gaYe  them 
the  doctrine  of  absorption  into  Nirvana, 
and  before  Christianity  gave  them  the  hope 
of  personal  salvation.  So  long  has  ancient 
superstition  been  imbedded  in  the  Chinese 
character  that  all  the  later  faiths  were 
tinctured  by  it.  and  even  converts  to 
Christianity  are  said  occasionally  to  revert 
in  secret  to  the  riles  their  fathers  practised 
before  Christ  was  born  and  before  the 
torch  of  civilization  was  carried  into 
Europe. 

Three  religions,  according  to  the  "States- 
man's Year  Book,"  are  acknowledged  by 
the  Chinese  to  be  indigenous  and  adopted — 
Taoism,  a  form  of  philosophy  founded  by 
Lao-tse  500  years  before  the  Christian  era; 
Confucianism,  with  whieh  Taoism  is 
somewhat  conimixi .  and  Buddhism.  Con- 
fucianism, the  chief  moral  code  indenti- 
fiable  with  China,  has  little  outward 
ceremony,  with  the  exception  of  the  prac- 
tise of  ancestor  worship,  which  is  every- 
where observed  throughout  the  country 
and  was  commended  by  Confucius.  The 
study  and  contemplation  and  attempted 
performance  of  the  moral  precepts  of  the 
ancients  as  set  forth  by  Confucius  and  his 
disciples  constitute  the  duty  of  a  Confu- 
eianist.  No  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  is  main- 
tained at  the  public  expense,  nor  is  any 
priesthood  attached  to  Confucian  observ- 
ance. A  proposal  to  make  it  the  state 
religion  was  defeated  in  1912  and  1917  by 
the  Constitutional  Committee,  who,  how- 
ever, agreed  that  Confucianism  should  be 
the  basis  of  the  ethical  teaching  in  national 
education. 

Taoism  and  Buddhism  present  a  very 
gorgeous  and  elaborate  ritual,  Taoism — 
originally  a  pure  philosophy — having  ab- 
jectly copied  the  Buddhisl  ceremonial  on 
the  arrival  of  Buddhism  1,800  years  ago. 

Probably,  it   is  Said,  all  the  Chinese,  excepl 

the  Mohammedans  and  Christians,  prac- 
tise all  three  religions.  The  bulk  of  the 
people  'are  Buddhists,  according  to  the 
''China  Year  Book,"  tho  the  Chinese  con- 
ception of  Gautama's  doctrine  is  much 
mixed  with  primitive  ideas.  Probably  a 
more  correct  statement  of  facts  would  be 
that  China,  apart  from  the  monastical 
professions  of  Buddhism,  merely  recognizes 
one  religion  based  on  a  belief  in  the  anima- 
tion of  the  universe  with  good  and  evil 
spirits,  which  finds  expression,  as  one 
writer  has  said,  "in  countless  acts  of  pro- 
pitiation    or    exorcism,     all     designed     to 


preserve  or  restore  the  proper  balance  of 
power  between  good  and  evil,"  and  that  in 
this  religion  are  included  (1)  ancestor 
worship,  "the  very  core  of  the  religious  and 
social  life  of  the  people";  (2)  Confucianism, 
a  moral  code  rather  than  a  form  of  wor- 
ship: (3)  Taoism,  a  pure  philosophy,  and 
(4)  Buddhism;  the  last  two  supplying  the 
form  of  ritual  or  outward  observance  with- 
out calling  for  any  corresponding  degree  of 
religious  faith. 

The  primeval  form  of  the  religion  of  the 
Chinese,  and  its  very  core  to-day,  writes  Dr. 
J.  J.  M.  De  Groot  in  "The  Religion  of  the 
Chinese"    (Macmillan's),  is  Animism,  the 
same  element  wdiich  is  found  to  be  the  root 
of  many  primeval  religions  which  eminent 
thinkers  have  regarded  as  the  beginning  of 
all    religion,    of   whatever   kind.      Dr.    De 
Groot,  who  is  professor  of  Ethnography  in 
the  University  of  Leyden,  Holland,  writes 
that   in    China   this   primitive   religion   is 
based  on  an  implicit  belief  in  the  anima- 
tion of  the  universe,   and  of  every  being 
which  exists  in  it.     The  oldest  and  holiest 
books  of   the  country  teach  that  the  uni- 
verse   consists    of    two    souls    or    breaths, 
called  Yang  and  Yin,  the.  Yang  representing 
light,  warmth,  productivity,  and  life,  also 
the   heavens   from    which   all    these   good 
things   emanate;    and    the    Yin   being    as- 
sociated with  darkness,  cold,  death  and  the 
earth.     "The   Yang  is  subdivided  into  an 
indefinite  number  of  good  souls  or  spirits, 
called  shen,  the   Yin  into  particles  or  evil 
spirit s,    called    kwei,    specters;   it   is   these 
shen  and  kwei  which  animate  every  being 
and  every  thing.  .   .  .  The  universe  being 
in    all    its    parts    crowded    with    shen   and 
'kwei,  that  system  is,  moreover,  thoroughly 
polytheistic  and  polydemonistic.    The  gods 
are  such  shen  as  animate  heaven,  sun,  moon, 
the    stars,    wind,    rain,    clouds,    thunder, 
tire,    the    earth,    seas,    mountains,    rivers, 
rocks,    stones,    animals,    plants,    things  — 
in    particular   also    the    souls   of   deceased 
men.    And  as  to  the  demon  world,  nowhere 
under  heaven  is  il  so  populous  as  in  China. 
Kwei  swarm  everywhere,   in  numbers  in- 
estimable-,   it  is  an  axiom  which  constantly 
comes  out   in  conversing  with  the  people, 
that    they    haunt-    every    frequented    and 
lonely  spot,  and  that  no  place  exists  where 
man   is  safe  from   them."     All   these  gods 
require  sacrifice  and  propitiation,  the  good 
spirits  that  they  may  prevail  against  the 
eviL   and   the   evil   that   their  maligna ncy 
againsl  mankind  may  be  appeased.   Noise  is 
the  chief  agent  against  the  evil  spirits,  for 
"the  conviction  reigns  that  all  noise  what- 
ever, the  louder  the  better,  is  a  mighty  de- 
fense  against   demonry.      The    rattling   of 
drums,      the     clashing     of     cymbals,      the 
thundering  of  gongs   resound    throughout 
China   every   day,   especially    in    summer. 
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when  mortality  increases,  compelling  the 
people  to  redouble  their  devil-expelling 
energy.  Noise-making  is  in  China  a  work  of 
merit,  frequently  performed  gratuitously 
by  benevolenl  people  for  the  sake  of  private 
and  public  weal  and  health." 

Ancestor  worship  enters  into  the  lib'  of 
the  Chinese  'as  a  religion  in  a  more  real 
form  than  any  other  system,  we  are  told, 
the  spirils  of  ancestors  being  worshiped, 
and  attempts  to  merit,  their  good-will  and 
kindly  offices  being  made  more  conscien- 
tiously than  in  the  dealings  with  the 
numerous  deities  incorporated  with  Taoism 
and  Buddhism.  The  worship  of  ancestors, 
according  to  the  "China  Year  Book,"  is  a 
natural  corollary  to  Confucianism,  tho 
antecedent  to  it.  Confucius,  born  551  B. 
C.  and  died  479  B.  C,  is  not  worshiped  as 
a  god,  but  sacrifices  are  offered  in  his  name 
by  the  State,  and  in  numerous  temples 
throughout  the  country  by  the  officials. 
The  cult,  however,  is  said  not  to  appeal  to 
the  masses,  the  temple  observances  being 
confined  to  the  official  classes  and  literati. 
At  the  same  time  Confucianist  ideals  of 
life  and  conduct  permeate  the  whole  people. 

Taoism  is  theoretically  the  development 
of  a  philosophy — the  doctrine  of  the  right 
way,  the  "return"  to  which  represents  the 
consummation  of  supreme  happiness — 
enunciated  by,  or  rather  attributed  to, 
Lao-tse.  As  practised  to-day  in  China. 
Taoism  is  "a  debased  ritual  embodying  a 
polytheistic  hotchpotch  of  witchcraft  and 
demonology."  According  to  R.  F.  John- 
ston, in  "Lion  and  Dragon  in  Northern 
China"   (John  Murray,  London): 

"Most  of  the  Taoist  temples  (in  the 
territory  of  Wei-hai-wei)  are  poor  in  outward 
appearance,  and  their  interiors  are  often 
dirty  and  evil-smelling;  while  the  images 
of  the  numerous  Taoist  deities  are  of  cheap 
manufacture  and  tawdry  in  ornament.  .  .  . 
It  is  only  the  larger  temples  that  have 
resident  priests.  .  .  .  The  official  duties 
of  the  priests  consist  in  very  little  more 
than  looking  after  the  temple  buildings, 
seeing  to  the  repair  of  the  images  when 
their  clay  arms  and  legs  fall  off  (this  is  a 
duty  they  often  shirk),  and  calling  atten- 
tion of  the  deities  to  the  presence  of  visitors 
who  have  brought  offerings  and  desire  to 
offer  up  prayers. 

"Their  services  as  magicians  and  re- 
tailers of  charms  are  also  invoked  from 
lime  to  time  by  private  persons.  .  .  . 
Apart  from  these  (occasional)  visits,  the 
temples  are  usually  deserted  except  on  one 
or  two  annual  occasions,  such  as  the  cele- 
bration of  a  local  festival.  The  temple  then 
becomes  one  of  the  centers  of  attraction, 
and  its  precincts  are  thronged  from  morning 
to  night  by  crowds  of  well-dressed  men  and 
women  and  children,  eager  to  register  their 
vows  or  make  petitions.  The  worshipers 
knock  their  heads  on  the  ground  as  ac- 
knowledgment of  humility  and  powerless- 
aess,  while  the  priest  strikes  a  tinkling 
bronze  bowl  with  a  view  to  awakening  the 
god  from  his  slumber. 

"'In  front  of  every  image  stand  jars 
Containing  sticks  of  burning  incense.  .  .  . 
'Die  courtyard  resounds  with  fire-crackers 
and  bombs  which  are  supposed  to  frighten 
away  spirits  of  evil.  ...  In  front  of  the 
temple  stands  the  open-air  stage  where  a 
group  of  masked  or  painted  actors  'perform. 
.    .    .    Popular    Taoism    provides    deities 
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YOU  WILL  always  find  people 
ready  to  retail  opinions  on  things 
they  know  nothing  about — including 
investments. 

In  the  investment  of  your  money,  you 
should  be  guided  by  men  of  technical 
knowledge  and  experience. 

The  security  back  of  every  bond  we 
offer  has  had  the  careful  scrutiny  of 
our  officers. 
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our  monthly  Purchase  Sheet.  Sent  on 
request  for  D  173. 


The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Hank  Building,  New  York 
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"The  Right  Fire  Brick 
for  Your  Practice!" 

Since  I  made  that  thorough  personal  inspection  of  your  plant 
conditions  the  other  day,  Mr.  Brown,  our  Research  Dept.  has 
been  carefully  analyzing  my  report. 

"As  a  result,  I  am  now  able  to  come  to  you  and  say,  'Here  is  the 
specific  brand  of  Laclede  Fire  Brick  for  the  particular  furnace 
problem  that  confronts  you.' 

All  of  our  numerous  brands  are  good,  of  course,  but  it  wouldn't 
do  at  all  to  simply  give  you  'a  good  fire  brick.'  Too  many  firms 
are  still  buying  that  way.  They  haven't  yet  realized  that  a  good  fire 
orick  will  not  last  long  in  the  wrong  place. 

'On  the  other  hand,  more  and  more  industrial  executives  like 
yourself  are  realizing  every  day  that  application  is  the  all-important 
thing  in  selecting  fire  brick.  Looking  around  for  a  manufacturer 
who  is  noted  for  his  ability  to  furnish  the  particular  brand  best 
adapted  to  a  specific  requirement,  they  naturally  turn  to  Laclede- 
Christy — with  78  years  of  experience  behind  our  recommendations. 
That's  why  Laclede  Fire  Brick  are  used  by  such  firms' as  Standard 
Oil,  Westinghouse  Electric,  Buick,  Ford,  Bethlehem  Steel,  Illinois 
Glass,  Armour,  etc. 

A  car-load,  you  say?  Fine!  We'll  be  able  to  ship  immediately, 
from  stock,  and  I  know  it  won't  take  you  long  to  realize  beyond  a 
doubt  that  these  are  the  most  economical  fire  brick  you  have  ever 
used. ' ' 

IMPORTANT:  Industrial  Executives  may  procure  our 
valuable  new  booklet— "Are  Refractories  Imposing  a 
Limitation  on  Stoker  Performance?" — by  writing-  us  on 
their  firm  letterhead. 

LACLEDE-CHRISTY,   ST.   LOUIS 

Branch  Offices:  I'roples  Gas  Bldg.  Nrw  York.   504.  50  Fast  42nd  St. 

Pittsburg,.  901  Oliver  Bide.  Detroit.  855  Book  Bid?. 
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THE  ANIMISM  OF  CHINA'S  RELIGIONS 
Continued 

or  spiritual  patrons  for  all  the  forces  of 
nature,  diseases  (from  the  devil-possession 
to  toothache),  wealth  and  rank  and  happi- 
Q(  ss,  war.  old  age,  death,  childbirth,  towns, 
and  villages,  trades,  mountains,  and  rivers 
and  seas,  lakes  and  canals,  heaven  and 
thunder,  every  separate  part  and  organ 
of  the  human  body,  and,  indeed,  for  almost 
everything  that  is  cognizable  by  the  senses, 
and  a  good  deal  that  is  not." 

Buddhism  in  China  proper,  where  it  was 
introduced  from  India  during  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  is  said  to  bear 
little  resemblance  to  the  religion  in  its 
purer  forms.  If  it  exists  anywhere  in  China 
as  a  pure  faith,  it  will  be  only,  we  are  told, 
in  some  of  the  great  monasteries,  and  even 
in  these  monkhood  is  "almost  a  degenerate 
class."  As  a  religion  of  the  people  it  is 
hardly  distinguishable  from  Taoism,  whose 
deities  it  has  had  to  borrow  largely  in  order 
to  popularize  its  own  temples.  It  is  esti- 
mated officially  that  Mohammedanism  is 
the  religion  of  from  15,000,000  to  20,000,000 
people  in  China,  to  be  found  chiefly  in 
Chinese  Turkestan,  Kansu,  Shensi  and 
Yunnan.  The  first  Mohammedans  entered 
China  overland  in  the  7th  century.  Tho 
no  disabilities  are  placed  upon  them  for 
their  religion,  the  Mohammedans  are 
marked  off  from  the  rest  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen  almost  as  distinctly,  it  is  said, 
as  if  they  were  of  a  separate  nationality. 

Christianity,  as  far  as  available  records 
go,  was  introduced  into  China  by  the 
Nestorian  priest  Alopen  in  A.  D.  635. 
This  belief  rests  on  the  authority  of  the 
Nestorian  monument,  discovered  at  Sianfu 
in  lt)2.">,  the  inscription  on  which  purports  to 
describe  the  diffusion  of  the  Christian  relig- 
ion through  the  Middle  Kingdom.  It  was 
not.  however,  until  after  the  Treaty  of  Nan- 
king, we  are  told,  that  Protestant  missionary 
work  in  China  made  any  conspicuous 
headway.  Religious  liberty  is  now  guaran- 
teed under  treaties  with  the  chief  Powers. 
In  1919,  according  to  the  "China  Mission 
Year  Book,"  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
was  represented  by  52  bishops,  1,372 
European  priests,  936  Chinese  priests, 
1,954,693  members,  and  387,680  catechu- 
mens. Protestantism,  according  to  sta- 
tistics prepared  by  the  China  Continuation 
Committee,  1918-1921,  is  thus  represented: 
Ordained  foreign  ministers.  1,299;  ordained 
native  ministers.  1 ,058;  unordained  ( Chinese 
evangelistic  forces,  10,12'.);  missionary 
stations,  1,021;  organized  congregations, 
6,374;  evangelistic  centers.  8,831;  com- 
municants, 344,974;  total  Christian  com- 
munity, including  baptized  aon-communi- 
cants  and  those  under  instruction,  617,- 
194;  Sunday-school  pupils  (not  included 
in   the    preceding   figures)   220,883.      The 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  said  to  have  made  immense 

strides  in  China  during  the  past  few  years. 
It  now  has  thirty  Associations  in  various 
Cities,    and    171    School   Associations.      The 

membership  of  the  former  is  H,699,  and  of 
the  latter,  29,639. 
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January  4. — Eamonn  De  Valera  issues  a 
statement  warning  the  Irish  people 
against  the  Anglo-Irish  peace  treaty. 

Premiers  Lloyd  George  and  Briand  meet 
in  Cannes,  France,  to  discuss  means  of 
bringing  accord  between  Franco  and 
Great  Britain,  and  to  plan  for  the  eco- 
nomic restoration  of  Europe. 

January  5. — A  "Peace  Committee"  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  fails  to  compose 
the  differences  between  those  in  the 
Dail  Eireann  who  favor  the  Anglo-Irish 
peace  treaty  and  those  who  oppose  it. 

American  relief  workers  now  place  the 
number  of  probable  deaths  this  winter 
in  the  Russian  famine  area  at  between 
5,000,000  and  10,000,000.  Typhus  is 
reported  to  be  increasing,  and  at  several 
places  frozen  bodies  are  awaiting  burial. 

January  6. — Eamonn  De  Valera  resigns  as 
head  of  the  Irish  Republic,  and  then 
withdraws  his  resignation  on  condition 
that  the  Dail  Eireann  take  a  vote  on 
the  Anglo-Irish  treaty  within  forty- 
eight  hours. 

The  Allied  Supreme  Council,  meeting  in 
Cannes,  France,  calls  an  international 
conference  to  bo  held  during  March  in 
Genoa,  Italy,  to  undertake  the  problem 
of  reconstructing  Europe.  Russia  and 
Germany  are  invited  to  attend  the 
conference. 

January  7. — The  Dail  Eireann  ratifies  the 
treaty  with  England,  establishing  the 
Irish  r^ree  State,  by  a  vote  of  04  to  57. 

The  Allied  Supreme  Council  requests  the 
German  Government  to  send  represen- 
tatives for  consultation  with  the  Supreme 
Council  on  the  question  of  reparations. 

January  9. — Eamonn  De  Valera  resigns  as 
President  of  the  "Irish  Republic,"  and 
fails  of  reelection  by  a  vote  of  60  to  58. 

The  Economic  Commit  tee  of  the  Allied 
Supreme  Council  authorizes  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  British  corporation  with 
a  capital  stock  of  £2,000,000  sterling  as 
the  parent- body  of  foreign  subsidiary 
companies  whose  object  will  be  the 
development  of  trade  in  those  countries 
where  economic  conditions  render  aid 
necessary. 

Tlie  Russian  Soviet  Government  officially 

accepts  the  invitation  of  the  Allies  to 
attend  the  international  conference 
at  Genoa. 

January  10 — -Arthur  Griffith,  founder  of 
Sinn  Fein,  is  elected  President  of  the 
Dail  Eireann. 

The  opening  session  of  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations  is  held  at  Geneva. 

DOMESTIC 

January  4. — The  Japanese  and  Chinese 
delegates  to  the  Washington  Arms 
Conference  resume  direct  negotiations 
on  Shantung. 

January  5. — The  five  naval  Powers  repre- 
sented at  the  Washington  Arms  Confer- 
ence agree  not  to  use  submarines  as 
commerce  destroyers. 

The  Committee  on  Pacific  and  Far  East- 
ern questions  agrees  to  a  provision  for 
increasing  China's  revenues  by  $156,- 
000.000  silver,  annually,  by  a  revision 
of  tier  tariff,  and  to  call  for  a  diplomatic 
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The  business  of 
America  demands 
at  this  time  the 
best  banking  ser- 
vices obtainable. 
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COMMERCIAL 

BANKS 

CHICAGO 

Complete  Banking  Service 
More  Than  $55,000,000  Invested  Capital 
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Home-Study 

Business  Courses 

Do  you  want  an  important,  high-salaried 
position?  You  can  have  one  if  you  can  do 
the  work.  LaSalle  experts  will  show  you  how,  guide 
you  step  by  step  to  success  and  help  solve  your  per- 
sonal business  problems.  Our  plan  enables  you  to 
train  during  spare  hours  without  interference  with 
your  present  duties.  Give  us  your  name  and  address 
and  mark  with  an  "X"  below  thekind  of  position  you 
want  to  fill.  We  will  mail  catalog  and  full  particulars 
regarding  our  low  cost  monthly  payment  plan.  Also 
our  valuable  book  for  ambitious  men.  "Ten  Years' 
Promotion  In  One."  Tear  out.  mark  and  mail  the  cou- 
pon today.  No  obligation  to  you.  Let  us  prove  to  you 
how  this  step  has  helped  thousands  of  ambitious  men 
to  real  success. 

LaSalle  Extension 
University 

Dept.  152-RA  Chicago,  111. 

Please  send  me  catalog 
full  information  regarding  th< 
course  and  service  I  have 
marked  with  an  X  below.  Also 
a  copy  of   your  book,  "Ten 
Years'  Promotion  in  One,' 
all  without  obligation  to  me. 

□  Business  Management:  Training  for  Official, 
Managerial,  Sales,  and  Executive  positions. 
□  Higher  Accountancy:  Training  for  positions 
as  Auditor,  Comptroller,  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countant, Cost  Accountant,  etc. 
□  Traffic  Management— Foreign  and  Domestic: 
Training  for  positions  as  Railroad  and  Industrial 
Traffic  Manager,  etc. 

□  Railway  Accounting  and  Station  Manage- 
ment: Training  for  Railway  Auditors,  Comp- 
trollers, Accountants,  Clerks,  Station  Agents, 
Members  of  Railway  and  Public  Utilities  Com- 
missions, etc. 
I      I  Law:    Training  for  Bar:  LL.  B.  Degree. 

□  Commercial  Law:  Reading.  Reference,  and 
Consultation  Service  for  Business  Men. 
□  Industrial  Management  Efficiency:  For  Ex- 
ecutives, Managers,  Office  and  Shop  Employes 
and  those  desiring  practical  training  in  indus- 
trial management  principles  and  pra'ctice. 

□  Modern  Business  Correspondence  and  Prac- 
tice: Training  for  Sales  and  Collection  Corre- 
spondents; Sales  Promotion  Managers;  Credit 
and  Office  Managers;  Correspondence  Super- 
visors, Secretaries,  etc. 

□  Banking  and  Finance:  Training  for  executive 
positions  in  Banks  and  Financial  Institutions. 
□  Modern  Foremanship  and  Production  Meth- 
ods: Training  in  the  direction  and  handling  of 
industrial  forces  —  for  Executives,  Managers, 
Superintendents,  Contractors,  Foremen,  Sub- 
foremen,  etc. 

□  Personnel  and  Employment  Management: 
Training  for  Employers.  Employment  Managers, 
Executives,  Industrial  Engineers. 

□  Business  English:    Training  for  Business  Cor- 
respondents and  Copy  Writers. 
Expert  Bookkeeping:   Training;  for  position  as 
Head  Bookkeeper. 
I      I  Commercial  Spanish 

Effective   Speaking 

C.P.  A.  Coaching  for  Advanced  Accountants 


Name , 

Present  Position  , 
Address , .., 


FLORIDA 

FruitlandParkin  Florida's  lake  jeweled  high- 
lands will  appeal  to  the  homi  who, 
whether  wishing  land  oran  orange  u\<<\  e,  de- 
sires the  lust.  Write  for  book  of  actual  photo- 
graphs and  learn  how  you  can  own  your  own 
grove  on  easy  payments.  BOARD  OF  TRADE, 
103  Trade- A  venue,  Fruitland  Park,  Florida. 


Dress  Designing  Lessons  FREE 


Women — Girls — 15  or   over,  can   eas''y  learn 
iand(308jumeDe  .rintc  Uicirspare 

Cut  and 

Mai!  to 

FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 

Dent.  A703 

Many  Start  Parlors  in     •    Rochester.  N.  V. 

Their  Own  Homes.       /  __.  ._    „.,_„ 

.*    Sf-n'l     me     AT    ONCE 

*    free   sample    lessons  in 

'   the  subjec.  here  checked. 

/  D  Dress  resigning  0  Millinery 
$ 
I    Name 


moments  IN  TEN  WEEKS 
*»        Dress    and     Costume    De- 
%  signers    Frequently    Earn 

$45  to  $100  a  Week  . 


Every    woman     wl\p     n'.w 

ewtag  should 

OeHJjfning. 


Millinery 
Mail 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


convention   in   Peking   looking   to   the 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops. 

President  Harding  informs  two  wounded 
soldiers  that  he  has  no  intention  of 
issuing  any  executive  order  placing 
public  health  physicians  on  a  civilian 
status. 

January  6? — The  House  adopts  the  Trea- 
sury bill  appropriating  $9,250,000  for 
enforcement  of  liquor  and  narcotic 
laws,  the  increase  of  $1,7.30,000  over  last 
year's  allowance  prodding  for  828 
additional  agents. 

Direct  negotiations  over  the  Shantung 
question  between  the  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese delegates  to  the  Washington  Arms 
Conference  are  formally  broken  off, 
Japan  refusing  to  enter  into  any  terms 
for  surrendering  her  alleged#  rights  in 
Shantung  within  the  next  five  years. 

January  7. — The  five  major  naval  Powers 
represented  at  the  Washington  Arms 
Conference  agree  to  outlaw  gas  and 
poisonous  liquids  as  weapons  of  war, 
and  invite  world  adherence  to  the  pro- 
hibition as  a  rule  of  international  law. 

The  General  Council  of  United  Labor 
Bodies  is  organized  in  New  York,  its 
aim  being  to  amalgamate  all  radical 
labor  groups  into  one  general  labor 
movement. 

January  8. — The  naval  committee  of  the 
Washington  Arms  Conference  adopts 
a  resolution  declaring  it  is  not  at  present 
practicable  to  limit  the  numbers  or 
characteristics  of  aircraft,  either  com- 
mercial or  military. 

January  10. — Secretary  Hoover  calls  repre- 
sentatives of  the  large  railroads  and  of 
the  railway  brotherhood  and  other  rail- 
way uni  >ns  into  a  series  of  conferences, 
"in  an  effort  to  avert  any  possible  con- 
troversy lut  ween  railroads  and  their 
employers." 

Bootleg  liquor,  made  with  wood  alcohol, 
kills  seven  more  men  in  eastern  New 
Jersey. 

A  "tentative  agreement"  for  an  investi- 
gation of -wholesale  and  retail  prices 
throughout  the  country,  to  be  carried 
on  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  Com- 
merce Department  and  Department  of 
Labor,  is  reported  by  Attorney-General 
Daugherty. 

Five  soldiers  testify,  before  a  Senate  Com- 
mittee investigal  ing  charges  that  Amer- 
ican soldiers  had  been  hanged  without 
trial  in  France,  and  that  an  army  major 
shot  some  of  his- own  men  during  the 
fighting  around  Verdun. 

Governor  Edward  I.  Edwards,  of  Xew 
Jersey,  recommends  to  the  Legislature 
the  repeal  of  the  "dry"  law  in  Xew 
Jersey. 


Amenities. — Mollie  came  home  after  a 
visit  for  the  afternoon  with  five-vear-old 
Nellie. 

"Oh,  mother!"  she  cried,  "Nellie  was 
rude  and  cross  all  the  afternoon.  She 
just  quarreled  and  quarreled!" 

"Well,"  said  mother,  "if  a  little  girl 
had  treated  me  that  way  when  I  was  a 
little  girl,  I  should  have  come  home." 

"Well,  /  didr't,"  said  Mollie.  "/.just 
slapped  her  face  and  slaved." — Life. 


FRENCH 

GLUTEN 

BREAD 


BRUSS0N 

JEUNE 


The  famous  Brusson  Jeune  Gluten  Bread  is  a  sc  ien- 
tific  food  specially  prepared  for  the  diet  in  cases  of 
diabetes  and  obesity.  Do  not  confuse  this  bread  with 
heavy,  brown  "health"  breads.  Bruss  in  Gluten  Bread 
is  pure  white,  palatable,  and  never  becomes  stale.  If 
your  grocer  cannot  supply  you,  send  S2.00  for  box  ol 
15  loaves.    Sent  postpaid  anywhere  in  United  -States 

GUSTAV   MULLER,    Importer 
18  South  William  St.  NEW  YORK 


BEAUTY    SPOTS 

We  plan  and  execute  Lawn  and  Park  Plant- 
ings everywhere.  Get  our  Free  Book  and 
tell  us  what  your  problem  is  so  our  Service 
can  help  you. 

THE  DINSMORE  LANDSCAPE  SERVICE 
1240  Peters  Avenue,  Troy,  Ohio. 


Learn  to  Dance 


CAN  TEACH  YOU.     Fox-Trot,  One-Step.  Two-Step 
Waltz  and  newest  "up-to-the-minute"  so.-i^ty  dances 
in  a  few  hours— at  home — in  private  by  the  wonderful 

Peak  System  of   Mail  Instruction 

REMARKABLE  NEW  METHOD.    Easy — fascinating 
RESULTS    GUARANTEEO.      No    rnusic-no  partner 
needed.     Thousands  taught  successfully. 
WRITE  ME  TODAY  for  my  interesting  FREE  BOOK! 
Special  low  offer  if  you  answer  at  once 

M.  B. 
Chicago,  III. 


WILLIAM  CHANDLER  PEAK. 
Studio  674  4737  Broadway 


tiirpees 

Seeds 
Grow 
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i  Burpee's  Annual  is  the  Lead- 
j  ing  American  Seed  Catalog.  It 
describes  the  Burpee  Quality- 
Seeds  with  a  hundred  of  the 
finest  vegetables  and  flowers 
illustrated  in  color.  If  you 
are  interested  in  gardening 
or  farming,  Burpee's  Annual 
will  be  mailed  to  you  free. 
Write  today  for  your  copy  of  Burpee's  Annual 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co, 

Seed  Growers    Philadelphia 


Life 
Beauty 


Productiveness 


are  alt  combined  in  Progress  Trees  and 
Plants.  Orchard  men  like  them  because 
they  grow  and  bear.  Everybody  admires 
Progress  Ornamental  plantings,  because 
they  reflect  gladness  everywhere. 

THE    PROGRESS  NURSERIES 
1315    Peters    Ave.  Troy,  Ohio 


YOU  CAN 


Lave  a  business-proles 

simi  ol  your  own  ami  earn 
big  income  in  serviie  fees. 
A  New  system  of  foot  correction:  readily  learned  by 
anyone  at  nou.e  in  a  few  weeks  Easy  terms  for  training, 
open  in  ;s  everywhere  with  all  i  tie  trade  you  can  attend  to. 
No  capita  1  required  or  goods  to  buy,  bo  agency  or  soliciting. 

Address  Stephenson  Laboratory,  3  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mass. 


Unexcelled  for  repairing  china,  glassware,  earthen- 
ware, furniture,  meerschaum,  vases,  books;  for 
tipping   bi'liard  cues.  etc.     Keep  it  handy. 

The  reliable  cer  lent,  famous  since  1876. 

Major's  Rubber  and  leather  Cements  are  good — give  full  satisfaction 

.All  tlirec  kinds — 20c  per  bottle.  At  dealers  or  write  us. 
MAJOR  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  New  York 


Higher  Education 


Courses  in  English,  Spanish, 
Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Draw- 
ing, Education,  Business  and  in 
35  other  subjects  are  given  by  cor- 
respondence.    Begin  any  time. 

GJlje  $mtirrflit£  of  dUftraga 

Cth  Year  Division  9,      Chicago.  111.  | 


HOME 
STUDY 


SOME  CHINESE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


(Translated  in  Verse  by  Arthur  Guiterman, 
for    his    volume,    "Chips    of    Jade," 
Copyrighted  by  E.  P.  Out  ion  &  Co.) 

A  Hi  ro,  fallen,  strives  to  stand 
Himself,  and  .asks  no  Helping  Hand. 


Eighl  Sailors;   Seven  want  to  steer. 
That  Junk  won't  come  to  Port,  I  fear. 

Who  owes  no  Debt  for  Crust  or  Crumb 
Can  sleep  within  a  Beaten  Drum. 


'Plie   Starveling   Cat   maintains    the    Firm 

Belief 
That  every  Well-fed  Cat  must  be  a  Thief. 
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Each    Sect   has  still   its  Truth,   tho   many 

shame  it, 
And  every  Truth  a  Prophet  to  proclaim  it. 

We  scheme,  we  toil,  we  pray 

In  wretched  plight, 
For  what? — Three  Meals  a  Day, 

One  Sleep  at  Night! 

Should  half  tho  Plaintiff  says  be  true, 
Beheading's  much  too  good  for    you. 

When  you,  in  turn,  have  had  your  saj  , 
The  Case  looks  all  the  other  way! 


In  Talk  he's  a  Wonder, 
But  Small  are  his  Gains. 

How  loud  is  the  thunder! 
How  little  it  Rains! 


The  Heron  sought  to  sup  his  fill 
(pon  the  Clam  who  caught  his  bill 
And  held  him  fast,   till,  nothing  loath, 
The  Hungry  Fisher  bagged  them  Both. 


How  small  the  Heavens  are,  the  Frog  can 

tell; 
He's  seen  them! — from  the  Bottom  of  the 

Well. 

In  Mighty  Years  to  dwell  on  Earth, 
Expect  not  Thirty  Thousand  Days  of  Mirth. 


Man's  High  Resolve  has  made  the  World 

his  own, 
lint    Woman's    Smile    has    overturned    a 

Throne. 

Fame  is  the  Dew  on  the  Jasmine  Stalk, 
Fame  is  the  Scream  of  a  passing  Hawk. 
Fame   is   the   Foam   of   the   Vessel's    Keel, 
Fame  is  a  dying  Thunder  Peal, 
Fame  is  the  Scent  on  the  Mountain  Moss 
Lett   when  the1  Musk  Deer -bounds  across. 


Within    the   Home  where   fewer   Servants 
dwell, 
Willi  greater  Speed  the  Daily  Work-  is 
done; 
Oik-  Man  will  bring  Two  Buckets  from  the 
Well; 
Two    Men,    between    them    both,    will 
carry  One. 

Make  friends  with  Merchants — and  your 
Wealth  will  grow; 

A  Take  friends  with  Nobles — and  your 
Wealth  will  go; 

Make  friends  with  Boors— and  Learn  to  use 
your  Fists; 

Make  friends  with  Priests — and  sign  Sub- 
scription Lists. 


NEW  YORK  , 

(ENTRALj 

^     LINES      J 


Bound  up  with 
the  Destiny  of  the  Country 

"^TT^HE  road  with  a  destiny  bound  up  with  that  of  half 
X  the  country,"  says  the  Boston  Commercial,  review- 
ing the  development  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines. 

This  railroad  system  stretches  from  the  North 
Atlantic  ports  of  New  York  and  Boston,  across  the 
rich  manufacturing  states  that  have  given  America 
its  world  leadership  in  industry  —  reaching  the  center 
of  the  automobile  industry  at  Detroit,  and  the  heart 
of  the  iron  and  steel  district  at  Pittsburgh;  and  its 
western  terminals  are  at  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  the 
Mississippi  Valley  gateways  to  the  granaries  of  theWest. 

Within  the  territory  served  by  the  New  York  Central 
Lines  are  50  million  people,  producing  65%  of  the 
manufactures  of  the  country.  Over  these  Lines  is  car- 
ried a  tenth  of  the  rail-borne  commerce  of  the  country 
—  a  traffic  greater  than  that  of  all  the  railways  of 
England  and  France. 

From  the  first  courageous  railroad  experiments  of 
nearly  a  century  ago,  to  the  modern  achievement  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  Limited  service  between 
New  York  and  Chicago,  the  New  York  Central  Lines 
have  been  not  only  carriers  of  commerce,  but  essential 
factors  in  the  upbuilding  of  American  communities 
and  industries. 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

BOSTON  &  ALBANY  -  MICHIGAN  CENTRAL  -  BIG  FOUR  -  LAKE  ERIE  &  WESTERN 

KANAWHA  SfMICHICAN  -TOLEDO  &OHIO  CENTRAL-  PITTSBURGH  &IAKE  ERIE 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL-  AND  -SUBSIDIARY     LINES 
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Save  the  Surface— a  form  of  Thrift  vital  to  your  property 


CONSERVATION  of  property  is 
as  sound  thrift  as  putting  money 
in  the  bank,  or  taking  out  an  insurance 
policy.  The  annual  property  loss  from 
deterioration  far  exceeds  the  loss  from 
fire.  Fire  destroys  only  one  out  of  every 
two  hundred  buildings.  Rust  and  rot 
attack  every  building.  Are  you  insured 
against  them?  If  every  owner  painted 
his  property  when  it  needs  painting, 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  would 
be  saved  annually  to  the  nation. 

The  timely  application  of  paint  and 
varnish,  in  addition  to  improving 
appearance  and  sanitary  conditions, 
extends  the  life  of  property  almost  in- 
definitely. 

Painting  and  'varnishing  done 

802  ©  £ave  the  Surface  Campaign,  1922 


Think  of  the  floors  that  are  thirsting 
for  paint  and  varnish  —  of  the  good 
furniture  that  is  going  to  pieces  for 
lack  of  surface  protection — of  the  win- 
dows and  doors  that  are  warping  and 
buckling,  because  of  the  dampness, 
which  paint  would  keep  out- — of  the 
cornices  and  fire  escapes  and  screens 
that  are  rusting  away! 
You  know  whether  or  not  your  property 
needs  painting.  Get  an  estimate  on  the 
painting  you  ought  to  have  done.  See 
your  local  painter  or  paint  dealer  about 
it.  Every  day  you  put  off  painting 
costs  you  money.  Do  you  believe  in 
thrift?  Good!  Back  up  your  belief. 
Do  something  about  it. 

NOW  helps  solve  the  unemployment  problem 


TODAY  it  costs  less  to 
paint  than  it  did.  The 
cost  of  materials  has  led  in 
the  downward  economic 
trend  of  manufactured 
products.  But  no  matter 
what  it  costs,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  it  always  costs 
more  not  to  paint  than  to 
paint.  Rust  and  rot  go  on 
till  you  check  them.  The 
logical  time  to  paint  and 
varnish  is  NOW. 


SAVE  THE  SURFACE 
CAMPAIGN 

507  The  Bourse 
Philadelphia 
A  co-operative  movement 
by  Paint,  Varnish  and  Al- 
lied Interests  whose  prod- 
ucts and  services  conserve, 
protect  and  beautify  practi- 
cally every  kind  ofproperty. 
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SOME  CHINESE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Continued 


The  Petty  Rascal's  Fetters  clank; 
The  Wholesale  Robber  starts  a  Rank. 


Your    Arm    is    broken?     Do    not    grieve 
Aloud,  but  Hide  it  in  your  Sleeve. 


Who    seeks    the    Tiger's   Cubs,    must    dare 
The  Peril  of  the  Tiger's  [.air. 


When   Monkeys    fight    they    scatter   Dirt; 
When  Tigers  battle,  One  gets  hurt. 


One   Kind   Word    keeps    I  he    Heart   aglow 
Through  Three   Long  Months  of   Ice  and 
Snow. 

Fish  see  the  Bait  alone;   and  is  it  stranger 
That  Men  should  see  the  Profit,   not   the 
Danger? 


The  Needy  Student  reading  late  at  night, 
Bored  through  the  Wall  to  steal  his  neigh- 
bor's Light. 

Oh,  when  the  Whale  is  floundering  in  the 

Shoal, 
How  all  the  Minnows  laugh  to  see  him  roll! 

As  Ripening  Cornfields  dread  a  Blighting 

Breeze, 
Old  Age  fears  Penury  with  trembling  knees. 


Search  thrice  thy  Heart  and  thrice  thy  Soul 

again; 
Thus  shalt  thou  know  the  Minds  of  Other 

.Men.  

Who  trusts  Too  Many  often  ends 

By  losing  trust  in  All. 
Lend    not    your    Pillars    to    your    Friends 

Or  else  your  Roof  may  fall. 


Since  Riches  lead  to  Vice, 
And  Poverty  to  Theft, 

Outside  of  Paradise 
Is  any  Virtue  left? 


You  have  Muscle,  he  has  Wealth: 
Spending  these  for  Wine  and  Bread, 

He  gains  Illness,  you  gain  Health; 
Which  one  blither  goes  to  bed? 


The  Ox  plows  the  Plain, 

The  Fowl  eats  tin-  Grain; 
And  some  bear  the  Pain, 
And  some  keep  the  Gain. 


In  Babbling,  Gorging  Food,  or  Quenching 

Drouth, 
All  Mischief  comes  through  Opening  the 

Mouth. 

Up,  Farmer!     Toil 
While  Dawn  is  hazy ! 

The  Good  Brown  Soil 
Is  never  lazy. 


Teach  your  Son  a  Trade  before  he's  twentj  . 

Whatsoe'er  his  Powers. 
Plant    your   Fields   with    Rice   and    Beans 
aplenty — 

Not  too  many  Flowers. 


The   Good   Man's   Course   is   straight    and 
true 

As  that  of  him  whose  feel 
A  Frightened  Little  Fig  pursue 

Along  a  Narrow  Street. 


Being  Tour 
Own  Partner 


l\  GROWING  industry  requiring  the  additional  invest- 
ment of  Seven  Hundred  and  Forty  Million  Dollars  a 
year  is  a  good  thing  to  be  interested  in ! 

At  least  that  much  new  capital  will  be  required  each 
year  for  the  next  five  years  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing 
demands  for  electric  service,  the  installation  of  adequate 
generating  units  and  distribution  systems  for  the  exten- 
sion of  such  service  not  only  to  the  10,375,200  customers 
of  today,  but  to  an  average  of  500,000  new  customers 
a  year!  During  1921,  an  exceptional  year,  more  than 
1,000,000  houses  were  wired,  thus  creating  an  unprece- 
dented demand  for  this  class  of  service. 

Investment  in  this  industry  will  always  earn  a  safe 
and  reasonable  return. 

The  man  who  owns  securities  of  an  electric  light  and 
power  company  and  who  directly  or  indirectly  uses  that 
light  or  power,  uses  his  own  electricity.  As  a  customer- 
owner  he  helps  to  bring  about  a  fair  return  on  his  own 
money, and  sees  his  investment  increase  in  importance,  as 
the  industry  grows.  As  long  as  life  is  to  be  lived  and 
work  done,  he  is  sure  of  an  endless  demand  {or  die  prod- 
uct in  which  he  has  thus  become  financially  interested. 

Obviously,  it  is  only  when  he  is  both  an  investor  and 
a  customer  that  a  man  is  truly  his  own  partner. 
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The  Western  Electric  telephone 
plant  at  Chicago  today 


The  whole  man- 
ufacturing plant 
in  7877  (two  up-      \ 

per  floors  only.  I 


Where  your  Bell  telephone  came  from 


It  is  forty-five  years  since  a  hand- 
ful of  men  began  making  history 
and  telephones  on  the  top  floor  of 
the   modest   building  at  the   right. 

Today  a  plant  which  covers  200 
acres  and  employs  .48,000  people 
is  needed  to  meet  the  demands  of 
your  telephone  service. 

The  Western  Electric  works  at 
Chicago  now  produces  more  than 
2500   telephones  a  day,   against  a 


dozen  a  day  in  1877.  This  increas- 
ing responsibility,  moreover,  has 
brought  with  it  a  need  for  more  and 
more  accurate"  equipment,  which 
this  Company  has  been  able  to 
supply  only  because  of  its  constant 
touch  with  the  problem. 

The  history  of  Western  Electric 
is  a  record  of  experience  in  making 
telephones  unique  among  electrical 
manufacturers. 


Since   1869    Makers  of    Electrical  Eouipment 
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A  monster  that  spoke  with 
a  thousand  tongues  would 

be  a  poor  disseminator  of  information  as 
compared  with  the  Mimeograph.  Forty  thou- 
sand messages  is  its  easy  daily  grist.    In  the 
evolution  of  man-made  things  the  Mimeo- 
graph stands  alone  as  the  speediest  means  of 
duplicating  all  kinds  of  typewritten  letters,  bul- 
letins, forms,  plans,  diagrams,  and  free-hand 

sketches.    Neatly  and  exactly  it  does  its  rapid  work.    But  its 

outstanding  merit  is  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  money 

savers  ever  invented  by  man.    And  that  is  the  reason  why 

you  should  give  it  serious  consideration  today.     If  you  are 

anxious  to  get  greater  efficiency  from  your  present  equipment, 

or  maintain  high-pressure  standards  even  with  inadequate 

forces,  you  will  be  interested  in  our  booklet  ,UL-1".    Ask  for 

it  now.     A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago  — and  New  York. 
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You  Want  to  Earn 
Big  Money! 

And  you  will  not  be  satisfied  unless  you 
earn  steady  promotion.  But  are  you  pre- 
pared for  the  job  ahead  of  you?  Do  you 
measure  up  to  the  standard  that  insures 
success?  For  a  more  responsible  position  a 
fairly  fcood  education  is  necessary.  To  write 
a  sensible  business  letter,  to  prepare  esti- 
mates, to  figure  cost  and  to  compute  inter- 
est, you  must  have  a  certain  amount  of 
preparation.  All  this  you  must  be  able  to 
do  before  you  will  earn  promotion. 

Many  business  houses  hire  no  men  whose 
general  knowledge  is  not  equal  to  an  high 
school  course.  Why?  Because  big  business 
refuses  to  burden  itself  with  men  who  are 
barred  from  promotion  by  the  lack  of 
elementary  education. 

Can  You  Qualify  for 
a  Better  Position? 

We  have  a  plan  whereby  you  can.  We  can 
give  you  a  complete  but  simplified  high 
school  course  in  two  years,  giving  you  all  the 
essentials  that  form  the  foundation  of  prac- 
tical business.  It  will  prepare  you  to  hold  your  own 
where  competition  is  keen  and  exacting.  Do  not 
doubt  vour  ability,  but  make  up  your  mind  to  it  and 
you  will  soon  have  the  requirements  that  will  bring 
you  success  and  big  money.  YOU  CAN  DO  IT. 
Let  03  show  you  how  to  get  on  the  road  to  success. 
It  will  not  cost  you  a  single  working  hour.  We  are 
bo  sure  of  being  able  to  help  you  that  we  will 
cheerfully  return  to  you,  at  the  end  of  ten  lessons, 
every  cent  you  sent  us  if  you  are  not  absolutely 
satisfied.  What  fairer  offer  can  we  make  youl 
Write  today.    It  costs  you  nothing  but  a  stamp. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL 

Dept.  H-15ZX,    Drexel  Avenue  &  58th  St.,    Chicago 


AMERICAN    SCHOOL. 

Dept.H-l52X,Drexel  Ave.  and  58th  St.,  Chicago 
Send  me  full  information  on  how  the  Promotion 
I'lan  will  help  me  win  promotion  in  the  job  checked. 


.Architect 

Building  Contractor 
..Automobile  Engineer 

Automobile  Repairman 
..Civil  Engineer 

Structural  Engineer 
.  Business  Manager 

Cert.  Public  Accountant  . 

Accountant  and  Auditor  . 
..Bookkeeper 

..Draftsman  and  Designer  . 
.  Electrical  Engineer 


Lawyer 

Machine  Shop  Practice 

Photoplay  Writer 

.  Mechanical  Engineer 
Shop  Superintendent 
Employment  Manager 
Steam  Engineer 

..Foremanship 
Sanitary  Engineer 
Surveyor  (&  Mapping) 

.Telephone  Engineer 

.  Telegraph  Engineer 


Electric  Light  &  Power    High  School  Graduate 

..General  Education  Fire  Insurance  Expert 


Name 


Address 


USED  BY  A  FEW-GOOD  AS  NEW" 

Late  Books  rented  in  Womrath's  Library,  then  with- 
drawn in  excellent  condition.    Following  are  typical: 


Beggar's  Gold,  Poole 

Brass,  N'orris 

Hri.iry  Bush,  Dull 

Cytherea,   Hergesheimer 

Dangerous  Ages,  Macaulay 

Erik  Dorn,  Hecht 

If  Winter  Comes,  Hutchinson 

To  Let,  Galsworthy 

To  the  Last  Man,  Zane  Grey 

Cruise  of  the  Kawa,  Traptock 

Mirrors  of  Washington 

i  iutline  i.f  History,  Wells 

Queen  Vic  oria,  Strachey 

Story  ol   M  ankind,  Van  Loon 


(2.00)  our  Price  1.45 
(2.ooi  our  Price  1.4S 
(2.50)  our  Price  1.80 
(2.50)  our  Price  1.70 
(2.00)  our  Price  1.45 
(2.00)  our  Price  1.45 
(2.00)  our  Price  1.45 
(2.00)  our  Price  1.45 
(2.00)  our  Price  1.45 
(2. ool  our  Price  1.60 
(2.50)  our  Price  2.00 
(5.00)  our  Price  4.00 
(5.00)  our  Price  4.00 
(5.00)  our  Price  4.00 


Prices  Include  Postage.     Send  for  Bargain  List 

WOMRATH'S  LIBRARY,  21 D  West  45th  Street,  N.  Y. 

^ '   for  Information    How  lo    II. -ni    Hooks  liy   Mail  _ 


What  15c  Will  Bring  You 

Only  15  ccntsgivesyouthe  Pathfinder  13  ETrrtm  rhn 

~  thfinderisacheer-  ■   •  *•■■■    Hi«5 


Capital 


weeks  on  trial.  The  Pathfin 
ful  illustrated  weekly,  published  at  the  Na-  IJ'i'f  lAn'c 
t  ion's  centpr  for  people  everywhere;  an  inde-  llwllwl  9 
pendent  home  paper  that  tells  the  story  of  the 
world's  news  in  an  interesting,  understandable 
way.  This  splendid  National  weekly  costs  but  $1  a  year  The  Path- 
finder is  the  Ford  of  the  publishing  world.  Splendid  serial  and  short 
stories  and  miscellany.  Question  Box  answers  your  questions  and 
is  a  mine  of  information.  Send  15  cents  and  we  will  send  the 
Pathfinder  on  probation  13  weeks.  The  15  cents,  does  not  repay 
us,  but  we  ere  glad  to  invest  in  new  friends.  Address  : 
The  Pathfinder,  691    Langdon  Sta.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Just  Published 

PUNCTUATION  AND 
CAPITALIZATION 

.        By  FRANK  H.  V1ZETELLY,  Lill.D..  LL.D. 

Tells  you  how  to  use  the  comma,  the  semi-colon, 
the  colon,  the  period.  Quotes  rules  for  compound- 
ing English  words.  Gives  list  of  words  that  should 
be  capitalized.  Describes  forms  of  address  in 
writing  letters  to  distinguished  persons.  A  modern 
reference  book  for  everybody. 

Size  6'4  in.  long;  3  '  ..  in   wide.     Cloth.     35  cents  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


354-360  Fourth  Ave. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


SCHOOL  and  COLLEGE  SERVICE 

"pROM    May    13th   to   September  9th, 

1922,   we   shall    publish    a    Classified 

Directory  containing  the  names  ami  ad- 

:S  of  many  noted  Educational  In- 
stitutions. In  the  FIRST  ISSUE  of 
EACH  MONTH,  MAY  to  SEPTEM- 
BER inclusive,  there  will  appear  illus- 
trated or  descriptive  copy  of  the  schools. 
Our  readers  are  invited  to  correspond  .vith  the 

1  ,f  these   schools  who   arc  training    the 
youth  of  our  country. 
The   School   and  Camp  Advisory   Department 

aes  to  serve  as  it  has  for  many  years 
nadirs,  schools  and  camp  din  >ut  fee 

or  obligation.     All  n  educational  in- 

t'i  irmation  should  be    ■  d  musl  be 

.-  ril  ten      W  e  •  ..n  give  no  ad  vice  b 

The  Jiterar/  Digest 


EATANDBEWELL 


A  condensed  set  of  liealtli  rules — rrany  of 
which  may  be  easily  followed  right  in  sour 
own  home,  or  while  iraveling.  You  will  find 
in  this  little  book  a  wealth  of  information 
about  food  elements  and  their  rela- 
tion to  physical  welfare. also  effec- 
tive weight  control  diets,  arid  and 
bland  diets,  laxative  and  blood-building 


■*$-* 


#*: 


diets,  and  diets  used  in  the  correction 

of  various  chronic  maladies. 

The   book  is  for    FREE    circulation. 

Not    a    mail    order    advertisement. 

Name  and  address  on  card  will  bring 

it  without  cost  or  obligation. 

Health  Extension  Bureau 

64  Good  Health  Building 
BATTLE  CREEK  MICH. 


IF  YOU  are  eating  yeast  or 
taking  tablets  to  get  vita- 
mines,  you  should  know  why. 
This  book  tells  you.     Ask  for 

VITAMINES 

by  BENJAMIN  HARROW 

$2.50  at  any  bookshop  or  from 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  681  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


OOKKEEPER 


»m§. 


GET   OUT  OF  THE   RUT: 

become  a  certifk-d  Public  or  Cost  Accountant;  go  into  husine~\ 
for  \<mrself;  demand  for  expert  accountants  exceeds  the  supply; 
our  graduates  earn  over  $5,000  yearly;  have  more  business  than 
tli'  \  can  handle,  learn  at  home  in  spare  time  by  our  new  system. 
Write  for  booklet  and  speci  il  offer. 

No  solicitors  wi   1    call 

Universal  Business  Institute,  358  Pullman  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 

SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form, 

1  structure, and  writinirof  the  Short-Story  taught  by 

'  Dr.J.  Iters  Knenwein,  for  yearsEdllnrof  Lipplneott'a. 

150-page  catalogue  free.      Please  address 

THE  HOME  COBKKSPONDEJilE  SI  II00L 

Dr.  JtasnwtiD    Dept.  Springfield,  Hiss  • 

A  Working   Grammar 

byJamesC.  Kcrnald,  L.H.D.  English  grammar  pre-  „f    the 

sen ted    so    concisely     simply,  accessibly,  that  it  is 

of  constant  value  to  every  on*-  who  needs  practical       Erififlish 

information      Cloth,  $1.50;  by  mail,  $1.62  _ 

FUNK&  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Dept.  74.  N.Y.   Language 

M  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  biff  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  3000  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
ar«  earning  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  i,o 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin.  Tne  course 
is  under  the  pergonal  supervision  of  William  H.  Castenho!z<  A.  M.  ,C. 
P.  A.,  former  Comptroller  and  I  natructor.  University  of  Illinois-  Direc- 
tor of  the  Illinois  Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountants,  and  of  the 
National  Association  of  Cost  Accountants,  aamsted  by  a  large  staff 
ofC.  P.  A's,  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Ac- 
countants.   Low  tuition  fee— easy  terms    Write  now  for  information 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  152-HC,     Chicago 

The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World 
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LET  EVERY  WOMAN  HAVE 
HER  HOME 

Tens  of  thousands — Yes,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 

families  are  living  amid  conditions  that  militate 

against  happiness  and  real  home-making 

SOME  one  has  said  that  there  is  no  home  no 
matter  how  many  its  rooms,  big  enough  for 
two  families,  if  they  must  come  into  daily 
contact  with  each  other.  Xo  additional  reason 
is  needed  for  a  resumption  of  our  house  building, 
which  has  been  so  largely  suspended.  Xo 
woman  can  be  Queen  who  is  only  half  a  Queen. 
Such  has  been  the  shortage  of  dwellings  that  in 
hundreds  of  cases  several  families  have  had  to 
live  together  to  the  ultimate  disadvantage  of 
themselves,  the  community  and  the  nation. 
There  have  been  big  reductions  on  every  build- 
ing material,  and  while  it  is  true  that  the  old 
scale  of  prices  has  not  been  reached,  it  is  prob- 
able that  we  shall  never  reach  the  old  scale. 
It  is  not  certain  that  we  should.  Therefore, 
now   that   the   strain   on    our    pocketbooks    has 


Handsome  residence  of  A.  B.  Headley,  Esq.,  Rochester,  X.  Y. — Architects, 

Foote-Ileadley  &  Carpenter.  Bishopric  Base  used  on  all  exterior  stucco 
:valls.  Stucco  gives  to  this  house  the  greatest  artistic  touch;  it  is  a  harmonious 
link  between  the  dwelling  and  its  surroundings — upon  every  hand  we  see 
these  picturesque  homes  of  stucco. 

eased,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  threads  of 
our  normal  life  should  not  be  once  more  woven 
into  the  old  pattern  and  ideal.  The  undebat- 
able  fact  is  that  we  need  houses — must  have 
houses  or  take  the  consequences.  The  apart- 
ment house  meets  the  demand  of  man}"  people, 
serves  an  admirable  purpose,  but  a  civilization 
which  must  crowd  its  children  into  apartments 
and  tenements  must  suffer.  The  children  of 
the  present  are  the  citizens  of  the  immediate 
future.  If  these  children  have  not  the  oppor- 
tunity for  mental  and  physical  development,  not 
only  the  economic,  but  the  moral  life  of  the 
communitv  must  suffer. 


Distinctly  Colo- 
nial is  the  house 
here  toith  its  roof 
of  mottled  slate — 
a  property  of  roll- 
ing contour  per- 
mitting a  drive  of 
grade,  paves 
the  way  io  the  un- 
usually inter  sting 
garage  of  woo^ 
and  stucco  which 
embodies  a  roomy, 
two-car  garage, 
and  living  apart- 
ments for  sen-ants. 


Beautiful  Glencoe,  Illinois,  suburban  estate  oj  Get  .  W.  A--'  ■.  ./- 
with  its  strong  suggestion  of  English  influence,  finished  with  an  exterior  coat- 
ing of  cement  stucco  over  Bishopric  Base,  rough  in  texture  and  warm  gray 
in  hue.  The  frank  inclusion  of  the  garage  as  an  integral  part  of  the  floor  is 
commendable  as  an  indication  of  the  desire  of  the  designers  to  avoid  subter- 
fuge in  handling  an  essential  modern  home  requirement. 

SWEETHEARTS-YOUNG  AND  OLD 

Derive   Their  Greatest  Pleasure  in  Planning 

Their  Nest 

HAPPINESS  comes  with  the  completion  of  their  task 
and  the  result  something  like  these  Beautiful  Homes. 

You've  read  the  stories  about  quaint,  cozy,  dear,  lovable 
homes  that  seem  to  have  personal  charm  and  actual  per- 
sonalities. 

The  several  shown  herein  are  nicer  than  any  you've 
ever  read  about.  If  you  passed  such  homes  as  these,  in 
your  Sunday  strolls,  you'd  feel  a  little  tug  at  your  arm 
and  hear  your  sweetheart,  your  wife,  saying:  "Oh,  oh, 
isn't  this  or  that  a  perfectly  dear  house,  John:"' 

And  you'd  say  "Yes,  it  surely  is,"  and  wish  that  you 
had  one  just  like  it.  YOU  CAX  have  one  just  like  any  of 
these  pictured  dwellings — and  now  is  the  very  time  to 
build,  and  at  a  surprisingly    moderate   cost. 


For  a  picturesque 
hill  side  site,  the 
house  depicted  at 
right  is  singularly 
appropriate,  its 
high-pitched 
reflecting  the 
grade  of  the  land- 
scape —  Bishop- 
ric Base  finished 
with  an  exterior 
coating  of  cement 
stucco  makes  this 
an  exceedingly  at- 
tractive house. — 
Architect. 


Let  us  tell  you  all  about  it,  let  us  send  you  "Bishopric 
for  all  Time  and  Clime,"  a  booklet  containing  facts  and 
details  on  insulation,  sound-deadening,  damp-proof  con- 
struction, illustrated  with  photographs  of  beautiful  houses 
built  with  Bishopric  stucco,  plaster  and  sheathing  units. 
This  booklet  is  yours  for  the  askiiv.:. 

It  is  of  great  importance  in  the  construction  of  the 
house  of  stucco  to  provide  for  the  preservation  of  its 
beauty,  its  resistance  against  tire,  vermin  and  decay,  its 
insulation  against  change  of  temperature  and  dampness. 
Bishopric  stucco  and  plaster  base  in  construction  and  in 
use  offers  the  possibilities  of  this  insurance. 

The  Bishopric  Manufacturing  Co. 
580  Este  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Neu  York  City  OJ)  md  Central  Terminal 

Factories:    Cincinnati,  Ohio  and  Ottawa,   Canada 
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"You  have  the  talents 

of  a  bloodhound 

—find  him!" 

WITH  that  sentence  she  set  her 
son  upon  the  trail  of  the  man  she 
had  sworn  to  love!  Like  a  hound  he 
trails  his  father — the  father  whom  he 
had  never  seen — the  husband  -who 
turned  snarling  bloodhounds  loose 
upon  his  bride — across  seas,  into  min- 
ing camps — while  you  follow  with 
breathless  interest  to  as  odd  a  climax 
as  ever  ended  a  mystery  tale.  Who 
wrote  this  amazing  medley  of  sus- 
pense and  fun  ?  Who  else  could  have 
written  it  but  that  most  amazing  au- 
thor, Mark  Twain  himself. 

As  far  back  as  you  can  remember  vou  have 
heard  of  Mark  Twain  as  a  story-teller.  You 
have  doubtless  read  many  of  his  imperishable 
works.  But  did  you  know  that  this  great  story- 
teller had  written  his  conception  of 'how  a  story 
should  be  told?  This  he  has  done,  in  his 
most  charming  and  fascinating  manner,  and 
you  may  have  it  FREE. 

Merely  clip  the  coupon  and  we  shall  send  you 
the  free  booklet  which  contains  Mark  Twain  s 
delightful  and  instructive  essay.  "How  to  Tell 
a  Story.  The  booklet  also  contains  a  com- 
plete reprint  of  one  of  the  funniest  stories  the 
great  humorist  ever  wrote.  We  have  included 
in  this  same  little  book  interesting  and  valu- 
able information  about  the  Author's  National 
Edition  of  the  works  of 

MARK  TWAIN 

This  is  the  only  complete  edition  of  Mark 
Twain's  writings.  Here  you  join  "Huck"  Finn 
and  Tom  Sawyer  in  their  boyish  pranks — you 
live  the  quaint  life  of  steamboat  days  and  the 
Far  West  —  you  see  foreign  lands  and  people 
through  the  eye  of  the  master  humorist — you 
thrill  to  every  wholesome  human  emotion. 

Mark  Twain's  versatile  mind  gave  to  the  world 
a  perfectly  balanced  library  of  humor,  adven- 
ture, philosophy,  and  inspiration.   You  should 

at  least   know  something 

about  this  famousauthor's 
works.    The  free  booklet 


tells.     Send   for  it  to-day. 

Send  for  this 

FREE 
BOOKLET 


P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  COMPANY  mta 

416  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Send  me,  free  and  without  obligation,  "How  to  Tell  a 
Story"  by  Mark  Twain. 


me  . 

Address 


LAl-28  2 


Why  Clark  Missed  His  Great  Chance 

IT  MEANS  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollar  contract,  and  I  can't 
get  away." 

"Why  not  send  Clark?" 

"No  use.  He  can't  talk  to  men.  He  has  no  command  of  the 
English  language." 

It  was  the  secretary's  opening  —  the  chance  of  his  lifetime  — 
the  big  opportunity  to  make  good  that  would  have  given  him 
better  work,  greater  rewards,  and  lifted  his  wife  and  children  into 
prosperity,  but  he  missed  it. 

Like  many  another  young  man  he  never  knew  what  he  had 
missed,  for_  the  matter  was  not  even  mentioned  to  him.  Because 
he  lacked  the  education  to  express  himself  clearly  and  positively,  because  his  employer  could 
not  trust  him  to  go  before  a  group  of  business  men  in  another  city  and  present  the  proposal  of 
the  big  contracting  company — he  lost  his  chance. 

How  many  opportunities  have  other  men  missed — perhaps  YOU  among  them — because  they 
lacked  the  power  to  put  forth  a  point  of  view  clearly  and  effectively  in  plain,  compelling  English? 
Thousands,  and  still  more  thousands. 

Words  are  the  currency  of  thought,  and  the  English  language  is  becoming  the  whole 
world's  language. 

You  think  in  ideas,  and  then  it  is^vour  task  to  clothe  those  ideas  in  such  simple,  effective 
words  that  all  men  can  understand  you  quickly  and  easily. 

Men  have  risen  to  great  business,  professional,  and  political  heights  on  the  ladder  of  well-chosen 
English  words  rightly  used. 

At  Gettysburg,  Lincoln  wove  but  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  words  of  plain  language 
into  a  speeh  so  sincere,  so  heart-stirring,  so  compelling  that  it  will  stand  as  a  model  of 
dignity,  beauty,  and  force  for  all  time  to  come. 

And  YOU  can  become  a  convincing  speaker  of  the  English  language  by  spending  but  fifteen 
minutes  a  day  in  the  right  kind  of  reading. 

Grenville  Kleiser,  world-famous  speech  specialist,  has  just  completed  his  trreatest  work,  embody- 
ing the  ripest  fruits  of  his  experience  and  the  richest  products  of  his  years  of  studying  and  teaching 
English,  ft  is  now  published  in  the  form  of  ten  new,  handy,  cloth-bound  volumes  covering  the 
whole  art  of  public  speaking,  each  book  dealing  with  a  particular  phase  of  the  subject.  These 
new  volumes  are: 


HOW  TO  SPEAK 
WITHOUT  NOTES 

Furnishes  concise  directions  foi  extempore  speak- 
ing, describes  the  main  divisions  of  a  speech,  gives 
rules  for  clear  expression  and  hints  on  gesture, 
describes  valuable  voice-building  exercises  and  jjives 
short  model  passages  for  practise  that  illustra 
points  brought  out. 


SO  MET  II  IXC, 
HOW  TO  SAY 


TO  SAY: 
IT 


Teaches  how  to  prepare  your  material.  Explains 
the  value  of  conversation,  observation,  reading  and 
meditation.  Tells  you  how  to  influence  men,  how 
to  condense  ideas,  how  to  secure  proportion,  and 
how  to  make  an  effective  political  speech. 

SUCCESSFUL  METHODS  OF 
1TB LIC  SPEAKING 

Gives  the  success  factors  of  platform  speaking, 
emphasizing  the  power  of  personality.  Affords 
numerous  model  speeches  for  study  and  describes 
briefly  the  method  and  style  of  various  well-known 
speakers.  Advocates  sincerity,  as  a  basis  for  all 
really  effective  speaking. 

MODEL  SPEECHES 
FOR  PRACTISE 

Contains  a  varied  assortment  of  successful 
speeches  by  eminent  speakers,  thus  making  familiar 
the  best  examples  and  the  special  treatments  de- 
manded by  the  widely  differing  material  provided. 
Covers  all  the  principal  forms  and  fits  you  to  meet 
any  occasion. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  A 
PUBLIC  SPEAKER 

An  abridged  and  modernized  version  of  Quint  il- 
ian's  celebrated  work  on  oratory,  so  arranged  as  to 
be  read  and  studied  with  the  greatest  possible 
benefit  by  the  modern  student  of  the  art  of  public 
speaking. 


HOW  TO  SELL 
THROUGH  SPEECH 

Practical  talks  to  the  salesman,  the  lawyer,  the 
preacher,  and  others;  in  a  word,  to  everyone  who 
has  something  to  sell,  be  it  merchandise,  talent, 
skill,  experience,  or  sendee.  Aims  to  develop  the 
best  natural  powers  of  all  who  would  speak  in  public. 

IMPROMPTU  SPEECHES: 
HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM 

Teaches  the  would-be  public  speaker  how  tc 
think  on  his  feet  and  how  to  acquire  the  ease  and 
self-confidence  characteristic  of  the  best  impromptu 
speakers,  qualities  which  are  more  often  acquired 
than  innate. 

WORD-POWER: 

HOW  TO  DEVELOP  IT 

Shows  the  way  to  the  acquisition  of  that  varied 
and  well-chosen  vocabulary  that  is  the  only  basis 
for  really  successful  public  speaking.  Explains 
how  to  develop  power  in  the  use  and  choice  of 
words,  and  teaches  th  e  secret  of  platform  confidence. 

CHRIST' 

THE  MASTER  SPEAKER 

Supplies  a  number  of  quotations  from  the  most 
vital  of  the  Master's  teachings,  which  are  unique 
examples  of  the  best  and  simplest  of  speaking  styles, 
and  adds  short  articles  on  Christ  as  an  orator  by 
leading  authorities  on  preaching  and  public  speak- 
ing. 

VITAL  ENGLISH  FOR 
SPEAKERS  AND  WRITERS 

Discusses  the  right  use  of  words,  discriminative 
choice  of  expression,  the  making  of  telling  phrases, 
and  the  cultivation  of  a  clear  and  forceful  style. 
Provides  the  key  to  fluent  delivery  and  illuminating 
argument. 


For  Sale  in  all  Bookstores,  or 


Occupation  • 


Only  $1.00  Brings  the  10  Books  to 
You  for  10  Days'  Examination 

These  ten  new  masterly  volumes  are  now  offered 
to  you  for  only  $12.50  for  the  entire  set — Si. 25  per 
volume.     For  sale  in  all  good  1 
coupon.      They  contain   a   wealth   of   infor: 
that  can  not  be  acquired  1  many  times 

this  amount.    To  those  who  act  quickly  this  public 
speaker's  practical  kit  will  be  sent  for  only 
down,  51.50  within  30  days,  and  $1.00  per  • 
thereafter  for  ten  months,  if  you  are  sat 
y.ur  bargain.    If  you  are  dissatisfied  for  any  n 
whatever,  send  the  bool 

will  refund  money  and  you    will  owe  us  no! 
Sign  and  mail  the  coupon  to-day. 


r 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Enclosed  find  $  1 .00,  for  which  please  send  me.  car- 
riage paid,  Kleiser's  Pocket  Guides  to  Public  Speaking 
— 10  volumes.  If  Satisfied  I  am  to  send  sou  $1.50 
within  30  days,  and  Sr.no  per  month  lor  to  month  a 
thereafter,  until  Si->..v  in  all  is  paid.  Should  I  be 
dissatisfied  for  any  reason,  I  may  return  the  books  at 
your  expense  within  ten  days,  you  will  refund  my 
money,  and  I  shall  owe  you  nothing.  I '    1  -28-22 


Name 

Street  <>r  R.F.D. 
I    uC«y 


State. 
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"  —  but  I  always  thought 
Asbestos  Roofing 
too  expensive" 

AS  a  matter  of  fact,  Asbestos  Rooting  is  the 
.   most  economical  of  all  roofings.    For  actual 
roofing  cost  must  be  figured  on  a  per  year  basis 
—not   on   its  initial  cost — and  the  roofing  that 
lasts  the  longest  without  upkeep  and  repair  cost 
is  the  cheapest. 

When  you  roof  with  Johns-Manville  Asbes- 
tos—  of  whatever  type — you  have  roofed  once 
and  for  all.     Your  first  cost  is  your  only  cost. 

Meets  every  building  requirement 

Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Roofing  found  its 
first  market  among  the  big  industrials  because 
the  trained  buyer  was  the  first  to  realize  its  ulti- 
mate economy,  not  only  in  its  reduction  of  fire 
risk  but  also  in  durability. 

But  the  demand  for  those  same  qualities  in  a 
roofing  suitable  for  residences  and  small  buildings 
has  brought  about  the  development  of  Johns- 
Manville  Roofing  in  roll  and  shingle  types  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  any  building  at  a  price 
consistent  with  the  building's  total  cost. 

Different  from  any  other  roofing 

Asbestos  is  entirely  different  from  any  other 
roofing  material. 

An  asbestos  roof  is  a  mineral  roof,  unaffected 
by  time  or  weather,  needing  no  paint  or  pro- 
tecting surface,  free  from  the  danger  of  falling 
sparks,  and  yet  rivaling  in  appearance  the  usual 
kinds  of  roofing  that  habit  only  has  taught  us  to 
regard  as  standard. 

Notice  in  the  photographs  below  the  types  of 
homes  that  are  being  roofed  with  Johns-Manville 
Asbestos.  Then  find  0:1  the  chart  to  the  right  the 
particular  type  that  best  meets  your  requirements. 

JOHNS-MANVILLE,  Inc. 

Madison  Avenue,  at  41st  Street.  New  York  City 

Branches  in  60  Large  Cities 

For  Canada: 
CANADIAN'  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO..  Ltd..  Toronto 


Fire- safe? 
Look  at  this. 

Any  one  of  the  Johns- 
Manville  Asbestos  Roof- 
ings will  withstand  the 
severe  heat  of  the  blow- 
torch. Have  your  dealer 
make  this  convincing- 
test. 

Johns-Manville 
Asbestos  Roofing's  are 
approved  by  Underwrit- 
ers' Laboratories,  Inc. 


Johns-Manville 

Asbestos  Roofing 


What  Type  of  Asbestos  Roofing? 
This  chart  will  help  you  decide 


Kiod  of  Building 

Type  of  Asbestos 

Roofing 

Brand  or  Trade 
Name 

Small  buildings 

Stall   sui  fact  d  roll 

roofing  or  shingles 

ne — 
red  or  green 

Dwellings 

Slot*  surfaced  10II 
roofing  or  shingle* 
or  rigid 
shingles 

F(  (stone-— 

red  or  green ; 
rigid— 

eown  or  gray 

I) ings 

f7,004*S25.000 

Rigid  asbestos 
shingles 

Standard  or 

i  Xtt*  Hi  k  — red. 

brown,  gray  or 

blended 

Dwellings 
£*5,000  upwards 

best  os 

Colorblr  nde— ■ 
tone.  t>  ■ 

without  red  or  gray 
-  ntah 

Fai  lories,  shops  nnd 
mills  —  Monitor   ami 
Sawtooth  roofs* 

3  or  *-ply  roll 
roofing 

Johns- Manulle 
Asbestos  Ready 

Roofing  or  Built-up 
Roofing 

i  1      roofs — 
all  buildings* 

Built-up  rooting 

1           Mannlle 
Built-up  Rooting 

sk<  k  ion  frame 

buildings — 
standard  conditions" 

Corrugated  asbestos 
roofing  with  steel 
1  ■  meat 

Johns-Mam  die 

gated  Asbestos 
Roofing 

Skeleton  frame  build- 
ings— excessise  tem- 
pcratuir    or    conden- 
sation condition*" 

Corrugated  asbestos 
roofing  without  steel 
reinforcement 

'  [ajmJJe 
Transite  Corrugated 
Asbestos  tVood 

Roofing 

'  AWc  —  I  ttdustrial    buiMinps    call    lor    expert    advice 
A  roofing  <\prrt  is  kiailublt  at  all  Johns-Mam  ilk  Brunches. 


1<<  sidenee  of  F.  R.  { 
Pleasantvillc.  X.  Y, 


■  lh  nry  F.  A.<  il 
Rye,  V   ) 
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HEUSEN 


PATE  N  T  E  D 


the  Worlds  Smartest  COLLAIf 

In  an  incredibly  short  time  the  VAN  HEUSEN 
Collar  has  become  the  vogue. 

The  stiff-bosomed  boiled  shirt  and  its  iron- 
clad cuffs  had  given  place  to  the  soft,  dressy 
shirt  with  comfortable  cuffs. 

Men  were  asking  for  a  soft  collar:  "Some- 
thing that  looks  smart  and  feels  smooth." 

And  because  it  has  a  dressy  dignity  no  other 
collar  can  equal,  men  who  scorned  the  ordinary 
soft  collar  are  wearing  the  VAN  HEUSEN. 

Its  trim  and  stylish  appearance  is  woven  and 
tailored  into  it,  not  starched  nor  ironed  into  it. 

^4o  ^tarCft*no^l  it  needs  no  starch  and  but  little  ironing,  and 

is  as  easy  to  launder  as  a  handkerchief. 


Mo 


Stiffs 


ning 


Mo 


fto 


^ge 


Nine  styles  and  heights  in  quarter- 
sizes  from  134  to  20,  price  fifty  cents 


^m 


^io* 


^fttfv 


;viveN 


•^JV 


sv 


T&t 


^ 


*Fi 


tf& 


s*tfi 


tvV 


Retailers'  orders  are  booked  in  order 
of  receipt.  If  your  dealer  cannot  sup- 
ply you,  write  us  for  address  of  one 
that  can. 

To  Retailers:  Write  for  circular  de- 
scriptive of  the  nine  styles  of  the  new 
VAN  HEUSEN  Collar. 


tffht  1322  by 

PHILLIPS 


JONES       CORPORATION 


12  2  5       1$  !<  ()  A  D  W  A  Y 
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WHAT  THE  NEW  FRENCH  GOVERNMENT  PORTENDS 


GERMANY'S  IMPLACABLE  FOE,  who  has  always 
insisted  that  she  pay  to  the  last  penny.  Raymond 
Poineare,  takes  the  reins  of  government  in  France  al 
the  moment  some  Britisli  and  some  American  observers  believe 
French  irreconcilability  is  holding  back  recovery  and  reconstruc- 
tion not  only  in  Europe,  bul  in 
the  world.  In  England  even  the 
Northcliffe  papers,  which  have 
been  accused  of  being  "more 
French  than  the  French."  are 
reported  by  a  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Times  to  have 
abandoned  their  championing 
of  French  policy  since  Premier 
Briand's  dramatic  resignation 
and  Poincare's  succession  to  the 
leadership.  "Poineare,"  writes 
another  Times  correspondent, 
"is  the  leader  of  thai  faction  in 
French  polities  which  thinks 
that  France  should  control  the 
continent  of  Europe;  which 
thinks  that  France  is  entitled  to 
use  force  to  gain  her  rights  under 
the  Versailles  Treaty;  which 
thinks  France  should  in  nothing 
occupy  a  position  subordinate 
to  that  of  any  other  country  on 
the  face  of  the  earth."  "Mili- 
tarism Takes  Charge  in  France" 
is  the  heading  of  a  New  York 
World  editorial  on  the  Poineare 
Ministry.  Here  we  find  the 
new  Premier  characterized  as 
"a  consistent  and  destructive 
reactionary,"  and  the  triumph 
of  his  political  group  described 


as 


'a   most   menacing   event.' 


To   quote   further: 


THE  NEW  LEADER  OF  PRANCE. 


Under  Raymond  Poincare's  leadership,  declares  a  Paris  paper, 
Franco  is  going  to  be  hoard  and   listened  to  instead  of  being 

told  what  she  must  do." 


"It  was  Poineare  who  in  l'.tlii  negotiated  with  the  Czar's 
Government  one  of  the  most  infamous  of  the  secret  treaties, 
containing  a  bargain  which  sold  out  the  Poles  to  Russia.  It 
was  he  who  at  the  Peace  ( Conference  stood  for  bringing  the  French 
frontier  to  the  Rhine.  Around  him  are  clustered  all  those  who 
are  determined  to  make  France  the  dictator  of  the  Continent. 
who  flouted  America  at  the  Peace  Conference,  who  are  flouting 
Greal  Britain  and  Italy  to-day,  who  have  been  merciless  to 
Russia,  who  believe  in  a  permanent  vendetta  between  Germany 
and  France,  who  want  the  biggest  army  in  the  world,  an  im- 
mense fleet  of  capital  ships  and  a  staggering  submarine  pro- 
gram.  .   .   . 

"If  words  have  any  meaning,  this  is  not  a  Government 
desiring  only  justice  and  security  for  France;  this  is  a  Govern- 
ment   poisoned  by  militarism,  which  is  exploiting  to  very  dan- 


gerous ends  the  legitimate  French  desire  for  r<  paration  and  safety. 
The  reactionaries  are  in  power.  Europe  has  not  yet  passed 
the  danger-point.  The  hopes  raised  at  Cannes  are  dim.  Reek- 
less  men  are  at   the  helm." 

"The    move    of    the    militarist    bloc    in    unhorsing  Premier 

Briand  because  he  would  not 
ride  hard  and  fast  enough  for 
their  chauvinism  is  a  disepjieting 
omen  to  thoughtful  friends  of 
France,"  remarks  the  Atlanta 
Journal,  which  asks  apprehen- 
sively: "What  if  the  larger 
hopes  of  the  Disarmament  Con- 
ference are  turned  away  by 
saber-rattlers  at  Paris,  and  the 
world's  future  redarkened  just 
when  clouds  of  hate  and  war 
were  lifting?"  "The  return  of 
Poineare  to  power  means  the 
rise  of  the  most  uncompromising 
section  of  French  imperialism," 
avers  the  Socialist  New  York 
Call;  and  the  Cleveland  PI 
Dealer  describes  the  si;: 
man  to  whose  guidance  France 
has  now  intrusted  her  future 
as  "an  apostle  of  force,  a 
denouncer  of  compromise,  a 
preacher  of  chauvinism."  This 
Cleveland  paper  goes  on  to  say: 

"It  can  scarcely  be  denied 
that  the  French  upheaval  must 
have  detrimental  if  not  disas- 
trous effects  on  the  work  of  the 
international  leaders  who  have 
been  striving  for  cooperation. 
France  will  cooperate  if  the 
other  nations  admit  the  jus- 
tice of  the  French  contentions. 
Otherwise  she  will  stand  alone. 
The  elevation  of  Poineare  is 
France's  notice  to  the  world. 
It  amounts  almost  to  France's  defiance  of  the  world." 

Recent  French  policy  "has  a  tendency  to  prevent  cooperation 
among  the  great  Powers,  including  the  United  States,"  admits 
the  Washington  Post,  a  journal   reputed  close  to  the  counsels  <>t' 

the  Administration.     But  it  goes  on  to  say,  tempering  reassur- 
ance with  a  hint  of  admonition: 

"The  United  States  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  people  of 
France  are  friendly  and  peaceable  at  heart.  They  have  been 
badly  shaken,  and  the  mistakes  of  the  Paris  Conference  left  them 
skeptical.  The  politicans  who  have  been  manipulating  French 
policy  have  managed  to  stir  up  bitter  feeling  against  the  United 
States,  but  this  is  a  passing  phase,  based  upon  erroneous  informa- 
tion.   Just  now  the  French  press  is  inveighing  against  th 
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which  the  United  States  is  taking  to  adjusl  the  foreign  debts. 
'Is  America  trying  to  intimidate  France?'  is  the  question  asked 
by  a  leading  Paris  journal — a  question  that  indicates  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  for  Paris  to  understand  America.  But  the  American 
and  French  peoples  are  friends,  and  will  remain  so.  The  maneu- 
vers of  French  politicians  can  not  destroy  that  friendship.  Briand 
or  Poincare,  it  is  all  one  to  Americans.  They  would  like  to  see 
Mr.  Poincare  retrieve  some  of  the  mistakes  made  at  the  Wash- 
ington Conference  by  Mr.  Briand  and  his  advisers,  but  perhaps 
that  is  too  much  to  expect,  unless  the  advisers  are  superseded  by 
Frenchmen  who  actually  understand  the  United  States,-  and 
whose  advice  will  be  heeded  by  the  French  Government." 

Under  Poincare's  leadership,   avers  a  Paris  paper,   "France 
is  going  to  be  heard  and  listened  to  instead  of  being  told  whal 


A  BAD  CASK   OF    NERVES. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 


she  must  do";  and  another  rejoices  because  "Paris  is  no  longer 
to  be  an  annex  of  London  and  Washington."  But  a  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  quotes  Anatole  France, 
France's  most  distinguished  living  author,  as  saying: 

"Whal  is  not  sufficiently  understood  here  is  thai  the  fate  of 
France  is  bound  up  with  that  of  Europe  as  a  whole.  France 
can  not  be  prosperous  in  a  Europe  which  is  suffering.  We  are 
faced  with  a  great  danger  to-day  of  a  Prance  isolated  in  the 
midst  of  a  Europe  which  is  not  yet  pacified." 

But  pessimism  is  not  the  only  note  sounded  in  editorial  dis- 
cussions of  France's  new  government.  Premier  Poincare,  the 
New  York  World  admits,  "has  friends  who  say  that  in  spite  of 
appearances  he  is  a  very  moderate  man,  a  very  able  man,  and 
the  best-informed  man  in  French  politics."  And  even  if  events 
prove  that  the  extremist-  are  in  the  saddle,  adds  the  same  paper, 
"sooner  or  later  France  will  come  back  into  the  family  of  na- 
tions, her  militarism  discredited,  the  ideals  of  the  republic  re- 
stored." "It  gets  us  nowhere  in  particular  to  speak  of  the 
advent  of  Raymond  Poincare  as  a  triumph  of  militarism  and  of 
the  policy  of  Continental  domination,"  remarks  the  New  York 
Evt  ning  Post,  which  reminds  us  that — 

'"Militarism  and  domination  are  policies  that  require  long  years 
in  the  working  out,  and  there  i-  certainly  no  such  permanency 
about  French  Cabinets  and  parliamentary  majorities  as  to  force 
us  to  believe  thai  Prance  is  committed  to  a  strategy  of  ruthless- 
V  ■'  on<  thing  there  is  the  fact  that  Briand  mighl  bavi 
rallied  a  majority  to  his  supporl  if  !]<■  had  been  so  inclined.     To 


be  sure,  it.  would  have  been  a  precarious  majority,  but  it  is  to-day 
a  very  respectable  minority.  And  jusi  as  the  Poincare  minority 
was  a  check  on  Briand's  progressive  policies,  so  the  Briand  minority 
to-day  is  a  safeguard  against  Poincare's  going  off  the  handle, 
even  if  he  has  that  desire  and  intention. 

"One  thing  the  arrival  of  Poincare  does  mean.  Tne  question 
of  German  reparations  will  not  be  allowed  to  1»  blanketed  by  the 
question  of  European  reconstruction.  It  is  the  Poincare  conten- 
tion, to  which  French  sentiment  subscribes,  that  for  the  rehabili- 
talion  of  Europe  the  restoration  of  France  is  a  more  immediate 
necessity  than  the  veturn  of  Germany  and  Russia  into  the  comity 
of  nations.  It  is  the  Poincare  contention  that  reeved  Germany 
offers  no  better  guaranty  of  a  desire  to  pay  reparations  than 
Germany  to-day  offers;  and  it  is  Germany's  lack  of  willingness  to 
pay  that  the  Poincare  view-point  stresses.  In  France  the  opinion 
i>  strong  that  Germany  is  a  debtor  engaged  in  concealing  assets."' 

Briand's  unexpected  resignation,  thinks  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  "is  opening  the  eyes  of  France  with  a  great  sud- 
denness to  the  dangers  of  isolation  that  will  make  France  of  the 
next  generation  a  second-rate  Power."  "It  is  inconceivable." 
declares  the  St.  Louis  Star,  "that  France  shall  permanently 
work  toward  the  unen "dable  position  held  by  Germany  before 
the  war."  "No  one  questions  that  Raymond  Poincare  has  been 
selected  as  Premier  of  France  because  he  stands  for  an  extreme 
nationalist  policy,  and  that  his  supporters  include  the  Gallic 
chauvinists,"  remarks  the  Cleveland  PJnin  Dealer.  "But  they 
include  also,"  it  goes  on  to  say,  ■"the  saner  thinkers  who  are 
opposed  to  softening  the  Versailles  Treaty,  but  who  are  at  heart 
neither  jingoes  nor  imperialists."'  "They  may  discover,"  it 
adds,  "that  Poincare  'in'  is  somewhat  different  from  Poincare 
'out.'"     And  in  the  New  York  Globe  we  read: 

"M.  Poincare  seems  to  be  in  the  position  of  a  rather  overfed 
lion  who  has  done  a  good  deal  of  roaring  in  his  time,  but  on  being 
suddenly  released  isn't  quite  sure  what  he  has  been  roaring  about. 
Last  Friday  it  was  easy  to  believe  that  he  was  about  to  break 
up  the  entente,  invade  the  Ruhr,  fill  the  North  Sea  with  sub- 
marines, and,  in  brief,  make  France  Ueber  Alles  the  new  motto  of 
the  French  slate.     But  this  was  an  exaggeration." 

"All  told,  the  indications  are  that  French  foreign  policy  will 
not  be  violently  wrenched  away  from  what  it  was  before." 
remarks  the  New  York  Times,  which  in  another  issue  goes  on 
to  say: 

"Already  the  supporters  of  the  new  French  Government  are 
deprecating  the  inferences  drawn  from  the  ousting  of  Briand 
by  Poincare.  Americans,  especially,  are  asked  not  to  believe 
that  the  change  of  Cabinet  means  that  France  has  military 
dreams  or  imperialistic  visions." 

Premier  Poincare  defined  his  policy  in  his  address  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  last  week.  The  essence  of  this  policy, 
according  to  a  United  Press  dispatch  from  Paris  to  the  New  York 
Sun,  is  that  France  will  enter  into  no  agreement  with  any  nation 
in  which  she  receives  favors  or  protection  as  a  weaker  Power. 
He  announced  also  that  the  reparations  problem  dominates  all 
others,  and  that  if  Germany  fails  to  fulfil  her  undertaking,  the 
French  Parliament  must  resort  to  measures  to  enforce  fulfil- 
ment. The  first  of  these  measures,  he  said.  Avould  be  the  es- 
tablishment of  serious  and  efficacious  control  of  Germany's 
budget,  her  issuance  of  paper  money,  and  her  exports.  He 
declared  that  other  clauses  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  such  as 
disarmament,  and  the  punishment  of  war  criminals,  must  be 
fulfilled.  On  the  subject  of  reparations,  he  said,  as  quoted  by  an 
Associated  Press  dispatch: 

"We  ask  nothing  but  observance  of  the  treaties  Avhich  the 
Parliament  has  ratified  .  .  .  treaties  bearing,  alongside  of 
<  icrmany's  signature,  the  signatures  of  France  and  all  her  allies. 
We  ask  nothing  hut  payment  of  what  is  due  us.  Upon  such  a 
vital  question,  how  can  France  ever  recede? 

"The  Government  considers  that  an  essential  condition  to 
general  economic  reorganization  is  t  lie  restoration  of  the  devas- 
tated provinces,  especially  in  the  two  countries  which  were  first 
attacked  by  Germany — Belgium  and  France.'' 

"France  will  make  it  a  point   of  honor,"  he  \wnl   on  to  say, 
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"to  continue  the  most  active  participation  in  the  League  of 
Nations."  Referring  to  the  relations  between  France  and  the 
United  States  he  continued: 

"We  do  not  need  aid.  We  seek  to  maintain  the  strong*  s\  and 
most  friendly  relations  with  all  the  peoples  who  fought  on  our 
side  for  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  especially  with  the  United 
Stales,  whose  cooperation  contributed  so  greatly  to  the  common 
victory,  and  which  has  just  given  us  at  the  Washington  Con- 
ference such  striking  proof  of  noble  sentiments." 

He  predicted  the  consummation  of  an  Anglo-French  treaty 
"on  a  basis  of  perfect  equality";  and  referring   to  the   Genoa 
'economic  conference  he  said: 

"We  insist  that  the  conditions  of  the  Cannes  protocol  be 
accepted  or  rejected  by  the  delegates  prior  to  any  discussion, 
so  that  none  of  the  stipulations  of  the  treaties  can  be  debated, 
even  indirectly.  Unless  we  have  precise  guaranties  on  this 
point,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  retain  our  liberty  of  action." 

The  conditions  here  alluded  to,  explains  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  include  the  stipulation  that  Governments  of 
countries  desiring  foreign  credit  must  "recognize  all  public 
debts  and  obligations  which  have  been  or  may  be  undertaken 
or  guaranteed  by  the  state,  by  municipalities,  or  by  other  public 
bodies,  as  well  as  the  obligations  to  restore  or  compensate  foreign 
interests  for  loss  or  damage  to  them  when  property  has  been 
confiscated  or  withheld."  This  condition,  so  far  as  France  is 
concerned,  notes  The  Evening  Post.,  applies  particularly  to  Russia, 
since  "the  French  Government  and  French  individuals  and 
corporations  hold  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  bonds  of  the  old 
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IT'S  BECOMING  JUST  A  LITTLE   DIFFICULT 
TO  CATCH  THEIR  MEANING. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 


Russian  imperial  regime,  which  the  Soviet  Government  so  Ear 
has  failed  to  recognize." 

Prior  to  his  statement  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Premier 
Poincare"  had  informed  reporters  that  he  intends  to  conduct 
France's  foreign  affairs  less  through  the  medium  of  tbe  Allied 


Supreme  Council  and  more  through  the  medium  of  ambassa- 
dorial negotiations.     Of  this  the   Brooklyn  Eagli    -ays: 

"The  doings  of  the  Allied  Supreme  Council  have  been  much 


WILL   SHE    SPILL  THEM    BOTH? 

— Peas;-  in  the  Newark  News. 


more  in  the  open  than  ambassadorial  negotiations  ever  were  in 
the  past.  There  is  in  M.  Poincare's  demand  something  mon 
than  a  suggestion  of  preference  for  the  old  style  of  hole-and- 
corner  diplomacy  as  opposed  to  the  better  system  developed 
since  the  war.  What  does  M.  Poincare  fear  from  the  Supreme 
Council?  Does  he  dread  coming  into  too  frequent  contact  with 
Lloyd  George,  who  has  shown  a  singular  ability  to  impose  his 
own  views  upon  the  Council?  Whatever  the  reason  for  his 
repudiation  of  the  Council  and  his  preference  for  the  ambassa- 
dorial system,  the  net  result  of  this  policy  would  be  to  delay 
rather  than  expedite  international  business,  and  to  envelop 
the  business  with  the  old  veil  of  secrecy.  There  is  no  method 
of  negotiation  possible  to  ambassadors  which  can  so  quickly 
arrive  at  decisions  as  the  method  adopted  when  the  responsible 
heads  of  governments  meet  together  in  conference.  The  old 
method  is  indirect  because  it  involves  reference  for  sanction  to  a 
higher  authority.  The  new  method  is  direct  because  the  high 
authorities  are  themselves  immediately  concerned.  The  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  Europe  does  not  yet  indicate  that  the  Supreme 
Council  can  be  safely  dispensed  with." 

Premier  Poincare  is  "a  man  of  sober  judgment  as  well  as  of 
large  experience  in  European  politics,"  avers  the  New  York 
Tribune,  which  reminds  us  that — 

"Before  the  war — in  1912-13 — M.  Poincare  headed  a  French 
ministry — 'the  Ministry  of  All  the  Talents' — which  sensed  the 
German  danger  and  prepared,  at  least  partially,  to  meet  it. 
From  January,  191o,  to  January,  1920,  he  served  as  President. 
lie  was  an  admirable  war  executive.  Since  1020  he  had  been  a 
Senator.  He  is  an  Academician  as  well  as  a  statesman — perhaps 
the  most  distinguished  figure  in  French  public  life  to-day." 

"M.  Poincare  lias  looked  on  the  Council  proceedings  at 
Boulogne,  llythe.  Spa,  San  Kemo.  Paris.  London  and  Cannes 
as  whittling  away  France's  just  claims  to  military  security  and 
financial  reimbursement.  lie  has  written  and  spoken  \^ith 
scorn  of  the  'Poor  Germany!'  plea,  and  denounced  the  Reich's 
■promoted  bankruptcy  as  fraudulent. 

"Poincare  and  Millerand  reflect  the  opinion  of  many  Frenchmen 
that  it  is  superfluous  to  talk  of  taking  measures  for  the  economic 
rehabilitation  of  Germany  and  Russia  while  France  remains 
unrehabilitated." 
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HENRY  FORD'S  BID  FOR  MUSCLE  SHOALS 


^"TEXT  TO  NIAGARA,  say  engineers,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  entire  United  States  like  the  Muscle  Shoals  project 
"  in  northern  Alabama,  with  its  vast  hydro-electric  possi- 
bilities. "When  it  is  pointed  out  that  600,000  horse-power 
can  be  developed  here,  and  that  the  total  water-power  developed 
in  the  United  States  is  only  8,000,000  horse-power,  an  idea  of 
the  magnitude  of  Muscle  Shoals  can  be  gained,"  explains  a 
Kansas  City  Star  writer,  who  recently  inspected  the  site  which 
Henry  Ford  washes  to  buy  from  the  Government.     Whether  Mr. 
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THE    NITRATE    PLANT    HENRY    FORI)     WANTS 
As  the  plant  at   Muscle  Shoals  looks  from  a   plane  2.000  feet  in  the  ait 


Ford's  bid  will  be  accepted  by  Congress  remains  to  l>e  seen. 
If  it  is.  points  out  the  Star  writer.  ' " the  completion  of  this  vast 
work  will  mean  the  establishment  of  a  manufacturing  and  in- 
dustrial area  that  may  come  to  equal  any  in  the  United  States." 
"Bui  no  matter  who  may  finish  the  .Muscle  Shoals  project,  the 
day  it  starts  making  air-nitrates  will  be  a  red-letter  day  in  the 
annals  of  American  agriculture,"  believes  Frederick  Simpich, 
writing  in  TJie  Xation's  Business  (Washington)  We  read  on 
in  The  Star. 

'The  big  thing  at  Muscle  Shoals  is  the  proposed  plan  of  man- 
ufacturing fertilizer  by  taking  one  of  its  principal  ingredients, 
nitrogen,  from  the  atmosphere  by  the  cvanamid  process  of 
fixation. 

"For  operation  of  the  nitrate  plant  in  the  manufacture  of  fer- 
tilizer only  100,000  horse-power  would  be  required,  thus  leaving 
a  surplus  of  half  a  million  for  the  use  of  towns  and  cities  within 
three  hundred  miles  of  the  plant.  Within  this  territory  then- 
are  the  thriving  centers  of  Memphis,  Birmingham,  Nashville, 
Chattanooga,  Knoxville,  Montgomery ,  and  scores  of  smaller 
cities  and  towns.  Memphis  alone,  it  is  estimated,  could  use 
50,000  of  the  horse-power  developed,  and  at  a  cost  of  50  per 
cent,  less  than  the  power  now  available  for  thai  city. 

"Secondly,  Muscle  Shoals  means,  when  completed,  the  opera- 
tion in  time  of  peace  of  a  fertilizer  plant  thai  may  revolutionize 
farming  in  the  South,  and  much  of  the  East,  and  aid  eventually 
the  farming  regions  of  large  parts  of  the  West.  Southern  farmers 
believe  thai  if  the  cosl  of  fertilizer  is  reduced,  as  both  Ford  and 
Edison  believe  may  be  done  by  operation  of  Muscle  Shoals, 
something  like  75  million  dollars  may  be  saved  each  year  in  the 
production  of  an  average  cotton  crop  at  current  prices,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  crops,  which  in  the  South  and  in  increasing 


areas  of   the  country  elsewhere,   can  not  be   successfuly  culti- 
vated without  artificial  enrichment  of  the  soil. 

"Finally,  there  is  the  national  security  that  would  be  offend 
by  Muscle  Shoals  in  time  of  war.  The  nitrate  plants  for  fertil- 
izer could  be  reconverted  to  use  for  manufacture  of  explosives 
within  three  weeks,  and  there  would  then  be  available  the  most 
stupendous  plant  for  the  making  of  war  materials  yet  designed." 

Completion  of  the  project  would  also  open  up  navigation  to 
a  fertile  and  prosperous  area  east  of  Muscle  Shoals  for  a  dis- 
tance of  several  hundred   miles. 

"If  Muscle  Shoals  should  be  sold  to  Mr.   Ford,  it  would   be 

a  new  kind  of  deal  for  the 
United  States  Government," 
writes  Arthur  Brisbane  in 
the  New  York  American; 
"for  once  in  its  life  the  Gov- 
ernment would  get  some 
real  money  for  a  war  invest- 
ment." The  Government 
already  has  spent  a  total  of 
$110,500,000  on  the  Wilson 
dam  and  the  three  plants 
that  make  up  the  project. 
The  offer  which  Air.  Ford 
makes  is  thus  summarized 
by  the  Kansas  City  paper: 

"Ford  has  offered,  in 
brief,  to  buy  the  nitrate 
plants  outright  for  the  sum 
of  five  million  dollars.  He 
offers  to  pay  the  interest  on 
nearly  thirty  million  dollars 
in  the  property  and  to  have 
the  debt  amortized  in  a 
period  of  one  hundred  years; 
he  offers,  further,  on  com- 
pletion of  the  Wilson  dam 
and  the  building  of  dam  No. 
3,  sixteen  miles  upstream, 
to  lease  the  power  plants 
thus  developed  for  one  hun- 
dred years  and  to  operate 
them,  chiefly  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  fertilizers,  at  a  profit  not  to  exceed  8  per  cent,  to 
himself.  Any  profit  above  this  amount  would  go  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  fertilizer  prices  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  farmers  in  a  good 
part  of  the  country. 

"Ford's  proposition  is  based  on  estimates  of  his  engineers  that 
the  work  remaining  to  be  done  will  cost  a  total  of  approximately 
forty-two  million  dollars.  The  army  engineers  who  have  super- 
vised building  of  the  Wilson  dam,  and  who  now  have  it  in  charge, 
find  this  cost  will  be  fifty-three  million  dollars.  It  is  this  difference 
of  eleven  million  dollars  that  is  holding  up  action  by  Congress." 

Then,  too,  Mr.  Ford 's  financial  plans  concerning  the  immense 
project  come  in  for  their  share  of  criticism.  These,  to  say  the 
least,  are  revolutionary.  Arthur  Brisbane,  however,  says  that 
to  the  ordinary  man  they  sound  rather  sensible.  As  Mr.  Bris- 
bane explains: 

"Ordinarily,  to  finish  the  plant  the  Government  would  bor- 
row fifty  millions  at  five  per  cent,  interest,  which  would  cost 
taxpayers  two  and  a  half  millions  a  year.  The  Government , 
which  issues  its  own  currency  with  gold  back  of  it,  would  go 
into  the  market  and  borrow  its  own  money  at  high  interest.  It 
ought  to  stoj)  lhat  foolishness. 

"Ford's  suggestion  is  to  build  this  plant  with  currency  issued, 
not  against  gold,  but  against  the  plant  itself,  which  is  worth 
every  dollar.  The  Government  would  issue  its  currency,  with 
Muscle  Shoals  plant  and  the  whole  country  back  of  it.  The 
Governmen!  would  pay  no  interest  for  borrowed  money  to  build 
the  plant,  and  Ford  would  pay  1  ho  Government  4  per  cent. 
int(  nsi  on  the  money  it  puts  in,  and  thai  would  cost  the  Govern- 
ment nothing." 

"If  Henry  Ford  obtains  possession  of  the  Muscle  Shoals 
project,"  says  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Detroit,  "he 
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will  take  immediate  steps  to  make  thai  part  of  the  South  one  of 
the  industrial  centers  of  the  country."  Discussing  charges  that 
he  could  not  make  fertilizer  at  Muscle  Shoals  on  a  profitable 
commercial  basis,  Mr.  Ford  declared  that  "Thomas  A.  Edison 
says  we  can."  And  he  went  on,  according  to  a  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  Times: 

"Why,  if  we  can't  make  a  good  cheap  fertilizer  down  there, 
why  does  the  fertilizer  trust  flood  Congress  with  statements  that 
if  we  get  Muscle  Shoals,  we'll  wreck  the  monopoly?  We're  going 
to  the  mat  with  them  and  make  them  prove,  before  Congres- 
sional committees,  every  statement  (hey  make. 

"We  have  never  needed  Mus- 
cle Shoals.  The  Government 
invited  us,  altho  we  did  not 
think  we  wanted  it,  to  make  a 
bid  for  the  property.  And  we 
finally  did  bid  because,  as  we  saw 
it,  it.gave  us  an  opportunity  to 
awaken  the  whole  American  people 
to  what  they  can  do  if  they  will 
only  study  and  utilize  the  water- 
power  possibilities  of  the  country. 
And  the  more  we  investigated  the 
thing  the  more  we  saw  the  great 
wastes  going  on.  We  believe  it  is 
our  duty  to  remedy,  if  we  can, 
some  of  these  wastes." 


News  of  thai  city  thai  ".<  'ongress  will  not  dare  in  this  emergeney 
to  reject  the  Ford  offer  unless  a  better  one  is  made."  As  the 
Fargo  (N.  Dak.)  Courier-News  puts  it.  "the  country  needs  the 
power,  the  fertilizer,  the  water  transportation  on  the  Tennessei 
and  .Mississippi  rivers,  the  employment  of  thousands  of  men  in 
construction  and  operation,  and  the  other  things  that  the  project 
stands  for.  Let  Henry  do  it."  Also,  we  are  reminded  by  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  just  as  another  coal  strike  threaten-: 

"A  possible  direct  result  of  the  proposed  development  is  even 
more  importanl  than  reducing  the  cosl  of  nitrates.     Mr.  Ford 


Mr.  Edison  declares  that  Con- 
gress should  complete  the  project 
and  lease  it  to  Mr.  Ford,  for  three 
reasons — 

"First — The  capacity  of  power 
here  and  the  industrial  plants 
built  make  this  the  greatesl  mu- 
nitions plant  in  the  country.  Hs 
possibilities  for  providing  quickly 
and  in  tremendous  quantities  all 
sorts  of  war  materials  is  almost 
incomprehensible,  it  would  be 
1  lie  greatest  insurance  against  war 
that  we  have. 

"Second — To  get  the  property 
is  one  thing,  to  operate  it  suc- 
cessfully    is     another.     Ford     is 

known  as  a  great  manufacturer,  with  great  conceptions,  who 
moves  rapidly  to  their  realization.  He  is  the  one  logical  man  to 
do  this  thing. 

"Third — The  whole  country  has  an  abiding  faith  that  Ford 
will  not  operate  it  to  get  exvry  dollar  possible  out  of  it  for  himself. 
He  will  make  it  an  American  institution,  doing  the  greatest  good 
for  the  greatest  possible  number." 

Richard  H.  Tingley,  writing  in  the  Sunday  New  York  Amer- 
ican, declares  that  it  is  Mr.  Ford's  intention  to  manufacture 
potash  from  a  deposit  of  almost  pure  alunite,  which  is  found  only 
in  the  Tushar  mountain  range  of  Utah.  Alunite,  says  Mr.  Ting- 
ley,  is  a  pinkish  rock  of  volcanic  origin,  and  there  an-  practically 
inexhaustible  deposits  of  this  solidified  lava  in  Utah  which  could 
be  shipped  to  Muscle  Shoals.  Alunite,  Mr.  Tingley  tells  us.  con- 
tains 12  per  cent,  of  potash,  38  per  cent,  of  sulfuric  acid,  and 
'M  per  cent,  of  aluminum,  and  it  is  his  opinion  that  the  extraction 
of  potash  from  alunite  would  be  so  profitable  that  the  sulfuric 
acid  and  aluminum  could  be  produced  without  cost.  In  any  case, 
asserts  the  Memphis  Commercial-Appeal — 

"it  will  make  no  difference  whet  1km-  the  water-power  devel- 
oped by  the  completion  of  the  project  be  used  for  the  making  ,,f 
nitrates,  steel,  automobile  parts,  aluminum,  or  what  not.  the 
whole  country  will  derive  the  benefit  from  the  lessened  cost  of 
production  and  the  cheaper  prices  that  should  result." 

"Mr.  Ford  offers  to  convert  into  an  asset  what  is  at  present  a 
tremendous  liability  to  the  Government,  and  should  his  hid  be 
refused,  the  Administration  will  have  a  hard  time  making  an 
explanation  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country/'  points 
out  the  Birmingham  Age-Herald,  while  it  is  the  opinion  of  Tie, 


Photo  from  "World  Wide  Photos."    CopyuKhted  by  Akers  Airphoto  Corporation. 

THIS   IS    NOW  THE   BIGGEST   DAM   I.N   THE    WORLD. 

The  Wilson   dam  at    Muscle  Shoals,   one  and  one-quarter  miles  long,  133  feel  high,  160  feel  wide  at  the 

bas>\      still  unfinished  it  has  already  cosl  S17.000.000. 


views  it  as  a  model  for  converting  water-power  into  electrical 
power,  and  thus  reducing  the  use  of  coal.  In  view  of  the  extent  to 
which  manufacturers  have  been  hampered  in  recent  years  by  the 
high  price  of  coal,  no  industrial  change  is  more  hnportani  to  the 
country  as  a  whole  than  this  development  of  water-power  now- 
running  to  waste." 

'"Mr.  Ford  has  submitted  a  bid  to  take  over  the  plant  at  fairly 
definite  terms,"  notes  the  Xew  York  World,  editorially.  "The 
Government  has  not  received  any  other  offer  worthy  of  serious 
attention.  If  the  Ford  hid  is  rejected,  is  the  plant  to  be  allowed 
to  go  to  ruin?  If  not.  the  only  other  course  would  be  to  operate 
the  plant  at  Government  expense,  and  for  this  there  can  be  no 
excuse.  Instead  of  going  deeper  into  business,  tin-  Government 
should  so  far  as  possible  withdraw  from  business." 

Practically  the  only  opposition  to  the  Ford  offer  at  this  time 
is  found  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Xew  York    World's  news 
columns    by    Rowland    Thomas,    altho   the   Springfield    Ri 
lican  predicts  that  "there  will  be  bitter  attacks  upon  the  hid  in 
the  Senate."     Mr.  Ford's  offer  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  water- 
power,  after  it  is  developed  by  the  Government,  is  figured  out  by 
Mr.  Thomas  to  he  $3.39  per  horse-power  per  year,  whereas  the 
lowest   market    price,  avers  Mr.   Thomas,  is  $18.      The  interest 
return  to  the  Government  on  its  actual  investment,  states  Mr. 
Thomas,  would  be  3.8  per  cent,  under  the  Ford  terms.     T; 
returns  to  the  Government   are  too  small,  declares  this  writer. 
Besides,  he  asserts.  Mr.  Ford  could  not  make  fertilizer  at  M  m  - 
shoals  "until  he  had  remodeled  both  plant  and  processes.     Even 
then  he  could  make  only  one  fertilizer  ingredient,  and  he  could 
not  make  that  cheaply." 
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WHAT  HAYS  CAN  DO  FOR  THE  MOVIES 

WHAT  THE  MOVIES  can  do  for  Air.  Hays  may  be 
measured  with  an  approximation  to  accuracy — $150,- 
000  a  year  for  three  years,  and  relief  from  the  bur- 
dens of  political  office.  What  Air.  Hays  can  do  for  the 
movies  is  a  matter  of  more  -wide-spread  conjecture  in  the  press. 
It  might  be  said  in  passing  that  editors  in  general  are  not  inclined 
to  be  very  critical  of  the  Postmaster-General  for  accepting  the 
offer  from  the  moving-picture  people:  they  think  he  has  made 
good  in  his  present  office,  and  feel  he  carries  the  good-will  of  the 
people  with  him  to  his  new  task.  As  the  Republican  Manchester 
Union  observes,  ""even  Democratic  journals  like  the  New  York 
World,  which  seldom  toss  bouquets  to  eminent  and  active  Re- 


run  VAMP 

— Thomas  in  the  Detroit  2V<  u  s. 


publicans,  wish  Air.  Hays  well  in  hi->  new  undertaking."  Rather 
exceptional  is  the  view  of  the  Albany  Knickerbocfo  r  Press  •  Hep. ), 
that  Mr.  Hays  will  probably  "lose  caste  with  the  American 
people  through  accepting  this  job." 

Film-master."  "movie-man,"  "Landis  of  the  films."  are 
some  brief  characterizations  of  Mr.  Hays's  new  r6le.  The  mov- 
ing-picture magnates  say  that  they  have  secured  the  man  they 
""know  to  be  the  one  best  fitted  to  direct  the  industry  to  its  pre- 
destined place  of  importance  in  the  civilization  of  to-day  and 
to-morrow,'  and  that  he  has  been  secured  "in  order  to  raise 
to  the  hignesl  point  the  educational  and  moral  value  of  our 
great  industry." 

Air.  Hays  himself  believes  that  the  purpose  of  the  new  asso- 
ciation which  he  will  head  "will  be  to  attain  and  maintain  the 
highest  possible  standard  of  motion-picture  production  and  to 
develop  to  the  highest  possible  degree  the  moral  and  educational 
value  of  the  industry."  And  President  Harding  strest  this 
emphasis  on  the  moral  and  educational  aspects  of  the  Hays 
engagement  when  he  announced  the  release  of  his  Postmaster- 
General  to  serve  "the  highest  public  good."  A  Alichigan  paper, 
the  Adrian  Telegram,  agrees  that  the  management  of  the  moving- 
picture  industry  is  just  now  more  important  to  the  people  of  this 
country  than  the  management  of  the  Post-office- Department. 
"That  is  because  it  is  much  more  than  a  mere  industry;  it  is  a 
moral,  civic,  artistic,  and  social  influence  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. And  what  is  more,  it  is  in  a  bad  way  from  certain  points 
of  view,  and  urgently  needs  the  work  of  high  minds  as  well  as 
strong  hand-."  Therefore,  if  Air.  Hays  "can  bring  genuine 
American  idea-  and  ideals  to  dominate  the  moving-picture  field 
he  will  benefit  society  more  than  as  tho  he  founded  a  dozen 
universi  The  Lord's  Day  Alliance,  it  should  be  mentioned, 


has    written    Mr.    Hays    congratulating   him   upon    "this   new 
opportunity  for  rendering  a  notable  public  service." 

The  man  who  "humanized  the  Post-office"  ought  to  be  "able 
to  humanize  the  movies,"  remarks  the  New  York  Times,  but. 
it  adds,  "this  is  a  formidable  task"  in  view  of  the  existence  of 
censorship  boards  in  half  a  dozen  States,  and  the  "fly-by-night 
producers"  of  films,  who  are  willing  to  dramatize  crime,  passion 
and  bloodshed  on  the  screen.  So  "Mr.  Hays  may  be  the  man 
to  fumigate  the  movie  business,"  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal 
comments,  and  it  goes  on  to  quote  a  7iewspaper  report  of  what 
is  expected  from  Mr.  Hays  in  the  position  which  he  will  assume 
next  March: 

"Air.  Hays  is  a  deacon  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  knows 
what  the  right-thinking  folks  of  the  country  believe  ought  to  be 
the  limits  on  the  screen.  The  moving-picture  leaders  themselves 
know  it.  What  they  fear  is  that  without  regulation  some  of  their 
own  number  may  overstep  the  bounds  of  propriety  and  here  and 
there  involuntarily  start  the  machinery  of  censorship.  What  they 
want  of  Will  Hays  is  to  take  hold  of  the  whole  thing  and  regulate 
the  movie  producers  as  well  as  handle  the  public  relations  of  the 
industry." 

The  character  and  high  reputation  of  Mr.  Hays  will  be  a 
valuable  asset  to  the  moving-picture  people  in  their  fight  against 
State  and  Federal  censorship,  we  read  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
but  "only  on  one  condition — that  they  cooperate  heartily  and 
effectively  with  Air.  Hays  in  cleaning  up  their  films  and  in  mak- 
ing sure  that  nothing  goes  out  that  deserves  to  be  censored." 
And  yet,  The  Eagle  adds: 

"So  far  as  can  be  yet  seen,  the  movie  men's  idea  is  just  the 
reverse  of  this.  They  seem  to  expect  that  Mr.  Hays's  high 
character,  plus  his  political  influence,  will  lie  sufficient  to  check 
the  demand  for  censorship  and  allow  them  to  go  on  turning  out 
the  same  kind  of  films  which  originally  brought  down  the  wrath 
of  the  church  people  upon  them.  That  game  won't  work.  The 
censorship  was  passed,  in  this  State  at  least,  because  the  films 
were  suggestive  and  corrupting  to  the,  morals  of  the  young,  who 
make  such  a  large  part  of  movie  audiences.  So  long  as  the 
films  are  corrupting,  the  demand  for  censorship  will  continue, 
Hays  or  no  Hays. 

"If  Mr.  Hay.N  is  to  help  the  movies  the  indicated  employment 
of  his  time  should  be  changed.  Instead  of  running  around  to 
State  capitols  where  censorship  bills  are  dreaded,  he  should 
put  in  his  time  for  the  present  in  studios  in  New  York,  Los 
Angeles  and  elsewhere,  making  directors  understand  that  smut 
will  not  go  under  his  authority.  Once  that  idea  is  firmly  fixt 
in  the  producers'  minds,  the  demand  for  censorship  will  relax 
and  the  moving-picture  men  will  not  be  vexed.  The  whole 
trouble  has  come  from  their  refusal  to  recognize  their  obligation 
to  observe  ordinary  standards  of  decency  when  money  was  to 
be  made  by  violating  those  standards.  If  Air.  Hays  can  teach 
them  that  lesson,  his  $150,000  a  year  will  be.  well  invested.  If 
they  have  pul  up  their  money  with  the  idea  that  he  can  help 
them  to  pull  the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  their  critics,  their  money 
will  be  wasted.  Will  Hays  is  able,  even  big.  But  the  sense  of 
decency  of  the  American  people  is  a  great  deal  bigger,  and  Mr. 
Hays  is  too  wise  a  man  to  attempt  to  'buck'  it." 

As  The  Eagh  's  Washington  correspondent  further  explains 
what  is  expected  of  Mr.  Hays: 

"He  is  to  have  power  to  clean  up  the  films  before  they  reach 
the  public.  This  does  not  mean  so  much  an  editing  of  films 
after  their  production,  but  the  establishment  of  a  policy  which 
will  pi  event  the  filming  of  offensive  subjects.  It  is  declared 
that  Mr.  Hays  will  have  powers  resembling  those  of  Judge 
Landis  in  the  baseball  world.  If  the  Postmaster-General  is 
successful  in  removing  all  offense  from  the  films  and  establishing 
a  higher  code  to  govern  productions,  he  will  probably  be  found 
soon  thereafter  engaged  in  an  effort  to  bring  about  the  repeal 
of  such  censorship  laws  as  now  exist." 

Commenting  on  the  announced  "high  purposes"  of  the  new 
moti.m-picture  association  (he  Charleston  News  and  Courier  says 
unsympat  helically: 

"The  only  purpose  of  the  motion-picture  industry  so  far  dis- 
cernible has  been  a  purpose  to  make  money.  To  thai  purpose 
the  industry  has  been  entirely  faithful  and  it  has  subordinated 
everything  else,  including  art  and  morals,  to  that  end.     Have 
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THEY   HAVE   GIVEN    A    NEW   TWIST  TO  LABOR  LAW   AND   ARE   SHIFTING   NEW  YORK'S  CENTER   OF   GRAVITY. 

New  York  garment  workers  have  so  thronged  the  sidewalks  of  lower  Fifth  Avenue  at  the  noon  hour  as  to  obstruct  retail  trade,  and  are  therefore 
largely  responsible  for  the  "Save  New  York'"  movement,  the  city  zoning  rystem  and  the  building  up  of  a  great  "Garment  Center  capital. 


the  movfes  now  taken  a  New  Year  resolution  to  live  no  more  this 
purely  mercenary  existence  but  to  become  an  agency  of  uplift 
and  enlightenment?  If  so,  it  is  welcome  news — at  least  to  some — 
and  the  godly  will  wish  Mr.  Hays  well  in  his  efforts  to  forward 
this  great  reform,  which  will  doubtless  include  the  banishment  of 
'vamps'  from  the  films,  the  wearing  of  more  clothes  by  most  of 
the  movie  queens,  and  the  moral  regeneration  of  Hollywood." 

But  there  is  more  for  Mr.  Hays  to  do  for  the  movies  than 
lending  them  his  "moral  support,"  repressing  unscrupulous  pro- 
ducers and  leading  in  the  light  against  censorship.  The  Post- 
office  Department  was  a  business  proposition.  So  is  the  new 
job.  Mr.  Hays,  as  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  notes,  "is 
confronted  by  a  task  of  extraordinary  magnitude  in  trying  to 
coordinate  the  operations  and  activities  of  producing  companies 
that  aggregate  $2f>0, 000,000  in  their  invested  capital  as  well  as 
regulating  the  distributing  agencies  which  serve  some  20.000 
exhibitors.  What  he  may  accomplish  in  minimizing  waste  in 
the  studios  is  a  matter  of  universal  interest,  because  the  public 
must  pay  for  the  mistakes  of  producing  companies."  The  New 
York  Herald  hears  that  from  the  business  standpoint  "Mr. 
Hays's  chief  service  will  lie  in  reorganizing  distribution  methods." 
In  the  film  industry,  it  seems,  "this  is  looked  upon  as  the  main 
source  of  financial  leaks  in  big  overhead  charges."  One  film 
expert  estimated  that  $1,000,000  a  month  is  lost  through  dupli- 
cation and  conflict  in  the  distributing  systems  of  various  com- 
panies. The  Manchester  Union  cites  a  leading  motion-picture 
magnate  as  authority  for  the  statement  that  three  groups  have 
been  forming  in  the  industry  to  the  sacrifice  of  harmony.  One 
is  described  as  Hie  "mass  producers  still  clinging  to.  the  factory 
system."  The  second  group  includes  exhibitors  fighting  for 
"equitable  rentals  and  the  right  to  exercise  the  selective  princi- 
ple in  booking."  Then  there  is  a  third  group  made  up  of  indi- 
vidual producers,  directors  or  stars  offering  their  product  directly 
to  the  exhibitors.  Mr.  Hays,  says  the  Manchester  paper,  "will 
be  looked  to  to  bring  order  out  of  disorder  in  what  some  of  the 
people  in  interest  describe  as  a  highly  critical  period  for  a  very 
greal  business." 

A  representative  of  the  Motion-picture  industry,  in  the  person 
of  President  VY.  W.  llodkinson  of  1  lie  VY.  W.  Ilodkinson  Corpora- 
tion, is  quoted  as  saying: 

'The  mot  ion-pic  tun'  business  to-day  is  in  a  critical  stage  where 
it  will  either  take  permanent  form  or  disintegrate.  In  taking  its 
permanent  form,  however,  it  is  going  to  diverge  sharply  from  the 
old  form  of  waste  and  inefficiency  which  characterized  its 
early  days.    Mr.  Hays  has  a  bit:  job  ahead  of  him." 


THE  INJUNCTION'S  OTHER  EDGE 

DOUBLE-EDGED  is  the  injunction  weapon,  and  the 
hitherto  unused  side  of  the  blade  must  henceforth  be 
reckoned  with  in  labor  controversies,  say  a  number  of 
the  editors  who  point  out  the  significance  of  the  judicial  decision 
in  favor  of  labor  which  ended  the  garment  workers'  strike  in 
New  York  the  other  day.  Organized  labor  lias  long  been  fighl  ing 
the  employers'  use  of  the  court  injunction  to  restrict  strike 
activities,  as  witness  the  hostile  nickname,  "Injunction  Hill 
Taft,"  and  the  epigram,  "In  case  of  the  injunction  in  labor  dis- 
putes, contempt  of  court  is  respect  for  law."  For  years  workers 
have  heard  our  courts  denounced  by  their  leaders  as  the  seat  of 
"government  by  injunction."  Labor  on  its  part,  as  the  New 
York  Globe  notes,  "has  refrained  from  seeking  injunctions. 
Consistency,  a  belief  that  on  the  whole  the  courts  were  preju- 
diced against  them,  poverty,  and  unfamiliarity  with  the  re- 
sources of  the  law  have,  with  other  factors,  explained  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  unions  to  go  into  the  courts."  But  now.  remarks  the 
New  York  Herald, 

"The  workers  find  themselves  in  possession  of  one  of  those 
dreadful  injunctions.  It  enjoins  their  employers  from  further 
abrogating  the  broken  contract.  It  opens  the  way  for  an  em- 
ployees' suit  to  recover  damages.  It  shows  the  men  and  women 
of  organized  labor  that  they  may  find  in  the  courts  the  justice 
which  never  can  be  attained  through  violence  and  disorder." 

Considerations  like  these  lead  many  a  newspaper  to  look  upon 
the  issuance  of  the  garment  strike  injunction  by  Justice  Wagner 
of  the  New  York  State  Supreme  Court  as,  in  the  New  York 
Evening  World's  phrase,  "a  milestone  in  the  development  of 
labor  law  in  the  United  Slate-  "  The  facts  in  the  case  can  lie 
stated  briefly.  The  Cloak.  Suit,  and  Skirt  Manufacturers'  Pro- 
tective Association  in  New  York  have  a  three-year  agreement 
with  tlie  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union, covering 
wages  and  working  conditions,  which  terminates  June  1.  1922. 
In  October  the  employers,  who  wanted  to  hold  their  markets  as 
against  other  cities,  and,  as  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  notes,  saw  no 
way  of  doing  so  "except  by  less  slacking.  Longer  hours,  and  the 
piece-price  plan,"  tried  to  introduce  hours  and  rates  inconsistent 
with  the  agreement.  The  strike  ensued.  A  temporary  injunction 
in  another  court  was  made  permanent  by  .lust ice  Robert  F.  Wag- 
ner of  the  New  York  Slate  Supreme  Court  on  January  11. 
tice  Wagner  calls  upon  the  employers  to  cease  from  "taking  or 
continuing  in  any  concerted  action  involving  the  violation  or 
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repudiation"  of  the  existing  agreement  with  the  union.  He  says 
of  the  union's  request  for  an  injunction: 

"It  is  elementary  and  yet  sometimes  requires  emphasis  that 
the  door  of  a  court  of  equity  is  open  to  employer  and  employee 
alike.  It  is  no  respecter  of  persons;  it  is  keen  to  protect  the  legal 
rights  of  all.  Heretofore  the  employer  alone  has  prayed  the 
protection  of  a  court  of  equity  against  threatened  irreparable 
illegal  acts  of  the  emplo 

"But  mutuality  of  obligation  compels  a  mutuality  of  remedy. 
The»fact  that  the  employees  have  entered 
Equity's    threshold    by    a    hitherto    un- 
t  raveled  path  does  not  lessen  their  rights 
to  the  law's  decree. 

"Precedent  is  not  our  only  guide  in 
deciding  these  disputes,  for  many  are  worn 
out  by  time  and  made  useless  by  the 
more  enlightened  and  humane  conception 
of  social  justice.  That  progressive  senti- 
ment of  advanced  civilization  which  has 
compelled  legislative  action  to  correct  and 
improve  conditions  which  a  proper  regard 
for  humanity  would  no  longer  tolerate,  can 
not  be  ignored  by  the  courts.  Our  de- 
cisions should  be  in  harmony  with  that 
modern  conception  and  not  in  defiance 
of  it. 

"It  can  not  be  seriously  contended  that 
the  plaintiffs  have  an  adequate  remedy 
at  law.  That  the  damages  resulting  from 
the'  alleged  violation  of  the  agreement 
would  be  irremediable'  at  law  is  too  patent 
for  discussion.  There  are  over  40,000 
workers  whose  .rights  are  involved  and 
over  300  defendant  organizations.  The 
contract  expires  within  six  months,  and  a 
trial  of  the  issues  can  hardly  be  held 
within  that  time.  It  is  unthinkable  that 
the  court  should  force  litigants  into  a 
court  of  law.  A  court  of  equity  looks  to 
the  substance  and  essence  of  things,  and 
disregards  matters  of  form  and  technical 
niceties." 

The  issuance  of  the  Wagner  injunction 
was  followed  by  the  calling-off  of  the 
strike  and  the  agreement  of  the  em- 
ployers to  reinstate  the  week-work  system 
and  the  forty-four-hour  week.  Presidenl 
Benjamin  Schlesinger  of  the  Garmenl 
Workers' Union  declares  that  the  decision 
"will  be  hailed  as  important  by  organ- 
ized labor  throughout  the  whole  Length 
and  breadth  of  the  country,  and  will  sel 
a  valuable  precedent  for  all  similar  cases." 
Samuel  Untermeyer,  counsel  for  the 
union,  is  persuaded  by  the  decision  that 
his  own  belief  in  "the  just  ice,  wisdom  and 
efficacy  of  the  injunction  in  labor  dis- 
putes"   is  vindicated.     Morris    Hillquit, 

another  attorney  for  the  workers,  considers  the  decision  "an 
important  moral  victory  for  organized  labor  as  a  whole."  It 
i-  an  act  of  "poetic  justice  to  hurl  one  of  such  missiles  against 
its  inventors";  but,  he  continues,  "organized  labor  will  not  be- 
come reconciled  to  the  use  of  injunction  in  labor  dispules 
because  it  may  occasionally  serve  its  own  ends."  In  fact,  Mr. 
Hillquit  hopes  that  the  decision  will  "tend  to  make  injunctions 
less  popular  with  employers,"  and  "will  lead  to  a  radical 
limitation  and  eventually  the  complete  abolition  of  judicial 
interference  in  labor  disputes  by  the  mean  of  injunctions." 

The  Socialist  New  York  Call,  which  has  been  strongly  behind 
the  garment  workers,  trusts  that  Justice  Warner's  sentiments 
"will  be  read  by  his  fellow  judges  throughout  the  I'nited  States." 
This  decision,  it  goes  on,  "opens  the  waj  for  other  judges  to  pul 
themselves  on  record  that  in  dealing  with  living  things  the  dead 
and  musty  past  shall  not  be  allowed  to  tyrannize." 


AFTEK   HIS   VINDICATION! 

Truman   H.   Newberry   leaving  the    Capitol 
after  the  Senate  had  confirmed  his  election. 


SENATOR  NEWBERRY'S  INNOCENCE 

DIVINE  LOVE  is  said  to  "love  the  sinner,  but  hate  the 
sin."  This  fine  quality  of  discrimination  and  dis- 
cernment is  apparently  also  exercised  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  which  vindicates  Senator  Truman  H. 
Newberry  (Rep.,  Mich.)  of  any  guilt  in  his  election  and  seats 
him  in  the  Senate,  but  in  the  same  resolution  "severely  con- 
demns and  disapproves"  the  methods 
used  in  his  campaign  as  "contrary  to 
sound  public  policy,  harmful  to  the  honor 
and  dignity  of  the  Senate,  and  dangerous 
to  the  perpetuity  of  a  free  government." 
Some  papers  take  the  high  ground  that 
doubtful  methods  were  justified  to  defeat 
Henry  Ford.  Others  uncork  the  vials  of. 
their  wrath  at  the  Senate.  "Dollar-sign 
Senators  said  Senate  seats  were  for  sale," 
remarks  the  alliterative  editor  of  the 
Springfield  Illinois  State  Register.  The 
Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger,  how- 
ever, maintains  that  the  Senate  merely 
has  reaffirmed  the  right  of  a  legally 
elected  candidate  to  hold  office,  and  char- 
acterizes as  "partizan  flapdodflle"  the 
clamor  that  has  arisen.  "Mr.  Newberry 
Was  legally  elected  by  the  voters  of  Mich- 
igan," this  paper  tells  us.  "The  Senate 
was  asked  to  unseat  him  because  a  large 
sum  of  money  had  been  spent  in  bringing 
about  the  nomination  and  election,  yet 
a  dangerous  precedent  would  have  been 
set  up  if  Mr.  Newberry  had  been  unseated 
for  any  such  reason."  "Michigan," 
mathematically  explains  the  New  York 
Tribune,  "has  a  voting  population  of 
000,000,  and  an  expenditure  of  $190,000 
is  but  thirty  cents  per  capita.  Carrying 
on  a  State-wide  primary  campaign  is  ex- 
pensive." 

Senator  Newberry's  case,  we  are  told 
in  a  New  York  Times  resume,  is  the  third 
in  the  past  sixteen  years  in  which  the 
charge  of  corruption  has  been  raised. 
During  and  after  the  primary  campaign 
in  1918,  supporters  of  Henry  Ford,  Sena- 
1 1  >r  Newberry 's  political  opponent,  charged 
that  Newberry  adherents  had  spent' 
more  than  .1250,000  in  the  race  for  .the 
nomination.  In  the  November  elec- 
tion Newberry  won  over  Ford  by  a  mar- 
gin of  5,000,  which  fell  to  4,334  when  a 
recount  was  ordered.  Mr.  Newberry  then  took  the  oath  of 
office  in  May,  1919.  whereupon  Mr.  Ford  filed  additional  charges 
of  illegal  expenditures  and  conspiracy  in  the  primary.  In 
November  of  that  year  Mr.  Newberry  and  134  other  men  con- 
nect ed  with  the  campaign  were  indicted  on  the  charge  of  con- 
spiracy lo  violate  the  Corrupt  Practises  Act,  which  limits  the 
expenditures  of  a  candidate  for  Congress.  Senator  Newberry 
and  sixteen  others  were  convicted  in  the  trial  which  followed, 
but  the  Supreme  Court  held  the  Act  unconstitutional,  and  set 
aside  the  conviction. 

For  the  first  time  in  nearly  three  years  of  accusation  and 
criticism.  Senator  Newberry  took  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  his 
own  defense  on  January  9  and  emphatically  denied  personal 
knowledge  of  the  collection  or  expenditure  of  the  campaign  fund 
of  approximately  $105,000;  the  campaign  in  Michigan  was 
carried  on  by  his  friends  while  he  was  an  officer  in  the  Navy,  he 
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declared,  and  the  enormous  collections  and  expenditures  were 
made  entirely  without  his  direction  or  even  his  knowledge. 
Said  Senator  Newberry: 

"I  did  not  know  what  amounts  were  given  to  the  campaign. 
I  did  not  know  by  whom  these  amounts  were  given.       1  did  Q01 

know  either   their  source,    their   amount,   or   their   use.      J    have 

never  agreed,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  repay,  or  in  any 
way  to  reimburse  such  contributions,  nor  have  i  directly  or 
indirectly  repaid  or  reimbursed  such  contributions.  I  have 
ne  er  made  an\  agreement  to  do  so  nor  have  I  any  intention  of 

i  doing. 

'"I  knew,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  thai  a  campaign  of  publicity  was 
being  extensively  carried  on,  and  I  realized  thai   such  a  cam- 
paign must  necessarily  cost  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  bu1   I 
did  not  have  the  faintest  idea 
as   to  the  amount    of  money 
1  hat  actually  was  expended  un- 
til after  the  report  was  made 
"public.     The  cost  of  the  cam- 
paign was  about  $195,000  ac- 
cording   to    the    report,    and 
when  J  learned  of  this  amount 
f  was  at  once  filled  with  aston- 
ishment and  regret." 

Three  days  after  this  declar- 
ation of  innocence,  the  Senate, 
by  a  vote  of  46  to  41,  adopted 
a  resolution  declaring  the 
Michigan  Senator  entitled  to 
his  seat.  "A  change  of  three 
votes  would  have  vacated  his 
seat,"  observes  the  Syracuse 
Herald.  The  46  Senators  who 
voted  to  seat  their  colleague 
were  all  Republicans,  while 
nine  Republicans  and  all  the 
Democratic  Senators  voted 
against  this  procedure.  The 
resolution  reads  as  follows: 
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"1.  That  the  contest  of 
Henry  Ford  against  Truman 
H.  Newberry  be,  and  it  is  here- 
by dismissed. 

"2.  That  Truman  H.  Newberry  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a 
duly  elected  Senator  from  the  State  of  Michigan  for  the  term  of 
six  years,  commencing  on  the  fourth  day  of  March,  1919,  and  is 
entitled  to  hold  his  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

"3.  That  whether  the  amount  expended  in  this  (Michigan) 
primary  was  $195,000,  as  was  fully  reported  or  openly  acknowl- 
edged, or  whether  there  was  some  few  thousand  dollars  in  excess. 
the  amount  expended  was  in  either  case  too  large,  much  larger 
than  ought  to  have  been  expended.  The  expenditure  of  such 
excessive  sums  in  bohalf  of  a  candidate,  either  with  or  without 
his  knowledge  and  consent,  being  contrary  to  sound  public 
policy,  harmful  to  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  Senate  and  dan- 
gerous to  the  perpetuity  of  a  free  government,  such  excessive 
expenditures  are  hereby  severely  condemned  and  disapproved." 

"Much  of  the  horror  exprest  by  the  Senators  over  the 
amount  of  the  Newberry  campaign  fund  was  hypocritical," 
avers  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger;  "there  is  not  a 
Senator  who  does  not  know  that  it  is  impossible  to  carry  a  hotly 
contested  primary  election  without  the  expenditure  of  money." 
Besides,  contends  the  Buffalo  Commercial: 

"There  is  no  allegation  in  this  case  that  the  money  was  cor- 
rupt ly  spent.  Some  assertions  have  been  made  that  such  a  huge 
amount  could  not  have  been  legally  expended,  bul  that  conclu- 
sion is  by  no  means  justified.  The  half-million  dollars  put  into 
the  presidential  campaign  of  General  Wood  by  a  Cincinnati  man 
did  not  imply  that  a  single  cent  was  wrongfully  spent.  In  fact, 
the  evidence  at  the  investigation  was  all  to  the  contrary.  So, 
in  the  case  of  Senator  Newberry,  it  appears  that  his  business 
friends  raised  a  large  sum  of  money  which  was  used  to  advertise 
Mr.  Newberry.  It  was  no  doubl  needed  to  counteract  the  great 
amount  of  publicity  that   Henry  Ford  had  obtained." 


So  there  still  remains  a  question  for  the  people  to  solve,  as 
the  Adrian  |  Mich.  Telegram  sees  it:  "How  are  we  going  to  give 
a  candidate  a  fair  chance  again>i  an  opponent  who  happens  to 
enjoy  political  power,  personal  fame  or  prestige,  or  the  gratuitous 
help  of  influential  friends?" 

In  the  case  of  Newberry,  however,  asserts  the  Louisville 
Courier- Journal,  "he  knows,  as  everyone  knows,  that  he  got 
into  the  Senate  as  a  result  of  a  large  amount  of  money  having 
been  spent  shamelessly.  The  course  of  a  man  of  honor,  in  such 
circumstances,  would  he  to  admil  the  fact  and  give  up  the  seat." 
Even  the  Republican  New  York  Herald  admits  thai  "the  victory, 
tho     ending     in    favor    of     the     Senator,     is    a    hollow    one;    it 

could  he  nothing  else,  with  so 
many  of  hi-  own  party  voting 
against  him."  Furthermore, 
declare-  Senator  Underwood 
(Dem.)  of  Alabama,  "the 
Democrats  will  carry  the  New- 
berry issue  to  the  people  in 
the  next  election."  Some  three 
dozen  Senators,  and  the  entire 
membership  of  the  Bouse  of 
Representatives  are  to  come 
up  for  election  next  fall,  notes 
one  Washington  correspond* 
Other  editors  recall  the  Lori- 
mer  case,  which,  according  to 
Senator  LaFollette.  was  not 
"as  bad  as  the  New  berry  c 
for  Lorimer  merely  corrupted 
a  Legislature/'  "flow  many 
Senators  can  afford  to  go  be- 
fore the  voters  next  Nov<  ruber 
after  having  supported  New- 
berry?" asks  the  New  York 
E  ening  World,  which  reminds 
us  that  Lorimer  was  expelled 
from  the  Senate  after  the  ma- 
jority had  on  one  occasion 
voted  to  seat  him.  An  election  intervened,  we  are  told,  and 
all  the  newly  elected  Senators  voted  again-t  Lorimer.  thus 
turning  the  tide 

"Newberry,"  notes  the  Detroit  Nt  WS,  "was  tilled  with  aston- 
ishmenl  and  regret.'  when  lie  learned  the  truth:  so  was  the  State 
of  Michigan.  So  was  the  whole  country."  "But  Mr.  New- 
berry's astonishment  and  regrel  have  not  raised  any  doubt  in 
his  mind  as  to  his  moral  right  to  claim  his  seal  in  the  Senate." 
observes  the  New  York  Globe.  "Senator  Newberry  hails  the 
Senate  vote  as  a  'vindication  and  exoneration'  of  himself,  but 
we  can  not  believe  thai  it  will  be  so  regarded  by  the  American 
people,"  declares  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayum  .  As  for  Sena- 
tor Newberry,  certainly  "no  man  has  sacrificed  a  finer  national 
reputation,"  notes  the  Grand  Rapids  Press,  which  reminds  us 
that  he  was  a  participant  in  two  wars.  Assistant-Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  and  finally  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  Roosevelt. 
"Could  this  director  in  important  corporations,  this  ex- 
("ahinet  member,  have  remained  completely  ignorant  of  the 
financial  arrangements  of  his  campaign?"  asks  the  Norfolk 
Virginian-PUot.  "He  did  not  go  to  Michigan  once  during  the 
campaign,"  notes  the  Philadelphia  Rcco  d.  "while  other  offic 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  got  leaves  of  absence  occasionally. 
Bui   Newberry  did  not:  he  was  establishing  an  alibi." 

"Thi'  Newberry  case   is  not    settled  any  more  than  was  the 
Lorimer  case  after  the  first  refusal  of  the  Senate  to  seat  him." 
declares  the  New  York  Evening  World.     "The  incident  ma\   l>e 
closed   in   the   Senate."   admits   Governor  Cox's   Dayton    \ 
"but  it  is  not  closed  in  the  country." 


VKUDICT! 
Cassel  in  New  York  Evening   World. 
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THE    DRAGONS'    NKs  i 


— Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


TOPICS 

Japan  emphasizes  the  '"shan't  "  in  Shantung. — AshevilU  Times. 

Drinking  shellac  is  one  way  of  seeing  your  finish.  —  Wall  Sinn 
Journal. 

It  seems  like  the  Irish  chautauqua  for  De  Valera. — Indianap- 
olis Slur. 

Wnv  not  take  the  poison  gas  ou1  of  peace,  too? — Chicago 
Daily  A<  ws. 

A  four-sided  alliance  to  insure  world  peace  is  all  right  if  it's 
square.  —  Manila  BulU  tin. 

The  Germans  should  gel  credil  for  starting  this  scrapping  of 
warships.—-/?  Eagle. 

Russia  is  beginning  to  learn  that  the.  proof  of  political  theories 
is  in  the  eating. — Muskogee  Phamix. 

More  people  are  looking  for  positions  than  jobs,  and  more 
are  after  johs  than  work. — A merican  Banker. 

The  thing  that  worrits  the  boss,  however,  is  the  number  of 
unemployed  still  on  the  pay-roll. —  Warren  Chronicle. 

The  germ  that  causes  swell-head  usually  lodges  in  one  that 
has  empty  parking  space. — Oklahoma  City  Times. 

It  will  he  observed  that  the  stuff  stolen  from  Elihu  Root's 
cellar  was  not  root  beer.—  Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times. 

Dress  reformers  hold  man  responsible  for  feminine  styles.  So 
do  the  dressmakers,  financially.-  -Norfolk   Virginian-Pilot. 

The  sound  of  the  Irish  harp  will  seem  a  little  strange  now 
that  they  are  no  longer  harping  on  the  same  string.  —  Marian 
Star. 

One  Broadway  theater  is  to  have  a  smoking  room  exclusively 
for  women.  All  we  need  now  are  some  good  plays.  —New  York 
K  ■■<  ning  Post. 

Wooden  ears  were  responsible  for  many  holiday  deaths  in 
New  York.  Wood  alcohol  for  more.  Wooden  heads  for  still  more. 
— Syracust   Post-Standard. 

The  world  is  becoming  more  efficient.  In  the  old  days  before 
bootleggers,  drinking  one's  self  to  death  was  a  long  and  pain- 
ful process. — Coatesville  R<  t  ord-. 

It's  a  queer  system  that  provides  Marines  to  guard  the  mail 
cars  from  robbers  and  leaves  passengers  to  take  a  chance  at 
the  ticket  office';     Bethlehem  <ih>)>r. 

The  slogan  is  raised,  "Stop  making  a  joke  of  prohibition!" 

While   directed    at    the    paragraphers.    does    it    not    apply    to    the 
prohibition  agents'.'   -Hasian  Shin  and  Leather  Re-porter. 

'I'm.  critical  public  is  complaining  aboul  the  new  peace  dollars 
because  the  bas-relief  design  on  them  prevents  the  possessor 
from  piling  them  up.  That  ha-  been  the  trouble  with  any  old 
kind  of  dollars  I  ever  owned. — New  Yuri;  Morning  Telegraph. 


IN    BRIEF 

Pact  prevents  impact. — GreenvilU  Piedmont. 
Powwow.-  may  save  the  world  from  the  bowwows. 

Tim;  s. 


-Ashevillc 


Hail,  Irish  Free  State!  Hail  and  fare  well. — Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot. 

Is  Germany  really  poor  or  merely  poor  pay? — Norfolk  Yirgin- 
ian-Pilot. 

The  ( lermans  complain  that  theirs  is  a  hard  lot.  Well,  so  are 
i  hey. — Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  the  matter  of  reparations,  Germany 
thinks  mite  is  right. — Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

Wei.l.  buying  the  farmer's  corn  for  Russia  is  one  way  to  let 
charity  begin  at  home. — Eugene  (Ore.)  Daily  Guard. 

The  nation  most  likely  to  defeat  limitation  of  armament 
plans  is  procrastination. — Medford  (Ore.)  Mail  Tribune. 

China  feels  that  if  it  can  be  protected  from  its  friends  it  can 
take  care  of  its  enemies.      Chicago  Daily  News. 

Tin.  capture  of  Will  1  ays  may  prove  the  biggest  mail  robbery 
the  movies  have  yet  staged.— ££.  /'"///  Pioneer-Press. 

You  see,  we  must  teach  Haiti  a  lesson.  What  does  she  mean 
by  being  so  small  and  helpless? — Zanesville  Times-Recorder. 

The  Elack-and-Tans  are  hiking  home  from  Ireland.  After 
this  it  is  to  l»e  merely  a  family  quarrel.- — Philadelphia  Record. 

The  United  Slates  will  save  a  billion  in  ten  years  through  the 
naval  plan  provided  Congress  doesn't  spend  it. — Indianapolis 
Siar. 

If  you  ask  us  about  it,  our  opinion  is  that  the  Unknown  Soldier 
is  in  the  streets  hunting  a  job.  And  he  hasn't  found  it  yet. — 
New    Yuri:   Call. 

'  l-ERMANT  is  privileged  to  snicker  a  bit  when  she  hears  nations 
argue    that    battleships  are   wicked    while   subs  are   essential. — 

St  i  a  In nrilli    Hi ■■mid-Star. 

Somehow  the  abolishment  of  poison  gas  from  the  series  of 
war  tricks  seems  incomplete  without  the  outlawing  of  propa- 
ganda in  peace  time. — Kansas  City  Star. 

Preside.n?  Harding  knows  how  to  take  advice,  says  an 
admirer.  But  sometimes  it's  just  as  important  to  know  how 
to  reject    it.     Charleston  Neirs  ami  Courier. 

They  say  our  Wild  West  movies  astonish  Europe.  Well. 
well;  if  the  old  Wild  Westerners  could  see  them,  they  would  be 
astonished,  too.  — Harrisburg  Patriot-News. 

We    would    feel     worse    about     the    fact    thai     librarians    report 

thai  Americans  are  reading  fewer  books  if  we  didn't  know  what 
kind  of  books  they  read  when  they  do. — American  Lumberman 
(Chicago  . 
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OH,  HATEFUL,  HAUGHTY   AMERICA! 


•>•> 


PROFESSING  TO  WORK  for  the  peace  of  the  world, 
America  invited  the  nations  to  the  Washington  Con- 
ference, where  she  has  "tricked  them  one  and  a'l."  This 
scathing  reproach  of  the  Tokyo  Forod-su  gives  Ihe  intensive  form 
of  a  feeling  of  disillusion  about  the  Washington  Conference 
that  is  revealed  in  some  sections  of  the  Japanese  press.  "I law- 
ful and  haughty,"  indeed,  is  America,  the  Yorodzu  goes  on  to 
say,  picturing  Uncle  Sam  as  "an  international  boor"  toward 
whom  "we  entertain  a  grudge"  and  "have  no  reason  to  show 
good-will."  If  America  had  known  "what  courtesy  is,  and  if  she 
had  a  particle  of  international  conscience,"  we  read  further, 
"she  should  have  first  apologized  to  the  world  for  not  having 
joined  the  League  of  Nations."  Rut  she  uttered  no  word  of 
apology,  "as  if  she  had  forgotten  altogether  about  her  breach 
of  faith,"  and  this  newspaper  adds: 

"When  America  issued  the  invitation  to  the  Washington 
Conference,  our  foolishly  honest  Government  replied  by  accep- 
tance of  the  invitation  and  sent  our  delegates  to  far-away  Wash- 
ington. When  the  Conference  was  opened,  America  introduced 
her  selfish  proposals  and  forced  our  country  to  accept  the  pro- 
posals blindly.  If  our  delegates  had  valued  the  dignity  of  the 
Empire  and  the  honor  as  an  "independent  nation,  they  should  at 
once  have  refused  to  accept  the  proposals  and  left  the  Confer- 
ence. Yet  they  did  otherwise.  They  simply  accepted  the  pro- 
posals as  America  wanted  them  to  do.  Can  our  people  who 
have  a  glorious  history  of  3,000  years  endure  this  indignity?  We 
love  peace,  but  the  peace  we  love  is  a  peace  of  liberty.  With- 
out liberty,  why  should  we  love  peace?  Limitation  of  arma- 
ments may  be  a  step  toward  peace.  Rut  a  limitation  of  arma- 
ments agreed  upon  under  such  circumstances  is  an  ignominy. 

"A  peace  thus  brought  about  is  a  peace  without  liberty,  a 
slavish  peace.  Do  the  Japanese  people  wish  for  such  slavish 
peace,  after  Japan  has  been  kicked  and  trampled  down  by 
America?     We  are  firmly  resolved  to  reject  such  a  slavish  peace." 

Mass  meetings  to  express  indignation  at  the  turn  of  things  in 
Washington  have  been  held  in  various  places  in  Japan.  On  one 
Sunday  two  notable  gatherings  were  held,  the  first  of  which  was 
conducted  by  the  National  Young  Men's  Association  on  Ameri- 
can Issues,  an  organization  of  recent  inception,  and  the  other 
by  the  National  Federation.  The  Young  Men's  meeting,  we 
read  in  the  Tokyo  Japan  Advertiser,  was  engineered  by  a  group 
of  journalists,  supported  by  Diet  members,  mostly  of  the  oppo- 
sition, by  scholars,  retired  military  men,  and  others.  The 
National  Federation's  meeting  was  managed  by  "ronin," 
former  naval  officers  and  students.  This  newspaper  tells  us 
that  "neither  meeting  represented  a  great  mass  of  Japanese 
people,  or  even  an  influential  minority,  but  the  sentiments  ex- 
prest  at  the  gathering  illustrate  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
'ronin'  and  more  excitable  student  classes,  and  indicated  a 
revival  of  the  anti-foreign  show  during  1919,  which  was  so  im- 
pressive that  its  influence  was  felt  at  Versailles."  We  are  told 
further  that  all  the  speakers  "dwelt  more  or  less  on  the  injustice 
and  unfairness  of  the  American  attitude,  claiming  that  America 
has  been  notoriously  aggressive  in  her  policy  toward  foreign 
countries  in  the  past  and  at  present."  And  we  read  that  one 
of  the  speakers — 

"Mr.  Yamada — gave  an  account  of  impressions  which  he  gath- 
ered while  traveling  in  America  and  Europe  during  the  war,  and 
went  into  historical  recitation  as  to  wdiat  America  has  done.  He 
placed  strong  emphasis  on  the  spirit  of  'Yamato  Damashii'  of 
the  Japanese  nation.  He  ridiculed  the  American  way  of  enroll- 
ing soldiers  and  sailors  for  war  vessels,  who  are  induced,  in  his 
opinion,  by  the  fact  that  they  can  gel  a  more  comfortable  living 
in  than  outside  the  service.      He  assured  the  audience  that  the 


negroes  in  America  would  rise  againsl  the  Americans  should  a 
war  break  out  between  a  certain  country'  and  another  'certain 
country. '  Japan,  he  assured  them,  need  not  be  afraid  even  if 
America  should  build  a  large  number  of  war  vessels  or  build 
other  means  of  offensive  warfare." 

Lieutenant-General  Horiuchi,  the  Japan  Advertiser  goes  on  to 
say,  was  introduced  with  his  military  title,  but  said  he  had  come 


ANOTHER    CASE    OF    EXPERT    INACCURACY. 

"America's  naval  experts  thought  the Mutsu  was  only  a  framework 
under  way,  when  really  she  was  in  all  points  a  completed  ship." 

•Asahi  tTokyoV 


simply  as  a  Japanese  subject.  Long  ago  he  had  advocated  a 
total  abolition  of  armies  and  navies — long  before  Japan's  most 
famous  anti-militarist,  Mr.  Yukio  Ozaki.  had  started  a  similar 
agitation.  Bui  he  differed  from  Mr.  Ozaki  in  this,  that  Mr. 
Ozaki  completely  ignores  the  subject  of  how  to  feed  the  "0.000. (XX) 
people  of  Japan,  which  was  the  thing  of  first  importance.  Nor 
does  Mr.  Ozaki  tell  how  wars  arise,  and  the  general  advised  his 
audience  to  postpone  for  ten  more  years  jubilation  over  the 
coming  of  the  peace  of  the  world  "because  the  immediate  future 
is  dark  for  the  Empire."  General  Horiuchi  is  quoted  furthci  s 
sa\  ing — 

"  'When  the  rising  sun  shines  brightly,  the  evil  genii  will  not 
appear  at  large.  Rut  when  the  stars  appear  in  the  heaven  at 
night,  the  evil  spirits  hover  over  the  world  to  work  damage  upon 
humanity.' 

"This  parabolical  statement  by  the  aged  general  appeared  t< 
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sink  into  the  hearts  of  his  listeners,  who  echoed  with  murmurs  of 
approval  and  hand-clapping.  He  said  that  a  peace  celebration 
can  wait  for  ten  years.  Now  is  the  time  when  the  nation  should 
gird  its  loins  tight  to  prepare  for  emergencies  that  may  arise 
at  any  moment  in  the  near  future." 

There  were  a  dozen  other  speakers,  we  are  told,  who  spoke 
similarly  and  a  "song  of  chastisement"  of  America  was  to  have 
been  distributed,  but  the  police  authorities  confiscated  the 
copies  of  it  at  the  printing  office.  Nevertheless,  we  are  told  that 
the  meeting  was  a~  peaceable  one,  as  was  that  managed  by  the 
"ronin,"  former  naval  officers,  and  students.  At  this  meeting 
Dr.  Soyejima  said  that  the  Japanese-American  war  was  already 


THE   TAILOR   WHO   MAKES   HIS   OWN   STYLES. 

'It's  t lie  same  old  League  of  Nations  coat,  but  Uncle  Sam  cuts  it 
the  Association  way." 

— Asahi  (Tokyo).    , 


begun  in  the  Washington  Conference,  and  that  America  has  won 
a  fir-1  battle  without  even  appealing  to  arms. 

Among  newspapers  more  moderate  in  tone,  but  none  the  less 
"undeceived."  the  Tokyo  Kokumin  says  that  Japan's  position 
at  the  Washington  Conference  has  become  "very  disadvantage- 
ous" and  while  Japan  has  been  "prest  to  the  wall"  since  the 
European  War.  she  is  now  reduced  to  such  a  state  that  she  "can 
not  move  her  hands  or  feet."  This  daily  believes  that  no  one 
should  object  to  a  limitation  of  armaments  that  conduces  to  the 
peace  of  the  world,  but  if  the  limitation  is  "to  weaken  certain 
nations  while  strengthening  certain  other  nations,  it  will  by  no 
means  help  to  increase  the  peace  of  the  world,"  and  we  read: 

"Our  Navy  will  not  have  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  Ameri- 
can naval  strength  hereafter.  We  must  think  of  some  way  of 
improving  our  relations  with  America.  Our  Oovernment  and 
delegates  have  brought  forth  a  quadruple  agreement,  replacing 
the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance.  It  now  becomes  clear  that  Japan's 
claims  will  not  lie  granted  in  future  without  a  judgment  by  the 
four  Powers.  Altho  there  are  four  nations,  England  is  now 
in  a  -'ate  so  that  she  can  not  oppose  the  will  of  America.     Any 


decision  in  a  trial  of  the  court  of  four  Powers  will  be  rendered  as 
America  sees  fit. 

"Under  the  circumstance,  no  Japanese,  however  optimistic, 
will  have  the  heart  to  be  optimistic  of  Japan's  future.  No  one 
will  be  able  to  deny  that  Japan  has  her  hands  and  feet  cut  off  in 
Washington. 

"We  do  not  advocate  p<  ssimistie  views  by  choice.  If  there 
be  any  material  by  which  we  can  be  optimistic,  we  like  to  know 
what  it  is.  If  Japan's  position  has  been  improved  in  any  way  by 
the  Washington  Conference,  we  like  to  be  informed  of  it.  Re- 
flecting upon  Japan,  which  was  thus  reduced  to  a  state  of  block- 
ade on  all  sides»we  can  not  but  deeply  sigh  with  despair." 

Wonder  is  then  exprest  whether  there  was  any  use  in  send- 
ing a  "daimyo  procession"  to  Washington  merely  to  listen  to 
what  America  had  to  say;  and  on  the  subject  of  the  Pacific 
Pact  this  newspaper  observes: 

"American  public  opinion  makes  it  believed  that  benefits 
have  been  conferred  upon  Japan.  Japan  was  in  a  position 
wherein  she  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance. 
In  place  of  the  Alliance,  a  quadruple  agreement  was  given  to 
Japan.  Thus  America  has  saved  Japan's  face,  American  public 
opinion  claims. 

"By  virtue  of  the  quadruple  entente,  Japan  decided  not  to 
make  an  issue  out  of  a  race  discrimination  in  America.  Our 
Government  and  delegates  are  so  magnanimous  that  they  would 
not  raise  an  issue  out  of  the  race  discrimination  which  is  insulting 
to  the  Japanese  race.  Nay,  our  governing  classes  are  never 
magnanimous.  They  have  never  been  magnanimous  to  our 
countrymen.  They  are  magnanimous  to  Western  peoples. 
Because  they  are  afraid  of  Western  peoples,  they  feign  to  be 
magnanimous.  While  being  governed  by  such  weak-kneed 
statesmen,  the  Japanese  race  can  noUexpect  to  rise  above  water." 

But  not  all  Japan  is  so  disgruntled  with  the  Washington 
Conference,  as  we  may  judge  from  the  widely  circulated  and 
influential  Tokyo  Jiji,  which  says: 

"Because  of  the  claim  for  saving  the  Mutsu,  the  principles  of 
scrapping  uncompleted  vessels  and  of  the  naval  holiday  were 
impaired,  as  England  and  America  will  build  two  more  vessels 
each.  But  such  step  on  the  part  of  the  two  nations  was  necessary 
on  their  part  because  of  the  need  of  maintaining  a  proper  ratio 
proposed  after  the  Mutsu  was  recognized.  The  two  nations  will 
have  to  expend  money  for  war  vessels  even  after  the  agreement 
was  made,  which  Japan  needs  not  do,  as  she  will  only  shift  one 
completed  vessel  for  another.  There  will  be  no  change  in  the 
situation  as  far  as  Japan  is  concerned  between  the  present  agree- 
ment and  an  acceptance  of  the  original  Hughes  proposals.  The 
increase  in  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  exchanged  was  a  natural 
result  of  the  exchange.. 

"Naval  reduction  can' not  be  called  at  once  a  localization  of 
war.  But  it  is  a  necessary  step  toward  it.  The  League  of 
Nations  made  provisions  for  limitation  of  armaments.  But 
the  League  could  not  put  the  matter  into  practise.  Now  the 
Washington  Conference  has  actually  put  the  idea  into  praetis  -. 
We  should  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  success  of  the  Wash- 
ington Conference.  It  will  not  be  too  much  to  call  this  success 
a  great  undertaking  to  save  to  the  world.  We  therefore  express 
our  undivided  sense  of  congratulation  and  at  the  same  time 
thank  the  government  authorities  at  home  and  abroad  for  their 
efforts  to  bring  about  the  success." 

The  Jiji  goes  on  to  say  that  of  course  it  regrets  that  the 
Japanese  delegates  had  to  withdraw  their  amendment  to  the 
Hughes  proposal  of  ten  to  six  ratio,  but  admits  that  in  order  to 
bring  about  a  naval  agreement  this  was  inevitable,  and  it  adds: 

"Whether  the  agreement  was  perfectly  made  or  not,  was  not 
the  point  on  which  the  interests  of  the  world  depended,  so  that 
the  question  of  the  little  difference  in  ratio  was  only  a  matter  of 
minor  importance.  The  question  of  fortifications  in  the  Pacific 
was  one  which  was  inseparable  from  the  question  of  naval  limi- 
tation. The  question  was  settled  by  maintaining  the  existing 
status  quo.  It  was  a  satisfactory  settlement.  The  official 
version  of  the  agreement  as  published  by  the  Foreign  Office  uses 
the  words  'in  the  direction  of  the  Pacific,'  and  exempts  Hawaii, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Japan  proper  and  America  and  Canada 
proper,  which  means  that  the  agreement  will  apply  to  Hongkong, 
the  Philippines  and  the  rest  of  the  western  Pacific.  That  agrees 
in  a  rough  way  with  the  original  intention." 
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CHINA  AND  THE   PACIFIC  PACT 

INEVITABLE  STRIFE  in  the  Far  East  is  forecast  by  soine 
British  organs  in  that  region,  because  China  is  nol  included 
in  the  Quadruple  Entente  of  the  Pacific,  for  China  is  the 
••world's  chief  bone  of  contention"  and  unless  an  enlightened 
China  policy  emerges  from  the;  Conference,  all  the  schemes  for 
limitation  of  armament  and  other  panacea  are  only  temporary 
alleviations.  The  Kobe  Japan  Chronicle  says  that  in  coming 
to  an  agreement  with  regard  to  China,  without  consulting  her, 
the  Conference  delegates  practically  follow  the  lines  of  the 
Anglo-Japanese  Alliance.  The  pact  "does  not  include  China  or 
India  within  its  scope."  and  "if  any  British  subject  feels  it  an 
indignity  to  have  the  Powers  condescending  to  exclude  India 
from  their  parleys,  he  can  only  thank  the  framers  of  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  Alliance,  which  makes  little  distinction  between  the 
relationship  of  India  to  Britain,  and  that  of  China  to  Japan." 
In  fact,  this  journal  believes  that  "'everything  China  feared 
with  regard  to  the  Washington  Conference  has  happened,"  and 
the  biggest  victory  for  Japan  is  that  America  was  induced  to 
advise  China  to  negotiate  directly  with  Japan  over  Shantung. 
Altho  it  may  be  held  that  China  seems  to  be  in  the  way  of  "get- 
ting a  better  settlement  of  the  Shantung  question  than  she  would 
have  got  had  she  consented  to  settle  the  matter  before  the  Con- 
ference." still — 

"All  that  Japan  concedes  here  is  little  compared  with  the 
advantage  gained  by  the  confirmation  of  the  principle  that 
affairs  between  Japan  and  China  are  to  be  settled  without  the 
intervention  of  other  Powers.  It  has  been  stated  on  behalf  of 
China  that  the  conversations  between  her  and  Japan  are  not 
conclusive,  and  that  she  still  has  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Con- 
ference, but  that  is  worth  very  little.  She  has  failed,  thanks  to 
the  ministrations  of  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Hughes,  to  get  a 
hearing  at  the  Conference  on  the  conditions  that  existed,  and 
if  she  refuses  the  better  conditions  that  Japan  offers,  she  is 
unlikely  to  get  any  better  hearing.  The  whole  development 
is  a  deplorable  one  from  the  point  of  view  of  international  justice. 


«. 


EVERYBODY'S    DOIXC.    IT. 


"Not  only  in  China,  but  everywhere,  the  chase  of  the  dollar  goes  on, 
and  the  Peking  politicians  arc  only  following  the  fashion." 

-Shun  Poo  (Shanghai). 


The  League  of  Nations  failed  China.  It  was  easy  enough  to  get 
a  Chinese  chairman,  but  impossible  to  get  a  Chinese  hearing. 
China's  hopes  were  thereafter  pinned  to  the  Washington  Con- 
ference, but  here,  too,  she  has  failed  to  find  any  effective  Court 
of  Appeal.  .  .  . 

"China  has  got  something  by  going  to  Washington.  She 
has  got — or  has  the  promise  of  getting—  some  slight  recoveries 
of  former  losses  by  encroachment.  She  has  no  assurance  for 
the  future — except  that  there  is  no  court  to  which  she  can 
appeal  in  her  difficulties." 


THROWING  A  SCARE  INTO  FRANCE 

FRENCH  SI  8PICION  that  there  is  a  well-defined  o 
mi'iit  among  certain  American  elements  to  frighten 
Prance  out  of  what  the  Germans  and  pro-Germans  call 
her  "militaristic  policy"  takes  definite  expression  in  the  semi- 
official Paris  Temps,  in  its  comment  on  United  3  3enator 
McCormick's  resolution  calling  upon  the  State  Department 
for  information  about  the  financial  affairs  of  European  govern- 


THE   ONE   THING    OX   THEIR    MIND. 

"Old  and  nejv  members  of  the  bogus  Peking  Parliament  can   think 
only  about  their  annual  rash  subsidy  from  the  war  lords." 

— Sin  Wen  Pao  i  Shanghai;. 


ments.  This  daily  notes  that  the  information  required  from 
Secretary  Hughes  concerns  the  sums  each  count r\  spends  on  its 
army,  and  also  the  amount  of  the  annual  interest  due  to  the  Inked 
States  by  European  countries,  and  it  wonders  whether  certain 
people  are  using  Mr.  McCormick's  resolution  as  a  pretext  to 
"  try  and  intimidate  France."  The  T'empsgivesusanew  picture  of 
the  world  as  containing  some  states ''whose  capital  increased  during 
the  war,  and  states  whose  capital  decreased."  If  instead  of 
financial  language  one  were  to  use  socialist  terminology  one 
would  say  that  to-day  there  are  capitalist  states  and  proletariat 
states,  and  we  read: 

'On  the  European  Continent  there  are  few  states  whose 
capital  increased,  and  the  fate  of  the  majority  of  these  is  not 
very  enviable.  H  is,  on  the  contrary,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  that  gold  reserves  have  been  piled  up.  And  now  where 
are  the  proletarian  states.'  They  are  all,  without  exception. 
on  the  European  Continent.  Their  list  includes  the  victors 
or  vanquished  of  all  the  nations  which  fought  in  the  war. 

"The  question  is  not  very  complicated.  The  exaggerated 
expenditure  of  European  nations  has  been  caused  by  three  prin- 
cipal reasons.  ( Certain  states  do  not  receive  the  sums  for  repara- 
tions to  which  they  have  a  right.  Other  states,  which  owe 
reparations,  have  seen  their  exchange  depreciate  to  such  an  extent 
thai  the  price  of  living  has  ceaselessly  increased,  entailing  in- 
creases of  salaries  for  the  state. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  non-payment  of  reparations  and  the 
state  of  exchange  have  engendered  such  mutual  suspicion  that 
certain  states  have  been  forced  to  increase  their  armies  in  order 
to  maintain  peace." 

Organization  of  some  kind  of  financial  solidarity  among  the 
Allied  and  Associated    Powers  after  the  war  would  have  saved 

the  European  situation  from  the  present  grave  stage,  according 
to  the  Temps,  which  explains: 

"If  these-  powers  had  pooled  in  common  the  debit  and  credit 
left  them  by  the  war— compensation,  debts  and  loans  -guaran- 
teeing among  themselves  the  payment  of  reparations  and  helping 
each  other  with  loans,  there  would  reign  to-day  in  Europe  8  feeling 
of  security  which  would  long  ago  have  resulted  in  political  -ta- 
bility  and  economic  prosperity." 
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FRENCH  CHAGRIN  AT  WASHINGTON 

.  jk  S  SEEN  FROM  PARIS  the  Washington  Conference  is 
L\  disappointing  in  the  main,  altho  the  French  regard 
*L.  JL  as  a  signal  diplomatic  triumph  their  participation  in  the 
quadruple  entente  of  the  Pacific.  This  they  consider  excellent 
and  the  "one  tangible  result  that  France  has  obtained."  So 
writes    the    Paris    correspondent    of    the    London    Westminster 


THE   USUAL  GERMAN  JIBE. 

Briand:  "We  must  have  submarines  to  study  the  flora  of  the 
English  coast,  and  we  need  guns  to  shoot  the  sparrows  from 
London  roofs." 

— Kladdcradalsch  (Berlin). 


Gazette,  who  points  out  the  contrast  between  British  and  French 
diplomacy,  and  we  are  told  that  among  publicists  and  politicians 
who  have  returned  from  Washington  "there  are  beard  to  be 
acknowledgments  that  the  situation  <>f  France  has  not  been  im- 
proved." The  remarkable  demonstrations  of  friendliness  towards 
France  which  were  expresl  in  America  were  cheering  and  en- 
couraging,  "but  demonstrations  of  tins  kind  produce  no  lasting 
impression."     We  read  then: 

"The  French  say  thai  we  are  far  better  at  the  business  of 
propaganda  than  they  are.  They  envy  us  our  management  of  the 
press — the  bonhomie  of  Lord  Riddell  bandying  words  with  the 
American  journalists,  so  differenl  from  the  diplomatic  frigidity 
and  official  correctness  of  whoever  performs  the  same  function 
for  the  French  delegates.  The  British,  too,  have  language  on 
their  side,  and  language  carries  with  it  mutual  understanding  and 
quick  apprehension  of  the  nuances  of  the  American  temperament. 
To  French  eyes  the  British  seem  to  have  an  unfair  advantage  on 
American  soil." 

Nevertheless,  while  England  enjoyed  advantages  on  this 
point,  the  writer  informs  us  that  he  has  heard  "much  of  the 
unconvincing  figure  that  France  cut  on  account  of  what  she 
considered  to  be  her  proper  policy."  There  was  much  applause 
we  are  told,  for  the  French  statement  of  her  fears  and  the 
"attempted  justification"  of  her  policy  of  vigilance  was  not 
openly  controverted,  nevertheless — 

'There  is  now  little  doubl  that  M.  Briand  was  not  well  advised 
to  insist  so  strongly  upon  the  military  needs  of  France.  In 
taking  up  the  thesis  of  M.  Andre  Lefevre  he  misjudged  the 
American  temperamenl  and  represented  the  Continental  situa- 
tion in  such  colors  as  to  discourage  any  possible  intervention 
of  a  cooperative  kind  on  the  pari  of  the  United  States  in  European 


reconstruction,  it  is  emphatically  bad  to  lay  stress  upon  the 
European  feuds.  M.  Briand  may  or  may  not  be  right  in  his 
view  of  the  conditions  in  the  Old  World,  but  it  is  now  certain 
that  it  was  undesirable  to  present  the  problem  from  this 
angle." 

French  journals  tell  us  that  if  France  keeps  her  army  ready 
to-day,  it  is  not  for  purposes  of  aggression  against  Germany, 
but  merely  to  force  Germany  to  respect  the  signatures  she  wrote 
on  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  subsequent  agreements.  In 
the  Pari?  La  Remc  Hebdomadaire  Deputy  Paul  Reynaud,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs,  gives  further 
reasons  as  follows: 

"It  is  to  protect  the  new  young  nations  whose  life  is  as  frail 
as  the  life  of  children.  It  is  to  command  respect  for  the  pro- 
hibition  against  deposed  sov<  reigns  remounting  their  throne. 
II  is.  above  all,  to  see  that  we  receive  the  reparations  that  are 
our  due.  That  is  why,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  we  keep  part  of 
the  youth  of  France  under  arms.  In  Germany  there  are  some 
reasonable  elements  which  favor  a  more  or  less  complete  execu- 
tion of  the  treaty.  What  is  their  principle  weapon  against  their 
opponents?  Is  it  the  sworn  word'.'  Is  it  tin-  wish  not  to  break 
the  wings  of  hope?  By  no  means.  They  threaten  their  oppo- 
nents by  saying  that  the  French  army  will  occupy  the  Ruhr. 
At  this  hour  our  army  is  the  steel  instrument  that  serves  for  the 
bringing  up  of  the  new  Germany  from  infancy.  .  .  . 

"  The  Da ih/  Chronicle  tells  us  that  France,  which  was  formerly 
the  leader  of  political  thought  in  Europe,  has  become  the 'cham- 
pion of  a  former  state  of  things  in  diplomacy  and  in  politics  which 
the  war  is  supposed  to  have  ended.      In  truth,  we  French  are 


AS  VIENNA  PICTURES  FRANCE. 

"Remember,  Marianne,  one  must  not   merely  appear  great — one 

must  be  great!" 

— Die  Muskete  (Vienna). 


realists,  if  you  mean  by  realism  that  we  wish  to  keep  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  realities  in  order  to  attain 
the  ideal  of  justice  of  which  the  first  condition  is  the  restoration 
of  part  of  the  ravages  of  the  German  invasion.  Have  a  care, 
O  Astronomer  of  The  Daily  Chronicle,  lest  you  fall  into  the  well 
while  you  are  staring  at  your  star!  And  pray  cease  to  speak  of 
the  continent  as  if  you  were  looking  at  it  from  Sirius ." 


THE   MISSING   LINK   STILL   MISSING 


AMONG  THE  EXTINCT  SPECIES  of  men  represented 
/\  by  prehistoric  remains  unearthed  during  the  last  cen- 
X  .m.  tury,  there  is  none  deserving  to  be  called  the  "missing 
link"  between  man  and  the  apes.  At  any  rate,  K.  I.Pocock,  dis- 
cussing the  latest  discovery  of  such  remains  in  Rhodesia,  Africa, 
writes  in  Conquest  (London,  January)  that  in  his  opinion  all 
of  them  are  distinctly  human,  altho  their  characteristics 
point  to  a  much  more  brutal  and  ape-like  type  of  man  than 
any  now  existing.  A  real  "missing  link,"  he  asserts,  should 
be  such  that  it  is  impossible  to  class  it  as  either  ape  or  man. 
Before  distinctly  stating  this  conclusion  Mr.  Pocock  explains 
briefly  the  state  of  our  knowledge  about  the  extinct  species  of 
man.  First  he  mentions  some  of  the  more  striking  differences 
between  the  most  man-like  of  the  apes  and  the  existing  species 
of  man.     He  says: 

"In  an  article  on  man's  descent,  published  in  February,  1920, 
I  laid  all  the  stress  I  could  on  the  importance  of  man's  foot, 
pointing  out  that  it  differs  essentially  from  that  of  the  apes  in 
having  the  great  toe  unopposable  to  the  others  and  bound 
closely  to  them  so  that  the  foot  is  as  functionally  perfect  as 
may  be  for  swift  bipedal  running  in  the  erect  position.  This 
modification  of  the  foot  is  accompanied  by  long,  strong,  straight 
legs,  a  back  hollowed  above  the  loins  and  a  head  poised  on  a 
vertical  neck.  In  the  apes  the  head  is  not  poised  in  that  way, 
the  back  is  not  hollowed,  the  legs  are  short,  weak,  and  bent  at 
the  knees,  and  the  foot,  instead  of  being  formed  for  running,  is 
of  the  climbing  type,  the  great  toe  being  opposable  to  the  others 
and  freely  movable. 

"But  there  are  other  differences  present  in  the  skull  and  teeth. 
In  existing  men  the  brain-case  is  capacious  and  highly  arched 
from  the  brows  backwards,  the  ridges  over  the  brows  are  absent 
or  comparatively  small;  the  face  is  small,  the  jaws  protrude  but 
little  or  not  at  all,  and  the  chin  projects;  the  palate  is  short, 
wide,  curved  and  hollowed  above,  the  teeth  are  all  in  contact, 
and  the  canines  are  short,  so  that  the  jaw  is  capable  of  moving 
from  side  to  side,  like  a  cow's,  during  mastication.  In  the 
apes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  brain-case  is  comparatively  small 
and  but  little  arched  from  the  brows  backwards,  the  brow- 
ridges  are  massive,  the  jaws  are  large  and  projecting,  and  the 
chin  recedes;  the  palate  is  long,  narrow,  straight-sided  and 
flatter  above;  the  canine  teeth  are  long,  and  the  jaws  are  in- 
capable of  moving  sideways,  mastication  being  effected  by  up- 
ward movement  of  the  lower  jaw.  There  is,  however,  one 
point  connected  with  those  differences  which  I  wish  to  impress 
upon  you.  Existing  races  differ  from  each  other  considerably 
in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  brain-case,  the  development  of  the 
brow-ridges,  the  projection  of  the  jaws,  the  size  of  the  teeth, 
and  the  shape  of  the  palate;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  they  do 
not  differ  appreciably,  if  at  all,  in  the  structure  of  the  spine,  of 
the  legs  and  of  the  feet,  the  parts  subservient  to  exclusively 
bipedal  progression  in  the  upright  attitude. 

"Now  the  so-called  'missing  link'  should  be  an  animal  so 
partaking  of  the  characters  of  the  ape  and  man,  so  intermediate 
between  the  two,  that  he  could  not  be  definitely  assigned  to 
either.  Let  us  now  see  if  that  claim  can  be  made  for  any  of  the 
extinct  forms  of  man  hitherto  recorded. 

"A  great  many  fossil  men  have  been  discovered  who  do  not 
differ  in  any  essential  respects  from  men  of  the  present  day. 
These  show  that  our  species  is  of  great  antiquity;  and  there  is 
evidence  that  he  inhabited  Europe  in  mid-Pleistocene  times, 
and  overlapped  both  in  time  and  distribution,  and  no  doubt 
exterminated  another  species  called  Neanderthal  Man  from 
the  locality  where  his  first  remains  were  discovered  in  1857. 
Since  that  year  other  skeletons  have  been  unearthed  in  Gibraltar, 
Croatia,  and  elsewhere,  and  we  have  a  tolerably  good  idea  what 
these  men  were  like.  Professor  Huxley,  in  1890,  wrote  of  them: 
'They  were  short  of  stature,  but  powerfully  built,  with  strong, 
curiously  curved  thigh-bones,  the  lower  ends  of  which  are  so 
fashioned  that  they  must  have  walked  with  a  bend  at  the  knees. 


Their  long,  deprcst  skulls  had  very  strong  brow-ridges;  their 
lower  jaws,  of  brutal  depth  and  solidity,  sloped  away  from  the 
tee'th  downwards  and  backwards.'  To  this  we  may  add  that 
there  is  very  little  doubt  thai  this  man  walked  with  a  much 
more  shambling,  slouching  gait  than  we  do.  Nevertheless,  his 
brain  was  far  larger  than  that  of  any  ape. 

"Our  knowledge  of  other  extinct  forms  of  the  human  family 


From  '"Conquest,"  London 

HOW  HUMAN   SKILLS   VARY. 

A  Skull-cap  of  the  Javan  ape-man.  The  attempts  that  have  been 
made  to  reconstruct  the  face  of  the  species  are  futile  and  misleading. 
B.  Skull  of  Neanderthal  man.  C  Skull  of  Piltdown  man.  according 
to  Sir  Arthur  Keith's  restoration,  assuming  that  the  lower  jaw  belongs 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  skull.  According  to  Dr.  Smith  Woodward  s 
restoration,  the  jaws  are  more  prominent,  the  forehead  more  sloping. 
and  the  crown  lower.  D.  Skull  of  Rhodesian  man.  copied  from  a 
photograph  published  in  the  Daily  Mail,  and  taken  before  the  skull 
was  cleaned.  E.  Skull  of  a  negro,  and  F.  Skull  of  a  Kalmuck  Tartar, 
representing  existing  species  of  a  man  (after  Huxley).  Note  the 
prominent  chin  in  both. 


is  much  less  complete.  One  which  was.  and  is  still,  the  subject 
of  "much  controversy  is  the  famous  Piltdown  man,  whose  re- 
mains Avere  discovered  in  Sussex  just  before  the  recent  war. 
Anthropologists  admit  the  skull  to  be  genuinely  human  and  of 
a  much  higher  type  than  that  of  Neanderthal  man  on  account 
of  thejnore  rounded  top  of  the  head.  Nevertheless,  this  man 
was  geologically  older  than  Neanderthal  man.  The  lower  jaw 
is  not  like  a  man's  but  a  chimpanzee's,  and  some  of  the  ablest 
American  osteologists  claim  it  to  have  belonged  to  a  chimpanzee, 
and  therefore  deny  its  connection  with  the  brain-case.  English, 
anthropologists,  on  the  other  hand,  believe  the  jaw  and  the 
brain-case  to  have  come  from  the  same  individual.  There  the 
matter  must  rest  until  further  discoveries  settle  the  question 
under  dispute. 

"Difficulties  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  beset  the  deter- 
mination of  a  third  species,  known  as  Pithecanthropus  (the 
ape-man),  which  was  found  in  Java  iu  1894.  The  brain  was 
inferior  in  size  to  that  of  any  known  man.  living  or  extinct,  but 
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surpassed  thai  of  any  ape.  Near  this  skull-top  were  discovered 
a  few  teeth  and  a  thigh-bone,  the  latter  resembling  so  closely 
the  thigh  of  modern  man  as  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
if  the  skull-top  and  thigh-bone  were  owned  by  the  same  indi- 
vidual, this  Javan  species  walked  erect  as  we  do;  and  since 
that  is  usually  assumed  to  be  the  case  we  see  that  the  human 
type  of  leg  was  perfected  before  the  skull  in  human  evolution. 
"From  another  source  we  now  know  this  to  have  been  so;  and 
that  source  is  the  fragmentary  skeleton  of  Rhodesian  man 
recently  discovered  buried  in  a  cave  at  Broken  Hill,  in  Rhodesia. 
In  this  man  the  leg  bones  were  typically  human,  but  the  top  of 
the_skull  is  very  little  vaulted  and  shows  scarcely  a  trace  of  fore- 
head, a  defect  partly  due  to  the  immense  development  of  the 


GASOLINE  MOTORS  ON  RAILWAYS 

THE  ADOPTION  OF  AUTOMOBILE  CARS  with  gas- 
oline motors,  1o  take  the  place  of  the  expensive  two-car 
trains  now  commonly  operated  on  short  branch  roads, 
has  already  been  noticed  in  these  columns,  and  we  learn  from 
The  Railway  Review  (Chicago),  that  the  plan  is  gaining  in 
popularity.  In  an  article  entitled  "Auto  Engineering  Solving 
Local  Passenger  Problems"  a  contributor  to  this  magazine 
tells  us  that  cars  of  this  description  are  now  in  operation  on 
eight    different    railroads.      Light    local    passenger    service,    he 

says,  is  the  most  expensive  lux- 
ury, in  proportion  to  the  returns, 
that  the  railways  can  offer  the 
public.  It  results  usually  in  a 
very  meager  return  while  the 
operation  is  often  costly.  This 
is  particularly  true  where  a  steam 
locomotive  is  used  to  haul  a 
couple  of  passenger  coaches.  The 
fuel  consumption  seldom  is  less 
than  40  pounds  of  coal  per  car 
mile  while  a  full  passenger  and 
engine  crew  must  be  employed. 
Locomotives  in  this  service  are 
old  and  decrepit  so  that  the  cost 
of  maintenance  runs  high.  He 
continues: 


GASOLINE   RAILWAY   CAR    ON    THE    NEW    HAVEN    ROAD 


brow-ridges.  The  face  is  very  broad  across  the  eyes,  and  very 
high  from  the  edge  of  the  orbit  down  to  the  lower  margin  of 
the  jaw  bone,  which  is  massive  and  prominent.  Nevertheless, 
the  palate  and  teeth  and  other  cranial  features  are  human  in  type. 

"An  answer  can  now  be  given  to  your  question:  'Have  re- 
searches into  the  past  history  of  man  revealed  the  existence  of  a 
species  combining  to  such  an  extent  the  characters  of  apes  and 
men  as  to  deserve  the  title  "Missing  Link'".''  The  answer  is 
emphatically  No.'  Admittedly,  every  one  of  the  species  above 
enumerated  shows  in  a  varying  degree  ape-like  characters  more 
or  less  lost  in  existing  man;  but  so  far  as  the  material  available 
warrants  an  opinion,  they  all  belong  unmistakably  to  the 
human  family.  Even  the  so-called  ape-man  of  Java,  whi  -h  has 
the  most  ape-like  skull-top  of  all,  must  be  classifie  1  as  a  man  on 
account  of  the  structure  of  his  legs.  The  same  would  apply,  in 
my  opinion,  to  the  Rhodesian  man,  even  if  his  skull  and  teeth 
were  much  more  ape-like  than  they  are. 

"Altho  it  is  probable  that  none  of  the  extinct  men  above 
mentioned  stands  in  the  direct  line  of  our  descent,  being  our 
'cousins'  rather  than  our  ancestors,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  the  progenitor  of  existing  man  must  have 
been  a  hideous,  brutal-looking  being  judged  by  our  standard 
of  beauty.  You  can  \  isualize  him  without  my  help.  You 
may  see  traces  of  him  cropping  up  as  reversions  in  all  sorts  of 
people,  and  perhaps  it  may  interest  you  to  know  what  are 
high  and  'low'  characters  in  the  people  you  meet  and  amuse 
you  to  detect  them  in  your  friends.  You  may,  generally  speak- 
ing, regard  as  'low'  characters:  a  retreating  forehead  with 
thickened  brow;  eyes  small  and  deeply  sunk;  nose  with  low 
bridge,  thickened  at  the  end  and  expanded  round  the  nostrils; 
cheek-bones  high;  jaws  massive  and  projecting;  chin  receding; 
lower  incisor  teeth  meeting  the  tipper  edge  to  edge;  ear  with  a 
flattened  upper  rim  and  well-defined  'Darwin's  lobe.'  Qri  the 
other  hand,  a  high  forehead  without  brow  thickening;  large 
and  moderately  insunk  eyes;  a  nose  with  a  high  bridge  and  not 
thickened  at  the  end  or  expanded  round  the  nostrils;  low  cheek 
bones;  small  vertical  jaws;  a  prominent  chin;  lower  incisor 
teeth  closing  behind  the  upper;  ear  with  a  well-curled  rim  and 
indistinct  'Darwin's  lobe'  — these  may  be  taken  as  'high'  char- 
acters  indicating  suppression  of  ancestral  traits  in  our  physiog- 
nomy. If  you  look  at  the  Creek  statues  you  will  see  that, 
without  the  stimulus  of  a  knowledge  of  anthropology,  the  Greek 
conception  of  human  beauty  led  to  the  chiseling  of  features  of 
a  'high'  type,  as  different  as  can  be  from  those  of  primi- 
man." 


"What  is  believed  to  be  the 
most  practical  means  for  reduc- 
ing the  cost  and  improving  the 
quality  of  light  local  passenger  service  lies  in  the  operation  of 
self-propelled  cars  that  embody  the  same  elements  of  simplicity 
in  construction,  reliability  in  performance,  flexibility  in  opera- 
tion, light  weight  and  low  first  cost  as  found  in  the  present  day 
automobile  truck. 

"Rail  cars  seating  31  passengers  and  operating  at  speeds  up 
to  30  miles  per  hour  are  now  in  operation. 

"This  rail  car  weighs  about  11,000  pounds  and  costs  approxi- 
mately $8,500  of  which  $3,000  is  for  the  body. 

"The  Oilmore  and  Pittsburgh  R.  R.  is  the  most  recent  road 
to  place  one  of  these  cars  in  service.  This  car  has  space  for  the 
accommodation  of  baggage,  and  seats  seventeen  passengers. 
rI  uis  road  operates  through  a  mining  country,  is  largely  patron- 
ized by  miners  and  has  suffered  in  its  passenger  business  because 
of  automobile  competition.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  operation 
of  this  new  equipment  will  enable  the  railroad  to  provide  more 
frequent  and  attractive   service. 

"Grades  are  very  severe,  the  steepest  being  0  per  cent.  On 
the  first  trip  over  this  road  the  car  successfully  negotiated  these 
grades  and  ascended  a  3  per  cent,  grade  in  high  speed  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  distance  which  was  taken  on  third  speed. 
Following  this  trip  the  car  was  run  from  Armstead  to  Leadmore 
immediately  after  a  snowstorm.  When  the  car  reached  the 
vicinity  of  Wyno,  the  snow  was  found  to  be  two  feet  de«  p. 
For  the  most  pari  the  car  plowed  through  the  snow,  but  on  two 
occasions  the  snow  rilled  up  in  front  of  the  front  truck.  During 
bad  storms  it  is  impossible  to  operate  steam  trains  over  this 
part  of  the  road  for  a  week  or  ten  days  at  a  time.' 

"The  Narragansett  Pier  R.  R.  affords  another  instance 
where  the  operation  of  a  gasoline  rail  car  has  proved  an  effective 
means  stimulating  passenger  traffic  and  curtailing  operating 
costs.  The  Narragansett  Pier  R.  R.  is  eight  miles  long  and  is 
not  only  paralleled  by  automobile  roads,  but  until  recently  by 
an  electric  line  which  was  abandoned  in  November,  1920.  It 
is  stated  that  the  steam  road  incurred  a  deficit  of  $16,000  from 
operation  in  1920. 

"The  rail  ear  was  placed  in  service  on  this  road  on  July  9th 
and  has  since  been  operated  without  any  interruption  whatever 
on  a  frequent  schedule. 

"  Mechanical  as  well  as  operating  officials  on  many  railroads 
have  been  studying  the  possibilities  of  this  equipment  in  respect 
to  their  own  local  problems  with  the  result  that  the  International 
Motor  Company  has  more  recently  constructed  a  larger  car 
of  the  same  type,  which  corresponds  in  motive  power  to  the 
5-ton    .Mack   automobile   truck." 
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HENRY  FORD  AS  A  RAILROADER 

HENRY  FORD  IS  RIGHT— AND  WRONG.  So  says 
Walker  D.  Hines,  former  Director-General  of  Rail- 
roads, in  an  article  contributed  to  The  Nation's  Busi- 
ness (Washington).  Our  quotations  are  from  an  abstract  made 
for  The  Railway  Age  (New  York).  Mr.  Hines  thinks  that  the 
tightness  of  Mr.  Ford  appears  in  many  of  the  improvements 
and,  changes  that  he  has  made  on  his  railroad,  the  Detroit, 
Toledo  and  Ironton.  which  changes  ought  to  be,  and  doubtless 
will  be,  adopted  on  other  roads.  His  wrongness  stands  out, 
Mr.  Hines  charges,  in  his  inability  to  see  that  much  of  tin 
favorable  showing  which  his  road  is  undoubtedly  making,  de- 
pends on  the  fact  that  he  has  been  able  to  use  it  as  an  adjunct 
to  his  own  huge  industrial  plant.  Mr.  Ford's  attitude  on  railroad 
problems,  Mr.  Uino.s  goes  on  to  say,  appeals  strongly  to  the 
American  people.  His  face  is  turned  towards  the  future,  and 
he  proposes  reforms  in  the  public  interest.  But  the  charm  of  his 
genius  makes  it  all  the  more  important  to  weigh  his  criticisms 
and  proposals.     Mr.  Hines  continues: 

"At  present  we  have  the  results  of  only  six  months  of  Mr. 
Ford's  management  of  the  D.  T.  &  I.  The  one  thing  about 
which  we  can  be  certain  is  that  his  small  railroad  has  become 
an  adjunct  to  his  big  motor  plants,  and  that  this  has  completely 
changed  the  railroad's  earning  capacity,  and  has  put  it  in  a  class 
entirely  apart  from  railroads  in  general  in  this  country. 

"A  favorable  earning  capacity  for  a  railroad  depends,  of  course, 
on  its  costs,  but  even  before  that  it  depends  on  an  adequate 
volume  of  business  that  pays  a  satisfactory  revenue  and.  admits 
of  being  handled  under  favorable  operating  conditions.  In 
addition  to  a  large  inbound  movement,  his  plants  give  the  D. 
T.  &  I.  probably  more  than  5,000  cars  of  high-class  outbound 
traffic  per  month — a  traffic  that  earns  an  unusually  good  revenue 
and  that  has  the  rare  advantage  of  being  received,  handled  and 
delivered,  in  solid  train-load  lots,  so  as  to  minimize  the  heavy 
costs  of  terminal  handling. 

"Mr.  Ford  denies  that  this  change  is  important,  because  he 
says  the  railroad  had  an  even  greater  tonnage  in  the  past.  But 
he  strangely  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  tonnage  in  the  past 
earned  a  much  smaller  rate  and  could  not  be  handled  from  origin 
to  destination  in  solid  trainload  lots. 

"In  the  past  the  traffic  has  appeared  to  be  peculiarly  lacking 
in  all  good  points,  but  overnight  it  finds  itself  blest  with  a 
large  additional  traffic  of  extraordinary  desirability  which  more 
than  offsets  the  diminution  in  tonnage  during  the  present  long 
serious  slump  in  business. 

"By  purchasing  this  railroad  Mr.  Ford  has  done  what  was 
the  equivalent  of  bringing  practically  every  competing  railroad 
system  in  the  country  to  the  door  of  his  factory,  and  that  is  an 
advantage  which  no  competing  manufacturing  plant  enjoys. 

"There  are  probably  other  advantages  for  his  railroad  growing 
out  of  his  position.as  a  shipper.  For  example,  it  would  be 
strange  if  Mr.  Ford  could  not  force  his  connections  to  take  liis 
desirable  traffic  at  such  hours  in  the  day  or  night  as  -io  save  his 
railroad  the  succeeding  day's  rental  of  $1  per  day  per  car. 

"The  fact  that  under  such  circumstances  the  railroad  has 
turned  long-standing  adversity  into  a  certain  measure  of  pros- 
perity is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  and  in  itself  proves 
nothing  whatever  for  the  Ford  railroad  policies. 

"Mr.  Ford  states  that  he  has  speeded  up  the  movement  of 
traffic  on  his  railroad  and  that  other  railroads  should  do  likewise. 
This  brings  into  interesting  relief  the  fundamental  difference 
between  the  railroads  in  general  and  the  D.  T.  &  I.  in  its  new 
role  of  Ford  plant  facility. 

"The  great  element  in  the  slow  movement  of  freight  traffic 
is  the  time  consumed  in  the  termina's.  It  is  highly  important 
to  reduce  terminal  work  and  to  cut  out  delay  in  the  terminals. 
Any  new  thoughts  which  Mr.  Ford  can  originate  and  justify  w  ill 
be  gladly  seized  upon  by  the  railroad  fraternity,  in  my  opinion. 
But  apparently  the  principal  way  in  which  he  copes  with  the 
terminal  problem  is  to  put  the  terminal  burdens  on  his  connec- 
tions by  requiring  them  to  take  the  traffic  olY  his  tracks  within 
twenty  minutes.  What  happens  after  that  is  not  Ids  problem. 
but  theirs.  They  are  no  doubt  willing  to  do  this  as  a  special 
service  in  his  particular  case  in  order  to  get  his  traffic,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  can  do  the  same  thing  in  all  cases. 

"Mr.  Ford  also  says  that  he  has  been  able  to  speed  up  the 
delivery  of  the  traffic  from  his  factories  by  from  seven  to  four- 


teen days.      He  says   this   enables  him    to   reduce  his  working 
capital  by  about  $30,000,000. 

"It  is  clear  he  does  not  mean  that  he  has  reduced  the  time  of 
movement  over  his  own  railroad  by  from  seven  to  fourteen  days. 
What  he  must  mean  is  that  he  demands  of  his  connections  as  the 
price  of  giving  them  his  traffic  that  they  speed  up  the  delivery  to 
final  destination.  Here  again  his  connections  may  be  willing 
to  do  this  in  order  to  get  his  traffic,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  can  do  the  same  thing  for  all  of  Mr.  Ford's  competitors. 
or  for  the  general  public,  and  the  question  again  arises  whether 
the  railroads  may  not  at  lime-  be  forced  to  delay  other  traffic 
in  order  to  give  -Mr.  Ford  the  special  fast  movement  which  he 
demands  and  which  his  special  position  enables  him  to  obtain. 
It  is  clear  that  .Mr.  Ford's  railroad  does  not  supply  the  ideal 
field  for  experiment  as  to  fast  train  movement,  because  the  haul 
on  his  railroad  is  too  short  and  his  traffic  is  too  special  in  char- 
acter to  present  the  problems  which  exist  on  the  railroads 
generally. 

"However,  despite  the  unique  situation  of  the  D.  T.  ifc  I. 
it  is  to  be  confidently  expected  thai  Mr.  Ford  will  make  numerous 
improvements  in  operation  which  can  be  followed  to  advantage 
on  the  railroads  generally;  The  promotion  of  contentment, 
and  consequently  of  increased  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the 
employees,  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  employees  'including 
lawyers i,  the  resort  to  more  direct  action  and  the  cutting  out  of 
lost  motion  in  the  settlement  of  claims,  the  getting  rid  of  obso- 
lete or  needless  reports  and  statistics,  the  development  of  the 
standing  and  authority  of  the  local  station  agents,  are  all  things 
which  are  pre-eminently  desirable,  and  it  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped 
that  Air.  Ford  can  throw  new  light  on  how  to  accomplish  them. 

"The  country  will  certainly  be  the  gainer  if  Mr.  Ford  can 
design  lighter  locomotives  which  will  do  the  same  work  as 
the  existing  heavy  locomotives,  and  if  he  can  design  lighter 
freight  cars  which  will  do  the  same  work  as  the  existing  freight 
cars,  and  which  will  be  strong  enough  to  be  hauled  and  switched 
(as  they  would  have  to  be)  in  the  same  trains  and  cuts  of  cars 
with  the  existing  heavy  equipment  throughout  the  country,  on 
all  sorts  of  grades  and  curves  and  under  all  sorts  of  conditions. 

"It  is  not  clear  what  Mr.  Ford  means  by  eliminating  the 
unproductive  stockholder.  I  can  not  imagine  he  means  that 
existing  stock  shoidd  be  confiscated.  If  he  means  that  for 
the  future  stock  should  not  be  issued  except  for  appropriate 
value  which  has  been  or  is  to  be  put  into  the  property,  that  seems 
to  be  assured  by  the  Transportation  Act. 

"In  conclusion  I  Avish  to  express  my  personal  opinion  that 
if  is  contrary  to  the  public  interest  for  a  large  shipper  like  Mr. 
Ford  to  own  and  operate  a  railroad  by  means  of  which  he  has  a 
powerfid  leverage  for  obtaining  special  consideration  from  the 
common  carriers  of  the  country,  lint  as  long  as  this  is  permitted 
by  law,  we"  can  at  least  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  present 
combination  is  in  the  hands  of  a  genius  who  is  willing  to  turn  his 
railroad  into  a  laboratory  for  the  making  of  the  experiments,  and 
I  shall  be  surprized  if  some  of  the  experiments  do  not  turn  out 
to  be  valuable  from  the  standpoint  of  railroad  companies  in 
general." 

AUTOMOBILES   IN   JAPAN  — The    motor-car    business    has 

not  been  a  success  in  Japan,  we  are  told  by  James  F.  Abbott.  U.  S 
commercial  attache  in  that  country,  writing  in    The  American 
Machinist  (New  York).     He  says: 

"The  Japanese  have  manufactured  motor  cars,  and  for  a  time 
they  hoped  to  become  independent  of  foreign  manufacturers. 
It  was  soon  discovered,  however,  that  the  cost  of  fabricating  a 
complete  car  exceeded  the  cost  of  importing  an  American  car, 
owhi£  to  the  lack  of  facilities  for  working  on  a  large  scale,  the 
relative  inefficiency  of  the  Japanese  workmen,  and  the  necessity 
for  importing  practically  all  the  materials.  The  Department  of 
War  has  been  anxious  to  have  an  adequate  number  of  cars  or 
chassis  which  might  be  converted  to  military  purposes.  On  this 
account  they  put  through  a  subsidy  bill,  designed  to  induce  the 
Japanese  to  import  and  own  cars.  The  Tokyo  Bus  Service  has 
been  developed  and  expanded;  it  is.  however,  hard  to  see  how  the 
proposition  could  be  made  successful  except  with  some  sort  of 
official  support.  It  is  also  understood  that  official  support  has 
been  given  the  Tokyo  das  and  Electric  Co.  to  enable  it  to  import 
truck  chassis  and  manufactured  buses.  While  Japanese-made 
machines  practically  do  not  exist,  it  is  customary  to  import 
chassis  and  to  fabricate  closed  bodies  for  them  in  Japan;  several 
companies,  especially  in  Tokyo,  do  a  good  business  in  this  line. 
This  is  accounted  for  by  the  climate,  which  makes  closed  cars 
almost  a  necessity,  and  by  the  burden  of  freight  charges,  which 
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makes  the  cost  of  importing:  bodies  such  that  the  Japanese  can 
usually  compete  successfully  in  this  line.  The  use  of  motor  ears 
in  Japan  is  generally  limited  to  the  large  cities,  owing  to  very  poor 
roads,  and  the  use  of  heavy  trucks  is  hampered  further  by  the 
frail  nature  of  bridges.  While  most  of  the  motor  cars  in  Japan  are 
found  in  the  city  of  Tokyo,  the  market  there  has  suffered  severely 
within  the  present  year  from  a  local  license  tax  assessed  by  the 
municipal  administration,  rendering  the  cost  of  the  automobile 
in  many  cases  prohibitive."* 


five  cables  instead  of  three  to  give  added  height  to  the  barrier- 
While  crossing  protection  of  this  kind  is  naturally  very  expensh  e, 
B.  J.  Fallon,  general  manager  of  the  elevated  lines  in  Chicago, 
looks  upon  it  as  affording  a  high  degree  of  protection  for  which 
the  expense  is  justified  at  important  crossings,  draw-bridge 
approaches,  etc." 


A  NON-PASSABLE  GATE 

A  SPEEDING  AUTOMOBILE,  run  by  a  reckless  or 
intoxicated  driver  may  run  full  tilt  into  the  latest  model 
of  c-j."ossing-y;a t e  just  installed  in  Chicago.  The  gate  will 
yield  gradually  and  will  halt  the  motor  car  just  short  of  the 
track,  without  injury  to  it  or  its  inmates.  Says  The  Electric 
Railway  Journal  (New  York): 

"This  new  type  of  gate  is  built  with  the  idea  that  even  tho 


GOING  AND  DOING:     SOME  CHINESE 

WISDOM 

MISDIRECTED  EFFORT  is  worse  than  laziness.  The 
people  who  are  always  going  somewhere,  without 
anything  worth  while  to  do  when  they  get  there,  are 
criticized  editorially  by  Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Engineering 
(New  York)  in  an  article  headed  "Crumbs  of  Comfort  from  the 
East."  The  Chinese,  we  are  told,  know  better.  They  are 
more  advanced  than  Ave  are,  the  editor  thinks,  "in  the  art  of 
finding  out  what  they  want  and  then  proceeding  to  enjoy  it." 
He  emphasizes  this  view  with  the  following  story: 


Courtesy  of  the     Bled  nirnal,"  New  York. 

WHERE   THE  AUTOMOBILE  WAS  STOPT 
After  being  driven  into  the  barrier  at  eighteen  miles  an  hour. 


a  careless  driver  may  run  into  a  lowered  gate,  an  occurrence 
which  often  happens,  t  he  gate  will  not  be  broken,  but  as  ill  function 
as  a  mechanical  means  of  stopping  the  ear  as  well  as  a  warning 
to  the  driver. 

'The  gale  consists  of  a  harrier  formed  by  three  '  _>-in.  steel 
cables  attached  to  a  mechanism  in  a  fabricated  steel  column 
erected  at  either  side  of  the  road.  The  entire  barrier  is  lifted 
vertically  in  a  horizontal  position  by  means  of  a  motor-driven 
chain  mechanism  iti  each  column.  A  plain  sheet-metal  strip 
on  which  alternate  black  and  white  bars  are  painted  is  attached 
to  the  top  cable  and  serves  as  the  usual  warning  when  the  barrier 
is  lowered.  To  lower  the  barrier,  the  operator  simply  tlirows 
an  electric  switch  which  brings  it  down  into  the  stop  position. 
Attached  to  the  chain  mechanism  ?n  eac  column  is  a  heavy 
counterweight  which  raises  and  lowers  with  the  barrier;  that  is, 
the  weight  is  down  when  the  barrier  is  down. 

"If  an  automobile  fails  to  stop  and  strikes  the  barrier  the 
first  pressure  effected  is  taken  up  by  the  raising  of  these  heavy 
weights.  A  braking  mechanism  is  connected  with  the  weights 
so  that  the  higher  they  are  raised  the  more  braking  pressure  is 
exerted.  When  the  weights  get,  up  to  a  certain  predetermined 
height,  which  is  governed  by  the  distance  between  the  normal 
position  of  the  barrier  and  the  track,  the  weights  strike  against 
heavy  coil  springs  which  exert  the  last  braking  pressure  on  the 
motion  of  the  automobile.  When  these  springs  are  comprest, 
tin  automobile  must  have  come  to  a  dead  stop  just  before 
reaching  the  track.  The  cables  are  claimed  to  be  strong 
enough  to  stop  any  automobile  or  truck  sinking  the  gate  at 
any  ^><  ed. 

"The  installation  on  the  Chicago  Elevated  Lines  is  the  first 
to  be  made.  Ii  is  probable  thai  several  more  of  these  gates  will 
be  installed,  and  the  further  installations  will  he  equipped  with 


"An  American  man  of  affairs  was  lately  talking 
to  a  Chinese  gentleman  of  the  old  school.  The  latter 
was  robed  in  beautiful  silk;  he  was  a  thoughtful  per- 
son, but  unconvinced  that  whatever  comes  out  of  the 
West  is  good  for  the  East.  The  American  was  de- 
scribing the  Twentiet  h  ( Jentury  Limited,  and  explain- 
ing how  in  20  hours  he  had  frequently  traveled  from 
New  York  to  Chicago,  a  distance  of  nearly  a  thou- 
sand miles. 

"And  when  you  arrived  at  Chicago,  what  did  you 
do?'  asked  the  gentleman  of  the  East.  The  Ameri- 
can could  not  remember. 

"  Here  is  a  point  in  philosophy  that  it  may  do  us 
no  harm  to  consider.  The  detached  Oriental  does 
not  want  to  go  from  New  York  to  Chicago  except 
for  a  purpose,  and  if  possible  he  would  prefer  to 
send  some  one  else  on  the  journey  than  to  make  it 
himself.  This  is  with  no  reflection  on  Chicago  or 
the  railway  company  and  its  facilities.  If  he  were 
comfortably  settled  in  Chicago,  he  would  have  the 
same  objection  to  rushing  to  New  York.  He  is 
rather  more  advanced  than  we  are  in  the  art  of  find- 
ing out  what  he  wants  and  then  in  proceeding  to 
enjoy  it.  Another  of  his  merits  is  that  he  is  less 
disposed  than  we  are  to  run  away  from  himself.  Very 
often  when  we  say,  'I've  got  no  time  to  bother 
about'  tliis  or  that  or  t'other  thing  we  are  seeking 
another  occupation  to  avoid  responsibilities  and 
decisions  that  we  are  afraid  to  meet.  What  we  Americans 
need  to  have  drilled  into  us  by  some  kindly  mentor  is  to  keep 
our  eyes  a  little  more  firmly  fixt  on  the  goal,  and  to  make  less 
fuss  about  tho  incidents  of  our  travel  thither."  . 

II.  O.  Wells  refers  somewhere,  the  writer  reminds  us,  to  a  class 
of  people  he  calls  the  "Godsakers";  meaning  those  who  are 
constantly'exclaiming,  "For  God's  sake  let's  do  something!" — 
without  knowing  what  to  do."     He  goes  on: 

"We  know  very  well  how  futile  misdirected  efforts  are  in 
chemical  experiment.  This  is  the  very  basis  of  research.  But 
it  holds  true  in  nearly  every  walk  of  life.  The  nerve-racking 
haste  to  do  indefinite  things  is  what  makes  many  of  us  old  before 
our  time,  and  spoils  us  for  our  old  age  as  well. 

"The  ( 'hinese  gentleman  might  give  us  profitable  instruction  in 
other  respects.  Politics  are  indeed  in  a  bad  way  over  there, 
but  then  the  Chinese  people  do  not  lean  on  politics  as  we  do  to 
manage  everything  they  can't  manage  themselves.  We  want  to 
be  let  alone  in  our  own  business,  but  a  considerable  number  of 
us  seem  to  want  the  government  to  step  in  and  regulate  the 
other  fellow  to  our  profit.  The  Chinese  is  singularly  free  from 
such  aspirations,  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons. 

"Again,  he  is  very  loath  to  go  to  law.  If  he  has  differences 
with  his  neighbor,  they  take  their  quarrel  to  two  or  three  of  the 
old  men  of  the  community,  Avho  decide  tho  matter  for  them  with 
at  least  as  great  a  measure  of  wisdom  as  a  judge  can  do  with 
several  scrapping  lawyers  to  handle.  This  provides  an  eco- 
nomical use  for  their  old  men,  who  are  not  cast,  aside  as  'back 
numbers'  in  the  process.  The  Chinese  are  an  ancient  people 
with  vast  experience,  and  some  of  the  things  they  know  and 
which  avc  neglect,  have  the  merit  of  truth." 
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Keystone  View  Co. 


NO   MITIGATION   OF  PRIGHTFULNESS   IN   OUR    WAR  ON   THE   INSECTS. 


For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  aviation,  an  orchard  of  ftuit-trees  has  been  sprayed  by  airplane.     Lieut.  John   A.  MacReady,  holder  of 
the  world's  airplane  altitude  record,  cooperating  with  the  state  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Ohio,  flew  from   McCook   Field,    Dayton,   to  a 
farm  south  of  the  city  where  an  orchard  was  overrun  by  insects.      A  container  on  the  side  of  the  ship  contained  powdered  arsenate  of  lead 
Getting  on  the  windward  side  of  the  grove  he  released  the  powder  with  the  result  shown  in  the  picture.      Agriculture  experts  standing  among 
the  trees  were  driven   out  by   the  dust.      The  insects  were  all  killed.      Agriculturists  anticipate  an   extensive  use  of  this  system  in  spraying 

large  orchards.      Lieutenant  MacReady  was  in  the  air  only  fifty-one  seconds. 


OUR  WAR  WITH  THE  INSECTS 

THE  NEXT  WAR  will  not  be  between  humans.  It  will 
be  waged  by  humanity  with  the  insect  world;  in  fact, 
it  is  already  on,  we  are  told  by  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard, 
President  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  in  his  official  address  at  its  recent  Toronto  meeting, 
printed  in  Science  (New  York).  The  insects,  Dr.  Howard 
reminds  us,  are  as  supreme  in  their  class — the  articulates — as 
a  man  is  in  his — the  vertebrates.  In  them  the  evolution  of 
instinct  has  reached  its  highest  point,  just  as  the  development 
of  reason  has  in  man.  Each  has  its  advantages,  and  up  to 
date  it  can  not  be  said  that  reason  has  decisively  won  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  It  is  conceivable  that  under  circum- 
stances favorable  for  them,  our  enemies  the  insects  might  suc- 
ceed in  killing  us  all  off  and  possessing  the  earth  for  themselves. 
Says  Dr.  Howard,  in  the  course  of  his  interesting  and  informing 
address: 

"The  articulates  Have  in  the  course  of  the  ages  been  modified 
and  perfected  in  their  structure  and  in  their  biology  until  their 
many  appendages  have  become  perfect  tools  adapted  in  the  most 
complete  way  to  the  needs  of  the  species;  until  their  power  of 
existing  and  of  multiplying  enormously  under  the  most  extraor- 
dinary variety  of  conditions,  of  subsisting  successfully  upon  an 
extraordinary  variety  of  food,  has  become  so  perfected  and  their 
instincts  have  become  so  developed  that  the  culminating  type, 
the  insects,  has  become  the  most  powerful  rival  of  the  culmi- 
nating vertebrate  type,  man. 

"Now,  this  is  not  recognized  to  the  full  by  people  in  general — 
it  is  not  realized  by  the  biologists  themselves.  We  appreciate 
the  fact  that  agriculture  suffers  enormously,  since  insects  need 
our  farm  products  and  compel  us  to  share  with  them.  We  are 
just  beginning  to  appreciate  that  directly  and  indirectly  in- 
sects cause  a  tremendous  loss  of  human  life  through  the  diseases 
that  they  carry.  But  apart  from  these  two  generalizations  we 
do  not  realize  that  insects  are  working  against  us  in  a  host  of 
ways,  sometimes  obviously,  more  often  in  unseen  ways,  and 
that  an  enormous  fight  is  on  our  hands.  This  statement  is  not 
overdrawn. 

"It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  long-time  comparative  in- 
difference of  the  human  species  to  the  insect  danger.  But  even 
during  the  active  lifetime  of  the  speaker  then-  has  come  a  change. 
(Hood  men,  men  of  sound  laboratory  training,  have  found  them- 
selves able  in  increasing  numbers,  through  college  and  govern- 
ment support,  to  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  insect  life 
with  the  main  end  in  view  to  control  those  forms  inimical  to 


humanity,  and  to-day  the  man  in  the  street  realizes  neither  tin 
number  of  trained  men  and  institutions  engaged  in  this  work 
nor  the  breadth  and  importance  of  their  results,  not  only  in  the 
practical  affairs  of  life  but  in  the  broad  field  of  biological  re- 
search. The  governments  of  the  different  countries  are  sup- 
porting this  work  in  a  manner  that  would  have  been  considered 
incredible  even  five  and  twenty  years  ago. 

"The  war  against  insects  has  in  fact  become  a  world-wide 
movement  which  is  rapidly  making  an  impression  in  many  way-. 
Take  the  United  States,  for'example.  Every  State  has  its  corps 
of  expert  workers  and  investigators.  The  Federal  Government 
employs  a  force  of  four  hundred  trained  men,  and  equips  and 
supports  more  than  eighty  field  laboratories  scattered  over  the 
whole  country. 

"All  this  means  that  we  are  beginning  to  realize  that  insects 
are  our  most  important  rivals  in  nature  and  that  we  are  begin- 
ning to  develop  our  defense. 

"While  it  is  true  that  we  are  beginning  this  development,  it 
is  equally  true  that  we  are  only  at  the  start.  Looking  at  it  in  a 
broad  way,  we  must  go  deeply  into  insect  physiology  and  minute 
anatomy;  we  must  study  and  secure  a  most  perfect  knowledge 
of  all  of  the  infinite  varieties  of  individual  development :  we 
must  study  all  of  the  aspects  of  insect  behavior  and  their  re- 
sponses to  all  sorts  of  stimuli;  we  must  study  the  tremendous 
complex  of  natural  control,  involving  as  it  does  a  consideration 
of  meteorology,  climatology,  botany,  plant  physiology,  and  all 
the  operations  of  animal  and  vegetable  parasitism.  We  must 
go  down  to  great  big  fundamentals. 

"All  this  will  involve  the  labors  of  an  army  of  patient  in- 
vestigators and  will  occupy  very  many  years — possibly  all  time 
to  come.  But  the  problem  in  many  of  its  manifestations  is  a 
pressing  and  immediate  one.  That  is  why  we  are  using  a 
chemical  means  of  warfare,  by  spraying  our  crops  with  chemical 
compounds  and  fumigating  our  citrus  orchards  and  mills  and 
warehouses  with  other  chemical  compounds,  and  are  developing 
mechanical  means  both  for  utilizing  these  chemical  means  and  for 
independent  action.  There  is  much  room  for  investigation  here. 
We  have  only  a  few  simple  and  effective  insecticides.  No  really 
synthetic  organic  substances  have  come  into  use.  Here  is  a 
great  field  for  future  work.  Some  of  the  after  happenings  of  the 
war  have  been  the  use  of  the  army  flame-throwers  against  the 
swarms  of  locusts  in  the  south  of  France,  the  experimental  use 
against  insects  of  certain  of  the  war  gases,  and  the  use  of 
the  airplane  in  reeonnoissance  in  the  course  of  the  pink 
bollworm  work  along  the  Rio  Grande,  in  the  location  of 
beetle-damaged  timber  in  the  forests  of  the  Northwest,  and 
even  in  the  insecticidal  dusting  of  dense  tree  growth  in  Ohio. 
Tlie  chemists  and  the  entomologists,  working  cooperatively, 
have  many  valuable  discoveries  yet  to  make,  and  they  will 
surely  come." 
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RADICAL  AFTER -WAR  FRENCH  ART 


THE  BELATED  TERRORS  thai  arose  in  some  bosoms 
over  an  exhibition  of  modern  French  art  at  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  and  resulted  in  a  printed,  tho  anony- 
mous, protest,  seem  to  have  served  the  cause  of  conservatism  in 
no  way.  One  of  the  mosl  vigorous  signs  of  disapproval  for 
the  protest  was  staged  at  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Art  Museum 
where  another  show  of  French 
moderns  was  presented,  accom- 
panying which  the  Director 
used  these  words  in  justifica- 
tion: "Whatever  the  final  de- 
cision may  be,  the  potentiality 
of  any  art  movement  should  be 
recognized  when  it  is  struggling 
for  recognition.  And  ye1  it  is 
to  the  conventional,  not  to  the 
'ultra-modern.'  that  museums 
and  academic  bodies  have  given 
their  whole-hearted  support,  re- 
sulting in  a  long  history  of  mis- 
directing the  public."  Worcester 
far  outdid  the  Metropolitan  in 
its  show.  The  former  was  >ati<- 
tied  with  French  impressionists 
and  post-impressionists;  Worces- 
ter went  in  for  Italian  futurists, 
German  expressionists,  French 
dadaists,  and  American  fol- 
lowers of  all  these  besides. 
It  is  as  much  a  surprize 
to  see  these  'hiiiLr>  in  a  re- 
sponsible Museum  a-  to  find 
them  in  a  modern  department 
store,  and  the  latter  sensation 
awaited  others  besides  Mr. 
Henry  Tyrrell,  writing  thus  for 
the  New  York    World: 

"The  radical  expressionists  of 
the  now  regularly  established 
Salon  d'Automne  of  Paris,  w  hose 
doings  latterhj  Mil  the  newspaper 
cable  pages  and  foreign  corres- 
pondence generally  with  vivid 
splotches  of  color,  have  invaded 
New  York  with  a  demonstration 
in  force  that  shows  they  were  in 
nowise  subdued  l>.\  the  World 
War.  as  predicted.  They  are  at 
the  Belmaison  gallery,  Wana- 
maker*s.  under  the  energetic 
marshalship  of  Louis  Bouche. 

"Tobesure,  Wanamaker's  is  not  an  exclusive  arl  museum.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  dry-goods  shop,  a  department  store.  Bui  is  it  not  a 
matter  of  extraordinary  significance  that  a  department  store 
<hould  have  the  initiative  and  the  courage  to  present  publicly 
before  its  greal  clientele  the  most  advanced  cosmopolitan  art 
show  thai  Xew  York  has  seen'since  the  historic  event  at  the 
69th  Regimenl  Armory,  some  eighl  or  nine  years  back?  Cer- 
tain artists  who  figured  in  that  armory  show  as  'wild  men"  and 
shocking  examples  are  now  recognized  as  pioneers  and  teachers. 
whose  influence  is  apparent  in  the  most  academic  assemblages. 
For  instance,  Matisse,  master  of  the  abstract  line  and  geo- 


metric color;  (lino  Severini,  tin  Italian  futurist  who  in  vented  a  new 
idiom  for  picturing  speed,  lighl  and  moving  masses;  Jean  Metz- 
inger,  who  by  a  synthetic  method  which  he  calls  'simultanism' 
comes  surprizingly  near  to  demonstrating  that  it  is  possible  to 
paint  a  portrait  of  a  pretty  girl  in  which  you  can  see  at  one 
glance  both  front  face  and  profile,  eyes  raised  brightly  and 
demurely  downcast,  and  how  hat  and  hair  look  both  fore  and  aft 

—just  the  ensemble  you  would 
get  in  the  one  moment's  actual 
meeting  that  left  an  ineffaceable 
impression  on  your  memory: 
Vlaminck.  who  found  a  way  to 
visualize  that  throbbing,  emo- 
tional intensity  we  all  feel  in 
modern  landscape  study;  Pablo 
Picasso  and  Andre  Derain,  who 
painted  'decors'  for  the  Paris 
Ballet  Russe  productions,  and 
helped  to  create  a  new  world  of 
stage  setting  demanded  by  the 
exotic  music  of  Stravinsky, 
Rinisky-KorsakovandKorngold. 
"Then  there  are  the  younger 
artists  of  the  new  generation,  and 
the  older  ones  of  up-to-date 
idiosvnerasies.  with  whom  we  in 
America  are  only  just  becoming 
acquainted,  in  a  desultory  way, 
through  occasional  examples 
shown  tentatively  in  advanced 
exhibitions  during  the  past  few 
years.  The  still-life  and  other 
a  list  factions  of  Georges  {Bra  que. 
Raoul  Duffy,  Juan  (Iris  and 
Andre  L'hote,  all  of  whom  are 
in  the  YVana maker  show,  belong 
in  this  category.  Then  there  is 
Marie  Laurencin,  an  unspoiled 
artist  of  exquisite  sensibility, 
whose  water-color  sketches  have 
the  freshness  of  flowers  and  the 
artless  naivete  of  a  child  of  eight. 
This  is  because  Mile.  Laurencin, 
tho  a  grown-up  and  presumably 
sophisticated  person,  has  con- 
trived to  keep  that  adorable 
childish  'innocence  of  vision'  un- 
spoiled by  deadly  technical  rules 
of  chawing  that  are  only  safe- 
guards for  dull  students  who 
have  no  vision  or  talent  of  their 
own." 


Courtesy  of  Belmaison.  Wanamak' r'- . 

YOUNG   GIRL   AT 


TIIK    BALCONY. 


Done  by  Marie  Laurencin,  one  of  the  ultra-modem   Parisians, 
but  "an  unspoiled  artist  of  fx< i u i-i i <■  sensibility." 


There  is  a  natural  swing  from 
radicalisin    back    into    the   ab- 
stract,   says    Mr.    Ernest    Peix- 
otto,  whose  remarks  before  the 
National  Association  of  Women 
Painters      and      Sculptors      are 
quoted  by  the  New  York  Times.     "They  may  know  what  they 
are  trying  to  say.  but  it  does  not   mean  anything  to  any  one 
else."     Rather— 

"11  is  like  a  baby  who  says  'Gar!  Gar!  Car!'  and  the  baby 
knows  what  it  wants  to  say,  but  no  one  else  understands." 

Mr.  Peixotto,  who  is  obviously  out  of  sympathy  with  these 
new-fangled  art  ideals,  says  some  of  the  younger  men  are  be- 
ginning to  see  the  folly  of  this  extreme  work,  and  that  he  believes 
the  artists  will  go  back  to  clean,  sane  traditions. 
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STABILIZING  ANGLO- AMERICAN  SPEECH 
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IYILIZATIOX  IN  AMERICA"  is  attacked  from  thirty 
different  angles  in  ;>-  new  book  so  entitled.  Bui  inall 
thirty  no  complainl  is  made  against  the  language  in 
which  we  express  ourselves,  tho  many  of  the  contributing 
writers  give  evidence  that  tliis  should  be  a  matter  of  concern 
alsn.  Help  is  forthcoming,  however,  for  rumor  reaches  us  from 
London  thai  an  international  rt'fori  will  be  made  to  look  after 
our  spoken  language.  Amer- 
icans are  credited  by  Dean 
Inge  in  the  Evening  Standard 
London)  with  being  "aboul 
to  propose  the  appointment 
of  a  representative  joint  com- 
mission of  the  English-speaking 
peoples  in  order  to  standardize 
the  English  language."  Be 
urges  that  such  a  scheme  l>e 
warmly  taken  up  in  biscountry. 

Not  much  has  been  said  of 
such     a    project     on     this    side, 

tho  we  are  frequently  re- 
minded by  our  writers  of  the 
deviations  of  our  own  speech 
from  the  British  norm,  and  tho 
justification  the  ease  presents 
For  renouncing  the  old  name 
altogether  in  favor  of  Ibe 
"Americanlanguage."  Friends 
of  this  new  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence may  perhaps  prefer 
that  we  continue  to  grow  as 
we  have  under  the  influence 
of  our  alien  infusions  and  al- 
low the  divergences  from  the 
"mother  tongue"  to  go  un- 
checked. But  Dean  Inge  con- 
tends that  "some  undesirable 
innovations  in  both  countries 
might  be  ruled  out;  and  in 
cases  where  different  usages 
were  pronounced  to  be  both 
admissible,     the     divergences 

would    be  noted    in    a    way    which    would    prevenl    misunder- 
standings."     Becaus< — 

"Such  misunderstandings  are  not  infrequent.  H  is  a  small 
thing  that  the  Americans  use  'spool'  for  'reel,-  'suspenders'  for 
'braces,'  'elevator'  for  'lift';  these  things  are  easily  learned  by 
the  traveler.  But  other  variations  in  the  meaning  of  words  are 
occasionally  awkward.    I  give  a  few  examples: 


has  counted  no  less  than  twenty-one  differenl  spellings  of  th< 
sound  i.  I  low  is  theunluckj  foreign*  r  to  guess  the  pronunciation 
indict,  sign,  buu,  aisle,  choir?  There  are  -.  ven  or  eighl  ways  of 
pronouncing  ough.  '\ 'his  is  an  argumenl  for  some  sorl  of  phonel  ic 
spelling  which  would  stereotype  the  existing  pronunciation 
and  remove  stumbling-blocks  from  the  path  of  the  intelligent 
foreigner." 

Dean    [nge   wander-  aboul    among   the    variants   of   popular 
speech  wondering  what    "proper"   pronunciation   really  is.     He 

sa^  s: 


Courtcsj  "I  Bi'lmaison-W&ji&make]   - 


PORTRAIT  (>K   MADAME   ANDRE. 

Another  worfc   bj    Marie  Laurencin  "unspoiled    by  deadlj 
technical  rules  of  drawing." 


In  England 

Nasty   Unpleasant. 

Homely Unsophisticated. 

Billion A  million  millions 

Hypothecate To  pawn. 


In  Anuria/ 

I  )isgusting. 

Ugly. 

A  thousand  millions. 

To  frame  an  hypothesis. 


"  I  ha\  e  iii  \  er  beard  English 
spoken  more  purely  than  at 
Boston,  Massachusetts;  after 
my  visil  to  America  I  was 
asha  med  to  i  bink  t  bal  I  had 
sometimes  made  figure  rhj  me 
with  nigger.  But  I  should  I" 
sorrj  to  see  the  New  Fork 
dialect  made  a  u t  In >rita t  i \  e.  ! 
should  regret  i  he  disappearance 
of  Lowland  Scots,  but  I  can 
not  pretend  to  admire  the 
speech  of  Aberdonians. 

"The  Yorkshire  and  Devon- 
shire dialects  are   too  good   to 

lose,  but  the  State  school-   will 

probably  destroy  them. 
sides  this,  the  pronunciatio 
of  some  words  i-  changing 
even  now.  I  used  to  be  taught 
thai  only  Cockneys  sounded 
the  A  in  humor:  now  the  omis- 
sion of  the  aspirate  in  i lii - 
word  is  becoming  an  aristo- 
cratic peculiarity,  like  the 
now  obsolete  yallcr,  brasslet, 
goold,  cowcumber,  and  Hargot. 
TK'mond  is.  I  think,  disappear- 
ing from  West  End  drawing- 
rooms,  and  our  daughters  will 
probably  call  themselves  gvrls, 
a  pronunciation  which  i-  siill 
considered   'middle  class.' 

"A  standardized  pronuncia- 
tion would  certainly  rule  ou1 
certain  degradations  of  rowel 
sound-,  which  are  very  com- 
mon. All  unaccented  syllables 
tend  to  coalesce  in  an  -  sound. 
A  clerical  precision  in  speech 
might  preach  a  sermon  from  the  text:  'Do  not  err,  my  beloved 
brethren.'  It  is  said  thai  some  schoolchildren  spell  to  as  ter, 
which  is  the  way  they  pronounce  it.  Even  grown-up  people 
sometimes  make  the  same  mistake.    .    ■    . 

"1  bave  heard  chum,  for  tune,  and  even  taown,  front  young 
women  who  ought  to  know  better.  Mispronunciation  is  curi- 
ously infectious:  if  children  are  sent  for  a  few  months  to  a  rustic 
day  school,  they  will  pick  up  a  rich  provincial  dialect. 

"In  some  ways,  however,  I  think  we  now  pronounce  more 
carefully.  In  the  eighteenth  century  live  capital  of  England  was 
called  Lunnon;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  end  called  the  kn < 
lamented  British  Constitution  the  Constitootion. 

"  In  an  old-fashioned  English  grammar  there  appears  shocking 
to  relate  I,  among  pairs  of  '  words  W  bich  are  pronounced  alike  hut 


'•  Several  other  examples  might  be  found. 

"Secondly,  the  commission  might  arrest  the  degradation  of  the 
language  which  is  in  constant  progress,  now  that  everybody 
writes  and  very  few  take  any  thought  of  style.  The  French  have 
their  famous  Academy,  to  belong  to  which  is  the  ambition  of 
every  man  of  letters.  A  man  who  writes  slipshod  French,  or  uses 
words  which  have  not  been  accepted  into  the  literary  language. 
has  no  chance  of  being  elected  an  Academician.  Consequently, 
the  art  of  composition  is  taken  much  more  seriously  in  France 
than  it  is  with  us.  We  have  a  British  Academy,  but  if  is  more 
concerned  with  the  matter  than  with  the  manner  of  writing. 

"The  commission  would,  1  suppose,  consider  and  report  upon 
Ibe  pronunciation  of  English  as  well  as  correctness  of  diction 
in  writing.  Pronunciation  in  English  is  very  vague,  and  our 
unique  method  of  spelling  is  the  despair  of  foreigners  who  wish  to 
learn  from  books  how"  to  speak  our  language.    The  Poet  Laureate 


spelled  differently,'  Indian  and  engim   I'injun! 


I. 


Tin    German 


schools,  before  the  war.  industriously  taught  an  ultra-Cocknej 
dialect  of  English,  convinced  that  this  was  to  lie  tin  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  future. 

"The  Commission  will  have  to  deal  carefully  with  national 
peculiarities;  bul  they  will  hardly  give  their  blessing  to  Austra- 
lians w  ho  w  ish  to  call  their  country  'Strj  lia."  And  will  thej  sanc- 
tion the  Americanisms  dullicate,  cornfidential,  and  tellaplw 
(.The  Americans  say  there  are  three  rapid  ways  <>f  disseminating 
information:  lellagraph.  tellaphone.  and  tell  a  woman.)  Th< 
old  pronunciation  of  certain  towns  like  Shrewsbury,  Derbj  .  and 
Hertford  is  worth  preserving,  and  is  in  danger." 

Phrases  like  "time  and  again"  and  "back  of"  hold  a  terror  for 
the  Dean  who  hopes  the  commission  will  prevent  their  crossing 
the  ocean.     Some  of  his  remark-  on  i  he  use  of  words  would  con- 
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vinee  any  one  that  a  Commission  is  needed  if  the  ease  is  as  bad 
as  he  makes  out : 

"Warnings  should  be  given  to  young  practitioners  not  to  eon- 
found  eliminate  with  elicit,  like  the  cricket  reporter  who  wrote: 
'The  elevation  of  the  century  eliminated  a  cheer  from  the 
crowd';  or  predicate  and  predict  (even  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  once 
committed  this  atrocity);  and  not  to  use  'meticulous,'  or  'of  that 
ilk,'  without  knowing  the  meanings.  'Meticulous,'  is  an  un- 
necessary equivalent  of  'timid,'  and  'of  that  ilk'  means  'of  that 
same.'  'Macleod  of  that  ilk'  is  only  another  way  of  saying 
'Macleod  of  Macleod.' 

"A  very   common   blunder  is   in   the   use  of   the   participle: 


Courtesy  of  Beimaison — Wanamaker's. 

THE   CIRCUS. 

BY  IRENE  LAGUT. 

A   canvas    in    the    "most    advanced    cosmopolitan    art    show  that 
New  York  has  seen  since  the  historic  event  at  the  69th   Regiment 

Armory." 


'Mr.  B.  addrest  the  House  for  two  hours,  when,  being  fatigued 
by  his  exertions,  the  House  adjourned  till  the  following  day.' 
The  House  was  very  probably  fatigued,  but  the  writer  did  not 
mean  to  say  so. 

"It  is  too  late  to  plead  for  the  idiomatic  distinction  between 
the  subjective  and  objective  genitive;  though  I  maintain  that  we 
ought  to  say  'Mr.  Brown's  butler,'  but  'the  murderer  of  Mr. 
Brown,'  unless  we  mean  that  Mr.  Brown  keeps  a  murderer  in 
his  pay. 

"Without'  for  'unless,'  and  'like'  for  'as,'  are  very  common 
blunders. 

"  Mistakes  in  arranging  the  order  of  words  sometimes  lead  to 
ludicrous  statements.  A  municipal  overseer  wrote  'Paid  to  a 
woman  whose  husband  was  drowned  by  order  of  the  vestry  under 
London  Bridge,  one  guinea.'  And  there  is  a  tombstone  (in  Ire- 
land, naturally)  which  bear-  the  pathetic  inscription:  'Erected 
to  the  memory  of  John  Philips  accidentally  shot  as  a  mark  of 
affection  by  his  brother.'" 


ART  AND  THE  NEW  SILVER  DOLLAR 

THE  NEW  SILVER  DOLLAR  will  not  stack!  Of  course 
the  same  complaint  has  been  raised  against  silver  dollars 
in  the  long  past,  only  the  aggrieved  person  in  this  case 
is  the  bank  teller  who  finds  his  pile  topple  over  with  the  least  jar. 
It  might  have  happened  that  utility  was  sacrificed  to  art  to  bring 
about  the  teller's  annoyance,  but  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal's 
complaints  we  gather  that  neither  end  is  served  in  the  new  "cart- 
wheel." ' '  Who  is  it  who  is  inspired  with  the  bright  ideas  for  our 
coinage?"  the  writer  asks,  bringing  forward  at  the  same  time  the 
charge  of  "mushiness''  against  his  design: 

"  Here  we  perpetrate  a  picture  on  the  obverse  of  the  coin  which 
in  imagination  and  illustrative  value  amounts  to  about  a  tenth- 
rate  newspaper  cartoon.  The  thing  represents  the  pretty  ideas 
of  the  sewing  circle.  There  is  a  trousered  bird  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain,  with  something  obviously  purporting  to  be  an  olive 
branch  in  its  claws.  The  conception  is  commonplace.  The 
'flapper'  Liberty  head  is  a  novelty — of  the  wrong  sort. 

"Xo  doubt  this  design  was  submitted  to  the  nursery  governess 
of  some  influential  Senator,  who  thought  the  thing  'cute'  and 
'cunning.'  There  is  a  mushy  obviousness  about  it  which  seems 
typical  of  much  political  meddling  in  public  affairs.  The  idea 
of  submitting  the  design  to  a  first-class  artist  or  allowing  him  to 
draw  it  himself,  with  the  presentation  of  something  dignified  and 
beautiful,  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  those  who  manage 
our  national  housekeeping.  Everybody  has  his  thumb  in  the 
broth  except  the  cook. 

"But  it  seriously  matters  in  the  case  of  the  coinage  of  a  great 
nation,  for  that  goes  down  to  posterity  as  representing  the  stan- 
dard of  good  taste  in  its  time.  The  quarter-dollar  issued  during 
the  Wilson  Administration  had  the  brilliant  idea  of  what  was 
supposed  to  be  an  eagle,  with  outstretched  wings,  in  flight.  But 
the  utter  tastelessness  and  stupidity  are  shown  in  the  fact  that 
the  so-called  eagle  has  not  even  the  characteristic  flat  head  of 
a  bird  of  prey.  Presumably  the  bird  is  a  compromise — a  conces- 
sion to  the  cuckoo,  with  adequate  class  representation  for  the 
buzzard  and  the  English  sparrow. 

"Our  silver  dollars  are  not  coins  of  general  circulation.  No- 
body wants  to  wear  out  his  pockets  carrying  them  around.  But 
at  least  they  might  he  works  of  art.  In  that  respect  they  are 
beneath  contempt.  ' 

Spurred  by  some  reply  to  the  criticism,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
returns  to  the  charge  a  little  later  with  redoubled  vehemence: 

"The  head  is  intended  to  represent  the  Goddess  of  Liberty-— 
a  design  used  upon  our  coins,  in  one  way  or  another,  for  more 
than  a  century.  It  was  one  used  by  the  French  to  replace  the 
head  of  Napoleon  III.  The  head,  then,  is  that  of  a  goddess — 
not  a  department-store  'flapper.'  A  sculptor  of  genius  would 
have  put  into  the  face  some  quality  of  divinity.  He  would  have 
suggested  divine  wisdom,  courage,  ardor,  and  serene  confidence 
in  the  triumph  of  freedom. 

"Looked  at  in  this  way,  the  head  on  the  new  coin  is  merely 
that  of  a  fairly  attractive  girl  of  seventeen,  with  a  pleasing 
profile,  whose  immature  chin  and  half-open  mouth  merely  suggest 
the  expression  of  her  kind.  If  words  were  issuing  from  her  lips 
they  would  hardly  take  the  elegant  languor  of  'Line's  bizzay!' 
They  would  more  probably  be,  'Say,  lissen!'  The  confusion  of 
bright  little  ideas  in  the  headdress  is  to  some  extent  mitigated 
by  the  artist,  who  did  not  indelicately  expose  the  saleslady's  ear. 
But  why  didn't  he  bob  her  hair?   .  .  . 

"So  far  as  the  stuffed  eagle  part  of  the  design  goes,  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  hastily  conceived  substitute  for  the  hopelessly  silly 
'  broken  sword '  at  first  offered.  There  might  be  something  poetic 
to  be  said  about  a  sheathed  sword,  in  present  peace  conditions, 
if  it  were  really  necessary  for  a  great  military  power  to  permit  the 
vulgarity  of  parading  its  strength.  The  eagle  is  merely  conven- 
tional, in  this  case  looking  ridiculously  bigger  than  the  mountain 
upon  which  it  is  sitting,  and  basking  in  the  rays  of  light  from 
below,  presumably  from  a  street  lamp  or  a  motor  headlight. 

"The  whole  thing  is  bad.  The  coin  should  be  immediately 
withdrawn  from  circulation  and  a  new  design  undertaken,  by  a 
committee  composed,  for  choice,  of  a  bank  teller  accustomed  to 
handle  and  stack  such  coins,  some  artists  of  national  reputation, 
a  historian,  a  poet,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  A  nation- 
wide competition  in  designs  would  be  of  the  highest  educational 
value.  It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  we  can  at  least  evolve 
something  artistically  above  the  level  of  the  magazine  cover." 
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ENGLAND'S  MUSIC  AMBASSADOK 

MR.  ALBERT  COATES  has  resumed  his  office  among 
us  as  ambassador  for  British  music.  Last  year  he 
came  over  from  London  for  a  flying  visit  to  the  New 
York  Symphony  Orchestra  and  made  a  deep  impression;  but  so 
brief  was  his  stay  that  busy  New  Yorkers  outside  of  Symphony 
subscribers  began  to  hear  of  his  wonderful  conducting  when 
his  visit  was  over.  On  his  present  visit  of  ten  weeks,  while  Mr. 
I  >amrosch  takes  up  his  vacated  desk  with  the  London  Symphony 
he  wili  conduct  thirty-eight  concerts,  not  all  in  New  York,  so 
Hi. 1 1  the  wider  country  will  feel  the  force  of  his  evangel.  The 
London  Daily  Telegraph  finds  it  a  happy  omen  that  on  the  eve 
of  his  departure  for  our  shores  an  American  musical  journal 
should  say  that  "even  if  England  does  not  produce  the  greatest 
music,  its  taste  in  the  art  is  the  best."  The  writer  here,  Mr. 
Robin  II.  Legge,  notes  that  "(he  attitude  of  that-  journal  to- 
wards English  music  has  almost  invariably  been  in  the  past 
inclined  to  scoff,  if  not  to  lightly  veiled  hostility."  He  adds 
regarding  the  change: 

"I  think,  personally,  thai-  the  expression  is  one  of  the  most. 
inspiring  thai  lias  come  across  the  Atlantic  for  many  a  long  day. 
When  Albert  Coates  returns  in  February  we  shall  sec  if  either 
half  of  the  expression  still  holds  good  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  or  if  both 
have  imprest  themselves  more  or  less  deeply  than  now. 
As  a  fact,  a  fact  that  should  be  far  more  familiar  to  our  own 
musical  public  (and  it  would  do  no  harm  if  our  political  public 
were  equally  aware),  the  chief  American  orchestral  conductors 
have  for  some  time  shown  a  really  keen  desire  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  our  musical  output  or  to  increase  their  previous 
knowledge.  In  the  summer,  when  many  of  them  were  visiting 
Europe,  as  L  their  annual  custom,  I  met  several  in  London  who 
came  to  see  me  for  the  express  purpose  of  hearing  about  our 
many  composers  who  are  in  the  forefront  of  the  'fight'  to-day, 
and  1  could  tell  of  many  and  many  a  musical  score  that  crossed 
the  Atlantic  to  be  introduced  at  this  series  or  that  of  some 
American  orchestral  concert  society.  There  was  no  doubt 
whatever  that  these  conductors  were  very  much  in  earnest  in 
their  desire  for  a  wider  knowledge  of  our  music  than  they  already 
possest.  They  are  tremendously  sincere,  these  (mostly) 
young  men,  and  1  feel  sure  that  the  second  half  of  the  above 
quotation  is  a  pei'fectly  sincere  utterance. 

"From  this  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  mission  that  Albert 
Coates    has    undertaken    is    of    very    positive    possibilities." 

Musieal  America  welcomes  Mr.  Coates,  "not  only  as  a  dis- 
tinguished conductor,  but  as  a  great  advocate  in  the  cause  of 
musical  reciprocity  between  the  two  powerful  branches  of  the 
Knglish-speaking   race."      For — 

"When  he  was  selling  out  on  his  present  tour,  he  was  de- 
scribed by  a,  writer  in  a  London  newspaper  as  an  ambassador 
lor  British  music.  He  is  that,  and  a.  great  deal  more;  for  that 
phrase  actually  describes  only  one-half  of  his  mission.  He 
comes  to  render  rich  service,  let  us  hope,  to  the  music  of  both 
America,  and  Britain.  No!  only  has  he  brought  with  him  many 
modern  works  which,  he  is  convinced,  will  prove  to  the  people 
of  this  country  the  reality  and  permanency  of  British  enterprise 
in  art,  but.  he  expressly  slates  1  hat  he  has  come  here  also  to  study, 
as  far  as  he  can  in  the  time  at  his  disposal,  tile  work  that  Ameri- 
can composers  are  doing.  He  confesses  he  knew  little  of  modern 
British  music  two  years  ago,  when  he  landed  in  England  after 
a  long  absence  from  that  country;  to-day  he  stands  as  one  of  its 
most  redoubtable  interpreters.  If  is  not  too  much  to  hope 
that  as  the  result  of  a  similar  process  of  study,  lie  will  become 
no  less  powerful  a  friend  of  American  music. 

'Tho  music  of  the  two  great  nations,'  says  Mr.  Coates,  'is 
a,  language  in  which  we  should  speak  together  much  more  freely 
than  we  do  now.'  None  will  dispute  the  truth  of  this.  For 
years  the  American  composer  had  but  little  honor  in  his  own 
country.  We  have  changed  that  condition  of  things  very 
materially  for  the  better;  and  Mr.  Coates  will  make  an  important 
step  in  advance  if,  in  his  advocacy  of  reciprocity,  he  succeeds 
in  gaining  for  the  American  composer  as  wide  an  audience  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  he  is  endeavoring  to  gain  on  this 
side  for  the  British  composer  on  the  present   lour." 

In  an  inters  iew    in  another  column  of   Musical  America   Mr. 


Coates  speaks  of  the  English  music  thai  his  visit  lure  will 
introduce.  Chief  among  these  pieces  is  Gustave  Hoist's  sym- 
phonic poem  called  "The  Planets" — a  work,  he  says,  "of  extraor- 
dinary psychology." 

The;  other  British  composers  besides  the  already  known  Elgar 
that  Air.  Coates  is  presenting  are  Herbert  Hughes,  John  Oerrard 


THE   SYMPHONY   GUEST  CONDI  OTOR. 

Mr.  Alhert  Coaics,  whose  wish  is  "to  learn  more  ni'  the    American 
cbmposei — more  of  the  inner  workings  of  his  mind  " 


Williams,  Frederick  Delias,  Eugene  Goossens  and  Arthur  Bliss. 
A  little  batch  of  his  dicta  is  gathered  up  '»\  Musical  America  and 
set  apart  bj  itself.     Thej  represent  hi- aims: 

"1  have  strong  views  in  favor  of  a  reciprocitj  bet  ween  Britain 
and  America  in  music.  The  music  of  (he  two  countries  is  a 
language  we  should  speak  together  much  more  freelj  than  we  do 
now . 

"  My  great  wish  on  this  tour  is  to  learn  more  of  the  American 
composer — more  of  l  he  inner  workings  of  his  mind. 

"  Russian  music  is  allied  to  that,  of  Britain  because  the  idioms 
in  which  the  composers  of  the  two  countries  are  speaking  have 
a  common  Celtic  origin.  \la1iy  of  the  composers  in  the  front 
rank  in  England  to-day  are  Celtic,  and  their  music  is  inspired 
by  Celtic  qualities;  and  we  find  similar  qualities  in  that  of 
Russia,  as  the  result  of  the  influence  of  Scandinavia. 

"I  think  it  more  attractive  nowadays,  and  more  character- 
istic, that,  when  a  man  has  a  great  idea  that  he  wishes  to  ex- 
pound, he  should  write  of  that,  rather  than  express  himself  in 
purely  abstract   music. 

"Young  composers  should  not  cease  working  if  they  can  not 
get   a  hearing  at   once. 

"I  have  composed  two  operas  and  half-a-dozen  symphonic 
poems  which  I  have  not  yet  heard;  but  1  do  not  propose  to  wait. 
I   will  go  on  writing,  even  if  the\   are  never  performed. 

I   promise  to  produce  one  of  these  symphonic  poems,  'The 
Eagle,'  in  London  nexl  \  ear." 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  FOREIGN  MISSIONARY  IN  CHINA 


IN  NO  other  country  in  the  world  to-day  is  the  need  for  the 
inculcation  of  Western  social,  ethical,  and  sanitary  ideals 
so  wide-spread  and  so  insistent,  we  are  told,  as  in  the 
young  Republic  of  China,  which  is  struggling  bravely  to  shake 
off  the  ignorance  and  inefficiency  of  the  past  and  to  take  that 
place  in  the  family  of  nations  which  rightly  belongs  to  it  by 
virtue  of  its  great  extent,  its  huge  population,  its  intellectual 
and   artistic   culture,   and   its   ancient  civilization.     Robert  A. 


1  tie  Missionary  Rei  ■ 

WHERE  WESTERN   MEDICAL  SCIENCE   IS   HELPING   THE   BACKWARD  CHINESE. 

South  sate  to    Union   Medical   College  in  Peking,  founded   and  supported  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
for  the  purpose  of  bettering  health  conditions  in  China. 


Woods,  in  the  foreword  to  "Peking,"  a  report  of  a  social 
survey  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Princeton  University 
Center  in  China  and  the  Peking  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  by  S.  D. 
Gamble  and  J.  S.  Burgess  (Oeorge  H.  Doran  Co.),  states 
thai  those  who  are  best  informed  concerning  social  conditions 
in    China  are    aware  of    this.      He    points    out     that: 

"A  great  pari  of  the  capable  leadership  of  the  Chinese  people 
noi  only  is  cons  -ions  of  the  need,  but  is  ready  to  welcome  right- 
minded  help  from  the  West  in  meeting  it.  It  is  indeed  a  moving 
experience  to  find  how  simply  and  ingenuously  the  friendly  and 
informed  American  overture  is  received  by  the  best  of  the  Chi- 
nese. Surprisingly  often  this  recognition  of  need  goes  with  an 
acknowledgment  of  Christian  motive  as  the  power  through 
which  the  need  can  be  met.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that  the 
introduction  of  well-considered  social  work  into  the  missionary 
program  ill    China    represents    the   next    step   in    the  strategy   of 

a  cause  before  which  lies  an  available  opportunity  comparable  to 
thai    which   was  presented   bj    the  later  Roman   Empire.  .  .  . 

"The  great  humanitarian  demands  of  Europe  upon  America  are 
subsiding.  The  awakened  inslincl  for  world  service  must  noi 
and  will  not  subside.  China  is  calling.  The  vastest  of  the 
republics  is  in  the  making.  The  United  States  has  proudly 
espoused  the  duty  of  protecting  China.  She  must  above  all  be 
protected  from  within." 

That  this  call  has  been  and  is  being  answered,  effectually 
by  the  many  Christian  missions  scattered  throughout  China  is 
amply  evidenced  by  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  bad  the 
opportunitj  to  observe  tin  greal  movemenl  now  going  on  in 
••Far  Cathay."     The   Weekly  Review  of  the  Far  East,    the  lead- 


ing journal  in  English  published  in  China,  declares  that  "the 
missionaries  are  the  people  who  are  really  opening  up  China  to 
the  outside  world  and  modernizing  ils  people  and  institutions. 
Then-  only  gain  from  their  enterprises  is  a  meager  living  under 
adverse  conditions  and  a  deep  satisfaction  in  good  work  for  a 
good  cause  well  performed."  In  another  issue  of  the  same  pub- 
lication the  editor  writes  of  the  missionaries,  "it  isn't  that  there 
are  too  many  in  China — there  should  be  and  there  will  have  to 

be  twice  as  many  and  then  more 
if  the  masses  of  this  country  are 
to  be  lifted  from  a  condition  of 
medievalism  in  the  next  fifty 
years,"  and  he  adds  that  "every 
right-minded  business  man  knows 
that  the  greatest  single  influence 
in  the  development  of  this 
country  is  and  has  been  the  mis- 
sionary educational  influence." 

Dr.  V.  K.  Wellington  Koo, 
former  Chinese  Minister  to  the 
United  States  and  head  of  the 
Chinese  delegation  now  in  Wash- 
ington for  the  Conference,  slated 
in  an  article  in  The  World  Out- 
look that  "even  more  significant 
than  the  trade  relations  between 
China  and  the  United  States  has 
been  the  work  of  American  mis- 
sionaries in  China,  than  whom 
no  class  of  foreigners  is  more 
friendly  in  their  attitude  toward 
I  he  Chinese  people.  .  .  .  Nothing 
which  individual  Americans  have 
done  in  China  has  more  strongly 
imprest  the  Chinese  mind  with  the  sincerity,  the  genuineness, 
i  he  altruism  of  American  friendship  for  China  than  the  spirit 
of  service  and  sacrifice  so  beautifully  demonstrated  by  American 
missionaries."  Stanley  High  relates  in  "China's  Place  in  the 
Sun"  (Macmillan)  that  Yuan  Shih  Kai,  the  first  President,  of 
the  Chinese  Republic,  once  said  to  a  missionary  friend  that 
the  Christians  in  China  brought  about  the  revolution  and  the 
establishment  of  a  republic.  "After  you  Christians  came  to 
China  and  went  about  preaching  the  fatherhood  of  God  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man,  despotism  forever  became  impossible." 
The  same  writer  informs  us  that  Sir  Robert  Hart,  for  many 
years  I  nspeel  or-(  ieneral  of  Chinese  Customs,  once  remarked  I  hat 

the  only  hope  of  averting  the  yellow  peril  lay  either  in  the 
partitioning  of  China  among  the  Powers,  which  he  regarded  as 
impracticable,  or  "in  the  miraculous  spread  of  Christianity  which 
will  transform  the  Empire."  E.  A.  Ross,  in  "The  Changing 
Chinese"  (Century)  declares  that  "to  judge  from  the  beatific 
expression  on  the  faces  of  certain  superior  converts"  he  has  met 
"the  Gospel  means  to  them  what  I  he  opening  of  the  hatches  of  a 

captured  slave  ship  meant   to  the  wretches  pent  up  in  its  hold." 
Upton  < 'lose,  in  an  article  in  The  Transpacific,  (Tokyo)  says: 

"Missionaries  have  taken  a  large  part,  directly  and  indirectly, 
in  the  political  awakening  of  the  Orient.  .  .  .  When  il  is 
pointed  out  thai  SO  per  cent,  of  the  responsible  native 
employees  of  the  largest  Chinese  firms  in  the  Orient  come 
from     mission     schools,      the      influence     of     the     missionary's 
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teaching  in   fitting  men  to  bear  responsibilities  demands  large 
consideration." 

The  author  of  "China's  Place  in  the  Sun"  feels  thai: 

"Christianity   in   China   is   creating  a  community  of  ideal' 

ism  between  that  nation  and  the  United  States  upon  which  the 
most  lasting  friendship  may  be  built.  A  Christianized  national 
consciousness  in  China,  representing,  not  theology  or  dogma, 
but  a  nation-wide  recognition  of  the  great  living  principles 
which  Christ  represented,  would  be  the  most  certain  guaranty 
of  the  advance  of  democracy  in  t lie  Orient  and  the  permanent 
preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  Pacific.  It  is  not  alone  thai 
Christianity  is  hastening  the  advance  of  education,  or  that  it 
is  an  aid  in  making  the  country  modern.  Of  greater 
significance  is  the  fact  that  Christianity,  in  every 
aspect  of  its  world  program,  is  striving  to  establish 
above  all  other  values  those  of  individual  and  inter- 
national righteousness.  America,  if  she  deserves  her 
high  place  of  world  leadership,  can  not  allow  a 
principle  less  worthy  than  this  to  dominate  in  the 
New  China." 

In  "China  and  the  Far  East"  (T.  Y.  Crowell 
&  Co.),  Dr.  I).  Z.  Sheffield,  President  of  Union 
College,  Tungchou,  North  China,  affirms  that 
"Christian  education  at  the  hands  of  missionaries 
must  have  its  place  in  the  enumeration  of  the  forces 
that  have  operated  to  produce  the  new  education 
in  China."  The  authors  of  "Peking"  assert  that 
"the efforts  of  the  missionaries  to  educate  those  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact  have  certainly  pro- 
duced results."  This  is  largely  due,  no  doubt,  as 
Professor  Ross  points  out,  to  the  fact  that  Christian 
teaching  is  "communicated  by  picked,  trained  men, 
equal  in  character  and  learning  to  any  body  of 
apostles  that  ever  carried  a  faith  to  an  alien  people. 
It  has  the  prestige  of  impressive  antiquity  and 
of  an  immense  following  and  it  is  in  close  association 
with  a  material  civilization  so  successful  thai  China 
must  adopt  it  in  its  entirety  in  order  to  survive." 

K.    S.    Latourette,    in     "The    Development      of 
China"  (Houghton-Mifflin  Co.),  has  this  testimony  to  offer  as 
to   the  work   of*  the   missionaries  in  China: 

"This  Christian  missionary  movement  was,  of  course,  im- 
portant from  the  religious  and  moral  standpoint,  for  it  brought 
the  Chinese  into  contact  with  Western  religious  ideals,  it  was 
also  extremely  important  as  an  influential  agent  of  other  branches 
of  Western  culture.  Missionaries  were  more  widely  scattered 
than  merchants,  for  they  lived  in  the  interior  as  well  as  in  the 
porl  cities.  They  were  in  China  primarily  to  give  the  best  of 
Western  civilization  to  the  Chinese,  and  because  of  this  purpose 
were  more  influential  agents  of  the  West  than  the  mer- 
chants. They  established  schools  in  which  Western  as  well  as 
Chinese  learning  was  taught.  The  first  Chinese  to  graduate  from 
a  Western  university  (Yung  Wing,  a  graduate  of  Yale)  got  his 
preliminary  training  in  one  of  these  schools.  For  many  years 
the  best  and  for  a  time  the  only  schools  in  China  in  which 
Western  subjects  were  taught  were  under  missionary  direction. 
Missionaries  established  printing  presses  and  so  brought  foreign 
ideas  to  many  Chinese  who  were  outside  their  schools.  Western 
medical  science  was  brought  to  China  by  Christian  hospitals 
and  physicians.  Among  the  missionaries  were  many  men  of 
statesmanlike  vision,  who  clearly  saw  the  situation  in  which 
China  found  herself  and  realized  that  sooner  or  later  she 
must  adjust  herself  to  Occidental  life.  They  tried  aerordingh 
to  lit  her  for  the  transition.  They  were  representative  of  the 
Occident  at  its  best,  and  brought  the  Chinese  into  contact  with 
a  different  side  of  the  foreigner  from  that  which  was  con- 
spicuous in  too  many  merchants  and  diplomats.  The  readjust- 
ments of  the  past  few  decades  have  been  extremely  difficult  for 
China,  but  they  would  have  been  much  more  so  had  it  not 
been  for  the  work  of  the  missionary  body." 

This  writer  in  commenting  on  the  small  regard  paid  among  the 
Chinese1  to  athletics  and  bodily  perfection,  deplores  the  fact  that: 

'The  ascendency  of  the  intellectuals  has  damped  the  virility  of 
the  race  and   lies  like  a  wet  blanket  on   its  active  and  com- 


bative impulses.  Hence  the  Chinese  '.ill  not  cul  their  nails  and 
harden  their  muscles  till  they  have  new  ideals.  Perhaps  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  wild  its  slogan  so  inspiring  to  the  young  All 
round  development  physical,  intellectual,  moral,  and  re- 
ligious l'<ir  myself  and  for  other-.'  :-  :  he  besl  physician  for 
the  lethargy  thai  lies  like  an  evil  spell  on  the  energies  of  the 

yellow  race.*' 

Western  education  is  beginning  to  take  hold  in  China  anil 
should  show  a  fairer  fruitage  of  r<  suits  with  every  passing  year. 
Dr.  Sheffield  says  that  "all  who  have  wrought  for  the  Chinese 
believe  in  their  race  capacity.    They  will,  with  proper  training 


APPROACHES    MADE    OF    IMPORTED    AND    CHINESE    MARBLE. 

John   D.    Rockefeller,   Jr.,  mounting   the   steps    to    one   of  the   buildings    housing 

Chinese  medical  students. 


and  experience,  match  the  Anglo-Saxon  at  his  best  in  the  varied 
activities   of   life.'* 

Dr.  Sheffield  states  that  as  the  work  of  the  missionaries  has 
enlarged,  " they  have  increasingly  realized  that  to  make  it  indi- 
genous and  permanent  it  must  be  committed  to  the  leader- 
ship of  native  men  and  women  of  wise  heads  as  well  as  of  true 
and  earnest  hearts,"  thus  si  curing  "the  education  of  children 
and  youth  under  the   best    Christian   conditions." 

The  authors  of  "  Peking"  similarly  feel  that  "foreigners  can 
not  evangelize  China  any  more  than  they  can  educate  her  or 
cure  her  diseases.  This  work  must  be  done  by  the  Chinese 
themselves,  and  the  most  and  the  best  that  the  foreigner  can 
do  is   to  develop    Chinese    who  will   carry  on   the   work." 

The  work  of  the  early  missions  was  all  up  hill  and  the  results 
were  very  meager.  The  Chinese  suspected  t  he  missionaries  as  the 
fellow  countrymen  of  those  who  were  forcing  concessions  from 
them  and  opium  upon  them.  Robert  Morrison,  the  first  Prot- 
estant missionary  to  land  in  China,  recorded  in  his  diary  that 
"during  the  first  twenty  live-years  of  the  mission's  existence 
only  ten  persons  were  baptized."  Recognizing  that  something 
had  to  be  done,  the  missions  began  medical  work.  The  tirst 
physician  to  come  out.  Dr.  Lockhart,  treated  more  than  six 
thousand  patients  in  the  first  few  months  and  upwards  of  a 
million  and  a  half  in  the  fifty  years  of  his  work.  This  established 
the  needed  confidence,  converts  were  gained  rapidly,  and  the 
missions  began  to  succeed. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Zucker,  in  an  article  on  medical  missions  in  China  in 
The  Transpacific,  states  thai  when,  "in  L913,  the  China  Medical 
Hoard  began  to  distribute  millions  for  medicine  in  China, 
medical  missionaries  had  already  established    hospitals  in    \".2 
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places  and  several  medical  schools  were  also  in  operation.  In 
60  years  aboul   $5,000,000  had   been   spent    in   the  interesl  of 

medical  missions;  a  much  larger  sum  has  now  been  spent  in  five 
years  for  one  medical  school  alone — the  Peking  Union  Medical 
College"  The  principal  object  of  the  work  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  in  China  is  to  better  health  conditions  by 
leaching  the  Chinese  to  help  themselves.  The  authors  of  "Pe- 
king" state  that  the  new  medical  school  of  the  Union  Medical 
College  (founded  in  190G)  was  opened  in  the  fall  of  1919  with  7 
undergraduate  and  19  graduate  students.  By  the  end  of  thai 
year,  according  to  the"  China  Year  Book,"  there  were  fil  students, 
39  undergraduates  and  22  graduates  and  internes,  with  a  faculty 
of  4ti,  including  11  Chinese.  In  the  hospital,  which  has  250 
beds,  the  general  surgical  service  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chinese  doctors.  All  instruction  in  the  school  is  in  English, 
except  for  certain  special  Chinese  courses.  The  school  is  open 
to  women  on  equal  terms  with  men.  It  is  the  intention  to 
train  women  for  nursing  work  in  the  hospital,  and  a  training 
school  is  shortly  to  be  opened  for  that  purpose,  a  superintendent 
of  muses  and  17  instructors  being  already  in  Peking. 


THE  SLAUGHTERS  IN  ASIA  MINOR 

A  BANDONED  AGAIN  TO  THE  TURKS,  the  non-Moham- 
'\  medan  populations  of  Asia  M  inor  are  being  massacred  by 
jL  ^  wholesale,  according  to  various  reports  received  in  this 
country,  and  the  last  stale  of  those  unhappy  peoples  is  said  to 
be  worse  than  the  first.  The  Greek  offensive  against  the  Turkish 
Nationalists  in  Angora  failed,  so  that  the  Turks  in  that  region 
are  unhampered  in  their  warring  against  the  Christians;  and 
the  French,  in  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Mustapha  Kemal,  leader 
of  the  Turkish  Nationalists,  have  surrendered  their  mandate 
over  Cilicia,  with  the  result,  we  are  told  by  The  Churchman 
(Episcopal),  that  the  ports  of  Cilicia  and  adjacent  districts 
"are  crowded  with  thousands  of  terror-stricken  Christians — ■ 
Armenian,  Greek  and  Syrian — all  trying  to  escape  from  the 
massacre  and  oppression  that  surely  await  them  at  Turkish 
hi  mis."  That  these  fears  are  not  due  to  imagination  --is  shown 
by  the  massacre  of  hundreds  of  Greek  Christians  in  the  Pontus 
region,  carried  out  with  Turkish  thoroughness  within  a  month. 
Meanwhile  France  appeals  to  America  for  guaranties  against 
possible  German  frightfulness,  at  the  same  time  grasping  in 
concord  the  hand  of  the  Turk." 

It  was  recently  published  in  Constantinople,  writes  Dr.  Henry 
A.  Stimson  to  the  New  York  Times,  thai  the  Kemalists  hanged 
aboul  se\  enty  persons  in  Samsoun,  and  more  t  ban  100  in  Amasia, 
nearly  all  of  them  Greeks.  The  names,  he  says,  were  given; 
manj  were  hading  lawyers,  physicians  and  teachers  of  that 
region,  and  two  were  teachers  inAnatolia  College,  the  American 
college  in  Marsovan;  and  one,  Mr.  Paulides,  the  only  surviving 
Protestanl  pastor  in  that  district.  This  news,  says  Dr.  Stim- 
son, who  is  pastor  of  the  Manhattan  Congregational  Church 
in  New  York,  has  been  confirmed  by  the  American  Board  of 
Missions,  and   the  writer  concludes  that : 

"Thi'  Turks  are  evidently  carrying  out  their  announcer!  pur- 
pose of  destroying  the  entire  non-Mohammedan  population  of 
Asia  Minor  so  far  as  their  power  extends.  Wholesale  slaughter 
of  men,  women  and  children  an  1  the  deportation  of  en  l  ire  village 
populations  go  on  in  the  same  horrible  manner  of  the  days  when 
Turkey  entered  the  war.  The  entire  population  of  Zeitoun,  a 
city  in  the  Taurus  .Mountains,  has  been  destroyed,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  French  from  Cilicia  means  for  the  Armenians 
in  that  region  what  can  only  be  surmised." 

Wholesale  murder,  pillage  and  rapine  were  recommenced 
during  the  summer,  we  are  told,  tho  it  is  only  recently  that  the 
horrible  details  were  broughl  to  the  attention  of  American 
reader.  General  Osman  Agha,  a  "profe  sional  brigand  in 
Turkish   parlance  'Chetteh"      looted   fifteen   Christian    houses 


at  Marsovan  on  -luh  21,  according  to  The  Christian  Work-  (Un- 
denominational). Numbers  of  Christians  promptly  tied  to  the 
American  compound,  climbing  over  the  walls.  That  night 
plundering  continued;  women  were  assaulted,  and  some  people 
were  killed.  "Women  ran  along  the  street  screaming  that  the 
Chettehs  were  after  them,  and  trying  to  find  refuge.  The 
Americans  dared  not  open  their  compound  to  them,  lest  they 
jeopardize  those  already  within."  For  days,  we  are  told,  this 
situation  continued.  By  day  the  city  was  quiet;  Christians 
kepi  closely  within  doors.  Turks  moved  freely  about  the  streets, 
and  Chettehs  loafed  at  all  the  principal  points  in  the  city.     Then: 

"As  soon  as  night  fell  there  was  again  the  sound  of  battering 
down  of  doors,  screams  of  women  and  shots  fired  here  and  there. 
The  Christian  men,  women  and  children  were  gradually  gathered 
into  three  places,  the  city  prison,  the  French  boys'  school  and  a 
'large  red  house.'  The  people  who  were  in  the  prison  appear 
not  to  have  been  treated  badly.  Those  gathered  in  the  red 
house  were  for  the  most  part  young  girls.  Every  one  of  them 
was  violated,  and  many  of  them  were  taken  by  the  Chettehs 
when  they  left  the  city. 

"The  group  in  the  French  school  consisted  of  a  few  men  and 
a  great  many  women  and  children.  While  they  were  in  the 
building  they  were  repeatedly  ordered  to  go  from  one  room  to 
another,  marching  in  single  tile.  As  they  went  any  desirable 
girls  were  taken  out  of  the  line,  and  several  men  and  boys  were 
also  taken  out  of  the  line,  and  killed.  Wednesday  noon,  July 
27,  tire  broke  out  in  the  city  simultaneously  at  live  different 
places.  The  contention  of  Turks  in  cities  about  Marsovan  is 
that  the  tire  was  started  by  Armenian  and  Greek  Chettehs 
acting  in  retaliation.  The  fire  lasted  for  approximately  twenty- 
four  hours  and  four  hundred  houses  burned,  most  of  them  homes 
of  Armenians,  a  few  of  them  Turkish.  The  Greek  quarter  of 
the  city  was  not  touched. 

"One  of  the  first  buildings  to  burn  was  the  French  school 
where  the  Christians  were  gathered.  The  Chettehs  showed 
no  disposition  whatever  to  release  the  people  from  the  building. 
Finally,  after  much  protest  by  a  group  of  leading  Turks  of  the 
city,  the  people  were  let  out  after  the  building  was  already  on 
lire.  When  they  had  got  out  of  the  building  the  Christ ians 
were  ordered  to  stop  to  hear  a  telegram.  The  telegram  was 
nothing  more  than  a  statement  that  any  who  had  money  and 
would  go  with  one  of  the  soldiers  and  give  it  up  would  be  allowed 
to  go  free  and  not  be  further  molested.  None  of  those  who 
followed  the  instructions  has  been  heard  of  since.  On  Sunday 
and  Monday  the  (1  reeks  were  deported.  The  women  and 
children  were  sent  to  two  villages  about  fifteen  miles  away." 

In  the  months  since  the  massacre,  says  The  Christian  Work 
further,  "  rumors  from  Turkish  sources  have  filled  the  city  that 
in  due  time  there  would  be  another  affair  of  the  same  sort;  thai 
Osman  Agha's  men  were  to  return  from  the  front,  passing  in 
small  contingents  through  the  region,  each  contingent  killing 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  people     left."       Hence. 

"The  massacre  and  deportations  at  Marsovan  are  only  a 
sample  of  what  is  going  on  in  Turkey.  The  term  of  the  armi- 
stice with  Turkey  provided  that  the  Allies  might  occupy  the 
six  Armenian  vilayets  if  there  was  disorder  in  them.  The 
Allies,  except  France,  have  not  yet  made  peace  with  Turkey. 
Greal  Britain  and  the  others  ought  1o  be  so  roused  by  what 
is  going  on  in  Asia,  Minor  to-day  that  they  would  carry  out  the 
armistice  terms,  occupy  the  districts  in  disorder,  until  a  confer- 
ence on  the  Near  Fast  shall  set  up  some  sort  of  justice  to  Un- 
people there.  And  America  ought  not  to  be  ashamed  to  use 
her  power  to  help  the  weak  and  the  wronged." 

However,  the  French  attempted  to  save  the  Christians  in 
Cilicia,  according  tO  an  official  announcement  made  in  Paris. 
They  evacuated  49,884  Christians,  most  of  them  Armenians, 
into  Syria,  says  an  Associated  Press  dispatch,  the  evacuation 
being  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
between  the  French  Cov  eminent  and  the  Turkish  Nationalists. 
Only  3,985  Christians  remain  in  Cilicia  of  (heir  own  free  will, 
says  t  he  dispatch,  which  adds  t  hat  "  I  he  evaciia!  ion  was  effected 
without  incident  and  with  no  loss  of  life.  Bui  the  French  Army 
confiscated  many  weapons  and  firearms  from  their  proti 
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RURAL  PREACHERS  IN  A  LOSING  RACE 

THE  COUNTRY  PEW  has  overtaken  and  passed  the 
country  pulpit  in  culture  and  learning,  say  two  inves- 
tigators who  find  that  the  rural  preacher's  position  is 
rendered  insecure  by  the  fact  that,  as  compared  with  his  congre- 
gation, he  is  often  behind  the  limes,  occasionally  considerably 
out  of  date.  A  great  reversal  of  standards  has  come  about,  we 
are  told,  since  it  was  a  social  distinction  for  the  farmer's  daughter 
to  marry  the  minister.  Once  the  pulpit  was  invested  with  a  kind 
of  "feudal  splendor,"  and  the  preacher  was  the  leading  man  in 
the  community,  in  matters  civil  and  social,  as  well  as  religious. 
But  that  day  is  past.  Intellectually,  the  estate  of  the  minister 
has  fallen,  write  Martha  Bensley  Bruere  and  Robert  W.  Bruere 
in  The  Outlook  (New  York).  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruere  are  two  writers 
who  have  done  much  research  work  into  the  needs  of  rural  com- 
munities, and  Mr.  Bruere  is  a  director  of  the  New  York  Bureau 
of  Industrial  Research.  As  a  result  of  their  recent  survey  they 
find  that  "the  culture  of  the  pew  has  risen  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  training  of  the  pulpit.  .  .  .  A  large  proportion  of  the  coun- 
try ministers  to  whom  we  have  listened  were  palpably  less  intel- 
ligent and  less  thoroughly  educated  than  (heir  congregations, 
and  relied  upon  the  pretense  of  knowledge  or  the  emotional 
methods  of  the  fast-vanishing  revivalists  for  their  effects." 
Another  ominous  sign  for  poorly  trained  preachers,  we  are  told, 
is  that  the  country  people  have  taken  the  long,  hard  step  from 
the  right  of  private  judgment  to  the  habit  of  private  judgment. 
They  think  and  act  for  themselves.  Where  the  pulpit  could  once 
ostracize  the  pew,  the  pew  can  now  starve  the  pulpit,  and  the 
country  minister  who  has  not  kept  up  with  the  procession  is 
usually  "neither  well  educated, nor  well  housed,  nor  well  dressed." 
Altogether  it  is  a  rather  sad  state  of  affairs  which  the  writers 
disclose  in  several  communities  which  have  conic  under  the 
critical  survey.  In  northwest  Arkansas,  where  only  one-fifth  of 
the  churches  are  growing,  the  old  type  of  mountain  preacher  is 
still  to  be  found.  One  could  read  only  the  Bible,  and  writing  not 
at  all.  Of  three  counties  in  northern  Missouri  having  ISO 
churches,  only  two  ministers  reside  in  the  county,  and  one  of 
these  is  a  superannuated  preacher  almost  illiterate.  The  average 
minister's  library  will  not  exceed  130  volumes,  75  per  cent,  of 
which  are  on  "theology  of  an  ancient  cast."  In  the  same  section 
the  investigators  found  "a  rural  school  of  the  modern 
type,  prize  stock  farms,  a  crowded  normal  school,  and,  in  general, 
an  intelligent  and  extremely  alert  citizenship."  But  only  26  per 
cent,  of  the  churches  are  growing,  while  the  remainder  are  dying 
or  dead.  In  southeastern  Ohio,  in  counties  where  only  25  per 
cent,  of  the  churches  are  growing,  "one-third  of  the  ministers 
have  nothing  more  than  an  elementary  education,  over  one-half 
have  not  gone  beyond  the  high  school,  while  only  16  per  cent, 
have  had  both  a  college  and  a  seminary  training."  In  three 
Indiana  counties,  72  per  cent,  of  the  ministers  do  not  have  a 
college  and  seminary  training,  .r>7  per  cent,  do  not  have  a  college 
education,  .'57  per  cent,  have  not  even  been  to  high  school. 
"They  have  an  average  of  200  books,  and,  as  a  rule,  take  no 
papers  or  magazines  except  the  local  newspapers  and  their 
church  publications.  The  only  equipment  required  by  most  of 
the  denominations  of  their  candidates  is  personal  religious 
experience."  In  contrast  with  this  situation  is  "the  fact  that 
every  one  of  these  States  has  free  colleges  and  high  and  normal 
schools,  and  that  the  people  are  prosperous  and  increasingly 
well  read."     In  fact,  say  the  writers: 

"Everywhere  we  found  that  the  unquestioned  intellectual 
authority  of  the  pulpit  has  vanished,  not  always  because  the 
ministers  are  less  intelligent  or  good  or  able  than  their  prede- 
cessors of  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago,  but  because  the  congrega- 
tions an*  relatively  so  much  richer,  more  moral,  and  better  edu- 
cated than  they  used  to  be.  The  ancient  preeminence  of  the 
clergy  has  been  submerged  in  the  general  democratic  leveling  up 
of  the  congregation,  and  the  ministry  as  a  body  has  not  been 
diligent  to  maintain  its  intellectual  ascendency. 


"Now,  of  course,  this  leveling  up  of  the  people  is  wholly  and 
unconditionally  good.  But  where  the  ministry  fails  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  changing  conditions  and  to  adjust  itself  to  them,  it 

noi  only  renders  its  own  position  precarious,  but  also  leaves  the 
newly  prosperous,  newly  lettered,  newly  independent  people 
without  leadership,  discipline,  vision,  or  essential  religious  in- 
spiration. This  is  no  fancied  evil.  We  found,  not  only  churches 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  prosperous  communities,  suffering 
from  every  degree  of  ministerial  neglect." 

The  difficulty  has  led  a  number  of  churches  to  try  to  get  on 
without  regular  pastors  and  to  lead  their  services  themselves. 
But,  so  far  as  the  investigators  could  see,  these  self-leading 
churches  are  born  before  their  time,  and  suffer  from  fatal  weak- 
nesses. So  there  is  "no  escaping  the  fact  t hat,  whatever  the  coun- 
try people  may  be  able  to  do  in  the  future,  they  are  at  present 
neither  able  to  walk  securely  without  spiritual  leaders  nor  to 
develop  such  leaders  from  among  themselves.  The  great  ideal 
of  a  self-leading  democracy  is  met  by  the  jealous  individualism 
of  the  farmers,  which  refuses  to  admit  that  any  one  man  is  better 
or  more  able  than  his  fellows,  and  country  leadership  by  country 
people  is  delayed  in  consequence."  The  right  sort  of  leadership 
is  greatly  needed,  for — 

"The  pew  has  come  into  power,  and  its  attitude  is  the 
attitude  of  industry,  of  commerce,  of  business — that  is,  of 
civilization.  It  can  not  be  coerced  by  fear,  or  by  any  of  the 
'  Thou  shalt  nots,'  for  the  time  when  church-going  was  considered 
the  dividing  line  between  the  sheep  and  the  goats  is  dead.  There 
is  no  social  ostracism  for  the  unchurched.  The  country  people 
no  longer  take  religion  to  Ik*  inevitable,  nor  the  utterances  of  the 
clergy  on  trust,  nor  consider  the  support  of  the  ( 'hurch  as  obliga- 
tory. They  do  a  lot  more  questioning  than  they  used  to  and  they 
believe  only  by  conscious  effort.  Tin;  new  emancipation  of  the 
race  means  a  rejection  of  authority,  religious  as  well  as  political, 
except  that  which  comes  through  service. 

There  are  two  possible  results  of  this  emancipation  as  it 
affects  the  Church.  Either  t  he  ( 'hurch  will  be  transformed  into  a 
democratically  ruled  club  with  a  president  instead  of  a  pastor,  or 
the  pulpit,  through  a  high  type  of  service  that  the  pew  can  not 
refuse,  will  train  itself  for  the  leadership  that  is  so  much  needed. 
The  time  has  come  when  the  pulpit  must  make  good  to  the  pew." 


DIFFICULTIES  ALONG  THE  CONGO 

SLAVERY  IN  THE  CONGO  is  formally  banned  under  laws 
of  long  standing,  but  the  exploitation  of  the  natives  in  the 
French  and  Portuguese  territories  in  that  part  of  Africa 
is  said  to  be  still  an  accepted  temptation  and  a  bar  to  missionary 
work.  The  religious  liberty  promised  by  the  authorities  in  these 
two  territories  seems  to  be  held  in  abeyance,  we  are  told,  and 
certain  forms  of  evangelism  are  forbidden.  According  to  the 
Congo  News  Letter,  the  Swedish  Mission  has  the  money  for  open- 
ing several  new  stations  in  the  French  Congo,  but.  because  of  pro- 
hibitory regulations,  has  found  it  necessary  to  curtail  its  work 
and  to  close  two  of  the  established  stations. 

"  Likewise  the  Portuguese  Government  has  recently  put  serious 
limitations  upon  Protestant  missionary  work  in  their  African 
colonies.  Touring  by  native  Christians  in  evangelistic  work  is 
prohibited.  All  school  and  church  work  must  be  done  in  Portu- 
guese, all  books  intended  for  use  in  mission  schools  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  and  pass  the  censorship  of  the  government  school 
boards,  ami  all  teachers  in  mission  schools  must  pass  examinations 
before  said  boards.  The  teaching  of  Portuguese  history  is  also 
required.  While  the  Portuguese  Government  claims  to  grant 
religious  freedom,  yet  it  is  evidently  set  upon  discriminating 
against  Protestant  missionary  work.  There  can  be  no  serious 
objection  to  a  requirement  that  Portuguese  be  taught  in  prefer- 
ence to  other  European  languages,  but  there  is  serious  objection 
to  a  requirement  which  forbids  school  and  mission  work  in  the 
native  language.  Such  prohibitions  do  not  result  from  what  the 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries  are  pleased  to  call  'denationaliza- 
tion,'  but  from  a  long  standing  and  deep-seated  desire  to  exploit 
the  natives  and  use  forced  labor  without  fear  and  restraint." 


CURRENT     -     POETRY 


Unsolicited  contributions  to  this  department  can  not  be  returned 


IN  our  China  number  we' quoted  one  or 
two  lyrics  translated  from  the  Chinese, 
but  lack  of  space  precluded  more.  Mention 
was  made  in  the  article  of  a  forthcoming 
book  with  more  translations  made  by 
Witter  Bynner  and  Kiang  Kang-hu.  The 
Freeman  has  presented  in  advance  of  book 
publication  some  column  and  a  half  of 
specimens  from  which  we  select  these: 

CHINESE  LYRICS 

(Translated  from  the  Chinese  by  Witter 
Bynner  and  Kiang  Kana-hu.  i 

A  MORNING  UNDER  MOUNT   PEI-KU 

Under  blue  mountains  wound  a  road 
And  a  skiff  along  green  water 
Till  the  banks  at  low  tide  widened — 
In  the  single  sail  no  wind  .  .  . 
Night  gives  way  to  a  sea  of  sun 
And  the  old  year-  melts  in  freshets  — 
Now  I  ran  send  my  messengers, 
Wild  geese  homing  to  Lo-yang! 

\V  \  \<;    Wan 

A  NIGHT  THOUGHT  IN  CHANG-T'AI 

STREET 

Far  tlu-ough  the  night  a  harp  is  sighing 

Willi  sadness  of  wind  and  of  rain  in  the  strings 

A  lonely  light,  a  bugle-call — 

Down  Chang-t'ai  Street  sinks  the  moon. 

Fragrant  grasses  have  changed  and  failed 

W  hile  still  1  hoped  for  my  old  friend  .   .   . 

I've  no  more  homeward  messenger-. 

Now  that  wild  geese  travel  south. 

Wei   Chi  am. 

\l     OHT-CHOU  ON  THE  WESTERN 
STREAM 

W  here  lender  glasses  rim  I  he  Stream 
And  deep  boughs  trill  with  mango-bird- 
( in  a  freshet  full  of  last  night's  rain 
The  ferry-boal  moves,  but  aobodj  s  poling, 

A  GREETING  ON    THE    HUAI     RIVER  TO 
OLD  FRIENDS  FROM  LIANG   CH'UAN 

I  -or  us  who  were  companions  on  the  Chiang  and 

i  he  Han, 
Let  meetings  and  partings  be  deep  with  wine' 
Since  we  passed  from  one  another  like  the  Moating 

clot 
Ten  years  have  run  like  water — till  now   we  join 

again 
And   we  talk  again  and  laugh  again  as  in  those 

other  days 
Except  that  now  our  heads  and  lips  are  touched 

with  hairs  of  gray  .   .  . 
W  h>  not  proceed,  then,  all  of  us  together 
And   face  the  autumn-mountains  and  sail  along 

the  Huai! 

FAREWELL  TO  LI  TS'AO  IN   THE 
EVENING   RAIN 

In  a  misty  rain  on  the  river  of  Ch'u, 
Prom  ( Shin-ling  comes  t  be  <\  ening-bell. 
The  wet  sail  drags  and  is  loth  to  be  going 
And  shadowy  birds  are  flying  slow. 
We  can  not  see  the  ocean-gate, 
Only  the  boughs  at  P'u,  new-dripping: 
We  love  each  other  without  end, 
And  our  tears  are  watery  threads. 

TO  MY  FRIENDS,  LI  TAN  AND  YUAN   II si 

Ue  met  last  among  flowers,   among  flowers    we 

7>arted, 
And  here,  a  year  later,  come  flowers  again; 
r.cii ,  with  ways  of  the  world  too  strange  to  foretell, 
spring  only  brings  me  grief  and  fatigue, 
I  am  sick,  and  I  think  of  my  home  in  the  country 
Ashamed  to  take  pay  while  so  many  are  idle  .  .  . 
In  my  western  tower,  because  of  your  promise, 
I  have  watched  the  full  moons  come  and  go. 


A  POEM   TO  SECRETARY  YUAN  1ST  AS  I 
SET   SAIL  ON   THE  YANG   TZU 

Wistful,  away  from  friends  and  kin. 

Through  mist  and  fog  I  float  and  float 

On  the  boat  thai  takes  me  toward  Lo-yang. 

In  Kuang-ling  trees  linger  bell-notes  of  evening, 

Marking  the  day  and  the  place  of  our  parting  .  .  . 

When  shall  we  meet  again  and  w  here 

Destiny  is  a  boat  on  the  waves, 

Borne  to  and  fro,  beyond  our  will 

"Dear,  dead  ladies,"  sighed  Browning 
as  he  recalled  the  gracious  figures  that  used 
to  sit  and  listen  to  the  toccatas  played  by 
Galuppi.  The  veteran  Hardy,  breathes 
something  of  this  sigh  as  he  imagines  the 
ghostly  return  of  dear,  dead  players  who 
revisit  their  instruments  now  lucked  away 
in  a  museum.  This  poem  appears  in  the 
A .  w  Republic. 

THE  HAUNTING  FINGERS 
By  Thomas  Hardy 

A  fantasy  in  a  Museum  of  Musical  Instruments 

"  Are  you  awake, 
Comrades,  this  silent  night'.' 
Well  'twere  if  all  of  our  glossy  gluey  make 
Lay  in  the  damp  without,  and  fell  to  Fragments 
quite! 

"  <  >  viol,  mj  friend, 
I  sleep  not,  tho  dawn  nears, 
And  I  fain  would  drowse  away  to  its  utter  end 
This  dumb  dark  stowage  after  our  loud  melodious 
years!  " 

\nd  they  fell  past  handlers  clutch  them, 

Tho  none  was  in  the  room. 
Old  players'  dead  lingers  touch  them. 

Shrunk  in  the  tomb. 

"'Cello,  good  mate, 
Vdii  speak  my  mind  as  yours: 
Doomed  to  this  voiceless,  crippled,  corpselike 

state, 
W  hat   vibrant    frame  so    trapt    and    taken    long 
endures?  " 

"Once  I  could  thrill 
The  populace  through  and  through. 
Wake  them   to  passioned   pulsings  past  their 

will"  .  .  . 
\  ei  hi  i  ra  basso  spoke  so,  and  the  rest  sighed  anew.) 

And  they  felt  dead  touches  (ravel 

Over  their  tense  contours, 
And  with  old  skill  unravel 

Cunningest  scores 

"The  tender  pat 
<  >f  her  airy  finger-tips 
i  pun  me  daily — T  rejoiced  thereat!" 
Thuswise  a  harpsichord,  as  from  dampered  lips. 

"My  keys'  white  shine, 
Now  sallow,  met  a  hand 
Even  whiter   .   .   .   Tones  of  hers  fell  forth  with 
mine 
In    sowings   of   sound    so   sweet   no    lover    could 
wit  list  and!" 

And  its  clavier  was  filmed  with  lingers 
Like  weak  wan  flames  in  the  air, 

Or  a  phosphorus  gleam  that  lingers 
In  mold  laid  bare. 

"  Gaj  er  than  most 
W  as  I,"  riverbed  a  drum: 
'The  regiments,  marchings,   throngs,   hurrahs! 
What  a  host 
I   stirred     even  when  crape  mufllings  gagged  me 
well-nigh  dumbl" 


Thrilled  an  aged  viol: 
"  M  iieh  time  have  I  set  free 
To  spur  the  dance,  since  my  first  timid  trial 
Where  I  had  birth — far  hence,  in  sun-swept  Italy!" 

And  he  feels  the  dead  fingers  on  him 
Of  those  who  prest  him  then; 

Who  seem  with  their  glance  to  eon  him, 
Saj  ing,  "  Not  again!" 

"A  holy  calm," 
Mourned  a  shawm's  voice  subdued, 
"  Would  steep  my  rhythms  when  Sabbath  hymn 
and  psalm 
Poured  from  devout  souls  met  in  weekly  sancti- 
tude." 

' '  I  faced  the  sock 
Nightly"  (twangeti  a  sick  lyre), 
"Over  ranked  lights!   O  charm  of  life  in  mock, 
O  scenes  that  fed  love,  hope,  wit,  rapture,  mirth, 
desire!" 

Tims  they,  till  each  dead  player 
Stroked  thinner  and  more  thin. 

And  the  morning  sky  grew  grayer, 
And  day  looked  in. 


Some  of  these  feelings  which  Browning 
found  likely  to  break  through  language 
and  escape  seem  to  have  been  captured  by 
Lolo  Ridge  in  the  gossamer  web  of  the 
following  little  poem.  Its  theme  may  well 
be  the  oldest  in  the  world,  but  it  somehow 
contrives  to  be  as  fresh  and  individual  as 
it  is  delicate  and  sincere.  It  appears  in 
Miss  Ridge's  latest  volume,  "Sun  Up" 
(Huebsch). 

MOTHER 

By  Lor.A  Ridge 

Your  love  was  like  moonlight 

turning  harsh  things  to  beauty, 

so  that  little  wry  souls 

reflecting  each  other  obliquely 

as  in  cracked  mirrors  .   .   . 

beheld  in  your  luminous  spirit 

their  own  reflection, 

transfigured  as  in  a  shining  stream, 

and  loved  you  for  what  they  are  not. 

You  are  less  an  image  in  my  mind 

than  a  luster. 

I  see  in  you  gleams 

pale  as  a  star-light  on  a  gray  wall  .   .  . 

evanescent  as  the  reflection  of  a  white  swan 

shimmering  in  broken  water. 


Broom  (Rome)  is  an  imposing  looking 
magazine  of  the  arts  that  is  issued  in  Italy 
by  Americans.  Two  numbers  have  reached 
us  beginning  with  November,  1921.  It  has 
ambitions  to  become  a  sort  of  beacon  light 
of  American  culture  to  Europeans.  The 
following  poem  appears  in  one  of  the 
numbers: 

LAKE 

I5v  Bayakd  Boyesen. 

There's  tOO  much  selfhood  in   this  lake: 
Tho,  varying,  four  streams  partake 
In  amber  rushes  till  they  break 
\\  hen  softening  confusions  shake 
Identities  into  the  lake. 

I  know  the  four  streams,  all  (heir  ways; 
I  Ac  paddled  in  (heir  amber  sprays 
\iid  flung  them  into  bubbled  praise 

Of  sunlight;  but  I  see  too  well 
The  lake  complacently  will  tell 
Only  selfhood,  nor  admit 
How  four  streams  engendered  it. 
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Delightful  variety  in 
Campbell's  Soups 


Asparagus 

Mulligatawny 

Bean 

Mutton 

Beef 

Ox-tail 

Bouillon 

Pea 

Celery 

Pepper  Pot 

Chicken 

Printanier 

Chicken  Gumbo  (Okra)  Tomato 

Consomme 

Tomato-Okra 

Julienne 

Vegetable 

Mock  Turd 

e 

Vegetable-Beef 

Vermicelli 

-Tomato 

Your  grocer  can  supply  any 

of  these 

soups 

Good  pea  soup— just  taste  it! 

Pea  soup  is  a  favorite  round  the  world.  Just  dip 
your  spoon  tonight  into  a  savory,  creamy  plateful  of 
Campbell's.  You'll  say  you  never  tasted  such  a  pea 
soup — so  mellow,  so  delicious,  so  rich  in  quality  and 
satisfaction. 

Campbell's  Pea  Soup  is  made  from  dainty,  tender 
peas  blended,  according  to  Campbell's  own  recipe, 
with  pure  country  milk  and  fresh  creamery  butter, 
delicately  spiced.     How  you  will  like  it! 

How  to  prepare  Cream  of  Pea 

Simply  by  adding  an  equal  quantity  of  milk  or  cream  to  Campbell's 
Pea  Soup  just  before  serving  you  have  a  velvety,  smooth,  heavy  Cream 
of  Pea  which  will  be  one  of  your  prize  dishes.  Even  more  attractive 
served  in  bouillon  cups  topped  with  whipped  cream. 

12  cents  a  can 


• 


PERSONAL   *   GLIMPSES 


LIFE   AMONG  THE   POOR   IN   PEKING 


A  CHINESE  PUZZLE  in  its  peculiar  ramifications,  the 
government  of  Peking,  the  thousand-year-old  capital  of 
( !athay,  is  based.  A\e  are  told,  not  on  law,  but  entirely  on 
custom  and  precedent.  "When  anything  happens,"  said  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  many  governing  boards,  "each  one  of  us  knows 
just  exactly  how  far  his  power  extends  and  whal  he  can  do  in  any 
situation."  But  the  administration  is  not  quite  so  simple  as 
this  Chinaman  would  have  it,  for  the  National  Government,  the 
Military  Guard,  the  Municipal  Council,  and  the  Police  Board- 
all  have  fingers  in  the  municipal  pie.  However,  according  to  a 
recent  survey,  most  of  the  duties  appear  to  devolve  upon  the 
police,  who.  by  exercising  a  sort  of  benevolent  despotism,  really 
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\o   SKYSCRAPERS   l\    OLD    PEKING. 

In  the  denselj    populated  quarters  of  China's  capital  the  people  --lill   work  and  live  in  flimsj 

buildings  of  the  sort    their  remote  ancestors  used, 


manage  the  city's  affairs  with  surprizing  success.  Therebj 
Peking  has  earned  the  name  of  being  the  besl  policed  city  in  the 
Orient,  say  Sydney  D.  Gamble  and  John  Stewart  Burgess,  in 
"Peking',  a  Social  Survey"  (George  H.  Doran  Company) 
The  police  hoard,  according  to  these  investigators,  not  only 
exercises  the  ordinary  police  functions,  control  of  traffic,  arrest- 
ing of  criminals,  etc.,  hut  also  discharges  the  duties  of  the  Hoard 
of  Health,  the  Fire  and  Street  Cleaning  Departments,  and  the 
Census  Bureau.  It  is  also  in  charge  of  two  hospitals,  ami  mosl 
of  the  charitable  institutions.  For  these  varied  functions  a  force 
of  almost  10. (MX)  men  is  employed. 

Peking,  with  a  population  of  811,556,  i-  the  fourth  city  of 
China.  Canton,  Shanghai  and  Hankow  outranking  it  in  size, 
Canton  with  950,000  population;  Shanghai,  1,100,000,  and 
Hankow,  with  1,500,000.  Of  the  cities  of  the  United  Slates, 
\ew   York,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia  are  the  only  cities  Larger 

than  Peking,  while  of  the  capitals  of  the  world,  Peking  ranks 
seventh,  six  of  the  European  capitals  reporting  a  population  of 
a  million  or  more.  The  census  returns  -how  thai  the  citj  is 
•.Mowing  steadily,  altho  it  is  an  official  and  not  a  business  or 
commercial  city.  In  the  second  year  of  the  Republic  (1913)  the 
population  was  727,863.  In  four  years  there  was  an  increase  of 
693,  or  11.5  per  cent,  of  the  1913  population,  tho  part  of  this 
trrowth,  wo  are  told,  is  undoubtedly  due  to  better  census  returns 


and  not  to  an  actual  increase  in  the  number  of  inhabitants. 
The  area  of  the  city  is  194  square  li,  or  24.75  square  miles,  and 
the  average  density  of  population  for  the  entire  city  is  4.2X(.) 
persons  per  square  li,  or  33,G2(>  persons  per  square  mile.  This, 
we  are  told,  is  from  two  to  four  times  as  dense  as  the  population 
in  American  cities  of  about  the  same  size,  which,  coupled  with  t  he 
fact  t  hat  Peking  is  a  city  of  one-story  houses,  gives  an  ample  idea 
of  the  housing  shortage  with  which  the  Chinese  capital  is  con- 
fronted. A  tremendous  variation  exists  in  the  densities  reported 
b\  the  various  police  districts.  The  three  large  districts  in  the 
southern  part  of  what  is  known  as  the  South  City  are  given  o\  er 
almost  entirely  to  agriculture,  and  have  only  6,209,  11.477,  and 

18,244  persons  respectively,  to 
the  square  mile,  which  might  he 
thought  a  little  crowded  for 
farming  here.  In  the  five  dis- 
tricts in  the  center  of  the  north 
part  of  the  South  City,  just  out- 
side Ch'ien  Men,  the  main  <jate 
from  the  North  City,  there  are 
from  72.1:5c)  to  83,823  per  square 
mile.  These,  we  are  told,  are 
districts  where  most  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  city  is  concentrated. 
The  roads  are  narrow,  every 
available  lot  has  a  building  on  it, 
courtyards  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  a  large  number 
of  people  live  in  each  house. 
'•America,"  say  the  investigators 
referred  to  above,  "can  show 
much  greater  congestion  in  some 
of  her  business  districts  where 
the  people  are  crowded  into 
office  buildings  or  factories  during 
the  day,  but  they  return  to  their 
homes  at  night.  In  Peking  a  man 
usually  lives  where  he  works,  and 
many  of  them  in  smaller  shops 
sel  aside  their  lools  or  simple  machinery,  and  spread  their 
blankets  where  they  have  been  working  during  the  day."  In 
the  districts  which  are  largely  residential,  the  density  varies 
from  22,078  to  55,914  persons  per  square  mile,  tho  in  most  of 
them  it  is  between  30,000  and  40,000. 

Altho  the  Peking  census  shows  a  population  density  much 
greater  than  that  of  American  cities  of  the  same  size,  the  average 
number  of  persons  per  house  is  less  in  Peking,  where  the  average 
is  4.9,  altho  for  I  he  individual  police  districts  the  number  varies 
from  .'!.S  to  (i.l.  in  Philadelphia  the  average  is  said  to  be  5.2, 
w  hih  in  Boston  if  is  put  at  9.1.  In  Pittsburgh  and  St.  Louis  the 
number-   reported    are   (i.l    and   6.6,    respectively.     The    smaller 

number  for  Peking  is  due  largely  to  a  difference  in  the  size  of  the 
houses  in  the  two  countries.  Peking  is  built  almost  entirely  on 
one  floor,  and  what  in  America  would  be  one  house,  in  Peking 
may  he  three,  four,  or  even  more.  Thus,  we  are  told,  a  building 
containing  five  rooms,  all  of  which  open  up  on  the  same  court- 
yard, is  counted  anywhere  from  one  to  five  houses,  depending 
upon  the  number  of  fa  milies  living  in  it .  Most  of  the  rooms  are 
10x12,  or  12x12  a  Chinese  "ehein"  so  thai  in  the  one-room 
"house"  the  people  live  in  very  close  quarters.  In  the  larger 
houses  and  some  of  them  have  more  than  100  "chion,"  the  people 
are  far  from  crowded,  but  the  number  of  persons  per  "house  "  will 
be  large,  as  the  families  include  many  relatives  and  servants. 
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Cantilever  Stores 

Cut  this  out  for  reference 

Akron— i  r  Orpheum  Arcade 

Albany — Hewett's  Silk  Shop,  is  N.  Prurl 

Altoona — Bcndheim's,  1302 — nth  Ave. 

Asbury   Park —  Best  Shoe  Co. 

Asheville — Anthony  Bros. 

Atlanta — Carlton  Shoe  &  Clo.  Co. 

Austin — Carl  H.   Mueller 

Baltimore — 32s   No.  Charles  St. 

Battle  Creek  —  Bahlman's  Bootery 

Bay  City—  D.    Bendall  Co. 

Birmingham  —210  North  19th  St. 

Boston — Jordan  Marsh  Co. 

Bridgeport— W.   K.  Moll.m 

Brooklyn  —414  Fulton  St. 

Buffalo — 639   Main  St. 

Burlington,  Vt. — Lewis  &  Blanchard 

Butte— Hubert  Shoe  Co. 

Camden — Curran's.  no  B'dway 

Cedar  Rapids — The  Killian  Co 

Charleston — J.   K.  Condon  &  Sons 

Charlotte — 221   Piedmont  Bldg. 

-,.  .  J — 30E.  RandolphSt.tKooin  50  ■) 

Chicago  }  _47so  Sheridan  Rd.  (Room  2  1  |) 

Cincinnati —The  MrAlpin  Co. 

Cleveland — Graner- Power",  1274  Euclid 

Col.  Springs — McEn  tire's,  10  N.  Tejon  Si . 

Columbia,  S.  C. — Watson  Shoe  Co. 

Columbus,  O. — The   Union 

Dallas— Leon  Kahn  Shoe  Co. 

Davenport— R.  M.  Neustadt  &  Sons 

Dayton — The  Rike-Kumler  Co. 

Denver — A.  T.  Lewis  &  Son 

Des  Moines — W.  L.  White  Shoe  Co. 

Detroit — T.  J.  Jackson,  41  E.  Adams  Ave. 

Easton — H.  Mayer,  427  Northampton  St. 

Elizabeth— Gigl's  1053  Elizabeth  Ave. 

Elmira— C.  W.  O'Shea 

Ei  Paso — Popular  Dry  Goods  Co. 

Eric — Weschler  Co.,  910  State  St. 

Evauston — North  Shore  Bootery 

Fall  River— D.  F.  Sullivan 

Fitchburg — W.  C.  Goodwin,  342  Main  St. 

Fort  Dodge — Schill  &  Habenichl 

Galveston — Fellman's 

Grand  Rapids — Herpolsheimer  Co. 

Harrisburg — Orner's,  24  No.  3rd  St. 

Hartford — 86  Pratt  St. 

Houston — Clayton's,  803  Main  St. 

Huntington,  VV.  Va. — McMahon-Dichl 

Indianapolis — L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co. 

Jackson,  Mich.  —  Palmer  Co. 

Jacksonville — Golden's  Bootery 

Jersey  City — Bennett's,  411  Central  Ave. 

Johnstown,  Pa. — Zang's 

Kansas  City,  Kan. — -Nelson  Shoe  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — 300  Altman  Bldg. 

Knoxville — Spence  Shoe  Co. 

Lancaster,  Pa. — Frey's,  3  E.  King  St. 

Lansing— F.  N.  Arbaugh  Co. 

Lawrence,  Mass. — G.  H.  Woodman 

Lincoln — Mayer  Bros.  Co. 

Little  Rock — Poe  Shoe  Co.,  302  Main  St. 

Los  Angeles — 505  New  Pantagcs  Bldg. 

Louisville — Boston  Shoe  Co. 

Lowell — The  Bon  Marche 

Macon — The  Dannenberg  Co. 

Mason  City — Woodruff  Shoe  Co. 

McKeesport — Wm.  F.  Sullivan 

Meridian — Winner,  Klein  &  Co. 

Milwaukee — Brouwer  Shoe  Co. 

Minneapolis — 21  Eighth  St.,  South 

Mobile — Level  Best  Shoe  Store 

Montgomery — Campbell  Shoe  Co. 

Morristown — G.  W.  Melick 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. — A.  J.  Rice  &  Co. 

Mumie — Miller's,  311  So.  Walnut  St. 

Nashville — J.  A.  Meadors  &  Sons 

Newark — 897  Broad  St.  (opp.  City  Hull) 

New  Britain — Sloan  Bros. 

New  Haven — 153  Court  St.  (2nd  fl'rV 

New  Kensington — Miller  Bros  ,  sth  Ave. 

New  Rochelle — Ware's 

New  York — 22  West  39th  St. 

Norfolk — Ames  &  Brownley 

Oakland  —205  Henshaw  Bldg. 

Omaha — 1708    Howard  St. 

Passaic — Kroll's,  37  Lexington  Ave. 

Pawtuckct  —Evans  &  Young 

Philadelphia  —1300  Walnut  St. 

Pittsburgh  —The  Rosenbaum  Co. 

Pittsrield — Fahey's,  234  North  St. 

Plainfield— M.  C.  Van  Arsdale 

Portland,  Me. — Palmer  Shoe  Co. 

Portland,  Ore. — 353  Alder  St. 

Poughkeepsie — Louis  Schonbcrgcn 

Providence — The  Boston  Store 

Reading — Sig.  S.  S<  Inveriner 

Richmond,  Va. — Seymour  Sycle 

Rochester — 148  East  Ave. 

Rock  Island  —  Boston  Shoe  Co. 

Saginaw — Goeschel-Brater  Co, 

St.  Louis — s  16  Arcade  Bldg.,  opp  P.O. 

Salt  Lake  City— Walker  Bros.  Co. 

San  Antonio — Guarantee  Shoe  Co. 

San  Diego — The  Marston  Co. 

San  Francisco — Phelan  Bldg.  Arcade 

San  Jose — Hoff  &  Kayser 

Santa  Barbara — Smith's  Bootery 

Savannah — Globe  Shoe  Co. 

Schenectady  -Patton  &  Hall 

Seattle — Baxter  &  Baxter 

Shreveport  —  Phelps  Shoe  Co. 

Sioux  City — The  Pelletier  Co. 

Sioux  Falls  —The  Bee  Hive 

South  Bend — Ellsworth  Store 

Spokane- -The  Crescent 

Springfield,  111.— A.  W.  Klaholt 

Springfield,  Muss. — Forbes  &  Wallace 

Stamford — L.  Spelke  &  Son 

Stockton — Dunne's  Shoe  Store.  330] 

Syracuse — 136  S.  Salina  St. 

Tacoma — Fidelity  Bldg.  (Sth  floor) 

Terre  Haute — Otto  C.  Hornung 

Toledo  -LaSalle  &  Koch  Co. 

Trenton — H.  M.  Voorhees  &  Bro. 

Tulsa — Lyons'  Shoe  Store 

Waco — Davis-Smith  Bootcrie 

Walla  Wull.i      Gardner  &  Co. 

Walt  ham  —  Rufus  Warren  &  Sons 

Washington     i.no  F.  SI 

Watcrbury  —  Rcid  &  Hughes  Co 

Wheeling    -Geo.  R.  Taylor  Co. 

Wilkesbarre      M.  V.  Murray 

Winston-Salem — Clark-Westbrook  (' 

Woonsockct  —  Martin  Shoe  Co. 

Worcester —J.  C.  Maclnnes  Co. 

Yakima  —  Kohls  Shoe  Co. 

Yonkers— Louis  Klein,  22  Maiu  St. 

York— The  Bon  Ton 

Youngstown — B.  McManus  Co. 

Zanesvillc— J.  B.  Hunter  Co. 

Agencies  in  jj4  other  cities 


^Whatever  you  do 

Cantilever  Flexible  airck 
Shoes  will  help  you. 


Main 


In  all  the  duties  and  pleasures 
which  make  up  a  woman's  day, 
Cantilever  Shoes  are  helpful  and 
enjoyable.  For  they  are  easy, 
good  looking  shoes  which  en- 
courage happiness  and  efficiency 
in  work,  and  by  their  complete 
comfort-  permit  you  the  fullest 
pleasure  after  the  day's  work 
is  done. 

Perhaps  you  are  one  of  tho>c 
many  women  whose  feet  tire  out 
in  mid-afternoon.  You  have  shop- 
ping to  do,  children  to  take  care 
of,  a  house  to  clean,  or  a  living 
to  earn.  Each  duty  requires  walk- 
ing and  standing.  Foot  strain  can 
be  avoided  by  wearing  Cantilever 
Shoes.  They  are  graceful  in  style, 
made  of  fine  materials,  and  rea- 
sonably priced.  They  arc  cheap, 
measured  by  service. 

Cantilever  Shoes  help  you  be- 


cause in  every  detail  they  har» 
moni:e  with  your  foot.  The  shoe 
arch  is  made  like  the  foot  arch 
— flexible,  not  rigid  as  in  ordinary 
shoes.  The  flexibility  and  the 
good  shape  of  the  shoes  stimu- 
late circulation  and  allow  every 
muscle  to  function  just  as  nature 
intended.  Cantilevers  do  not 
bend  your  toes  but  grip  the  waist 
of  the  foot,  which  straightens 
out  the  toes,  supporting  the  foot 
arch  if  it  needs  it.  At  work  or 
play,  every  day,  your  feet  are 
important  enough  to  merit  the 
comfort  and  help  of  Cantilever 
Shoes. 

Go  to  the  nearest  dealer  listed 
at  the  left,  or  write  to  the  manu- 
facturers, Morse  6k  Burt  Co., 
1  Carlton  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
for  the  Cantilever  Shoe  Book- 
let, which  contains  facts  impor- 
tant for  you  to  know. 


Cantilever 
^Shoe 


Endorsed  by   Women's    Colltees,   Won 
Public  Health  Authorities,    Physicians,    O 

,     Directors     of     Physical     Edu  mien, 
Editors,  Sta^e  Celebrities  and  prominent 
women  everywhere.  .  ..^j 

r^> 
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receive  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  cents  a  day;  office  workers, 
household  servants  and  jinrikisha  coolies  from  four  to  six  dollars 
a  month.  Unskilled  women  and  children  workers  toil  in  factories 
even  to  thirteen  hours  for  from  five  to  thirteen  cents  a  day. 
Skilled  labor  receives  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  a  day. 
(  lerks  in  Chinese  shops  are  paid  from  one  to  eight  dollars  a 
month  with  board.  Wages  in  the  interior  are  a  out  30  per  cent, 
less.  If  coolies  eat  at  home  their  food  costs  them  about  two 
dollars  a  month  in  the  large  cities,  and  from  30  to  50  per  cent, 
less  in  the  interior.  The  food  of  the  average  day  laborer  in  Shang- 
hai consists  of  the  following,  as  quoted  from  "The  Commercial 
Hand  Book":  first  bowl  of  prepared  rice,  20  cash;  second  bowl 
of  prepared  rice,  16  cash;  third  bowl  of  prepared  rice,  16  cash; 
t  wo  plates  of  plain  vegetables,  32  cash ;  one  dish  of  s  up,  vermicelli 
and  broth,  32  cash;  tip,  5  cash,  total  121  cash.  This  is  the  prin- 
cipal meal  of  a  hard-working  coolie.  Readers  can  figure  out  for 
themselves  what  it  would  cost  in  the  American  money  at  the 
rate  of  2,600  cash  to  the  dollar. 

Like  the  rest  of  us.  the  ( !hinese  have  been  hit  by  the  high  cost  of 
living.  Prices  have  been  rising  rapidly  since  1915;  rice  has  gone 
up  135  per  cent,  in  Shanghai.  The  December  issue  of  The 
Monthly  Labor  Review  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
using  1014  prices  as  a  base,  shows  how  wholesale  prices  in  Peking 
have  been  rising: 


Year 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 


Index  number 
100.0 
99.0 
105.1 
165.0 
190.3 
230.7 
210.2 


CHINESE  CHARACTERISTICS 

THE  CHINESE,  from  our  Western  point  of  view,  appear 
to  be  an  eccentric  and  impracticable  race.  In  nearly 
every  characteristic  that  marks  a  people  they  seem  to  be 
hopelessly  opposed  to  what  we  would  consider  civilized  ideals. 
It  has  been  the  tendency  of  casual  travelers  and  other  hasty 
observers  who  have  ventured  to  write  about  China  to  foster  these 
preconceived  notions  by  depicting  the  average  Celestial  as  dis- 
honest, treacherous,  cowardly,  cruel,  and  degraded,  in  spite  of 
his  constant  quoting  of  the  virtuous  maxims  of  renowned  sages. 
This  picture,  however,  is  declared  by  those  who  know  him  better 
to  be  far  from  the  truth.  The  Chinaman  does  differ  from  us 
materially.  His  ways  are  not  our  ways,  indeed  he  usually  re- 
verses them,  as  his  white  mourning,  huge  scarlel  visiting  cards, 
hoi  wine,  and  many  other  practises  testify.  Nevertheless  he  is 
in  the  main  an  intelligent,  patient,  hard-working,  frugal,  temper- 
ate, domestic,  peace-loving,  and  law-abiding  creature,  He  has 
his  faults,  many  of  them,  but  he  regards  t  he  writings  of  Confucius 
and  his  other  classics  with  as  much  reverence  as  we  give  to  our 
Bible,  and  endeavors  to  the  best  of  his  ability  to  carry  out  the 
excellent  principles  therein  set  forth.  The  opium-smoking  and 
official  corruption  of  China  are  grave  blots  upon  1  he  national 
character,  but  vice  is  nevertheless  the  exception  and  not  the  rule 
and  the  "heathen  Chinee"  possesses  many  traits  by  no  means 
unworthy  of  our  study  and  emulation. 

That  the  far-famed  inscrutability  of  the  denizens  of  the 
"Flowery  Land"  is  more  or  less  a  fiction,  is  the  opinion  exprest 
by  Bertrand  Russell  in  an  article  on  "Some  Trails  of  the  ( !hinese 
Character"  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  December,  1921.  He 
saj s:  "I  do  not  believe  in  the  myth  of  the  subtle  Oriental.  I  am 
convinced  that  in  a  game  of  mutual  deception  an  Englishman 
or  American  can  beat  a  Chinese  nine  times  out  of  ten.  Hut  as 
many  comparatively  poor  Chinese  have  dealings  with  rich  white 
men,  (lie  game  is  often  played  only  on  one  side.  Then,  no  doubt, 
the  white  man  is  deceived  and  swindled,  but  not  more  than  a 
Chinese  Mandarin  would  be  in  London."  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Chinaman  of  position  and  education  is  as  straightforward, 
as  frank,  and  as  understandable  as  any  similar  Occidental,  always 
allowing  for  his  differing  point  of  view.  Mr.  Russell  goes  on  to 
point  out  that  one  marked  quality  of  the  Chinese,  as  a  race,  is 
their  likability.  Nearly  <-\eiy  foreigner  who  has  had  much  to 
do  with  them  regards  them  with  affection.  There  must  be  much 
good  in  them  to  produce  t  his  result,  which  seems  to  be  due  to  their 
genuinely  human  qualities.  It,  is  true  that.  John  regards  witli 
complacency  such  terrible  e\ils  as  the  anarchy  and  corruption 
A'  his  country,  its  wol'ul  lack  of  sanitation,  the  lamentable  preva- 


lence of  disease,  its  famines,  bandits,  beggars,  and  the  like.  All 
this  is  because  he  does  not  try  to  build  for  the  future.  His  con- 
cern is  with  the  sane  enjoyment  of  the  present.  He  waits  for 
these  ills  to  go  by  and  in  the  meanwhile  is  placidly  content.  He 
can  not  understand  our  energetic  efforts  to  remedy  conditions 
that  we  find  insupportable.  For  him  they  are,  and  he  does  not 
feel  called  upon  to  change  them.  He  leaves  that  to  time.  By 
so  doing  he  preserves  for  himself  the  strength  and  leisure  to 
appreciate  the  bright  side  of  life,  its  pleasures,  its  amenities,  its 
philosophy.  There  is  a  prevailing  notion,  says  Mr.  Russell, 
that  the  Chinaman  is  a  saturnine  and  melancholy  person.  Far 
from  it.  He  is  easily  moved  to  laughter,  takes  a  delight  in  fun 
and  innocent  merriment,  and  likes  his  joke  as  well  as  the  best  of 
us.  He  does  not  worry  and  thereby  saves  himself  much  wear 
and  tear  on  nerve  and  brain.  He  finds  the  evil  and  the  good 
of  the  day  sufficient  for  him.  Which  of  us  shall  say  whether  he 
gains  or  loses  by  this  attitude?  He  looks  upan  the  world  and  life 
not  from  a  utilitarian  but  from  an  esthetic  standpoint.  He  values 
a  place  not  for  its  healthfulness  or  its  trade  facilities  but  for  its 
beauty  and  historic  interest.  Herein,  perhaps,  lies  the  fundamen- 
tal difference  between  the  two  civilizations.  We  believe  that 
change,  which  we  call  progress  is  the  greatest  good.  He  finds 
it  in  the  intellectual  calm  that  ignores  an  often  unpleasant  en- 
vironment. We  are  eager  to  do.  He  is  content  to  be.  Both 
these  ideals,  conflicting  as  they  are,  are  the  logical  outcome  of  the 
values  that  underlie  them. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Chinese  are  terribly  handi- 
capped by  trying  to  support  life  in  an  overcrowded  country. 
E.  A.  Ross  points  out  in  "The  Changing  Chinese"  (The  Century 
Co.)  that  this  of  itself  would  hopelessly  retard  any  civilization. 
Their  birth-rate  is  very  high  and  their  population,  in  spite 
of  famine,  infanticide,  and  infantile  mortality,  is  increas- 
ing steadily.  If  the  Chinaman  had  our  economic  opportunities 
he  might  be  quite  as  advanced  and  prosperous  as  we  are.  The 
overpopulation  of  China  is  due  to  the  universal  desire  for  sons 
arising  from  the  national  ancestor-worship.  The  Chinaman 
believes  that  unless  certain  rites  are  performed  at  his  grave  twice 
a  year  by  a  male  descendant  his  spirit  will  be  compelled  to  wander 
forlornly  through  the  land  of  shades  "begging  rice"  from  better- 
provisioned  ghosts.  To  prevent  this  he  rears  as  many  sons  as 
possible  and  marries  them  off  early,  that  they  may  in  turn  in- 
crease the  surplus  of  males  and  so  ensure  his  and  their  future 
spiritual  comfort.  If  a  man  can  not  support  his  sons  some  relative 
is  always  willing  to  adopt  them.  This  has  brought  about  a  race 
fertility  as  bad  in  its  way  as  race  suicide  and  that  has  cramped 
all  Chinese  life  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 

One  of  the  worst  traits  of  the  Chinese  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Russell,  is  their  love  of  money.  To  gain  it  they  will  go  to  almost 
any  length.  They  desire  it,  not  so  much  for  the  power  it  brings, 
as  we  do,  as  for  the  enjoyment  it  provides.  Every  corrupt  poli- 
tician who  plunges  his  hands  into  China's  coffers  has  this  end  in 
view.  He  harms  his  country,  it  is  true,  but  his  activities  are  no 
worse  than  those  of  certain  Occidental  rings  one  has  heard  of. 
Another  bad  quality  of  the  Chinaman,  says  this  writer,  is  his 
cruelty,  or  at  least  his  lack  of  sympathy  with  suffering.  He  will 
laugh  at  the  agonies  of  an  injured  animal  and  give  his  child  as  a 
plaything  an  unhappy  bird  with  a  string  tied  to  its  wing  or  an 
insect  that  has  been  barbarously  maimed.  This  is  largely  because 
he  is  insensible  to  suffering.  His  life  is  so  full  of  privation,  he  has 
endured  so  much  in  so  many  ways,  that  he  has  become  inured  to 
it.  He  no  longer  feels  acutely  either  in  himself  or  for  others. 
Just  as  he  has  grown  immune  through  the  centuries  to  bad  water, 
insanitary  food,  and  diseases  that  would  destroy  the  Occidental, 
he  has  grown  callous  to  pain.  The  Chinese  criminal  will  pa- 
tiently endure  any  torture  in  order  to  conceal  the  whereabouts  of 
his  loot,  or  otherwise  protect  his  interests.  The  native  phlegm, 
the  aloofness,  and  the  individualistic  attitude  of  the  Chinese, 
as  well  as  their  indomitable  patience,  all  contribute  to  this 
condition. 

Patience  is  the  keystone  of  the  Chinese  character  in  Mr.  Rus- 
sell's view.  The  Chinese  have  suffered  much  and  long,  but  liny 
have  not  been  destroyed.  They  have  not  resisted  evil,  yet  it  has 
failed  to  overcome  them.  They  have  been  conquered,  once  and 
again,  and  have  quietly  absorbed  their  conquerors.  The  edu- 
cated classes  understand  perfectly  the  menace  of  .Japanese;  domi- 
nation, the  greed  of  the  white  races,  and  the  diplomatic  excuses 
that  are  fashioned  to  give  color  to  the  rape  of  their  industrial 
resources.  They  are  keenly  intelligent  and  they  appreciate  all 
this  at  its  full  value,  but  they  are  content  to  wait.  They  feel 
the  use  of  physical  force  to  be  a  crude  way  of  arriving  at  results. 
They  know  the  immense  power  of  the  inertia  of  four  hundred 
millions  of  people  united  in  passive  resistance.  They  have  seen 
aggression  wrecked  on  this  rock  many  times  and  they  look  to 
history  to  repeat  itself.     Possibly  they  may  be  right. 

The  Chinaman  is  naturally  a  good  citizen  and  obedient  to 
authority.  "Until  recently,"  says  S.  («.  Cheng,  in  "Modern 
China,"  "the  Chinese  required  very  little  government.     They 
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Tfie  apple  thaf  never  was  picked 


NOW  that  the  winds  of  winter  have  bared 
the  trees  and  their  limbs  make  silhou- 
ettes against  the  sky,  if  you  walk  into  the 
country  you  may  see  it — the  apple  that  never 
was  picked.  Withered  and  shrunken,  its 
bloom  departed,  it  hangs  upon  a  barren 
branch — a  derelict  of  nature. 

In  the  autumn  the  tree  was  heavy  with 
fruit.  The  schoolboy  took  his  toll,  picking 
the  apples  that  were  nearest,  or  climbing  the 
sturdy  trunk  to  capture  the  prize  that  looked 
the  biggest  and  the  best.  Then  the  farmer 
came  with  his  pickers,  his  baskets,  his  ladders, 
and  limb  by  limb  the  tree  was  stripped. 

Yet  deep  in  the  foliage  there  remained  one 
apple.  The  sun  had  reached  in  and  colored 
it  a  bright  and  beautiful  red.  It  was  cool  and 
plump  and  rich  with  juice — an  apple  to  de- 
sire. But  none  desired  it  because  none  saw 
it.  Hanging  upon  an  obscure  branch,  it  was 
hidden  from  the  view  of  pilferers  and  pickers 
alike — and  they  passed  it  by. 

The  apple  that  never  was  picked  is  a  cousin 
of  the  product  that  is  not  known.  If  you  go 
into  a  store  at  inventory  time,  you  will  find 


this  product  there  on  the  shelves,  its  bright- 
ness dulled  by  the  dust  of  the  months,  its 
freshness  faded  by  long  waiting  for  a  buyer. 
Since  its  coming  the  shelves  of  the  merchant 
have  emptied  and  filled  and  emptied  and 
filled  again,  but  the  product  that  is  not 
known  still  lingers  and  languishes — a  derelict 
of  trade. 

Nature  willed  that  the  apple  that  never 
was  picked  should  grow  upon  an  obscure  limb 
behind  a  screen  of  foliage.  It  had  no  voice 
to  call  out  that  it  was  there.  It  had  no  words 
to  proclaim  its  ripe  sweetness. 

Consider  now  the  product.  It  could  have 
spoken  its  name  in  the  very  ears  of  the  people 
as  they  sat  in  their  homes.  It  could  have 
made  that  name  instantly  familiar  to  the 
shopper  who  scans  the  windows  of  merchants. 
It  could  have  told  in  stirring  words  the  story 
of  its  goodness.  It  could  have  created  desire 
and  the  will  to  buy. 

For  there  is  a  voice  that  speaks  the  merits 
of  worthy  products  to  the  minds  of  the  people 
—  a  voice  that  is  heard  'round  the  world — 
the  voice  of  advertising. 


N.  W.  AYER  &  SON,  Advertising  Headquarter^ 
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have  developed  self-control  to  an  extraordinary  degree  and  the 
law-abiding  spirit  has  become  their  second  nature."  He  adds 
i  hut  "the  spirit  of  tolerance  and  compromise,  characteristic  of  the 
Chinese,  lias  enabled  them  to  live  peacefully  with  their  govern- 
ment officials,  provided  the  hitler  do  not  interfere  with  the  indi- 
vidual freedom  they  have  so  jealously  protected." 

The  intelligence  of  the  Chinaman  is  uo1  to  be  despised.  His 
views  may  be  queer  to  our  thinking,  but  his  brains  are  all  there. 
Those  who  know  him  best  concede  his  intellectual  abilities. 
( 'hinese  students  do  just  as  well  as  those  of  any  white  race  w  hen 
pit-ted  against  them.  A  recent  psychological  test  of  Chinese 
school  children  indicates  that  they  compare  favorably  with  our 
own  Inns  and  girls.  As  a  race  the  Chinese  admire  education  pro- 
foundly. Until  now  their  conception  of  it  has  been  somewhat 
medieval,  but  all  this  is  changing.  They  are  taking  very  kindly 
in  our  science,  history,  and  what  not.  and  Avill  soon  be  as  edu- 
cated, in  our  sense,  as  we  are  ourselves.  Mr.  E.  A.  Ross  states 
that  they  have  not  hitherto  grasped  the  Occidental  idea  of  effi- 
ciency, but  now  their  eyes  are  opened.  They  are  busily  assimi- 
lating all  we  can  teach  them  on  the  subject  and  we  shall  soon  lie 
marveling  at  the  results.  An  efficient  China,  modern  in  its 
methods,  its  man-power  organized  and  working  along  Western 
lines,  will  be  a  sight  to  make  the  world  wonder.  The  civilization 
lny  achieve  will  not  be  ours.  There  will  be  no  place  for  our 
materialism,  our  oppression  of  the  weak,  our  militancy,  and  our 
worship  of  power,  bul  there  will  be  a  strong  elenienl  of  humanity, 
of  justice,  of  fair-dealing,  of  tolerance,  and  of  dignity.  The  latter 
quality  is  one  of  the  strong  points  of  the  Chinese.  All  possess  it. 
from  the  meanest  coolie  to  the  most  high-born  noble.  It  is  innate 
and  ineradicable.  Every  man  has  his  code  of  ethics,  against 
which  he  will  not.  and  you  must  not,  sin.  The  "face  saving," 
so  often  spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  Chinese,  grew  out  of 
this  soil.  The  Chinese  social  code  decrees  that  certain  things  can 
and  can  not  be  done,  and  the  Chinaman  will  go  to  any  trouble  or 
0  any  length  to  observe  these  unwritten  laws  in  the  letter  if  nol 
in  the  spirit.  To  "lose  face."  to  sacrifice  one's  dignity,  is  the  un- 
pardonable sin  in  China  and  must  be  avoided  by  every  possible 
means. 

The  Chinese  are  not  a  military  people.  They  despise  fighting 
and  contemn  the  fighter.  Hence  their  cowardice,  as  we  call  it. 
They  are  not  taught  to  stand  up  for  themselves  or  to  meet  force 
with  force.  This  lack  of  courage  is  stated  by  E.  A.  Ross  to  be  due 
to  "the  fact  that  the  bold,  manly  qualities  have  not  been  stimu- 
lated among  them,  as  they  have  been  among  us.  by  social  appre- 
ciation." Turning  the  other  elxeek  is  their  normal  state  and  is  not 
considered  shameful,  as  it  is  with  us.  in  spite  of  certain  ethics  upon 
which  our  civilization  is  supposedly  built.  They  are  nevertheless 
good  lighters  when  well  led.  as  they  have  proved  upon  occasion. 
It  is  true  that  the  battles  between  the  armies  of  the  rival  tuchuns, 
or  provincial  governors,  as  \1r.  Russell  very  aptly  obser\es.  are 
usually  won  by  '"the  side  that  first  discovers  the  Bight  of  the 
other"  but  this  is  as  it  should  be  in  China  and  saves  much  loss 
nt'  life.  Xo  Chinaman  will  carry  a  quarrel  to  the  bitter  end.  if  lie 
can  help  it.  Compromise  is  his  god.  He  gets  around  all  his  diffi- 
culties li.\  making  concessions.  This  word  indeed,  spelled  with  a 
capital  letter,  has  been  the  medium  of  most  of  his  political  deal- 
ings with  the  insistent  Occidental.  If  this  particular  evil  is  now 
in  a.  fair  way  to  he  remedied,  it  would  seem  that  Chinese  patience 
is  not  so  wholly  illogical  after  all. 

Objection  to  change,  a  sort  of  social  inertia,  is  characteristic 
of  the  Chinaman.  He  dreads  the  pain  of  the  new  idea.  His  roots 
are  in  the  past  and  he  is  the  slave  of  precedent.  He  is  nevertheless 
noi  so  fanatically  attached  to  the  old  that  he  will  not  consider 
an  innovation,  if  he  can  be  got-  to  see  its  practical  value.  He  is 
more  logical  I  ban  emotional  and,  if  persuaded  of  1  he  utility  of  an 
idea,  is  quite  likely  to  adopl  it.  By  a  gradual  change  in  his  ideas 
his  whole  policj  can  ultimately  be  made  over.  Doubt  of  the  pasl 
and  confidence  in  the  future,  once  instilled  into  his  mind,  will 
produce  miraculous  results,  because  he  loves  what  he  believes. 

The  condition  of  woman  in  ( 'hina  has  been  a  bad  blot  on  a  fair 
record.  Her  domestic  and  social  subjection,  her  intellectual  de- 
pendence, her  foot-binding,  her  position  as  a  mere  provider  of 
children,  are  all  wrong.  These;  deplorable  conditions  are  due  to 
I  he  warnings  of  t  he  sages  I  hat  women  must  not  be  given  freedom 
and  education  lesl  thej  thereby  obtain  the  upper  hand  and 
wreck  society.  There  are  signs  of  light,  however,  even  in  this 
direction.  The  influence  of  the  missionaries  is  bringing  about  a 
change  in  the  attitude  towards  women.  Foot-binding  is  now  be- 
ing discouraged  socially  in  many  sections,  and  t  be  Government  is 
opposed  to  it.  Public  opinion,  which  is  very  powerful  in  China 
mav  in  time  be  enlisted  against  all  thes<  evils  by  means  of  modern 
education,  which  theChinesi  are  eagerly  embracing.  Itwillbea 
-low  process,  bul  China  i--  long-suffering.  The  sex,  when  Occi- 
dental ideasof  equality  have  once  been  thoroughly  imbibed,  will 
find  a  way  to  assert  itself  and  to  dethrone  its  master,  man. 
Christian  ethic-,  will  hav<  a  large  pari  in  this,  forits  teachings  find 
a  kindly  soil  among  the  Chinese.     The  wisdom  of  the  sages  is 


very  much  akin  to  it  in  many  ways, and  the  Chinaman  is  no  bigot 
from  a  religious  point  of  view,  lie  is  naturally  tolerant  and 
exceedinglj  fair-minded.  K.  S.  Latourette,  in  "The  Development 
of  China,"  says  thai  "the  average  Chinaman  is  at  once  an  ani- 
mist,  a  Confucianisfc,  a  Buddhist,  and  a  Taoist,"  meaning  thai  he 
believes  in  spirits  and  propitiates  them,  especially  those  of  his 
ancestors,  that  his  ethics  are  those  of  Confucius,  that  he  attends 
a  Buddhist  temple,  where  the  ritual  and  observances  are  not 
unlike  those  of  the  Creek  Church,  and  employs  a  Taoist,  priest 
to  exorcise  the  demons  causing  disease  or  misfortune,  all  this 
without  any  sense  of  inconsistency. 

Once  modem  scientific  knowledge  is  firmly  grafted  upon  this 
ancient  culture,  toget her  with  tin  best  of  our  Western  ideals,  the 
Chinaman  will  go  far.  But  it  is  probable,  as  Mr.  Russell  says 
in  the  closing  words  of  his  article,  that  "the  obvious  charm  which 
the  tourist  finds  in  China  can  not  be  preserved;  it-  must  perish  at 
the  touch  of  industrialism.  But  perhaps  something  may  be  pre- 
served, something  of  the  ethical  qualities  in  which  China  i> 
supreme,  ami  which  the  modern  world  most  desperately  needs. 
Among  these  qualities  I  place  first  the  pacific  temper,  which  seeks 
to  settle  disputes  on  grounds  of  justice  rather  than  by  force.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whet  her  the  West  will  allow  this  temper  to  per- 
sist) or  will  force  it  to  give  place,  in  self-defense,  to  a  frantic  mili- 
tarism like  that  to  which  Japan  has  been  driven." 


WHENCE  CAME  THOSE  MAGIC  WORDS, 
w  I'M  FROM  MISSOURI "  ? 

HISTORY.  MYTHOLOGY,  and  other  matters  are  being 
probed  to  discover  the  origin  of  the  most  famous 
phrase  of  modern  times,  "I'm  from  Missouri,  you've 
got  to  show  me."  The  Literary  Digest  mingled  in  the  matter, 
in  an  innocent  way,  by  replying  to  the  question  of  a  correspon- 
dent, that  the  phrase  had  been  coined  by  Colonel  Willard  D. 
Vandiver,  former  United  States  Sub-Treasurer  in  St.  Louis,  and 
now  residing  in  Columbia,  Missouri.  Colonel  Vandiver,  who  is 
said  to  look  remarkably  like  the  late  Mark  Twain  and  to  possess 
a  similar  vein  of  humor,  admits  that  he  may  have  invented  the 
phrase,  and  is  willing  to  stand  sponsor  for  it  until  some  "more 
ambitious  scribbler"  can  prove  a  prior  claim.  Colonel  Vandiver, 
at  least,  was  the  means  by  which  the  expression  gained  nation- 
wide, and  even  world-wide,  currency.  The  St.  Louis  Star,  soon 
after  The  Digest  credited  Colonel  Vandiver  with  the  authorship 
of  the  phrase,  asked  him,  he  writes,  for  "a  statement  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  I  first  used  it,  or  some  account  of  the 
origin  of  this  much-quoted  phrase  which  has  come  to  be  popularly 
regarded  as  a  State  slogan."  If  any  satisfactory  proof  can  be 
furnished  showing  that  it  had  been  used  before  the  occasion 
when  his  use  gave  it  currency,  the  Colonel  remarks,  he  will  not  be 
contentious  about  it,  because  he  "never  considered  it  of  such 
great  value  as  to  warrant  taking  out  a  copyright  on  it."  He  goes 
on,  writing  in  the  Star: 

In  fact  it  is  possible  that  (he  real  coinage  of  it  may  have  been 
prior  to  the  occasion  herein  referred  to,  but  I  have  no  recollection 
of  having  seen  it  or  heard  it  before  that  time. 

At  any  rate  1  think  the  occasion  of  my  using  it  was  some 
twenty  odd  years  ago  at  a  banquet  in  Philadelphia,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  Star  was  the  first  paper  to  make  the 
discovery.  The  expression  itself  had  been  in  circulation  several 
years  before  anyone  asked  where  it  came  from,  and  then  the  Star, 
having  heard  something  of  my  use  of  it,  attributed  it  to  me,  but 
with  only  scant  mention. 

Later  on,  about  a  dozen  years,  the  Star  published  a  more  ex- 
tended account,  but,  as  I  remember,  without  naming  any  time  or 
place.  Then,  about  the  first  of  April,  1911,  The  New  York  Herald 
started  an  inquiry  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  saying,  which  by 
that  time  had  traveled  around  the  globe  and  was  repeated  wher- 
ever the  name  of  Missouri  was  pronounced. 

The  Herald  interviewed  Champ  Clark,  former  Governor  I  lad- 
lev  and  others,  and  then  in  their  Sunday  feature  section  devoted 
a  full  page  to  the  subject,  and  the  same  story,  I  think,  was  pub- 
lished in  substantially  the  same  form  in  the  Memphis  A/>/><,il 
and  some  other  papers.  They  traced  it  back  to  my  use  of  it  and, 
not  being  able  to  trace  if  further,  credited  me  with  its  authorship. 
This,  I  think,  is  a  frank  and  plain  statement  of  all  the  effort  that 
has  been  made  to  discover  and  establish  the  origin  of  the  slogan, 
if  it  may  be;  so  called. 

But  you  ask  for  the  Circumstances  attending  the  birth  of  this 
child   of  feverish    fa-ncy    which    has    fretted    some   and   puzzled 
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New  Luminous  Unit  Produces  The  Long- 
Sought  Light  of  Ideal  Diffusion 
and  Refreshing  Quality 


Protected  by  U.  S.  letter  patents 


B.  globe  is  in  one  piece. 


Three  years  of  exhaustive  experiments  and  one  year  of  the  most  exacting 

installations  find  brilliant  fulfilment  in  this  general  announcement  of  the 

T.R.B.  Lighting  Unit    Made  by  company  with  68  years*  experience 


DUE  to  its  particular  shape  2nd  the 
special  density  of  its  dust-proof 
glass  bowl,  the  T.R.B,  Lighting 
Unit  gives  to  electric  illumination  in  any 
environment  the  exact  quality  of  daylight 
under  ideal  conditions.  Independently 
conducted  tests  by  scientific  and  profes- 
sional authorities  of  the  first  importance 
have  proved  this  claim  to  be  a  fact. 

T.R.B.  installation  in  any  room  pro- 
duces on  the  ceiling  a  soft  light  without 
shadows  or  light-rings;  on  the  walls,  a 
uniform  radiance  of  lesser  intensity;  and 


on  the  working-plane,  exactly  where  you 
want  it,  the  maximum  amount  of  illu- 
mination. A  soft,  white  light  of  even 
distribution,  refreshing  in  its  quality — 
differing  from  daylight  in  this  respect 
only:  it  never  varies. 

Produced  by  a  company  whose  experi- 
ence has  been  built  continuously  through- 
out three  generations,  the  T.R.B.  unit 
carries  with  it  the  sincerity  of  purpose,  the 
quality  of  workmanship,  and  the  integrity 
of  reputation  which  the  entire  electrical  in- 
dustry has  come  to  associate  with  its  maker. 


Sixteen  Typical 

T.R.B. 

Installations 

Balltnger&  Co.,  Philadelphia,  I'a. 

Eric  Railroad  General  Offices,  New  York  City 

Evening  Bulletin,  Philadelphia.  I'a. 

First  Methodist  Church,  Brazil,  Ind. 

Florence  High  School,  Florence,  S.  C. 

liainaday  Washing  Machine  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Hotel  Pennsylvania,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Liberty  Tower  Office  Building,  X.  Y.  C. 

Maddock  Pottery  Co.,  Trenton,  X.  J. 

Meyers  Park  Country  Club,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Seaboard  National  Bank  Office  Bldg.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Franklin  Simon  &  Co.,  X.  V.  C. 

Union  Medical  College,  Pekin,  China. 

United  Retail  Candy  Stores.  N.  Y.  C. 

U.  S.  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  X.  V. 

U.  S.  Post  Office,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

West  End  Trust  Co.,  Philadelphia.  I'a. 


Wherever  work  is  t<<  be  done,  tin-  T.R.B.  Lighting  I  'nit 
is  made  to  help  the  worker.     You  can  have  it  installed 

anywhere.  Tear  off  the  coupon  indicating  the  classi- 
fications in  -which  you  arc  interested  and  we  will  send 
you  further  information. 


^ 


sPE&fy 


ma  ■mux  muluvot 


MITCHELL  VANCE  CO.,  INC. 

503-511  West  24th  Street,  New  York  City 
ESTABLISHED.  1SS4 


COUPON 

Mm  mi  I.  Yam  i:  Co.,  Inc., 
503-5H  West  24th  Street, 
Mew  Vnrk  City 

Gentlemen:  I  am  interested  in  the  T.R.B.  Lighting 
Unit  for  the  uses  I  have  checked.  Please  send  me 
without  any  obligation  further  informati 

I  )<  1  tors'  Offices  OH 

Business  Offices  HBa? 

Retail  Stores 
QSalesrooms  OPubliv 

_: Dentists'  Offices 
nChurches 

□  Theatres 
;  Kitchens  lis 

□Public    Bui: 
■iks  libraries 

□Colleges 

Name  

Address 

City 
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thousands  of  others,  and  yet  refuses  to  be  buried  or  retired  to 
oblivion. 

As  wi  I]  as  I  am  able  to  recall,  it  was  soon  after  I  became  a 
Member  of  Congress,  and  the  naval  committee,  of  which  I  was 
a  member,  was  inspecting  the  Government  Navy  Yard  at  Phila- 
delphia. After  a  very  busy  day  among  the  naval  officers  and  the 
big  guns  and  battle-ships  and  armor-plate  shops,  we  were  invited 
to  a  magnificent  banquet  by  the  Five  o'Clock  Club  of  Phila- 
delphia. I  had  not  gone  prepared  for  a  banquet,  neither  had 
former  Governor  Hull  of  Iowa  and  one  or  two  others  of  our  party. 
lie  and  I  first  thought  we  would  not  go  to  the  banquet,  but  on 
being  urged,  we  consented  to  attend.  On  entering  the  banquet 
hall  an  hour  later,  imagine  may  surprize  at  seeing  the  Governor 
in  full  dress.  He  had  rented  the  dress-suit,  and  I  was  the  only 
man  in  the  company  of  200  wit  hout  an  evening  suit.  I  fared  well 
except  for  this  embarrassment,  as  my  seat  was  next  to  old  Com- 
modore (  Vamp,  the  world's  famous  shipbuilder,  and  I  enjoyed  his 
conversation  very  much.  But  about  midnight,  after  speeches 
and  champagne- had  been  flowing  freely.  Governor  Hull  made  a 
glowing  speech,  praising  the  old  city  and  its  hospitality  in  most 
extravagant  terms.  As  soon  as  he  finished  the  toastmaster  an- 
nounced me  as  the  member  from  Missouri,  and  called  for  a 
speech. 

1  realized  that  I  must  crawl  under  the  table  and  hide,  or  else 
defy  the  conventionalities  and  bull  the  market  so  to  speak.  I 
started  in  with  no  serious  thought,  and  almost  half  mad, 
but  determined  to  get  even  with  the  Governor  in  a  good- 
natured  way. 

I  made  a  rough-and-tumble  speech,  saying  the  meanest  things 
I  could  think  about  the  old  Quaker  town,  telling  them  they  were 
a  hundred  years  behind  the  times,  their  city  government  was  the 
worst  in  America,  which  was  almost  the  truth,  and  various  other 
things,  in  the  worst  style  I  could  command;  and  then  turning 
toward  Governor  Hull  followed  up  with  a  roast  something  like 
this:  "His  talk  about  your  hospitality  is  all  bunk;  he  wants  an- 
other feed.  He  tells  you  that  the  tailors,  finding  he  was  here 
without  a  dress-suit,  made  one  for  him  in  fifteen  minutes.  1  have 
a  different  explanation;  you  heard  him  say  he  came  over  here 
without  one  and  you  see  him  now  with  one  that  doesn't  tit  him. 
The  explanation  is  that  he  stole  mine  and  that's  the  reason  why 
you  set;  him  with  one  on  and  me  without  any.  This  story  from 
Iowa  doesn't  goat  all  with  me;  '  I'm  from  Missouri,  you've  got  to 
show  me.'" 

It  was  a  good-natured  party, and  they  took  it  all  in  a  fine  humor, 
and  applauded  it  lustily.  One  good  Irishman  started  the  song, 
"He's  a  good  li-ar — he's  a  good  liar."  and  they  all  joined  in 
heartily  and  then  changed  to  •He's  a  good  fellow,"  and  one 
friendly  fellow  thought  he  was  shaking  hands  with  Mark  Twain 
— and  never  learned  any  better.  (Editor's  Note, — Colonel 
Vandiver  bears  a  striking  facial  resemblance  to  Mark  Twain.) 
There  was  but  little  publicity  of  the  occasion  and  it  was  some 
time  afterward  before  the  expression  attracted  much  attention 
From  the  general  public  This  is  the  history  of  it  as  far  as  I  can 
recall.  But  the  interpretation  of  its  meaning  has  led  to  some 
discussion.  Former  Governor  Hadley  about  ten  years  ago,  as- 
suming it  to  indicate  a  slowness  or  dullness  of  perception,  tried 
to  supplant  it  with  a  more  creditable  slogan  for  the  State,  and 
offered  a  prize  of  $500  for  a  suitable  expression  more  typical  of 
Missouri  and  her  people.  But  nothing  came  of  this  effort,  tho 
several  more  dignified  phrases  were  proposed. 

The  public  has  not  seemed  to  care  for  any  prepared  formula 
and  has  apparently  accepted  the  "Show  Me"  as  properly  indica- 
tive of  the  inquiring  spirit  and  the  cautious  habit  about  as  given 
by  the  Literary  Digest  and  the  dictionary,  which  defines  it 
as  the  attitude  of  "one  not  easily  taken  in." 

This  may  be  the  modern  meaning  of  the  phrase,  admits 
W.  M.  Ledbetter,  executive  secretary  of  the  New  Consti- 
tutional Association  of  Missouri,  but  originally  it  had  no 
such  complimentary  significance.  Mr.  Ledbetter  writes  to 
The  Star: 

Tn  a  recent  issue,  the  origin  of  the  now  world-wide  phrase, 
I  in  from  Missouri,  You'll  Have  to  Show,  Me,"  is  discust  and 
i  hi'oiigh  an  answer  to  a  query  directed  to  the  Literary  Digest 
the  authorship  of  this  phrase  is  traced  to  former  Congressman 
W.  D.  Vandiver,  of  Columbia,  Missouri.  Judge  Vandiver  mod- 
estly and  gracefully  disclaims  any  credit  for  originating  the 
expression,  and  from  his  detailed  explanation  it  is  evident  that 
he  is  not  responsible  for  it,  altho  his  use  of  it  in  a  Philadelphia 
speech  was  the  occasion  for  it-  wide  circulation  through  the 
press  of  the  East  and  throughout  the  country.  As  you  say,  it 
is  now  current   in  every  language  and  country. 

Som  ago,  while  managing  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Repub- 

lic, f  had  occasion  to  run  down  this  matter,  and  as  my  investi- 
gation served   to  corroborate  facts  already  in.  my  possession,  I 


believe  the  following  account  of  the  origin  of  this  expression  is 
correct,  and  in  the  interest  of  historical  accuracy  should  be  set 
down. 

Judge  Vandiver  says  he  first  used  the  expression  about  twenty 
years  ago.  At  that  time  it  was  widely  current  iti  Missouri  and 
throughout  the  West.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  came  from  the 
West  and  did  not  originate  in  Missouri  at  all.  First  employed 
as  a  term  of  reproach  and  ridicule,  it  soon  passed  into  a  different 
meaning  entirely,  and  is  now  employed  to  indicate  the  stalwart, 
conservative,  non-credulous  character  of  the  people  of  this  State. 
Most  Missourians  are  proud  of  it.     Now,  as  to  its  origin: 

About  1897  or  1898,  while  a  member  of  the  Kansas  City  Tirm  s 
staff,  I  was  in  Denver,  Colorado,  and  overheard  a  clerk  in  one 
of  the  hotels  refer  to  a  green  bellhop,  who  had  just  taken  a  guest, 
to  the  wrong  room,  in  this  language:  "He's  from  Missouri. 
Some  of  you  boys  show  him."  Inquiry  proved  that  the  expres- 
sion was  then  current  in  Denver,  altho  it  had  not  been  heard  in 
Kansas  City  or  other  parts  of  Missouri.  Further  investigation 
revealed  that  the  phrase  had  originated  in  the  mining  town  of 
Leadville.  Colorado,  where  a  strike  had  been  in  progress  for  a 
long  time,  and  a  number  of  miners  from  the  zinc  and  lead  district 
of  Southwest  Missouri  had  been  imported  to  take  the  places  of 
the  strikers.  These  Joplin  miners  were  unfamiliar  with  the 
methods  in  use  in  the  Leadville  district,  it  being  necessary  to 
give  them  frequent  instructions.  In  fact,  the  pit  bosses  were 
constantly  using  the  expression:  "That  man  is  from  Missouri, 
you'll  have  to  show  him."  The  phrase  soon  became  current 
above  ground,  and  was  used  as  a  term  of  reproach  by  the  strikers 
and  their  friends  toward  all  the  men  who  were  at  work. 

Within  a  few  months  of  the  time  I  first  heard  the  expression 
in  Denver,  it  was  current  around  the  hotels  in  Kansas  City,  and 
in  the  fall  of  1898,  when  I  came  to  St.  Louis  to  reside,  I  heard  it 
at  the  Planters'  Hotel.  In  fact,  for  the  first  few  years  its  circu- 
lation was  largely  due  to  the  traveling  men.  Then  it  began  to 
get  into  print  and  finally  the  after-dinner  speakers  placed  the 
stamp  of  their  approval  upon  it.  Like  the  grain  of  dirt  in  the 
oyster  shell,  however,  the  process  of  assimilation  into  the  lan- 
guage of  everyday  life  has  transformed  it  from  a  phrase  of  oppro- 
brium into  a  pearl  of  approbation. 


A  "MURDERER  WHO  DIDN'T  DO  IT" 

A  REVOLVER  SHOT  killed  Major  Alexander  1).  Cronk- 
hite,  of  the  21")th  Engineers,  at  Camp  Lewis,  Washing- 
ton, on  October  L'."),  10IS.  More  than  two  years  after- 
ward. Captain  Robert  Rosenbluth  was  arrested  in  New  York 
City  by  agents  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  charged,  on  the 
basis  of  a  confession,  afterwards  retracted,  by  Sergeant  Pothier, 
with  the  Major's  murder.  The  story  was  "a  front,  page 
sensation  "  at  the  time,  but  the  recent  windup  of  it ,  which  came 
with  the  release  of  Captain  Rosenbluth  and  the  report  of  a 
prosecuting  attorney  to  whom  the  case  was  turned  over  that 
there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  hold  Captain  Rosenbluth, 
was  noticed  only  by  a  few  editorial  writers.  "A  Mystery  <  f 
American  Justice,"  the  New  York  World  headlines  an  editorial 
on  this  "  brusque  disposition  "  of  a  case  "that  is  famous  in  Army 
annals";  and  another  writer  suggests  a  comparison  between  the 
case  and  that  of  Captain  Dreyfus  in  France.  Captain  Rosen- 
bluth is  now  endeavoring,  reports  the  New  York  Globe,  to  get 
Congress  to  investigate  the  "peculiar  methods"  used  in  pushing 
the  case  against  him.  The  remarkable  feature  of  the  case, 
according  to  the  Globe  "has  been  the  apparent  unwillingness 
of  the  Federal  authorities  to  get  at  a  truthful  and  final  settle- 
ment."    Also — 

Their  failure  to  take  cognizance  of  Pothier 's  repudiation  of 
his  own  confession  has  been  inexplicable.  Their  failure  immedi- 
ately to  release  Captain  Rosenbluth  when  the  sole  evidence — 
there  was  none  but  the  confession — became  practically  wort  bless 
has  been  impossible  to  understand.  Their  long  delay  in  trans- 
mitting to  Tacoma  any  papers  but  those  incriminating  Captain 
Rosenbluth  has  been  irritating  and  incomprehensible.  During 
more  than  a  year  the  accused  man  has  been  under  a  cloud.  He 
has  repeatedly  asked  for  an  investigation. 

The  story  of  the  killing  of  Major  Cronkhite,  and  the  subse- 
quent action  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  seems  especially 
important  to  several  radical  editors  since  it  is  said  to  throw  a 
light  on  the  methods  commonly  used  by  the  Department  in 
dealing  w'th  radicals.  The  New  York  Notion,  turning  back 
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Home  of  Beauty  House  No.  ioi 

The  three  views  above  show  Home  of  Beauty  House  No.  101,  built  by  Mr.  Leslie  Welter  at 
Moorehead,  Minn.  Mr.  Welter  says:  "We  are  very  well  pleased  with  our  building  experience. 
A  leading  architect  of  Fargo,  N.  D.,  said  that  this  house  is  the  best  designed  and  best  looking 
house  of  any  he  has  seen  in  this  section  of  the  country.  Our  house  created  such  a  favorable 
impression  that  several  houses  have  been  built  of  brick  in  this  vicinity  this  season.  1  wish  to 
thank  you  for  the  excellent  service  you  rendered  me  at  a  cost  that  was  practically  negligible." 

better  Homes 


AS  THE  MANY  advantages  of  the  Face  Brick  house — 
ii  its  supreme  beauty,  its  unmatched  durability,  its  safety 
from  fire  and  its  marked  economies — should  be  available 
to  the  average  home-builder,  to  whom  the  architect,  is  not 
accessible,  the  American  Face  Brick  Association  has  issued 
various  designs  for  small  Face  Brick  houses,  ranging  in  size 
from  three  to  eight  rooms. 

During  the  last  year  and  a  half  nearly  100,000  of  these 
plan  booklets  have  been  sent  out  on  request  and  the  designs 
have  received  enthusiastic  endorsement  from  home-builders 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

"The  Home  of  Beauty"  shows  fifty  houses,  mostly  two 
stories,  designed  by  architects  in  all  parts  of  the  country  for 
a  national  competition.  They  represent  a  wide  variety  of 
architectural  designs  and  carefully  planned  interior  arrange- 
ments. Sent  for  50  cents.  We  have  complete  working 
drawings,  specifications  and  quantity  estimates  for  these 
houses  at  nominal  cost. 

"Face  Brick  Bungalow  and  Small  House  Plans"  are  issued 


in  four  booklets,  showing  3  to  4-room  houses,  5-room 
houses,  6-room  houses,  and  7  to  8-room  houses,  m  all 
ninety-two,  each  reversible  with  a  different  exterior 
design.  These  designs  are  unusual  and  distinctive,  com- 
bined  with  convenient  interiors  and  economical  con- 
struction. The  entire  set  for  one  dollar.  Any  one  of  the 
booklets,  25  cents. 

We  also  have  the  complete  working  drawings,  specifica- 
tions and  masonry  quantity  estimates  at  nominal  prices. 
Select  from  the  booklets  the  designs  you  like  best  and 
order  the  plans,  even  if  you  are  not  going  to  build  now, 
for  their  study  will  be  not  only  interesting  and  instructive, 
but  helpful  in  formulating  your  future  plans  for  a  home. 

"The  Story  of  Brick"  is  an  artistic  booklet  with  numer- 
ous illustrations  and  much  valuable  information  for  all  who 
intend  to  build.  It  discusses  in  detail  the  many  advantages 
and  economies  of  the  Face  Brick  house.  Sent  free. 

Address,  The  American  Face  Brick  Association,  n  34 
Westminster  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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to  the  time  of  the  death  of  Major  Cronkhite,  thus  sketches  the 

outlines  of  the  case: 

The  circumstances  of  Major  Cronkhite's  death  do  not  seem 
to  have  imprest  any  of  Ms  regimental  comrades  'as  mysterious 
or  sinister.  The  Major,  who  was  just  recovering  from  illness, 
did  not  accompany  his  regiment  on  a  practise  hike.  Later, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  chaplain,  Father  Thomas  J. 
Harron,  he  decided  "to  stretch  his  legs,"  and  taking  with  him 
Bugler  Roiand  Pothier  he  went  out  for  a  walk  and  presently 
engaged  in  target  practise  of  his  own.  Putting  a  tobacco 
can  on  a  post  he  shot  at  it  (this  in  itself  was  contrary  to 
army  regulations).    Just  then  the  regiment  on  hike  drew  mar. 

Hearing  shooting,  Captain  Rosenbhith,  then  in  command  of 
the  regiment  bj'  a  series  of  unexpected  coincidences,  Aery  prop- 
erly went  forward  to  investigate  what  was  the  matter.  He 
feared  that  he  might  be  leading  his  men  into  an  area  used  for 
machine-gun  practise.  Just  then  a  shot  rang  out  and  Major 
Cronkhite  fell  back  mortally  wounded.  The  usual  autopsy 
board  composed  of  physicians  and  the  Army  Investigating 
Board  both  concurred  in  reporting  that  the  death  was  due  to 
"an  accidental  self-inflicted  wound."  Numerous  affidavits  and 
letters  which  we  have  seen  testify  that  no  one  in  the  regiment 
suspected  foul  play  or  connected  Captain  Rosenbhith  with  the 
tragedy.  The  chain  of  circumstances  which  led  to  his  presence 
on  the  spot  when  Major  Cronkhite  died  excludes  the  possibility 
of  a  premeditated  plot,  such  as  was  suggested  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  General  Cronkhite  returned  from 
France.  Apparently  he  persuaded  himself  that  his  son.  a  West 
Point  graduate,  could  never  have  died  by  his  own  hand,  either 
purposely  or  as  a  result  of  carelessness  in  handling  firearms. 
With  this  fixt  idea  he  started  an  investigation  of  his  own.  An 
ex-police  captain,  W.  A.  Jones,  whom  he  employed  as  an  expert, 
examined  Major  Cronkhite's  body  after  it  was  exhumed  and 
testified  that  he  did  not  believe  that  tl  e  wound  could  have  been 
self-inflicted.  This  is  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  all  the  doctors 
on  the  autopsy  board.  General  Cronkhite  took  the  case  to  the 
War  Department,  but  that  Department  evidently  felt  unable  to 
act.  It  did,  however,  give  the  General  photostatic  copies  of 
the  record  which  were  later  denied  to  Captain  Rosenbhith  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  not  an . interested  parly!  General 
Cronkhite  then  went  to  the  Department  of  Justice  with  the 
evidence  which  in  his  opinion  indicated  foul  play. 

So  far  it  is  easy  to  understand  all  that  happened,  and  even  to 
sympathize  with  (Jeneral  Cronkhite  in  his  grief.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  understand  the  conduct  of  the  I  >epartmen1  of  Justice. 
It  proceeded  at  once  on  th<  theory  thai  it  must  find  a  criminal 
and  resorted  to  thoroughly  unscrupulous  methods  in  its  search. 
Pirsl  Sergeant  Bradshaw  of  ( !aptain  Rosenbhith 's  company,  after 
demobilization,  went  back  to  his  trade  as  a  structural  ironworker. 
His  work  took  him  to  various  cities.  He  later  informed  Captain 
Rosenbhith  that  in  all  these  cities  he  was  shadowed. 

Finally,  according  to  his  story,  he  was  conducted  to  a  hotel 
in  Washington,  D.  ('.,  where  private  detective  Jones  (General 
Cronkhite's  agent;  and  a  Co\ eminent  officer  tried  to  persuade 
him  to  implicate  Captain  Rosenbhith.  On  his  refusal  he  was 
told  thai  he  had  previously  informed  General  Cronkhite  of  cer- 
tain alleged  facts,  which  Bradshaw  emphatically  denied,  adding 
that  the  Genera]  had  been  drinking  at  the  time.  Thereupon, 
Bradshaw  says,  the  General  himself  bursl  into  the  room  and 
Bradshavi  repeated  the  accusation.  He  was  then  threatened 
with  arrest  and  let  alone  only  when  he  remarked  thai  t  he  records, 
would  show  that  he  was  in  the  hospital  on  the  fatal  day.  Bu1 
noi  all  the  men  of  the  regiment  \\<r<-  equal  lj  firm.  Bugler 
Pothier  made  a  confession  implicating  Captain  Rosenbhith. 
This  he  later  repudiated,  alleging  thai  it  was  extorted  from  him 
bj  the  third  degree.  Certainly  it  was  made  after  he  had  been 
held  under  arrest  several  days  without  counsel.  Meanwhile 
Captain  Rosenbluth  had  been  arrested  and  the  sensational  story 
concerning  him  given  to  the  press.  To  bolster  its  action  the 
Department  resorted  to  astonishing  measures.  It  brought 
pressure  on  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  to  get  adverse 
testimony;  it  failed  to  examine  commissioned  officers  of  the 
regiment,  tho  Captain  Rosenbluth  earnestly  requested  sueh 
examination.  And  this  was  not  the  end  of  the  Department's 
offending.  Its  agents  sought  to  biacken  Captain  Rosenbluth 's 
record.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  rendered  excellent  service 
to  the  country  both  in  war  and  peace,  agents  of  [the  Department 
insinuated  in  publicity  given  to  the  press  that  he  was  "pro- 
German,"  a  "'man  without  friends,"  and  what  not.  The  De- 
partment omitted  from  the  transcript  of  evidence  presented  at 
a  hearing  in  Washington  important  matter  favorable  to  the 
Captain.  Finally,  it  handed  over  to  Prosecutor  Selden  of 
Pierce  County  the  papers  in  the  case,  omitting,  however, 
Pothier 's  retraction,  which  was  vital  to  Captain  Rosenbluth's 
defense.     Such  was  its  conduct  in  bare  outline. 


Prosecutor  Selden,  according  to  a  report  to  the  (Italic,  "recently 
informed  Rosenbluth  in  a  letter  that  the  Prosecutor's  Office  of 
Pierce  County,  Washington,  had  gone  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
to  make  a  careful  investigation  and  to  give  due  publicity  to  the 
case  in  an  effort  to  right  the  wrong  done  Rosenbluth."  The 
Nation,  pressing  its  charges  of  injustice  against  the  Department 
of  Justice,  concludes: 

It  is  not  a  matter  merely  of  private  concern.  Captain  Rosen- 
bluth is  no  longer  in  jeopardy.  What  he  has  suffered  he  has 
suffered.  He  lights  now  for  principle  rather  than  for  himself. 
But  other  individuals  are  now  suffering  long  prison  terms  bo- 
cause  of  convictions  obtained  by  this  same  Department,  and 
many  individuals  will  be  brought  by  it  before  the  courts  in  the 
future.  Therefore,  we  must  know  plainly  whether  this  mighty 
arm  of  the  Federal  Government  is  a  Department  of  Justice  or  of 
Persecution.  Captain  Rosenbluth  is  a  man  of  intelligence  and 
pertinacity.  He  has  an  able  attorney  and  powerful  friends. 
He  has  aroused  no  intense  feelings  against  him  save  possibly 
some  personal  or  racial  ill-will.  If  he  was  thus  unscrupulously 
persecuted,  is  it  likely  that  friendless  men,  aliens,  or  radicals 
receive  the  most  elementary  rights  at  the  hands  of  the  Depart- 
ment? The  sins  of  Mr.  Mitchell  Palmer's  regime  have  already 
been  partially  exposed  in  Judge  Anderson's  court  and  by  the 
published  report  of  twelve  notable  lawyers. 

Here  is  the  strongest  sort  of  corroboratory  evidence  as  to  the 
Department's  outrageous  betrayal  of  every  conception  of  justice 
— a  betrayal  which,  be  it  noted,  has  extended  into  the  new  Ad- 
ministration. True,  we  hear  a  rumor  that  the  Attorney-General 
will  take  action.  We  should  like  to  believe  that  rumor.  Thor- 
ough investigation  by  Mr.  Daugherty  is  long  overdue.  But 
that  is  not  enough.  We  must  discover  ways  to  hold  government 
agents  individually  responsible  for  their  assaults  upon  the  con- 
stitutional and  moral  rights  of  the  humblest  residents  within 
our  boundaries.  Above  all  we  must  stir  up  public  opinion  which 
will  no  longer  view  tolerantly  such  judicial  crimes  as  were  at- 
tempted against  ( 'aptam  Rosenbluth.  The  American  conception 
of  justice  demands  that  Hie  Federal  Department  enforcing  it 
shall  not  act  on  the  principle,  "find  a  criminal  or  make  one,"  but 
shall,  instead,  guard  the  rights  of  the  innocent  at  least  as 
zealously  as  it  seeks  the  guilty.  Captain  Rosenbluth  will  not 
have  suffered  in  vain  if  his  experience  opens  the  eyes  of  the 
American  people  to  (he  necessity  of  protecting  themselves  from 
the  various  bureaucracies  which  they  have  set  up  in  the  name 
of  their  own  safely. 

In  reply  to  its  accusation,  The  Nation  prints  a  letter  from 
Attorney- General  Daugherty  stating  that: 

1.  In  so  far  as  your  article  contains  statements  of  fact,  they 
are,  in  every  fail'  sense  and  purport,  incorrect; 

2.  In  so  far  as  your  article  contains  inferences  of  your  own, 
the\   are  incorrect    because  based  upon  incorrect  facts. 

Tin  X nl inn's  editor  comments: 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  this  belated  and  magisterial  denial  is 
wholly  unsatisfactory.  The  charges  were  specific  and  backed 
in  every  detail  by  a  substantial  mass  of  evidence.  It  is  time 
that  our  greal    bureaucracy  should   learn  that  if  is  chargeable 

with  the  honor  of  the  individual  citizen,  and  that  when  if 
has  sinned  against  even  the  humblest-  if  can  not  dispose  of 
criticism  by  lofty  denials  of  the  possibility  of  guilt. 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle,  commenting  on  the  case  in  a  somewhat 
similar  \  ein  concludes: 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  so  far  taken  no  steps  to  clear 
the  record  of  Captain  Rosenbluth  or  to  investigate  the  action  of 
agents  of  the  Department.  It  has  failed  even  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  repudiation  of  the  confession  by  Pothier,  upon  which  the 
case  againsl  the  officer  rested.  Captain  Rosenbluth  has  been  the 
victim  of  a  gross  miscarriage  of  justice,  and  but  for  the  repudia- 
tion of  the  false  charge  against  him  might  have  suffered  much 
greater  injury. 

He  is  still  seeking  vindication  and  justice,  but  he  is  basing  his 
demand  for  an  investigation  on  broader  grounds  in  order  that  his 
case  may  serve  to  prevent  such  injustice  in  future.  He  wants  a 
thorough  investigation  by  the  Department  of  Justice  so  that  a 
way  may  be  found  for  reviewing  the  actions  of  the  agents  of  the 
Depart  menl  where  t  here  is  evidence  of  abuse  of  power.  Such  an 
investigation  should  be  undertaken.  The  Depart  ment  can  not 
afford  to  rest  under  the  suspicion  thai  it  is  willing  deliberately  to 
ignore  a  wrong  which  has  been  perpetrated  by  its  agents.    And 

t  he  in\  estigation  itself  should  be  followed  by  t  he  creation  of  some 

form  of  recognized  procedure  that  will  prevent  the  repetition  of 

such  a  wrong  as  has  been  done  ( 'aptain  Rosenbluth. 
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HUMANIZING  THE 
REAL  ESTATE  BUSINESS 


RENTING  AND  SELLING 

METHODS   BROUGHT 

UP-TO-DATE 

HIGH  rentals  and  slow  sales  have  made 
real  estate  transactions  more  difficult 
than  ever  before,  but-  have  resulted  in 
marked  improvements  in  selling  methods. 
The  purchaser  or  renter  no  longer  requires 
supernatural  powers  of  imagination  to  visual- 
ize the  property  in  actual  use. 

Times  have  changed  and  the  genial  real 
estate  agent  nowadays,  whether  selling  or 
renting,  no  longer  shows  empty  rooms  with 
bare,  cold,  glaring  walls,  but  leads  you 
through  chambers  distinctive  in  decoration, 
dainty  in  wall  coloring.  It  takes  little  to 
imagine  proper  furnishings — your  cheerful, 
hospitable  home. 

WORLD'S  GREATEST  BUSINESS 
LAST  TO  RESPOND 

It  seems  odd  that  a  business  of  such  magni- 
tude should  be  the  last  to  modernize.  Meth- 
ods heretofore  have  been  little  more  than, 
"Here  it  is,  the  price  is  so  much,  take  it  or 
leave  it."  A  reminder  of  these  old  methods 
remains  in  our  ugly,  abrupt  "For  Sale"  and 
"For  Rent"  signs — a  piece  of  plank  with 
"For  Rent"  painted  on  it  in  box  car  letters, 
stuck  in  the  ground  or  attached  to  the  build- 
ing, or  a  paste  board  card  stuck  up  in  an  un 
washed  window.  And  the  prospective  tenant 
was  shown  in  old  apartments  just  what  was 
left  by  previous  occupants  with  soiled  walls 
and  woodwork,  and  windows  opaque  with 
dirt,  while  in  the  new  ones  the  agent  led 
women,  with  their  natural  instincts  for  clean- 
liness, through  piles  of  rubbish,  plaster,  plank 
ends  and  broken  lath,  and  failed  to  under- 
stand their  lack  of  enthusiasm. 

SHOWING  THE  FINISHED 
PRODUCT 

These  same  real  estate  men  would  ques- 
tion the  sanity  of  a  merchant  satisfied  with 
bare  windows  and  the  sign  over  his  door 
announcing  dry  goods  for  sale. 

The  methods  becoming  universal  attempt 
to  show  more  what  the  home  will  be  like. 
Rooms  are  cleaned  and  uninviting  white 
walls  are  tinted  with  attractive,  sanitary,  in- 
expensive wall  coatings.  The  property  looks 
attractive  when  the  customer  sees  it.  In  the 
case  of  large  buildings,  one  apartment  is  fre- 
quently furnished  complete  in  order  to  show 
how  the  floor  space  can  be  utilized  and  how 
the  proper  wall  colorings  add  to  the  charm 
of  room  arrangement. 

BETTER  DECORATING   PLEASING 
TO  THE  GREATEST  NUMBER 

It  is  evidence  of  increasing  good  taste  that 
the  appropriate  color  schemes  furnished  by 
skillful  decorators  in  the  employ  of  the 
property  owner  are  almost  invariably  ac- 
cepted without  change.  The  prospect  finds 
the  building  ready  for  occupancy,  accepts  it, 
all  the  unpleasant  details  which  accompany 
the  sale  or  rental  of  property  in  a  state  of 
semi-completion  being  avoided. 

The  resulting  employment  of  higher  grade 
decorating  talent  is  having  marked  effect 
upon  the  appearance  of  homes  and  apart- 
ments. You  rarely  see  the  hideous,  gaudy 
walls  formerly  not  unusual.  The  time  is  not 
farj  distant  when  homes  will  be  marketed 
completely  furnished  and  what  originated  in 
unprofitable  real  estate  competition  is  creat- 
ing a  new  industry— the  manufacturing  and 
disposal  of  ready-made  homes. 


Attractive  Walls 
Will  Help  You  Rent  or  Sell 

J%  ~TO  ONE  likes  to  look  at  bare  white  walls.     You  will  sell  your  property 
/  \#    quicker  and  at  a  better  price,  you  will  secure  better  tenants  without 
■*■  the  necessity  of  unjust  rent  reduction,  if  your    walls  are    artistically 

decorated  in  the  popular  and  fashionable  color  tones  of  the  time.  Progressive 
real  estate  men  have  learned  the  selling  power  of  the  nationally  accepted  wall 
tint  and  make  the  properties  which  they  handle  inviting  and  attractive  to 
customers  by  having  the  walls  decorated  with 


Instead  of  Kalsomine  or  Wall  Paper 


Artistic 

Modern  development  of  the  principles  of 
interior  decorating  call  for  soft  even  tones 
— which  harmonize  perfectly  with  rugs  and 
furnishings — colors  easily  obtained  by  us- 
ing Alabastine  regular  tints  or  by  intermix- 
ing them  to  produce  others.  As  Alabastine 
comes  in  the  popular  colorings  appropriate 
for  use  in  homes,  churches,  schools,  hotels, 
theatres  and  public  buildings  of  all  kinds, 
this  intermixing  is  usually  unnecessary. 

Economical 

Although  Alabastine  is  a  permanent  wall 
coating  for  re-decorating  the  established 
home,  still  the  speed  with  which  trained 
workmen  can  use  it  and  the  low  cost  of 
application  makes  it  the  most  economical 
for  temporary  decorating  also.  This  ac- 
counts for  its  popularity  with  home 
owners  and  real  estate  dealers  who  are 
decorating  merely  to  rent  or  sell. 

Easy  to  Apply 

Simply  mix  with  cold  water  according  to 
directions  on  package  and  it  can  be  ap- 
plied— self-applied  where  decorators  are 
not  available — to  walls  of  all  kinds — over 
plaster,  wall  board,  paint,  burlap,  canvas 
or  even  old  wall  paper  which  is  solid  on 
the  wall,  has  no  raised  figures  and  contains 
no  aniline  dyes.  Alabastine  has  such  a 
good  body  that  one  coat  is  often  sufficient. 

Easy  to  Remove 

Alabastine  adheres  closely  to  all  surfaces, 
and  properly  applied  will  not  rub  off,  but 
can  be  removed  easily  if  desired  with  a 
sponge  and  water.  Under  ordinary  condi- 
tions it  is  unnecessary  to  wash  off  the  old 

PRICES 

5  lb.  package  white  Alabastine 

5  lb.  package  tinted  Alabastine  .    . 

Special  deep  shades    No.  33  dark  green.  No  58 


coats,  as  one  coat  of  Alabastine  may  be 
applied  over  another  to  renew  tints  and 
keep  walls  in  repair.  This  is  a  decided  econ  - 
omy  to  owners  and  realty  agents  when  deco- 
rating becomes  necessary,  as  much  of  the 
decorator's  time  now  wasted  in  removing 
previous  coatings  in  this  way  can  be  saved. 

Sanitary 

Alabastine  is  absolutely  sanitary,  a  germ 
destroyer  and  preventive — an  ideal  wall 
coating  for  the  decoration  of  schools, 
churches  and  wherever  people  are  gathered 
together  in  any  number.  For  the  same 
reason  it  is  ideally  adapted  for  decorating 
in  homes  where  there  are  children.  Its  use 
in  sleeping  rooms  is  almost  imperative  and 
it  is  invaluable  in  the  renovation  of  build- 
ings where  there  have  been  contagious 
diseases. 

Write  for  Expert  Advice 

We  maintain  a  staff  of  expert  decorators  whose 
sole  business  it  is  to  advise  property  owners  and 
agents  in  the  most  modern  and  popular  methods 
..!  interior  wall  treatment-  Individual  advice  will 
be  given  free.  Ask  for  interchangeable  color 
chart  and  samples  of  the  new  Alabastine-Opaline 
decorating,  showing  the  newest  in  tiffanized  wall 
effects  done  in  Alabastine.    Address  your  letter  to 


The  Alabastine 

Company 

5S1    Grandfille  Ave. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


To  obtain  Alabas- 
tine results  genu- 
ine Alabastin  e 
must  be  used.  Al- 
ways identified  by 
the  cross  and  cirdt 
printed  in  i 
every  patkage. 


...  75c 

.     .  80c 

jeep  brown     95i.- 


I 


ALABASTINE 


Ask    Your   Dealer   or    Decorator  About    the  Alabastine-Opaline  Process 
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WHY  IS  "CHARLIE''  SO  FUNNY  WHEN  HE  IS 

SO  SAD? 

"fTpVIE  LONELIEST,  SADDEST  man  [  ever  know,"  is 
Thomas  Burke's  characterization  of  Charlie  Chaplin, 
JL  "the  play-fellow  <>f  the  world."  the  man  who  has  made 
millions  laugh.  The  grotesque  tramp  whose  enormous  feet  as 
seen  on  the  screen  send  waves  of  delight  through  audiences  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  is  "small-footed,  and  with  hands  as  ex- 
quisite as  those  of  Madame  la  Marquise."  He  has  "a  mass  of 
brindle  gray  hair  above  a  face  of  high  color  and  nervous  features," 
Mr.  Burke  goes  on.  "In  conversation  the  pale  hands  flash 
and  flutter  and  the  eyes  twinkle:  the  body  sways  and  swings 
and  the  head  darts  bird-like  back  and  forth  in  time  with  the 
small,  chanting  voice.  He  lias  something  of  Hans  Anderson's 
of  Aerial  touched  with  rumors  of  far  off  fairy-land  tears.  But 
something  more  than  pathos  is  here,  almost,  I  would  say,  he  is  a 
tragic  figure."  The  writer,  who  has  found  tragedy  in  many 
places,  notably  in  his  "Limehouse  Nights,"  calls  Chaplin  the 
loneliest,  saddest  man  he  has  ever  seen,  and  passes  on,  in  the 
pages  of  The  Outlook,  to  some  personal  impressions: 

"  When  I  first  heard  that  Charles  Chaplin  wished  to  meet  me, 
I  was  only  mildly  responsive.  I  can  never  assume  much  interest 
in  the  folk  of  the  film  and  the  stage;  their  hectic  motions,  their 
voluble,  insubstantial  talk,  and  their  abrupt  transitions  are  too 
exhausting.  But  I  was  assured  that  Charles  Chaplin  was 
'  different,'  and  finally  a  rendezvous  was  made  at  a  flat  in  Blooms- 
bury.  He  is  different.  I  was  immediately  surprized  and 
charmed.  A  certain  transient  glamor  hung  about  this  young 
man  to  whose  doings  the  front  pages  of  the  big  newspapers  were 
given,  and  for  whom  people  of  all  classes  wire  doing  vigil;  but. 
discounting  that,  much  remained;  and  the  shy,  quiet  figure  that 
stept  from  the  shadow  of  the  window  was  no  mere  film  star, 
but  a  character  that  made  an  instant  appeal.  I  received  an 
impression  of  something  very  warm  and  bright  and  \  ivid.  Tin  re 
was  radiance,  hut  it  was  the  radiance  of  fluttering  firelight 
rather  than  steady  sunlight.  At  first  I  think  it  was  the  pathos  of 
his  situation  that  made  him  so  endearing,  for  he  was  even  then 
being  pursued  by  the  crowd,  and  had  taken  this  opportunity  to 
get  away  for  a  quiet  walk  through  narrow  streets.  But  the 
charm  remained,  and  remains  still.  It  is  a  part  of  himself  that 
Hows  through  every  movemenl  and  every  gesture.  He  inspires 
immediately,  not  admiration  or  respect,  bu1  affection;  and  one 
gives  it  impulsively. 

At  eleven  o'clock  that  night  I  took  him  alone  for  a  six-hour 
ramble  through  certain  districts  of  East  London,  whose  dim 
streets  made  an  apt  setting  lor  his  dark-flamed  personality.  I 
walked  him  through  byways  of  Hoxton,  Spitalfields,  Stepney, 
Ratcliff,  Shadwell.  Wapping,  Isle  of  Dogs;  and  as  we  walked  he 
opened  his  heart,  and  I  understood.  I,  too.  had  spent  hard, 
inhospitable  hours  of  youth  in  these  streets,  and  knew  his  feeling 
about  them,  ami  could,  in  a  minor  measure,  appreciate  what  he 
felt  in  such  high  degree  al  coming  back  to  them  with  his  vast 
treasure  o|   guerdons  and  fame." 

Chaplin  was  moved  to  ecstasy  by  the  "disordered,  Gypsy-like 
beauty"  of  this  part  of  London,  says  Mr.  Burke.  The  film 
artist  appreciated  it  especially,  we  are  told,  "after  so  many 
years  of  the  bright,  angular,  gem-like  cities  of  western  America." 
Whether  these  "gem-like  cities"  of  America  were  discovered  by 
Mr.  Burke  or  Mr.  Chaplin,  the  English  beauties  were  enjoyed 
by  both  of  them.  "At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,"  the  reporter 
continues: 

"We  rested  on  the  curb  of  an  alleyway  in  Si.  George's,  and  he 
talked  of  his  bitter  youth  and  his  loneliness  and  his  struggles,  and 
his  ultimate  bewildering  triumph.  Always,  from  the  dav  he  left 
London,  he  had  at  the  back  of  his  mind,  vague  and  formless 
and  foolish,  the  dream  of  a  triumphal  Dick  Whittington  return 
to  the  city  whose  stones  were  once  so  cold  to  him;  for  the  most 
philosophic  temper,  the  most  aloof  from  the  small  human  pas- 
sion-, is  not  wholly  free  from  that  attitude  of  "a  time  will  come 
when  you  shall  hear  me."  bike  all  men  who  are  born  in  exile, 
OUtflide  the  gracious  inclosures  of  life,  he  does  not  forget  those 
early  years;  and  even  now  that  he  has  made  that  return  it  does 
not  quite  satisfy.  It  is  worth  having — that  rich,  hot  moment 
when    the   scoffers   are   dumb   and    recognition    is   accorded,    the 

moment  of  attainment;  bul  a  tinge  of  bitterness  must  always 

accompany  it.      Chaplin  knows,  as  all  who  have  risen  know,  that 

the  very  people  who  were  clamoring  and  beseeching  him  to  their 
tables  and  receptions  would  not    before  have  given  him  a  con- 


sidered glance,  much  less  a  friendly  hand  or  a  level  greeting. 
They  wanted  to  see,  not  him,  'nil  the  symbol  of  success — reclame, 
h  dernier  cri — and  he  knew  it. 

"lie  owes  little  enough  to  England.  To  him  it  was  only  a 
stony-hearted  stepmother  not  even  the  land  of  his  birth.  Sere, 
as  he  told  me,  he  was  up  against  that  social  barrier  that  so  im- 
pedes advancement  and  achievement — a  barrier  that  only  the 
very  great  or  the  very  cunning  can  cross.  America  freely  gave 
him  what  he  could  never  have  wrested  from  England — recogni- 
tion and  decent  society.  He  spoke  in  chilly  tones  of  his  life  in 
England  as  a  touring  vaudeville  artist.  Such  a  life  is  a  succession 
of  squalor  and  mean  things.  The  company  was  his  social  circle, 
and  he  lived  and  moved  only  in  that  circle.  Alt  ho  he  had  not 
then  any  achievements  to  his  credit,  he  had  the  potentialities. 
Altho  he  was  then  a  youth  with  little  learning,  an  undeveloped 
personality,  and  few  graces,  he  had  an  instinctive  feeling  for 
fine  things.  Altho  he  had  no  key  by  which  he  might  escape, 
no  title  to  a  place  among  the  fresh,  easy,  cultivated  minds  where 
he  desired  to  be,  he  knew  that  he  did  not  belong  in  the  rude 
station  of  life  in  which  he  was  placed.  Ilad  he  remained  in 
this  country,  he  would  have  remained  in  that  station.  He 
would  never  have  got  out.  But  in  America  the  questions  are, 
"What  do  you  know?"  and  "What  can  you  do?"  not.  "Where 
do  you  come  from?"  and  "Who  are  your  people?"  "Are  you 
public  school?" 

Chaplin  described  to  the  writer  "the  first  sudden  conception 
of  his  figure  of  fun" — 

"The  poor,  ludicrous  fool,  of  forlorn  attitudes,  who  would  be  a 
gentleman,  and  never  can;  who  would  do  fine  and  beautiful 
things,  and  always  does  them  in  the  wrong  way  and  earns  kicks 
in  place  of  acceptance  and  approval.  At  every  turn  the  world 
beats  him,  and  because  he  can  not  fight  it,  he  puts  his  thumb  to 
his  nose.  He  rescues  fair  damsels,  and  finds  that  they  are 
not  fair.  He  departs  on  great  enterprises  that  crumble  to 
rubbish  at  his  first  touch.  He  builds  castles  in  the  air,  and  they 
crush  him.  He  picks  up  diamonds,  and  they  turn  to  broken 
glass.  At  the  world's  disdain  he  shrugs  his  shoulders  and  answers 
its  scorn  with  rude  jests  and  extravagant  antics.  He  is  some- 
times an  ignoble  Don  Quixote,  sometimes  a  gallant  Pistol,  and 
in  other  aspects  a  sort  of  battered  Pierrot.  All  other  figures  of 
fun  in  literature  and  drama  have  associates  or  foils.  'Charlie,' 
in  all  his  escapades,  is  alone,  lie  is  the  outcast,  the  exile,  some- 
times getting  a  foot  within  the  gates,  but  ultimately  being  driven 
out,  hopping  lamely,  with  ill-timed  nonchalance,  on  the  damaged 
foot.  He  throws  a  custard  pie  in  the  world's  face  as  a  gesture  of 
protest.  He  kicks  policemen  lest  himself  be  kicked.  There  is 
no  exuberance  in  the  kick;  it  is  no  outburst  of  vitality.  It  is 
deliberate  and  considered.  Behind  every  farcical  gesture  is  a 
deadly  intent.  Never  do  the  eyes,  in  his  most  strenuous  battles 
with  authority,  lose  their  deep-sunken,  haunting  grief.  Always 
he  is  the  unsatisfied,  venting  his  despair  in  a  heartbroken  levity 
of  grips  and  capers.  Chaplin  realized  that  there  is  nothing 
more  universally  funny  than  the  solemn  clown,  and  in  'Charlie' 
he  accidentally  made  a  world-fool;  tho,  I  think,  certain 
memories  of  early  youth  went  to  its  making.  ...  To  children 
everywhere  his  name  brings  gurgles  of  delight;  and  he  does  not 
like  children.  He  has  added  one  more  to  the  great  gallery  of 
comic  figures — FalstalV,  Pickwick,  Don  Quixote,  Uncle  Toby, 
Micawbcr,  Touchstone,  Tartarin,  Punchinello — and  lu;  hates 
'Charlie.'  " 

What  Chaplin  will  do  next,  the  writer  admits,  he  does  not 
know,  for  the  greatest  film  comedian  of  this  or  any  other  age 
"seems  to  be  a  man  without  aim  or  hope."     Mr.  Burke  goes  on: 

"I  have  here  tried  to  present  some  picture  of  this  strange, 
elusive,  gracious,  self-contradictory  character;  but  it  is  a  mere 
random  sketch  in  flat  outline,  and  gives  nothing  of  the  opulent, 
glittering,  clustering  light  and  shade  of  the  original.  You 
can  not  pin  him  to  paper.  Even  were  he  obscure,  a  mere  nobody, 
without  the  imposed  coloring  of  'Charlie'  and  world  popularity, 
he  would  be  a  notable  subject,  for  he  has  that  wonderful,  im- 
palpable gift  of  attraction  which  is  the  greater  part  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  power.  You  feel  his  presence  in  a  room,  and 
are  conscious  of  something  wanting  when  he  departs.  He  has 
the  dazzling  rich-hued  quality  of  Alvan  in  'The  Tragic  Come- 
dians.' You  feel  that  he  is  just  the  fantastic, flamboyant  figure 
that  leads  revolutions.  And  when  you  connect  him  with 
'Charlie'  the  puzzle  grows,  and  you  give  it  up.  The  ambition 
that  served  and  guided  him  for  ten  years  is  satisfied;  but  he  is 
still  unsatisfied.  The  world  has  discovered  him,  but  he  has 
not  vet  found  himself.  But  he  has  discovered  the  weariness  of 
repeated  emotion,  and  he  is  a  man  who  lives  on  arid  by  his 
emotions.  That  is  why  I  call  him  a  tragic  figure— a  tragic 
comedian." 
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Valspar- Enamel  your  Car! 


MAKE  the  old  car  look  like  new! 
Give  it  a  finish  that  will  start 
bright  and  stay  bright— a  Valspar- 
Enamel  Finish. 

Valspar  Enamels  are  made  of  the  finest 
pigments  carefully  ground  in  Valspar 
Varnish,  giving  you  Valspar  durability 
plus  twelve  beautiful  and  lasting  colors 
(also  Black,  White,  Bronze,  Alumi- 
num, Cold  and  Flat  Black). 
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Sun,    rain,    mud,    dust,    gasoline,    oils, 
even  boiling  water  from  the  radiator 
tail  to  dim  their  fine  lustre. 

Amateurs  find  Valspar  Enamels  eas\  to 
use.  They  work  freely  under  the 
brush,  dry  dust-free  in  two  hours  and 
hard  in  twenty-four. 

Don't  waste  time  with  inferior  ma- 
terials. If  a  car  is  worth  refinishing,  it's 
worth  refinishing  with  Vatspar-Enamel. 

This  coupon  is  worth  20  cents 
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REVIEWS  -OF-NEW-BOOKS 


LONDON  AND  THE  AMAZING  YEAR 

TO  some  people  the  period  of  time  througti  which  we  have 
recently  passed  and  are  now  passing  is  a  tedious  and 
trying  season.  Every  tiling  is  out  of  kilter,  and  every- 
thing is  difficult.  Life  is  not  what  it  was,  and  what  it  was  seems 
very  much  pleasanter  now  than  ever  it  did  when  it  exis  ted. 

But  Hugh  Walpole's  "The  Young  Enchanted"  (Doran, 
$2.00)  is  a  book  that  takes  the  year  1920  and  makes  it  appear, 
enchantment.  London  in  1920 — and  youth  standing  in  the 
center  of  the  present,  with  extraordinary  possibilities  whirling 
about  it,  ready  and  eager  to  grasp  at  these  possibilities,  anxious 
to  try  conclusions  in  a  world  made  over. 

With  the  first  page  we  find  Henry  Trenchard — the  Henry  who 
was  so  very  young  in  "The  Green  Mirror,"  and  who  is  not  much 
older  now,  tho  years  have  passed  and  he  has  been  through 
the  war — we  find  Henry  on  the  eve  of  adventure.  He  was  stand- 
ing on  the  edge  of  Ficadilly  Circus  in  the  center  of  the  rushing 
life  on  a  fine  spring  afternoon,  waiting  an  opportunity  to  cross. 
As  he  waits  he  has  a  peculiar  vision,  and  a  sensation — a  sensation 
that  he  swells  to  a  great  size,  like  Alice  in  Wonderland,  and  that 
at  his  enormous  gesture  everything  pauses,  and  the  center  of  the 
circus  opens,  colors  and  music  stream  out,  and  .  .  .  but  that  is 
all.  He  collapses,  some  one  knocks  into  him,  his  eyeglasses  fall 
off,  he  grabs  at  them,  dropping  several  books  as  he  catches  them, 
and' in  trying  to  regain  these  is  thrown  to  his  knees,  is  covered 
with  mud,  and  loses  his  hat. 

It  is  then,  as  he  scrambles  to  his  feet,  muddy  and  battered, 
that  the  adventure  begins.    The  girl  arrives. 

Henry  had  never  seen  her  before.  She  was  little  more  than  a 
child,  and  she  was  accompanied  by  a  most  fearful  duenna,  a  fat, 
vulgar  creature  in  bright  green  with  large,  glittering  diamonds. 
But  Henry  knew  at  once  thai  he  was  in  love,  and  without  an 
instant's  hesitation  he  followed  the  two.  Henry,  most  timid 
and  distrustful  of  men,  pursuing  his  quiet  course  in  life  with  the 
idea  of  attracting  the  hast  attention,  suddenly  forgets  all  that 
he  dreads  and  dislikes,  and  plunges,  hatless  and  muddy,  after 
two  strange  women.  He  follows  t  Item  to  the  house  they  inhabit, 
and  through  a  long  dark  passage  into  that  house,  and  fairly 
tumbles  into  the  room  they  have  entered — in  time  to  perceive 
that  the  hateful  creature  in  green  has  been  slapping  the  girl 
whom  Henry  adores. 

Henry  was  a  rare  combination  of  old  romance  and  intense 
modernism.  He  extravagantly  admired  the  wry  newest  thing 
in  vers  librr,  and  composed  lines  himself,  such  as  these: 

"The  chimneys,  like  crimson  cockatoos, 
Fling  their  grav  feathers 
Wildly." 

He  haunted  studios  where  the  New  mel  and  condemned  the  Old. 
He  listen*  d  raptly  to  remarks  like  the  following: 

"'Of  course,  it's  obvious  you  miss  truth  the  moment  you  go  out- 
side the  narrator's  brain.    Xow  Truth  ..." 

Yet  he  was  writing  a  romance,  a  romance  of  the  kind  in  which 
Scott  himself  might  have  delighted.  He  had  written  ten  chapters, 
and  the  title  was  "The  Bouse  in  the  Lonely  Wood."  lie  was 
ashamed  of  the  book,  ye1  he  loved  it,  and  his  happiest  hours 
were  those  he  speiii  working  upon  it.  And  to  him  beauty  and 
astonishment  waited  ready  at  each  turning,  life  was  full  of  color, 
of  romantic  color.  He  had  never  been  in  love,  however,  never 
cared  for  any  one  except  his  mother,  from  whom  he  had  been 
long  estranged,  his  sister,  to  whom  he  was  devoted,  and  a  friend, 
no  other  than  Peter  Westcott,  whom  readers  of  Walpole  will 
remember,  and  he  glad  to  meet  again  in  this  book.  Now  all  of  a 
sudden  he  was  desperately  in  love,  with  a  girl  living  iti  a  shady 
neighborhood,  who  was  evidently  foreign,  whose  name  he  did 
noi  know,  and  whose  circumstances  appeared  sordid. 

So  much  for  Henry,  who  is  one  of  the  young  enchanted  of  the 
story.  Millicent,  his  sister,  is  the  other.  Millicent  is  not  roman- 
tic, she  is  a  realist,  but  a  realist  who  finds  life  supremely  lovely 
and  desirable,  and  who  is  happy  because  there  is  this  life  and 
because-  you  are  permitted  to  live  it.  She  is  lovely  to  look  upon, 
and  a  year  younger  than  Henry,  who  is  t  wenly-six.  Both  brother 
ami  Hster  are  entering,  at  1  he  moment  the  story  opens,  upon  the 
business  of  earning  a  living.  Henry  has  just  been  accepted  as  a 
secretary  by  Sir  Charles  Duncombe;  Millicent  i>  starting  upon  her 
work  as  a  companion-secretary  to  a  wealths  and  amazing 
woman,  a  Miss  Victoria  Piatt.  And  Millicenl  •  also  to  fall  in 
if  qo1    o  precipitately  as  her  brother,  ye1  Boon  and  hard 


Explaining  the  title  of  the  book,  and  the  character  of  the  two 
young  persons  it,  describes,  Mr,  Walpole  has  this  to  say: 

"The  acceptance  of  the  whole  of  life  was  in  their  eyes.  Their 
joy  was  in  all  of  it;  their  youth  made  them  take  it  all  full-handed. 
...  I  have  thought  of  them  ...  as  the  Young  Enchanted. 
And  it  seems  to  me  that  England  is  especially  the  country  of 
such  men  and  women  as  these.  All  the  other  peoples  of  the  world 
carry  in  their  souls  age  and  sophistication.  They  are  too  old  for 
that  sense  of  enchantment,  but  in  England  that  wonder  that  is 
so  far  from  common  sense,  and  yet  is  the  highest  kind  of  common 
sense  in  the  world  has  always  flourished,  it  is  not  imagination; 
the  English  have  less  imagination  than  any  other  race;  it  is  not 
joy  nor  animal  spirits,  but  the  child's  trust  in  life  before  it  has 
grown  old  enough  for  life  to  deceive  it.  I  think  Adam  and  Eve 
before  the  Fall  were  English.  That  sense  of  Enchantment 
remains  with  the  English  long  after  it  dies  with  other  nations. 
.  .  .  And  think  what  that  sense  of  Enchantment  might  do  for 
them  if  only  their  background  would  change.  For  generations 
gone  that  has  not  moved.  One  day  when  the  earthquake  comes 
and  the  upheaval  and  all  the  old  landmarks  are  gone  .  .  .  you 
will  see  what  these  children  of  Enchantment  will  do." 

The  background  behind  Henry  and  Millicent  is  beginning  to 
shift,  to  show  odd  and,  to  many,  terrifying  cracks  and  weaknesses; 
but  the  two  of  them  regard  these  shiftings  with  delight.  To 
Millicent  it  is  a  joyful  thing  that  she,  who  in  the  past  would 
have  had  to  remain  at  home  and  wither  without  outlet  or  use 
in  a  family  that  had  lost  money  and  influence,  is  now  able  to 
fare  out  and  make  life  for  herself,  and  fill  a  place  of  need  that 
without  her  might  perhaps  not  be  filled.  And  Henry  hotly  de- 
fends the  upheaval  of  social  conditions  brought  about  by  tho 
war.  He  rejoices  that  servants  are  no  longer  treated  as  they  were, 
no  longer  have  wretched  sleeping  quarters  and  poor  food  assigned 
them,  but  can  demand  fair  return  for  labor  given  and  more  from 
life  than  life  has  up  till  then  vouchsafed  to  them.  He  involves 
himself  in  argument  and  is  heartily  snubbed  for  his  convictions, 
but  he  is  stout  in  them.  Certainly  England  is  to  change,  and  a 
good  thing  too! 

Yet  Henry,  as  secretary  to  Sir  Charles,  is  given  over  to  the 
Past,  and  delights  in  the  opportunity.  Sir  Charles  is  one  of  the 
fine  expressions  of  the  generation  that  is  passing  away,  passing 
with  all  it  had  n;ade  and  cherished.  The  war  has  very  nearly 
ruined  him,  and  the  old  Duncombe  seat  will,  at  his  death,  be  sold 
by  the  heirs  who  can  not  afford  to  keep  it.  The  Duncombe 
family  is  an  ancient  one,  and  one  rich  in  associations  with  the 
older  days  of  literature  and  politics.  In  the  library  of  the  London 
house  there  is  a  remarkable  collection  of  letters  relating  to  those 
days  and  those  persons,  and  it  is  this  collection  which  Henry  is 
deputed  to  collate  and  prepare  for  publication.  In  the  ordered 
charm  of  the  great  room  Henry  works  in  rapt  delight,  and  as  he 
works  a  fine  friendship  develops  between  the  two  men.  Sir 
Charles  is  not  one  of  those  who  sees  nothing  but  ruin  ahead,  an 
England  fallen  from  her  high  estate,  given  over  to  vulgarity  and 
disillusion.  He  believes  in  t  he  rising  generation.  But  he  also 
believes  in  the  last  and  its  heritage,  and  he  is  eager  to  see  this 
past  valued  and  cherished  by  those  who  are  taking  it  over  from 
him  and  his  time.  In  Henry  he  (inds  tho  cooperation  he  seeks, 
the  sympathy  he  needs. 

Millicent,  on  the  contrary,  finds  her  job  with  a  nouveau-richo, 
a  woman  whose  father  had  made  a  mint  of  money  during  tho  War, 
and  who  had  no  training  for  and  no  notion  of  the  proper  way  to 
spend  her  fort  line  or  order  her  life.  Her  house  is  a  huge  mess,  her 
servants  cheat  her,  she  is  without  method  or  understanding,  but 
somewhat  drunk  with  the  sense  of  power,  affectionate  and  uned- 
ucated, fat  and  untidy.  To  her  Millicent  brings  her  distinction, 
her  method,  her  love  of  order  and  beauty,  and  a  quick,  humorous 
sympat  hy. 

The  book  is  just  that.  Youth,  amid  the  rearrangements  and 
whirlings  of  a  new  time,  youth  still  in  touch  with  a  past  that  is 
going  out ,  but  which  has  its  rich  heritage  to  bestow,  its  gifts  that 
are  worth  giving.  Youth  filled  with  the  love  of  adventure,  and 
to  which  fife  itself  is  adventure  enough.  Youth  that  is  generous 
and  understanding,  and  eager  to  spend  itself  for  what  it  loves. 
Henry  pursues  his  love  with  the  one  hope  of  doing  something  for 
the  girl  he  worships,  and  who,  he  is  aware,  cares  not  hing  for  him, 
can  give  him  no  more  than  her  friendship,  but  who  needs  his 
help.  He  is  able  to  help  her,  to  release  her,  and  to  say  good-by 
to  her  with  entire  and  beautiful  selflessness.  Millicent  falls  in 
love  with  a  man  utterly  worthless  and  weak,  who  has  bewitched 
her  with   In':;  handsomeness,  his  jolliness,    his  gay    devotion,    his 
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Where  the  facts  came  from 
An  incident  like  the  one 
here  dramatized  happened  at 
the  Kaufmann  Warehou  e, 
Pittsburgh  (shown  below). 
Its  heating  system  cost  only 
60  per  cent  of  what  other 
contractors  estimated,  sim- 
ply through  the  application 
of  exact  engineering  by 
Grinnell  Company. 
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I' I  A  N'T   INtllNLFK        CONSULTING    ENGINEER 


"and  I  don't  object  to  the 
saving,  either" 


*-'  Kir.r.   <m  . 


"I  don't  understand  this,"  rasped  the  President 
to  the  Consulting  Engineer  as  he  shoved  some 
blueprints  across  the  table  to  him.  "The  lowest 
estimate  on  our  specifications  is  $46,000,  while  on 
their  own  specifications  one  concern  quotes 
$33,000.  The  difference  is  so  great  I  thought  I'd 
better  call  you  in  on  it." 

"That's  a  five  per  cent  saving  on  better  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million,"  cut  in  the  Production  Man- 
ager, "but  I'm  leary  of  it — a  lot  of  heating  piping, 
I've  found,  isnothingbutapromise  with  ahole  in  it." 

"Who  drew  your  specifications?"  queried  the 
Consulting  Engineer. 

"Well,"  stammered  the  Plant  Engineer,  "it 
really  seemed  such  a  simple  job — just  a  ware- 
house, you  know — that  we  let  one  of  the  local 
heating  contractors  figure  it." 

"Didn't  you  check  it? "demanded the  President. 

"Yes,  I  checked  it,"  replied  the  Plant  Engineer, 
"and  I  don't  see  why  our  local  man  isn't  all  right 
— he  figured  cubical  contents  O.  K.  and  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  tables  in  the  book — " 

"I've  heard  enough,"  exclaimed  the  Consulting 
Engineer,  "and  seen  it,  too" — tapping  the  blue- 
prints. "Your  local  contractor  estimated  by  rule  of 


thumb  on  the  old  cubical  contents  basis,  and  your 
low  bidder  figured  on  the  new  scientific  theory 
of  heat  losses  and  frictional  resistance.'3 

"That  theory  stuff  means  nothing  to  me," 
broke  in  the  President,  but  a  SI 3,000  saving  does, 
if  they  can  heat  the  building." 

"You  don't  need  to  worry  about  that,"  said  the 
Consulting  Engineer.  "I  see  by  the  blueprints 
thatGrinnellCompany  made  these  low-cost  plans. 
They'll  guarantee  you  any  temperature  you  want 
and  your  saving  will  be  a  good  deal  more  than  this 
original  $\ 3,000.  The  real  saving  on  their  sys- 
tem comes  when  you  begin  running  it." 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that!"  flashed  the 
President    to     the 
Plant  Engineer. 

"Figuringon  the- 
ory and  then  guar- 
anteeing it!  That's 
the  kind  of  courage 
I  like.  "And,"  he 
added  with  a  smile, 
"I  don't  object  to 
thesaving,  either." 


ELL 
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INDUSTRIAL  PIPING 

Automatic  Sprinkler  Systems,  Heating, Power  and  Process  Piping 
your  kind,  their  hind,  eVeiy  kind  of  Piping 
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GRINNELL  GUARANTY 

I     When  figuring  heating  a  great  many  con-  f 

|     tractors  don't  dare  to  discard  the  old  rule-  I 

of-thumh,  "factor-of-safety" — methods,  I 

=     because  neither  their  engineering  nor  their  1 

i     installation    work    are    exact    enough    to  = 

I    carry   scientifically    figured    work    to   the  I 

=     point  of  successful  operation.     F.xactness  | 

I    is  Grinnell   Company's  forte.     The  fact  \ 

I     that     all     Grinnell     piping     is     perfectly  = 

reamed,  eliminating   burrs  and   frictional  I 

E     resistance     and     insuring     a     continuous  | 

\     smooth    interior,    is   but  one   example  ol  i 

|     this  exactness.     With  its  complete  engi-  \ 

\     neering  organization,  1300  men  in  erect-  I 

I     ing    work    and    70    years   of   experience,  i 

I    Grinnell   Company  is  able  to  design  and  f 

I    install   work   that  departs  radically   from  j 

I     rule-of- thumb    methods,    and    to    put    a  = 

r     courageous  guaranty  behind   Ideas,  Men  | 
I     and    Materials. 
• 

- 

St.,  Providence,  R    1. 
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The  Perfect  Roof 
Combines  Durability  with  Beauty 

There's  little  danger  of  roof  trouble  while  snow  stays  snow. 
But  when  it  melts  and  seeks  to  enter  every  little  crevice, 
the  roof  must  be  staunch  indeed  to  do  its  duty.  And  no 
roofs  are  more  surely  durable  under  all  conditions  of 
weather  than  those  of  artistic,  colorful  Everlastic  Shingles 

They  are  made  of  a  thoroughly  waterproofed,  heavy  sheet 
roofing,  surfaced  with  a  mineral,  while  the  underside  has  a 
thick  seal-back"  of  special  waterproofing  compound  that 
protects  it  from  the  deteriorating  effects  of  moisture  and  air. 
I  he  mineral  surfacing  provides  added  resistance  to  weather 
and  fire  and  gives  the  shingles  their  distinctive  colors — a 
rich,  fadeless  red,  or  a  soft,  restful  green. 

Besides  two  forms  of  shingles,  Everlastic  Roofings  are 
made  in  a  red  or  green  Mineral-Surfaced  Roll  Roofing  and 
a  plain-surfaced  "Rubber"  Roll  Roofing.  Among  these 
four  styles,  you  will  find  a  dependable,  economical  roofing, 
stiited  to  any  steep-roofed  building — for  your  home,  for 
schools,  churches,  factories  and  farm  buildings 

Be  sure  it's  Everlastic  when  you  buy. 

Illustrated  booklets  of  the  four  styles  free  on  request. 


y 
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child-quality  of  dependence.  She  finds  him  to  be  cruel  and  de- 
ceitful, and  she  gives  him  up.     She  Buffers  atrociously  in  the 

process,  but  she  recovers.  She  is  too  sane,  too  healthy,  too 
eagerly  interested  in  life  to  wither  in  self-pity  or  to  look  upon 
herself  as  blighted.  And  chance  brought  her  into  contact  with 
another  woman,  with  Clare  Westcott,  a  woman  who  had  gone 
down  to  whatever  hell  this  world  holds,  and  come  up  again 
merely  to  die.  Beside  that  woman  Millie  saw  what  life  can 
do,  and  tho  this  does  not  frighten  her,  it  releases  her  from  her 
own  trouble.  At  the  end  we  see  Henry  launched  upon  the 
Buncombe  book,  though  Duncombe  is  dead.  The  girl  he  loved, 
Christine,  has  gone  home  again  to  Denmark,  safe  and  happy. 
Jle  will  never  see  her  again.  Millicenl  is  still  with  Victoria, 
tho  Victoria  has  married,  for  Victoria  and  she  have  grown 
fond  of  each  other.  It  is  the  day  of  the  Unknown  Soldier.  The 
great  procession  has  passed.     The  Pause  is  at  hand. 

"Suddenly  eleven  o'clock  boomed  from  Big  Big  Hen.  Before 
the  strokes  were  completed  there  was  utter  silence;  as  tho 
a  sign  had  flashed  from  the  sky,  tho  waters  of  the  world  were 
frozen  into  ice.  The  omnibuses  in  Trafalgar  Square  stayed 
where  they  were;  every  man  stood,  his,  hat  in  his  hand.  The 
women  held  their  children  with  a  warning  clasp.  The  pigeons 
around  the  Arch  rose  fluttering  and  crying  into  the  air,  the  only 
sound  in  all  the  world.  The  two  minutes  seemed  eternal.  .  .  . 
For  that  instant  it  seemed  that  the  solution  of  the  earth's 
trouble  must  be  so  simple.  All  men  drawn  together  like  this  by 
some  common  impulse  that  they  could  all  understand,  that  they 
could  all  obey,  that  would  force  them  to  forget  their  individual 
selfishnesses,  that  would  leave  them,  in  their  love  for  one  another, 
individuals  as  they  never  had  been  before.  'Oh!  it  can  come,  it 
must  come!'  Millie's  heart  whispered.  'God  grant  that  I  may 
live  to  see  that  day.'" 

And  Henry,  standing  once  again  there  at  the  edge  of  Piccadilly 
Circus,  looking  back  over  the  months  just  fled,  over  his  life  and 
Millie's  life,  over  London,  over  the  World,  feels  that  this  is 
indeed  a  time  to  be  alive  in,  to  be  young  in.  He  turns  to  say 
something  radiant  to  Millie  and  to  Peter,  who  is  with  them,  and 
he  sees  them  smiling  at  each  other. 

"Millie  and  Peter?  Why  not?  Only  that  would  be  needed  to 
complete  his  happiness,  his  wonderful,  miraculous  happiness." 

(The  Young  Enchanted.  By  Hugh  Walpole.  George  H. 
Doran  Co.). 
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WHAT  A  NEWSPAPER  CAN  DO  TO  YOU 

CAN  A  MAN  come  to  power  as  editor  of  another  man's 
paper  and  retain  his  integrity?  This  is  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Adams's  novel  "Success"  (Houghton- Mif- 
flin), and  from  the  data  he  gives  the  reader  may  form  his  own 
opinion. 

The  hero  of  the  book  is  a  remarkable  young  man  named  Ban- 
neker,  whom  we  first  meet  as  a  station-agent  in  a  forlorn  little 
place  on  the  edge  of  the  American  desert.  Imagination  is  strong 
in  this  individual,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  his  favorite 
reading  is  the  Sears-Roebuck  catalog  and  a  collection  of 
poetry  called  "Undying  Voices."  A  railroad  wreck  in  the 
vicinity  introduces  the  heroine,  a  modern,  beautiful  and  way- 
ward young  woman,  and  also  a  newspaper  reporter  who  is  des- 
tined to  influence  Banneker's  career,  for  it  is  through  him  and 
an  article  written  about  the  wreck  that  an  opportunity  comes 
for  Banneker  to  go  to  New  York  and  enter  the  journalistic  field. 
In  the  meantime  ho  and  the  beautiful  Io  Welland,  the  heroine, 
have  fallen' in  love  and  come  to  an  understanding,  so  it  is  hard 
to  surmise  why  she,  soon  after  her  return  to  New  York,  should 
have  thrown  Banneker  over  and  married  an  old  lover. 

The  scene  now  shifts  to  Now  York  where  Banneker's  success 
in  newspaper  work  is  phenomenal.  He  goes  upon  The  Ledger, 
a  reputable  and  conservative  sheet,  and  in  the  author's  descrip- 
tion of  that  paper  and  its  methods  we  probably  see  the  best 
side  of  metropolitan  journalism.  Still,  there  are  unpleasant 
experiences  to  be  gone  through.  As  one  of  the  Ledger  reporters 
Banneker  is  deputed  to  find  out  from  a  New  York  polo  player 
whether  his  sister  is  going  to  divorce  her  husband  or  not.  He 
is  obliged,  when  writing  editorials,  to  see  his  work  cut  or  amended 
to  suit  the  policy  of  the  paper,  a  policy  with  which  he  is  not  in 
sympathy,  and  he  has  to  witness  the  subservience  of  the  manage- 
ment to  the  big  advertisers. 

Finally  he  goes  on  another  paper  on  very  advantageous  terms 
which  soon  make  him  a  rich  man.  The  chapter  describing 
The  Patriot  is  very  interesting  and  true  in  atmosphere  and  facts. 
The  sensational  headlines;  the  lubricities  disguised  under  an 
appeal  to  women  as  in  articles  with  such  titles  as  "Should  Our 
Girls  Become  Artists'  Models?"  or  "Wronged  Wife  Mars  Rival's 
Beauty";  the  fake  pictures,  the  bowling  down  of  the  rich,  and 
the  final  introduction  of  comic  cuts,  especially  those  stolen  from 
"Max    and    Morit/.."   suggest,    to   say    the   hast,   certain  of  our 


dailies.     Banneker  is  enjoying  the  high  tide  of  success;  be  is  in 
receipt  of  a  large  income;  he  has  a  place  in  society; and  lie  has 

met  and  renewed  relations  with  Io  Welland.  whose  husband  is 
awaiting  death  in  a  sanatorium  and  whom  she  is  too  high-minded 
to  divorce,  tho  she  seems  to  have  no  objection  to  Bannek 
advances. 

Circumstances  force  Banneker  to  give  up  his  job  and  return 
to  Manzanita,  the  scene  of  his  first  meeting  with  Io,  whose 
husband  has  finally  died,  and  who  is  now  free  to  marry  the  only 
man  she  ever  loved.  We  are  given  to  understand  that  she  does 
so,  tho  it  would  be  quite  in  character  were  she  to  make  what 
is  known  in  fiction  as  The  Great  Renunciation  and  leave  poor 
Banneker  in  the  lurch  as  she  did  on©   before. 

Bui  the  "heart  interest"  is  not  what  captures  the  reader 's 
attention;  indeed,  some  might  think  the  book  would  be  as  enter- 
taining were  Io  banished  entirely  from  its  pages.  It  is  the  pic- 
ture of  newspaper  life  in  New  York  that  interests  as;  the  in- 
and  outs  of  the  business,  the  office  politics,  the  compromises 
made  with  honesty,  the  disintegration  of  moral  character  which 
seems  the  almost  inevitable  result  of  journalistic  work.  Many 
of  the  characters  are  natural,  tho  perhaps  Banneker  is  too 
phenomenal  in  his  success  to  be  counted  among  them.  On  the 
staff  of  The  Patriot  is  ('apron,  "a  man  of  blameless  domesticity, 
he  was  intellectually  and  professionally  a  sex-monger";  Sever- 
ance, who  is  responsible  for  the  general  sensationalism  of  the 
paper  and  consequently  for  its  growth;  Sheffer,  the  man  who 
prefers  comics  to  cartoons,  because  the  latter  make  the  reader 
think;  and  Russell  Edmonds,  the  man  of  long  experience  in 
journalism,  who  sees  things  much  as  they  are.  The  book  i- 
long,  but  it  is  not  dull,  for  its  pages,  like  the  streets  of  the  city 
it  describes,  are  crowded  Avith  people  and  full  of  incident. 


IS   THIS  A  NEW   "L'ABBE    CONSTANTIN "  ? 

THE  modern  translation  from  the  French  that  scores  a 
conspicuous  success  in  English  reading  lands  is  the 
exception.  The  novelists  that  have  come  to  be  recog- 
nized as  standard,  Victor  Hugo  and  Balzac  and  Dumas,  and 
later  Daudet,  and  to  an  extent  Zola,  have  of  course  had  their 
audience,  but  the  individual  French  novel  that  becomes  a"bes1 
seller"  in  the  sense  that  it  goes  into  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
copies  appears  apparently  only  about  once  in  a  generation.  For 
the  past  thirty  years  pubbshers  have  been  vainly  looking  for  a 
new  "Iron-Master,"  and  especially  for  a  new  "L'Abbe  C'on- 
stantin."  In  Ludovic  Halevy's  idyllic  love  story  there  was  a 
strong  Canadian  flavor,  the  heroine  of  the  book  and  her  sister 
being  from  that  lost  province  that  has  remained  in  spirit  more 
French  than  the  colonies  that  France  has  retained.  Is  Louis 
Henion's  "Maria  Chapdelaine,"  a  tale  of  the  Lake  St.  John 
country,  destined  to  be  a  new  "L'Abbe  Constantin"?  In 
France  the  book  has  sold  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
copies;  Canada  has  called  for  edition  after  edition,  and  in  the 
United  States  the  story,  translated  by  W.  H.  Blake,  has  just 
been  brought  out  by  the  Macmillan  Company 

The  author  of  "Maria  Chapdelaine,"  Louis  Hemon.  died 
some  years  ago  in  the  flower  of  his  youth.  He  was  killed  in  a 
railway  accident  at  Chapleau,  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  July 
8,  1913.  Born  at  Brest  in  October.  1880,  he  was  educated  in 
Paris,  there  taking  his  degree  in  modern  Oriental  languages. 
His  first  contribution  to  literature  was  a  story,  "La  Riviere," 
submitted  in  competition  to  a  Paris  sporting  newspaper,  l'e/o. 
in  1904.  The  story  won  the  first  prize,  and  the  prediction  thai 
its  author  would  eventually  achieve  a  distinguished  place  in 
letters.  To  Velo  and  to  L'Auto,  another  sporting  newspaper. 
he  contributed  many  leading  articles  on  sporting  and  literary 
subjects.  His  wandering  spirit  took  him  to  England  for  a  long 
stay,  and  there  he  acquired  such  a  command  of  the  languagi 
that  he  spoke  it  as  well  as  he  did  French.  In  1908  he  published 
a  novel,  "Lizzie  Blakeston,"  which  was  much  admired  for  man- 
ner and  fidelity  of  portraiture.  French  newspapers  printed 
other  stories  and  novels  by  him.  and  La  Patric  of  Montreal,  on 
January  12,  1912,  contained  an  article  by  him:  "Quebec:  Yille 
Francaise."  In  Canada  he  lived  for  a  year  and  a  half,  in  1912 
and  1913.  In  order  to  learn  the  ways  of  the  people  al  tirst 
hand  he  spent  months  as  a  field  laborer  on  the  farms,  especially 
in  the  Lake  St.  John  country,  at  Roherval.  St.  Gedeon,  and  at 
the  Peribonka  of  the  story.  "Maria  Chapdelaine"  was  then 
written. 

It  is  a  tale  of  great  delicacy  and  great  simplicity;  the  story  of 
the  heart  of  a  little,  devout  French  Canadian  girl,  whom  fate 
has  placed  in  the  cruel  solitudes  where  the  winter  lasts  from 
October  till  May.  A  few,  swiftly  speeding  weeks  of  torrid  heat, 
and  then  once  again  the  icy  brumal  blast  becomes  the  protagonist. 
"Ere  long  there  sweeps  from  out  the  cold  north  a  mighty  wind 
like  the  final  sentence  of  death,  the  cruel  ending  of  a  repru 
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and  soon  the  poor  leaves,  brown,  red  and  golden,  shaken  too 
unkindly,  strow  the  ground;  the  snow  covers  them,  and  the 
white  expanse  has  only  for  adornment  the  somber  green  of  trees 
that  alter  not  their  garb-triumphing  now,  as  do  those  women 
inspired  with  bitter  wisdom  w  ho  barter  their  right  to  beauty  for 
life  everlasting."  \t  is  a  setting  where  life  seems  to  be  a  con- 
tinuous entrenching  against  eold,  and  defense  against  hunger, 
where  outside,  the  neighboring  forest  and  even  the  fields  won 
from  il,  are  an  alien,  unfriendly  world. 

But  cold  as  is  the  air  from  the  vast  sweeps  it  is  pure,  as  pure 
as  the  love  that  stirs  Maria  Chapdelaine 's  gentle  heart.  That 
tove  is  all  for  Francois  Paradis,  the  trapper  who,  with  words 
unspoken  but  understood,  has  gone  forth  to  a  winter  among  t  he 
woods  of  the  north.  For  Francois  are  her  prayers.  'The 
thousand  Aves  have  been  said"  she  murmurs  to  herself,  "but 
I  have  not  yel  asked  for  anything  .  .  .  not  in  words"  She  had 
thought  thai  perhaps  it  were  not  needful;  that  the  Divinity 
might  understand  without  hearing  words  shaped  by  lips — Mary 
above  all  .  .  .  Who  had  been  a  woman  upon  earth.  But  at 
last  her  simple  mind  was  taken  with  a  doubt,  and  she  tried  to 
find  speech  for  the  favor  she  was  seeking.  Francois  Paradis.  .  . 
Most  surely  it  concerns  Francois  Paradis.  Hast  thou  already 
guessed  it,  O  Mary,  full  of  grace?  How  might  she  frame  this 
her  desire  without  impiety?  That  he  should  be  spared  hard- 
ship in  the  woods.  .  .  .  That  he  should  be  true  to  his  word  and 
give  up  {Linking  aud  swearing.  .  .  .  Thai  he  return  in  the 
spring.  .  .  That  he  return  in  the  spring.  .  .  .  She  goes  no  fur- 
ther, for  it  seems  to  her  that  when  he  is  with  her  again,  his  promise 
kept,  all  the  happiness  in  the  world  must  be  within  their  reach, 
unaided  .  .  .  almost  unaided  ...  if  it  be  not  presumptuous 
.so  to  think. 

But  Francois  does  not  return  in  the  spring.  He  is  lost  in  the 
Christmas  snowstorm,  and  Maria,  hearing  the  story,  feels  the 
cold  smite  her  like  the  hungry  blade  of  a  sword,  and  sees  the 
forest  leaping  towards  her  in  menace,  its  inscrutable,  face  con- 
cealing a  hundred  dreadful  secrets.  Brave-hearted,  buoyed  up 
by  faith,  she  lives  on.  Other  suitors  come,  not  to  take  Francois' 
place,  bin  to  -often  her  grief.  Lorenzo  Surprenanl  tells  her  of 
the  towns  far  to  the  south,  the  never-ending  spectacle  of  fine 
streets  Hooded  with  ligln  al  evening.  For  a  time  she  is  templed, 
not  by  his  avowals  of  love,  honest  and  sincere  tho  they  were, 
bui  hv  the  lures  of  a  life  so  different  from  her  own.  Finally, 
there  is  another  voice,  a  voice  from  within,  a  voice  that  is  the 
call  of  the  blood  and  that  rings  like  a  trumpet  call,  a  voice  that 
is  now  the  song  of  a  woman,  now  the  exhortation  of  a  priest. 
*" Three  hundred  years  ago  we  came  and  we  have  remained.  .  .  . 
We  bore  oversea  our  prayers  and  our  songs;  they  are  ever  the 
same.  .  .  .  We  have  held  fast,  so  that,  it  ma3  be,  many  centuries 
hence  the  world  will  look  upon  us  and  say:  These  people  are  of 
a  race-  thai  knows  not  how  to  perish!'  .  .  .  We  are  a  testimony. 
For  this  Ave  must  abide  in  that  Province  win  re  our  fathers 
dwelt,  living  as  they  have  lived.  SO  as  to  obey  the  unwritten 
command  that  once  shaped  itself  in  their  hearts,  thai  passed  to 
ours,  which  we  in  turn  musl  hand  on  to  descendants  innumer- 
able. In  this  land  of  Quebec  naught  shall  die  and  naught  shall 
sutler  change." 

Thus  Maria  Chapdelaine  makes  her  decision. 


SKINNYS  DIFFICULTIES 

Wild  killed  old  Wilbur  Drake'.'  Or  rather  who  did  not 
kill  him.  for  the  interesl  of  "The  Hermit  of  Turkey 
Hollow,"  by  Arthur  Train  (Macmillan),  lies  in  the  effort 
of  a  lawyer  to  prove  the  innocence  of  a  gentle,  half-witted  man 
who  is  suspected  of  the  murder. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  small  town  of  Pottsville  was  a 
shack  tenanted  by  a  man  of  whom  little  was  known  and  about 
whom,  in  consequence,  much  was  surmised.  He  was  supposed 
to  be  posse-1  of  mysterious  wealth,  he  was  known  to  drink, 
he  was  generally  a  -hade  woozy  in  the  upper  story,  and  no  one 
could  remember  when  he  had  not  lived  in  the  shanty  in  Turkey 

Hollow,  a  sufficiently  com  tort  able  place  of  abode  which  contained 
one  incongruous  piece  of  furniture,  a  tine,  old  tall  clock. 

Skinny  the  Tramp  is  a  feeble-minded  youth  with  fondness  for 
the  open  road.  He  is  the  recipient  every  year  of  two  hundred 
dollar.-,  the  income  of  a  trusl  fund  created  by  his  mot  her's  will 
and  twice  a  year  this  wanderer  turns  up  in  Pottsville  to  receive 
his  semi-annual  dividend  from  the  hand  of  Squire  Mason,  his 
mother's  executor.  Hezekiah  Mason  is  an  unpleasant  type  of 
country  lawyer,  avaricious,  dishonesl  and  extremely  unpopular. 
Hi-  effort-  to  become  a  member  of  The  Sacred  Camels  of  King 
Menelik,  the  -elect  secret  society  to  which  all  desirable  Pottsville 
male-  belong,  having  been  unsuccessful,  he  devoles  himself  to 
the  task  of  getting  even  with  the  community.  In  pursuil  of  this 
congenial  job  he  finds  himself  itv  a  position  to  get  a  stranglehold 
on   one  of  the   hading  COUnty   politicians  if  he  can   produce   live 


thousand  dollars.  The  opportunity  is  too  good  to  lose  and  he  ap- 
propriates the  trust  fund  belonging  to  James  Hawkins,  otherwise 
known  as  Skinny  the  Tramp.  Unfortunately  the  man  defaults 
whose  mortgage  he  holds  and  upon  whom  he  has  relied  to  pay 
back  Skinny,  and  when  the  latter  appears  to  collect  his  income 
Mason  is  obliged  to  borrow  the  money  from  a  local  tradesman. 

Things  are  in  this  state,  when  one  day  a  man  named  Emerson, 
who  was  cutting  brush  in  Turkey  Hollow,  hears  a  shot  and  a 
cry  for  help,  and  rushing  to  the  shanty  finds  the  hermit  lying 
on  his  back  on  the  floor,  the  blood  gushing  from  his  mouth,  a 
piece  of  gold  in  his  hand,  and  broken  clay  pot  beside  him.  In  a 
moment  he  has  breathed  his  last  and  Emerson  dashes  from  the 
hut,  searches  the  woods  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  bui  in  vain, 
and  then  makes  all  speed  for  Pottsville. 

•lust  before  hearing  the  shot  Emerson  had  seen  Skinny  cruis- 
ing about  among  the  bushes  and  now  suspects  him  of  having 
had  a  hand  in  the  killing.  He  rushes  into  the  town  shouting 
"'murder!"  and  Squire  Mason  hearing  his  story,  at  once,  as 
public  prosecutor,  orders  the  arrest  of  Skinny,  who  has  just 
passed  by.  He  is  overtaken,  and  things  look  black  for  him,  for 
there  is  mud  on  his  boots,  blood  on  his  hand  and  gold  in  his 
pocket.  Some  instinct  warns  him  to  say  nothing  and  no  amount 
of  questioning  can  elicit  anything  from  him,  so  he  is  locked  up 
to  aw  ail  the  action  of  the  Grand  Jury. 

The  cas^  comes  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Ephraim  Tutt,  a  lawyer 
of  whom  we  have  heard  before,  and  he  undertakes  the  defense  of 
Skinny,  of  whose  innocence  he  feels  sure.  Whether  he  can  con- 
vince the  jury  is  another  matter.  After  much  questioning  the 
case  stands  thus:  The  tramp  was  seen  in  Turkey  Hollow  just 
before  the  murder  was  committed.  A  footprint  near  1  he  hermit's 
door  corresponds  with  Shinny's  shoes.  Gold  pieces  are  found 
upon  him  similar  to  the  one  clasped  in  the  dead  man's  hand. 
As  an  offset  to  this  is  set  the  kindly  nature  of  the  prisoner  and 
the  fact  that  Emerson  swears  that  it  was  four  o'clock  by  the 
hermit's  timepiece  when  he  found  the  body,  and  it  was  almost 
precisely  at  that  hour  that  Skinny  had  been  seen  in  the  barber's 
shop  in  Pottsville,  thus  proving  an  alibi. 

It  has  entered  Squire  Mason's  head  that  if  Skinny  were  out 
of  the  way  he  could  absorb  the  tramp's  annual  income  "without 
any  one  being  the  wiser  and  this  adds  to  his  fervor  as  prosecutor. 
Mr.  Tutt  is  a,  keen  reader  of  faces  and  he  soon  perceives  the 
Squire's  anxiety  to  fasten  the  murder  on  the  prisoner.  He 
also  sees  something  else,  to  his  great  dismay.  A  glance  at  some 
photographs  of  the  scene,  taken  a  couple  of  hours  after  the 
murder,  shows  that  the  hermit's  clock  had  stopped  at  four.  If 
Shinny's  alibi  is  to  be  established  other  evidence  must  be 
forthcoming.  Tutt  doesn't  know  whether  the  Squire  has  noticed 
the  (dock  face;  the  jury  has  not  seen  the  photographs  and  if  they 
do  may  not  observe  the  damning  fact,  but  the  risk  is  too  great  to 
be  run  so  Emerson  must  be  questioned  again.  This  is  difficult, 
as  he  has  taken  a  job  as  lumberman  and  left  town,  but  Tutt 
perseveres  and  after  much  trouble  Emerson  appears  as  witness 
with  other  evidence  that  exonerates  poor  Skinny  and  incidentally 
exposes  the  machinal  ions  of  the  Squire. 

The  story  is  rather  loosely  constructed,  and  it  seems  odd 
that  the  principal  tradesman  of  the  place  should  not  have  been 
aware  that  in  stamping  his  name  upon  some  bank  bills  he 
was  laying  himself  open  to  prosecution.  But  without  this  lapse 
it  would  have  been  harder  to  have  cleared  Skinny,  so  the 
reader  must  not  be  too  particular. 


ANOTHER  MODERN  MARRIAGE 

ONE  wishes  that  Mr.  E.  F.  Benson  would  devote  less  time 
to  plot  in  his  stories  and  more  to  the  delineation  of  char- 
acter, for  in  that  line  he  has  an  able  touch.  His  latest 
book  "Lovers  and  Friends"  (Doran,  $2.00)  opens  with  an 
enchanting  sketch  of  a  well-born  egoist  who  might  have  proved 
a  dangerous  rival  of  "Queen  Lucia"  had  he  moved  in  the  same 
circle  with  (hat  delectable  person.  Philip  Courthopeis  a  man  of 
good  family  who  in  early  life  had  studied  art  in  Paris.  Altho 
nol  especially  gifted  he  had  a  distinct  knack  at  catching  a  likeness 
I  hat  stood  iiim  in  good  stead,  and  it  was  while  painting  the 
portrait  of  a  rich  American  woman  some  eight  years  his  senior 
that  he  decided  to  make  himself  comfortable  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  by  a  rich  marriage.  The  lady  was  the  widow  of  a  Prussian 
Junker,  and  in  spite  of  a  dreadful  experience  with  one  husband 
she  was  soon  in  love  with  the  good-looking  young  artist  whose 
portrait,  of  her  was  so  flatteringly  like.  They  were  married,  but 
in  I  wo  years  her  lire  had  quite  burned  out  and  she  was  ready 
to  pay  him  two  thousand  pounds  a  year  and  give  him  the  care 
of  their  infant  daughter  Celia  on  condition  that  he  did  not 
interfere  with  her  in  any  way.  The  arrangement  was  made  with 
equal  satisfaction  to  both. 

Oourthope    settled    in    the    little    watering   place    of    Merriby 
where,  a1  1  he  opening  of  t  he  storr  he  is  a  person  of  importance  in 
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Why  Screens  Wear  Out 
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Screen  Cloth 
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When  you  are  buying  door  or  window  screens  bear 
these  facts  in  mind — 

1.  Insect  screen  cloth  made  of  iron  or  steel  inevitably 
rusts  quickly  along  the  bottom  of  a  screen  — where 
moisture  collects — and  soon  becomes  useless. 

2.  Insect  screen  cloth  made  of  alloys  of  copper — copper 
and  tin  (bronze),  copper  and  zinc  (brass) — is  often 
of  uneven  quality  and  some  of  the  wires  will  disin- 
tegrate long  before  the  others.  A  screen  with  an 
opening  large  enough  to  admit  flies  and  mosquitoes 
is  little  better  than  no  screen  at  all. 

5.  Insect  screen  cloth  made  of  pure  high  grade  copper, 
produced  by  the  Roebling  process,  cannot  rust,  is  of 
uniform  quality  throughout,  and  is  unusually  stiff 
and  strong.  Under  like  conditions  it  will  outlast 
any  of  the  other  metals  by  many  years. 

Jersey  Copper  Screen  Cloth  is  made  from  w  ire  which 
is  99. 8  per  cent,  pure  copper.  This  copper  w  ire  is  pro- 
duced in  the  Roebling  Works  by  the  Roebling 
process.  It  gives  unequalled  service  under  the  most 
severe  climatic  conditions.  It  is  the  only  screen  cloth 
which  can  be  expected  to  last  when  used  near  salt 
water  or  in  the  tropics. 

You  can  obtain  Jersey  Copper  Screen  Cloth,  16  mesh 
(coarser  should  never  be  used)  in  most  of  the  better 
grades  of  custom  made  screens,  and  from  hardware 
and  building  supply  dealers  throughout  the  country. 
Manufacturers  attach  a   label   which  identifies  it. 

On  request  we  will  gladly  send  you  a  booklet 
entitled  "A  Matter  of  Health  and  Comfort.'  If 
you  are  a  home  owner  you  should  read  it. 

The  New  Jersey  Wire  Cloth  Company 

626  South  Broad  Street 


Trenton 


New  Jersey 
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end  at  once  for  a  liberal  Sample 
Sottle  of  delightful  Pacers  fiquid  Tar  Soap 


1  RV  IT,  and  you  will  immediately  appreciate 
the  refreshing,  and  cleansing  qualities  of  this — 
the  best  liquid  Soap  we  know  how  to  make. 
Delicately  perfumed. 

Ten  cents  will  bring  you  this  liberal  sized 
sample — enough  for  several  refreshing  shampoos. 
Your  druggist  can  supply  the  large  6-ounce  bottle. 

//  you  prefer,  send  2jc  and  we  will  send  you  samples  of  the  Liquid  and 
also  a  half-cake  of  Packer's  Tar  Soap,  together  with  a  sample  of  Packer's 
Charm,  a  skin  lotion  of  unusual  efficacy  for  chapped  face  and  hands. 

The  Packer  Manufacturing  Company,  Dept.  84A,   120  W.  32nd  St.,  New  York  City 

dian  Wholesale  Distributors:    Lymans,  Limited,  Montreal    The  Lyman  Bros.  &  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto 
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REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


Continued 


all  social  affairs.  President  of  the  County 
Club,  Treasurer  of  the  Golf  Club,  and 
Secretary  of  the  Lawn  Tennis  Club,  his 
position  is  sufficiently  important  to  satisfy 
even  his  vanity,  while  his  "Soirees  d'En- 
nui,"  given  every  other  week  during  the 
Merriby  season,  with  music,  dancing  and 
supper  so  carefully  thought  out  as  to  seem 
unpremeditated,  are  a  great  success.  In 
the  meantime  Mrs.  Courthope  Is  enjoying 
herself  tremendously  in  London  where  she 
is  achieving  the  main  object  of  her  life, 
which  is  to  know  vm-vv  one.  Finally  it 
dawns  on  her  that  her  daughter  is  among 
the  few  desirable  persons  whose  acquain- 
tance she  has  not  yet  made,  so  she  writes 
to  Courthope  and  proposes  to  drop  in  on 
him  shortly  for  dinner  on  her  way  to  Ex- 
mouth,  and  see  for  herself  what  Celia  is 
like.  The  inspection  proves  so  satisfactory 
that  she  instantly  suggests  to  her  husband 
Ihat  Celia  shall  come  to  her  for  an  indefinite 
stay,  and  offers  to  make  it  so  well  worth 
his  while  financially  that  he  consents,  tho 
this  part  of  the  negotiation  is  not  made 
public. 

From  this  moment  the  interest  in  the 
book  begins  to  wane.  Philip,  with  his 
vanity,  his  egotism  and  his  amusing  affec- 
tations, gives  place  to  Celia,  a  modern 
young  woman;  a  tribe  of  rattle-pated 
friends,  and  her  serious-minded  lover,  Lord 
Matcham.  Like  so  many  present-day 
heroines,  Celia's  idea  is  to  take  all  she  can 
get  without  much  thought  as  to  any  return 
being  made.  Lord  Matcham  has  a  good 
deal  to  offer  beside  his  love  and  de\otion 
and  Celia  accepts  all  without  caring  much 
for  the  giver.  The  usual  result  follows. 
She  finds  her  husband  rather  a  bore  and 
bestows  her  affections  on  a  handsome  young 
materialist  who  is  fcankly  out  for  the  best 
he  can  get  in  life.  It  would  not  be  fair  to 
the  author  to  say  how  the  book  ends — as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  closing  scene  leaves  the 
reader  a  good  deal  of  liberty  to  settle  things 
for  himself,  but  as  a  story  it  drags,  one  rea- 
son being  that  it  is  impossible  to  feel  much 
enthusiasm,  for  Celia  in  spite  of  her  beauty 
and  unhappiness.  In  fact,  the  modern 
heroine  is  getting  to  be  something  of  a 
nuisance  with  her  general  crabbedness  and 
discontent.  Insisting  upon  having  a  child 
if  she  is  single,  refusing  to  bear  one  if  mar- 
ried, never  in  love  with  her  husband,  no 
matter  what  his  merits,  and  generally 
attaching  herself  to  the  most  worthless  man 
of  her  acquaintance,  she  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing a  bore  of  the  first  water.  Lord  Mat- 
cham  is  faintly  reminiscent  of  Lord  Brayton 
in  'The  Climber,"  tho  he  is  not  such  a 
prig;  Mrs.  Courthope  is  an  inconsequent 
person, and  her  conversation  recalls  that  of 
l  he  gifted  Dodo,  only  it  is  more  foolish,  less 
pretentious  and  consequently  more  amus- 
ing. In  Philip  Courthope  Mr.  Benson  has 
given  us  another  of  those  characters  whom 
he  sketches  so  well,  and  our  chief  regret  is 
that  there  is  not  more  of  him  in  the  book 
and  less  of  the  tumultuous  Celia. 


A  NEW  NOVEL  OF  INDIA 

IF  some  of  the  glib  folk  who  call  them- 
selves by  the  singularly  inappropriate 
title  of  "Friends  of  India,"  and  are  not 
ashamed  of  doing  their  utmost  to  incite 
rebellion  in  a  friendly  state,  would  take 
the  trouble  to  read  Maud  Diver's  novel 
"Far  to  Seek"  (Houghton-Mifflin  Co.,  $2.00) 
they  would  learn  a  good  deal  concerning  that 


country  of  which  they  are  at  pr<  senl  igno- 
rant. Mrs.  Diver  writes  with  authority, 
and  if  she  chooses  to  put  her  information 
in  the  form  of  a  novl,  it  is  none  the  less 
accurate.  Horn  in  India,  the  daughter  of 
one  army  officer  in  the  Indian  Service  and 
wife  of  another,  almost  the  whole  of  her 
life  has  been  spent  in  that  country,  among 
people  whom  she  understands  and  appre- 
ciates. 

I  lei-  hero,  Roy  Sinclair,  is  the  son  of  Sir 
Neville  Sinclair  and  his  Indian  wife,  a 
Rajput  lady  of  high  degree,  and  so  far  from 
being  anything  like  the  usual  despised  Eu- 
rasian, Roy  is  represented  as  having  in- 
herited the  best  of  both  Fast  and  West  and 
showing  in  every  way  the  marks  of  race. 
The  early  part  of  the  book  records  the 
boy's  happy  childhood,  his  adoration  of 
his  mother  and  their  wonderful  unity  of 
spirit.  He  leads  the  usual  life  of  an  Fng- 
lish  lad  of  his  class,  goes  to  school  and  col- 
lege; makes  an  intimate  friend  of  Lance 
Desmond,  whose  father  is  an  Indian  officer, 
whom  the  readers  of  Mrs.  Diver's  books 
have  met  before,  and  at  Oxford  encounters 
two  of  his  own  cousins,  Dyan  Singh,  "hand- 
some and  fiery  young  India  at  its  best,' 
and  his  sister  Aruna,  who  by  dint  of  almost 
superhuman  perseverance  has  broken  with 
tradition   sufficiently   to   enter   Somerville 

<  'ollege. 

Roy's  nature  is  complex,  and  it  is  this 
curious  blending  of  East  and  West  that 
the  author  tries  to  show  us.  His  feeling 
for  India  is  so  strong  that  he  decides  to  go 
there  as  soon  as  he  has  finished  at  Oxford. 
and  his  great  desire  is  to  write  a  book  that 
will  bring  England  and  India  nearer  to- 
get  her  and  contribute  to  their  better  mutual 
understanding. 

The  greater  part  of  the  book  is  given  over 
to  Roy's  Indian  experiences,  which  embrace 
many  sides  of  life.  His  grandfather  is  a 
statesman  high  in  the  confidence  of  the 
Government,  enlightened,  with  a  large  and 
vigorous  mind.  His  wife,  whom  he  had 
once  dreamed  of  educating,  had  "hardened 
into  the  narrow,  tyrannical  woman,"  but 
in  his  daughter,  Roy's  mother,  he  had  found 
the  intimate  companionship  he  had  craved 
and  in  a  measure  created.  Dyan,  by  this 
time  once  more  in  India,  has  fallen  under 
the  spell  of  various  agitators  who  "extol 
passion  and  rebellion  in  terms  of  a  creed 
that  enjoins  detachment  from  both;  in- 
citing to  political  murder,  under  sanction 
of  the  divine  dictum  'who  kills  the  body 
kills  naught.'"  Still  another  type  of  Ori- 
ental is  portrayed  in  Chandranath,  the 
man  whose  veneer  of  English  education 
barely  covers  the  shiftiness,  cowardice  and 
cruelty  of  the  inferior  Eastern  nature. 

No  book  dealing  with  Indian  life  would 
be  complete  without  a  picture  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian,  and  Mrs.  Diver  shows  us  the  best 
and  perhaps  the  worst  of  the  tribe.  The 
former  in  the  persons  of  those  many  con- 
scientious, upright,  high-minded  officers, 
beloved  by  their  native  troops  and  all  over 
whom  they  have  been  placed.  The  latter 
she  has  presented  in  the  predatory  tho 
respectable  woman,  with  a  daughter  to 
marry,  and  who  looks  upon  all  Orientals  as 
an  inferior  people,  placed  here  to  afford  an 
income  and  a  position  to  the  superior  Brit- 
ish who  have  "conquered"  them.  This 
last  type  forms  a  real  danger  from  which 
b'o.\  barely  escapes,  to  return  to  England 
and  the  happier  destiny  which  awaits  him 
1  here. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  in  a  brief  notice 
of  this  book  more  than  a  very  limited  idea 
of  its  contents.  It  is  a  fairly  long  story, 
well  written,  full  of  beautiful  descriptions 
of  that  wonderful  count r\  whose  very  name 
spells  magic  to  most  of  us,  and  every  p;;i_r< 


What  kind  of 
company  does 
your  boy  keep? 

You  were  the  first  companions  he 
knew— his  "Daddy,"  his  "Mudger." 
Lovingly  you  watched  and  helped  his 
eager   reaching  out  for  understanding. 

Already  those  days  are  but  a  memory. 
Now  he  is  beginning  to  form  companicn- 
ships  of  his  own  choosing.  Are  hi.> 
chums  the  kind  of  fellows  who  wJl 
give  him  something  substantial  and 
worth  while,  or  will  their  association 
warp  and  twist  his  outlook  on  life? 

You  don't  know!  But  you  do  know 
that  right  now  he  needs  companions 
with   wholesome,    healthy    ideals. 

The  American  Boy's  specially 
written  stories  are  peopled  with  just 
the  fellows  your  boy  ought  to  know, 
live  wire,  up-and-doing  boys  and  men 
who  will  captivate  your  boy's  admira- 
tion, and  make  him  one  with  them- 
selves. Without  preaching  they  will 
take  him  away  from  the  world  of  streets 
and  corner  gossip,  away  to  clean, 
healthy  adventures,  accomplishments, 
travel. 

Its  articles  will  instruct  him  in 
sports,  games,  fascinating  mechanics. 
He  will  see  through  the  eyes  of  real 
heroes,  who  will  fire  his  ambition  and 
awake  his  dormant  abilities.  Con- 
sciously and  subconsciously  he  will 
absorb  the  spirit  of  fair  play,  honor, 
clean  thinking,  courage  to  hit  the  line 
hard,   generosity,   helpfulness. 

Every  boy  should  have  THE  AMERICAN 
BOY.  It  is  helping  a  half  million  other  boys 
between  the  ages  of  10  and  20  to  become  real 
men.     It  can  help  yours. 

Give  your  boy  and  that  other  boy  you  want 
to  help  the  advantage  of  right  concepts,  sym- 
pathetically presented.  Give  him  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  THE   AMERICAN    BOY. 

Again  THE  AMERICAN  BOY  is 
$2.00  a  year  by  mail,  20  cents  a 
copy  at  news-stands.  Subscribe 
for  a  year  or  leave  a  standing 
order  at  your  news-dealer's. 

American  Bo/ 


THE   SPRAGUE    PUBLISHING   CO. 
No.    380    American    Bldg..    Detroit.    Mich. 
Enclosed    Bnd    $2.00.    foi     »  The 

IMEIIICAN    Boi  Og   "lit.    the 

corn  nl  issue,   to 

Name 

Addiesa 


J 
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HolderTop  Shaving  Stick 

The  holder  holds 
Tight  as  a  nut  and  for  the 
same  reason 

THE  stick  with  its  thread- 
ed metal  collar  is  like  a 
bolt.  The  threaded  metal 
collar  is  like  a  nut.  Screw 
the  stick  into  the  holder  and 
it  stays.  It's  got  to.  It  simply 
CAN'T  loosen,  wobble  or 
fall  out,  because  its  grip  is  based  upon  a  bed-rock 
principle  of  mechanics.     And  that's  that. 

As  for  the  lather,  well  it's  the  Williams'  lather, 
to  use  a  superlative.  Preparatory  lather,  lather  that 
really  prepares.  Lather  that  holds  its  moisture  as 
tenaciously  as  the  holder  holds  the  stick;  lather  that 
works;  that  softens  the  toughest  beard  down  to  the 
very  roots;  that  softens  the  skin — mark  that — and 
lubricates  it  as  well,  removing  the  last,  least  excuse 
for  friction  and  irritation. 

We  Offer  You  Concrete  Evidence 

Let  us  send  you  a  regular  size  box  with  a  trial 
length  stick  in  it  to  demonstrate  both  holder  and 
lather.  When  this  trial  stick  has  been  used  up, 
you  can  re-load  the  box  indefinitely  with  regular 
large,  money-saving  re-loads.  Scud  us  111  cents  for 
the  introductory  box  and  stick.     Dept.  81. 

THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  COMPANY 
Glastonbury,  Conn. 


To  all  the  above  add 
Aqua  Velva 

If  you  would  pile  luxury  on 
luxury,  use  Aqua  Velva  after 
shaving.  It  feel>  great  and  keeps 
the  -.kin  like  velvet.  Get  a  large 
bottle  from  your  dealer  or  send 
us  your  name  for  a  free  postpaid 
trial  bottle.  This  offer  good  only 
in  U.  S.  A.     Dept.  81A. 


Williams' 
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of  it  breathes  the  ardent  desire  of  the 
author  for  a  fuller  and  more  complete 
mutual  understanding  of  the  two  countries 
so  dear  to  her. 


TWO  GIRLS  AND  TOO  MUCH 
TEMPERAMENT 

WE  meet  her  first  when  she  is  only 
eight  years  old,  but  that  does  not 
prevent  her  from  trying  to  bear  the  trou- 
bles of  the  world,  nor  from  being  one  of  the 
greatest  troubles  in  her  own  home.  Indeed, 
she  got  her  nickname  through  this  faculty, 
and  was  known  as  "Trouble-the- House," 
title  of  the  book  by  Kate  Jordan  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  $1.90).  It  was  a  term  she 
hated  with  intensity;  for  she  had  no  desire 
to  be  a  trouble;  rather,  she  wished  to  be 
an  angel,  an  angel  like  her  little  sister,  who 
looked  like  an  Easter  lily,  wliite  and  gold, 
shimmering  like  moonlight,  gentle  as  a 
breeze  in  spring.  Was  it  her  fault  that  -  le 
was  dark  and  freckled,  that  the  world  was 
peopled  with  dangers  to  her,  that  she  had 
an  imagination  which  foreboded  all  manner 
of  terrible  things,  and  an  active  mind  that 
went  with  a  rush  to  meet  the  peril  she  saw 
(Mining?  Xo,  it  wras  no  fault  of  hers  that 
her  temperament,  Irish  and  creative,  was 
too  much  for  any  small  girl  to  handle. 

It  is  Sunday  when  we  meet  her,  and  she 
and  her  sister  go  to  church — to  Sunday- 
s/hool.  There  they  hear  a  lesson  on  the 
end  of  the  world,  and  the  teacher  spares  no 
pains  to  make  it  a  thriller.  All  the  familiar 
horrors  are  dwelt  upon,  the  inevitability 
of  the  whole  affair  clearly  conveyed,  with 
t  he  awful  fact  that  it  is  due  at  any  moment, 
even  when,  as  the  Bible  tells,  "no  one  is 
thinking  of  it."  Yes,  that  point  is  made 
much  of  by  the  teaclfer.  For  Susy,  sick 
with  terror,  asks  her  if  they  aren't  to  be 
given  a  little  warning,  given  a  chance  to  be 
sorry,  to  pray.  "Don't  rely  on  last  hour 
repentance,  dear.  Try  always  to  be  a  good 
little  girl,  for  Gabriel's  trumpet  will  call  us 
to  account  for  our  sins  when  no  one  is  think- 
ing of  it.  That's  what  the  Bible  says 
plainly." 

Oh,  never-to-be-forgotten  Sunday!  Susy 
fled  to  the  attic,  there  to  try  to  think  mat- 
ters out.  But  there  seemed  no  help.  In 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  all  those  horrors 
might  be  due  and  active.  Fear  shook  her. 
Was  there  no  escape?  Then  there  leapt 
into  her  mind  the  memory  of  the  statement 
that  only  when  no  one  was  thinking  of  it 
would  it  come.  Well,  then,  it  was  plain 
that  it  should  be  thought  of,  and  thought  cf 
constantly.    Here  was  her  work. 

"From  that  moment,  as  long  as  she  lived, 
she  would  never,  never  forge,  the  Day  of 
Judgment;  not  even  for  a  second!" 

With  the  amazing  singleheartedness  pos- 
sible only  to  a  child  she  sets  about  her  task. 
All  Sunday,  all  Sunday  night  she  thought. 
In  the  morning  she  looked  strange. 

"Your  eyes  are  like  two  burned  holes  in 
a  blanket,  Susy.    Do  you  feel  sick''" 

'"No,"  said  Susy,  absently,  trying  to 
center  her  thoughts  on  the  sea  giving  up  its 
dead. 

During  the  day,  do  what  she  would,  she 
kept  falling  asleep.  At  three  she  could  not 
keep  her  eyes  open  any  longer.  She  woke, 
astonished  to  find  herself  in  TTed,  and  a 
clock  sounding,  told  her  it  was  ten.  For 
seven  hours  she  had  imperiled   the  world! 

But  after  that  she  kept  awake  till  morn- 
ing, and  for  most  of  tiie  day  following.    But 
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she  realized  the  thing  was  too  much  for  her. 
She  Would  take  Genevieve,  her  small  sister, 
who  had  been  watching  her  with  startled 
eyes,  knowing  that  Susy  was  up  to  some- 
thing, she  would  let  Genevieve  do  some  of 
the  watching  and  thinking  while  she  took  a 
good  sleep. 

Of  course  Genevieve  proves  a  weak  horse 
at  tugging  such  a  load.  A  friend  called  in 
to  assist,  fails  also,  and  Su>y  breaks  under 
the  strain.  She  falls  ill,  and  it  is  a  week 
before  she  really  knows  anything  about  it. 
Then  she  manages  to  lell  her  mother  and 
father  her  trouble,  and  she  is  made  free 
again,  told  of  a  God  of  love  who  somehow 
wiped  out  the  Judgment  Day  in  her  mind. 

Hut  if  it  isn't  one  thing,  it's  another. 
Some  time  later  a  new  family  came  to  live 
near  the  Giharrys,  a  family  possest  of 
twin  daughters,  little  things  exactly  alike. 
Twins  were  new  in  the  experience  of 
the  Gilvarry  children.  Susy  passionately 
adopted  the  twin  idea.  She  and  Genevieve 
also  should  be  twins..  And  since  they  must 
look  just  alike,  and  since  Genevieve  was 
the  fair  and  desirable  one,  then  it  was  up  to 
her  to  look  like  her  sister.  Staining  herself 
would  help  her  to  grow  smaller,  rubbing  her 
face  with  vinegar  would  surely  take  off  her 
freckles  and  make  her  pale,  and  she  decided 
to  bleach  her  hair  with  borax,  having  over- 
heard a  remark  to  the  effect  that  borax 
had  poweis  in  that  direction.  Pleading 
with  her  mother,  she  persuaded  that 
harassed  lady  to  dress  the  two  of  them 
alike,  and  she  and  Genevieve,  equally  inter- 
ested in  the  experiment,  gave  each  other  new 
and  twin-like  names,  Susy  becoming  Dorine, 
while  Genevieve  harmonized  with  Gorine. 

She  had  to  steal  the  borax,  and  the  two 
(diose  a  day  when  Himself  and  Herself  being 
away,  and  nurse  Margaret  occupied  in  the 
kitchen,  they  were  left  alone  to  play.  They 
started  work  at  once,  and  got  everything 
going  splendidly — except  for  the  fact  that 
they  had  got  hold  of  plaster  of  Paris  instead 
of  borax.  When  the  plaster,  well  mixed 
with  water  and  with  Susy's  hah,  got  in  its 
fine  work  it  almost  lifted  the  scalp  off  the 
child's  head,  and  threw  both  youngsters 
into  a  panic.  Once  again  Susy  had  to  go 
to  bed,  with  her  hair  shaved,  and  to  add  to 
her  wo  mumps  developed.  By  the  time 
she  was  up  again  twinship  was  cast  into 
the  discard.  Not  only  did  it  seem  impossi- 
ble of  attainment,  but  she  had  heard  that 
one  twin  was  apt  to  die — they  aren  t  usu- 
ally very  strong,  poo?"  dears — and  she 
was  content. 

But  the  book  is  no  mere  chronicle  of  curi- 
ous escapades  and  funny  mischances,  ft 
is  a  singularly  vivid  picture  of  the  mind  and 
soul  of  a  growing  child  and  girl;  a  girl  who 
has  in  her  the  writer's  urge  for  expression, 
1  lie  writer's  imagination,  a  girl  of  tempest  u- 
ouscharacter;  and  she  is  depicted  with  humor 
and  insight.  It  is  seldom  that  any  one  who 
has  left  childhood  can  recall  the  ways  of  it, 
heart  and  mind,  but  Kate  Jordan  has  the 
power  to  do  so.  It  is  a  child,  it  is  childhood, 
that  she  draws  in  the  book,  a  child's  pangs 
of  joy  or  pain  that  she  remembers  and  re- 
creates. The  child's  world  is  not  our  world. 
We  can  look  into  it  from  our  place,  but  we 
can  not  enter  it  unless  memory  and  imagi- 
nation prop  us  on  either  side,  and  looking 
into  it  is  very  different  from  looking  out 
from  it.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  so 
busy  as  a  child;  an  idle  child  is  as  unlikely 
a  phenomenon  as  an  idle  bird.  Their  play, 
their  thought,  their  every  act  is  an  intense 
life  to  children,  their  make-believe  terribly 
real.  Even  the  most  commonplace  child 
lives  in  no  divided  sense  his  own  life.  The 
more  fanciful  and  rich  his  temperament  the 
more  he  follows  aroad  barred  to  adult  senses. 

Kate  Jordan  has  written  in  this  book  her 


Extraordinary 


The  new  MAJESTIC 

(56,000  tons) 
largest  ship  in  the  world 


The  new  HOMERIC 

(35,000  tons) 

largest  twin-screw  steamer 

in  the  zvorld 


The  OLYMPIC 

(46,500  tons) 

knozvn  internationally  for 

her  magnificence 


THE  White  Star  Line  announces  that  begin- 
ning in  the  spring  of  1922  these  great  liners 
— three  of  the  world's  largest  ships — will  main- 
tain a  weekly  schedule  of  sailings  from  New 
York  to  Cherbourg  and  Southampton. 

Teamed  together  on  the  Cherbourg- South- 
ampton route,  the  Majestic,  Homeric  and 
Olympic  provide  regular  passenger  service  with 
a  class  of  accommodations  heretofore  obtain- 
able only  at  intervals,  and  to  a  limited  propor- 
tion of  European  visitors. 

For  individual  grandeur,  power  and  luxurious 
appointments,  each  ship  marks  the  high  tide  of 
achievement  in  providing  comfort  at  sea.  The 
experience  and  finished  skill  of  White  Star  ser- 
vice which  has  created  the  reputation  of  a  long 
line  of  famous  ships,  culminating  in  the  prestige 
of  the  Olympic,  maintains  last  word  standards 
aboard  these  mighty  vessels. 

The  spring  schedule  has  been  arranged  so  as 
to  provide  full  convenience  of  service  for  those 
experienced  travelers  who  plan  their  trips  in 
time  for  the  springtime  gayety  and  beauty  of 
England  and  the  Continent. 

xxWhite  Star  Linext 

International     Mercantile     Marine     Company 

No.  1  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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Corns 

Lift  Right  Off 


• 


Drop  a  little  "Freezone"  on  a  touchy  corn  or 
callus  for  a  few  nights.  Instantly  it  stops  ach- 
ing, then  shortly  you  lift  it  right  off.  Doesn't 
hurt  a  bit. 

You  can  lift  off  every  hard  corn,  soft  corn,  corn 
between  the  toes,  and  the  "hard-skin"  cal- 
luses on  bottom  of  feet.  Just  get  a  bottle  of 
"Freezone"  at  any  drug  store,  anywhere. 

Edward  Wesley  and  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


GOINTOBUSINESS 


for  Yourself 

I  establish  andoper- 
'  ate  a  "New 

Specialty  Candy  Factory"  in  your  community.  _  We    furai-h    cvery- 

tinnt? .  Money-makinjr  opportunity  unlimited.  Either  men  or  women. 

Big  Candy  Bookipf  Free.    Write  for  it  today.    Don't  put  it  off  ! 

W.  HILLYER  RAGSDALE,       Drawer   38.     EAST  ORANGE,  N.  J. 


Model  No.  10 
Remington 


Regular$100 
Machine 


$59.90 

Only  16  Cents  a  Day! 

And  This  Wonderful  Late  Model  Typewriter  is  Yours 
ONLY  85  LEFT 

All  Orders  Returned  When  This  Lot  Is  Sold 

-J.  \~m  v< .  c  ir  to  sell  "ut  35  No  10  k'-minetons  at 
once,  to  close  out  1921  stock  completely  within  oe»  few- 
weeks,  a  selected  lot  of  machines  that  originally  Bold  at 
the  regular  manufacturer's  price,  every  one  recon- 
structed, all  with  late  improvements  such  as  back 
spacer,  i  wo-color  ribbon,  etc 

See  It  at  Our  Expense 

ITon  don't  have  totake  anybody's  word  for  the  value  of 

these  machines.  Pro  ve  It  to  yourself .   Our  special  price  Is 

i9.90.    If  you  think  li  irga  in  or  If  you  are 

Sfled  wuli  it  in  .  return   it  to  US  within 

5  days,  and  you  will  be  nothing  out.    We  wain  \  on  to  see 
achlne  at  your  home  or  office,  work  on  it  for  5  days 
and  then  if  satisfied  it  is  yours  on  our  easy  payment  plan 
ofonlj  31 .7.i  a  month.    Cash  price  $53.90. 

Modal  No.  10  Remington  Standard,  visible  writer,  standard  key- 
board,  two-coior  ribbon,  back  spacer,  automatic  ribbon  reverse, 
shift-lock  key,  marsinal  stops,  variable  platen  for  writing-  on 
rale'i  paper,  inbuilt  tabulator  for  billing  purposes. 

FREE  TRIAL 
Learn  to  Operate  in  a  Few  Hours 

Send  only  S3  with  order.  All  machines  guaranteed  for  S 
yeara.  Fill  oat  coupon  now.  Begin  the  enjoyment  of  this 
wonderful  bargain  at  once.  Remember  we'll  take  it  back 
and  refund  your  (3  if  you  don't  like  it. 

Money  Refunded  If  Not  Satisfied 

INTERNATIONAL  TYPEWRITER  EXCHANGE 

177  N.  State  Street.  Chicago.  Dept    1750 
•bore   typewriter    P.  O.  I  ancloM  $3  depoHit 

ari'l  airree  to  remit  14. IT,  per  month  for  12  month*.     Title  to  remain 
•  II  fully  paid  for.     If  1  am  not  satisfied  alter  five  days.  I  will 
return  same  and  receive  refund  of  deposit. 


\  ami 

City  or  Town. 


St.  No. 


H  y   h  No 
.  .  .  Slntc 
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own  childhood,  her  own  young  girlhood. 
Somehow  she  has  never  lost  touch  with  her 
childhood  world,  and  she  is  able  to  take  us 
1  >ack  t  o  it  with  her.  It  is  worth  going  there, 
for  once  she  has  us  there  we  begin  to  remem- 
ber our  oAvn  vanished  time.  It  may  have 
been  different  enough  as  to  outside  facts. 
but  as  to  essentials  it  is  the  same.  Chil- 
dren are  never  strangers,  and  if  we  meet  as 
children  we  all  know  each  other. 

Besides  her  sister  Genevieve,  Susy  has  a 
brother,  Bob.  who,  being  away  at  school 
most  of  the  time,  enters  only  briefly  into 
the  narrative,  but  he  is  very  thoroughly 
there  when  he  does  come.  It  is  when  the 
children  are  older  that  he  makes  one  of 
l  hese  appearances.  Susy  has  begun  to 
write  by  this  time,  and  she  has  also  begun 
to  recite.     Bob  appreciates  the  latter  talent. 

"You've  got  a  career  ahead  of  you,  Susy." 
he  declared.     "You  feel  that,  of  course." 

Susy,  greatly  delighted,  admitted  that 
she  thought  it  likely. 

"Well,  it's  the  stage.  It  just  clamors 
for  you,  Susy.  ...  I  wish  I  could  see  you 
as  Juliet  ...    !" 

But  the  two  agree  that  the  family  is  too 
old-fashioned  to  permit  a  hope  of  realizing 
this  career.  It  is.  It  is  too  old-fashioned 
even  to  be  pleased  at  the  compromise  which 
brother  and  sister  decided  upon.  Susy 
should  be  a  public  speaker.  They  wrote  out 
a  large  number  of  cards  to  this  effect: 

Susy  Gilvarry 
Public  Speaker 
No.  —  Waverly  Place 

and  distributed  them  by  hand  to  passers-by. 

Unluckily  Himself  finds  a  number  of  these 
cards  strewn  where  the  aforesaid  passers-by 
had  dropt  them,  and  he  doesn't  like  it.  He 
makes  Bob  and  Susy  see  this  attitude  clearly . 

Bob  skives  up  for  the  present,  but  he 
knows  they  are  right,  and  he  gives  Susy  a 
parting  l>it  of  encouragemenl  and  comfort: 

"Buck  up,  Sis.  No  use  trying  to  teach 
the  family  anything-  ,  .  .  Stone  age!  It's 
a  wonder  they  don't  <ro  around  with  nothing 
on  but  fur  rugs,  and  instead  of  striking 
matches,  hit  stones  together  to  {ret  a  li<rht. 
You've  just  [jot  to  wait  till  you're  eighteen. 
Then—    Show  them!" 

Space  does  not  permit  merited  appre- 
ciation of  the  charm  with  which  Himself 
and  Herself  are  shadowed  forth  in  the 
I >ackground  of  colorful  and  active  days 
of  the  two  little  sisters  who  wished  they 
were  twins.  Himself  is  their  father,  whose 
parental  authority  is  so  imposing  that  it 
can  only  be  compassed  in  the  capitalized 
pronoun.  Herself,  their  mother,  is  no  less 
an  authority  than  Himself,  but  a  gentler 
one.  less  puzzled  by  girlish  fantasy,  tho 
none  the  less  fearful  of  worldly  snares  and 
pitfalls.  In  these  secondary  figures  the 
author  displays  anew  her  profound  under- 
standing with  the  imaginative  mind. 

Susy  isn't  eighteen  when  the  story  closes. 
but  she  is  earning  money  with  her  writing, 
and  so  is  Genevieve.  There  have  been 
more  troubles  in  the  home  than  little  Trou- 
ble-the-House,  and  the  two  young  things 
are  thrown  suddenly  from  childhood  into 
responsible  girlhood.  Bui  they  keep  their 
human  quality  and  their  sense  of  fun.  It 
is  ;i  book  as  real  as  an  apple  and  as  whole- 
some, with  the  tart  tang  of  truth. 


WHO  KILLED  THE  OLD  MAN? 

JACOB  HERAPATH'S  coachman 
brought  him  home  from  his  office  at 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  saw  him 
enter  the  house.  At  eight  o'clock  of  that 
same  morning  he  was  found  dead  in  that 
office,  a  bullet  through  his  temple,  the 
revolver  lying  beside  him.  It  is  a  case  of 
murder  or  suicide,  but  the  testimony  of  the 
surgeons  proves  that  his  death  had  taken 
place  fully  eight  hours  before.  Who  was  it, 
then,  who  had  been  driven  back  to  the 
Herapath  house  in  Portman  Square,  and 
how  was  he  connected  with  the  murder? 

The  people  nearest  to  Jacob  Herapath 
were  Peggie  Wynne,  his  niece,  who  lived 
with  him;  Barthorpe  Herapath.  his  nephew 
and  presumable  heir,  and  Mr.  Tertius.  a 
mild-mannered  old  gentleman  who  had 
occupied  a  suite  of  rooms  in  the  Portman 
Square  house  for  many  years,  but  of  whon 
little  was  known  by  any  but  Jacob  Hera- 
path. It  is  Mr.  Tertius  who,  after  the 
funeral,  produces  a  will,  witnessed  by  him- 
self and  a  Mr.  Frank  Burehill,  at  that  time 
Jacob  Herapath's  secretary,  in  whicl 
everything  is  left  to  Peggie,  and  Barthorpe's 
name  is  not  even  mentioned.  This  fur- 
nishes an  extra  stimulus  for  Barthorpe 'i 
investigations  and  he  proceeds  to  hunt  up 
Burehill  who,  he  has  reason  to  believe, 
knows  something  compromising  concerning 
his  uncle  and  had  tried  to  blackmail  him. 
If  he  can  get  hold  of  this  secret  it  may 
afford  a  clue  to  the  murderer.  He  finds 
Burehill.  and  after  much  discussion  they 
come  to  an  agreement.  Burehill  claims  to 
know  a  secret  which  will  place  Barthorpe 
in  possession  of  the  Herapath  property;  his 
price  is  ten  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  that 
property.  Should  the  secret  prove  useless 
his  claim  is  void.    To  this  Barthorpe  agrees. 

In  the  meantime  others  have  been  busy 
on  the  case.  Mr.  Triffitt,  a  newspaper  re- 
porter, sees  advancement  for  himself  if  he 
can  discover  the  truth.  Peggie  and  Mr. 
Tertius,  moved  by  their  affection  for  the 
dead  man,  are  also  actively  engaged,  and 
pretty  soon  things  come  to  light  that  are 
significant,  to  say  the  least.  At  Mr.  Hera- 
path's funeral  Triffitt  catches  sight  of  a 
lace  thai  he  has  seen  before,  and  on  inquiry 
learns  that  it  is  that  of  Mr.  Frank  Burehill. 
an  ex-secretary  of  Mr.  Herapath's.  When 
Triffitt  had  last  seen  him  he,  as  Mr.  Francis 
Bentham,  was  on  trial  in  a  small  Scotch 
town  for  murdering  his  rich  and  elderly  wife 
by  pushing  her  over  a  cliff.  The  verdict 
was  the  Scotch  one  of  "Not  Proven,"  but 
there  was  little  doubt  as  to  his  guilt.  Mr. 
Tertius,  for  his  part,  had  been  hunting  up 
the  taxi  driver  who  had  brought  Herapath 
that  night  from  the  House  of  Commons  to 
his  estate  office  and,  as  by  this  time  Bar- 
thorpe had  protested  the  will,  had  enlisted 
the  services  of  Mr.  Halfpenny,  the  family 
solicitor  and  friend.  The  results  of  these 
investigations  should  carry  a  lesson  as  to 
the  fallibility  of  circumstantial  evidence. 
From  Barthorpe  Herapath's  point  of  view 
Mr.  Tertius  incurs  the  gravest  suspicion; 
Triffitt's  efforts  convince  him  that  Burehill 
is  the  man  wanted,  while  Mr.  Tertius's 
testimony  before  a  meeting  of  those  inter- 
ested in  the  case,  which  takes  place  at  Mr. 
Halfpenny's  office,  results  in  the  arrest  of 
both  Burehill  and  Barthorpe,  and  tho 
the  former  escapes,  the  latter  is  consigned 
to  prison  to  await  his  trial  for  the  murder 
of  his  uncle. 

A  scientific  gentleman,  a  friend  of  Mr 
Tertius,  now  joins  the  band  of  a  ma  lent 
detectives,  announces  that  he  doesn't  be- 
lieve Barthorpe  commit  ted  the  murder,  and 
devotes  his  time  and  energies  to  finding  out 
the  truth.  The  quest  leads  him  throng! 
many  out-of-the-way  places  and  introducer 
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Your  Ships  to  the  Orient 
are  Finest  and  Fastest 

SEND  the  coupon  below  and  let  your  Govern- 
ment tell  you  about  your  ships  that  sail 
between  San  Francisco  and  the  Orient.  They 
are  new,  American-built,  oil-burning  vessels  of  21,- 
167  displacement  tons  and  535  feet  long.  They  have 
broken  all  speed  records  over  the  Southern  route. 
Sister-ships,  they  are  alike  in  every  detail  of  luxu- 
rious equipment.  Staterooms  are  larger;  modern  beds 
take  the  place  of  old-fashioned  bunks;  all  rooms 
on  the  outside  and  equipped  with  running  water, 
electric  fans,  electric  radiators,  bed  reading  lamps, 
telephones.  Nearly  all  the  rooms  have  private  baths. 

The     Sunshine     Belt 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  experts  for  54  years  in  trans-Pacific  travel, 
these  swift,  palatial  ships  follow  the  "Sunshine  Belt 
to  the  Orient."  A  day's  stop  is  made  at  Honolulu. 
Stop-overs  in  any  Eastern  country  may  be  arranged. 
The  climate  throughout  the  trip  is  nearly  perfect. 
Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai  and 
Manila  are  other  ports  of  call  on  this  ideal  route. 

For  information  in  regard  to  sailings  and  accommodations,  address 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company 


Write  for  Booklet 

Your  Government  wishes  the  name  of  t 
prospective  traveler.     If  you  are  considering  an 
ocean    -voyage    anywhere,    send  the   infornu. 
blank   notu  — no   matter   lohen  you  intend  to  go. 
You  will  receive  without  cost  the  Goverr.ir.t->::' s 
booklet  of  authentic  travel  information;  complete 
description  of  the   U.  S.    Government  ships  that 
sail  to  the  ports  in  ivhich  you  are  interested  ar.d 
descriptive  literature  telling   of  places  to  go  and 
things  to  sec  in  foreign  lands.    You  -will  be  under 
no  obligation.     If  you  cannot  take  an  ocean  trip, 
clip  the  information  blank  anyway  and  urge  some 
friend  luho  may   go  to  send  it  in.   JS'o  oblige 
is  implied.    You  toill  simply  receive  vaiuab 
formation.  Oend  the  information  blank  now. 


PM  INFORMATION  BLANK 
To  U.  S.  Shipping  Board 
Information     Division   2411 
Washington,     D.     C. 


508   California  Street 
San    Francisco,    Cal. 


10    Hanover   Square 
New  York,    N     V. 


Managing  Operators  for 


U.  S.  SHIPPING  BOARD 

Information  Division  2411         Washington,  D.  C. 


Please  send  without  obligation  the 
(J.  >.  C.overnment  Booklet  giving  travel 
facts  and  also  information  regarding  the 
U.  S.  Government  ships  which  go  to  the 
places  I  have  marked  X. 

I  am  considering  a  trip  to  The_Orient  Z 
to  Kuropo  D  to  South  America  D. 

I  have  definitely  decided  to  go  _  I  am 
in. -rely  considering  the  trip  D. 

If  I  go  date  will  be  about    

My  Name 

My  Street  No.  or  R.F.D 

Totcn State. 
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FOR  NAUSEA  (ANY  CAUSE) 

HUNTE.R  McGUIRE,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  Ex-President  American  Medi- 
cal Association:  "I  use  Buffalo  Mineral 
Springs  Water  very  freely  in  my  hospital. 
After  every  case  of  Laparotomy  I  give  this 
water  for  its  diuretic  properties,  and  be- 
cause the  stomach  bears  it  so  well,  often 
retaining  it  when  everything  else  is  re- 
jected. Indeed  I  use  it  freely  after  nearly 
all  my  surgical  operations." 

Buffalo  Mineral  Springs  Water  is 
helpful  in  the  treatment  of  Albu- 
minuria, Bladder  and  Kidney 
Stones,  Bladder  Inflammation, 
Enlarged  Prostate,  Rheumatism, 
Gravel,  Gout,  Neuritis,  Bright's 
Disease,  Diabetes,  Acidosis,  Dys- 
pepsia and  Nausea  from  any  cause. 
It   is  an  active  antacid  Diuretic. 

Also  a  delightful  non-carbonated 
table  water. 

Physicians  and  other  interested 
persons  are  invited  to  write  to 
the  Springs  for  "Fifty  Years  of 
Medical  Opinions,"  a  little  book 
about  Buffalo  Mineral  Springs 
Water  written  by  many  promi- 
nent physicians  in  all  parts  of 
the    country.       At  all   Druggists. 

BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS  VIRGINIA 


.lW  Paper  Hats 


Add  life  to  dinner  parties,  banquets, 
club  and  festival  celebrations.    We  make 
them  by  the  millions.     Write  for  prices. 
I  be  li.-Utlf  (  o.,  SS  Burd  st.  SUmMMbm-c,  Pa. 


Vcrit neglect aCcW 

Dangerous  sickness  often 
starts  with  a  cold.  Ward  off 
your  colds  with  Musterole 
before  pneumonia  starts. 

Musterole  is  a  clean,  white  oint- 
ment made  with  oil  of  mustard. 
It  has  all  the  healing  properties  of 
the  old-fashioned  mustard  plaster 
butnoneof  the  unpleasant  features. 

Musterole  is  not  messy  to  apply 
and  without  the  blister. 

At  the  first  sneeze  or  sniffle 
takedown  the  little  white  jar  of 
Musterole  from  the  bathroom 
9helf  and  rub  the  ointment  gently 
over  the  congested  spot. 

With  a  tingling  warmth  itpene- 
trates  the  skin  and  goes  right 
down  to  the  seat  of  trouble. 

There  is  nothing  like  good 
old  Musterole  for  colds  and  minor 
ills. 

Order  Musterole  today  from 
your  druggist.  35c  and  65c  in 
jars  and  tubes;  hospital  size,  $3. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

BETTER    THAN   A    MUSTARD    PLASTER 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

Continued 


him  to  many  new  people  and  scenes,  for  in 
Mr.  J.  S.  Fletcher's  stories  there  is  no  stint 
of  adventure.  The  solution  of  this  mystery 
is  most  unexpected.  The  reader  w  ill  find  it 
hard  to  lay  down  "The  Hera  path  Prop- 
erty" (Doran)  until  he  finds  out  who  killed 
the  old  man. 


A  FEMININE  EGOIST 

LVDIA  RAYMOND  was  a  born  egoist. 
J  Rather  than  yield  the  center  of  the 
stage  she  welcomed  discomfort  and  sacri- 
fice; anything  to  remain  in  the  limelight. 

When  we  first  meet  her  she  is  an  intelligent 
child  of  twelve,  whose  widowed  mother  ha 
just" died,  leaving  Lydia  to  reflect  with  con- 
siderable satisfaction  thatshe  is  now  an  or- 
phan and  as  such  has  a  right  to, be  pitied 
and  made  much  of.  She  belongs  to  the 
ureal  English  middle  class,  the  backbone 
of  the  nation  politically,  socially  its  scourge, 
and  as  we  follow  the  girl's  career,  her  ambi- 
tions, not  unworthy  ones,  her  experiences, 
her  achievements  and  her  final  awakening, 
we  are  filled  with  admiration  for  A!  iss  E.  M. 
Delafield's  powers  of  analysis  and  delinea- 
tion of  character,  as  shown  in  her  recent 
novel  "The  Heel  of  Achilles"  (Macmillan , 
82.50). 

Eydia  is  brought  up  by  her  aunt  Beryl  in 
the  house  of  her  grandfather,  a  shrewd, 
cynical  old  person  who,  alone  of  all  I1' 
family,  understands  his  granddaughter 
thoroughly  and  considers  her  worth  be- 
stowing some  advice  upon,  his  favorite 
maxim  "always  let  the  other  people  talk 
about  themselves"  becoming  LydiaJs  guid- 
ing and  successful  precept  through  life. 

After  going  through  her  school  with 
honors  Eydia  feels  that  she  must  do  some- 
thing towards  earning  a  living,  instigated 
thereto,  one  can  not  help  feeling,  rather  by 
the  desire  for  fresh  experiences  than 
that  of  repaying  her  kind,  hard-working 
aunt  and  uncle  for  their  care  of  her.  She 
obtains  a  position  as  accountant  in  a  fash- 
ionable dressmaking  establishment  in  Lon- 
don and  goes  to  live  at  a  hoarding-house  in 
Bloomsbury,  kept  by  Miss  Nettleship,  a 
friend  of  aunt  Beryl's.  In  describing  the 
inhabitants     of     this     house     the     author's 

powers  of  observation  and  analysis  are  freely 
used  and  we  shudder  as  we  con  template  Miss 
Lillicrap,  greedy,  cross  and  complaining; 
Miss  Porster,  hard,  devoted  to  bridge  and 
given  to  much  talk  about  her  friends;  Sir 
Rupert  and  Lady  Honoret';  and  .Mr.  Mar- 
goliouth,  the  oily,  suave  Greek  of  unknown 

antecedents. 

Lydia  does  well  at  her  job,  and  by  her 
pleasant  manners  and  attention  to  Grand- 
papa's maxim  is  fairly  well  liked  by  all  at 
the  shop.  She  is  equally  popular  at  the 
boarding-house;  she  is  the  only  young  girl 
there,  and  she  soon  finds  herself  (he  object 
of  at  tent  ions  from  t  he  <  Ireek  who  lends  her 
hooks,  takes  her  to  the  theater  and  permits 
himself  such  minor  endearments  as  holding 
her  hand  in  the  cab  on  their  waj  home 
The  other  boarders  are  beginning  to  look 
upon  her  as  the  heroine  of  a.  love-affair, 
when  their  dream  is  shattered  by  the  sud- 
den appearance  of  Margoliouth's  wife,  a 
-tout,  dark  lady,  who  pays  the  m  »ney  her 
husband  owes  Miss  Nettleship  and  carries 
him  off  with  her.  Any  sense  of  mortifica- 
tion Lydia  may  have  had  is  atoned  for  by 
the  fact  of  her  occupying  the  middle  of  the 
Stage,  and  she  realizes,  iho  she  would 
have  hesitated  to  put  it  into  words,  that  no 
grief  thai  she  could  imagine  could  hurl  her 


enough  to  discount  the  satisfaction  she 
would  always  feel  at   filling   that  position. 

Lydia's  next  advancement  is  through 
Miss  Porster  to  the  position  of  private 
secretary  to  Sir  Rupert  Honoret.  a  rich  Jew 
whose  wife  poses  as  a  patroness  of  undis- 
covered talent.  The  pay  is  better  and  the 
work  not  uninteresting, and  all  seems  to  be 
going  on  well  when  Eydia  awakes  with  a 
start  to  find  herself  in  the  middle  of  a 
divorce  case,  with  the  possibility  of  being 
summoned  as  a  witness.  This  is  averted. 
however,  and  the  next  step  in  her  career  is 
hei  marriage  to  a  well-born  young  clergyman 
whom  she  had  met  while  staying  with  a 
school  friend  in  Devonshire. 

The  story  then  passes  rapidly  over  the 
ensuing  years,  the  birth  of  Lydia's  daugh- 
ter, the  death  of  her  husband,  the  slow- 
march  of  events  in  the  little  Devonshire 
village  where  she  lives.  Instinctively  her 
attitude  towards  her  daughter  has  been  the 
one  to  challenge  the  admiration  of  the 
observe] — that  of  Self-sacrifice.  She  does 
everything  for  Jennie;  she  shelters  her,  she 
stands  between  her  and  every  responsibil- 
ity, she  is  the  model  mother.  Eut  unfortu- 
nately Jennie  does  not  take  kindly  to  this 
treatment:  like  most  young  people  she 
longs  for  experiences  of  her  own,  and 
the  inevitable  battle  coiu.es  when  she  falls 
in  love.  The  war  has  broken  out;  Roland 
Valentine  is  a  Canadian  aviator  who  is 
quite  as  determined  as  Lydia,  and  she  is 
obliged  to  give  in,  but  the  book  closes  on  her 
momentary  triumph,  for  even  as  Jennie  and 
Roland  drive  awa.v  for  a  brief  honeymoon, 
the  relatives  and  friends  gather  around 
the  bereaved  parent  saving,  "poor  Lydia!" 

To  t  hose  who  recall  "The  ^Var- Workers," 
Miss  Delafield's  first  novel,  "The  Heel  of 
Achilles"  will  at  first  prove  something  of  a 
disappointment,  as  it  lacks  the  humor 
which  characterized  t  he  earlier  work,  but  as 
a  study  of  character  it  leaves  little  to  be 
desired.  Once  in  the  course  of  the  story 
Lydia,  hears  the  truth  about  herself  from 
her  sister-in-law,  who  points  out  to  her  that 
she  has  never  loved  any  one  in  her  life  and 
that  the  devotion  that  she  bestows  upon 
her  child  is  merely  another  form  of  self- 
love,  that  her  sacrifices,  such  as  they  are, 
have  been  made  with  a  view  to  effect,  and 
that  she  has  no  right  to  complain  if  Jennie 
is  not  overflowing  with  gratitude.  The 
development  of  Lydia's  character  under 
the  influence  of  her  overweening  self- 
centeredness,  her  complete  failure  to  make 
warm  and  enduring  friendships,  the  absence 
of  all  real  sympathy  under  her  pleasant 
manners  all  this  is  extremely  well  done 
and  carries  with  it   a,  valuable  lesson. 


Reason  Enough.  —  Minister  —  "Why 
are  you  late  for  Sunday  School,  Tommy?" 

Tommy — "I was  goin'  fishin',  but  f'arver 
wouldn't  let  me." 

Minister — "Ah,   how   excellent!      Did 

he  explain  why  he  wouldn't   let  you?" 

Tommy — •"  Yes,  sir.  lie  said  there  wasn't 
enough  bail  for  two!" — London  Moil. 


Hard  Times.  —  Hi;  (reading)  "But 
hunger  and,  now,  cold  as  well,  claim  daily 
more  and  more  victims.   .   .   . 

She    'interrupting)    -"Ah,   that   reminds 
me!     Did  you  remember  to  buy  me  that, 
fur  jacket    I    spoke   about    yesterday?" 
Karikaturen,  Christiania. 


Treating  Him  Rough. — The  enraged 
proprietor  of  the  Gem  ('ale  rushed  into  the 
office  shortly  after  the  paper  was  out.  lbs 
complaint  was  thai  his  ad  was  signed, 
"The  derm  Cafe."— 77ir  Mnltm.srr. 
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Two  constant  dangers— 

We  now  know  that  food  must  protect  us  against  them 


How  science  has  revolutionized 
the  selection  of  the  food  we  eat 

IT  is  now  known  that  there  are  two 
dangers  constantly  threateningour 
health  —  not  having  our  body  tissues 
built  up  and  not  ridding  the  body  of 
poisonous  waste  matter. 

Science  has  discovered  that  medi- 
cine cannot  do  this  for  us  — that  it  is 
our  daily  food  which  must  supply 
these  great  body  needs. 

But  many  American  meals  lack  the 
life-giving  elements  which  build  up 
body  tissues  and  the  elements  which 
eliminate  waste  matter. 

A  familiar  food  'with  wonderful 
health  giving  properties 

Today  millions  are  securing  these 
needed  food  essentials  by  adding 
Fleischmann's  Yeast  to  their  regular 
diet.  For  yeast  is  the  richest  known 
source  of  the  necessary  water-solu- 
ble vitamin. 


Fleischmann's  Yeast  stimulates  di- 
gestion, builds  up  the  body  tissues 
and  keeps  the  body  more  resistant 
to  disease.  In  addition,  because  of  its 
freshness,  it  helps  the  intestines  in 
their  elimination  of  poisonous  waste 
matter.  Ycu  get  it  fresh  every  day. 

Laxatives  gradually  replaced 

A  noted  specialist,  in  his  latest  book, 
says  of  fresh,  compressed  yeast:  "It 
should  be  much  more  frequently 
given  in  illness  in  which  there  is  in- 
testinal disturbance. .  ."  This  is  espe- 
cially true  in  cases  where  the  condi- 
tion requires  the  constant  use  of  lax- 
atives. 

Fleischmann's  Yeast  is  a  corrective 
food,  always  fresh,  and  better  suited 
to  the  stomach  and  intestines  than 
laxatives.  It  is  a  food  — and  cannot 
form  a  habit.  In  tested  cases  normal 
functions  have  been  restored  in  from 
3  days  to  5  weeks. 

Skin  disorders  cleared  up 

Many  physicians  and  hospitals  are 


prescribing  Fleischmann's  Yeast  for 
impurities  of  the  skin.  It  has  yielded 
remarkable  results.  In  one  series  of 
tests  forty-one  out  of  forty-two  such 
cases  were  improved  or  cured,  in 
some  instances  in  a  remarkably  short 
time. 

Fresh  yeast  has  received  general 
attention  from  the  public  since  recent 
scientific  testsprovedthat  fresh  yeast 
corrects  run-down  condition,  consti- 
pation, indigestion,  and  certain  skin 
disorders.  These  original  tests  were 
all  made  with  Fleischmann's  Yeast. 

Fleischmann'sYeast  isa  pure, fresh 
food,  rich  in  vitamin,  in  which  it  meas- 
ures up  to  the  high  standards  set  by 
laboratories  and  hospitals. 

Place  a  standing  order  with  your 
grocer  for  Fleischmann's  Yeast  and 
get  it  fresh  daily.  Keep  it  in  a  cool 
dry  place  until  ready  to  serve.  Send 
4c  in  stamps  for  the  valuable  booklet, 
"The  New  Importance  of  Yeast  in 
Diet."  Address  The  Fleisckmann 
Company,  Dept.  1801,  701  Washing- 
ton St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Fleischmann's  Yeast  is  a  food— not  a  medicine 


Fresh  yeast  has  been  proved  by  scientific 
tests  tobe  a  valuable  food  for  correcting  run- 
down condition,  constipation,  indigestion 
and  certain  skin  disorders.  These  original 
tests  were  all  made  with  Fleischmann's 
Yeast.  Avoid  the  use  of  so-called  yeast 
preparations.  Many  of  these  contain  only 


SS$%*. 


a  small  amount  of  yeast — as  little  as  one- 
tenth  of  a  yeast  cake — mixed  with  drugs 
and  medicines.  The  familiar  tin-foil  pack- 
age with  the  yellow  label  is  the  only  form  in 
which  you  can  get  Fleischmann's  Yeast  for 
Health.  Be  sure  it's  Fleischmann's  Yeast. 
Do  not  be  misled  by  yeast-substitutes. 
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THE  FACT  that  Fenestra  Windo- 
Walls  cost  less  than  wood  windows 
appeals  to  those  who  put  up  even  very 
small  buildings. 

Private  garages,  stores,  creameries  and 
frequently  farm  buildings  are  now 
designed  with  the  big  steel  windows 
because  they  save  money  both  in  initial 
cost  and  in  upkeep.  They  also  provide 
more  light,  ventilation  and  fire  pro- 
tection—are  easily  and  quickly  installed 
and  never  warp  or  stick. 

Dealers  anywhere  can  get  them  for  you 
almost  over  night  from 
one  of  our  24 
warehouses. 
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I 


ELLIS  ISLANDS  FOR  PLANT  IMMIGRANTS 


MOST  American  crop  or  garden  plants, 
like  most  American  men  and  women, 
are  immigrants  or  the  descendants  of  im- 
migrants. And  plant  immigration  is  now 
"being  fostered  and  encouraged  by  the 
Government.  Our  descendants  will  eat 
fruits  and  grains  and  wear  clothes  that  are 
the  products  of  vegetation  that  we  know 
not.  The  immigrant  plants  are  still  pour- 
ing in,  and  there  are  no  regulations  to 
keep  them  out  unless  they  bring  disease. 
To  be  sure  that  they  are  healthy  and  to 
study  the  conditions  of  climate  and  care 
under  which  they  will  be  most  useful,  im- 
migrant stations — vegetable  Ellis  Islands — 
have  been  established  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States.  These  are  described  in  The 
Outlook  (New  York)  by  Lewis  Edwin  Theiss. 
Mr.  Theiss  begins  by  reminding  us  that 
the  nation's  efforts  toward  "Americaniza- 
tion" are  not  confined  to  humans.  We 
are  yearly  Americanizing  hordes  of  foreign 
plants.  Plant  introduction  has  given  to 
the  United  States  practically  all  of  its  com- 
mercial crops.     He  continues: 

Most  of  these  have  become  so  thor- 
oughly naturalized  that  we  are  astonished 
to  learn  that  they  are  not  natives.  That 
astonishment  will  be  progressive  through 
the  centuries.  The  day  will  come  when 
Americans,  wandering  through  our  great 
bamboo  forests — at  present  non-existent — 
will  be  as  much  astonished  to  learn  that 
the  bamboo  is  a  "foreigner  "  as  we  of  to-day 
are  surprized  when  told  that  wheat  is  not 
a  native. 

Plant  introduction  was  for  a  long 
time  dependent  upon  private  initiative -and 
enterprise.  Travelers  saw  this  or  that 
plant  abroad,  or  nursery  or  seed-houses 
learned  of  something  else,  and  specimens 
were  brought  in  for  trial.  But  no  syste- 
matic, scientific  effort  to  increase  the  flora 
of  the  country  was  made  until  a  compara- 
tively few  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Barbour 
Lafhrop,  a  wealthy  San  P>anciscan,  whose 
hobby  was  plant-gathering,  suggested  and 
really  financed  the  first  government  at- 
tempt to  find  useful  new  plants  for  culti- 
vation in  America.  The  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  now  systematically  combing  the  earth 
to  find  varieties  of  plants  that  may  be  use- 
ful in  American  life. 

A  plant  foreigner  differs  but  little  from 
a  human  foreigner.  It  may  be  an  anarchist 
or  a  desirable  citizen.  Its  history  may  be 
a  criminal  one  or  a  record  of  worthy  accom- 
plishment. So  there  must  be  detention 
points,  immigration  stations,  for  these 
floral  newcomers,  where  their  histories  and 
potentialities  may  be  inquired  into.  Uncle 
Sam  has  therefore  created  at  appropriate 
points  in  his  wide  domain  a  number  of 
Kill's  Islands  for  plants. 

At  BrooksviUe,  in  the  hummock  region 
of  western  Florida,  is  a  plant  immigration 
station  that  furnishes  ideal  conditions  for 
the  propagation  of  plants  coming  from  the 
moister  bul  not  tropical  parts  of  China 
and  Japan.      In  these  gardens  are  located 


the  first-  sizable  Federal  plantation  of  bam- 
boo. This  plant  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
trees  in  the  world.  The  smooth  sterna  rise 
fifty  feet  in  air,  branchless  for  the  greater 
part  of  their  length,  in  spring  these  trees 
furnish  an  abundance  of  edible  young 
shoots  as  delicious  as  asparagus.  Tin 
wood  is  extremely  strong.  The  little  cane- 
are  our  common  bamboo  fishing-poles. 
The  larger  stems  are  useful  in  a  thousand 
ways.  This  plant  can  be  grown  from  1  he 
Carolinas  to  Texas,  and  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe-that  our  descendants  will 
some  day  wander  through  great  forests  of 
bamboo  in  America. 

At  Miami  is  another  plant  introduction 
garden.  Here  frost  is  practically  unknown. 
The  character  of  the  region  is  largely  tropi- 
cal. So  the  Miami  station  is  7nost  advan- 
tageous for  the  propagation  and  prelimi- 
nary testing  of  a  wide  range  of  new  plants 
from  tropical  and  subtropical  regions. 

The  Chieo,  California,  station  is  located 
in  the  Aery  heart  of  one  of  the  leading 
deciduous  fruit  and  nut  sections.  Here 
the  summers  are  long  and  hot,  the  winters 
are  mild,  and  water  for  irrigation  is  abun- 
dant. So  the  Chieo  station  becomes  the 
appropriate  place  to  try  out  such  widely 
differing  plants  as  alfalfa  from  Siberia, 
hardy  fruits  from  Russia,  chestnuts,  per- 
simmons, and  jujubes  from  northern  China, 
and  citrus  fruits  from  the  tropics. 

At  Bellingham,  Washington,  a  station 
has  been  created  after  extensive  experi- 
ments to  find  the  best  place  in  America  to 
grow  bulbs.  There  are  reasons  to  believe 
that  the  so-called  "Dutch  bulbs"  can  be 
grown  just  as  well  in  this  country  as  in 
Holland.  Almost  certainly  the  result  of 
these  experiments  will  be  the  building  up 
of  a  great  bull)  industry  in  the  Puget 
Sound  region. 

The  Yarrow  station,  at  Rockville, 
Maryland,  was  established  primarily  to 
meet  the  need  for  a  place  near  Washington 
where  plants  could  be  inspected  by  the 
Federal  Horticultural  Board,  and  properly 
guarded  if  there  is  a  suspicion  that  they 
are  diseased.  Lack  of  proper  control  of 
plant  introductions  in  earlier  days  un- 
leashed upon  the  country  such  terrible 
scourges  as  the  chestnut  blight  and  the 
San  Jose  scale.  Uncle  Sam  does  not  in- 
tend to  have  a  repetition  of  such  a 
tiling. 

Still  another  station  is  located  at  Savan- 
nah, Georgia.  In  these  stations  Uncle 
Sam  takes  charge  of  all  the  plant  immi- 
grants coming  to  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry. 

The  labor  connected  with  the  handling 
of  these  newcomers  is  past  belief,  we  are 
told.  From  all  corners  of  the  earth  come 
hales  of  plants,  cuttings,  and  seeds  that 
must  first  be  unpacked,  given  each  an  iden- 
tification number,  and  at  once  inspected 
for  disease.  If  in  any  way  tainted,  a 
plant  is  immediately  ordered  into  quaran- 
tine.    The  writer  goes  on: 

The  plant  propagators  at  ihese  stations 
often  have  to  resort  to  every  known  prac- 
tise of  the  craft  to  save  a  plant  arriving 
out  of  condition  or  out  of  season.  And 
sometimes,  when  they  are  handling  plants 
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Get  this  valuable 

Book  on  Better 

Lawn  Care 


Every  one  Interested  in  tin-  care  of  large, 
beautiful  lawns  should  have  a  copy  of  this 
book,  «  hich  tells  all  about  l  deal  Paw  er  Lawn 
Mowers.  It  snows  many  photos  of  weQ- 
■fc  known  homes,  parks,  golf  chibs, 
^■k       cemeteries,  colleges,  etc  .  where  the 

lawns  are  fared  tor  i  tie  "ideal  Vi  ay."  It 

tells  about  1  lie  Ideal  Junior,  a  mod)  raie- 

prlced   power    mower    for  medium-sized 

lawns,   the  30- Inch    Ideal    Power    Lawn 

Mower  lor   larte   lawns,  and  the  Ideal 

Triplex  Power  Mower  for  large  parks. 

L'olf  rlubs,  etc.      Write  tor  tins  Look 

today — learn  how  to  keep  :  out  lawn 

in  Letter  condition  at  less  <  ost . 

Ideal  Power  Lawn  Mower  Co. 


R.  E    OLhS.  Chairman 
0  Kalamazoo  St.        LaDllng,  Mirh. 

orlo" k  baroixf  huildt-re  of  !'<>'■  r 
Lai  hi  <  Mowers 
"Dealm     •    all  vrlnripal  citie* 

-*"^  Lawn  Mowers 
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Taylor  Instrument  Companies 


Rochester.  S.    Y. 


Printing?  Cheap 

Cards. circulare.lal.els. book,  paper.  Press  J12. 
LargerSSo  Job  press $lo0.  Save  money.  Print 
for  others,  big  profit.  All  easy,  rules  sent. 
Write  factory  for  press  catalog,  TYPE.cards, 
etc.  THE  PRESS  CO.,    D-23,  Merlden.  Conn. 


Radiator    Leaks 
In    lO  Minutes 


STOP 

Save  Big  Repair  Bills 

V\    H~\   radiator  leaks   don't    waste   time  and 
money  putting  car  up  for  repairs.      Pour  into 
radiator  contents  of  one  can  of 

RADIATOR   NEVERLEAK 

Stops  leaks  quickly  and  permanently.  Guar- 
anteed not  to  harm  or  clog  radiator.  Money 
back  if  not  satisfied.  Carrv  a  75c  can  in  vour 
tool  kit. 

You  are  protected  by  our 

Million  Dollar  Guarantee 


If  dealer  can't  supply,  send  75c 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  COMPANY 
Buffalo.  N  Y. 
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S        AND         HARDWARE 


Add  Distinction 

to  Your  New  Home 

SARGENT  HARDWARE  is  much  more  than  a 
necessary  detail  of  building.  It  is  a  finishing 
touch  of  beauty,  an  important  element  of  the 
architectural  or  decorative  scheme. 

Your  appreciation  of  Sargent  Hardware  wili 
increase  as  the  years  come  and  go.  Hardware  is 
always  in  view  and  in  intimate  daily  use.  You 
will  not  be  permanently  satisfied  with  any  hard- 
ware less  gracefully  proportioned  or  less  perfect 
in  operation  than  Sargent. 

Give  the  selection  of  hardware  your  earnest  con- 
sideration. Discuss  it  with  your  architect.  Pro- 
gressive hardware  dealers  will  be  glad  to  show  you 
beautiful  Sargent  patterns  to  harmonize  with  any 
architectural  or  decorative  effect. 

The  Sargent  Book  of  Designs  is  a  book  of 
Hardware  ideas  for  home  builders.  If  you  are 
building  or  contemplate  building  in  the  future, 
you  may  have  a  copy  without  charge.  Write  for 
it  today. 

SARGENT    &    COMPANY 
Hardware  Manufacturers 

40  Water  Street  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Insecure  locks  on  your  present  home  should  be 
replaced  by  Sargent  Cylinder  Day  and  Night 
Latches.  They  should  be  on  front  and  back  doors 
and  on  basement,  attic,  linen  closet  and  other 
important  inside  doors. 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


utterly  unknown  to  them,  they  must  devise 
methods  entirely  new. 

The  necessary  records  of  a  plant  immi- 
grant include  a  Federal  Horticultural 
Board  inspection  card,  a  plant  introduction 
card,  a  plant  order  card,  and  a  shipping- 
tag  upon  which  is  a  certificate  of  inspection. 
And  each  of  these  cards  must  contain- 
minutely  detailed  information,  such  as  the 
name  of  the  sender,  name  of  inspector, 
treatment  prescribed,  date  received,  num- 
ber of  specimens  received,  probable  econo- 
mic value,  name  of  recipient  if  shipped  out 
for  trial,  and  so  on. 

Merely  to  list  the  thousands  of  plants 
that  have  come  to  these  immigrant  stations 
would  fill  a  book  or  two.  Plants  of  all 
sorts,  from  forest  trees  to  ornamental  vines, 
are  on  trial.  Many  of  these  plants  are  no 
better  than  our  native  plants  of  like  sorts. 
Some  are  inferior.  Yet  many  have  been 
discovered  that  may  be  helpful  in  improv- 
ing old  species  here  or  in  establishing  new 
industries. 

HOW  SHALL  WE  PROLONG  LIFE? 

TT  LE YEN  years  more  of  life  were  enjoyed 
-*-^  by  the  average  American  in  1910  than 
in  1 855.  This  extension  of  our  sojourn  upon 
earth,  according  to  the  Statistical  Bulletin 
of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 
(New  York)  may  be  credited  to  improve- 
ment in  living  conditions  during  the  past 
half  century.  This  period  has,  in  fact,  wit- 
nessed the  development  of  the  public 
health  movement.  Further  improvement, 
we  are  assured,  will  lengthen  life  still  more. 
( Jutting  infant  mortality  in  half — a  reason- 
able possibility — would  lengthen  the  gen- 
eral span  of  life  three  and  a  half  years.  If 
we  could  abolish  accidents  and  four  dis- 
eases— cancer,  Bright's  disease,  heart  dis- 
east,  and  tuberculosis — we  should  lengthen 
life  about  nine  years  more.  On  the  whole, 
the  writer  thinks  it  not  unreasonable  to 
predict  that  by  1930  the  present  average 
duration  of  life  will  be  greatly  increased — 
probably  by  "a  large  part "  of  the  ten  years 
or  more  that  the  progress  of  medical  and 
sanitary  science  would  lead  us  ultimately 
to  expect.     Says  the  Bulletin: 

The  expectation  of  life  in  1910,  accord- 
ing to  the  life  tables  for  the  Registration 
Slates,  was  fifty-one  and  one-half  years. 
What  does  this  figure  mean?  A  great  many 
people  die  in  infancy,  some  live  to  be  octo- 
genarians, and  others  exceed  even  this 
advanced  age.  But  the  duration  of  human 
life,  on  the  average,  from  birth  to  death, 
under  conditions  prevailing  in  1910  was 
(illy-one  and  one-half  years.  The  average 
has  been  very  mucn  increased  during  the 
last  half  century,  a  period  which  has  seen 
the  development  of  the  modern  public 
health  movement.  In  fact,  when  the  life 
tables  for  Massachusetts  were  prepared  in 
1855,  the  expectation  was  eleven  years  less 
than  in  1910.  These  eleven  years  may  be 
credited  to  the  improvement  in  conditions 
of  life  in  the  fifty-five  years  intervening 
between  the  two  sets  of  tables. 

There  is  evidence  on  all  sides  thai  the 
expectation  of  life  can  be  still  further  in- 
creased by  extending  the  work  which  has 
resulted  in  (he  gain  of  eleven  years.      II   is 


obvious  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  deaths 
that  occur  every  year  may  be  prevented  or 
postponed.  In  some  communities,  the  pro- 
portion of  such  deaths  may  reach  even  one- 
half.  We  say  "prevented"  for  such  causes 
as  automobile  accidents,  which  can  un- 
doubtedly be  diminished  in  many  instances 
by  greater  community  effort.  Diphtheria 
deaths  are  likewise  "preventable";  for  the 
use  Of  toxin-antitoxin  will  prevent  many 
cases  from  occurring,  and  the  early  use  of 
antitoxin  in  cases  which  do  occur  will,  in 
most  instances,  prevent,  death  from  this 
disease.  There  are  other  diseases  which 
are  "preventable"  in  this  sense.  Many 
deaths  from  tuberculosis  are  preventable, 
for,  through  the  agency  of  tuberculosis 
clinics,  cases  of  tuberculosis  may  be  dis- 
covered in  the  incipient  stage  when  the 
progress  of  the  disease  can  be  arrested. 
These  and  other  health  measures  can,  in 
like  manner,  postpone  death  for  many 
years  in  cases  of  tuberculosis  winch  are 
discovered  even  in  advanced  stages.  Many 
deaths  from  cancer,  from  heart  disease 
and  from  Bright's  disease  can  be  post- 
poned for  longer  or  shorter  periods  through 
discovery  of  the  cases  in  the  early  stages 
and  through  the  application  of  surgical, 
medical  and  nursing  care.  This  is  not  a 
speculation,  but  a  fact  which  is  being  dem- 
onstrated every  day  in  every  large  com- 
munity of  the  country  where  good  public 
health  work  is  being  done. 

Facts  such  as  these  raise  the  question  as 
to  how  far  life  may  be  prolonged.  It  is 
impossible  to  put  very  definite  limits  upon 
longevity  for  human  beings.  We  know 
that  we  may  hope  for  the  control  of  much 
of  the  needless  loss  from  souk-  definite  dis- 
eases. With  this  thought  in  mind,  the  num- 
ber of  years  of  life  that  are  lost  to  the 
expectation  because  of  certain  conditions, 
such  as  tuberculosis,  heart  disease,  cancer, 
Bright's  disease  and  others  has  been  cal- 
culated and  the  following  interesting  results 
obtained:  The  loss  of  life  from  tubercu- 
losis is  equivalent  to  a  reduction  of  three 
years  in  the  lift-  span  for  white  people  and 
over  five  years  for  colored  people.  Cancer 
deaths  reduce  longevity  by  one  and  one- 
fourth  years  among  white  lives  and  by  one- 
half  of  a  year  among  colored  lives;  deaths 
from  heart  disease  by  one  and  three-quarter 
years  among  both  white  and  colored  per- 
sons; Bright's  disease  by  one  and  one- 
quarter  years  among  white  and  colored 
persons,  and  accidents  a  little  more  than  one 
year  among  white  and  colored  persons. 
These  five  conditions  together  reduce  the 
span  of  human  life  by  about  eight  and 
one-half  years  among  white  persons  and 
by  about  nine  and  one-half  years  among 
colored  people.  Such  then  are  the  losses 
of  expectation  due  to  a  few  causes  of 
death." 

Obviously,  not  all  of  these  losses  can  be 
controlled.  Many  of  the  deaths  occur 
among  old  people;  others  are  not  prevent- 
able or  postponable  in  the  present  state  of 
science.  On  the  other  hand,  a  significant 
pari  of  the  total  loss  may  be  conserved. 
The  movement  against  tuberculosis  is  still 
capable  of  extension  and  those  against 
cancer,  heart  disease  and  Bright's  disease 
have  scarcely  been  launched.  The  future 
alone,  the  writer  thinks,  will  indicate  how 
many  j  ears  can  be  added  to  the  expectation 
of  life  by  an  attack  upon  these  sources  of 

loss.    lb-  continues: 

There  are  other  diseases  which  are  even 
more  promising  as  fields  of  life  extension 
than  those  we  have  named.     Let  us  take. 
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LiftAbout  used  <\v  the  /  .  //.  Schmidt  lie  Co.. 
West  New  York.  N.  J.,  for  pulling  and  carry- 
ing cans  of  ice. 


Anew  and  smaller 

JFIecfafc/fofst 


Big  help  at  small  cost 

THAT'S  just  what  we've  needed,"  has  been  said  by 
hundreds  in  practically  every  business  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  when  they  learned  of  the  Shepard 
Electric  Lift  About.  They  sought  a  cheaper,  faster  and 
easier  way  for  moving  loads,  and  found  it  in  this  new 
small,  but  powerful,  electric  hoist.  This  "Big  help  at 
small  cost"  will  pick  up,  carry,  and  put  down  the  loads 
that  must  be  moved  in  your  business — save  labor  and  take 
your  load  moving  item  from  the  debit  to  the  credit  co'umn. 

One  man — any  man 

Whether  the  loads  are  heavy,  fragile,  or  cumbersome, 
one  man — any  man — with  a  LiftAbout  can  handle  them. 
No  valuable  floor  space  is  used,  for  a  LiftAbout  is  easily 
and  quickly  installed  to  run  on  overhead  I-Beam  track 
— is  always  out  of  the  way,  but  instantly  available  for  use 

Made  by  largest  producer  of 
electric  hoists  in  America 

The  Shepard  Electric  LiftAbout  follows  the  same  princi- 
ples of  design  and  construction  that  have  made 
"Shepards"  the  most  widely  known  and  used  electric 
hoists  in  America.  It  is  surprisingly  low  in  cost  and 
economical  to  run,  and  makes  power  lifting  available  for 
every  load  moving  job. 

Truly,  an  electric  hoist  for  everybody 

In  range  of  application  a  LiftAbout  is  almost  without 
limit.  It  finds  use  in  stores,  factories,  warehouses,  stock- 
rooms, hotels,  ice  plants,  garages,  packing  houses,  in 
newspaper  plants,  in  apartment  houses  and  office  build- 
ings for  removing  ashes,  on  farms,  in  fact,  everywhere. 
Write  and  learn  how  the  LiftAbout  will  pay  you. 

"Shepard"  also  builds  Electric  Cranes  and  Hoists  in  capacities  of  I  to  30  tors. 

SHEPARD  ELECTRIC  CRANE  &  HOIST  CO. 

412  Schuyler  Avenue       -       -       Montour  Falls,   N.  Y. 

Branches  in  principal  cities 

Member  Electric  Hoist  Manufacturers'  Assn. 


SHEPARn 

■»   ELECTRIC  CRANE5  &  HOISTS  ImJ 


Send  for— 
circular    which    iilus- 

■ 
LiftAbout    in    many    and 
varied  applications. 
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Clusters  of  delicate  light  blue  blossoms,  in  size  and 
color  like  the  Forget-me-not,  borne  on  long  slender 
stems.  Texture  resembles  Queen  Anne  Lace. 
Exquisite  with  cut  flowers. 

Chinese  Wool  Flower,  flower  clusters,  mas- 
sive feathery  balls  of  brilliant  crimson,  blooming 
till  frost. 

Aster  Novelty  Hybrids,  will  produce  many 
new  types  and  colors  never  offered. 

ALSO  2  FAMOUS  VEGETABLES 

Matchless  Lettuce,  remarkable  for  crispness 
and  juicy  texture.  Grows  somewhat  like  Romaine. 

Sweet  Corn,  60-day  Makegood.  Earliest  of  all, 
large,  sweet  and  tender. 

All  Five  Packets  for  25c 

All  tested  novelties  and  easy  to  grow.  Send  for 
big  colorplate  catalog  free-  Complete  stocks  of 
seeds,  bulbs,  window  plants,  perennials,  fruits, 
berries  and  special  novelties.    Values  exceptional. 

John  Lewis  Child's,  Inc.,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become  a  lawyer.  Legally 
'  trained  men  win  high  positions 
and  big  success  in  business 
and  public  life. Greater  oppor- 
tunities now  than  ever  before. 
Be  independent— be  a  leader. 
Lawyers  earn 
$3,000  to  S10,000  Annually 
i  guide  yon  step  by  step.  You  can  train  at  home 
during  spare  time.  Let  us  send  you  records  and  letters 
from  LaSalfe  students  admitted  to  the  bar  in  various 
states.  Money  refunded  according  to  our  Guarantee 
_  Bond  if  dissatisfied.  Degree  of  LL.  B.  conferred. 
Thousands  or  successful  students  enrolled.  Low  cost,  easy  terms. 
We  furnish  all  text  material,  including  fourteen-volume  Law 
Library.  Get  oar  valuable  120-page  '  'Law  Guide"  and  "Evidence" 
books  FREE.  Send  for  them-NOW. 
La  Salle  Extension  University,       Oept,  t .  j  I  -(     Chicago 
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Dont-Snore 

Trade  Hark  Reg.  \j.  S..  Canada,  fit.  Britain,  Patent*  . 
STOPS  SNORING.  STOPS  MOUTH  BREATHING 

Sent  on  approval  to  any  reliable  person. 
SIMPLE  DEVICE  CO.,  Middleburg.  Va.,  Box  14 


Trees—Roses— Vines 


ut   new  low  prices  in  small  or  large 
lots.  Illustrated  64-page  catalog 

GREEN'S  NURSERY  CO. 
96-106  Green  St.      Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PATTNTQ  BOOKLET  FREE 

/*  1  Ell  1  O  HIGHEST    REFERENCES 

BEST  RESULTS  PROMPTNESS  ASSURED 

Watson  E.  Coleman./'  '624  FSt.,  Washington,  D.C. 


Here's 
Free  Proof 
That  You 
Can  Hear! 


The    wonderful     im- 
proved Acousticon  has 
now   enabled   nearlyj' 
500,000  deaf  people 

to  hear.  \\  e  are  sure  it  «  ill  do  the  same 
for  you;  are  so  absolutely  certain  of  it 
that  we  are  eager  to  send  you  the 

1922  ACOUSTICON 

For  10  Days'  FREE  TRIAL 
No  Deposit — No  Expense 

There  is  nothing  you  will  have  to  do  hut 
ask  for  your  free  i  rial.  No  money  to  paj 
no  red  tape,  no  reservation  to  this  offer 
Our  confidence  in  thepresenl  Acousticon  is 
so  complete  thai  we  will  gladly  take  all  the 
risk  in  proving,  t><  yond  anj  doubt,  that  the 

Joy  of  Hearing  Can  Be  Yours  Again! 

The  new  Acousticon  has  improvements 
and  patented  features  which  cannot  be 
duplicated  so  no  matter  what  you  nave 
isl  ask  for  a  free  trial  of  I  tn 
New  Acousticon.  You'll  gel  it  promptly 
;inriifit  doesn'1  make  you  hear,  returnil 
and  you  will  owe  us  nothing    no1  one  cent. 

DICTOGRAPH  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

1302  Candler    Bldg.,  220  W.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
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for  example,  the  diseases  which  lead  to  the 
deaths  of  children  during  the  first  year  of 
life.  Fifteen  per  cent,  of  all  the  deaths  that 
occur  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  are 
among  children  under  one  year  of  age. 
Every  such  death  cuts  deep  into  the  ex- 
pectation, because  the  death  of  each  child 
under  one  year  of  age  involves  a  loss  of 
fifty  years  of  possible  life  to  the  community; 
whereas,  the  death  of  a  person  at,  say  sixty 
years,  produces  only  a  loss  of  about  fifteen 
years  of  life.  Therein  lies  the  great  promise 
of  infant  hygiene  work  in  the  attempt  to 
extend  the  expectation  of  life.  Moreover, 
nothing  in  the  realm  of  public  health  work 
is  relatively  easier  of  accomplishment  than 
the  control  of  excessive  infant  mortality. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  many  times  that 
high  infant  mortality  can  be  cut  one-half 
almost  from  the  beginning  through  the  de- 
velopment of  proper  health  measures. 
How  many  years  would  be  added  to  the 
total  expectation  of  life  by  reducing  infant 
mortality  fifty  per  cent.?  The  answer  is 
three  and  one-half  years  under  the  condi- 
tions of  the  last  decade. 

We  can  not  to-day  say  what  are  the 
possibilities  of  life  extension.  There  are 
too  many  unknown  factors  involved;  but 
it  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  known 
facts  to  assert  that  the  duration  of  human 
life  may  be  extended  considerably  more 
than  ten  years  and  the  expectation  raised 
from  fifty-one  and  one-half  to  sixty-five 
years  by  the  application  of  conservation 
measures  very  well  known  to  the  medical 
and  public  health  professions. 


SCIENCE  AND  CHARLIE  CHAPLIN 

*  I  AH  K  movie  star  made  his  triumphant 
■*-  entry  into  Britain  while  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
was  holding  its  annual  meeting.  The  rela- 
tive public  interest  in  these  two  outstanding 
events  is  discust  in  a  leading  editorial  in 
Discovery  (London),  whose  writer  endeav- 
ors to  account  for  what  he  calls  "a  strange 
phenomenon  in  British  mentality  and  psy- 
chology." Why  is  success  in  film  comedy 
rated  higher  than  momentous  and  valuable 
discoveries  in  science?  It  serves  no  pur- 
pose, we  are  told,  to  wail  over  such  a  phe- 
nomenon as  tho  it  were  a  proof  of  na- 
tional decadence.  We  need  to  look  at  the 
facts  clearly  and  calmly.    He  goes  on: 

The  facts  are  that  Charlie  Chaplin  is  in 
his  own  sphere  a  genius;  that  the  average 
man  and  woman  need  something  not  too 
serious  to  enliven  their  leisure  hours,  and 
that  one  of  the  easiest  channels  to  such  en- 
livenment  lies  through  the  moving  picture; 
that  cinemas  have  spread  to  the  smallest 
town  and  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the 
world,  and  are  therefore  able  to  bestow  a 
world-wide  fame  on  cinema  "stars"  such  as 
no  scientist,  philosopher,  or  writer  can  ex- 
pect io  attain  to  till  long  after  he  is  dead. 

But  these  are  only  some  of  the  facts, 
and,  making  all  allowances  for  their  im- 
portance, we  feel  that  they  do  not  explain 
the  phenomenon  to  our  satisfaction.  For 
the  phenomenon  grows  out  of  some  deeper 
tendency,  such  as  has  recently  produced  the 
strange  eclipse  of  interest,  in  any  other 
current  topic  by  the  attention  paid  to  the 
( 'a.i) >en tier-Dei 1 1 psey  boxing-match,  such  as 
v   day  turns  the  gaze  of  the  average 


man  to  the  "sports"  page  rather  than  to  the 
more  serious  news  in  his  daily  paper,  such 
as  would,  in  the  event  of  their  death  on  the 
same  day,  induce  our  press  to  publish  far 
longer  biographies  of  Charlie  Chaplin  than . 
say,  of  so  distinguished  a  scientist  as  Sir 
Edward  Thorpe.  If  Ave  had  space  we  could 
put  forward  a  hundred  and  one  reasons  for 
these  phenomena,  but  we  believe  that  the 
chief  reason  lies  in  the  peculiar  social  evolu- 
tion of  our  times. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  look  back  to  past 
centuries  and  sigh  for  the  active  pursuit 
of  knowledge  that  characterized  the  reigns, 
say,  of  Elizabeth  or  Victoria.  But  that 
pursuit  was  confined  to  a  small,  leisured 
class.  So  far  as  the  public  to"  whom  intel- 
lectual workers  are  to  appeal  is  concerned, 
democracy  produces  a  process  of  levelling 
up  and  levelling  down  the  collective  intelli- 
gence of  a  nation;  a  wider  but  more  medi- 
ocre public.  Now  comes  the  question, 
"How  is  a  powerful,  living  contact  to  be 
made  and  maintained  between  such  a  public 
and  the  advanced  intellectual  workers?" 
This  question  must  be  met  in  some  practical 
attempt,  for  otherwise  democracy  will  not 
promote,  but  obstruct  progress;  more  than 
that,  in  the  long  run,  without  the  stimulus 
that  the  sciences  and  arts  supply  to  the 
social  condition  of  the  community,  it  will 
not  produce  a  utopia,  but  a  breakdown  in 
civilization. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  our  men  of 
science  are  to-day  more  than  ever  cogni- 
zant of  this  danger.  Such  a  realization  lent 
a  common  tone  to  all  the  speeches  at  this 
year's  meeting  of  the  British  Association. 
Particularly  remarkable  from  this  point  of 
view  was  Sir  Richard  Gregory's  address  to 
the  delegates  of  corresponding  societies, 
urging  them  to  make  the  importance  of 
science,  as  well  as  its  material  assistance,  felt 
in  every  corner  of  the  country.  Amongst 
many  other  fine  and  apposite  statements. 
Sir  Richard  said:  "In  mechanics  work  is 
not  considered  to  be  done  until  the  point 
of  application  of  the  force  is  moved; 
and  knowledge,  like  energy,  is  of  no  prac- 
tical value  unless  it  is  dynamic.  The 
scientific  society  which  shuts  itself  up  in  a 
house  Avhere  a  favored  few  can  contemplate 
its  intellectual  riches  is  no  better  than  a 
group  of  misers  in  its  relations  to  the  com- 
munity around  it.  The  time  has  come  for  a 
crusade  which  will  plant  the  flag  of  scien- 
tific truth  in  a  bold  position  in  every 
province  of  the  modern  world.  ...  It  is 
not  by  discoveries  alone,  and  the  records  of 
them  in  volumes  rarely  consulted,  that 
science  is  advanced,  but  by  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  and  the  direction  of  men's 
minds  and  actions  through  it.  In  these 
democratic  days  no  one  accepts,  as  a  work- 
ing social  ideal,  Aristotle's  view  of  a  small 
and  highly  cultivated  aristocracy  pursuing 
the  arts  and  sciences  in  secluded  groves  and 
maintained  by  manual  workers  excluded 
from  citizenship!" 

The  intellectual  worker,  the  writer  goes 
on  to  say,  has  not  sufficiently  exerted  him- 
self to  grip  the  attention  of  the  public, 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  public  has 
not  hitherto  manifested  interesl  in  his  work. 
In  his  Presidential  Address  at  this  scar's 
Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  British 
Academy,  Sir  Frederick  Kenyon  particu- 
larly emphasized  this  apathy.    We  read: 

"The  progress  of  knowledge."  he  said, 
"of  education,  of  cult  tire  in  the  widest  sense 
of  the  term,  is  hampered  by  the  dead 
weight  of  indifference  with  which,  it  has  to 
contend.  Taking  the  British  public  as  a 
whole,  there  is  a  solid  mass  of  disbelief  in 
the  value  of  knowledge  and  of  the  things 
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Note  the  substantial  thickness  of  Sheet)  ock 


SHEETROCK  is  wall  plaster.  It 
is  made  from  gypsum,  the  rock 
that  from  ancient  time  has  been  the 
world's  finest  material  for  walls  and 
ceilings.  It  is  factory  cast  in  broad, 
ceiling-high  sections,  without  any  ad- 
mixture of  sand.  These  sections  come 
all  ready  for  nailing  direct  to  the  joists 
and  studding  of  your  building.  By 
virtue  of  their  USG  Patented  Rein- 
forcement at  the  joining  edges,  they 
can  be  joined  in  a  flat,  unbroken 
surface  that  is  not  surpassed  in  even- 
ness and  smoothness  even  by  the 
hand  work  of  the  plasterer. 


Note  the  many  advantages  of  Sheet- 
rock  over  any  ordinary  wallboard.  It 
is  thick  and  rigid,  sound-proof  and 
vermin-proof.  It  will  not  warp,  shrink 
or  buckle.  It  is  fireproof;  it  will  not 
ignite,  burn,  or  transmit  heat.  Any 
good  carpenter  can  put  it  up  quickly, 
and  it  will  last  as  long  as  the  building 
stands.  It  takes  any  decoration- 
paper,  paint  or  panels.  Its  cost  is  low. 
Your  dealer  in  lumber  or  in  builders' 
supplies  has  Sheetrock.  Our  free 
booklet,  "Walls  of  Worth,"  pictures 
the  uses  of  Sheetrock.  Write  to  us  for 
a  copy  of  it. 


SHEETROCK 

The      FIREPROOF     WALLBOARD 

UNITED    STATES    GYPSUM     COMPANY,    General   offices:    201    Wesi     M    iroe    Street,    Chi 


World's  Largest  Producers  of  Gypsum  Products 
SALES  OFFICES  :  New  York.  New  York.  Buffalo,  New  York, 
Boston.  Massachusetts,  Washington,  D.  C,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Detroit,  Michigan,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Denver,  Colo.,  Los  Angeles,  California 


Approved  by  The  L'n  :er:;riters'  Labo'.:: " -ies.  Inc. 

MINES  AND  MILLS :  Oakfield,   N       \  Va., 

psum,  Ohio,  Genoa.  I 
:r, Mi<      .  li-  .:id  Rapids.  Mid    .   Milwaukee.  Wisconsin, 
Fort  I  ■..!.  Blue  Rapids,  Kansas,  Southard, Okla 

Eldorado, O  Piedmont,  South  Dak  land.  Colo- 

Denver,   Colorado,  Arden.    Nevada.   Amboy,  California 
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Our  Job 


THE  LIST  below  means,  when  analyzed,  a 
remarkable  endorsement  of  Willard  by 
the  automobile  industry.  It  means  that  Wil- 
lard is  successfully  accomplishing  the  job 
which  years  ago  it  set  out  to  do! 

Of  what  does  that  "job"  consist?  In  reality  it 
is  a  series  of  tasks.    In  succession  Willard  has : 

(a)  Developed  a  long-lasting,  low  cost  storage 
battery; 

(b)  Established  a  great  country-wide  service 
organization  to  prolong  the  lives  of  all 
batteries; 

(c)  Produced,  through  continuous  research, 
one  improvement  after  another,  culminat- 
ing in: 

(d)  Willard  Threaded  Rubber  Insulation, 
v/hich  lasts  as  long  as  the  plates  and  pre- 
vents re-insulation  expense. 


As  each  of  these  self-appointed  tasks  has  in 
turn  been  accomplished,  the  approval  of  the 
automobile  industry  has  been  unmistakably 
expressed  —  by  making  Willard  Batteries 
standard  equipment  on  a  great  and  contin- 
ually increasing  number  of  the  better  cars  and 
trucks. 

A  vote  of  confidence  such  as  this  might  be 
misplaced — once.  But  consistent  endorse- 
ment from  the  beginning  of  the  industry  until 
now  can  mean  only  one  thing — a  proven  supe- 
riority which  no  individual  car  owner  can 
safely  ignore  when  the  time  comes  to  buy  a 
new  battery!  It  is  indisputable  proof  that 
our  job  of  giving  most  miles  of  uninterrupted 
service  per  dollar  is  well  done. 


WILLARD  STORAGE  BATTERY  COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Made  in  Canada  by  the  Willard  Storage  Battery  Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 


Every  one  of  the  191  car  manufacturers  using  Willard  Batteries  as  original  equipment  has 
now  standardized  on  Willard  THREADED  RUBBER  Batteries,  paying  more  for  them  in 
order  to  give  car  owners  the  greatest    possible  measure  of   uninterrupted  service  per  dollar  I 


Acason 
Acme 

Advance-Rumely 
Ahrens  Fox 
AU-American 
Allis-  Chalmers 
Ameri  can 
American  Beauty 
Ameri  canLa  France 
Amer  i  can  La  France 

of  Canada 
Anderson 
Apex 
Armleder 
Atco 

Atterbury 
Austin 
Avery 

Bell 

Belmont 

Bessemer 

Bethlehem 

Betz 

Bid  die  Crane 

Boll  strom 

Buffalo 

Canadian  Briscoe 
Cannon  Ball 


Capitol 

Carroll 

Case 

Chevrolet 

Citroen 

Clydesdale 

Cole 

Collier 

Comet 

Commerce 

Commodore 

Consolidated 

Corliss 

Crawford 

Cunningham 

Daniels 

Dart 

Davis 

Day  Elder 

Dearborn 

Denby 

Dependable 

Diamond  T 

Dixie  Flyer 

Dodge 

Dorris 

Dragon 

Drake 

Elcar 


Elgin 

F  W  D 

Fargo 

Fergus 

Ferris 

Franklin 

Fulton 

G.  &  J. 

G  M  C 

Gardner 

Garford 

Gary 

Giant 

Glide 

Goodman 

Great  Western 

H  C  S 

Hahn 

Halladay 

Hatfield 

Hawkeye 

Haynes 

Henney 

Highway 

Holmes 

Holt 

Huffman 

Hupmobile 


Hurlburt 
Huron 

Independent 
Indiana 

Jordan 

Kissel 
Koehler 

Lancia 

Landa 
Lease 
Lewis-Hall 
Lexington 

M  H  C 

Maibohm 

Marmon 

Master 

McFarlan 

Menges 

Menominee 

Mercedes 

Merit 

Meteor  (Piqua) 

Metz 

Miller 


Mitchell 
Mor-Powr 
Mueller 
Mulford 

Napoleon 

Nash 

Nash  Six 

Nelson 

Nelson  &  LeMoon 

Noma 

Norwalk 

Ogren 

Old  Hickory 

Oldsmobile 

Oneida 

Oshkosh 

Packard 

Paige 

Panhard 

Parker 

Parret 

Paterson 

Peerless 

Peugeot 

Phianna 

Piedmont 

Prado 


Premier 

R  &  V  Knight 

Rainier 

Raleigh 

Renault 

Reo 

Re  Vere 

Richelieu 

Riddle 

Romer 

Robinson 

Rock  Falls 

Rowe 

St.  Cloud 

Sandow 

Sayers 

Schorr 

Seagrave 

Shelby 

Signal 

Southern 

Standard 

Standard  8 

Stanley 

Stan  wood 

Stewart 

Y  F  Stewart 

Stoughton 

Studebaker 


Stutz 

Tarkington 

Thomart 

Tiffin 

Titan 

Towmotor 

Traffic 

Transport 

Traylor 

Twin  City 

Ultimate 
United  Motor 
Ursus 

Velie 

Vim 

Vulcan 

Waltham 

Ward  LaFrance 

Ware 

Werner 

Westcott 

White 

Wills  Sainte  Claire 

Wilson 

Winther 

Winton 

Wolverine 


THREADED 
RUBBER 
BATTERY 
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of  (lie  mind.    We  are  predominantly  a  ma- 
terially minded  people." 

So  the  faidl  is  on  both  sides,  or,  nil  iter, 
it  is  a  fault  resulting  from  t  he  peculiar  social 
conditions  of  our  times.  We  shall  not  over- 
come it  merely  by  education.  An  urge  to  a 
greater  collective   seriousness   and    can     of 

fchpughl  must  be  started.  The  gulf  of  indif- 
ference must  be  bridged  from  both  sides. 
On  the  one  hand  the  intellectual  workers 
will  have  to  ford  right  out  into  the  currents 
of  daily  life.  Scientists  have  already  done 
splendid  service  in  this  way,  but  they  need 
to  show  a  common  front  to  the  world;  they 
need  to  show  that  the  work  of  both  natural 
and  applied  science  is  the  backbone  of  nearly 
every  commercial  undertaking  and  every 
convenience  of  modern  civilized  life;  that 
natural  science,  even  when  it  has  no  im- 
mediate or  apparent  practical  value,  as  for 
instance,  in  Astronomy  or  Anthropology, 
opens  up  vistas  of  knowledge  about  ourselves 
and  the  universe  in  which  we  dwell.  And 
our  creative  artists  and  scholars  must  con- 
tinually be  emphasizing  the  fact  that  liter- 
ature, art,  and  music  are  not  composed  just 
to  worry  schoolboys,  to  fill  up  the  shelves  of 
libraries,  and  to  provide  serious  entertain- 
ments in  the  concert-hall  or  picture  gallery, 
but  that  they  are  forged  from  the  very  ex- 
periences and  emotions  of  life,  and  react  with 
incalculable  effect  on  international,  national, 
and  individual  destinies.  Popular  expositions 
of  all  branches  of  knowledge  by  the  experts 
themselves,  local  scientific  and  artistic  soci- 
eties, the  opportunities  offered  by  institu- 
tions like  the  Workers'  Education  Associa- 
tion and  the  Cooperative  Education  Union, 
clubs  for  all  classes  and  of  all  types  in  which 
our  pioneers  of  thought  can  reveal  and 
discuss  their  discoveries  with  members  in  a 
friendly  spirit,  cheaper  books,  the  right 
kind  of  cooperation  by  the  Press — all  these 
things  are  needed  more  than  ever  lo-day. 

And  the  public  itself  must  meet  the 
intellectual  workers  half-way  and  extend 
their  sympathies  to  such  movements. 


FIRMS  THAT  WANT  CHEMISTS,  BUT 
DON'T  KNOW  IT 

"HWPERT  chemists  are  badly  needed  by 
-*-j/  bakeries,  candy  factories,  laundries, 
hotels  all  sorts  of  institutions  that  do  not 
realize  what  service  could  be  rendered  by 
such  men.  They  would  doubtless  turn 
down  applicants  for  jobs  of  this  kind  on 
I  In'  ground  that  they  have  no  use  for  chem- 
ical experts.  In  a  supposed  dialog  be- 
tween a  chemical  graduate  and  a  wise  old 
man.  given  in  the  editorial  columns  of 
Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Engineering 
(New  York),  young  chemists  arc  advised 
to  get  into  these  places  on  any  pretext — as 
dishwashers,  porters  or  delivery  clerks,  and 
wait  for  their  chance.  Every  one  of  these 
concerns  can  eliminate  waste  and  improve 
production  by  following  the  advice  of  some 
one  who  knows.  In  the  dialog,  a  gradu- 
ate chemical  engineer  from  a  good  institu- 
tion is  looking  for  work.  He  asks  the  old 
man  to  recommend  him.  and  is  asked  in 
return  to  name  any  of  his  qualifications 
that  he  could  indicate  as  wan-anting  em- 
ployment. The  younger  one  thinks  the 
name  of  his  alma  mater  a  sufficient  guaranty 
of  Ins  merit.     The  the  old  chemist  proceeds: 


"The  open  door  of  opportunity  i>  narrow 
and  there  are  many  trying  to  crowd  through 

it.  You  stand  now  on  I  he  outside  of  the 
crowd, all  tryingtoget  in.  Or.  the  other  side 
of  ii  a  few  good  men  are  wanted,  but  are  yon 
any  better  than  the  rest  of  the  crowd'/" 

"No,  I  don't  profess  to  be  a  genius.  All 
1  claim  is  to  be  a  good  graduate  chemical 
engineer  without  experience." 

"I'm  afraid  you  are  not  even  a  good 
graduate.  Here  is  American  industry 
sorely  in  need  of  applied  chemistry,  ami 
hardly  anyone  to  apply  it  until  somebody 
shows  the  world  just  how  it  is  done.  That  '^ 
the  trouble  with  you  fellows  outside  the 
door:  you're  unwilling  to  think.  You 
want  to  get  in  and  then  have  somebody 
nurse  you  along  until  you  are  taught 
enough  things  that  others  know,  to  have 
earning  capacity.  It  is  a  proper  attitude 
for  an  apprentice,  but  it  is  not  the  proper 
attitude  for  a  professional  man. 

"Let's  take  a  look  about  us.  There  i< 
the  sulfuric  acid  works,  the  rubber  works, 
the  coke  plant,  and  the  tar  refinery.  You 
say  they  don't  want  any  more  chemists, 
and  you  observe  the  crowd  trying  to  get 
in.  If  you  were  to  succeed,  I  doubt  if  you 
would  be  of  much  use  to  any  of  them.  You 
will  have  to  be  born  again,  if  you  want  to 
be  a  good  chemical  engineer,  and  what  I 
am  trying  to  do  now  is  to  start  you  in  the 
process  of  being  born  again. 

"  Do  you  see  the  big  bakery  over  there'.'" 
See  the  candy  factory'.'  See  the  two  big 
laundries?  See  the  new  hotel  with  its  im- 
mense restaurant?" 

"But  they  don't  want  any  chemists!" 

"Yes,  they  do.  They  don't  wish  for 
them,  but  chemistry  is  just  what  they  lack. 
Of  course  the  men  at  the  head  of  the  con- 
cerns don't  know  it,  but  that  is  where  your 
chance  comes  in.  If  they  knew  they 
needed  chemists,  they  would  call  for  spe- 
cially trained  men,  and  you  wouldn't  have 
any  show  at  all.  When  your  friend  Steve 
first  went  to  a  pulp  mill  he  knew  the  super- 
intendent didn't  want  any  chemists.  He 
hadn't  any  use  for  theorists,  he  said.  It 
was  the  same  old  story  that  the  adminis- 
trator of  every  one  of  these  establishments 
would  tell  you  if  you  asked  for  a  post  as 
chemists  with  them.  Steve  took  a  job 
as  a  yard  rustler,  and  despite  the  backache 
from  unaccustomed  work,  he  climbed 
around  in  his  leisure  and  made  tests  and 
discovered  not  only  shocking  losses,  but 
worked  out  plans  whereby  they  might  be 
completely  avoided.     He  didn'1  talk  until 

he  was  sure  thai  what  he  had  to  say  meant 
dividends.  Then  this  yard  rustier  who  was 
also  a  graduate  chemical  engineer  opened 
up  and  (he  authorities  had  to  listen.  Did 
they   listen   because   he   was  a   graduate  of 

Massachusetts    Institute   of    Technology? 

Not  on  your  life!  And  look  at  him  to-day! 
He  is  one  of  the  leading  chemical  engineer.- 
of  the  country,  while  some  of  his  classmates 
are  doubtless  still  making  routine  tests! 

"If  you  start  in  as  a  dishwasher  or  a 
porter  or  a  delivery  clerk  in  an\  of  1  hose 
establishments  I  named  and  keep  con- 
stantly using  your  head,  never  forgetting 
the  chemical  aspect  of  every  problem  that 
comes  up,  reading  up  the  literature  and 
corresponding  with  men  who  know  more 
than  you  do,  your  chances  are  a  hundred 
per  cent,  better  than  those  of  any  of  the 
fellows  who  are  trying  to  get  through  the 
open  doors.  If  you  are  discouraged  to-day 
with  all  the  opportunities  awaiting  the  man 
who  looks  for  them,  it  is  because  you  can't 
think  for  yourself,  or  because  you  won't. 
If  you  can't  think  for  yourself,  you'd  bet- 
ter quit  chemistry.  If  you  merely  lack 
the  habit  of  thinking  for  yourself,  it  is  time 
to  acquire  it.      That  is  being  born  again!" 
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PAKRO  SEEDS  ARE  GUARANTEED 

Read  Our 
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OFFER 


\'VaJ\   ""son*1" \H    Guaranteed  Fresh  Tested  Seeds, 
IV — —      r"~jM\\   ^'^  Yielding  Sorts,  Full  of  Life! 

\\  $fj~ M V3t^v\li  PAKRO  Seeds  arc  the  purest,  strong- 
est, freshest  and  most  rigidly  tested 
seeds  money  can  buy.  A:  late  satis- 
faction— or  money  refunded.  To  new 
customers  we  will  mail  three  10-cent  pack- 
ets cf  earliest  vegetables,  Radish,  Lettuce  and  Tomato 
forlOcents.  Write  today  for  PAKRO  Garden  Annual 
in  four  colors — a  wonderful  guide  to  better  gardens — free. 
AMERICAN  SEED  &  SEEDTAPE  CO.,  74  Main  St.,  Madison,  N.  J. 


Round  the  Year  In  the  Garden 


/Jy  //.  II.  THOMAS.  Illus- 
trated zL'ith  12  handsome 
color  plates  mounted  on 
heavy  olive  gray  paper,  and 
t>4  full-page  half-tones. 

This  splendid  book  is  a  prac- 
:  Hide  to  the  care  of  the 
soil  and  the  planting  and 
;  of  a  very  numerous 
variety  ot  nowers.frur 
vegetables.  It  has  already 
found,  a  host  of  enthusiasts 
among  tho-e  who  have  gar- 
dl  DB  for  pleasure  or  profit, 

and  who   are  interested  in   keeping  them  productive  as 

long  as  possible. 

WHAT  TO  DO  EACH  MONTH 

is  indicated  clearly,  and  the  plans  and  suggestions  are  all 
thoroughly  practical,  having  proven  so  by  mature  experi- 
ence. In  a  hasty  glance  through  the  index  the  eye  falls 
upon  such  subjects  as  Lawns.  Berries,  Asters.  Chrysan- 
themums, Roses,  Climbing  Plants.  Dahlias.  Expense  of 
Gardens,  Fertilizer,  Flower  Borders.  Frost,  Greenhouses, 
Hardy  Annuals.  Hodges.  Kitchen  Gardens,  Lilies.  Vege- 
tables. Rock  Gardens.  Rotation  of  Crops,  and  a  host  of 
other  things  connected  with  gardens  and  gardening. 

9.S  inches  high,  6  inches  wide,  bound  in  maroon  cloth, 
gold  lettering  and  embossing,  and  a  garden  scene  in  color 
on  front  cover.  76  full-page  illustrations  in  all.  [a  spe- 
cially mounted  and  in  color.     $2.50  net;  by  mall  $2.66. 

FUNK  4  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Foortk  Arenue.  New  York 


P  \  T^trMTTC  Write  today  for  free  guide  book  an  1 
*  ^*  1  JEV1>  1  O  "RECORD  OF  I  N  VEN  HON." 
Send  sket.h  or  model  (or  free  opinion  uron  patentable  nature. 
Prompt   personal   service       Prelimin  ry   advice    without  charge. 

J.  REANEY  KELLY,  Patent  Lawyer 
416  Fifth  Washington,   D.  C. 
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How  Henry 

Wilkinson 

Became 

Rich 

llAjP^Sl^^'  Although  never  fa- 
ll? vored  by  fortune 
Henry  Wilkinson  died  leaving  a  fortune. 
The  small  sums  he  was  able  to  save  never 
would  have  amounted  to  much  but  for  a 
discovery  Henry  made  of  the  power  of 
compound  interest.  By  a  simple  but  un- 
suspected method  Henry  Wilkinson  doubled 
his  money  and  doubled  it  again. 

Henry  Wilkinson's  system  is  not  a  secret. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  speculation. 
There  is  nothing  left  to  chance  or  luck. 
It  is  a  sound  plan  of  investment  which  you 
or  anyone  else  can  follow. 

Write  for  the  story  of  Henry 
Wilkinson  and  for  free  booklet, 
"Selecting  Your  Investments" 

$100  Bonds,  $500  Bonds,  $1,000  Bonds 
Interest  payable  twice  yearly 

To  yield  8% 
Partial  payment  accounts  invited 

G.L.M  I  LIE  R  si  to! 
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501  HURT  BUILDING  ATLANTA,  GA. 

"First — The  Investor's  Welfare" 


CHINA,  THE  PARADISE  OF  THE  MONEY-CHANGER 


The  New  Way  to  Save 

THE  new  way  to  save  is  to  buy  a  sound 
investment  bond  on  partial  payments, 
thereby  making  your  money  earn  7%  in- 
stead of  3 

Buy  an  INVESTORS  BOND  with  a  first 
payment  as  low  as  $10.  Each  payment  earns 
7%.  Your  money  is  safe  because  INVES- 
TORS BONDS  are  the  highest  type  of  first 
mortgage  investment  and  are  offered  by  a 
house  with  a  record  of  se%'enteen  years  with- 
out loss  to  any  investor. 

Post  yourself  on  this  new  plan. 
Write  today  for  booklet  No.  E-116 

c&he  INVESTORS 

COMPANY 

MADISON  &  KEDZIE  STATE  BANK  BLDG. 
CHICAGO 
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'  CATALOG  FREE 

InviluaMe  iu  garden  lovers  —  tells  how  to 
beautify  home  surroundings.  Gives  pictures 
and  description  of  Wagner  hardy  flowers,  trees, 
and  shrubs.  Explains,  the  mail  service  Land- 
scape Department.  Write  for  catalog  278. 
Wagner  Park  lYnrtarlet,  Hoi  78,  Sidney,  Ohio 
Nurserymen        Landscape  Gard  ners       Florists 


p=It,s  a  Real  Garden  Help=s 


^'         A  condensed,  easily  read  Seed  and  Plant 
!  Book  listing  only  best  garden  varieties.  Not 

W  \V  W     a  big,  confusing,  time-wasting  catalog. 

NEW   FLOWERS  AND  VEGETABLES 

\U  >!/  \|/  "La  France"  n>w  pink  Giant  Zinnia,"Amer- 
i'  m  Legion"  n  Poppy.      Double 

\t/  \f/  \t/  yield  Golden  Bantam  '  "rn  Many  others 
proven  value.     Send   for  Iree  book  today. 

<»/  \\t  \H     HART    &   VICK,    Rochester,   N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


Write  for  Free  Gui'le  Book  and 
RECORD     OF    INVENTION 

BLANK.       Send    model  or  sketch  of  invention  for 

our  free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

Vicor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.C. 

IM\/F  NTf"li?Q  Who  desire  to  secure  patent  should 
11^1  VL1H  1  yjIKJ  v,rjt(.  fur  r,„r  ok  "HOW 

TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."     Send  model  or  sketch  and 
ription  of  your  invention  and  we  will  Kive  opinion  ot 
entable  nai  ure. 

RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


OUCH  "an  agglomeration  of  a  number  of 
^  quasi-independent  units,"  as  China 
has  been  called,  might  be  expected  to  have 
a  rather  complex  financial  system,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  remembered  that  all  busi- 
ness methods  are  based  on  hoary  traditions. 
Here  China  more  than  meets  expectations. 
As  Mr.  G.  Passeri,  late  financial  advisor  to 
the  Bank  of  China,  says  in  the  "Commer- 
cial Handbook  of  China."  "its  currency 
forms  the  most  complicated  mixture  of 
heterogeneous  mediums  of  exchange,  from  a 
weight  to  a  coin,  that  has  ever  existed  in 
any  one  country."  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  small  bankers  or  money-changers 
of  China  form  an  extremely  numerous  and 
prosperous  class,  in  fact,  many  millions  of 
Chinese  are  said  to  be  directly  connected 
with  the  manipulations  of  money;  also  that 
the  average  foreign  business  man  is  quite  will- 
ing to  avail  himself  of  the  services  of  what 
is  called  the  "comprador."  The  comprador 
has  been  described  by  a  writer  on  China 
as  a  "go-between  or  Chinese  cashier  serving 
as  a  medium  between  a  foreign  firm  and 
the  ( 'hinese  dealers,  and  attending  to  mone- 
tary or  credit  matters  generally  in  the 
foreign  firm's  relations  with  the  Chinese." 

Out  of  a  mass  of  literature  on  Chinese 
finance,  we  cite  a  few  facts  taken,  except  as 
noted,  from  Mr.  I'asseri's  article,  "The 
China  Year  Book."  and  "The  Statesman's 
Year  Book."  There  arc  three  general 
classes  of  currency  in  China,  no  one  of 
which  has  any  fixt  relation  to  the  others, 
and  each  of  which  varies  in  value  from  time 
to  time  and  in  different  cities  and  sections 
of  the  country.  The  tael,  a  weight  of  silver 
of  a  given  fineness,  represents  the  standard 
for  banking  and  commercial  operations. 
The  silver  dollar,  with  fractional  silver,  is 
widely  used,  especially  by  foreigners.  But 
the  rash,  sometimes  of  brass,  generally  of 
copper,  is  the  standard  coin  for  the  every- 
day transactions  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
Chinese  people.  The  cash  in  one  form  or 
another  has  been  in  use  for  something  like 
three  thousand  years.  Before  the  Christian 
era  it  had  assumed  its  present  appearance, 
a  round  disk  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
with  a  square  hole  in  the  center.  Cash  vary 
in  weight  and  thickness,  having  been 
coined  at  various  periods,  and  by  as  many 
as  seventeen  independent  mints  simulta- 
neously. Recently  ten-cash  copper  pieces 
have  been  coined.  Cash  are  generally  kept 
together  by  a  string  passing  through  the 
hole,  in  lots  of  100,  500,  or  1000.  They 
express  the  value  of  labor  to  the  workman, 
of  products  to  the  farmer,  of  commodities 
to  1  he  small  shopkeeper.  And  the  standard 
of  life  of  the  great  hulk  of  China's  teeming 
millions  can  best  be  gaged  by  the  fact  that 
it  would  take  from  2,000  to  2,000  cash  to 
equal  a  single  American  dollar. 

The  tael  is  a  weight  of  silver  correspond- 
ing to  the  Chinese  ounce  of  any  given  local- 
ity. In  actual  transactions,  silver  ingots, 
known  as  shoes  or  sycee,  are  used,  which 
m;i  weigh  anywhere  from  one-half  tael 
to  a  hundred  laels.     Shanghai  shoes  weigh 


about  fifty  taels.  Nearly  every  important 
town  in  China  has  a  tael  of  its  own,  differing 
in  weight  and  fineness  from  the  others. 
Taels  of  differing  value  are  even  found  in 
the  same  city.  One  writer  on  China  pos- 
sesses banknotes  representing  170  different 
tael  currencies.  The  use  of  shoes  as  cur- 
rency in  any  given  place  involves  an  almost 
infinitely  complex  process  of  valuation  and 
computation.  For  the  purpose  of  collecting 
maritime  customs  the  Chinese  Government 
has  established  the  Haikwan  tael,  worth 
$1.24  gold.  There  are  other  important 
taels,  such  as  the  Kuping  and  the  Shanghai. 

For  ordinary  cash  transactions,  particu- 
larly those  in  which  foreigners  are  con- 
cerned, the  unit  is  the  dollar.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  dollars  in  circulation. 
The  most  popular  is  the  Mexican  dollar, 
which  has  generally  been  worth  around 
fifty  cents,  altho  it  is  somewhat  more 
valuable  now  because  of  the  premium  on 
silver.  Besides  other  foreign  dollars  there 
are  a  number  of  Chinese  dollars  of  great 
variety  coined  by  the  provincial  mints. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  Republic 
there  has  been  an  attempt  to  standardize 
a  new  dollar,  practically  equivalent  to  the 
Mexican  dollar.  This  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Government  for  the  budget,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  government  salaries  and  various 
other  official  purposes.  But  dollar  stand- 
ardization with  other  fiscal  reforms  de- 
cided on  by  the  Republican  rulers  of  China 
can  not  amount  to  much  while  present 
political  conditions  endure. 

As  if  all  these  coinages  were  not  enough, 
the  enormous  variety  of  bank  notes  issued 
in  China  as  substitutes  for  existing  currency 
add  to  the  financial  chaos.  Think  of  all 
these  mediums  of  exchange  we  have  been 
reading  about  and  then  try  to  realize  that 
many  of  them  have  their  substitutes  in 
bank  notes,  circulated  at  a  discount  except 
for  the  relatively  small  amount  of  notes 
issued  by  the  foreign  and  a  few  Chinese 
banks.  There  are  some  $200,000,000  worth 
of  provincial  bank  notes  issued  by  the 
provinces  and  circulating  at  a  discount  of 
49  to  50  per  cent.  This  is  such  an  easy  way 
for  the-  provincial  authorities  to  pay  their 
bills  that  the  central  government  is  unable 
to  do  anything  about  it. 

Chinese  trade  is  heavily  handicapped  by 
the  double  exchange  factor,  internal  and 
international.  Practically  every  business 
deal  between  different  places  in  China  in- 
volves an  exchange  transaction.  In  fact 
from  10  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent,  of  the 
money  paid  in  the  United  States  for  tea 
goes  to  the  manipulation  of  exchange  before 
it  reaches  the  tea  farmer  in  China.  The 
money  that  a  firm  in  Shanghai  pays  for  a 
product  a  few  hundred  miles  up  the  Yang- 
tze is  probably  exchanged  six  or  seven 
times  before  it  gets  to  its  destination,  and 
each  time  the  money-changer  takes  his 
little  profit.  This  is  no  place  to  go  into  the 
complexities  of  Chinese  foreign  exchange; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  the  oscillations  of  as 
much  as  30  per  cent,  or  40  per  cent,  in  a 
single  year,  owing  to  the  fact  the  country  is 
on  a  silver  standard,  is  only  the  beginning. 

Because  of  the  strategic  commercial 
position  of  the  Far  East,  writes  Mr. 
Charles  Hodges  in  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity's Eastern  Economist,  nothing  is 
more   important   than   taking  hold   of  the 
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Ruberoid  Strip-shingles  posse;11  of 
strength  and  rigidity.  Their  ep 
ness  not  only  adds  to  their  weithat 
ity,  but  also  increases  their  va.^j" 
decorative  standpoint.  A  roc  the 
with  these  shingles  will  pass  *! 
critical  inspection. 

The  illustration  above  gives  a  p  0f 
of  the  looks  of  these  shingles — or.  °f 
because  the  element  of  color  i)0p- 
The  surface  coating  is  crushed  ^'.v. 

95  Macllui 

CHICAGO 
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DEPENDABLE- 

.  ♦  because  the  world 
knows  that  they  are  the 
official  travel  cheques 
of  the  American  Bank- 
ers Association 


FACTS 

About  A.  B.  A.  Cheques 

-universally  used  by  travelers  and 
accepted  as  money  in  every  land. 

-your  counter-signature  in  presence 
cf  acceptor  identifies  you. 

-safe  to  have  on  the  person  because 
they  cannot  be  used  until  they  have 
been  countersigned  by  the  original 
holder. 

-safer  than  money,  and  frequently 
more  convenient  than  Letters  of 
Credit  because  the  bearer  is  less  de- 
pendent on  banking  hours. 

-issued  by  banks  everywhere  in  de- 
nominations of  $10,  $20,  $50  and 
$100. 

-compact,  easy  to  carry,  handy  to  use. 


TRAVELERS' 

A^^        JL  American.      •~>*¥ 

•J5  *A  a£sJkl  Cheques 

Ask  for  them  at  your  bank  or  <write  for  particulars  to 


Bankers  Trust  Company 

New  York  Citv 
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How  Henry 

Wilkinson 

Became 

Rich 


T((l)R^^^°,,  -though  n8ver  fa- 
ll Iff  vored  by  fortune 
Henry  Wilkinson  died  leaving  a  fortune. 
The  small  sums  he  was  able  to  save  never 
would  have  amounted  to  much  but  for  a 
discovery  Henry  made  of  the  power  of 
compound  interest.  By  a  simple  but  un- 
suspected method  Henry  Wilkinson  doubled 
his  money  and  doubled  it  again. 

Henry  Wilkinson's  system  is  not  a  secret. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  speculation. 
There  is  nothing  left  to  chance  or  luck. 
It  is  a  sound  plan  of  investment  which  you 
or  anyone  else  can  follow. 

Write  for  the  story  of  Henry 
Wilkinson  and  for  free  booklet, 
"Selecting  Your  Investments" 

$100  Bonds,  $500  Bonds,  $1,000  Bonds 
Interest  payable  twice  yearly 


To  yield  8^ 


/o 


Partial  payment  accounts  invited 

G.L.M  I  LLE  R  SL  B5l 

"  iNtoaPOBATtD  ^Haa# 

501  HURT  BUILDING  ATLANTA,  GA. 

"First — The  Investor's  Welfare" 


The  New  Way  to  Save 

THE  new  way  to  save  is  to  buy  a  sound 
investment  bond  on  partial  payment-, 
thereby  making  your  money  earn  7%  in- 
stead of  3'  . 

Buy  an  INVESTORS  BOND  with  a  first 
payment  as  low  as  $10.  Each  payment  earns 
7%.  Your  money  is  safe  because  INVES- 
TORS BONDS  are  the  highest  type  of  first 
mortgage  investment  and  are  offered  by  a 
house  with  a  record  of  seventeen  years  with- 
out loss  to  any  investor. 

Post  yourself  on   this   new  plan. 
Write  today  for  booklet  No.  E-116 

c&he  INVESTORS 

COMPANY 

MADISON  &  KEDZIE  STATE  BANK  BLDG. 
CHICAGO 
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defner 


.  CATALOG  FREE 

»  Invaluable  to  garden  lovers — tells  ho  v.  to 
hj0  beautify  home  surroundings.  Gives  pictures 
and  description  of  Wagner  hardy  flowers,  trees, 
and  shrubs.  Explains  the  mail  service  Land- 
scape Department.  Write  for  t  atalog  278. 
Wagner  Park  Nnrserlpi,  H0x  78,  Sidney,  Ohio 
Nurserymen        Landscape  Gardrners        Florists 


p=It,s  a  Real  Garden  Help=?i 


m 

vl/  s\t 

m  \\t 
\i>  \t/  \i> 


A  condensed,  easily  read  Seed  and  Plant 
Book  listing  only  best  garden  varieties.  Not 
a  big,  confusing,  time-wasting  catalog. 

NEW   FLOWERS  AND  VEGETABLES 
"La  Fran  e"  new  pink  Giant  Zinnia, "Amor- 
ican  Legion"  new  Shirley  Poppy       Double 
yield  Golden  Bantam  Corn      Many  others 

proven  value.      Send   for  free  book  to 

HART    &   VICK,    Rochester,   N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


Write  for  Free  Guide  Book  and 

RECORD     OF     I 
BLANK.       Send    model  or  sketch  of  invention  for 
our  free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 
Vicor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  759 Ninth,  Washington, D.C. 


IMUFMTflD  Q  Whodesire  to  ->-•  ure  patent  should 
11^  VL11  1  WI\.0  v.ri„.  for  our  guiflr.  book  ••HOW- 
TO  GET  YOUR  PA 'I  11  Send  model  or  sketch  am! 
ription  of  your  invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  of 
its  patentable  nature. 

RANDOLPH  &  CO. 


Depl.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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INVESTMENTS  ▼  AN  continued 


tit's    exchange    problems.       Sooner   or 
CHINA,    THE    PARADISE    OF   TH'  he  continues,  "the  reorganization  of 

silver   standards   will   knock   the 


OUCH  "an  agglomeration  of  a  number  of 
^  quasi-independent  units,"  as  China 
has  been  called,  might  be  expected  to  have 
a  rather  complex  financial  system,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  remembered  that  all  busi- 
ness methods  are  based  on  hoary  traditions. 
Here  China  more  than  meets  expectations. 
As  Mr.  G.  Passeri,  late  financial  advisor  to 
the  Bank  of  China,  says  in  the  "Commer- 
cial Handbook  of  China/'  "its  currency 
forms  the  most  complicated  mixture  of 
heterogeneous  mediums  of  exchange,  from  a 
weight  to  a  coin,  that  has  ever  existed  in 
any  one  country."'  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  small  bankers  or  money-changers 
of  China  form  an  extremely  numerous  and 
prosperous  class,  in  fact,  many  millions  of 
Chinese  are  said  to  be  directly  connected 
with  the  manipulations  of  money;  also  that 
the  average  foreign  business  man  is  quite  will- 
ing to  avail  himself  of  the  services  of  what 
is  called  the  "comprador."  The  comprador 
has  been  described  by  a  writer  on  China 
as  a  "go-between  or  Chinese  cashier  serving 
as  a  medium  between  a  foreign  firm  and 
the  Chinese  dealers,  and  attending  to  mone- 
tary or  credit  matter-  generally  in  the 
foreign  firm's  relations  with  the  Chinese." 

Out  of  a  mass  of  literature  on  Chinese 
finance,  we  cite  a  few  facts  taken,  except  as 
noted,  from  Mr.  Passeri's  article,  "The 
China  Year  Book,"  and  "The  Statesman's 
Year  Book."  There  are  three  general 
•  lasses  of  currency  in  China,  no  one  of 
which  has  any  fixt  relation  to  the  others, 
and  each  of,  which  varies  in  value  from  time 
to  time  and  in  different  cities  and  sections 
of  the  country.  The  tad.  a  weight  of  silver 
of  a  given  fineness,  represents  the  standard 
for  banking  and  commercial  operations. 
The  silver  dollar,  with  fractional  silver,  is 
widely  used,  especially  by  foreigners.  But 
the  cash,  sometimes  of  brass,  generally  of 
copper,  is  the  standard  coin  for  the  every- 
day transactions  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
Chinese  people.  The  cash  in  one  form  or 
another  has  been  in  use  for  something  like 
three  thousand  years.  Before  the  Christian 
era  it  had  assumed  ils  present  appearance,. 
a  round  disk  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
with  a  square  hole  in  the  center.  <  'ask  vary 
in  weight  and  thickness,  having  been 
coined  at  various  periods,  and  by  as  many 
as  seventeen  independent  mints  simulta- 
neously. Recently  ten-cash  copper  pieces 
have  been  coined.  Cash  are  generally  kept 
together  by  a  string  passing  through  the 
hole,  in  lots  of  100,  500,  or  1000.  They 
express  the  value  of  labor  to  the  workman, 
of  products  to  the  farmer,  of  commodities 
to  the  small  shopkeeper.  And  the  standard 
of  life  of  the  great  bulk  of  China's  teeming 
millions  can  besl  be  gaged  by  the  fact  that 
it  would  take  from  2,000  to  2,600  cash  to 
equal  a  single  American  dollar. 

The  In/ 1  is  a  weight  of  silver  correspond- 
ing to  the  Chinese  ounce  of  any  given  local- 
ity. In  actual  transactions,  silver  ingots, 
known  as  shoes  or  sycee,  are  used,  which 
may  weigh  anywhere  from  one-half  tad 
to  a  hundred  laels.     Shanghai  shoes  weigh 


tese 

about  ProP  from  under  a  vicious  system 
town  i£  the  values  of  trade  on  the  price  of 
in  weir  as  a  commodity  figured  in  terms  of 
Taels  (existent  European  'gold'  standards, 
the  sair  exchange  is  the  foe  of  stable  business; 
sesses  l*s  a  premium  on  gambling  which  may 
lad  cu'^y  he  wilder  than  race-track  plunging 
rency  i r  the  guise  of  '  covering '  operations, 
infinite'*  drains  the  unfortunate  people  living 
compu'he  silver  basis  progressively  as  the 
mari tii try's  resources  are  developed." 
has  es  has  already  been  observed  that  bank- 
$1.24  is  a  wide-spread  form  of  activity  in 
taels,  sta-  Tavo  leading  banks  are  the  gov- 
por  tental  Bank  of  China  which  is  prac- 
larlv  $y  a  central  bank,  and  the  Bank  of 
cerQed.uiu ideations,  which  finances  railways 
many  *he  like.  There  are  a  number  of  for- 
The  m  banks-  with  branches  in  China.  Be- 
wdtich  ;  the  nine  so-called  "modern"  Chinese 
fifty  c>s  there  are  several  varieties  of  old 
valuab'  hanks,  besides  the  money-changers, 
silver.  "er  houses,"  and  pawnbrokers.  There 
are  a  p  government  regulation  of  banking  in 
variety13,3'*'  present.  A  vastamount  of  Chin<  5 
Since  uess  *s  done  on  credit,  and  the  Chinese 
there  ] proverbially  honest  in  meeting  credit 
a  new  Rations,  and  have  built  up  an  elaborate 
Mexic  em  of  trade  by  means  of  "bank  orders." 

theGc 

ment  GOVERNMENT  FINANCE 

other  Jhinese  Government  finance  might  al- 
ardizsst  be  dismissed  by  quoting  the  remark 
cided  "The  China  Year  Book"  that  "no 
can  rdget  published  since  the  establishment  of 
politi'  Republic  has  been  other  than  a  pious 

Aspression  of  hope  that  the  revenues  and 
the  ependitures  would  correspond  with  the 
in  Chimates. "  In  1918  official  estimates  of 
add  vernment  expenditure  were  -5495,000,000, 
theseJanced  against  $490,000,000  of  revenue, 
readiwing  a  deficit  of  five  millions.  Even  in 
mane  provinces  that  still  recognize  the 
banlddng  Government,  the  latter's  authority 
for  1  only  nominal,  so  that,  as  the  "China 
issueear  Hook"  notes,  "little  or  no  revenue, 
banll her  than  that  under  foreign  control,  ever 
of  inds  its  way  from  the  provinces  to  Peking." 
proVhe  same  ewiter  adds: 

49  ti  "The  foreign  debt  of  China  to-day  prob- 
for  bly  .xceds  $2,000,000,000.  There  is  a 
billseficit  of  seven  to  nine  million  dollars  a 
to  dionth    in    the   Peking   Treasury,   and   all 

Cfforts  at  retrenchment  break  down  in  the 
the  ace  of  military  opposition  to  disbandment 
intef  superfluous  troops." 
dea  "The  Commercial  Handbook"  cites  ten 
vobrdinary  sources  of  revenue  for  the  Chinese 
froGovernment.  The  most  important  is  the 
momstoms  revenue  at  the  maritime  treaty 
goeports,  administered by  Europeans  since  185 1, 
it  /The  duties  are  based  chiefly  on  a  f)  per  cent, 
moad  valorem  rate.  Recently  a  portion  has  been 
prcallotted  to  the  Canton  Government  and  is 
tzebeing  held  for  disbursement  when  things 
tinhave  straightened  out  politically.  Total 
ea<  maritime  customs  receipts  were  about  $01,- 
lit]  000,000  in  1920.  Salt  is  now  a  Government 
coi  monopoly  in  China  and  the  collection  of 
su  revenues  from  this  source  is  controlled  by  a 
mi  European  inspector.  Recent  articles  in  the 
sir  Chinese  press  have  spoken  of  the  likin  as 
on  the  greatest  obstacle  to  progress  in  China. 
It  consists  of  irregular  tolls,  mostly  of  about 
po."  per  cent,  on  goods  in  transit  from  one 
CI  pari  of  the  country  to  another,  and  is  col- 
ve  lected  at  likin  barriers  placed  along  the 
mi  highways  and  railroads.  It  is  a  prolific 
source  of  confusion,  contention  and  graft, 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

. I  urinary  11. — President  Millerand  and  the 
French  Cabinet  summon  Premier  Bri- 
and  from  Cannes  to  Paris  to  explain 
the  tentative  pact  arranged  between 
France  and  Great  Britain  to  guard 
France  against  German  attacks. 
One  hundred  people  are  killed  and  ten 
thousand  made  homeless  in  a  landslide 
which  destroys  the  mountain  town  of 
San  Fratello,  near  Messina,  Sicily. 

.January  12. — Premier  Briand,  of  France, 
resigns  his  post  because  of  opposition  to 
his  policies,  and  President  Millerand 
calls  Raymond  Poincare,  former  Presi- 
dent and  once  Premier,  to  form  a  new 
Cabinet. 
Under  a  general  amnesty,  King  George 
orders  the  immediate  release  of  1,010 
Irish  political  prisoners  held  in  Irish  and 
English  jails.  Pope  Benedict  congratu- 
lates King  George  upon  the  conclusion 
of  the  Anglo-Irish  treaty. 

January  13. — Premier  Lloyd  George  an- 
nounces that  peace  is  to  be  the  first 
subject  on  the  agenda  of  the  Interna- 
tional Economic  Conference  called  at 
Genoa  on  March  8,  "  as  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble to  have  economic  reconstruction  in 
Europe  unless  peace  is  reestablished." 
The  Allied  Reparations  Commission 
grants  a  provisional  delay  to  Germany 
on  the  reparations  account,  but  requires 
her  to  pay  31,000,000  gold  marks  every 
ten  days  during  the  period  of  provisional 
delay. 

Rioting  by  the  followers  of  Mahal  ma 
Gandhi,  resulting  in  two  deaths,  marks 
the  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in 
Madras,  India. 

January  14. — The  Southern  Irish  Parlia- 
ment ratifies  the  Anglo-Irish  Treaty, 
and  elects  a  provisional  government, 
with  Michael  Collins  at  the  head,  to 
serve  during  the  period  of  setting  up 
the  Free  State. 
Foreign  Minister  Jaspar  of  Belgium  an- 
nounces a  tentative  agreement  for  a 
British-Belgian  pact  in  which  Great 
Britain  promises  her  aid  against  an 
attack  on  Belgium  or  the  violation  of 
her  territory. 

Raymond  Poincare,  the  incoming  Pre- 
mier, notifies  Premier  Lloyd  George  that 
France  will  not  agree  to  meet  the  Rus- 
sian Bolsheviki  at  the  Genoa  economic 
conference  as  equals,  and  that  the 
Anglo-French  Treaty  as  drafted  at 
Cannes  is  not  acceptable  to  the  new 
French  Government. 

The  Protestant  community  and  the 
Armenian  Catholic  Patriarchate  of 
Constantinople  notify  the  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations  through  Cardinal 
Mercier  that  the  entire  Armenian  pop- 
ulation has  decided  to  evacuate  Turkey, 
and  appeal  for  ships  to  transport  120,- 
000  people. 

The  inter- Allied  commission  on  war 
crimes  adopts  a  resolution  recommend- 
ing the  surrender  to  the  Allies  of  the 
German  war  criminals. 

January  15. — Governor  Wu  Pei-fu,  Inspec- 
tor-General of  Hunan  and  Hupeh, 
has  sent  an  ultimatum  to  the  Peking 
Government  giving  the  Liang  Cabinet 
three  days  in  which  to  resign,  according 
to  a  dispatch  from  Peking. 

•  lanuary  16. — The  Irish  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment takes  over  Dublin  Castle  and 
the  reins  of  authority,  in  a  simple 
ceremony  between  Michael  Collins,  of 
the  Free  State,  and  Lord  Fitz  Alan, 
Lord  Lieutenant,  representing  the  Brit- 
ish Government. 

Raymond  Poincare  assumes  the  French 
Premiership,    and    discusses  with  Lord 


.  .  because  the  world 
knows  that  they  are  the 
official  travel  cheques 
of  the  American  Bank- 
ers Association 
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FACTS 

About  A.  B.  A.  Cheques 

universally  used  by  travelers  and 
accepted  as  money  in  every  land. 

your  counter-signature  in  presence 
of  acceptor  identifies  you. 

safe  to  have  on  the  person  because 
they  cannot  be  used  until  they  have 
been  countersigned  by  the  original 
holder. 

safer  than  money,  and  frequently 
more  convenient  than  Letters  of 
Credit  because  the  bearer  is  less  de- 
pendent on  banking  hours, 
issued  by  banks  everywhere  in  de- 
nominations of  $10,  $20,  $50  and 
$100. 

compact,  easy  to  carry,  handy  to  use. 


TRAVELERS" 

A*w^        A  American,      •"'^l 

'D  *A  aSsSssl.  Cheques 

Ask  for  them  at  your  bank  or  write  for  particulars  to 

Bankers  Trust  Company 

New  York  Citv 
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Kimball 

— awarded  the  world's 
highest  honors  at 
great  national  and 
international  expositions 

THE  most  sweeping  and  ^unprecedented  recognition  ever  accorded 
a  manufacturer  of  musical  instruments  has  been  bestowed  upon 
the  KIMBALL.  The  World's  Columbian  Award  for  SUPERLA- 
TIVE EXCELLENCE;  the  Trans-Mississippi  Exposition  GOLD 
MEDAL;  the AlaskaYukon-Pacific  Exposition  GRAND  HIGHEST 
AWARD;  the  Panama-Pacific  GRAND  PRIZE.  These  tangible 
awards— supplemented  by  the  AWARD  OF  PREFERENCE 
vouchsafed  by  a  nation  of  satisfied  KIMBALL  users — stamp  the 
KIMBALL  with  the  seal  of  musical  supremacy. 

The  KIMBALL,  now  serving  a 
Nation  of  Music  Lovers,  includes- 

Grand  Pianos,  Upright  Pianos,    Player   Pianos,  Reproducing   Pianos 
— the    artist's    identical    rendition;     Phrasonome    Pianos — a    player 

that  is    a    revelation    in    phrasing   control; 

Pipe  Organs,  Phonographs  and  Music  Rolls. 

Descriptive  catalogs,  also  nearest  deal- 
er's   address,  sent   to    you  on   request 

W.  W.  Kimball  Co. 

i  Btablished  1S57) 

Factory  and  Executive  Offices 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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"LIVE  OUTDOORS- INDOORS" 

(TRADE   V    MARK) 


££  .-■-«* 


Phantom  view 


Fresh  heated  air  from  the  window 


Your  Ideal  of  Ventilation  Realized 


Your  ideal  of  perfect  ventilation  is  all  the 
fresh  air  you  want,  when  you  want  it,  where 
you  want  it. 

Your  ideal  isrealized  perfectly  in  the  Univent 
— because  in  principle  it  is  as  simple  and 
positive  as  opening  a  window — but  without 
the  cold  and  dangerous  draft. 

The  Univent  system  is  designed  on  a  unit 
basis.  Each  separate  room  is  heated  and 
ventilated  by  its  own  individual  Univent. 

There  are  no  uncleanable  ducts  or  flues.  Each  Uni- 
vent draws  fresh  air  directly  from  outdoors,  heats 
it  and  thoroughly  diffuses  it  throughout  the  room. 

Wird  or  weather  makes  no  difference  in  the  oper- 
ate a  of  the  noiseless  Univent  system.  It  is  positive. 

Tests  have  proven  that  good  ventilation  in  schools 
increases  mental  alertness  of  pupils  and  teachers 
and  decreases  sick  leave  50#. 

Univent  installation  cuts  down  building  costs  and 
saves  space  becausi  or  flu<  9  are  necessary. 


For  the  same  reason  Univent  air  is  purer  than  air 
travelling  through  long  dust-laden  ducts. 

The  Univent  is  designed  for  schools  and  all  build- 
ings where  mechanical  ventilation  is  necessary. 

If  you  are  truly  interested  in  better  ventilation,  write 
for  free  copy  of  our  32 -page  illustrated  book  — 
'Univent  Ventilation." 

Moline  Heat,  MolineHeat  Building.  Moline,  Illinois 


ne  Heat 


ERYWHERE 


Note  to  A  rchitects  and  Engineers— If  you  will  send 
request  on  your  professional  letterhead  you  ii<  ill  receive 
a  copy  of  our  special  72-page  Architects' and  Engi- 
neers'  edition— '"Univent  Ventilation." 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


Curzon    the    tentative    pact    arranged 
between  France  and  Great  Britain. 

January  17. — Viscount  Fitz  Alan,  retiring 
Viceroy  of  Ireland,  leaves  Dublin  for 
London.  A  formal  summons  for  a 
general  convention  of  the  Sinn  Fein 
organization  on  February  7  is  issued  by 
Austin  Stack  and  Harry  J.  Boland. 

DOMESTIC 

January  12. — By  a  vote  of  46  to  41  the  Sen- 
ate votes  that  Senator  Truman  H. 
Newberry,  of  Michigan,  is  entitled  to 
his  seat,  and  dismisses  Henry  Ford's 
contest  against  him. 

Governor  Pat  M.  Neff ,  of  Texas,  proclaims 
martial  law  at  Mexia  and  the  sur- 
rounding oil  fields  because  of  alleged 
flagrant  violations  of  the  law. 

January  13. — Under  an  agreement  reached 
by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  delegates 
to  the  Washington  Arms  Conference, 
Tsingtao,  the  port  of  Shantung,  will  be 
opened  by  China  to  the  trade  of  all 
nations,  and  the  district  of  Kiaochau, 
formerly  held  by  Germany,  is  returned 
to  China.  The  dispute  over  the  rail- 
roads in  Shantung  will  be  brought  up 
at  a  later  conference. 

Henry  Ford's  offer  for  the  purchase  of 
the  Government's  nitrate  and  water 
power  projects  at  Muscle  Shoals,  Ala- 
bama, will  be  referred  to  Congress  for 
final  decision,  it  is  announced. 

January  14. — Will  H.  Hays  will  resign  as 
Postmaster-General  to  head  a  national 
organization  of  moving-picture  inter- 
ests at  a  reputed  salary  of  $150,000  a 
year,  it  is  announced  at  the  White 
House. 

Prohibition  Commissioner  Haynes  reports 
that  two  years  of  prohibition  have 
caused  17,500,000  former  consumers  to 
abandon  drinking,  and  that  the  entire 
drink  bill  of  the  nation  has  decreased 
$2,000,000,000  a  year. 

The  strike  of  the  packing-plant  employees 
against  the  meat  companies  of  New 
York  is  officially  declared  off  by  the 
workers. 

January  15. — The  Government's  financial 
operations  since  the  country's  entrance 
into  the  World  War  involve  more  than 
$200,000,000,000,  according  to  a  Trea- 
sury report. 

January  16. — The  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee orders  the  foreign  debt  funding 
bill  reported  to  the  Senate. 

A  strike  of  the  55,000  members  of  the 
International  Ladies'  Garment  Work- 
ers' Union  in  New  York  is  called  off  on 
the  agreement  of  the  manufacturers  to 
abide  by  the  old  agreement. 

January  17. — Chairman  Hughes,  head  of 
the  American  delegation,  submits  to 
the  Washington  Arms  Conference  a 
proposal  providing  for  an  International 
Board  of  Reference,  to  sit  in  China, 
which  shall  have  power  to  review  such 
foreign  concessions  as  appear  incon- 
sistent with  the  Open  Door  policy,  and 
requiring  the  Powers  not  to  seek  any 
arrangement  detrimental  to  this  policy. 

The  Senate  passes  the  >  Kellogg-Smith 
compromise  bill  increasing  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board's  appointive  member- 
ship from  five  to  six  and  providing  that 
the  agricultural  interests  shall  have  a 
spokesman  among  them. 

Brigadier-General  Sawyer,  President  of 
the  Federal  Hospitalization  Board,  an- 
nounces that  the  Government  plans 
federal  hospital  capacity  for  a  minimum 
of  32,000  patients. 
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rA/s  committee  of  correction 
assures  valve  perfection 


JENKINS 


An  elaborate  system  of  inspection 
and  test  is  in  force  in  Jenkins  factories. 

Every  valve  and  all  its  parts  are  sub- 
jected to  rigid  examinations  of  in- 
spectors and  testers  who  constantly 
operate  in  every  department. 

Should  any  part  fail,  in  even  the 
slightest  degree,  to  measure  to  tbe 
high  standard  set,  it  is  not  used;  but 
is  rejected  and  referred  to  the  "Com- 
mittee of  Correction"  which  is  com- 
posed of  department  superintendents, 
chief  inspector,  and  the  metallurgist. 

However,  this  committee  which  is 
called  into  daily  conference  is  but  one 
precaution  exercised  to  maintain  the 


high  standard  for  which  Jenkins 
Valves  are  so  well  known.  Others  are: 
correct  design  and  proportion ;  in- 
gredient metals  that  analyze  pure; 
uniform  castings;  careful  machin- 
ing; accurate  assembly;  wide  margin 
tests;  and  handsome  finishing. 

Jenkins  Valves  are  made  for  all  requirements. 
Each  is  guaranteed  for  the  maximum  service, 
not  merelv  the  average.  The  signature  and 
Jenkins  "Diamond"  identify  the  genuine  at 
supply  houses  everywhere. 

Sent/  for  data  on  'val'ves  foi  any  service. 

JENKINS  BROS. 


So  White  St..  New  York 
5  3  i  Atlantic  Ave. .  Boston 


133  N.  Seventh  St..  Philadi 

646  Washington  Blvd..  Chicago 


JENKINS  BROS..  LIMITED 

Montreal,  Canada  London    Fnelan-i 

1   VCTOR1ES     Bridge)    rl  Elizabeth,  N.  t.;  Montreal,  Canada. 


Q  SINCE  1864 
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Alone  iii  Overalls. — Gentleman,  37, 
alone,  works  in  overalls,  would  meet  lady 
of  like  qualification;  matrimony.  Box  1. 
TI92-Post. — A  Classified  ad  in  the  Denver 
Post. 


The  Kind  that  Hurries. — "  The  man  who 

hates  to  fight , "  said  Jud  Tunkins,  "can  usu- 
ally be  depended  on  when  forced  into  a 
fight  to  work  as  hard  as  he  knows  how  to 
get  it  over  with."-     Washington  Star. 


Necessary      Evil. — "So    you    desire     to 

become  my  son-in-law?  " 

•'  Xo.  I  don't.  But  if  I  marry  your 
daughter,  sir,  I  don't  very  well  see  how  I 
can  get  out  of  it."  —  Weekly   Telegraph. 


Stop,    Look    and    Listen. — "  Pleasures,'' 
said    Uncle   Ezra,    "am   much  like   mush- 
rooms.   De  right  kind  am  fine,  but  you  has 
to   be   on    de   lookout    foh   toadstools." 
li\        -    i  ■  ristian  A  dvocaii     ( 'i  ricinnati). 


Musical  Marjorie. — "A"  Operator— 
"Has  Marjorie  any  education  along 
musical  lines'.'" 

"B"  Operator—"]  should  say  so! 
Name  any  record  and  she  '-an  tell  you 
what's    on    the     other     sidi  "      Tele, 


Making  Him  Toot.— "Willie!  " 
"Yes,  mamma." 

"What  in  the  world  are  you  pinching  the 
baby  for'.'      I  el    him  alone'  " 

"Aw,  I  ain't  doin'  nothin'!    We're  onlj 

playin'   automobile,  an'    lie's   tli'   horn." 
J.ouisvilh   Com  u  r-Journal. 


A    Bifurcated     Honeymoon. — "Honey," 

-aid  the  colored  suitor,  "when  we  gits  mar- 
ried you  ain't  gwine  to  give  up  da1  good  job 
you  has  woikin'  for  de  white  folks,  i>  you  ' 

"But  ain't  we  gwine  to  have  no  honey- 
moon an'  take  a  trip  on  de  train  some- 
where'" 

"One  of  us  mighl  go,  honey.  Dey  ain't 
a  thing  holdin'  me,  hut  you'sgot  'spon&ibil- 
ities."  agham  Age-IIirnhl. 


Where  the  War  Is  Still  On.— The  super- 
dreadnought  Tennessee  is  manned  entirely 
by  natives  of  the  State  after  which  the  ship 
is  named.  Recruiting  parties  were  sent 
from  New  Fori  and  toured  Tennessee, 
from  th<'  blue  grass  lowland-;  to  the  moun- 
tain home-  of  the  "ridge  runners."  Com- 
ing in  to  a  small  mountain  town  by  auto- 
mobile a  party  of  the  Navy  recruiters  wen- 
halted  by  a  native  with  a  suspicious  look- 
in  his  eye  and  a.  squirrel  rifle  in  hi.-  hand. 
Uniformed  men  are  not  me1  with  a  hra- 
band. 

Said  the  mountaineer.  "Strangers,  where 
be  ye  from,  what's  y'r  business  and  how 
long  y'  gwine  ter  stay'.'" 

Replied  the  spokesman  of  the  Navj 
party:  "We're  Navy  recruiters.  We're 
going  to  run  down  a,  lot  of  j  oui  .  oung  men, 

DU1    pant-    on    'em.    .Mid    enlisl     'em    in    the 

Navy." 

Queried  the  mountaineer:  "What  Navy? 
North  or  South'/"     Our  Navy. 


A  Good  Word  for  It. — "  Don't  kick  about 
our  coffee.    You  may  be  old  and  w  eak  your- 
self, some  day." — Sign   in  u  restaurant  in 
Marion,  Ohio. 


Ingredients  for  Hot  Dog. — For  Sale— 
Eskimo  spitz  dog.  Also  hot  blast  heater. 
Phone  1485- W.  300-3t.— A  Classified  ail  in 
lit    Waukegan  (III.)  Sun. 


The     Once-Familiar    Kind.  —  North  — 
"Has    Alice   any    of    the    old-fashioned 

virtues?" 
"West — "I    suppose   so — most    of    them 

are." — Kansas  City  Star. 


When     Five     Cents     Looked     Large. — 

Among  the  day's  pathetic  figures  is  the 
local  storekeepei  who,  locked  in  a  telephone 
booth  by  a  holdup  man,  didn't  have  a 
nickel  to  phone  for  the  police. — Buffalo 
Express.  

An  "Ouchy"  Subject. --  No  talk  on  Amer- 
ican business  and  its  outlook  can  fail  to 
ouch  on  many  conditions  which  are  sadly 
familiar  to  everj  intelligent  business  man. 
—From  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institui 


Honest     Merchant. — Special — This     lot 
lit!)   |  'en's  Shoes  in   black  calf  skin, 

English    and    high    toes,    hut  ton    and   lace, 
dress    and    semi-dress    Shoes.       They    won  I 
long.      Sale   price,    t  ar    pair,    S'-'.Oo.— 
From  an  ml  in  tin    Vicksi  trg  Evening  Post. 


His  Last  Match. — From  the  laconic 
United  Press:  ".Mr.  F.  S.  D—  ,  ( 'edar 
Rapids,  la.,  passing  through  this  city  last. 
night,  en  roule  on  an  automobile  tour,  lit 
a  match  to  see  if  his  gas  tank  was  empty. 
It  was  not.  Age  17.  Cedar  Rapids  papers 
please  copy."--  ( 'hicago  Tribune. 


Bad  Sign. —  '  I  am  afraid  Jack's  married 

tile  is  not  going  to  be  particularly  happy." 

"What    makes  you  think  so'.'" 

"I    was   watching   the    bride's  family  all 

through  the  marriage  ceremony,  and  they 

looked  too  darned  cheerful  to  suit  me." 

./in!' 

Father's  Change. — Willie  (to  his  father 
who  had  recently  married  the  second  time) 

"There's  a  shop  in  the  High  Street  just 
like  you,  daddie." 

Father — "Shop  like  me?     What  do  you 
mean?" 

Willie    (getting    near    to    the    door)— 
"Why,    it's    under    entirely    new    manage- 
ment."     Edinburgh  Scotsman.  % 


Hurry,  Sun. —  Freddy  had  been  given  a 
new  watch,  and  was  very  proud  of  its  time- 
>ing  qualities.  .Just  after  nine  o'clock 
one  evening,  watch  in  hand,  lie  rushed  in- 
door . 

"What  time  doe-,  the  sun  set  to-day'.'" 
lied  his  father. 

"About  a  quarter  past  nine,"  answered 
t  he  parent. 

"Well."  replied  Freddy,  consulting  his 
watch,  "if  it  doesn't  buck  up  it  will  he  late." 

The    A  mi  i  nap    1\i,ij. 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY    CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to. decide  questions  concerning  the 
current  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New 
Standard  Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"G.  G.  B."  San  Diego.  Cal. — "ill  Does  the 
President  of  the  United  States  receive  a  larger 
salary  in  time  of  war  than  he  does  in  time  of 
peace?  (2)  What  is  the  correct  pronunciation  of 
the  word  en  sign.'" 

(1)  The  salary  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  the  same  in  time  of  war  as  in  time  of 
peace.     (2)  En'sain — e  as  in  get,  ai  as  in  aisle. 

"K.  G.  T.."  Fort  Worth.  Tex. — "Can  the  ex- 
pression all  right  be  written  alright?  We  ha\e 
been  having  a  discussion  as  to  which  form  is  cor- 
rect.    Please  help  us." 

The  correct  form  is  all  right.  This  is  the  form 
commonly  accepted  to-day.  Formerly  alright  had 
some  vogue,  and  like  already  was  formed  of  two 
words,  but  altho  all  ready  survives  as  two  words, 
meaning  "everything  is  in  a  state  of  readiness." 
already,  as  one  word,  means  "even  now;  by  this 
time."     All  right  did  not  meet  with  the  same  fate. 

"H.  F.  S.,"  Battle  Creek,  Mich— "  Kindly  give 
me  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  following: 
cello,  scenario,  cinemograph,  and  Deschanrl." 

The  terms  you  give  are  pronounced  as  follows 
cello,  chel'o — ch  as  in  chin,  e  as  in  get,  o  as  in  obey; 
scenario,  she-na'ri-o — sh  as  in  ship,  e  as  in  prey. 
a  as  in  art,  i  as  in  hit,  o  as  in  go;  or  English 
si-na'ri-o — i's  as  in  habit,  a  as  in  art.  o  as  in  go; 
cinemograph,  si-ni'mo-graf — first  i  as  in  habit. 
second  i  as  in  police,  o  as  in  obey,  a  as  in  fasl; 
Deschanel.  de"sha"nel' — first  c  as  in  prey,  sh  as 
in  ship,  n  as  in  artistic,  second  e  as  in  get. 

"E.  L.  B  ,"  Manitowoc,  Wis. — "Is  win  or 
wins  correct  in  the  sentence,  'It  is  the  practical 
features  that  win  (wins)  the  satisfaction  of  every- 
one,' and  why?" 

The  antecedent  of  "that"  is  "features."  The 
rule  is  that  a  relative  pronoun  must  always  agree 
with  its  antecedent  in  person  and  number.  There- 
fore, the  verb  in  the  sentence  you  give  should  be 
win  and  not  wins — "It  is  the  practical  features 
that  win  the  satisfaction  of  every  one." 

"C.  S.  C,"  Stoughton,  Wis. — "(1)  I  recently 
came  across  the  word  shelllike,  which  I  can  not 
find  in  any  dictionary,  but  such  simple  words  as 
Godlike  and  childlike  are  given.  Is  the  word 
shelllike  with  its  triple  group  of  consonants 
permissible'.'  Why  not  write  shell-like  with  a 
hyphen  if  man-like  and  ape-like  are  hyphenated? 
(2)  By  what  authority  do  most  of  the  newspapers 
thrust  upon  us  the  word  Hallow  E'en?" 

(1)  The  tendency  is  to  separate  the  suffix  -like 
from  its  parent  term  whenever  three  consonants 
come  together.  Thus  shell-like  should  be  written 
with  a  hyphen  just  as  shell-less  is.  (2)  Hallow  E'en 
is  correctly  Hallowe'en,  which  is  the  form  given  in 
(he  New  Standard  Dictionary.  Murray's  New 
Knglish  Dictionary  makes  it  a  compound  word: 
Webster  makes  it  one  word,  and  writes  Halloween 
without  the  apostrophe.  The  form  given  in  the 
standard  Dictionary  is  the  historic  form  of  the 
word,  and  is  more  than  two  hundred  years  old. 

"E.  K., "  Des  Plalnes,  111. — "Who  is  the  present 
noet  laureate  of  England?  Is  there  a  salary 
a'tached  to  the  office,  or  is  it  merely  honorary?" 

The  present  poet  laureate  of  England  is 
Robert  Bridges.  He  receives  a  salary  of  $360.00 
a  year. 

"S.  F.  F.."  Douglas,  Ariz. — The  plural  of  the 
word  museum  is  museums. 

"A.  R.  I,.,"  Sinking  Spring,  Pa. — "Please  give 

me  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  word  gasoline. 
What   is  t  he  sound  of  \s'?  " 

The  word  gasoline  is  correctly  pronounced  gas'o- 
ini  a  as  iii  mt,  s  as  in  so,  o  as  in  obey,  i  as  in  police: 
or  gas'o-lln-  a  as  in  fat,  s  as  in  so,  "  as  in  obey,  i 
as  in  hit, 

"J.  L.  L.,"  New  York,  N.  Y. — "'A'  contends 
that  the  seasons  of  the  year,  viz..  spring,  summer. 
winter,  and  autumn,  should  never  be  capitalized 
unless  personified.  'B'  contends  that  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  the  word  spring  should  be  capi- 
talized '  \  wonderful  program  is  planned  for  (his 
Spring.'    Please  decide." 

The  names  of  the  season's  are  not  capitalized 
unless  personified;  as,  "In  the  spring  we  planted 
corn." 
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FAMILIAR  trademark  tells  you  a  story  of  past  satisfaction 
and  of  business  integrity.     It  prevents  substitution  and  mis- 
representation.  You  can  identify  sound  fire  insurance  by  a 
trademark  just  as  you  can  good  merchandise. 

The  trademark  of  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company  is  known  the 
world  over.  It  symbolizes  one  hundred  and  twelve  years  of  financial 
stability  and  fair  dealing.  During  all  that  time,  the  Hartford  has  never 
failed  to  pay  an  honest  loss  promptly. 

Any  Hartford  policy-holder  will  tell  you  that  this  trademark  means 
the  utmost  in  sound  indemnity  against  financial  loss  by  fire,  plus  intelli- 
gent  co-operation   by  a  staff  of  trained   Fire   Prevention   Engineers. 

HARTFORD  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

HARTFORD,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co.  and  the  Hartford  Accident  and  Indemnity  Co. 
•write  practically  every  form  of  insurance  except  life. 


The  trademark  of  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Engraved  fc;/ Timothy  Cole 
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POWDER 
keeps  the  gums  healthy 


If  your  gums  bleed,  beware  of 


Pyorrhea 


PYORRHEA  will  rob  you  of  your 
teeth  unless  y<  »u  check  it  prompt  ly . 
It's  a  disease  of  the  gums  and  the  cause 
of  loose  teeth. 

The  sure  way  to  check  pyorrhea 
— or  better  still,  to  prevent  it — is  to 
see  your  dentist  frequently  and  use 
Pyorrhocide  Powder  regularly. 

The  value  of  Pyorrhocide  Powdei 
has  been  proved  by  dental  clinics  de- 
voted exclusively  to  pyorrhea  re- 
search and  treatment. 

Use  Pyorrhocide  Powder  for  healthy 
gums  and  clean,  white  teeth.  Den- 
lists  everywhere  prescribe  it.  The 
economical  dollar 
package  contains 
six  months'  supply. 
Sold  by  drug- 
gist a  and 
dental  sup- 
ply houses. 

FREE  SAMPLE 

Write  for  free 
sample  and  our 
booklet  on  IJre- 
tention  ami 
I  ' ■  utment  of 
Pyorrhea. 
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The  Dentinal  & 

Pj  orrhocide  Co. 

Inc. 

hiBtribulore 

1476  Broadway 
New  York 
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Everywhere 


AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF 
DRAMATIC  ARTS 

Founded  in  1884  Franklin  H.  Sargent,  President 

The  leading  institution  for  Dramatic  and  Expressional 
Training  in  America.  Connected  u'ith  Charles  Frohman  s 
Empire  Theatre  and  Companies. 

For  informal  ion  appH  to 
SECRETARY.     258  Carnegie  Hali,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Learn  to  Dance 


ICAN  TEACH  YOU.  Fox-Trot.  One-Step,  Two-Step. 
Waltl  ami  newest  "up-to-the-minute"  society  dances 
in  a  few  boOTB— at  home — in  private  by  the  wonderful 

Peak  System  of  Mail  Instruction 

REMARKABLE  NEW  METHOD.    Easy — fascinating. 
RESULTS    CUARANTEEO.      No    music — no  partner 
needed,     nMransdi  taught  successfully 
WRITE  ME  TODAY  for  my  interesting  FREE  BOOK! 

Special  low  offer  if  you  answer  at  once. 

WILLIAM  CHANDLER  PEAK,  M.  B. 
Studio  675  4737  Broadway  Chicago,  III. 
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A  Cheerful  Aid   in 

Solving  Life's  Problems 


It  Dr.  Jules  Payot's  pre- 
vious book,  "Education  of 
the  Will."  has  been  popular 
enough  to  pass  through 
thirty  editions  and  has  been 
translated  into  numerous 
foreign  languages,  how  great 
a  measure  of  good  may  be 
expected  for  his  new  book — 


r 


^^E^^F         expected  for  his  new  book — 

Will  Power  and  Work  < 

:  Pa>ot    is    president    of    a     great    French    uni- 


Dr.  Pa>ot  is  president  of  a  great  French  uni- 
versity, a  world-famous  philosopher  and  an  inspir- 
ing writer.  His  advice  in  this  book  will  help  you 
solve  many  of  life's  problems  and  surprisingly 
broaden  your  mental  horizon.  He  tells  vou  the 
wonderful  secret  of  controlling  your  will,  how  to 
gain  the  inestimably  precious  power  of  concentra- 
tion and  he  describes  how  the  memory  can  be 
educated  to  respond  when  called  ui  on  for  stored- 
up  facts.  Read  and  digest  this  boo!*  and  work  be- 
comes a  pleasure,  pleasure  becomes  more  enjoy- 
able, and  the  world  seems  brighter. 

"The  book  is  stimulating."  declares  the  Syracuse 
Hirald  "It  has  the  effect  of  raising  the  reader  to  hlfl 
possibilities  and  inspiring  him  with  the  desire  to 
practise  some  of  the  suggestions  Dr.  Payot  makes." 

"The  book  should  certainly  increase  mental  effi- 
ciency," says  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  "and  help  In  the 
theory  and  practise  of  self-culture." 

"The  book  abounds  in  sound  common-sense  and  Is 
filled  with  good  illustrations  which  enforce  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  espoused  by  the  writer.  For  those 
who  have  grown  stale  at  their  task  'Will  Power  and 
Work'  will  bring  new  stimulus  and  Inspiration." — 
Zion's  Herald.  Boston 

Saturate  yourself  with  the  philosophy  of  this 
great  little  book  and  the  work  you  are  doing  will  add 
materially  to  your  happiness  as  well  as  your  income. 
ISmo.     Cloth,    tl.75.  net:  postpaid.  tl.#7 

FUNK  &  WAGNAUS  COMPANY,  354-360  fourth  Ave.  NewYork,  N.Y. 


m  BECOME  AN   EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  bis  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  3000  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin.  The  course 
is  und'-r  the  personal  supervision  of  William  II.  Castenholz,  A.  M  ,  C. 
P.  A..  formerComptroller  arid  Irintructor. University  of  Illinois-  Direc- 
tor of  the  Illinois  Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountants,  and  of  the 
National  Afmociation  of  Coat  Accountants,  assisted  by  a  large  staff 
of  C.  P.  A's,  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Ac- 
countants.   Low  tuition  fee— easy  terms.  Write  DOW  for  information. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,    Dept.252-H,    Chicago 

The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World 


high  School  Course 
in  2  Years 


ou  can  complete 
this  simplified  High 
School  Course  at  home  in- 
side of  two  years.  Meets  all  requirements  for  entrance  to  college 
and  the  leading  professions.  This  and  thirty-six  other  practical 
courses  are  described  in  our  Free  Bulletin.     Send  for  it  TODAY. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL 

Oept.  H-2S2  Orexel  Ave.  &  58th  St.  Chicago 


Muinn&Co. 


630   Woolworth    Bldg.,  NEW   YORK 
01      Tower      Ul<lg.,     CHICAGO.     ILL. 
Sclentifir  American  Bldg..  WASHIINGTON,  D.C 
Hobart  lildg.,  583  MarketSt.,  SAN  FRANCISCO, CAL. 

STAMMER 

If  you  stammer  attend  no  stammering  school  till  you  get  niv 
large  FREE  book  entitled  "STAMMERING-  Its  Origin  and  the 
Advanced  Natural  Method  of  Cure."  Ask  for  special  tuition 
rate  and  a  FREE  copy  of  *'The  Natural  Speech  Magazine." 
Largest  and  best  school  for  stammerers  in  the  world.  Writetoday. 
The  Norn-Western  School.  2319  Grand  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


What  is  the  Church  For? 

Professor  Albert  Parker  Fitch 

See  the  Homiletic  Review 
for  February 

30  cents  per  copy  $3.00  per  year 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Authoritative  Vindication  of 
Ireland's    Ancient    Greatness 

As  a  result  of  some  ten  years  of  research  and  travel 
collecting  and  verifying  a  vast  amount  of  data  and 
reading  hundreds  of  volumes  of  manuscripts,  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  sheds  a  strange  new  light  on  the  con- 
spicuous part  Ireland  played  in  history,  and  has 
made  a  contribution  which  no  other  individual  has 
attempted,  in  his  remarkable  new  volume  entitled 

IRELAND 

AND  THE  MAKING  OF  BRITAIN 

By  Benedict  Fitzpatrick 

Backed  by  indisputable  authorities,  this  work 
shows  the  Irish  as  masters  and  preceptors  of  the 
English  in  every  department  of  civilized  knowledge; 
quelling  the  suicidal  warfare  of  English  tribes;  saving 
the  English  from  barbarism;  and  as  chief  among  the 
builders  of  Christendom.  Throughout  the  whole 
volume  there  is  revelation  after  revelation,  as  is  in- 
dicated by  such  chapter  headings  as  "The  Irish  King- 
dom of  Scotland";  "Irish  Principality  in  Wales"; 
"Fruits  of  the  Irish  Apostolate  in  England";  "Cen- 
ters of  Irish  Influence  in  England";  "Irish  Tutelage 
of  England";  etc.  No  one  henceforth  will  be  able 
to  pose  as  an  authority  on  Irish,  British  or  European 
histor>  without  taking  account  of  the  historical 
reconstructions  in  this  volume. 

"He  has  not  uttered  the  last  word  on  this  im- 
portant and  fascinating  theme,  but  he  has  uttered 
one  to  which  the  world  musi;  listen  and  which  will 
not  be  without  its  lasting  effect." — Tribune,  New 
York. 

Cloth,  8vo,  878  pagrx    with  rolorrd  map  of  •medirval  Ire- 
land and  Britain.    At  bookxcllfre,  $f,.00:  by  mail*,  $t,.tti, 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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How  Ten  Minutes'  Fun  Every 

Day  Keeps  Me  Fit 

By  Walter  Camp 

Famous  Yale  Coach's  "Daily  Dozen"  Exercises  Now  on  Phonograph  Records 

O 


NE  night  during  the  war  I  was 
sitting  in  the  smoking  compart- 
ment of  a  Pullman  sleeping-car 
when  a  man  came  in  and  said. 
"Mr.  Camp?" 

1  told  him  I  was,  and  he  continued, 
"Well,  there  is  a  man  in  the  car  here 
who  is  in  very  bad  shape,  and  we  won- 
dered if  you  could  not  do  something 
for  him." 

"What  is  the  matter?"  I  asked. 

"This  fellow  is  running  up  and  down 
the  aisle  in  his  pajamas,"  the  man  said, 
"trying  to  get  them  to  stop  the  train  to 
let  him  get  some  dope  because  he  hasn't 
slept  for  four  nights." 

I  went  back  in  the  car  and  found  a 
man  about  38  years  old,  white  as  a  sheet 
with  a  pulse  of  no,  and  twitching  all 
over.  I  learned  that  he  had  been  man- 
aging a  munitions  plant  and  had  broken 
down  under  the  work  because  he  had 
transgressed  all  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
given  up  all  exercise,  and  had  been  work- 
ing day  and  night. 

"For  God's  sake,"  he  said  to  me, 
"can't  you  put  me  to  sleep?  If  some- 
body can  only  put  me  to  sleep!"  He 
was  standing  all  bent  over. 

"Don't   stand    that    way,    stand    this 
way!"   I   said,   and  I  straightened   him 
up  and  started  putting  him  through  a 
few  exercises  to  stretch  his  body  muscles. 
Pretty    soon    the   color    gradually    began    to 
come  back  into  his  face,  and  the  twitching 
stopped.     Then  I  said  to  him,  "I  am  going  to 
put  you  through  the  whole  set  of '  Daily  Dozen ' 
exercises  once.     Then  I  am  going  to  send  you 
back  to  your  berth." 

So  I  did  that  and  didn't  hear  any  more  from 
him,  but  the  next  morning  he  came  to  me  in 
the  dining  car  and  said: 

"You  don't  leave  this  train  until  you've 
taught  me  those  exercises.  I  slept  last  night 
for  the  first  time  in  five  nights." 

I  taught  him  the  "Daily  Dozen"  and  two 
months  later  I  got  a  letter  from  him,  saying: 

"My  dear  good  Samaritan,  I  am  back  on 
the  job  all  right  again,  and  I  am  teaching 
everybody  those  exercises." 

The  "Daily  Dozen"  was  originally  devised 
as  a  setting-up  drill  for  picked  young  men — 
the  boys  who  were  in  training  during  the  war. 
Rut  its  greatest  value  is  for  those  men  and 
women  who  are  hemmed  in  between  four 
walls  most  of  the  time  and  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  their  bodies  aren't  as  fit  as  their 
minds. 

I  applied  it  to  middle-aged  men,  and  men 
past  middle  age  too,  during  the  war — includ- 
ing members  of  the  cabinet  in  Washington — 
who  simply  had  to  do  much  more  work  than 
they  were  used  to  doing,  without  breaking 
down.  In  the  "Daily  Dozen"  I  soon  found 
I  had  something  that  would  actually  increase 
their  reserve  power.  They  grew  progressively 
more  fit  as  we  went  along. 

People  think  that  they  can  take  an  orgy 
of  exercise  and  make  up  for  a  long  period  of 
neglect  when  they  do  not  take  any  exercise  at 
all.  You  can  not  do  that.  Do  not  go  to 
a  gymnasium.  That  tires  you  to  death.  That 
is  old-fashioned.  We  do  not  have  to  do  that 
any  more.  A  man  or  woman  can  keep  himself 
or  herself  fit  with  six  or  seven  minutes  a  day. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  man  at  50  or  (>o  or  70 
should  not  be  supple;  and  if  he  is  supple,  then 
he  grows  old  very  slowly — but  the  place  where 
lie  must  look  after  himself  is  in  his  body  muscles." 
— Walter  Camp. 


Mr.  Camp  is  famous  as  a  great  Yale  foot- 
ball coach,  and  athletic  authority,  but  few 
people  know  that  he  is  also  a  succes-ful 
business     man.       Although    sixty    years    old 


WALTER  CAMP. 

Originator  of  the  Famous  "  Daily  Dozen  "  System. 

he  is  stronger  and  more  supple  than  most 
younger  men,  and  he  uses  his  own  "Daily 
Dozen"  exercises  regularly  in  order  to  re- 
main so. 

Since  the  war,  the  "Daily  Dozen"  has  been 
making  busy  men  and  women  fit  and  keeping 
them  so — and  the  exercises  are  now  proving 
more  efficient  than  ever — due  to  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  system.     This  is  it: — 

With  Mr.  Camp's  special  permission  all  the 
twelve  exercises  have  been  set  to  music — on 
phonograph  records  that  can  be  played  on 
any  disc  machine. 

In  addition,  a  chart  is  furnished  for  each 
exercise — showing  by  actual  photographs  the 
exact  movements  to  make  for  even'  one  of  the 
"commands" — which  are  given  by  a  voice 
speaking  on  the  record.  So  now  you  can  make 
your  phonograph  keep  you  fit. 

With  these  records  and  charts  a  man  or 
woman  can  keep  himself  or  herself  fit  with 
only  a  few  minutes'  exercise  a  day — and  it  is 
so  much  fun  that  some  of  the  "Daily  Dozen" 
fans  go  through  the  whole  twelve  exercises  to 
the  spirited  music  twice  every  morning — just 
as  a  matter  of  sheer  enjoyment. 

Mr.  Camp  says  that  the  place  where  we  must 
look  after  ourselves  is  in  the  body  or  the  trunk 
muscles. 

This  is  so  because  we  are  all  in  reality 
"caged  animals."  When  a  man  stops  hunting 
and  fishing  for  his  food  and  earns  it  sitting 
at  a  desk  he  becomes  a  captive  animal — just 
as  much  as  a  lion  or  a  tiger  in  the  Zoo — and 
his  trunk  muscles  deteriorate  because  they 
cease  to  be  used.  Then  comes  constipation 
and  other  troubles  which  savage  men  never 
have. 

The  remedy  is   to  imitate  the  "exen 
of  caged  animals.      They  know  how  to  keep 
themselves  fit — and  they  do  it,  too. 

How?  Simply  by  constantly  stretching  and 
turning  and  twisting  the  trunk  or  body  mus- 
clesl  When  Mr.  Camp  discovered  that  men 
and  women  can  imitate  the  caged  animal  with 
enormous  profit  t<  their  health,  he  deyised 
the   "Daily   Dozen" — to  provide   this   indis- 


pensable   exercist — the    only    exercise    people 

really  need  to  keep  in  proper  condition. 

Many  people   have   written   to   the   Health 
Builders  telling  them  of  the  benefits  they  have 
ived.     Here  is  part' of  one  letter: 

"We  v.  ish  to  express  our  satis- 
faction and  delight  with  our 
of  records  and  exercises.  Our 
entire  family  of  eight,  includ- 
ing the  maid,  are  taking  them. 
The  children  are  fa-cinatcd  with 
them  and  bring  the  neighbor-' 
children  to  do  them. — M 
Charles  C.  U\<  kisch,  82.S  Vine 
St.,  La  ( !rosse,  Wis. 

The  Health  Builders'  improved 
\r\n  now  includes  the  entire  "Daily 
Dozen"  exercises,  set  to  specially  se- 
lected music,  on  large  10-inch  double- 
disc  phonograph  records;  twelve  hand- 
some charts,  printed  in  two  colors,  with 
over  60  actual  photographs  illustrating 
each  movement  of  each  exercise:  and 
a  little  book  by  Walter  Camp  explain- 
ing the  new  principles  of  his  fameus 
5j  -tem. 

Any  man  or  woman  who  exercises 
with  this  system  regularly,  even  if  it 
is  only  six  or  .-even  minutes  a  day, 
will  feel  better  and  have  more  endurance 
and  'pep"  than  they  have  had  since 
they  were  in  their  'teens — and  they  will 

find     those    few    minutes    the    best    fun    of 

their  day. 

Sample  Record  FREE 

You  can  see  for  yourself  «  hat  Walter  Camp's 
New  Way  to  Exercise  will  do  For  you — without 
a  dollar  of  expense. 

We  will  send  you,  entirely  free,  a  sample 
phonograph  record  carrying  two  of  the  "Daily 
Dozen"  exercises,  set  to  music,  with  a  splendid 
voice  giving  the  commands  for  each  movement. 
In  addition  you  will  receive  a  free  chart  show- 
ing the  two  exercises  and  giving  simple  but 
complete  directions  for  doing  them. 

If  you  are  a  business  or  professional  man  or 
woman  you  need  a  body  that  keeps  step  with 
your  brain,  and  you  certainly  will  want  to  trv 
out  this  system  of  exercises  that  has  proved 
the  most  efficient  ever  devised.  Get  this  free 
"Health  Builder"  record,  put  it  on  a  phono- 
graph, and  try  it  out.  There  is  no  obligation — 
the  record  is  yours  to  keep.  You  need  not  re- 
turn it.  Just  enclose  a  quarter  (or  25  cent-  in 
stamps)  with  the  coupon,  to  cover  postage, 
packing,  etc.     Send  the  coupon — today — now. 

Health  Builders 

Dept.  92  Oyster   Bay,   New  York 

HEALTH  BUILDERS 

Dept.  92 

Oyster  Bay,   New  York 

Please  send  me  y  imple     Health  Builder" 

rd,  giving  two  of  W 

Dozen"  cxerei-  taining  3. 

photographs    and   simple    d:- 

exereises.      I  end  se  a  quarto- 

for  postage,  p.. 

in  any  waj 

mine  to  to 


Address 
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Increase  Your  Pay 

"Within  the  next  few  months ! 

Are  you  sacrificing  the  best  years  of  your 
life  to  a  routine  job,  in  the  thought  that  you 
must  stand  in  line  for  promotion— that  you 
can  advance  only  at  the  shuffling  pace  of 
the  rank  and  file?  The  man  who  depends 
on  length  of  service  for  advancement 
rarely  gets  beyond  the  information  desk. 

Why  throw  away  your  future  in  a  low- 
pay  job,  when  you  can  qualify,  in  a  com- 
paratively few  months,  for  a  high-salaried 
position  as  a  business  specialist? 

Thousands  of  men  with  no  better  start  than 
you  have  doubled  and  tripled  their  incomes  by 
home-study  business  training  under  the  LaSalle 
Problem  Method.  During  a  period  of  only  three 
months,  1.089  members  of  LaSalle  Extension 
University  reported  definite  salary-increases  as 
a  result  of  training  under  this  remarkable  method. 
The  average  increase  per  man  was  56  per  cent. 

If  "half  as  much  again"  would  look  good  to 
you  within  the  next  twelve  months,  and  if  you 
have  the  stamina  to  do  the  work,  check  the 
training  that  interests  you,  sign  and  mail  the 
coupon  NOW.  It  will  bring  you  full  particulars, 
together  with  details  of  our  convenient- payment 
plan;  also  your  free  copy  of  "Ten  Years'  Pro- 
motion in  One."  "Get  this  book,"  said  a  promi- 
nent Chicago  executive,  "even  if  you  have  to  pay 
five  dollars  for  it."    We  will  send  it  free. 

Make  your  start  toward  that  bigger  job  TODAY' 

LaSalle  Extension  University 

The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World 

Dept.  252  R  Chicago,  Illinois 

Gentlemen:     Send  without  obligation  to  me  in- 
formation regarding  course  indicated  below: 

C  Business  Management     □  Modern  Business  Corre- 
D  Higher  Accountancy  spondence  and  Practice 

DTraffic   Management—  O  Modern  Foremanship 
Foreign  and  Domestic  and  Production  Methods 

□  Rail  way. Accounting  and  D  Personnel  and  Employ- 
Station  Management  ment  Management 

O  Law  -  Degree  of  LL.  B.     E  Expert  Bookkeeping 

□  Commercial  Law  O Business  English 

D  Industrial  Management  CD  Commercial  Spanish 
Efficiency  D Effective  Speaking 

□  Banking  and  Finance        DC.  P.  A.  Coaching 


Name. 


Present  Position  . 


Address  _ 

THE  YATES-FISHER  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 
Est.  1006.  Positions  for  teachers  and  teachers  for  posi- 
tions, in  private  or  public  schools,  secondary  schools,  col- 
leges and  universities.  Branch  offices  maintained  al  oil- 
12  Broadway  Bldg..  Portland,  Ore-son  and  722  Stahlman 
Bids.,  Nashville,  Tennessee.    Add 

I'.ml  Vatfi.  Managfi-.  619  S.  Michigan  Atc  ,  Chicago.  III. 

Every  Married  Couple 

and  all    who  contemplate    marriage 

Should  Own 

this  complete  informative  book 

"THE    SCIENCE   OF  A 
NEW    LIFE" 

By  JOHN  COWAN.  M.D. 
408  Pages—  IllutitraUd 

Endorsed  and    recommended    by 

foremost    medical    and    religious 

critics  throughout  the  U.S.  Unfolds 

rets   of   married   happiness, 

so  often  revealed  too  late  I    we  can 

ml)  a  few  of  the  chapter  sub- 

u  re  as  this  book  Is  oot  meant 

Idren. 

MarrlaK*  anrl  Itp   Advantage*.      Age   at 
Which  to  Marry.  *    Law  of  Choice.      Love 
Analyzed.       Qualities  One  Should    Av.i.t 
rrisr.    Anatomy  of    Reproduction 
Continence.       Children. 
*        eption.      Pregnane 
Rnement.    TWILIGHT  Sl.i  i 
Mow  a  Happy   Married  Life  is  Secured. 

i  Iptlve  circular  with  table  of 
contents  mailed  free. 

J.  S.Ogilvie  Publishing  Co.,  *Z**VS&S? 


SCIENCE 
OF  A 
NEW 
LIFE 


Special  Offer 
The  regular  price 

i    this 

itoas  many 

hie     we     will 
send   01 

lal   $2  fHl  F.'le 
'H/irie       post* 

paid    upon    receipt 
ol  S2  00. 


Higher  Education 


HOME 
STUDY 


Courses  in  English,  Spanish, 
Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Draw- 
ing, Education,  Business  and  in 
35  other  subjects  are  given  by  cor- 
respondence.    Begin  any  time. 

$ty  tftttwrattg  of  dUjtrago 

|30th  Year Division  9,      Chicago.  Ill,  j 


GOOD  MEN  IN  HELL 

By  Frank  S.  C.  Wicks 

and    other     liberal     religious     literature 
sent  FREE 

Address:  M.   MATTHEWS,   Room  3-C 
25  Beacon  St.  Boston,   Mass. 


Just  Published 

PUNCTUATION  AND 
CAPITALIZATION 

By  FRANK  H.  V1ZETELLY,  Litt.D..  LL.D. 

Tells  you  how  to  use  the  comma,  the  semicolon, 
the  colon,  the  period.  Quotes  rules  for  compound- 
ing English  words.  Gives  list  of  words  that  shoul  d 
be  capitalized.  Describes  forms  of  address  in 
writing  letters  to  distinguished  persons.  A  modern 
reference  book  for  everybody. 

Size  61 1  in.  long;  3' ..  in.  wide.     Cloth.     35  cents  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Ave.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


By   Rev.   CHARLES   H.  PRIDGEON,   M.A. 

President  and  Founder  of  the  Pittsburgh  Bible  Institute 

Is  Hell  Eternal 

OR 


Will  God's  Plan  Fail  ? 

SUCH  is  the  arresting  title  ofa  remarkable  new 
In >< >k.  which  deals  with  tins  momentous  ques- 
tion from  an  orthodox  standpoint  and  ill  a 
constructive  manner  designed  to  aid  the  thoughtful 
man   or    woman    who    lias    had   difficulty    with    the 

doctrine  of  endless  punishment  as  usually  taught. 

The  author  earnestly  believes  that  the  new  light  he 
lias  been  able  to  shed  upon  the  conception  of  time' 

and  eternity  by  an  exhaustive  study  and  analysis 
of  all  the  scriptural  texts  relating  to  penalties  for 
sin  «ill  accomplish  for  Biblical  problems  all  that 
Einstein's  theory  of  relativity  promises  to  do  for 
natural  science. 

His  interpretation  of  this  great  mass  of  testimony 
is  original  and  satisfying,  and  is  full  of  hope  for 
the  sinner  who  turns  to  repentance.  To  preachers, 
Bible  students,  evangelists,  and  Sunday-school 
teachers  this  volume  v>ill  prove  a  sure  source  of 
inspiral  ion  and  enlightenment. 

l2mo.    Cloth.    336   pages.     $1.75   net;  by    wail   $1.87 

At  All  Bookstores  or  direct  from  the  Publishers 
FUNK  &  WAGNALIS  COMPANY.  3S4-360  Fourth  Ave..  N.  V. 


Do  You  Suffer  From 

WEAK  LUNGS? 

If  so,  do  you  know  that  nine  times  out  of  ten,  weak 
lungs  mean  straight,  out-and-out  tuberculosis?  Many 
things  formerly  considered  merely  as  fore  runners  of  tu- 
berculosis are  now  known  to  mean  that  the  disease  al- 
ready has  a  foothold.  Do  you  wish  to  know  how  signs 
of  tuberculosis  may  be  detected  before  it  gets  a  firm 
hold  upon  you.'  Are  you  anxious  to  know  how  to  pro- 
tect your  dear  ones.'  How  to  win  back  health'  How 
to  apply  curative  measures  to  your  own  case  and  ac- 
quire the  confidence,  ease  of  mind,  and  satisfaction 
that  come  only  when  you  feel  the  ticl"  of  8U<  cesfl  turn- 
ing overwhelmingly  in  your  favor?  Then  read  this  re- 
markably helpful  new  book,  just  off  the  press,  entitled 

Lessons  on  Tuberculosis 
and  Consumption 

by  Charles  E.  Atkinson,   M.D. 

The  author  is  a  physician  of  high  standing  who  has 
given  years  of  study  t->  the-  subject.    Having  himsell 

the  liKlit,  Dr.  Atkinson  knows  the  invalid's 
point,  and  writes  lor  him,  from  his  long  experience,  in 
plain,  non-tet  hnical  Language. 

I  n  these  16  lessons,  printed  from  clear,  distinct  type 
and  compressed  into  one  handy  volume,  you  wilt  find 
ry  conceivable  aspect  of  lun«  tuberculosis 
fully,  clearly,  and  accurately  discussed  in  a  practical 
andcomoelling  manner.  Vol  will  not  meet  with  broad, 
vague  generalities  or  wearis  >me  theories,  but  will  find 
a  veritable  mine  of  information  on  hundreds  ol  vital, 

!  .iiil.  topics,  all  treated  wilh  extraordinary  com 
ness.  In  addition,  you  will  find  many  questions 
that  have  a  vital  interest,  but  to  which  you  have  failed 
to  obtain  an  answer  from  other  sources,  here  answered 
authoritatively  and  convincingly.  Absolutely  trust- 
worthy and  highly  endorsed,  this  book  is  literally 
filled  with  just  the  information  you  need  to  recognize 
the  first  danger  signals,  to  shield  your  family  and 
friends,  and  to  guide  you  safely  to  and  through  the 
gateway  of  health, 

!2mo.  Cloth,  460  pages,  16  pages  of  illustrations. 
At  all  Booksellers.  $2.50  net;  by  mail,  $2.62. 

fUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  154  360  fourth  Ave..  New  York 


Learn  in  spare  time  at  home 
Earn    $30— $35  a  week 

Every  woman  should  learn.  We 
train  lieginners, Practical  Nurses, 
Mothers  and  Religious  Workers 
by  our  Fascinating  Home-study 
Method. Leading  ChieagoSystem. 
Endorsed  by  physicians.  Estab- 
lished 22  years. 

Earn  while  learning 

If  you  are  over  18  and  under  55 
years  of  acre  write  for  Illustrated  cata- 
log and  .'12  Sample  Lesson  Pages  with 
FREK  details  of  Mnney-Back  Guaran- 
tee and  FREE  NURSES  EQUIPMENT. 
Chicago  School  ofNursing,  Dept.  12,  421  Ashland  Blvd. Chicago 

,  STUDY  AT  HOME 

r  Become  a  lawyer.      Legally 
trained  men  win  h \e. h  positions 
and    big   success   in   business 
and  public  life. Greater  oppor- 
tunities now  than  ever  before. 
Be  independent— be  a  leader. 
Lawyers  earn 
— —  $3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 

g  cruide  yon  step  by  step.  You  can  train  at  home 
during  spare  time.  Let  us  send  you  records  and  letters 
from  LaSalle  students  admitted  to  the  bar  in  various 
states.  Money  refunded  according  to  our  Guarantee 
Bond  if  dissatisfied.  Degree  of  LL.  B.  conferred. 
Thousands  of  successful  students  enrolled.  Low  cost,  easy  terms. 
We  furnish  all  text  material,  including  fourteen-votume  Law 
Library.  Get  our  valuable  120- page  '  'Law  Guide"  and  "Evidence" 
books  FREE.  Send  for  them-NOW. 
LaSalle  Extension  University, 


Dept.  o  -,_»  i,       Chicago 


TT 


In  Your  Spare  Time  At  Home 
for  BUSINESS  or  PROFESSION 


Degree  of  LL.B. .Conferred.  Only  Institution  which 
gives  sane  Course  by  Correspondence  through  Lee- 
„  ^  System  as  was  given  for  years  at  resident  classes  of 
th<s  college.  We  coach  you  free  to  pass  the  Bar  Examina- 
tion. Complete  1921,  13- volume  library.   Easy  terms.  Or- 
ganized 1910.    Low  enrollment  fee.    Write  for  free  book. 

Hamilton  College  of  Law,  431  S.  Dearborn  St..  DepL      22,  Chicago 


PRESIDENT  HARDING'S  ORATION 

At  the  Burial  of  the 

UNKNOWN    AMERICAN    SOLDIER 


A  limited  edition,  printed  on  heavy  Japanese  paper, 
14x:20  inches,  with  embossed  panel  and  highly  em- 
bellished initial  letter  decorations  in  red,  black,  and 
gold,  ol  President  Harding's  address  at  Arlington 
Cemetery  on  Armistice  Day,  November  11,  1921. 
Ready  for  framing.  As  a  pattern  of  American  thought 
about  war,  this  literary  immortelle  has  a  place  in  every 
home,  school  and  college.    By  mail,  postpaid,  only  50c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  fourth  Ave,  New  York 


BOOKS  BY 

i — H.  Addington  Bruce — i 

SELF  DEVELOPMENT 

A  Handbook  for  the  Ambitious. 

In  this  new  and  interesting  volume.  Mr. 
Bruce  gives  an  illuminating  explanation  of 
real  success  and  how  to  attain  it.  The  book  is 
interesting — even  for  cursory  reading;  but  for 
men  and  women  who  aim  to  get  the  utmost  con- 
tentment and  enjoyment  out  of  every -day  life, 
the  author's  advice  is  priceless. 

I.  lulls.    342  pp.  $1-50.  net,  postpaid,  $1.62. 

THE  RIDDLE  OF  PERSONALITY 

An  interesting  description  of  various  phases  of 
menial  life  and  the  theories  regarding  telepathy, 
spiritism,  hypnotism,  etc.  The  argument  advanced 
is  based  on  what  lias  been  learned  in  scientific  inves- 
tigations,  and  is  sound  and  authoritative. 

(  loth.    308  pp.  $1.50.  net;  postpaid,  $1.62. 

NERVE  CONTROL  tTgaT'.t 

\  boo!;  that  is  doing  vast  good  among  the  nervous- 
ly "run  down,"  as  well  as  the  nervous  dyspeptics  and 
insomniacs.  It  is  full  of  sensible,  practical  advice 
thai  cannot  be  found  in  the  conventional  health  book. 

Cloth.    225  pp.  $1.25.  net;  postpaid.  $1.37. 
MINK  4  WAGNAUS  COMPANY,  354-360  fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


RECENTL  Y  PUBLISHED 

The  Winds  of  God 

By  LOUIS  ALBERT   BANKS,  D.D. 

Author  of  "Sermons  Which  Have  Won  Souls," 
"( 'hrist  and  His  Friends,"  etc. 

A  SERIES  of  vigorous  soul-stirring  ser- 
mons built  upon  the  more  unusual 
texts,  illustrated  aptly  with  anecdotes  and  poetry, 
and  exprest  in  simple  and  dignified  language  that 
can  not  fail  to  appeal  strongly  to  the  best  in  man. 

Into  this  volume,  containing  probably  the  best 
of  his  pulpit  utterances.  Dr.  Banks  has  poured  all 
that  his  ripe  experience  and  expanding  vision  could 
furnish.  The  sermons  are  Biblical  to  a  degree  and 
glow  with  evangelistic  fervor.  An  eloquent  tribute 
to  Abraham  Lincoln  is  included  as  one  of  the  chap- 
ters, others  dealing  with  such  topics  as  "The 
Growing  Soul,"  "The  Banishment  of  Anxiety," 
"The  Durable  Satisfactions  of  Life,"  "A  Beautiful 
Old  Age,"  "The  Need  of  a  Red-Blooded  Chris- 
tianity," etc. 

12mo,  Cloth,  473  pages.      $1.75  net;  by  mail,  $1.87 


FUNK  BC  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,   Publishers 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue    -      •      -      NEW  YORK 
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More  Deadly  Than  War 


INFLUENZA^ 


^f  ALONE  SLEW 
More  Americans 
in  a  Month  Than  All 
the  German  Guns 


^~* — -^ 

At  the  Front  Over  There 


In  the  Hospitals  Over  Here 


In  the  ranks  of  the  battling  armies  disease  has  hitherto  been  as  a  rule  a  far  more 
potent  enemy  than  the  bullets  of  the  foe.  In  the  Spanish-American  war,  for  every  man 
shot  in  battle  more  than  thirteen  died  of  disease.  In  the  Mexican  war  six  died  of  disease- 
to  one  from  wounds.  In  the  Crimean  war  France  lost  ten  men  by  sickness  for  even'  one 
killed.  In  our  own  Civil  War  two  died  from  disease  for  each  one  shot.  During  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  twelve  Germans  died  of  sickness  to  every  one  killed  in  battle.  But  modern 
hygiene  was  so  far  advanced  at  the  time  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war  that  the  world 
was  startled  by  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  armies  there  was  only  one 
death  from  disease  for  every  two  men  who  died  fighting.  In  the  recent  great  war  sani- 
tation worked  on  a  super-scale  and  modern  hygienic  methods  kept  down  the  excessive 
death-rate.  In  the  great  battle  of  Civil,  Social,  Professional,  and  Business  life,  in  which 
the  mortality  is  greater  than  that  of  any  war,  you  should  fortify  yourself  against  illness 
and  inefficiency. 

Every  One  Should  Know  How  to  Keep   Well  and  Fit 

HOW  TO  LIVE 

Is   The  Nation's  Foremost  Book  of  Health 
New  Enlarged  Edition 

This  book  was  prepared  by  Professor  Irving  Fisher  of  Yale  and  Eugene  Lyman  Fisk, 
M.D.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hygiene  Reference  Board  of  The  Life  Extension  Institute, 
which  numbers  among  its  members  such  eminent  men  as  ex-President  William  H.  Taft, 
Major-General  W.  C.  Gorgas.  Surgeon-General  Rupert  Blue,  Wm.  J.  Mayo,  M.D.,  Alexander 
Graham  Bell,  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  M.D.,  etc. 

160,000  COPIES  ALREADY  SOLD 

This  thoroughly  revised  edition  of  the  popular  book  HOW  TO 
LIVE  has  been  enlarged  by  n6  pages.  It  is  the  last  word  on  the 
subject  of  health  and  hygiene.  The  vital  lessons  of  the  war  are  included 
here  with  all  the  progress  made  in.  the  recent  months.  Big  business  houses, 
includingU.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  American 
Rolling  Mill  Company,  and  many  others,  are  buying  it  in  quantities 
for  their  employees. 

This  Book  Tells  You  How  to  Keep  Well 

How  lo  Avoid  Colds,  Pneumonia,  etc. 


Over  100 

Universities 

Colleges,    etc., 
use  it  as  a  text 

in  teach  inp  per- 
sonal   hygiene. 


Danger  of  Hasty  Eating 
What  to  Eat  and  How 
Eating  to  Get  Fat 
Eating  to  Get  Thin 
Hygiene  in  the  Home 
Outdoor  Living  and  Sleeping 
How  to  Cure  Constipation  Without  Drugs 


Hardening  of  the  Arteries 
Deep  Breathing  and  Exercise 
Curing  Acid  in  the  Blood 
How  to  Cure  Insomnia 
Treatment  for  Nervousness 
Rules  for  Good  Health 
Effects  of  Alcohol — Tobacco 
Blood  Pressure 


State  Boards  of  Health  Recommend  It 

The  State  Boards  of  Health  of  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  endorse  and  recommend  it. 

A  copy  was  purchased  for  every  official  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Health. 

Dr.  A.  T.  McCormack,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  read 
it  and  then  immediately  ordered  12  more  copies  for  some  friends.  When  a  member  of 
such  a  responsible  body  as  the  State  Board  of  Health  does  such  a  thing  you  can  readily 
appreciate  how  valuable  the  book  must  be. 

One  Man  Ordered  3,1  OO  Copies 

Prof.  Robert  T.  Legge,  Department  of  Hygiene,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cat,: 
"I  wish  to  compliment  the  publishers  as  well  as  the  authors  for  producing  this  timely  live 
book.  I  have  adopted  it  as  a  text-book  for  my  freshman  classes  next  semester,  and  have 
placed  an  order  with  our  cooperative  store  to  have  on  hand  at  least  one  thousand  copies 
for  the  coming  semester."  Since  this  letter  was  written  2100  additional  copies  have  been 
ordered. 

Your  Money  Will  Be  Refunded 

and  no  questions 


THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

says:  "A  volume,  the  scien- 
tific accuracy  of  which  is 
vouched  for  by  William  J . 
Mayo,  M.D.,  rx-Prcsidcnt  of 
the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. Alexander  Graham 
Bell.  M.D..  Board  of  Scientific 
Directors.  Eugenics  Record 
Office;  Major  (it'll.  William 
C.  Gorgas,  and  about  ninety 
other  men  renowned  in  the 
in  his  ol  medicine,  surgery, 
bacteriology,  industrial  hy- 
giene, etc.,  may  well  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  most  authorita- 
tive epitome  thus  fax  .iv.nl 
able  in  the  great  but  hitherto 
neglected  realm  of  individual 
hygiene." 


We  shalKreturn  your  money  immediately 
asked — if  you  do  not 
v. ish  to  keep  the  |—  —  »■■  — •  — ■ 
book  after  inspection. 
This  book  is  endorsed 
by  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical 
Association  and  by 
medical  and  sanitary 
authorities  through- 
out the  country. 
Sign  and  send  the 
coupon  herewith. 
fx.62  is  the  price 
in  full,  including 
delivery. 


Some  of 
the    Topics 

Constipation 
Air  Baths 
Apoplexy 

Arteries 

Asthma 
Athlete 

Autointoxication 
f  ood 
Values 
Blood  Pri 
Deep  Breathing 
Catarrh 
Smoking 
Colds 
Consumption 

Dancing 
Death  Rates 
Degeneracy 

Desponden    y 
Diabetes 
Disinfection 
Drugs 
Dyspepsia 
Diet 

Eugenics 
1  rain 

Fat 

Fatigue 
Flat   Foot 
Grippe 
Headaches 
Heart  Troubles 
Heredity 
Infectious 
Diseases 
I 

Outdoor  Living 
Oven:  train 
Overweight 
Insomnia 
Malaria 
Marriage 
Meat 

Melancholy 
Mineral  Oils 
Patent    Medicines 
Relaxation 
Rheumatism 
Art  of  Serenity 
Sex  Hygiene 
Sleep 
Sunlight 
Tobacco  Heart 
Underweight 


I  Examination  Order  Form— HOW  TO  LIVE 

I  FUNK  &  WAdNALLS  COMPANY 

■  354  Fourth  Ave.  New  \ork 

I  enclose  $1.62  foi  which  <end  me  t lie  Enlarged  Edition 

I  of  HOW  TO  LIVE.     If  1  am  Dot  satisfied  with  it,  I  may 

■  return  It  within  ten  days,  you  will  refund  what!  have  paid, 

■  and  i  shall  owe  you  nothing.     Dig.  3-4-21. 

I  Name 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Address 


Chy 


How  to  speak 

and  write 

Masterly  English 


As  the  result    ol   thousands  -if 
round  thai 
only  1.1 ' , 
■  1    in  the  vital   pon. 
b      in  a  Qve-mlnute  con- 
Ion,  or  in  .in  averagi 

from   live   to   fifty 
r.    it  Is  mrpris- 
any  expert 
J]  down  in  -i*-i.- 
Ing    such    common    word 
business,'      abbreviate, 
11  is  astonishing  how  1 

ou  and 

ol    "between    you 

me,"   and    use  "  who"  for 


SHERWIN  CODY 


whom,    and  a  ethe  simp  •  peo- 

ple  know  whether  to  ro*'c's"or'  m's"or"r's," 

whether  to  spell  th  "le"  or  "el,"  and  when  to  use 

commas  in  order  to  make  their  meaning  absolu 

A  Remarkable  Discovery 

Mr    Cody  )ia~  specialized  In  F.ngllali  for  the  pa-' 
ism  instead  of  going  along  In  the  old  way  he  has  applied 
tlflc  principles   to  teaching  the  correct   use  of  our 
language.     He  made  i  en-  of  1  housands  of  I  vari- 

ous devices  before  Inventing  his  present  method,     in  all 
his  tests  he  found  1  hat   the  trouble  with  old  met!,. 
that  points  learned  do  Dot  31  ick  in  the  mind     In  school  1  OU 

were  asked  ton  mi  mber  rules,  and  if  you  forgo 

you  never  could  tell  what  was  riuht  and  what  was  wrong 

1  or  the  past  five  years  Mr.  Cody  baa  worked  almost 

and  nitiht  to  hud  a  way  to  replace  had  1, 

and  Speech  wilh  good  ones       And  as  a  result  of  hi-  e   perF 

ence  he  evolved  his  wonderful  new 

Self-Correcting  Method 

Mr.  Cody  was  granted  a  intent  on  his  unique  device,  and 
now  he  places  n  at  your  disposal.    This  invention    - 
pie.  fascinating,  time-saving,  and  Incomparably  efficient. 
Vim  do  the  lesson  given  on  any  page,  'hen  you  Bee  exactly 
how  Mr.  Cody  himself  would  correct  it.    You  mark  your 
errors  and  check  them  in  the  first  blank  column 
week  you  try  that   pasje  attain,  on  the  second  unmarked 
sheet,  correct  your  errors,  and  check  them  in  the  second 
column.     You  see  at  a  glance  what  you  have  learned  and 
what  you  have  failed  10  remember,  until  von  have  res 
the  loc;   point   in  spelling,  punctuation,  grammar 
( xpression. 

Only   15  Minutes  a  Day 

A  remarkable  advantage  of  Mr.  Cody  -  the 

speed  with  which  these  habit-forming  practice  dri!:- 
be  carried  out.     You  can  write  the  answers  to  lift  .  q 
tions  in  1.5  minutes  and  correct  your  work  in  five  mill 
more.     You  waste  no  time  in  going  over  the  things  you 
already  know.     Your  efforts  are  automatically  concen- 
trated on  the  mlstaki  -  you  are  in  the  habit  of  making,  and 
through  constantly  being  shown  the  right  waj   you  soon 
acquire  the  correct  habit   in  place  of  the  incorr,ri  habit. 
There  are  no  rules   to  remember.     There  is   no   itdious 
copying.     There  is  no  heart-breaking  drudgery. 

NEW  BOOK  FREE 

Every  time  you  talk,  everj  lime  you  write,  you  show  «  hat 
you  are.  Your  English  reveals  you  a-S  nothing  else  can. 
When  you  use  the  wrong  word,  when  you  mispronounce 
a  word,  when  you  misspell  a  word,  when  you  punctuate 
incorrectly,  when  you  use  flat,  ordinary  words,  you  handi- 
cap yourself.  If  j  ou  feel  your  lack  of  Language  Power,  if 
you  are  ever  embarrassed  by  mistakes,  if  you  cannot  com- 
mand the  exact  words  to  express  your  ideas,  our  new  book- 
let ••How  to  Speak  and  write  Masterly  English"  will 
prove  a  revelation  to  you.  Merely  mail  the  coupon,  and 
it  will  be  sent  by  return  mail.  Learn  how  Sherwln  1  :< 
new  invention  makes  command  of  lanjj  ., in" in 

l")  minutes  a  day. 

Mail  this  coupon  or  a  postal  AT  ONCE 

Sherwin  Cody  School   of  English 

72  Searle  Building  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

SHERWIN  CODY  SCHOOL  OF  ENGLISH 

72  Searle  Building,   Rochester,   N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  new  Free  Book.      Bow  to  S] 
and  %Yrite  Masterly  English.'' 


Name  .  . 
Address 

City.  .  .  . 


Comics.  Cartoons.  Commercial. 
Newspaper  and  Magazine  Illus- 
trating, Pastel  Crayon  Portraits 
and  Fashions.  Br  Mail  or  Local 
Classes.  Write  for  terms  and  list 
of  successful  students. 

ASSOCIATED    ART  STUDIOS 
A36  Flatiron   Bide-,    New  Yorh 


Si  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 
TENOGRAPHER 
1  AND  SPEED  TYPIST 

A  profession  that  offers  meo  and  women  neb  rewards*,  fascinating 
work,  big1  pay,  and  opens  the  way  for  promotion  to  high  executive 
position*  pay  in?  $60  to  $100  a  week  and  up.  Many  of  America  s  big- 
geat  business  men  and  women  got  their  start  because  they  mastered 
stenography.  Demand  for  expert  stenographers  and  typists  always 
exceeds  the  supply  st  salaries  of  from  $30  to  $50  a  week  The  1  ul loss 
New  Way  makes  you  an  expert,  one  who  can  start  insts  large  salary. 
Complete  course  in  shorthand  and  typewriting,  new  principles,  insures 
exceptional  speed  and  accuracy.  You  can  write  shorthand  the  new 
way  125  to  150  words  a  minute.  You  can  typewrite  SO  to  100  words  a 
minute  and  with  this  speed  goes  accuracy  and  ease  of  operation— no 
fatigue  as  with  the  old  way.  Remarkable  methods  -remarkable  results. 
You  learn  faster  the  Tulloss  New  Way.  No  previous  stenographic 
schooling  necessary-  Train  at  home  during  your  spare  time.  Only 
about  half  usual  cost— you  will  become  a  far  more  einrient  stencgra- 
pher—  worth  more  money  than  the  average  right  from  the  start  If  al- 
ready a  stenographer  you  nevertheless  need  New  Way  training  in  speed 
typewriting,  for  no  matter  how  good  you  are  in  shorthand,  you  can 
never  expect  the  high  salaried  position  until  you  get  speed,  real  speed 
and  accuracy  on  s  typewriter.  Quickly  acquired  in  ten  assy  *•**©•», 
Will  send  you  free  our  amazing  book, "How  to  Be  s  Big  Man's  Right 
Hand."  It  tells  how  business  men  choose  their  private  secretaries, 
how  they  advance  them  to  executive  positions.  Send  postal  or  letter 
and  indicate  whether  you  are  interested  in  the  complete  stenography 
course  or  simply  speed  typewriting.     No  obligation— write  today. 

THE  TULLOSS  SCHOOL,     235   College  HHI,     Springfield,  Ohio 
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Whenever  soap  comes  in  con 
with  the  skin — use  Ivory. 


CCfVIIIIHl    1821    BY   THE   PAOCTE*  &   SAMB1.E   CO  ,  C  ■  I 


PEOPLE  of  refinement  have 
much  the  same  ideas  no  matter 
where  they  live.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing, therefore,  to  find  Ivory  Soap  all 
over  this  country  in  homes  where 
good  taste  and  good  sense  prevail 
— from  the  most  luxurious  house- 
holds to  the  simplest. 

No  better  soap  can  be  made,  be- 
cause Ivory  includes  every  one  of 
the  seven  essentials  that  soap  can 
have.  Its  abundant  lather  cleanses 
thoroughly.  It  is  so  pure  and  mild 
that  it  cannot  harm  anything  it 


touches.  It  rinses  so  completely 
and  easily  that  the  first  dash  of  clear 
water  carries  away  soap  and  dirt 
and  leaves  the  skin  feeling  smooth 
and  soft.  It  is  white  and  fragrant, 
therefore  pleasant  to  use.  For  econ- 
omy and  convenience  "it  floats". 

For  all  these  reasons  Ivory  is  not 
only  ideal  for  the  toilet,  the  daily 
bath,  the  shampoo  and  the  nursery, 
but  is  also  completely  satisfactory 
for  fine  laundry  and  for  all  house- 
work where  soap  comes  in  contact 
with  the  skin. 


IVORY  SOAP .  .  1JH  .  .  998*  PURE 
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THE    PARMER'S   NEED  AND   THE  FARMER'S    POWER 


TO-DAY  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER  strangely  finds 
himself  simultaneously  at  the  ebb  tide  <>i'  his  economic 
fortune  and  at  the  Hood  tide  of  his  political  power; 
and  it  is  to  his  poverty  that  he  owes  the  discovery  and  assertion 
of  his  strength.  As  a  result  of 
this  paradox  President  Harding 
calls  a  great  conference  at 
Washington  to  devise  ways  to 
rescue  our  rural  population 
from  imminent  disaster,  and 
almost  in  the  same  breath 
protests  against  the  domina- 
tion of  Congress  by  the  agri- 
cultural bloc;  and  news  dis- 
patches describing  the  des- 
perate plight  of  the  farmer 
appear  side  by  side  with  others 
averring  that  the  farmer  holds 
the  whip  in  Washington  as 
never  before  in  the  nation's 
history,  and  that  his  dictation 
amounts  to  a  "super-govern- 
ment," an  "invisible  empire.". 
Those  who  emphasize  his  need 
tell  us  that  farm  crops  are 
selling  at  less  than  the  cost  of 
production;  that  in  1921  the 
farmer  lost  3J^  billion  dollars 
in  crop  values  compared  with 
1920,  or  8  billion  dollars  com- 
pared with  1919;  that  the 
spectacular  drop  in  the  price 
of  everything  the  farmer  sells 
has  not  been  accompanied  by 
a  corresponding  decline  in  the 

price  of  what  he  has  to  buy;  and  that  as  long  as  his  buying  power 
remains  thus  paralyzed,  the  nation's  business  and  industry  must 
continue  to  suffer. 

Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  would  call  our  attention  to  the 
tanner's  growing  power,  point  to  the  authority  exercised  at 
Washington  by  the  farm  bloc,  which  has  forced  through  Congress 
such  measures  as  the  Emergency  Tariff,  the  billion  dollar  Farm 
Export  Credit  Act,  and  the 
bills  regulating  the  grain  ex- 
changes and  the  packers,  and 
which  now  insists  upon  the 
presence  of  a  "dirt  farmer" 
on  the  Federal  Reserve  Hoard. 
"It  is  not  likely  that  six 
million  aloof  and  ruggedly 
independent  men    have    come 


together  and  banded  themselves  into   activ<    unions,  societies, 

farm  bureaus,  and  so  forth,  for  no  sufficient  cause."  remarks 
Bernard  M.  Baruch,  inan  Atlantic  Monthly  article  on  "Some  As- 
pects of  the  Fanners'  Problems";  and  his  investigation  convh 

him  that  the  fanners  are  right 
in  complaining  of  wrongs  long 
endured,  and  right  in  holding 
that  it  is  feasible  to  relieve 
their  ills  with  benefit  to  the 
resl  of  the  community."  Turn- 
ing, then,  to  more  detailed 
testimony  concerning  the  con- 
ditions which  confront  the 
American  fanner,  we  are  as- 
sured by  Senator  Arthur  Cap- 
per, of  Kansas  and  the  farm 
bloc,  that  these  conditions 
constitute  the  worst  crisi-  in 
the  history  of  American  farm- 
ing. Writing  in  Capper's 
Weekly  (Topeka)  the  Senator 
goes  on  to  sav: 


THE    NEW    BOSS. 
— De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 


Our  next  week's  issue  will  be  a  SPECIAL  FRANCE 
NUMBER,  presenting  a  complete  survey  of  French  poli- 
tics, trade,  Army,  Navy,  colonies,  national  life  and 
psychology,  religion,  art,  music,  science,  history,  humor, 
recovery  from  the  war,  relations  with  America,  and 
many  other  topics,  with  a  double  page  map  in  colors 
of  the  world-circling  French  colonial  domain,  and  six 
historical  maps.  Orders  should  be  placed  in  advance 
with  newsdealers  to  avoid  disappointment. 


"A    few    rude    but    forceful 

facts  have  recently  emerged 
from  a  .-warm  of  calculations 
made  by  the  V.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  They 
show  that  farmers  lost  3 '  •> 
billion  dollars  in  1921  in  crop 
values  alone  compared  with 
1920,  or  8  billion  dollars  com- 
pared with  1919. 

"From  the  Census  Bureau 
we  learn  that  farmers  must 
pay  out  for  labor,  for  fertilizer 
and  for  mill  feed  about  2  >  L> 
billion  dollars  a  year,  not 
taking  into  account  nor  putting  any  value  on  their  own  labor, 
nor  including  their  other  expenses     and  taxes. 

"Doubtless  the  entire  annual  expense  of  conducting  6  million 
farms  would  easily  surpass  the  4  billions  of  dollars  it  takes  to 
conduct  the  railroads  of  the  United  States.  Vet  farmers  are 
not  asking,  nor  expecting,  a  6  per  cent,  guaranty  from  the 
Government,  nor  that  a  tixt  price  be  set  on  their  crops  which 
shall  equal,  for  instance,  the  excessive  rates  that   the  railroads 

are    permitted    to    exact,   and 

which  the  interests  that  speak 
of  the  important  program  of 
farm  legislation  before  Con- 
gress as  'class  Legislation'  con- 
sider quite  all  right  and  would 
perpetuate.  .  .  . 

"All  that  farmers  are  asking 
for  are  honest  markets,  free 
from  manipulation:  for  the 
chance    through     cooperative 
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HAUNTED. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 


association  with  one  another  to  catch  up  with  the  procession 
of  economic  progress — to  keep  step  with  a  business  world 
which  through  its  highly  organized  efficiency  has  left  the  great 
farming  industry  far  behind  and  o\it  of  step  with  modern  times. 
Also  farmers  are  now  thoroughly  awake  to  the  need  of  a  credil 
system  as  suited  to  the  farming  industry  as  our  present  credit 
em  is  suited  to  the  purposes  and  needs  of  commerce." 

Another  friend  of  tin  fanner.  Secretary  ni'  Agriculture  Henry 
C.  Wallace,  tells  us  in  the  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  that  the 
farmer's  financial  crisis  menaces  the  consumer  as  well  as  the 
producer  of  farm  products,  because  "the  farmer  can  not  con- 
tinue to  produce  at  a  loss;  and  decreased  production  will  result 
in  prices  so  high  that  city  consumers  will  complain  bitterly." 
To  quote  further: 

"'Forty  per  cent,  of  our  people  are  directly  dependent  upon 
what  they  grow  from  the  soil,  and  the  purchasing  power  of  that 
40  per  cent,  can  not  long  continue  so  seriously  out  of  relation  to 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  other  GO  per  cent.  If  we  do  not 
recognize  the  national  danger  in  this  condition  and  take  prompt 
measure-  to  cure  it  the  cure  will  come  through  the  operation  of 
brutal  economic  forces  which  will  lay  rpon  the  60  per  cent,  who 
do  not  live  on  the  farms  a  burden  as  heavy  as  that  which  the 
tarmers  are  now  bearing,  and  a  burden  which  will  cause  them 
even  greater  suffering. 

''The  complaints  and  appeals  which  are  being  voiced  by  the 
farmers  and  the  people  who  speak  in  their  behalf  are  not  simply 
the  recurrence  of  grumblings  which  have  been  heard  from 
farmers  in  pasl  periods  of  depression.  The  truth  is  that  we  are 
passing  through  the  most  severe  agricultural  depression  we  have 
ever  experienced." 

These  are  the  condition-  which  led  President  Harding  and 
Secretary  Wallace  to  summon  delegates  to  a  National  Agri- 
cultural Conference  in  Washington  last  week,  thereby  drama- 
ti/.iirj  the  farmer's  needs  so  thai  the  nation  might  see  them. 
In  his  opening  address  before  this  Conference  the  President 
made  specific  recommendations  which  are  summarized  as  follows 
in  the  New  York  Tim< 

"1.     Provision  for  greater  working  capital  for  farmers. 
"2.     Extension  of  cooperative   marketing  associations. 
Better  dissemination  of  scientific  information. 
1.      \I<  to  proted   farmer  and  consumer  from  violenl 

price  flud  nations. 


"5.  Greater  development  and  use  of  waterways  and  eventual 
electrification  of  all  railroads. 

"6.  Fuller  development  of  natural  resources  tlirough  in- 
creased reclamation." 

"Concerning  the  grim  reality  of  the  present  crisis  in  agri- 
culture there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  among  informed 
people,"  declared  the  President,  who  went  on  to  say  in  part : 

"  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  or  the  country  of  the  supreme  service 
that  the  farmer  rendered  our  nation  and  the  world  during  the 
war.  Peculiar  circumstances  place  our  Allies  in  Europe,  as 
well  as  our  own  country,  in  a  position  of  peculiar  and  unprece- 
dented dependence  on  the  American  farmer.  With  his  labor 
supply  limited  and  in  conditions  which  made  producing  costs 
high  beyond  all  precedent,  the  farmer  rose  to  the  emergency. 
He  did  everything  that  was  asked  of  him,  and  more  than  most 
people  believed  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do. 

"Now,  in  his  hour  of  disaster,  consequent  en  the  reaction  from 
the  feverish  conditions  of  war,  he  comes  to  us,  asking  that  he  be 
given  support  and  assistance  which  shall  testify  our  apprecia- 
tion of  his  service.  To  this  he  is  entitled,  not  only  for  the  service 
he  has  done,  but  because  if  we  fail  him  we  will  precipitate  a 
disaster  that  will  affect  every  industrial  and  commercial  activity 
of  the  nation." 

We  turn  now  to  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  which  shows  the 
farmer  wielding  the  lash  in  Washington,  defying  the  "Old 
Guard,"  and  disturbing  the  calculations  of  leaders  in  both 
parties.  Addressing  the  farmers  at  the  Washington  Conference, 
William  J.  Bryan  told  them  their  cause  would  triumph  because 
"you  have  Congress  scared."  The  symbol  and  instrument  of 
their  power  is  the  famous  "farm  bloc,"  a  group  of  Republican 
and  Democratic  Senators  and  Representatives  who  come  from 
the  agricultural  sections  of  the  West  and  South,  and  Avho  are 
said  to  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  Congress.  According  to 
a  Washington  dispatch  from  Mark  Sullivan  to  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  this  farm  bloc  "is  without  doubt  the  largest' sin- 
gle interest  in  American  politics."  Moreover,  "it  is  likely  to 
continue  to  have  the  balance  of  power  at  the  polls  and  in  Con- 
gress for  a  considerable  period,  and  is  more  likely  to  expand 
than  to  diminish."  "The  last  year  has  developed  the  most 
extraordinary  political   change  in  the  history  of  this  Republic," 


TOO  MANY  COOTIES. 

— Baer  in  The  Nonpartisan  Leader. 
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IT'S  ALL  RIGHT  TO  FEED  THE  COW,    BUT   LOOK  WHO  GETS  THE  MILK! 

Morris  for  Tlw  Nonpartisan  Leader. 


writes  Ashmun  Brown  in  the  Providence  Journal;  and  he  goes 
on  to  say: 

"There  has  grown  up  in  Congress  a  new  force,  the  power  of 
which  transcends  that  of  political  parties.  Its  legislative  pro- 
gram is  substituted  for  the  program  and  the  party  platform 
promises  of  the  titular  Republican  majority.  It  gives  orders  to 
the  Republican  majority  in  the  Senate,  and  its  orders  are  obeyed. 
It  is  the  dominating  force  in  the  Senate, and  it  is  constantly  reach- 
ing out  to  dominate  the  executive  departments. 

"In  brief,  this  newbi-partizan  group,  which  has  become  known 
;is  the  agricultural  bloc,  actually  has  become  the  super-Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Slates.   .   .   . 

"The  leaders  of  the  bloc  have  read  their  political  history 
well.     They  are  avoiding  craftily  the  pitfalls  of  a  third  party 
movement.     Each    Republican    member   lustily    proclaims    liis 
Republicanism  and  each 
Democrat    his     Democ- 
racy.    All  protest  their 
partizan  regularity. 

"With  unique  single- 
ness of  purpose,  this  or- 
ganization is  intent  on 
the  one  end,  namely, 
making  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  an 
instrument  to  be  used 
primarily  for  the  benefit 
of  the  farmer.  Parties 
and  partizanship,  in  its 
scheme,  are  tools  to  be 
used  in  the  work.  It 
seeks  to  establish  a  gov- 
ernment by  the  farmers 
for  the  farmers." 


"This  federation,  which  had  its  beginning  in  a  Government 

subsidy  for  agriculture,  from  il  s  suite  of  magnificent  offices  in  the 
Munsey  building  in  Washington,  actually  directs  the  movement, 
andils  desires  and  decisions  promptly  and  effectively  an-  reflected 
in  the  actions  of  the  agricultural  liloc  in  Congre- 

Yct  this  powerful  federation,  we  are  told,  "only  fame  into 
being  as  a  complete  organization  on  March  4,  1920."  In  its 
Washington  office,  says  the  Nebraska  Farm  Journal  (Omaha), 
the  "farm  bloc"  was  conceived  and  organized. 

Many  Washington  observers,  the  correspondents  report. 
in  the  farm  bloc  the  possibility  of  a  new  political  party.     Says 
Louis  Seibold  in  a  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Herald: 


'The   leaders  of  the   two   major 
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Mr.  Brown  notes  fur- 
ther that  the  farmers 
find    themselves   in  this 

position  of  unprecedented  power  at  a  time  when  tin1  census 
report  shows  them  to  be,  for  the  first  time  in  the  nation's  history, 
outnumbered  by  the  urban  portion  of  the  population.  He 
continues: 

"There  have  been  national  organizations  of  farmers  in  numbers 
in  the  past.  To-day,  four  such  maintain  their  headquarters  and 
lobbies,  if  the  word  be  permissible,  at  Washington,  namely,  the 
National  Grange;  the  Farmers'  National  Council,  a  body  tinged 
with  radicalism,  the  National  Board  of  Farm  Organization,  an 
ambitious  undertaking  developed  some  three  years  ago  with  the 
purpose  of  establishing  farm  representation  at  Washington  akin 
to  the  representation  given  to  labor  by  the  American  Federa 
lion  of  Labor,  and  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

"The  first  three,  so  far  as  any  large  accomplishments  are  con- 
cerned, may  be  set  down  as  inconsequential.  What  has  been 
aptly  described  as  the  real  agrarian  movement  is  found  in 
Ihe  American   Farm   Bureau  Federation. 


till';    HAND   THAT   FED   HIM. 

—Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


political  parties  have  not 
decided  whether  the  new 
agricultural  movement  is 
merely  a  passing  ph. 
of  political  emotionalism 
or  a  definite  gesture  that 
portends  a  revolution. 

"The  defenders  of  the 
agricultural  project  that 
momentarily  points  to  a 
combination  of  agrarian 
interests  assert  that  some- 
thing more  than  ordi- 
nary partizan  leadership 
will  be  necessary  to  head 
off  the  creation  of  a  new 
party.  The  opponents 
of  it  predict  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  agricul- 
tural groups  even  wliile 
they  admit  the  pos-ihil- 
ity  of  rural  dictation  for 
either  or  both  parties." 


Commenting  dispassionately  on  this  situation  the  New  York 
Evening  World  remarks: 

"'Whether  the  bloc  is  right  or  wrong,  this  new  political  develop- 
ment will  bo  helpful  if  it  ends  in  restoring  to  party  organizations 
a  salutary  respect  for  principles  on  which  men  can  unite  and 
differ  with  other  men  of  other  principle-. 

"Spokesmen  for  the  Farm  Bureau  recognize  the  limitations 
of  conditions.  This  will  tend  to  make  them  moderate.  It  will 
be  a  check  on  those  who  hopo  for  a  wide  protrram  of  class 
legislation.  In  a  recent  exposition  of  the  political  development 
of  the  Farm  Bureau  movement  (>.  M.  Kile  pointed  out  that 
organized  farmers  could  hope  to  control  the  Senate.  He  recog- 
nized a  different  condition  in  the  House,  where  delegations  are 
more  nearly  in  proportion  to  population. 

"The  last  census  showed  that  the  turn  had  come  and  that  the 
majority  in  the  United  States  is  now  urban.  That,  in  the  last 
analysis,  provides  a  needed  check  ou  a  bloc  which  might  be 
tempted  to  exercise  arrogant  powers." 
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SETTING  THE  STAGE  FOR  A  COAL  STRIKE 


T 


~^HE  STAGE  IS  ALL  SET  for  a  strike,"  says  Secretary 
Hoover,  after  talking  with  some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
coal  miners;  "we  are  not  staging  any  situation," 
retorts  the  President  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 
Yet  it  seems  to  the  Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal,  and  to 
other  papers,  that  Mr.  Hoover  would  not  send  out  coal-strike 
warnings  without  compelling  reasons.  Here,  as  the  Baltimore 
News  notes,  are  the  United   Mine  Workers  "maintaining  that 


//A 


reduction  in  wholesale  prices  being  45  per  cent,  last  summer. 
Wages  have  been  cut  in  nearly  all  other  industries  from  12 
per  cent,  on  the  railways  up  to  50  per  cent.  Moreover,  the  opera- 
tors show  that  they  have  to  compete  with  non-union  bituminous 
fields,  in  which  drastic  wage  cuts  have  long  since  been  made. 

"But  the  miners  also  have  their  arguments.  They  have 
suffered  far  more  than  ordinarily  from  irregularity  of  work,  for 
the  industry  has  been  greatly  deprest.  In  the  first  nine  months  of 
1921  only  288,000,000  tons  were  mined,  as  against  388,000,000 
tons  in  the  same  period  of  1920.  They  assert  that  living  costs 
have  not  fallen  in  mining  districts  as  they  have  elsewhere. 
"Some  reduction  in  the  miners'  wages  there  must  be,  and 

union  leaders  doubtless  appreciate 
the  fact.  They  have  proposed  con- 
ferences with  the  operators,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  latter— overruling 
those  of  their  number  in  Ohio  and 
Penns3dvania  who  have  already  re- 
fused— to  accept." 


AVOXDEKS   OF   AMERICA— THE   BALANCING    (?)    ROCK 

A  Chicago  Daily  News  cartoon  reproduced  in  The  Literary  Digest,  showed  the  "coal  price"  boulder 
mysteriously  balancing  itself  without  support.  The  cartoon  as  redrawn,  says  The  Coal  Review, 
"shows  that  bituminous  coal  to-day  is  selling  in  the  market  at  a  higher  level  than  the  pre-war 
prices  simply  because  of  advanced  mine  labor  costs,  largely  due  to  the  wage  award  of  the  bitu- 
minous Coal  Commission  and  high  railroad  rates." 

— Farmer  in  The  Coal  Review. 


mine  wages  are  not  sufficient  for  a  decent  standard  of  living. 
The  employers  are  answering  that,  regardless  of  the  standard 
of  living,  the  wages  are  too  high  for  the  industry  to  continue." 
"And  there  you  are,"  continues  The  News,  "apparently  the 
only  resource  is  to  call  a  strike  and  see  what  happens."  Similarly 
the  Richmond  Times- Dispatch  is  convinced  that  "both  the 
miners  and  the  operators  are  getting  ready  for  the  contest," 
while  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  exclaims  in  dismay:  "The  operators 
are  as  selfish  as  the  miners,  the  miners  as  selfish  as  the  operators." 
What  makes  the  situation  the  more  serious  is* that  wage  agree- 
ments in  both  anthracite  and  bituminous  fields  expire  April  1. 
In  both  fields  the  operators  will  insist  on  a  wage  reduction, 
the  unions  on  increases.  It  seems  to  the  New  York  Times  that 
each  side  has  made  out  a  fairly  strong  ease: 

"The  bituminous  operators  say  that  as  their  competitors  in 
the  non-union  field  have  reduced  wages,  they  must  do  likewise 
or  shut  down  the  mines.  If  the  miners  accept  a  wage  cut,  they 
argue,  more  coal  will  be  sold  at  the  reduced  price  and  the  annual 
income  of  the  miners  will  be  increased.  That  is  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  non-union  field.  The  miners  reply  that  only  so 
much  coal  can  be  sold  at  any  price,  so  that  a  uniform  reduction 
would  not  mean  a  uniform  increase  of  output ." 

Shall  the  wage  award  expiring  March  .31,  be  renewed,  or  shall 
wages  be  cut?  As  the  Xew  York  Evening  Post  tries  to  answer 
impartially: 

The  case  of  the  operators  for  a  decided  cut  seems  at  first 
blush  quite  beyond  argument.  Living  costs  were  at  their 
peak  in  May,   1920,  and  until  recently  have  fallen  steadily,  the 


At  a  recent  convention  of  anthra- 
cite miners  at  Shamokin,  Pa.,  it 
was  decided  that  at  the  expiration 
of  the  present  wage  agreement  a  20 
per  cent,  raise  for  contract,  and  a 
•SI  raise  for  day  workers,  the  check- 
off-system and  certain  other  read- 
justments would  be  asked.  The  de- 
mands of  the  bituminous  miners 
will  be  formulated  at  the  Indianapolis 
convention,  which  meets  February 
14.  These  demands,  in  the  opinion 
of  John  J.  Leary,  Jr.,  New  York 
World  correspondent,  "afford  an 
excellent  basis  on  which  to  trade, 
reenforced  by  a  big  stick  in  the  form 
of  a  demand  for  a  thorough  investi- 
gation and  regulation  of  the  coal 
industry  as  a  whole,"  which  "is  one 
of  the  last  things  the  producers 
desire."  The  Columbus  Ohio  State 
Journal  is  inclined  to  think  that 
"the  preponderance  of  public  sym- 
pathy is  against  the  coal  operators, 
who  are  suspected  of  gross  profiteering  in  the  last  few  years,  and 
wit  h  the  miners,  whose  economic  condition  even  in  most  prosperous 
times  in  the  industry  is  reliably  reported  to  have  been  none  too 
good."  "Why  Reduce  Coal  Miners'  Wages?"  is  the  title  of  a 
pamphlet  issued  by  the  United  Mine  Workers,  which  says: 
"A  reduction  in  the  wages  of  coal  miners  would  mean  nothing 
except  a  further  shrinkage  in  the  already  pitifully  small  income  of 
these  impoverished  people  and  increased  profits  for  the  coal  com- 
panies." In  his  widely  applauded  speech  at  the  anthracite  miners' 
convention,  President  Lewis  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  said: 

"There  are  over  200,000  men  in  the  bituminous  mining  in- 
dustry who  are  entirely  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  employ- 
ment. The  great  majority  of  the  remainder  in  the  bituminous 
industry  are  working  broken  time. 

"Yet  these  men  and  their  families  must  eat.  I  say  that  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  a  man  Avorks  one  day  in  a  bituminous 
coal  mine  or  works  300  days,  he  is  compelled  to  eat  365  days, 
if  he  is  going  to  live,  and  if  he  is  only  permitted  to  work  100 
days  or  150  days  in  the  year,  then  by  the  same  token,  in  the 
present  demoralized  condition  of  that  industry,  he  must  earn 
enough  to  enable  him  to  eat  for  365  days. 

"This  talk  of  reducing  the  wages  of  the  men  engaged  in  the 
mining  industry,  who  are  even  now  enduring  the  privations  of 
poverty  and  destitution,  is  idle.  The  minds  of  the  business  men 
and  statesmen  of  America  must  devise  some  other  method  of 
correcting  the  evils  in  the  bituminous  mining  industry." 

Anthracite  miners  have  been  more  fortunate,  but,  continues 
Mr.  Lewis: 

"There  are  conditions  in  the  anthracite  mining  industry  which 
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need  correction;  there  are  adjustments  in  (he  wage  vales  which 
must  be  made. 

"One  thing  must  be  sure,  nol  only  in  the  bituminous  coal- 
fields of  America,  but  in  the  anthracite  coal-fields  as  well  -in 
this  day  there  must  be  no  backward  step  by  the  mine  workers 
of  this  country.  It  makes  no  difference  to  the  organized  mine 
workers  of  America  that  wage  reductions  have  taken  place  in 
other  industries,  and  it  makes  no  difference  to  the  organized 
mine  workers  of  this  country  that  the  men  employed  in  the  non- 
union sections  of  this  country  in  the  coal  industry  have  accepted 
wage  reductions. 

"We  do  not  propose  to  have  our  standards  of  living  gaged 
by  the  standards  of  living  which  obtain  among  those  benighted, 
unfortunate  people  who  arc  compelled  to  work  for  the  unor- 
ganized   mining    employers. 

"We  do  not  expect  to  follow  the  non-union  mine  worker  down 
the  ladder  of  wage  reductions  to  the  morass  of  poverty  and  deg- 
radation which  prevails  below,  and  we  do  not  propose  to  have 
1  he  non-union  yardstick  applied  to  our  slandards  of  living.   .   .   . 

"When  I  say  that,  we  will  take  no  backward 
step,  I  say  it  with  an  appreciation  of  what  that 
policy  means,  and  if  it  requires  an  industrial  con- 
flict to  avoid  taking  such  a  backward  step,  then 
tin   industrial  conflict  may  come." 

Mr.  Lewis  objects  to  the  statement  1  hat 
miners'  wages  are  to  any  perceptible  extent  re- 
sponsible for  the  high  price  of  coal: 


"The  mine  worker  in  both  the  bituminous 
and  anthracite  fields  receives  but  a  relatively 
small  proportion  of  the  price  which  the  public 
is  compelled  to  bear.  For  instance,  yesterday 
in  Philadelphia  a  man  told  me  he  paid  $14.75 
thai  day  for  a  ton  of  bituminous  nut  coal,  de- 
livered at  his  home.  And  the  miners  in  Central 
Pennsylvania,  from  President  Brophy's  district, 
did  not  receive  more  than  $1  per  ton  for  mining 
that  ton  of  coal,  and  the  entire  cost  of  that  ton 
of  coal  delivered  in  Philadelphia — nut  coal,  un- 
derstand, screened — and  sold  to  the  consumer  for 
$14.75,  did  not  exceed  $1.75  at  the  mines.  Who 
gets  the  rest  of  it?  The  miner  does  not  get  it 
and  should  not  be  persuaded  to  accept  any  wage 
reduction  to  enable  that  consumer  to  get  relief 
from  the  excessive  charges  which  are  made  by 
the  railroads  and   the  middlemen." 


at  least  SI  .30  a  ton  on  mine  price  of  dom<  -t  i<-  sizes  of  anthracite 

'/late.    e[rjr.    stove   and    Mill — which    the   COnSUmeT    WOUld    ]>■ 

In  the  coal  trade  press  we  find  The  Blaci  Diamond  (Chicago  . 

an  organ  of  the  retail  trade,  telling  the  miners:  "Whether 
ill'  anion  wished  it  nor  not,  deflation  has  come,  and  unless 
mine  labor  recognizes  thai  fad  and  accepts  wage  reductions 
non-union  miners  will  wax  prosperous  while  the  union  min<  rs 
are  struggling  in  vain  to  make  ends  meet."  The  Coal  Tram- 
Bulletin  'Pittsburgh)  calls  attention  to  the  fact  "that  the 
miners  in  numerous  instances  have  broken  away  from  the  union 
officials  entirely  and  have  surrendered  their  charters  in  the  union 
and  have  gone  back  to  work  on  their  own  initiative.  This 
presages  further  difficulty  hi  the  negotiation  of  any  wage  scale 
which  will  have  as  iis  basic  feature  the  retention  of  the  present 
high  rate  paid  the  men  in  the  mines." 


THE     DOLLAR    THE    CONSUMER     PATS. 


THE     DOLLAR    THE    OPERATOR     '.I    I- 


WHAT    BECOMKS    OF    THE    SOFT-COAL    DOLLAR 

According  to  figures   sent  out  by  the  National  ("oal   Association,  an  organization  >>f 

bituminous  operators,  the  average  consumer  who  buys  direct  pays  $2.27  (A)  for  the 
transportation  of  the  coal  per  ton,  and  $2.13  (Bi  for  the  coal  at  the  mine.  It  is  said 
that  the  average  operator  has  been  running  at  a  loss  for  seven  months,  so  the  whole  of 
i  he  dollar  received  by  the  operator  is  spent  for  labor  (T>).  supplies  operating  ex- 
penses (E)  and   general  expenses  (P),  such  as  salaries,  sales  expense  and  legal  advice. 


But  such  pleas,  eloquent  as  they  are,  do  not  settle  the  matter 
for  all  our  editors.  "The  demand  for  an  increase  is  the  most 
obvious  bluff,"  according  to  the  Boston  Post,  "and  is  assumed 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  attempted  reduction  as  much  as 
possible."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  continues  the  Boston  daily, 
"the  miners  have  been  riding  along  on  the  crest  of  high  wages 
long  after  labor  in  practically  every  other  line  has  accepted  a 
reduction."  The  demand  for  higher  wages,  says  the  Newark 
Neies,  is  "ox)posed  to  the  economic  need  of  cheaper  coal." 
The  Baltimore  Situ,  which  finds  the  miners'  position  "unsound," 
prints  an  analysis  of  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  coal  delivered  in  Balti- 
more. These  figures,  as  summarized  editorially,  "would  indicate 
that  60  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  coal,  delivered  to  a  home  in  Balti- 
more, goes  to  the  worker,  including  the  miner,  the  makers  of 
supplies,  the  railroad  workers  and  the  man  who  delivers  the 
coal  here."     In  other  words: 

"That  estimate  gives  the  workers  $7.72  of  the  $16  charged 
for  a  ton  of  coal  delivered  here.  It  is  very  clear  that,  if  we  have 
to  pay  the  workers  $7.72  as  their  share  of  the  cost  of  a  ton  of 
coal  delivered,  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  we  get  back  to 
the  old  figure  of  $7  for  domestic  coal." 

Following  the  demands  of  the  anthracite  workers,  a  commit  tee 
of  anthracite  operators  issued  a  statement  to  the  press,  saying 
in  part: 

"Wage  demands  of  20  per  cent,  increase  in  contract  rates,  and 
$1  a  day  increase  for  all  day  men  made  by  the  Tri-Distrid 
Anthracite  Convention  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
in  Shamokin  last  week  if  granted  would  mean   an  increase   of 


The  National  Coal  Association,  represented  both  by  its  Vice- 
President  at  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  hearings 
and  by  the  editor  of  its  organ.  The  Coal  Review,  holds  thai 
lower  costs  of  coal  should  be  obtained  by  reducing  wage  scales 
at  the  mines,  but  that  the  greatest  help  in  reducing  prices  lies 
in  reduced  railroad  rates.  According  to  these  spokesmen  for 
the  association,  representing  the  bulk  of  the  bituminous  coal 
industry,  high  freight  rates  are  the  chief  element  in  the  final 
cost  of  coal  and,  indeed,  in  an  average  haul  are  actually  greater 
than  the  price  of  coal  itself  at  the  mine-. 

Such  is  the  argument  pro  and  con.  What,  it  may  be  asked, 
will  be  the  effect  of  a  coal  strike  on  April  1?  In  government 
circles  at  Washington,  according  to  a  New  York  Tiroes  dis- 
patch, it  is  thought  "thai  there  will  be  a  serious  coal  shortage 
aggravated  by  clogging  the  railroads  with  excess  coal  shipments 
from  certain  districts. "  On  the  other  hand,  we  read  in  '/'■  • 
Wall  Street  Journal  that 

"By  April  1.  it  is  estimated,  producers  will  have  more  than  a 
month's  supply  of  anthracite  in  storage,  and  with  mild  weather 
then  beginning  a  suspension  of  anthracite  operations  would  not 
gravely  concern  the  public. 

•"In  bituminous  coal,  however,  the  situation  will  be  opposite, 
as  on  April  1  demand  will  probably  be  increasing  with  the  oxer- 
due  revival  in  genera]  industry,  while  stocks  of  soft  coal  tut 
hand  are  never  enough  to  last  long." 

But  the  non-union  bituminous  mine-  can  in  an  emergency 
produce  40  per  cent,  of  the  country's  supply  and.  according  to 
Tht  Wall  Street  Journal,  "enough  fuel  can  thus  lie  found  for 
essentials,  but  not  enough  for  all  business  enterprises." 
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THE  IRISH  GETTING  TOGETHER 

THE,  GREATEST  PRACTICAL  STEP  yet  taken 
toward  uniting  northern  and  southern  Ireland,  it  is 
generally  agreed  in  England,  Ireland  and  the  United 
States,  is  represented  by  the  agreement  which  Sir  James  Craig, 
the  Ulster  Premier,  and  Michael  Collins,  chairman  of  the  Pro- 
visional Irish  Free  State  Government,  signed  in  London  late  in 
January.  This  agreement,  cables  the  London  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  "paves  the  way  for  the  entry  of  Ulster 
into  the  Irish  Free  State,  irons 
out  all  the  major  points  of 
friction  between  the  north  and 
south,  and  aims  at  a  new  sys- 
tem of  dealing  with  problems 
affecting  the  whole  country." 
Moreover,  adds  the  Xew  York 
World's  London  correspondent, 
"it  foreshadows  an  early  union 
of  the  whole  of  Ireland,  prob- 
ably on  a  Federal  basis." 

"A  week  before  the  agree- 
ment was  signed  no  one  would 
have  believed  such  an  arrange- 
ment to  be  within  the  bounds 
of  possibility."  observes  the 
Indianapolis  News,  while  the 
New  York  Evening  Mail  sug- 
gests that  the  news  of  the  agree- 
ment will  be  "a  hard  blow  for 
those  who  expected  to  see  civil 
war  in  Ireland  follow  the  re- 
cent political  changes."  But, 
after  all,  notes  this  paper, 
"these  two  Irishmen,  Collins 
and  Craig,  are  not  at  all  unlike 
a  married  couple  which  can 
never  get  along  while  there  is  a 
third  person  around,  but  man- 
age to  understand  each  other 
perfectly  Avhen  left  to  them- 
selves." The  Louisville  Courier- Journal,  however,  likens  them 
to  two  persons  who  have  avoided  each  other  always  "because 
their  parents  have  an  ancient  grudge,  yet  who  find  upon  inspec- 
tion that  neither  is  an  ogre." 

The  terms  of  the  agreement,  substantially,  as  given  by  The 
Associated  Press,  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  boundary  commission,  as  outlined  in  the  Anglo-Irish 
treaty,  is  to  be  altered.  The  Governments  of  the  Irish  Free 
State  and  of  Northern  Ireland  are  to  appoinl  one  representative 
each  to  report  to  Mr.  <'ollins  and  Sir  James  Craig,  who  will 
mutually  agree  on  behalf  of  their  respective  (iovernments  re- 
garding the  future  boundaries  between  the  two. 

2.  Without  prejudice  to  future  consideration  by  his  Govern- 
ment of  the  question  of  tariffs,  Mr.  Collins  undertakes  thai  the 
Belfast  boycott  will  be  discontinued  immediately,  and  Sir  James 
( faig  undertakes  to  facilitate  in  every  possible  way  the  return 
of  Catholic  workmen  to  the  shipyards.  In  the  meantime  a  sys- 
tem of  relief  on  a  large  scale  is  being  arranged  to  tide  over  the 
period  of  distn 

3.  Representatives  of  both  Governments  are  to  unite  in  facil- 
itating a  settlement  of  the  railway  dispute. 

4.  The  Governments  are  to  endeavor  to  de\  ise  a  moie  suitable 
system  than  the  Council  of  Ireland  for  dealing  with  problems 
affecting  all  Ireland. 

5.  A  further  meeting  will  be  held  at  a  subsequent  date  in  In- 
land between  the  signatories  to  this  agreement  to  discuss  the 
question  of  amnesty  for  persons  who  have  been  imprisoned  since 
the  operation  of  the  truce. 

"Under  this  compact,  each  of  the  parties  in  interest  is  sub- 
stantially benefited,"  notes  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.    "And  it  is 


an  exclusively  Irish  settlement  of  an  Irish  question,"  we  are 
reminded  by  the  Syracuse  Herald,  for,  recalls  The  Inquirer: 

"In  the  agreement  it  is  provided  that  the  Governments  of 
North  and  South  Ireland  shall  settle  the  disputed  boundary 
question  between  themselves.  By  the  Anglo-Irish  treaty  it  had 
been  directed  that  a  boundary  commission  be  created  to  which 
the  Irish  and  British  Governments  should  appoint  one  member 
each,  and  of  wliich  the  British  member  should  be  the  chairman. 
To  this  procedure  Belfast  has  been  bitterly  opposed.  It  seems 
to  have  entertained  some  misgivings  as  to  the  impartiality  of  the 

British  commissioner,  and  its 
protests  have  been  so  vigorous 
that  Premier  Lloyd  George  will 
surely  welcome  the  way  out  of 
the  difficulty  which  has  now 
been  opened  up." 
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GETTING    READY  FOR  THE  EUROPEAN  CONCERT. 
—  Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service 


On  other  points  at  issue  The 
Associated  Press  reports  from 

Dublin: 


"Both  sides  are  regarded  as 
having  had  the  strongest  rea- 
sons for  desiring  the  agreement. 
The  Belfast  boycott  was  par- 
alyzing all  the  distributing 
agencies  in  Belfast,  and  the 
Belfast  banks,  which  do  a 
large  business  in  South  and 
West  Ireland,  had  been  hard 
hit  by  refusals  to  accept  their 
checks  or  notes.  The  task  of 
governing  the  minority  on 
northeast  Ulster  was  embar- 
rassing the  Belfast  Govern- 
ment, which  was  faced  with 
resistance  as  intense  as  that 
offered  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment by  the  rest  of  Ireland. 

"The  calling  off  of  the  Sinn 
Fein  boycott  on  Ulster  goods, 
imposed  by  the  south  in  retali- 
ation for  the  expulsion  of 
Catholic  workers  from  the  Bel- 
fast shipyards,  is  recognized 
as  a  brilliant  stroke  of  concilia- 
tion on  the  part  of  Collins. 
The  boycott  has  hurt  Belfast  trade  very  much  and  the  lifting 
of  it  is  expected  to  swing  northern  business  interests  to  favor 
a  union  with  south  Ireland.  Some  commercial  leaders  already 
are  throwing  their  influence  in  that  direction." 

'The  sight  of  the  north  and  south  of  Ireland  getting  together 
is  as  agreeable  and  unexpected  as  the  treaty  between  Southern 
Ireland  and  the  British  (lovernment,"  notes  the  New  York 
Tribune.  And,  it  goes  on,  "just  as  the  treaty  was  necessary  for 
the  peace  of  the  British  Isles,  so  is  friendship  between  Ulster  and 
the  South  necessary  for  the  complete  peace  and  prosperity  of 
Ireland."    As  the  Baltimore  Sun  remarks: 

"Nearly  all  the  political  prophets  predicted  that  the  real  danger 
to  Irish  Home  Rule  would  be  found  in  the  centuries  of  feud  between 
norlh  and  south,  and  that  any  scheme  of  self-government  would 
probably  be  wrecked  on  these  rocks  of  hate.  To  the  surprize  of 
most  persons,  we  imagine,  came  the  agreement  made  in  London. 

"Of  course,  this  does  not  mean  that  perfect  love  and  peace  will 
be  immediately  restored,  and  that  there  will  be  no  further 
difficulty  in  agreeing  as  to  all  details.  But  the  surprizing  thing  is 
1hat  the  London  meeting  is  described  as  being  most  cordial,  that 
Ulster  and  Soul  hern  Ireland  shook  hands  with  the  appearance 
of  complete  sincerity,  and  that  in  sixty  minutes  Collins  and 
Craig  outlined  the  basis  of  a  modus  vivendi. 

"Talking  about  lions  lying  down  with  lambs,  Ulster  and 
Southern  Ireland  seem  to  have  the  old  Scriptural  prophets  beaten. 
For  here  we  have  two  hereditary  enemies  of  the  human  jungle 
seemingly  getting  together  like  brothers  of  the  full  blood. 

"It  may  be  that,  in  spite  of  appearances  to  the  contrary,  there 
is  more  of  a  spirit  of  nationality  in  Ireland  than  outsiders  have 
supposed,  and  that  an  Irishman's  an  Irishman  for  a'  that, 
whether  he  lives  in  Belfast  or  Dublin." 
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These  headlines  were 


HEADLINES  THAT  OREET  IS  EVERY  DAY. 

niii'il  In  one  week  from  papers  in  San  Francisco,  Omaha,  Wichita,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Atlanta  and  New  York. 


DEATH  TOLL  OF  THE  AUTOMOBILE 

A  HUMAN   LIFE   EVERY   HALF  HOUR,  day  and  night, 
every  day  in  the  year,  will  be  the  toll  of  automobile  acci- 
.  dents  in   1922,  if  the  death   rate  from  such  accidents 
remains  approximately  the  same  this  year  as  last.    Officials  of  the 

National  Safety  Council  estimate  that  nearly  15,000  persons  were 
killed  in  the  United  States  last  year,  an  increase  of  about  4,000 
over  1920 — figures  which  lead  one  editor  to  remark  that  "our 
highways  are  as  dangerous  as  the  held  of  battle."  In  New  York 
( Jity,  automobiles  caused  the  deaths  of  835  persons — a  GO  per  cent, 
increase  over  1919  fatalities.  In  New  York  State,  we  are  told  by 
officials  of  the  National  Highways  Protective  Society,  1,981 
persons  were  killed  in  automobile  accidents.  This  is  the  highest 
number  ever  recorded  in  the  State.  And  for  each  fatality  there 
are  twenty  accidents,  observes  the  New  York  Herald;  "each  year 
the  streets  become  more  dangerous.  Killings  in  the  metropolis 
now  average  more  than  two  each  day  of  the  year."  And  these 
accidents  continue  to  happen  the  country  over,  observes  the 
Omaha  World-Herald,  "despite  the  demands  for  more  care,  hel- 
ler training  for  drivers,  and  increased  vigilance  of  traffic  offi- 
cers." Moreover,  believes  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times,  "it  is 
likely  every  such  fatal  accident  was  avoidable."  In  commenting 
upon  the  large  number  of  fatalities  in  New  York  State,  the  New 
York  World  says: 

"These  'accidents'  may  be  minutely  classified.  There  is  for 
most  of  them  only  one  class — carelessness.  And  the  State  is  do- 
ing little  to  put  the  careless  driver  out  of  the  business  in  which 
he  is  an  hourly  menace.  It  licenses  reckless  and  incompetent 
drivers,  and  when  their  recklessness  or  incompetence  leads  to 
the  inevitable  tragedy  it  does  nothing  to  prevent  a  recurrence. 

"  It  is  not  as  it'  there  were  no  instructive  examples  showing  how 
traffic  accidents  could  be  diminished.  Massachusetts  has 
greatly  lessened  them  by  suspending  the  licenses  of  offending 
drivers,  even  when  their  offense  has  had  no  tragic  results.  New 
York  is  lenient  to  all  carelessness. 

"The  necessary  development  of  the  motor  truck  has  added  to 
the  street  menace.  Far  more  dangerous  than  a  freight  locomo- 
tive, which  has  to  follow  its  tracks,  driven  at  a  speed  often  as 
great,  the  heavy  truck  kills  where  il  strikes.-' 

And  other  cities  are  not  without  their  automobile  problems. 
In  Washington,  for  instance,  notes  The  Herald  of  that  city,  there 
are  junctions  or  "circles"  where  "pedestrians  have  to  dodge 
automobiles  coming  from  nine  different  directions."  And  they 
come,  we  are  told,  "at  the  most  rapid  speed  consistent  with  the 
safety  of  the  driver,  and  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  safety 
of  the  pedestrian;"  All  things  considered,  "it  is  strange  that 
accidents  are  so  few."  "Half-way"  stations,  or  platforms  of 
wood  or  concrete,  however,  placed  in  the  middle  Of  wide  streets, 
are  said  to  reduce  the  number  of  accidents  by  enabling  pedes- 
trians to  cross  in  relays.  Bui  the  great  menace  in  Washington,  as 
set  u  by  The  Star,  is  the  truck: 


"A  large  percentage  of  accidents  in  Washington  are  due  to  the 

indifference  and  haste  of  truck  motorists.  These  vehicles  figure 
in  many  of  the  fatalities.  They  are  heavy  and  can  withstand 
shocks.  Their  drivers  take  advantage  of  this  fact  to  risk  colli- 
sions, claiming  right  of  way  and  securing  it  by  virtue  of  their  own 
power  and  stoutness.  Other  vehicles  yield  to  them  because  in  a 
collision  they  will  be  the  more  seriously  damaged." 

Approximately  10  per  cent,  of  the  fatal  automobile  accidents 

throughout  the  United  States,  it  is  pointed  out  by  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  safety  officials,  occur  at  grade  crossings.  "It 
ought  to  be  a  very  simple  thing  for  the  driver  of  an  automobile 
to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  as  he  approaches  a  railway  crossing," 
remarks  the  Dayton  News,  "but  in  the  simplicity  of  the  thing 
lies  the  greatest  danger."  Then,  too,  it  must  be  admitted,  the 
careless  or  absent-minded  pedestrian  adds  to  the  list  of  fatalities. 
As  we  are  told  in  the  Providence  Journal: 

"Pedestrians  often  leave  the  sidewalk  without  looking  for 
approaching  vehicles;  the  person  who  steps  directly  in  front  of  a  car 
can  hardly  expect  the  driver  to  stop  within  a  distance  of  two  : 
even  if  the  rate  of  speed  is  moderate.  It  is  important  to  remem- 
ber that  neither  pedestrians  nor  car-drivers  have  exclusive  privi- 
leges on  the  highways;  it  is  the  duty  of  all  who  use  the  start 
to  be  vigilant  and  to  take  no  chances  of  accident. 

"Perhaps  it  is  impossible  to  bring  about  a  hundred  per  cent. 
improvement  over  last  year's  accident  record,  but  it  is  certain 
that  a  better  showing  can  be  made  by  general  observance  of  a 
few  plain  rules  of  safety." 

Other  editors  list  inadequate  equipment,  glaring  headlight-, 
improperly  adjusted  brakes,  drunken  drivers,  perfunctory  exami- 
nations of  applicants  for  licenses,  youthful  drivers  of  both  sexes, 
and  the  lenience  of  traffic  court  magistrate-  as  other  contributing 
causes  to  the  enormous  death  toll  from  automobile  accidents. 
"  If  the  traffic  rules  that  are  in  effect  practically  everywhere  in  the 
country  were  rigidly  enforced,  this  drain  upon  human  life  would 
be  stopt,"  thinks  the  Memphis  Commercial-Appeal.  "And 
sterner  laws  and  more  drastic  sentences  for  drivers  convicted  of 
criminal  carelessness  would  help  a  good  deal,"  declares  the  New 
York  Herald.  In  the  Municipal  Court  of  Detroit  sits  Judge  Bart- 
lett,  who  sends  persons  convicted  of  speeding  to  the  House  of 
Correction,  where  they  are  required  to  work  eight  hours  a  day. 
This  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  Canton    Ohit  s,  if  not 

with  that  of  the  offenders.     Says  Tin   News: 

"Officers  who  have  had  dealings  with  the  flagrant  violators  of 
traffic  regulations  have  come  to  know  that  a  small  fine  has  only 
little  effect  upon  the  speeders.  Some  of  them  even  think  they  are 
justified  in  boasting  of  the  number  of  times  they  have  been  fine  d 
for  speeding — it  is  assumed  by  them  to  set  them  apart  from  the 
common  kind. 

"Thirty  days  in  jail  or  another  corrective  institution,  with  the 
requirement  that  they  devote  regular  working  hours  to  scrubbing 
or  some  other  menial  employment,  would  probably  do  more  to 
break  up  the  dangerous  business  of  speeding  than  a  succession 
of  fines  such  as  are  usually  imposed  in  such  Gas 
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ANOTHER   COMPLAINT   OF   BUSINESS   DEPRESSION. 


-Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Neu-s. 


TWO  YEARS  OF  PROHIBITION 

PROHIBITION.  AFTER  TWO  YEARS,  is  successful  or 
.unsuccessful,  according  to  the  degree  of  enforcement  in 
a  given  area,  and  this  depends  very  largely  on  State 
laws  and  the  activity  of  State  officials.  Such  is  the  conclusion 
reached  by  the  New  York  Herald,  after  a  survey  of  conditions 
the  country  over.  In  these  two  years,  avers  Prohibition  Com- 
missioner Harms,  "drinkers  of  alcoholic  beverages  have  been 
reduced  from  20.000.000  to  l'.. 100. 000.  arrests  for  drunkenness 
have  decreased  60  per  cent.,  and  liquor  withdrawals  have  been 
cut  in  halt."  In  other  words,  17.500.000  drinkers  have  quit. 
And  the  15  per  cent,  of  former  drinkers.  Mr.  Ilaynes  goes  on. 
"are  drinking  but  ">  per  cent,  of  $he  quantity  of  liquor  that  was 
formerly  consumed."  In  fifty-nine  large  cities  having  a  combined 
population  of  20.000.000,  the  Commissioner  observes,  "official 
and  estimated  figures  show  a  decrease  in  arrests  for  drunkenness 
from  316,842  in  1917  to  109,768."  "Bootleggers,"  he  claims, 
"constitute  a  negligible  minority."  These  figures,  however, 
notes  the  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press,  "have  been  arrived  at 
without  considering  the  amounts  of  liquor  brought  in  by  smug- 
glers, made  by  'moonshiner-.'  or  manufactured  at  home."  In 
this  paper's  opinion,  therefore,  "figures  which  ignore  these  lasl 
three  factors  can  not  be  worth  much." 

But  prohibition,  maintains  Mr.  Haynes,  lias  brought  about 
these  results:  decreased  drunkenness;  abatement  of  drinking  in 
public  dining-rooms;  disappearance  of  the  open  saloon;  the  pass- 
ing of  the  treating  evil;  the  closing  of  Avhisky  cures  and  similar 
institutions;  increased  savings  accounts;  a  record-breaking 
Christmas  business,  and  a  changed  attitude  of  hostile  states- 
men, political  leaders,  and  newspaper  editors.  The  health  of  the 
country's  population,  on  the  whole,  has  been  improved,  im- 
portation of  liquors  has  been  cut  to  a  minimum,  and  21,000 
convictions  were  obtained  by  Federal  force-  lasl  year.  Ex- 
penses for  the  year  totaled  $6,274,523.  The  Boston  Post, 
however,  declares  that  "if  these  figures  are  correct  ('which  it 
does  not  believe),  the}  certainly  indicate  that  there  is  no 
further  need  for  a  Prohibition  Enforcement  Commissioner,  and 
no  need  of  the  $8,400,000  demanded  for  enforcement  next 
year."  But  in  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Commercial, 
"things  are  far  from  being  bad  or  hopeless  from  the  view- 
point of  those  who  believe  that  the  law  should  be  observed 
and  enforced."  "Despite  criticism  and  disbeliefs,  prohibition 
is  becoming  increasingly  successful,"  thinks  this  paper.  That 
it  has  made  a  l>ig  change  for  the  better  in  industrial  circles 
i-    the    verdict    of   all    employers   of   labor,"    asserts    the  New 


York  Times;  "that  much  seems  to  be  a  certainty,  and  it  is 
not  a  little."  Editors  of  many  other  representative  newspapers 
the  country  over  are  found  for  the  first  time  to  be  in  sym- 
pathy with  prohibition  enforcement.  As  the  Kansas  City 
Times  puts  it: 

"The  belief  that  prohibition  is  a  failure  is  found  largely  with 
two  classes:  With  the  friends  of  liquor  whos;i  aim  is  to  discredit 
prohibition  on  any  count,  and  with  the  unthinking  and  unob- 
serving  man  and  woman  who  accept  the  declarations  of  prohibi- 
tion enemies  without  inquiry  as  to  their  source  andat  the  same 
time  fail  to  remember  that  a  single  instance  of  the  use  of  liquor 
just  now  may  attract  more  attention  than  half  a  dozen  instances 
would  have  attracted  five  or  ten  years  ago.  Ask  any  person 
who  questions  the  value  of  prohibition  how  many  drunken  men 
were  seen  on  the  streets  or  in  public  places  in  the  last  week,  and 
note  the  hesitation  in  giving  any  definite  reply.  When  a  few 
cases  of  the  use  of  liquor  are  observed  these  days  the  conclusion 
often  is  reached  too  hastily  that  whisky  is  circulating  freely 
and  that  prohibition  is  a  fare". 

"Compared  with  the  amount  of  money  collected  by  the  prohi- 
bition bureau  and  the  number  of  assessments  made,  the  com- 
bined total  being  about  60  million  dollars,  the  cost  of  enforce- 
ment, approximately  (i1.;  million  dollars,  does  not  appear  large. 
And  in  view  of  the  evident  improvement  in  enforcement  efforts, 
the  enlarged  appropriation  made  by  Congress  for  this  purpose 
appears  to  be  fully  justified. 

"Confirmation  of  these  signs  may  be  had  through  a  reason- 
able amount  of  observation  and  through  simple  recollection  as 
to  developments  in  States,  Kansas  for  example,  where  prohibi- 
tion is  a  ma-tier  of  many  years." 

"On  the  whole,  prohibition  still  appeals  to  the  best  sense  of 
the  majority  of  Americans,"  declares  the  Minneapolis  Journal, 
which  reminds  us  that  "rarely  does  law  enforcement  in  any 
line  reach  100  per  cent,  of  perfection."  In  the  belief  of  the 
Troy  Record: 

"There  is  much  confusion  regarding  the  efficiency  of  prohibi- 
tion because  those  opposed  to  it  declare  that  bootlegging  and 
home-brewing  and  other  evils  growing  out  of  prohibition  out- 
balance the  advantages  of  prohibition.  The  argument  amounts 
to  this:  If  a  minority  of  people  refuse  to  obey  the  law,  abolish 
the  law.  If  the  bootleggers  violate  the  Prohibition  Amend- 
ment, abolish  prohibition.  It  is  a  silly  argument,  yet  it  makes 
a  big  impression  on  the  people.  That,  however,  will  wear  off 
eventually.  Prohibition  needs  a  few  years'  more  trial  before 
it  may  be  judged  with  intelligence  and  sanity. 

"The  Prohibition  Amendment  purposes  to  wipe  out  an  evil 
that  is  as  old  as  earliest  Biblical  days.  Drunkenness  is  not  a 
modern  invention.  To  abolish  intemperance,  therefore,  is  about 
on  a  par  with  trying  to  dry  up  the  ocean." 
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"The  Volstead  Act  has  no1  accomplished  all  ihat  its  advo- 
cates hoped  for  it,"  remarks  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times,  "bul 
il  has  liad  an  effeel  highly  displeasing  lo  those  who  opposed 
it."     But— 

"The  two  years  which  have  elapsed  certainly  show  that  prog- 
ress is  being  made  in  altering  the  habits  of  the  people.  Vio- 
lations will  continue,  bul  enforcement  will  gain  ground  as  time 
passes.     The  experience  of  two  years  demonstrates  that." 

Arrayed  against  these  predictions  and  statistics  we  have  a 
statemenl  by  the  New  York  Times  that  "liquors  valued  at 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  smuggled  into  the  United  Slates 
since  the  advenl  of  prohibition  al  points  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
the  Pacific  coast,  the  Culf  of  .Mexico,  the  Canadian  border,  and 
the  Mexican  border."  Furthermore,  adds  the  Federal  attorney 
who  is  prosecuting  rum  runners,  "hundreds  of  foreign  ships,  with 
their  bars  and  cargoes  of  liquor  apparently  sealed,  are  another 
source  of  liquor  supply."  Malt  and  hop  dealers  in  the  United 
Stales  are  said  to  have  sold  enough  of  those  products  in  a 
year  to  make  10,000,000  barrels  of  beer,  and  wine-grape 
growers  of  California  sold  in  oik-  year  375,285  tons  of  their 
producl  at  prices  double  those  of  a  few  years  ago,  notes  the 
New  York  Herald. 

In  its  nation-wide  survey,  which  The  Herald  declares  is  im- 
partial, we  learn  that  "prohibition  appears  to]  axe  developed  new 
crimes  and  new  criminals,  which  in  numbers  about  equal  those 
which  prohibition  has  eradicated,  but  that  in  nearly  every  part 
of  I  he  country  there  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  crime  in  the 
last  two  years."  "'There  does  not  appear  to  be  a  sera])  of  trust- 
worthy evidence,"  we  are  told,  "that  health  conditions  have 
changed  perceptibly  as  a  result  of  prohibition,  but  there  has 
been  an  improvement  in  domestic  relations,  and  consequently 
fewer  cases  of  this  sort  taken  to  court."  Some  of  the  States 
that  were  dry  before  prohibition  went  into  effect,  notes  The 
Herald,  "now  contain,  admittedly,  some  of  the  Avettest  spots 
in  the  country.  New  York,  California,  Ohio,  North  Carolina, 
and  Georgia,  in  the  order  named,  are  generally  regarded  as  the 
wettest."  Rhode  Island  is  freer  from  continued  drastic  en- 
forcement than  any  of  the  other  States,  according  to  both  "wet" 
and  "dry  "  authorities. 

"It  seems  fair  to  assume  from  all  the  data  that  enforcement 
is  real  and  effective  where  there  are  State  laws,"  remarks  The 
Herald,  "and  that  under  these  laws  four-fifths  of  the  work  of 
enforcement  falls  on  the  State  governments."  However,  the 
survey  conducted  by  this  paper  shows  that  Federal  officials 
were  not  inactive  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1!>21. 
A  list  of  their  activities  follows: 


Number  of  arrests. .  ..34,175 
Distilleries  seized.    ..   9.740 

Stills  seized 10,991 

Still  worms  seized.  .  .    5,182 
Fermenters  seized.  .  .70,014 


Gallons  distilled  spirits 

seized 413,987 

Callous  beer  seized ....  4,963,005 
Gallons     wine,     cider, 

etc..  seized 428,303 

Appraised     value     of 

property  seized.  .  .  .$10,906,687 


The  findings  of  another  impartial  investigator,  P.  W.  Wilson, 
writing  in  the  Sunday  New  York  Times,  are  thus  summarized 
by  the  Schenectady  Union-Star: 

First. — Prohibition  has  come  to  stay. 

Second. — It  is  a  policy  particularly  approved  by  women,  and 
women  are  largely  responsible  for  its  adoption. 

Third. — It  has  virtually  stopt  the  consumption  of  beer, 
and  has  enormously  reduced  the  consumption  of  wine  and  spirits. 

Fourth. — It  has  made  labor  more  efficient  and  reliable. 

Fifth. — Despite  a  wave  of  unemployment,  there  has  been 
little  distress,  due  to  the  general  increase  in  savings  banks 
deposits. 

Sixth. — Life  insurance  companies  declare  several  years  have 
been  added  lo  life  expectation;  that  is  to  say,  the  average  life 
has  been  lengthened. 

Seventh. — Infant  mortality  has  decreased. 


Eighth. — There  has  been  diminution  in  crime.  Local  prisons 
and  poorhouses  ■  re  disappearing. 

Ninth.  -There  is  no  general  resentmenl  againsl  the  measure, 
nor  inclination  to  rescind  it. 

Tenth.-  -Whatever  the  result  on  the  adult  population,  the 
younger  generation  is  being  reared  without  the  taste  for  liquor. 

The  American  Brewer  (New  York  .  however,  takes  issue  with 
all  these  findings.  "Prohibition,"  il  declares,  "has  put  a  premi- 
um on  law  violation,  whereas  common  sense  demands  a  premium 
on  law  obedience."  "The  Volstead  Act  has  bred  hypocrisy;  it 
has  inculcated  contempt  for  law;  it  has  taught  men  and  women, 
young  and  old,  to  cheat  and  to  be  rather  proud  of  it,"  agrees  the 
Albany   Knickerbocker  Press.     Besides,   points  out  the  Buffalo 
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"EASIER  Fore  ME 


INFERIOR   SECOND-GROWTH   TIMBER. 
BUT  HARD  TO   KILL. 

— Spaeth  in  the  Fori  Wayne  Journal  c'a;. 


Times,  "prohibition  costs  the  Federal  Government  more  than 
$350,000,000  a  year  in  loss  of  taxes  alone."  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Chicago  Journal,  "the  American  people  are  inclining  more 
and  more  to  the  view  that  prohibition  has  rendered  some 
definite  services  to  society,  and  some  Aery  great  disserviet 
and  we  read  in  the  New  Haven  Journal-Courier: 

"We  have  never  had  the  faith  to  which  the  prohibitionists 
cling  with  amazing  fidelity,  that  prohibition  will,  if  given  time, 
through  its  powers  of  moral  suasion,  prove  itself  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  most  skeptical  and  be  gladly  accepted  by  the  world 
at  large.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  human  experience  to 
justify  that  faith.  In  the  meantime,  a  greater  mischief  is  l>einur 
wrought  than  is  realized.  We  may  be  sure  that  there  is  a  direct 
connection  between  the  lawless  conduct  of  the  naturally  dis- 
orderly classes  and  the  wide-spread  resentment  felt  throughout 
the  country  at  the  attempt  of  the  Co\  eminent  to  regulate  the 
social  lives  of  tin1  people.  The  resentment  is  as  strong  among 
many  who  do  not  drink  as  it  is  among  those  who  always 
drunk  in  moderation. 

"Aside  from  the  lamentable  lowering  of  public  respect   for 
the  law  as  a  result  of  litis  determination  of  one  set  of  citi 
to  regulate  the  lives  of  another  set.  the  effect  of  the  Volstead 
Law  lias  been,  and  is.  to  encourage  tin-  manufacture  of  poison 
drinks  of  a   hard   character,  and  lo  tempt   men  who  have   lit 
drunk  anvthing  but  light  wines  and  beers." 
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TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


All  Ireland  asks  is  a  fighting  chance. 


Wall  Street  Journal. 

Asheville 


Will  Hays  hitches    his  wagon    to   several    stars. 
Times. 

A  telephone-pole  never  hits  a  motor-car  except  in  self- 
defense. — Canton  Press. 

What  most  city  governments  need  is  a  little  uncivil  service 
reform. — New  York  Tribune. 

The  rep  that  Germany  is  getting  out  of  reparations  is  a  bad 
one. — Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

Even  tho  you  keep  on  discharging  your  duties,  you  never  get 
rid  of  them. — Greenville  Piedmont. 

War  seems  more  and  more  wicked  as  the  probability  of  gettiug 
a  profit  out  of  it  grows  smaller. — Erie  Times. 

We  are  waiting  to  see  what  a  shillaly  looks  like  when  turned 
into  a  pruning  hook. — Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

Everything  is  divided  equally.  The  rich  man  has  the  twin- 
six  and  the  poor  man  has  the  six  twins. — New  York  American. 

There  is  something  in  the  theory  that  the  world  is  flat.  It 
is  flat  on    its  back,  but  is  going  to   turn  over. — Toledo  Blade. 

With  Pennsylvania  sending  Crow  and  Pepper"  to  the  United 

States  Senate,  the  political  menu  appears  complete. — New  York- 
Call. 

In  a  way  the  traveling  salesman  is  just  now  the  most  inde- 
pendent of  men — he  seldom  takes  orders  from  anybody. — Kan- 
sas City  Star. 

Now  that  the  drives  for  endowments  have  been  put  over, 
college  professors  have  begun  criticizing  the  newspapers  again. — 
New  York  Tribune. 

Lenine  says  he  must  have  a  guard  if  he  goes  to  Genoa.  Why 
if  he  goes  to  Genoa?  He's  needed  a  guard  for  a  long  time. — New 
York  Morning  Telegraph. 

We  observe  that  the  powers  have  banned  poison  gas  for  war. 
which  assures  us  that  no  poison  gas  will  be  employed  until  the 
next  war. — Columbia  Record. 

Oxe  Portland  man  has  resolved  to  raise  a  full  beard  during 
the  coming  year,  because,  as  he  says,  that  is  about  all  that  is 
left  to  him  that  a  woman  can't  do. — Portland  Express. 

Mr.  Jerome  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  says  a  New  York  mes- 
sage, denies  the  report  that  he  has  been  offered  the  crown  of 
Albania.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  the  Albanians  are  most 
friendly  toward   him. — London    Punch. 


High  prices  decline  when  declined. — Greenville  Piedmont. 

Mr.  Hays  made  a  lot  of  mo^ng  pictures  of  Democratic 
postmasters. — Toledo  Blade. 

So  far  nobody  has  asked  Senator  Newberry  if  his  seat  is  com- 
fortable.— Indianapolis  News. 

A  max  never  realizes  the  blessing  of  being  born  poor,  till  he 
gets  over  it. — Greenville  Piedmont. 

Prohibition-  poster  says:  ''Many  on  the  water  wagon  feel 
better  off." — New  York-  American. 

It's  not  difficult  to  meet  expenses  these  days.  In  fact,  you 
meet  them  everywhere. — New  York  American. 

"Women  take  the  place  of  newsboys  in  Spain."  And  here, 
too,  in  certain  social  circles. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

It  isn't  necessary  to  fool  all  of  the  people  all  the  time,  but 
merely  during  the  autumn  campaigns. — Columbia  Record. 

Ire  lax  u  is  probably  the  first  republic  that  ever  had  an  ex- 
President  before  it  came  into  existence. — Boston  Transcript. 

When  a  woman  has  nerves,  you  might  as  well  make  up  your 
mind  to  give  her  whatever  else  she  wants. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

The  Irish  Free  State  has  just  borrowed  $5,000,000,  which 
shows  that  it  is  functioning  all  right. — New  York  Morning  Tele- 
graph. 

English  law  prohibits  a  man  from  marrying  his  mother-in- 
law.  This  is  our  idea  of  the  limit  of  useless  legislation. — New 
York  American. 

An  Easterner  who  lately  saw  the  Yellowstone  geysers  observed 
that  somebody  had  been  putting  too  many  raisins  in  them. — 
New  York-  Tribune. 

Friends  of  prohibition  should  reflect  that  the  only  laws  that 
ever  enforce  themselves  are  of  the  kind  that  Isaac  Newton  dis- 
covered.— Boston  Herald. 

W.  L.  George,  British  novelist,  declares  there  are  sixty-five 
species  of  women — no  more.  However,  Mr.  George  has  been 
married  but  a  short  time. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Attorney-General  Datjgherty  has  invited  Hoover  to  join 
in  an  effort  to  lower  retail  prices.  Why  not  extend  an  invitation 
to  the  retailers  also,  to  participate? — San  Antonio  Light. 

A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Mexican  senate  recently  which 
would  appropriate  $20,000  annually  as  a  pension  for  life  for 
Mexican  ex-presidents.  A  bill  providing  for  funeral  expenses 
would  l>e  more  suitable. — San  Antonio  Light. 


Is  it  Ireland  that's  free 
now.  or  England? — Wall  Stm  i 
Journal. 

What  we'd  like  to  see  in 
Congress  is  a  taxpayers'  bloc. 
■ — New  York  Tribune. 

That  plea  for  a  high  tariff 
on  beef  suggests  a  play  for 
high  steaks. — Norfolk  Virgin- 
ian-Pilot. 

There  is  some  difference 
as  to  whether  the  open  door 
in  China  should  be  opened 
from  the  inside  or  the  outside. 
— Boston  Shoe  and  Leather 
Hi  /inrter. 

There  are  probably  days 
when  Warren  O.  Harding 
wishes  that  he  were  hack  in 
the  Senate,  merrily  putting 
stumbling-blocks  in  the  way 
of  legislation  desired  by  the 
President. — Nashville  South- 
ern Lumberman. 


./"  NOW  »F  \ 

'  could  Jovr  QUIET 


THAT  DISTURBED  AREA— STILL   POURING   <>IL 

— Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


Russia  is  now  seeking  a' 
way  to  stimulate  capitalists. 
Let  her  pass  a  prohibition 
law  and  then  the  capitalists 
will  be  the  only  ones  that 
can  get  stimulated. — Manila 
Bulletin. 

If  we  can  use  the  interest 
which  the  Allies  are  not  pay- 
ing on  their  debt  in  order  to 
pay  a  bonus,  why  not  use 
the  internal  revenue  tax  which 
we  do  not  impose  on  liquor 
to  pay  everything  else? — ■ 
New  York  Evening  Post. 

We  certainly  shall  miss 
Will  Hays  in  the  Post-office 
Department,  if  his  plain  duty 
and  $150,000  a  year  call  him 
elsewhere,  but  we  must  look 
at  these  matters  in  a  broad,' 
unselfish  way  and  we  will 
admit  that  the  motion-picture 
industry  seems  to  be  in  need 
of  a  little  Presbyterian  influ- 
ence.— Ohio  State  J  our  mi  I. 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


PEACE    INSURANCE    IN    MID-EUROPE 


ASA  PRIME  MOVER  in  making  Central   Europe  safefor 

l\      democracy,  some  foreign  journals  give  the  palm  to  Czecho- 

-*-  -*-  Slovakia,  through  whose  President,  Thomas  G.  Masaryk, 

and  Premier  and  Foreign  Minister  Edward  Benes,  this  country 
has  been  instrumental  in  forming  the  Little  Entente,  has  con- 
cluded an  agreement  with  Poland,  and  now  signs  an  agreement 
with  the  Republic  of  Austria,  which  besides  insuring  political 
and  economic  security, 
marks  a  definite  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  Austrians 
and  the  Czecho-Slovaks. 
The  Prague  Narodni  Poli- 
tika  advises  us  that  the 
purpose  of  Czech  foreign 
policy  is  to  inspire  in  other 
nations  "a  faith  in  a  better 
future  of  peaceful  arbitra- 
tion. "  The  Austrian- 
( 'zecho-Slovak  pact  of 
Prague  and  Lany  is  the 
issue  of  conferences  be- 
tween Dr.  Hainisch,  Presi- 
dent, and  Dr.  Schober, 
Chancellor,  of  Austria,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Presi- 
dent and  Foreign  Minister 
of  Czecho-Slovakia  on  the 
other,  and  the  press  both 
in  Vienna  and  Prague  ex- 
press satisfaction  over  this 
step  forward  toward  "a 
permanent  consolidation  of 
Central  Europe  upon  the 
basis  of  the  peace  treaties." 
The  agreement  reached, 
said  Dr.  Benes,  at  the 
close  of  the  conference,  "is 

only  the  expression  of  the  public  opinion  of  both  countries. 
We  have  liquidated  once  and  for  all  the  problems  and  difficulties, 
economic  and  financial,  which  have  stood  in  our  way  since  the 
war  and  the  peace  treaties.  We  have  concluded  a  political 
agreement,  which,  confirming  the  new  order  of  things  in  Central 
Europe,  is  a  great  step  toward  peace  all  round."  The  GazetU 
de  Prague  tells  us  that  in  his  reply  speech  the  Austrian  Chancellor, 
Dr.  Schober,  exprest  complete  concurrence  with  the  remarks 
of  Dr.  Benes,  and  added  that  the  exchange  of  opinions  which 
had  just  taken  place  "in  such  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  con- 
fidence and  accord,  signified  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the 
relations  between  the  two  countries."  As  summarized  by  this 
newspaper,  the  new  accord  provides  as  follows: 

"In  Article  1  both  States  undertake  to  carry  out  in  their 
entirety  the  terms  of  the  Peace  Treaties  of  St.  Germain  and  of 
Trianon.  In  Article  2  the  two  States  mutually  guarantee  (he 
integrity  of  each  other's  territories  as  defined  in  the  Peace 
Treaties  and  undertake  to  support  each  other  in  preserving 
peace  and  in  maintaining  the  integrity  of  their  respective  terri- 
tories. 

"Article  3  provides  that  the  one  party  shall  observe  neutrality 
in  case  the  other  be  attacked  and  compelled  to  defend  itself 
against  a  third  party. 

"In  Article  4  each  State  undertakes  not  to  permit  upon  its 
territory    the    existence   of    political   or    military    organizations 


directed  against  the  integrity  or  security  of  the  other.  Both 
undertake  to  cooperate  against  all  plans  and  all  attempts  to 
revive  tin-,  old  regime. 

"In  Article  5  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic  agrees  to  acquaint 
Austria  with  the  terms  of  the  political  and  economic  conventions 
concluded  with  Jugo-Slavia,  Roumania  and  Poland.  In  return, 
Czecho-Slovakia  is  to  he  informed  of  any  similar  agreements 
concluded  by  the  Austrian  Republic. 

"  Article  7  provides  for   the   settlement   of  all  disputes  which 

may  ari>e  between  the  two 
countries  either  by  friendly 
negotiation  or  by  submit- 
ting the  conflict  to  the  per- 
manent International  Court 
of  Arbitration,  or  to  ar- 
bitration in  other  manner 
mutually  agreed  upon. 

"Article  8  ]  rovid<  s  thai 
neither  party  will  conclude 
with  any  other  Slate  an 
agreement  conflicting  with 
the  present  one,  which  both 
declare  not  to  be  in  con- 
flict with  any  agreement 
hitherto  made  by  either. 

"In  the  terms  of  Article  9 
the  Agreement  i.~  to  remain 
in  force  for  five  years.  It 
can.  however,  b«  brought  to 
an  end  after  the  expiration 
of  three  years  by  one  party 
giving  six  month-'  notice  to 
conclude  it. 

"Article  11  stipulates  thai 
the  agreement  shall  be  sub- 
mit ted  to  the  LeagUe  of  Na- 
tions. " 


Copyrighted  by  Keystone  View  Co. 

PEACE   UNDERWRITERS  OK   CENTRAL   EUROPE. 

President  T.  G.  Masaryk,  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic,  and  its  Premier 
and  Foreign  Minister.  Dr.  Edward   Benes,  who  were  chieflj  instrumental  in 

forming  the  Little  Entente,  having  concluded  an  agreement  with  Poland,  now 
sign  one  with   the   Republic  of  Austria,   which  "marks  a  definite  reconcilia- 
tion   between  the  Austrians  and  the  Czecho-Slovaks." 


The  Austrian  -  ('/.echo  - 
Slovak  agreement  follows 
the  lines  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak agreement  with  Po- 
land, we  are  informed  by 
the  GazetU  dt  Prague,  which 
indicates  the  special  portent  of  the  Austrian  accord  as  follows: 

Its  significance  is  this  time  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the 
parties  to  it  were  three  years  ago  the  bitterest  of  enemies,  and 
only  by  slow  degrees  have  arrived  at  the  possibility  of  peaceful 
cooperation.  On  looking  back  over  the  three  years  which  have 
lapsed  since  the  dismemberment  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Em- 
pire it  will  be  found  that  Czecho-Slovakia  in  her  foreign  policy 
has  consistently  pursued  a  program  of  conciliation  with  her 
neighbors  and  attempted  to  open  the  way  for  such  friendly 
relationship  as  is  provided  for  in  the  present  agreement.  While 
strictly  safeguarding  her  own  integiity  and  independence  the 
Czecho-Slovak  Republic  has  sough!  peace  and  the  good-will  of 
her  neighbors.  That  she  has  also  succeeded  in  regard  to  Austria 
is  greatly  to  her  credit  and  at  the  same  time  greatly  to  the  credit 
of  the  statesmen  and  public  of  Austria  who  hav<  now  agree! 
thus  to  forget  the  bitterness  of  the  pasl  and  to  consecrate  their 
energies  toward  the  upbuilding  of  a  new  and  peaceful  Europe." 

The  Prague  Ceske  Slovo  remarks  that  rarely  has  a  conference 
between  the  heads  of  two  nations  been  carried  on  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  such  amity,  ami  it  finds  the  accord  of  particular  moment, 
because  — 

"  In  this  epoch  when  Central  Europe  is  stilt  prey  to  the  politi- 
cal agitators  who  do  not  stop  even  at  violence  to  bring  back  the 
old  order  of  things,  this  event  is  a  striking  manifestation  of  the 
peace  intent   that  dominates  both  Czecho-Slovak  and  Austrian 
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policy.  It  is  the  more  remarkable  as  extinguishing  the  differ- 
ences of  opinion   thai    grew  up   between   Czecho-Slovakia  and 

Austria  after  the  revolution.  A  policy  animated  by  such  a 
mind  can  not  fail  to  exercise  a  profound  influence  even  on  neigh- 
boring countries,  and  thus  definitely  squelch  the  widely  current 
legend  in  the  west  that  Central  Europe  is  being  Baikanized." 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  underestimate  the  practical  conse- 
quence of  the  conferenc<  s  of  Lany  and  of  Prague,  observes  the 


THE    MOW    JUMPING  JACK. 
The  Austrian  crown  is  going  up  and  clown. 

Kikeriki  (Vienna). 


Prague  Ceskoslovenska  Republika,  but  at  the  same  time  "we  are 
bound  to  admit  that  their  most  precious  outcome  is  a  moral 
success,  a  success  of  good-will  on  both  sides,  the  creation  of  a 
peaceful  and  friendly  environment,  which  constitutes  the  very 
best  guaranty  for  the  future,  as  well  as  the  very  best  condition 
of  mutual  cooperation  in  the  present."'  This  newspaper  tells 
us  that  President  Masaryk  of  ('/.echo-Slovakia  drew  a  compari- 
son between  this  conference  and  the  Washington  Conference,  as 
aiming  at  a  similar  objective,  for  "at  Washington  the  objective 
is  peace  in  the  Pacific;  and  at  Lany  the  objective  is  peace  in 
Central  Europe."  The  Prague  Tribuna  agrees  with  other  news- 
papers in  lauding  the  Prague-Lany  compact,  hut  points  out  at 
the  same  time  that  it  is  the  duty  of  more  fortunate  countries  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  Austria,  and  it  explains: 

"The  problem  of  Central  Europe  will  be  settled  from  the  very 
moment  that  we  get  together  at  work.  Austria  is  the  grief-spot 
of  Central  Europe.  More  fortunate  countries  are  duty  bound 
to  help  the  less  f'oitunate;  and  as  all  help  involves  a  certain 
amount  of  sacrifice  we  should  be  and  are  ready  to  make  such 
sacrifice." 

The  London  Nation  informs  us  that  the  Vienna  riots  of  Decem- 
ber 1st  were  aimed  against  the  currency  speculators,  and  adds 
that  only  in  the  very  recent  past  have  the  Austrian  consumers 
waked  up  to  the  realities  of  their  distress.  Meanwhile,  Vienna 
dispatches  report  that  at  the  end  of  January— 

"The  kronen  dropped  to  10,000  to  the  dollar  and  the  value  of 
other  standard  monies  increased  equally  with  the  dollar.  The 
panic  was  ascribed  to  the  approaching  change  in  the  Government 
and  the  growing  disbelief  that  any  ministry  will  be  able  to  cure 
the  presenl  conditions.  In  financial  circles  it  was  said  the 
trouble  was  due  partly  to  irksome  restrictions  and  heavy  taxes 
on  foreign  money  purchases,  which  have  driven  buyers  to  Prague 
and  Budapest  and  resulted  in  a  foreign  money  famine  here." 


ENGLAND'S  ERRORS  IN  EGYPT  AND  INDIA 

PRESSURE  OF  HOME  AFFAIRS  has  allowed  the  British 
public  no  time  for  the  menacing  problems  of  Egypt  and 
India,  and  the  consequence  is  the  Government  has 
"committed  serious  errors  both  of  action  and  inaction"  which 
have  attracted  less  attention  than  they  deserved  in  the  press 
and  the  Parliament.  Such  is  the  belief  of  the  London  Outlook, 
which  adds  that  the  absence  of  public  criticism  must  be  consid- 
ered "at  least  partially  responsible  for  the  miscalculations  of  the 
Government  in  Imperial  affairs."  An  alert  public  means  in  the 
end  an  alert  government,  according  to  this  weekly,  which  believes 
cables  from  India  and  Egypt  of  late  have  "obviously  erred  on  the 
side  of  reticence  rather  than  exaggeration."  Nor  can  it  be  said 
that  the  "scanty  official  information  published  has  added  much 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  Government's  attitude  or  policy."  We 
read  then: 

"Enough  has  come  out,  however,  to  show  that  the  position  in 
both  countries  is  serious,  and  to  indicate  that  something  more 
than  temporary  or  hand-to-mouth  remedies  are  required.  But 
it  is  necessary  to  diagnose  the  disease  accurately  before  we  can  be 
certain  that  the  right  medicine  is  being  prescribed.  It  has  been 
suggested  in  some  quarters  that  the  recent  Irish  troubles  were  the 
starting-point  of  modern  Indian  and  Egyptian  nationalist  aspira- 
tions, and  that  the  Irish  settlement  is  the  logical  precursor  of  a 
similar  settlement  in  those  countries.  Discontent  in  one  place 
may  admittedly  lead  to  similar  feelings  in  another  part  of  the 
globe;  but,  in  fact,  the  beginnings  of  the  Home  Rule  movement 
in  India  and  Egypt  were  entirely  innocent  of  any  Irish  origin." 

The  true  parent  of  Indian  agitation  is  Lord  Macaulay,  saj  s 
Tin  Outlook,  for  his  belief  in  Western  educational  and  political 
standards   for    Fa  stern    minds   has   issued    in    a   ferment   which 


.MONEY   AS  EXCESS  BAGGAGE    IN    AUSTRIA. 

Travel  would  be  easier  if  it  were  not  necessary  to  have  ;i  strong  man 
to  carry  the  trunkful  of  paper  money. 

— Fliegende  Blaetter  (Munich). 


assuredly  he  never  foresaw.  Macaulay's  biographc-s  tell  us  that 
as  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  India  he  maintained  the 
(quality  of  Europeans  and  natives  before  the  law;  and  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction  he  inaugurated  the 
system  of  national  education.  Of  Macaulay's  innovation  this 
weekly  observes: 

"It    has  unsettled  the  traditional  methods  of  Indian  govern- 
ment:  it    has  infused  new  ideas  which  have   been  imperfectly 
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From  "L'lllustration"  (Paris). 


"A  NEW  PLAGUE  OF  EGYPT   FOR  THE  ENGLISH." 


Zaghloul  Pasha,  flory  leader  of  the  Egyptian  Nationalists,  addressing  his  adherents  at  Cairo.      This  former  president  of  the  Egyptian  Delegation 

at  the  Peace  Conference,  and  leader  of  the  Nationalist  party,  whose  popularity  with  hi.s  compatriots  is  said  to  t>c  enormous,  lias  been  Vanished  to 

"an  unknown  destination"  with  friends  of  his  who  refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  British  Government  in  Egypt. 


assimilated;  and  it  has  created  a  large  class  of  technically  edu- 
cated men  who,  finding  no  adequate  career  to  reward  them  for 
their  assimilation  of  book  learning,  have  naturally  turned  against 
the  authorities  who  first  urged  them  to  adopt  European  ideas  and 
then  refused  to  allow  them  to  carry  out  those  ideas  in  practise.  Such 
was,  in  fact,  the  origin  of  the  very  similar  but  now  almost  forgotten 
wave  of  unrest  which  swept  the  country  in  1907.  It  may  be  re- 
membered that  Lord  Morley  countered  it  not  unsuccessfully  by  a 
mixture  of  constitutional  reform  and  the  restoration  of  order,  if 
necessary,  by  force;  and  it  would  have  been  wise  had  his  policy 
been  developed  slowly  as  India  became  fit  for  political  advance." 

But  an  absolutely  revolutionary  change  was  inaugurated  by  the 
present  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  the  Right  Hon.  E.  S.  Mon- 
tagu, declares  this  weekly,  which  calls  his  rule  at  the  India  Office 
"disastrous,"  and  gives  us  the  following  information: 

"The  actual  policy,  indeed,  was  not  his  at  all,  but  was  con- 
ceived in  the  fertile  brain  of  Mri  Curtis.  This  gentleman,  who 
was  one  of  Lord  Miiner's  clever  young  men  in  South  Africa  with 
whom  the  Union  dispensed  so  readily,  has  a  passion  for  constitu- 
tional reform;  one  might  almost  call  it  an  idee  fixe.  As  the  head 
of  the  Round  Table  group  he  proposed  to  federate  the  British 
Empire,  but  after  undertaking  a  missionary  tour  round  the  world 
and  writing  a  book  on  the  subject,  he  discovered  to  his  chagrin 
that  the  British  Empire  refused  to  lie  on  the  bed  he  had  so 
thoughtfully  provided.  The  rejected  suitor  is  said  sometimes 
to  marry  another  lady  out  of  pique;  and  Mr.  Curtis,  repulsed  by 
Canada  and  Australia  as  well  as  South  Africa,  took  refuge  in  the 
soft  embrace  of  India.  Another  dream  presently  spurred  him  to 
new  action;  the  British  Empire  refused  to  be  centralized,  but  In- 
dia could  be  divided.  The  magic  word  'dyarchy'  was  coined; 
the  new  reform  policy  was  drafted;  and  Mr.  Montagu  was  capti- 
vated by  its  trim  and  logical  completeness. 

"Mr.  Curtis  and  his  disciple,  Mr.  Montagu,  will  say  that  they 
are  not  guilty  of  the  present  situation.  Perhaps  they  could  not 
foresee  Gandhi  and  Non-Cooperation  and  Hartal,  or  the  Moslem 
League,  which  threatens  to  appeal  to  force.  But  those  who  in- 
augurate a  revolution  can  not  be  altogether  acquitted  if  it  fails 
to  follow  the  symmetrical  channel  they  have  dug  for  the  stream; 
they  have  stirred  up  forces  greater  than  they  can  control." 

Adverting  again  to  Macaulay,  The  Outlook  tells  us  that  some- 
where he  says  the  only  cure  for  the  excesses  of  liberty  is  more 
liberty,  yet  it  doubts  "whether  any  government  in  the  world  can 
proceed  upon  these  lines  when  its  authority  is  deliberately  chal- 
lenged, as  it  has  been  in  India."  Public  opinion  in  England,  it  is 
averred,  will  approve  "  the  stern,  but  not  excessive,  measures  which 
are  being  taken  to  restore  order  in  India,"  and  we  are  further  told : 

"It  is  the  unhappy  lot  of  Lord  Reading  to  clear  up  the  mess 
which  Mr.  Montagu  has  made;  fortunately  he  is  a  strong  man, 
whereas  his  predecessor  was  weakness  itself.     We  want  to  see 


constitutional  progress  in  India,  but  it  must  be  frankly  recog- 
nized, as  so  shrewd  a  Radical  as  Lord  Morely  saw,  that  the  profess 
will  be  slow.  A  people  of  three  hundred  millions,  of  different  lan- 
guages and  creeds,  and  with  an  ancestry  entirely  different  from  t  hat 
of  Europe,  can  not  move  quickly,  and  any  attempt  to  crowd  on  s  tea  m 
Avill  only  burst  the  boiler.  If  the  Curtis-Montagu  policy  is  con- 
tinued indefinitely,  it  can  only  lead  to  reaction.  It  is,inour  opinion, 
essential  that  Mr.  Montagu's  resignation  should  be  insisted  on." 

Turning  then  to  Egypt,  The  Outlook  finds  troubles  of  a  different 
and  less  formidable  character,  for  altho  there  was  a  certain 
amount  of  unrest  before  the  war,  particularly  in  the  time  of  Sir 
Eldon  Gorst,  the  "war  is  directly  or  indirectly  responsible  for 
most  of  the  existing  difficulties."  Moreover,  the  policy  of  the 
Government  since  that  time  has  been  "vacillating  and  incon- 
sistent," according  to  this  weekly,  which  proceeds: 

"The  Milner  Commission  advised  one  thing.  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  preferred  another  course.  Lord  Curzon  appears  to  have 
devised  a  third.  There  is  no  room  here  to  examine  tliese  policies 
in  detail;  no  doubt  a  case  can  be  made  out  for  each  of  them,  but 
hardly,  we  fancy,  for  all  of  them  together.  And  v\e  would  frankly 
suggest  to  the  Government  that  tliree  policies  in  three  years  is 
such  generous  measure  that  it  may  a  little  account  for  the  dis- 
turbed political  balance  of  the  recipients.  Xo  blunder  has  been 
committed  at  all  comparable  to  the  stupendous  mistake  in  India, 
but  a  vacillating  policy  may  be  almost  as  bad  as  a  consistently 
wrong  policy  in  its  effects." 

On  the  other  hand  a  Cairo  correspondent  of  the  London 
Morning  Post,  avers  that  Egypt  "not  only  gives  no  cause  for 
serious  apprehension,  but  is  potentially  full  of  promise  of  a 
settlement."  As  to  Zaghloul  Pasha  and  his  five  friends  who 
have  been  deported  from  Suez,  their  first  point  of  exile,  to  "an 
unknown  destination,"  this  newspaper  observes: 

'Zaghloul.  by  forcing  the  issue  with  authority,  literally  courted 
political  extinction.  It  was  a  great  opportunity  for  a  firm 
policy.  At  one  and  the  same  tim<  Viscount  Allenby's  acti  ■ 
has  succeeded  in  bringing  heme  r*e  futility  of  unreasonabl j 
extremism  and  compelling  Egyptians  to  realize  that  Greal 
Britain  meant  what  she  said  in  recenl  documents.  Thus  a  new 
held  is  opened.  The  present  temper  of  Egyptians  certainly 
does  not  favor  a  settlement,  but  the  situation  at  the  moment 
being  impossible  must  be  transient.  The  very  shallowness  of 
the  late  disorders  proved  that  the  responsible  elements  dis- 
countenance violence.  Their  anger  will  cool  with  the  passing 
days,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  common  basis  of  association  of 
Egyptian  and  British  endeavors  for  the  good  of  Egypt  will  be 
evolved  soon,  out  of  which  will  arise  ultimately  a  joint  political 
edifice  providing  paths  for  Egyptian  ambitions  and  incidentally 
safeguarding  British  foreign  interests." 
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WHY  AMERICA  MUST  HELP  RUSSIA 

A  HAND  OF  BROTHERLY  HELP  must  be  given  to 
revolutionary  Russia  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  she 
l.  may  come  safely  through  the  dark  phases  of  her  transi- 
tion period,  and  become  a  powerful  factor  of  international  peace 
and  international  progress.  This  point-blank  suggestion  of  a 
contributor  to  the  Bolshevik  weekly  Smena  Vekh  (Paris)  can 
be  realized  if  the  United  States  persuades  the  other  Powers  to 


d^tjlftm, 


RUSSIA   OPEN  FOR   BUSINESS. 

Lenine:   "Come  right  in,  gentlemen,  and  start  ahead  in  your  own 
sweet  capitalist  way.' 

-Wahre  Jakob  (Stuttgart). 


recogni/.e  the  Soviet  Government,  and  by  such  action,  we  arc 
told,  America  will  not  only  forestall  the  failure  of  the  Wash- 
ington Conference,  but  prevent  the  formation  of  any  coalitions 
hostile  to  its  purposes.  Without  the  support  of  Washington, 
Moscow  is  destined  to  new  sufferings,  both  protracted  and 
unnecessary,  it  is  argued;  and  without  the  cooperation  of  Moscow 
Washington  will  either  he  isolated  or  forced  to  bead  one  of  the 
hostile  political  coalitions,  which  mean  new  catastrophe  in  the 
world.  Washington  and  Moscow  together  "portend  the  peace 
of  the  world,  progress  and  liberty."  Bold  and  difficult  as  this 
policy  of  rapprochement  between  Washington  and  Moscow  may 
seem,  it  is  the  only  real  policy,  according  to  this  writer,  Professor 
Klyuchnikoff,  who  believes  it  should  have  been  the  very  start- 
ing-point of  the  entire  Washington  Conference.     We  read  then: 

"The  military  defeat  of  Central  Europe,  the  Russian  Revo- 
lution and  tilt  general  weakening  after  a  Jong  and  difficult  war 
have  created  an  entirely  new  inter-relation  of  international  forces. 
The  saddest  part  of  this  inter-relation  is  that  it  is  absolutely 
indefinite  and  unstable.  At  any  minute  every  t  hing  may  change, 
and,  therefore,  all  the  governments  are  seeking  new  points  of 
support,  new  allies,  and  new  associates.  Two  of  the  largest 
international  forces,  Russia  and  Germany,  suddenly  became 
riddles.  No  one  i>  in  a  position  to  determine  exactly  their 
international  influence  and  the  direction  of  their  international 
orientation." 

As  to  America,  this  writer  tells  us  that  in  the  economic  aspect 
she  has  become  "what  Germany  was  before  the  war,"  and  she 
''must  either  conquer  the  world's  markets,  or  become  suffocated 
in  her  own  market,  which  is  too  restricted  for  her  output." 
It  follow-  that  America'-  international  prospects  "must  in- 
evitably become  the  same  as  were  those  of  Germany  before  the 
war,"  and  it  is  explained    that — 


"  Kit  her  she  herself  must  economically  encircle  other  countries, 
or  those  other  countries  will  encircle  tier.  Economic  encircling 
and  economic  struggle  inevitably  lead  to  military  struggle. 
Hence  America  is  confronted  by  the  alternative:  Either  be- 
come in  a  military  sense  stronger  than  Germany  of  1914,  or  be 
ready  for  the  fate  of  Germany  of  1918.  Tin;  main  adversary 
of  America,  as  before  of  Germany,  is  England.  She  is  a  strong 
adversary  and  in  a  contest  with  America  she  has  a  most  reliable 
assistant — Japan. 

"The  economic  struggle  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  cousins 
will  be  confined  to  peaceful  means,  only  in  case  there  be  formed 
two  equally  strong  and  stable  political  coalitions.  In  other 
words,  America  will  have — at  the  price  of  granting  considerable 
advantages — to  find  for  herself  sufficiently  strong  allies.  Here, 
of  course,  France  takes  the  first  place.  At  the  present  moment, 
much  depends  upon  France.  If  she  should  decisively  go  over 
to  the  side  of  England  and  Japan — and  she  has  grounds  for 
that — the  world  position  of  America  might  become  very  dis- 
advantageous. 

"On  the  contrary,  should  France  unconditionally  link  her 
destiny  with  that  of  the  great  transatlantic  Republic,  and  she 
has  sufficient  reasons,  the  adversaries  of  the  latter  would  be 
faced  by  a  number  of  insurmountable  difficulties.  But  for 
the  very  reason  that  France  may  do  either  the  one  thing  or  the 
other,  she  will  most  probably  do  neither.  She  is  bound  in  her 
choice  by  her  economic  position,  her  relation  to  Germany,  and 
particularly  by  the  consideration  that  it  is  undoubtedly  prefer- 
able to  her  to  make  no  final  choice." 

As  the  writer  envisages  the  confused  international  situation, 
he  points  to  three  possible  ways  out .     First — no  definite  solution 


AS.  ^^^^ 

A   swiss  .JAB   AT    UNCLE   SAM. 

Uncle  Sam    "Whj  should  the  moujik  make  such  a  howl  about  being 
thin?     I'm  so  fat  I  in  uncomfortable,  >>ut  I  don't  whine  about  it." 

Nebelspalter  (Zurich). 


may  be  found,  which  will  mean  the  total  failure  of  the  Wash- 
ington Conference;  or  second  France  and  other  great  Powers 
will  be  drawn  into  some  kind  of  world  coalition,  and  then  the 
Washington  Conference  "will  have  become  godmother  to  a 
new  world  war";  or,  lastly— instead  of  two  coalitions  hostile 
to  each  other,  only  one  will  be  formed,  and  then  the  Washington 
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Conference  will  mark  the  opening  of  "an  entirely  new  historical 
era."  The  last  possibility  mosl  charms  the  writer,  who  tells 
us  that  in  order  to  realize  il  the  active  participation  of  Russia 
is  imperative,  and  he  proceeds: 

"Strange  as  il  may  appear,  it  is  revolutionary  Moscow  which 
is  at  presenl  the  mosl  reliable  guardian  of  international  peace. 
The  appearance  of  the  new  revolutionary  or  post-revolutionary 
Russia  in  the  international  arena  will  lead  in  the  contemporary 
conditions  to  this:  that  the  basic  principle  of  contemporary 
international  life — the  balance  of  power  of  hostile  coalitions  or 
individual  states — will  prove  in  the  future  almost  absolutely  in- 
applicable. In  present  political  conditions  only  two  immense 
coalitions  are  possible — whether  already 
formed  or  to  be  formed  at  the  moment  of  a 
decisive  clash.  If  the  approximate  equality 
of  power  of  the  two  coalitions  is  made  up 
without  the  inclusion  of  Russia  in  either  of 
them,  it  is  clear,  then,  that  should  Russia 
incline  later  to  one  or  the  other  side  tin 
balance  of  power  will  favor  one  coalition 
against  the  other." 


BRITISH  ENTERPRISE 
IN  PERU 

ONE  of  the  very  richest  regions 
on  the  continent  of  South  Amer- 
ica will  be  opened  as  a  new 
field  for  British  commercial  exploitation 
"if  the  means  can  be  found  at  the  present 
lime  of  scarce  capital,"  remarks  the  Lon- 
don Statist  with  reference  to  a  concession 
granted  by  the  Peruvian  Government  for 
t  he  construction  within  a  period  of  seven 
years  of  a  railway  from  the  Pacific  coast 
to  the  port  of  Yurumaguas,  on  the  Hualaga 
River.  This  line  is  to  be  connected  with 
the  existing  Peruvian  railways  that  are  to 
be  finished  within  a  period  of  twelve  years. 
The  road  from  the  coast  penetrates  into 
the  rich  interior  beyond  the  Andes,  we  are 
told,  where  food  and  raw  ■  materials  are 
obtainable.  This  region  at  present  is 
forest  land  to  a  large  extent,  and,  assum- 
ing that  the  railway  is  built,  a  large  tract 
must  be  cleared  before  it  will  be  possible 
to  grow  the  immense  supplies  it  is  capable 
of  producing.     We  read  then : 

"Peruvians  themselves   claim    that  this 
vast    district  east  of  the  Andes  is  capable 

of  supporting  a  population  of  100  million  people.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  construction  of  the  railway  will  require  an 
investment  of  about  three  and  one-half  millions  sterling  of 
capital  spread  over  a  period  of  seven  years.  Assuming  that 
the  capital  for  the  construction  of  the  line  can  be  found  in 
Great  Britain,  it  is  proposed,  and  indeed,  will  be  more  or 
less  a  condition,  that  the  whole  of  the  materials,  tools,  and 
machinery  used  in  the  construction,  as  well  as  the  rolling-stock, 
shall  be  procured  in  this  country.  These  would  include  large 
quantities  of  cement,  nails,  steel  bridgework  and  framing, 
corrugated  iron,  drilling  machinery,  steam-shovels,  pile-driving 
machinery,  picks,  shovels  and  small  tools  of  all  kinds,  machine- 
shop,  wood-working  and  smiths'  equipment,  and  oilier  material 
necessary  to  such  an  enterprise,  including  the  docks,  warehouses, 
freight,  and  coal-handling  machinery,  river  steamers  and  tiij,^, 
portable  houses,  tents,  general  living  equipment,  supplies  of 
clothes,  and  houses  necessary  for  at  least  10,(K)()  workmen, 
and  possibly  their  families.  There  arc  coal  and  iron  mines 
along  the  course  of  the  proposed  railway,  and  assuming,  as 
above  said,  that  the  capital  were  obtained  from  here,  there 
would  be  a  demand  for  explosives  and  various  kinds  of  machin- 
ery for  working  those  mines.  In  addition,  the  proposed  line 
would  run  through  an  area  which  experts  believe  to  be  rich  in 
petroleum,  and  consequently  there  should  be  a  good  demand 
for  drilling  rigs  and  steam  equipment,   with  all   the  other  ac- 


THE   MOUJIK'S   PKAYER. 

Russia:   "Capitalism,  save  us  from  our 
Bolshevik  saviors!" 

— Xotenkraker  (Amsterdam  > . 


eessories  necessary  for  the  winning  of  the  oil  from  beneath  the 

surface." 

Assuming  that  the  building  of  the  railroad  is  practicable. 
The  Statist  notes  as  the  real  importance  of  the  project  the  opening 
of  an  enormous  district  capable  of  producing  cotton,  cocoa,  and 
coca,  tobacco,  and  other  agricultural  products.  Those  interested 
in  the  scheme,  we  are  told,  indicate  that  such  production  will 
create  an  enormous  demand  for  cotton-gins  and  presses,  sugar- 
machinery,  centrifugals,  vacuum-pans,  tractors,  steam-plows, 
and  various  other  kinds  of  agricultural  machinery-.  The  con- 
cessionnaire,  we  are  told,  is  Mr.  Robert  William  Dunsmuir,  son 

of  a  former  Premi<  r  and  Governor  of  Brit 
ish  Columbia,  and  as  a  security  to  enable 
him  to  pay  interest  on  the  money  the  Pe- 
ruvian Government  proposes  to  hand  over 
the  tobacco  monopoly  of  the  a  hole  Republic 
of  Peru  for  a  period  of  thirty-three  years. 
The  present  monopoly,  it  is  said,  has 
yielded  very  large  sums  to  the  Peruvian 
Government  during  recent  year-  for  rail- 
way construction,  anil  this  London  finan- 
cial authority  continues: 

"For  some  four  and  a-half  years  now  we 
have  urged  in  tins  journal  the  importance 
ofopeningup  that  continent.  We  will  no' 
at  this  stage  enter  once  again  upon  tin- 
reasons  why  we  think  il  desirable  that  that 
continent  should  he  opened  up.  and  pref- 
erably by  Bri'ish  capital.  The  continent 
of  South  America  is  naturally  and  poten- 
tially perhaps  the  richest  of  all  continents 
and  has  little  or  no  and  regions,  or  waste 
lands.  The  reason  we  think  it  desirable 
that  the  continent  should  be  opened  up 
as  far  as  possible  by  British  capital  is  that 
this  country  is,  in  a  sense  that  is  true,  we 
were  going  to  say  of  no  other  country,  but 
certainly  it  is  true  of  very  few  other  coun- 
tries, in  need  of  country  supplies,  using 
that  term  to  distinguish  it  from  theproducls 
of  great  cities.  For  practical  purposes  the 
island  of  Great  Britain  may  be  described 
as  a  large  urban  district.  More  than 
eighty  per  cent,  of  our  population  are  en- 
gaged in  what  for  convenience  we  may 
describe  as  urban  pursuits.  We  have 
lived  in  the  past  by  investing  capital,  by 
sending  out  the  products  of  our  great 
factories  for  sale  in  various  parts  of  the 
world:  and.  in  addition,  by  rendering 
certain  services  which  it  is  not  necessary 
for  us  In  re  to  specify.  It  is  almost  essential, 
if  we  are  to  maintain  the  economic  position  we  have  so  long  en- 
joyed in  this  island,  that  we  should  invest  the  capital  whereby  the 
raw  materials  needed  for  our  food  and  manufact  ures  are  obtained. 
This  will  at  once  be  evident  to  the  reader,  because  by  investing 
the  capital  we  obtain  supplies  on  a  very  much  lower  basis  of 
economic  values  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  capital  were 
found  by  foreigners.  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  in  order  to 
obtain  supplies  from  a  foreign  country  financed  from  a  foreign 
source  we  should  have  to  find  some  means  or  other  of  paying 
for  those  products.  Hut  if  we  ourselves  invested  the  capital 
we  should  obtain  those  supplies  in  the  natural  course  of  interest 
upon  our  investments." 

It  is  pointed  out  further  by  this  financial  weekly  that  the 
real  means  whereby  interest  on  invested  capital  is  paid  is  sup- 
plies, and  in  England — 

"We  happen  to  require  food  and  raw  materials,  because  we 
produce  a  quite  inadequate  total  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  enor- 
mous population.  New  countries,  on  the  other  hand,  having 
a  superabundance  of  food  and  raw  materials,  require  supplies 
of  manufactures  and  the  ser\  ices  which  people  situated  as  we  are. 
for  example,  are  able  to  render,  and  they  pay  for  those  supplies 
of  manufactures  and  services  by  sending  an  additional  amount  of 
food  and  raw  materials  to  those  countries  which  require  them." 


LAWS  THAT  FAVOR  DUST  EXPLOSIONS 


EXPLOSIONS  OF  AIR-SUSPENDED  DUST  are 
reported  with  increasing  frequency,  but  the  record  seems 
to  be  held  by  the  one  that  wrecked  the  Northwestern 
Grain  Elevator  at  South  Chicago  on  March  19th,  last.  This 
disaster,  writes  David  J.  Price,  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
who  describes  his  investigation  of  it  in  a  paper  contributed  to 
The  Journal  of  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers  (Chicago), 
"has  attracted  more  attention  to  the  subject  of  dust  explosion 
prevention  than  any  previous  occurrence  of  this  nature."  A 
curious  conclusion  is  that  existing  laws  foster  the  production  of 


Courtesy  of  The  Western 


Engineers,  Chicago 


about  ten  seconds  after  the  first.  The  first  must  have  been 
quite  heavy,  but  small  in  comparison  with  the  second  or  final 
blast,  which  wrecked  the  greater  part  of  the  plant.  The  night 
shift  of  six  men  came  on  the  job  about  four  o'clock,  and  were  the 
only  employees  in  the  elevator  when  the  explosion  occurred. 
All  of  these  men  were  killed. 

"Windows  were  broken  in  business  houses  and  residences 
five  miles  from  the  elevator.  The  shock  was  felt  for  many  miles 
and  was  strong  enough  to  shake  buildings  more  than  a  mile 
from  the  plant.  Reports  state  that  the  shock  was  distinctly 
felt  in  Benton  Harbor,  more  than  fifty  miles  away  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  where  windows  were  rattled  by  the 

blast.      Persons    100   miles  away 
reported  hearing  the  explosion. 

"Workmen  were  busy  cleaning 
a  section  of  the  plant  at  the  time 
the  explosion  occurred.  In  brush- 
ing down  the  walls,  beams,  ledges, 
etc.,  about  the  plant  large  quan- 
tities of  dust  were  naturally 
thrown  into  suspension.  This 
fine  dust  which  remains  in  the  air 
as  a  dust  cloud  needs  only  a  spark 
to  start  the  initial  explosion  which 
stirs  up  other  dust  through  which 
the  flame  propagates.  The  clean- 
ing process  had  been  going  on  for 
about  two  hours  before  the  ex- 
plosion occurred,  and  undoubted- 
ly a  large  quantity  of  dust  had 
been  thrown  into  suspension.  It 
has  been  shown  that  weather 
conditions  were  about  the  same 
as  prevailed  at  the  time  previous 
explosions  occurred.  It  was  also 
shown  that  at  times  sparks  were 
produced  and  small  fires  occurred 
iti  the  elevator.  Apparently  all 
these  conditions  which  are  neces- 
sary before  a  dust  explosion  can 
occur  prevailed  at  about  6  o'clock 
Saturday  evening,  March  19,  and 
the  original  dust  ignition  fed  by 
dust  in  the  elevator  developed 
into  the  disastrous  explosion 
which  wrecked  the  plant." 


"EXISTING    LAWS    I   \\()K   THE    PRODUCTION   OF  SUCH    DISASTERS. 
Wreck  of  the  Northwestern  Grain  Elevator  at  South  Chicago. 


such  disasters  in  grain  elevators,  as  they  forbid  the  removal  of 
dust  before  the  grain  is  weighed,  the  object  being  to  prevent 
fraud  due  to  tampering  with  the  grain.  The  result  is,  however, 
that  the  application  of  up-to-date  methods  of  cleaning  the  grain 
pneumatically  is  prevented,  and  the  air  in  these  buildings  is 
heavy  with  dust — potential  death  to  the  inmates  and  destruc- 
tion to  the  plant.     Writes  Mr.  Price: 

"As  a  result  of  the  explosion  six  men  lost  their  lives  atid 
several  others  were  injured.  Parts  of  the  plant  were  completely 
destroyed,  while  other  sections  wvr^  damaged  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  was  necessary  to  tear  them  down.  The  total  loss 
to  grain  and  property  has  been  estimated  at  approximately 
$3,750,000.  While  every  effort  was  made  to  establish  definitely 
the  cause  and  point  of  origin  of  this  explosion,  the  principal 
purpose  of  the  investigation  was  to  obtain  data  which  would 
assist  in  preventing  similar  disasters  in  other  industrial  plants 
of  the  country,  and  also  aid  in  designing  and  constructing  mills 
and  elevators  so  that  the  dust  explosion  hazard  can  becontrolled, 
if  not  entirely  eliminated. 

"Two  explosions  occurred,   with   the  last  and  heavier  one 


All  in  the  elevator  at  the  time 
were  killed,  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  definitely 
the  cause  of  the  explosion.  However,  after  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation, Mr.  Price  concludes  that  it  was  due  to  fire  in  one 
of  the  driers.  The  cleaning  of  the  garners  above  the  driers 
created  the  dust  cloud  through  which  the  flame  propagated  to 
the  basement  of  the  workhouse,  where  the  first  heavy  explo- 
sion occurred.  The  fact  that  "fireproof"  mills  and  elevators 
are  not  explosion-proof  has  again  been  clearly  demonstrated. 
The  greatest  damage  was  at  the  extreme  point  from  where  the 
explosion  originated.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  as  a  result  of  the 
investigation  of  a  large  number  of  disastrous  coal-mine  explo- 
sions and  special  tests  in  the  experimental  mine  and  galleries 
near  Pittsburgh,  report  that  in  a  dust  explosion  the  greatest 
destruction  is  evident  at  points  considerable  distances  from 
where  the  explosion  started.  This  was  well  demonstrated  in 
this  particular  explosion.     Mr.  Price  goes  on: 

"No  vapor-proof  globes  were  used  on  the  electric  lamps  in 
the  elevator,  with  the  exception  of  the  signal  lights,  and  a  number 
of  the  lights  were  unguarded.     Duo  to  the  fact  that  it  has  bsen 
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clearly  demonstrated  that  explosions  and  fires  can  be  started 
by  the  breaking  of  an  electric  lamp  in  a  dusty  atmosphere  or  by 
the  ignition  of  dust  which  has  settled  on  the  globes,  elevator 
companies  should  follow  out  the  previously  made  recommenda- 
tion that  all  electric  lamps  be  protected  by  vapor-proof  globes 
and  properly  guarded.  ' 

"The  explosion  demonstrated  the  value  of  light  wall  construc- 
tion. The  cupola  walls  constructed  of  gunite  or  concrete 
sprayed  upon  metal  lath  or  wire  mesh  were  readily  blown  off 
by  the  explosion  and  little  damage  was  done.  The  tremendous 
violence  evidenced  in  the  basement  bears  out  the  recommenda- 
tion made  by  the  Bureau  that  grain  elevators  be  constructed 
without  a  basement  and  with  light  walls  or  curtain  doors  to 
prevent  the  building  up  of  excessive  pres- 
sure underneath  the  bins  in  case  an  ex- 
plosion occurs. 

"This  explosion  again  shows  the  need  for 
a  revision  of  the  rules  governing  the  appli- 
cation of  suction  to  grain  streams.  Suction 
should  be  provided  to  collect  the  dust  at 
every  point  where  the  grain  is  thrown  or 
handled.  Present  rules  prohibit  the  applica- 
tion of  suction  in  any  form  to  the  grain 
before  it  is  weighed.  These  rules  make  it 
necessary  for  the  elevator  operator  to 
receive  into  his  house  all  dust  and  dirt 
shipped  with  the  grain.  These  regulations 
were  designed  to  protect  the  shipper  In- 
preventing  the  removal  of  dust,  or  possibly 
a  quantity  of  grain  which  would  reduce  the 
weight  of  his  shipment  and  consequently 
the  amount  received  from  the  sale  of  his 
product.  Some  provision  must  be  made 
which  will  permit  the  elevator  operator  to 
remove  the  large  quantity  of  dust  which 
he  receives  with  the  grain  and  which  con- 
stitutes the  menace  to  life  and  property, 

and  at  the  same  time  protect  the  shipper  by  preventing  the 
application  of  suction  strong  enough  to  remove  any  grain. 
Some  provisioi  should  also  be  made  to  reimburse  the  shipper 
for  the  dust  removed,  which  has  a  certain  value  for  cattle 
feed. 

"My  feeling  is  that  this  is  the  crux  of  the  situation.  Control 
has  been  made  in  the  prevention  of  dust  explosions  in  flour 
mills,  starch  mills  and  kindred  industries.  We  all  know  the 
flour  milling  industry  paid  the  toll  following  the  explosion  in 
Minneapolis,  and  introduced  improved  methods  of  dust-col- 
lecting systems.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  prevent  an  explosion 
unless  some  difficulty  is  experienced  in  controlling  the  material 
which  is  going  to  explode,  and  the  true  facts  are  these — no 
grain-elevator  operator  in  this  country  or  Canada  or  anywhere 
at  the  present  time  can  do  anything  with  the  dust  until  after  the 
grain  is  weighed.  Those  regulations  were  not  made  with  the 
dust  explosion  danger  in  mind.  They  were  made,  and  well 
made,  to  prevent  any  abuses  that  might  occur  and  to  maintain 
the  constant  weights  between  the  shipper  and  the  receiver.     But 


2,500-GALLON  THERMOS  BOTTLES 

GLASS-LINED  tank  cars  for  carrying  milk  are  now  in 
successful  operation  between  Wesl  Farmingfon.  Ohio, 
and  Pittsburgh,  a  distance  of  over  a  hundred  mile-. 
These  cars  are  popularly,  if  incorrectly,  known  as  "Thermos 
Bottle  Cars."  Says  the  author  of  a  descriptive  article  con- 
tributed to  The  Glass  Container  ''New  York): 

"They  are  of  steel,  and  lined  throughout  with  glass.  The 
glass  lining  of  the  tanks  is  the  result  of  a  special  process  whereby 
glass   is   distributed    over   the   inner   walls   and   fused    into   the 


A   GLASS-LINED  TANK  TRUCK   FOR   MILK 


in  recent  years  a  new  factor  has  been  injected  into  the  matter. 
We  now  find  we  are  Inning  disastrous  dust  explosions  in  our 
large  terminal  elevators,  those  explosions  occurring  in  plants 
where  the  operators  are  probably  following  all  known  methods 
of  prevention,  but  are  compelled  to  remove  dust  that  has  settled 
in  the  plant  by  the  ordinary  push-broom  method  of  handling. 
It  will  be  a  physical  impossibility  to  expect  a  plant  of  this  kind 
to  be  kept  clean  by  ordinary  hand  methods  or  by  a  floor  sweep 
system." 


metal  at  an  extreme  heat  to  form  a  smooth,  unbroken  surface. 
The  result  is  a  perfect  glass  coating,  which  will  stand  severe  usage. 

"The  tanks,  glass-lined,  are  so  well  insulated  that  the  milk 
temperature  dropt  only  Ujj  degrees  during  an  eight-hour  run. 
This  result  was  accomplished  during  the  hot  spell  of  the  summer. 

"According  to  estimates  made  by  the  dairy  using  these  tanks, 
this  method  will  save  them  at  least  >4s.()(J0  during  the  first  five 
years. 

"The  milk  is  brought  in  from  surrounding  dairy  tamis  and  is 
inspected  at  the  Ohio  terminal.  Samples  are  taken,  and  any 
unfit  milk  is  rejected.  The  milk  is  dumped  into  receiving  tanks 
and  passed  on  to  the  cooler,  where  it  is  chilled  to  a  temperature 
of  38  to  40  degrees.  From  here  it  is  pumped  into  car  tanks, 
and  transported  to  Pittsburgh.  At  this  point,  just  before  emp- 
tying, the  agitator,  with  which  each  tank  is  equipped,  is  revolved 
for  five  minutes;  thus  thoroughly  mixing  milk  and  cream.  The 
milk  is  then  pumped  to  the  truck  tanks,  and  carried  to  the  dairy. 

"After  the  milk  has  been  piped  from  the  cars  to  the  truck 
tanks,  a  soda  solution  is  used  to  clean  them.  Hot  water  run 
over  the  glass  lining  of  the  tanks  completes  the  process  in  a 
short  time,  making  them  fit  for  the  next  run — the  glass  lining 
admits   of   perfect    sterilization. 

"The  tanks  are  unique,  but.  another  interesting  and  valuable 
feature  of  these  cars  is  the  motor-driven  agitator.  This  agitator 
is  located  at  the  inner  end  of  each  tank  for  the  purpose  of  stirring 
the  milk  at  the  terminal,  just  before  the  tanks  are  emptied, 
thus  giving  uniformity  throughout   the  contents. 

"The  air-tight  tanks  are  furnished  with  manhole  openings, 
which  are  covered  with  quick-closing  swivel  type  doors.  This 
increases  the  refrigeration  efficiency  to  a  maximum. 

"In  view  of  the  benefits  afforded  to  all  parties  concerned — 
the  railroad,  the  dairy  and  the  consuming  public — this  method 
is  due  to  displace  some  of  the  cruder  methods  of  handling,  now 
in  use  by  the  dairy  industry. 

"Handling  of  cans  at  terminals  has  always  been  expensive. 
Using  the  car  tanks  the  company  has  done  away  with  the  services 
of  seven  men,  one  3  '  _>-ton  truck,  and  expect  further  to  reduce 
costs  by  dispensing  with  two  more  men.  The  money  saved  in 
this  particular  alone  will  approximate  two-thirds  of  the  original 
cost   of  the  car  tank-. 

"Perfect  drainage  is  another  asset.  In  emptying  the  average 
ten-gallon  milk  can.  >4  pint  of  milk  is  lost  through  adherence 
to  the  sides  of  the  can.  On  a  load  of  o.(KK)  gallon-  per 
ear.  this  loss  represents  150  gallons.  Under  the  ' Thermos 
Bottle'  method  the  average  is  only  2  gallons  to  every  o.(HX) 
transported.'' 
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OUR  STARVED  PATENT  OFFICE 

DEPLORABLE"  IS  THE  TERM  used  by  Mr.  Thomas 
E.  Robertson,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Patents,  in  his 
last  official  report,  to  describe  the  present  condition 
of  the  Patent  Office.  The  Times  (New  York),  in  an  editorial 
on  the  subject,  considers  this  word  too  mild  if  anything.  Con- 
gress seems  determined,  it  says,  to  starve 
out  the  governmental  agency  that  has  most 
to  do  with  the  development  and  protection 
of  inventions,  and  yet  inventions  are  the 
main  builders  of  American  manufactures. 
Nine-tenths  of  our  industries,  says  the  writer 
of  the  editorial,  have  sprung  from  patents. 
They  are  the  great  makers  of  employment. 
the  creators  of  new  channels  for  labor.  They 
have  doubly  helped  the  farmer  by  providing 
him  with  improved  implements  and  ma- 
chinery and  by  enlarging  vastly  the  market 
for  his  products.     He  continues: 


"One  would  expect  that  the  Patent  Office, 
judge  and  recorder  of  all  these  business 
breeders  and  wealth  makers,  would  be  en- 
couraged, supported  liberally  by  Congress. 
On  the  contrary,  Congress  has  let  the  Patent 
Office  break  down.  In  1848  the  salary  of  an 
examiner  was  fixed  at  $2,400.  It  has  been 
raised  only  10  per  cent,  in  nearly  eighty  \  cars. 

"Here  is  an  establishment  of  vital  moment 
to  national  development  and  prosperity.  Eor 
its  successful  operation  it  must  have  agents 
of  high  ability  and  accomplishment,  lin- 
guistic, legal,  scientific.  And  Congress  con- 
tinues to  allure  and  retain  such  a  staff  in 
the  Patent  Office  by  mighty  emoluments — 
that's  the  right  word— of '  $1,500,  $2,400, 
$2,700  a  year! 

'"What  happens?  Commissioner  Newton 
told  the  House  Committee  on  Patents  two 
years  ago  last  July  that  he  had  been  in  the 
Patent  Office  since  1891;  and  he  was  'sure 
was  never  in  so  poor  a  condition  as  it  is  now.' 


DOCTORS  TURNING  PRAGMATISTS 

THE  PRAGMATISM  OF  WILLIAM  JAMES  is  accounted 
abroad  a  peculiarly  American  philosophy.  It  refers 
everything  to  the  test  of  experiment;  a  thing  is  good  or 
true,  if  it  "will  work."  One  might  have  expected,  then,  that 
American  physicians  would  be  the  first  to  use  this  point  of 
view  in  their  profession.  Apparently  the 
British  are  ahead  of  us;  at  any  rate,  The 
Lancet  (London)  is  the  first  medical  journal 
to  note  explicitly  that  medical  men  are 
adopting  the  pragmatical  standpoint.  While 
evidently  approving,  the  editor  of  this 
journal  sounds  a  warning  that  "Science" 
has  boundaries  that  extend  beyond  its 
merely  experimental  divisions,  and  that  a 
patient's  home  may  yield  as  accurate  in- 
formation to  the  student  of  medicine  as 
the  physiological  laboratory  of  a  great  in- 
stitution of  learning.     We  read: 
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"DEPLORABLE,''    HE   SA'iS 

This  term  is  used  by  Commissioner 

Thomas  E.  Robertson  to  describe  the 

sad  condition  of  the  Patent  Office. 


that  the  Office 
The  condition 

is  worse  now;  'deplorable,'  the  present  Commissioner,  Mr. 
Robertson,  calls  it.  Between  July,  1919,  and  June  30,  1921, 
163  of  437  examiners  resigned. 

"These  resigners  were  lawyers,  men  of  scientific  training. 
They  knew  their  business,  a  complicated  one.  The  only  suc- 
cessors that  could  be  had  were  young  fellows  with  Alma  Mater's 
milk  fresh  on  their  lips,  ignorant  of  patent  or  any  other  law, 
novices  set  to  do  the  work  of  experts.  As  the  efficiency  of  the 
force  decreased  the  amount  of  its  business  increased.  Trade- 
mark business  increased  by  34  per  cent.,  patent  business  by  .So. 5 
per  cent.  The  Office  is  simply  swamped.  In  July,  1919, 
iN.OOO  patent  applications  were  awaiting  action.  In. July,  1921, 
49,000  applications  were  awaiting  action.  Some  divisions  are 
nearly  a  year  behind  their  work.  In  a  chemical  division  five 
of  the  nine  examiners  are  recent  appointees. 

"How  long  will  it  take  to  hammer  into  the  head  of  Congress 
that  larger  salaries  must  be  paid  to  the  Patent  Office  examiners'/ 
Under  any  system  of  compensation  some  examiners  will  be 
tempted  away  by  the  prospect  of  getting  rich  by  the  use  of  their 
experience  and  technical  knowledge;  but  it  will  be  possible  to 
keep  in  the  service  men  of  modest  ambition  who  love  their 
work,  the  class  of  examiners  corresponding,  in  their  way,  to  our 
Federal  Judges.  If  the  work  of  the  Office  is  to  go  on;  if  it  is 
to  retain  the  comparatively  few  veterans  it  still  has;  if  it 
is  to  be  able  to  fill  vacancies,  Congress  must  provide  better 
pay.  The  House  bill  for  that  purpose  is  much  too  modest, 
even  tho  by  raising  fees  it  avoids  tapping  the  taxpayer's 
pocketbook. 

"This  bill  Mr.  Mondell,  Republican  floor  Leader,  is  bent  on 
choking  or  delaying,  while  the  bill  for  the  classification  of  civilian 
positions,  a  measure  swarming  with  contentious  matter,  is 
under  way.  That  is,  the  Patent  Office  must  be  starved  for 
nearly  two  years  more.  Why  doesn't  Mr.  Mondell  introduce  a 
lull  directly  to  encourage  unemployment?  To  strengthen  the 
Patent  Office  is  to  relieve  labor  and  business.  The  House 
should  do  it  at  once." 


"One  of  the  most  significant  features  of 
the  progress  of  medicine  in  recent  years  has 
been  the  enthusiasm  with  which  laboratory 
methods  have  been  brought  into  use  in  the 
investigation  of  sick  people.  The  University 
of  Sheffield  now  detaches  members  of  its 
physiological  staff  to  work  and  give  in- 
struction at  the  hospitals  with  which  it  is 
associated.  And  it  has  lately  been  an- 
nounced that  the  Clinical  Society  of  Man- 
chester will  no  longer  devote  its  meetings 
to  the  discussion  of  unusual  and  difficult 
cases,  but  that  the  demonstration  of  new 
methods  of  laboratory  investigation  and 
diagnosis  will  now  form  part  of  the  regular 
program. 

"That  all  this  and  other  changes  along 
similar  lines  which  are  everywhere  taking 
place  is  for  good,  no  one  can  doubt.  No 
one  believes  that  clinical  sense  can  be  re- 
placed by  laboratory  maneuvers,  but  neither  does  any  one 
of  sense  any  longer  look  askance  at  the  help  to  diagnosis 
winch  emerges  from  research.  It  has  been  said  that  a 
scientific  thesis  may  be  taken  to  be  'true'  if  it  is  productive 
of  fresh  knowledge.  And  on  this  pragmatical  basis  the  propo- 
sition that  the  secrets  of  medicine  will  be  revealed  along 
the  lines  of  present  activities,  so  diverse  and  so  keen,  will 
receive  general  assent.  But  those  who  are  more  reflective 
than  enthusiastic  may  feel  some  certainty  that  there  are  a 
good  many  problems  in  clinical  medicine  that  have  to  be 
solved  by  clinical  methods.  The  attractiveness  of  all  new 
procedures  is  obvious,  and  the  desire  to  see  good  in  them  is 
natural.  Clinical  investigation  of  a  laboratory  kind  is  simpler 
than  that  to  which  methods  of  precision  can  not  be  ap- 
plied. The  whole  object  of  the  experimental  method  is 
so  arbitrarily  to  restrict  and  simplify  the  complexities  of  the 
real  world  that  they  shall  be  capable  of  measurement  and 
analysis.  It  mostly  happens  that  the  main  difficulties  of 
any  problem  have  been  passed  when  it  has  been  defined  and 
reduced  to  a  form  in  which  it  can  be  subjected  to  experimental 
investigation. 

"Sir  James  Mackenzie  tells  us  that  many  of  the  most  pressing 
questions  of  practical  medicine  are  of  the  nebulous  kind  of 
which  the  point  is  at  present  scarcely  visible.  No  one  can 
answer  definitely  questions  which  are  not  definite;  but  we  can 
sift  the  questions  and  agree  upon  their  meaning  as  a  preliminary 
to  attempting  the  reply.  The  natural  history  of  disease  is 
clearly  a  great  field  of  inquiry  at  present  hardly  touched.  In 
our  enthusiasm,  therefore,  for  the  facility  with  which  quanti- 
tative answers  can  be  obtained  with  a  burette,  do  not  let  us 
forget  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difficult  work  which  wants 
doing  in  which  its  help  will  be  lacking.  By  a  strange  confusion 
of  thought,  'scientific'  work  in  medicine  is  often  used  as  synony- 
mous with  'laboratory'  work.  Scientific  work  is  any  work  done 
with  accuracy  and  discipline  of  mind,  and  this  should  be  as 
commonly  maintained  by  those  who  see  the  sick  in  their  homos 
or  in  the  wards  of  hospitals  as  by  those  whose  careers  lie  in 
laboratories." 
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DANGEROUS  TRADES 

WAR  IS  NOT  the  only  dangerous  trade,  says  Richard 
Whiting  in  the  Manchester  Guardian.  Of  the 
peaceful  trades  that  never  get  into  the  limelight 
he  thinks  the  "house-breaker  V  may  almost  head  the  list.  He 
earns  his  living  by  tearing  derelict  buildings  to  pieces  from  a 
platform  scarcely  a  foot  broad,  with  an  abyss  on  each  side  that 
means  sudden  death  for  a  false  step.  And  often  swinging  a 
heavy  pick  at  that ,  with  the  whole  body  at  work  in  every  muscle 
to  keep  the  balance!  The  acrobats  of  music-halls  are  but  poor 
players  in  the  comparison.     He  continues: 

"Then  there  is  the  man  who  manipulates  the  steam-crane — 
the  'Scotchman'  as  it  is  called  in  honor  of  the  inventor.  An 
overload  by  a  novice,  and  down  would  come  the  whole  concern 
in  one  dreadful  ruin  of  men  and  material.  Grave  risks  are  run 
in  the  course  of  building  operations. 

"Some  trades  are  dangerous  in  a  more  insidious  way.  The 
masons'  lungs  get  lined  with  fine  dust  from  the  scrapings  of 
the  stone;  the  needle-grinders' 
choke  with  steel  from  the 
grindstone.  In  each  case  the 
particles,  seen  under  the  mi- 
croscope, show  cutting  edges  at 
every  angle.  The  wool-comb- 
ers are  laid  low  by  anthrax. 
Poisons  enter  into  the  com- 
petition at  the  white  lead 
works.  Employers  hardly  al- 
low themselves  to  offer  work; 
the  etiquette  is:  Applications 
from  destined  victims  favor- 
ably entertained.  Do  what 
you  may,  the  compounds  for 
safety  do  not  yield  the  same 
results  in  brilliancy  as  the 
murderous  original,  and  the 
workers  have  to  chance  it,  or 
starve.  They  move  about  re- 
signedly, as  pale  nearly  as  the 
overalls  they  wear,  like  so  many 
materialized  ghosts.  The  death- 
dealer  is  the  basis  of  the 
fine  washes  —  ' indispensable,' 
of  course,  to  the  toilette  of 
beauty,  at  any  rate,  till  beauty 
turns  over  a  new  leaf.  The 
house-painters  and  the  potters 
have  to  suffer  in  the  same 
way;  their  motto  the  French 
adage,  Englished  as  'every- 
body must  live  somehow' — 
even  if  he  dies  for  it,  under- 
stood.    They  are  tortured  with 

chronic  colic  and  their  fingers  are  often  as  inflexible  as  so 
many  claws  in  cast  iron.  Phossy  jaw  is  the  bane  of  the 
matchmakers,  or  of  such  of  them  as  still  have  to  work  in 
the  old  sulfurous  moisture.  The  'Safeties,'  on  the  other 
hand,  have  proved  worthy  of  their  label.  The  writers  on 
glass  have  their  nature  subdued  to  what  they  work  in,  as  they 
bend  over  their  task.  The  fumes  of  the  fluoric  acid  which  they 
use  breed  racking  colds  and  coughs.  The  'metal-dipper'  suffers 
from  a  like  cause.  The  corrosives  that  he  uses  sometimes  eat 
away  the  very  flesh  from  his  knuckles.  It  is  partly  his  own 
fault:  there  are  safeguards,  but  few  care  to  do  with  them. 

"The  steam-saw  makes  shorter  work  of  mutilation.  Wo  to 
the  man  who  lapses  in  vigilance  for  a  single  moment. 

"These  are  but  a  tew  of  the  perils  of  industry  in  civil  life. 
The  recent  explosion  in  a  German  factory  carried  away  well- 
nigh  a  whole  local  population.  Steel-foundries,  cotton-mills, 
tunneling  operations,  the  quicksilvering  of  looking-glasses  con- 
tribute freely  to  a  ghastly  total.  As  for  the  miners,  they  want 
a  whole  article  to  themselves.  No  wonder  there  is  clamor 
for  high  wages  as  a  practical  formula  of  the  short  life  and  the 
merry  one  that  lures  them  on. 

'The  problems  were  simpler  of  old.     The  aptness  of  a  partic- 
ular case  in  point  fascinates  me  into  repetition: 

"'Sir,'  says  Bozzy — I  quote  from  memory — 'they  talk  of  a 
new  mode  of  accelerated  progression  by  which  we  may  hope 
to  travel  by  post-ehaise  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour.' 


•Sir,'  quoth  the  sage,  'it  would  be  impossible;  we  eould  not 
breathe.' 

"J  had  never  thought  of  that,'  notes  the  delighted  biographer. 
'That  's  the  sorl  of  man  he  was;  he  never  failed  to  find  the  weak 
points  of  a  proposition."' 


T 


A   MOUNTAIN   OF   SULFUR 

(HE    REDISCOVERY  of   the  great  sulfur  mountain  of 

Vanua  Lava  in  the  Banks  group  of  the  New  Hebrides 

is  announced  in  the  London  Times  Trn<lt  Supplement, 

as  quoted  in  The  Engineering  ami  Mining  Journal  (New  Fork). 

The  mountain,  we  are  told,  is  one  vast  mass  of  sulfur,  and 

forms  an  island  in  itself,  1,600  feet  high    and    with   an   area   oi 

about  100  square  miles.     We  read: 

"Vanua  Lava,  as  part  of  the  Banks  group,  is  included  in  the 

administration   of  the   Condominium  government    of   the    New 
Hebrides. 


''Twenty-five    years    ago 


Shepherd 


HEBRIDES 

(Bp.  &  FR.) 


jOoApi  (Tasako) 


fat  or  Vate 

(Sandwich) 


LOCATION"    OF    THE    SULFUR    MOUNTAIN 


French  company  began  opera- 
tions, built  a  substantial  coral- 
concrete  wharf  and  a  storehouse 
and  constructed  an  aerial  rail- 
way up  the  mountainside. 
Hundreds  of  natives  were  em- 
ployed. The  first  shipment  of 
sulfur  sent  to  Prance  paid 
handsomely,  but  the  company 
suddenly  left  the  field,  giving 
as  a  reason  that  malarial  fever 
of  a  malignant  type  made  it 
impossible  for  white  men  to  live 
on  the  mountain  island. 

"It  was  eventually  stated, 
however,  that  the  company 
had  learned  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the' New  Hebrides 
was  not  in  a  position  to  guar- 
antee the  company  a  monopoly, 
a  prior  right  from  an  Australian 
engineer,  the  original  discoverer 
of  the  commercial  possibilities 
of  the  island,  being  in  existence. 
To-day  this  claim  holds  good, 
but  Condominium  law  pre- 
vents any  prompt  commercial 
activities  on  the  island.  A 
British-Australian  company  is 
now  endeavoring  to  begin  oper- 
ations, and  has  opened  up 
negotiations  with  the  Condo- 
minium government." 


MELTED  ROCK  IN  THE  INDUSTRIES  —  Basalt  rock  is 
now  melted  and  molded  to  serve  a  variety  of  industrial  purposes, 
such  as  the  manufacture  of  building-blocks,  tiles,  insulators  and 
utensils.  Says  a  writer  in  The  Compressed  Air  Magazim  New 
York): 

"The  melting  for  casting  purposes  of  some  of  the  primitive 
rocks  is  a  somewhat  novel  operation  which  may  lead  to  interesting 
developments.  Dr.  Itibbe,  of  Auvergne,  has  been  experimenting 
for  several  years  with  the  fusing  of  basalt.  Basalt  is  a  black,  fine- 
grained volcanic  rock,  abundant  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
States,  France  and  Scotland,  and  has  crushing  strength  and  re- 
sistance to  wear  superior  to  granite.  It  is  employed  for  macad- 
amizing roads,  and  as  chisled  blocks  and  tiles  for  bridges,  side- 
walks, and  like  purposes.  It  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  very 
difficult  to  work,  but  Dr.  Ribbe's  discovery  that  it  can  be  fused 
and  molded  at  about  1,300  deg.  C.  seemed  to  overcome  this 
difficulty,  until  it  was  found  that  the  black  vitreous  product  was 
very  brittle.  Further  experiments  have  at  last  revealed  a  method 
of  devitrifying  the  fused  substance  and  restoring  the  original 
crystallization.  The  new  material  is  claimed  to  be  superior  as  an 
electric  insulator,  to  yield  building  blocks  and  tiles  of  extraordi- 
nary strength  and  durability,  and  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  with- 
stand acids  and  other  chemicals  in  the  industries.  Blowing  air 
through  it  while  melted  yields  a  pumice-like  roofing  material." 
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LETTERS    -   AND    -    ART 

LITERATURE    DRAMA    MUSIC    FINE-ARTS    EDUCATION    CULTURE 


THE  ORGAN  OF  COLOR 


SOUND  AND  COLOR  have  been  believed  to  be  so  inti- 
mately related  that  scientists  have  long  sought  for  the 
scale  thai  would  express  their  relation.  For  every 
sound,  they  have  maintained,  there  must  be  a  corresponding 
color  or  tone,  and  instruments  have  been  devised  to  realize  this 


Fium  Ihu  "Th*.-al*:r  Aits  Magazine." 

PROGRESSIVE   STAGES   IN    MOBILE  COLOR. 

'III.  shapes  gradually  change,  rising,  receding  and  evolving.  Tim 
shapes  al  the  sides  begin  in  green  and  white  at  the  bottom  and  fade 
into  blue  ;ni<l  white  at  the  top.  The  field  is  blue  and  the  central 
figure  ranges  from  yellow  at  the  bottom  and  at  the  outside  to  red   in 

its  center. 


harmony  to  th<  senses.  Several  before  Mr.  Thomas  Wilfred 
have  been  known  to  work  upon  an  invention  that  should  make 
mobile  color  unaccompanied  by  music  appear  upon  a  screen, 
bul  he  lias  brought  !ii<  invention  to  such  perfection  that  he  is 
now  showing  ii  in  operation  at  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse  in 
New  York.  His  instrument,  which  he  calla  the  clavilux.  is 
described  by  Mr.  Stark  Young  in  both  the  New  Republic  and 
the  Theater  Arts  Magazine.  Whal  Mr.  Wilfred  has  done,  we 
j»re  told,  is  "to  achieve  an  instrument  on  which  light  can  be 


manipulated  as  air  is  on  the  pipe-organ  and  can  be  thrown 
against  a  white  field  with  every  variety  of  control  in  pattern, 
movement,  color,  intensity  of  color  and  tempo."  The  rumor 
of  the  color-music  experiment,  comments  Air.  Young,  has 
given  to  the  whole  subject  of  mobile  color  "a  fantastic  and 
supersensitive  hue  from  which  Mr.  Wilfred's  invention  is  free." 
While  a  new  art  is  here  brought  into  being,  "you  miss  the  point 
of  mobile  color  if  you  fail  to  see  its  essential  character  and  its  differ- 
ence and  freedom  from  other  arts."     To  describe  the  sensation: 

"When  the  curtain  arises  at  the  Playhouse  there  is  only 
a  darkened  stage  to  be  seen.     A  complete  silence  reigns. 

"And  then  slowly  across  the  blackness  of  the  stage  a  gradual 
azure  comes.  At  the  top  it  is  a  little  deeper,  perhaps,  than 
lower  down,  where  already  a  shadow  of  violet  appears;  and 
then  in  the  center  a  strange  figure,  white,  very  pale,  azure  now 
against  a  background  which  is  turning  to  a  pearl  color.  The 
figure  we  have  seen  before  somewhere  in  the  mind,  somewhere 
behind  actual  tilings  that  we  have  looked  at;  it  is  like  and  un- 
like a  robe,  it  drifts  and  is  drawn  upward  slowly. 

"Other  figures  appear  like  it,  they  move  toward  each  other. 
they  change  to  a  vermilion,  a  flame  color,  incredibly  pure,  the 
life  of  light  itself,  without  any  intervening  medium  but  given 
straight  to  us.  The  vermilion  shrinks  to  a  deeper  intensity 
against  the  azure  that  has  passed  now  into  the  space  beyond. 

"The  figures  disappear,  drifting  upward,  the  ground  fades 
again,  and  they  return,  moving  in  from  the  sides,  orange  with 
violet  and  shimmering  faint  green.  They  move  one  above  an- 
other, we  see  them  rising  there  like  pinnacles;  but,  at  the  same 
lime,  form  shows  through  form  as  if  some  radiant  geometry 
has  arisen  there. 

"The  whole  thing  seems  to  have  at  once,  the  convincingness 
of  physical  reality,  the  abstraction  of  mathematics,  the  motion 
and  power  of  music.  All  description  of  the  effect  must  sound 
vague  or  merely  loose  and  sensuous;  for  we  have  no  words  be- 
yond a  few  simple  triangles  and  ovals  and  squares  to  express 
form,  and  hw  words  that  carry  any  but  general  images  of  color. 

"This  mobile  color  is  as  impossible  to  describe  as  music  is. 
And  because  so  much  of  the  theatre  is  visual,  mobile  color  sug- 
gests even  more  vividly  than  music  does  the  essential  character 
Of  t  be  dramatic."' 

The  clavilux  may  be  compared  in  many  respects  to  the 
pipe-organ  so  far  as  structure  goes.     Thus: 

"Instead  of  the  wind  chest  theie  are  a  number  of  sources  of 
white  tight.  And  in  this  white  light  all  possibilities  of  color 
tie  as  all  sounds  in  the  wind.  It  is  the  harnessed  force  for  all 
color.  This  light  passes  through  an  instrument,  a  combina- 
tion of  the  mechanical,  electrical  and  optical,  which  is  controlled 
by  the  keyboard.  A  setting  of  the  stops  and  a  pressure  of  the 
keys  releases  the  neutral  white  light  and  puts  it  to  work  as 
wind  is  put  to  work  in  an  organ,  leads  it  to  definite  sources  of 
color  and  form.  Thus  the  result  at  all  times  must  depend  on 
the  while  screen  upon  which  the  light  rays  are  arrested  and 
thereby  translated  into  a  visual  experience. 

"When  you  sit  at  the  keyboard  you  first  select  your  form 
that  is  to  open  the  composition,  your  solo  figure;  then  you  select 
your  color  and  1  ho  way  it  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  form  and 
into  space.  It  may  be.  introduced  as  a  plain  rising  or  falling 
mass  of  color;  or  it  may  come  in  fibres,  interlacing,  juxtaposing 
or  superimposing.  Then  your  form  may  move  independent  of 
your  color,  the  two  may  move  together,  or  either  one  move 
while  the  older  remains  stationary.  Or  several  forms  may  be 
introduced,  moving  in  different  rhythms,  thus  creating  a  visual 
counterpoint.  And  since  wo  have  but  two  hands  the  problem 
for  the  player  technically  concerns  stops  and  the  devices  for 
color  and  for  color  intensity,  different  rhythms,  counterpoint 
and  so  on." 

The   inventor  looks  forward   to   the  expansion  of  his  simple 
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organ  into  an  orchestra  wherein  a  number  of  organs  play  ai 
once.  Of  course  a  new  problem  enters  here,  for  colors,  like 
sounds,  can  not  be  struck  simultaneously.  "But  a  number  of 
players  at  their  organs  could  overcome  such  difficulties,  exactly 
as  an  orchestra  does  things  impossible  for  a  pipe-organ."  Mr. 
Wilfred  does  not  put  himself  forward  especially  as  a  composer; 
this  may  be  left  to  others.     Says  Mr.  Young: 

"His  compositions  seem  to  me  so  far  chiefly  to  be  suggestive 
of  the  magnificent  and  startling  possibilities  of  the  organ.  Look- 
ing at  them  as  he  played  them  through  I  found  them  unequal, 
not  distinguished  in  pattern  or  conception  always,  and  not 
thought  through  with  the  eminence  of  talent  that  perhaps  may 
be  his  when  there  is  more  time  for  composition  and  for  expres- 
sion after  his  long  contriving  intervals." 

The  art  of  mobile  color,  says  Mr.  Young  in  the  Theater  A  els 
Magazine,  "may  be  capable  of  becoming  the  last  step  toward  the 
completion  of  the  use  of  light  in  art,  as  music  completes  sound." 
Mis  speculations  go  further: 

"Perhaps  color,  which  is  light,  is  closer  to  us  than  sound  is. 
I  would  not  try  to  say;  opinions  vary.  Perhaps  light  is  nearer 
to  us  than  anything  else,  through  a  mere  animalism  by  which  we 
turn  to  the  sun.  The  aspect  of  the  sun,  that  revelation  of  the 
world  by  light,  may  be  the  nearest  of  all  things  to  our  conscious- 
ness. As  for  this  art  of  mobile  color  I  can  not  say  if  ever  there 
will  come  a  time  when  color  and  form  in  this. abstract  domain 
can  be  as  close  to  us  as  sound  can  be,  abstract  as  it  is  also,  in 
music.  Color  and  form  are  about  us  always,  as  sound  is;  but  they  - 
are  in  a  far  more  objective  embodiment.  The;  voice  of  a  cello  is 
complete  in  itself,  its  very  idea,  and  is  so  thought  of  by  any  man; 
but  its  actual  color  is  less  easily  separated  from  its  body.  Color 
and  form  are  so  bound  up  with  the  things  we  see  that  their  purer 
state  may  be  harder  to  come  at.  Whereas  the  sounds  of  the 
world,  tho  they  are  as  plentiful  as  its  color,  meet  no  such 
hindrance  in  reality." 


NO  NATIONAL  THEATER  FOR  LONDON 

SOMETHING  OF  A  WAR  CRIPPLE  is  the  British  scheme 
for  a  Shakespeare  National  Theater.  Eight  years  ago 
the  project  was  launched  with  the  purpose  of  raising  a 
fund  of  half  a  million  pounds  sterling.  A  site  in  Bloomsbury 
was  secured,  and  it  looked  as  tho  a  long-desired  effort  to  give 
tangible  recognition  to  the  greatness  of  Shakespeare  would  be 
realized.  Now  it  is  announced  that  the  Shakespeare  Memorial 
National  Theater  Committee  has  decided  to  sell  the  site  of  the 
proposed  theater.  "This  means  that  at  present,  at  any  rate. 
the  ambitious  scheme  for  building  in  London  a  great  theater 
devoted  to  Shakespeare  has  failed,"  says  a  London  correspondent 
of  the  Manchester  Guardian.  A  brief  review  of  the  scheme 
and  a  speculation  as  to  its  future  realization  is  also  given  by  t  his 
writer: 

"The  site,  which  fronts  to  Gower  Street,  was  bought  about 
eight  years  ago  for  £60,000  from  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  Sir 
Carl  Meyer  contributed  £70,000  to  the  project,  which  was 
supported  by  a  very  large  number  of  eminent  people,  and  has 
been  tho  subject  of  lively  controversy  ever  since  it  was  started. 
The  Committee  has  been  violently  attacked  from  time  to  time 
for  its  alleged  inactivity  and  failure  to  apply  (he  money  raised 
for  the  purpose  of  a  national  memorial  to  Shakespeare. 

"What  may  be  called  the  official  defense  was  given  me  by 
Sir  Israel  Gollancz,  who  has  been  a  leader  in  the  movement 
from  the  first,  and  is  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  Committee. 
It  is,  in  effect,  that  the  money  raised  has  been  quite  inadequate 
for  tho  purpose,  and  that  the  Committee,  faced  by  the  impos- 
sibility of  carrying  out  tho  original  plans  under  present  condi- 
tions, has  no  alternative  but  to  sell  the  land.  What  will  be 
done  with  the  money  so  obtained  is  a  matter  for  future  con- 
sideration. 

"Sir  Israel  said:  'To  build  and  endow  a  theater  on  the  original 
lines  would  probably  cost  a  million  and  a  half  of  money.  In 
view  of  the  many  demands  upon  the  public  purse  and  the  need 
for  economy  we  could  not  expect  the  State  to  subsidize  a  national 
theater,  and  we  have  therefore  decided  to  try  to  convert  the 


site,  which  is  valuable  freehold,  into  money:  and  until  we  h 
done  so  we  can  not,  of  course,  decide  what  will  be  done  with 
the  money.  Hut  it  will  be  applied  to  the  furtherance  of  shake- 
speare  productions  in  one  form  or  another.  The  -ale  does  not 
mean  necessarily  that  the  idea  of  a  theater  is  abandoned.  but 
simply  that  a  theater  on  this  site  and  on  the  original  scale  i- 
considered  impracticable.  There  is  no  chance  of  carrying  out 
such  a  scheme  at  present. 

'"We  have  been  using  the  money  derived  from  letting  the 
site — and  I  may  say  that  virtually  all  the  money  has  been  sunk 
in  the  land — for  promoting  the  acting  of  Shakespeare  in  an 
adequate  way.     We  have  financed  the  company  of  players  under 


Fruni  the  "Theater  Arts  Magazine." 

ANOTHER    STAGE    OF    THE    PICTURE    OPPOSITE 

'riie  upper  photograph  belongs  to  the  sequence  begun  <>n  the  pre- 
ceding page.     At  the  moment  of  the  picture  the  shapes  at  tin-  sides 

are  green,  tin-  upper  figure  magenta.      The  central  solo  figure  of  the 

photograph  at  the  bottom  opens  ami  reopens,  seeming  to  create 

new  color  mysteries  out  of  itself 


the  direction  of  Mr.  Bridges  Adams  by  a  subsidy  amounting  to 
about  £3,000  a  year.'  " 

One  suggestion  already  made  is  that  the  "Old  Vic."'  a  theater 
"on  the  Surrey  Side"  be  given  the  funds  to  effect  improvements 
and  secure  a  substantial  status.  This  house  in  a  quite  unofficial 
way  has  already  constituted  itself  a  kind  of  National  Shake- 
speare Theater  where  more  of  the  dramatists'  works  are  Lriven 
than  any  where  else.  But  vested  funds  are  carefully  guarded. 
as  the  words  of  a  committee  member,  quoted  editorially  by  the 
Guardian,  show: 

'The  sale  of  the  site  implies  no  change  whatever  in  our  plans 
"or  our  policy.      Of  course  it   seems  very  unlikely  now    that    we 
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should  get  the  money  to  carry  out  the  scheme.  We  wanted 
half  a  million  hefore  the  war,  and  that  at  present  values  repre- 
sents a  million.  We  can  not  see  it  in  view,  but  we  must  wait, 
and  we  shall  wait. 

*"  After  all,  some  of  us  when  we  put  the  money  into  the  Blooms- 
bury  site  only  put  it  there  for  safety.  If  it  had  been  iu  a  bank 
or  in  fluid  securities  there  would  have  been  a  great  scramble 
to  get  hold  of  it.     We  took  care  to  avoid  that." 


A  CERTAIN  LACK  OF  CONDESCENSION 
TO  FOREIGNERS 

HUMILITY  is  hardly  too  strong  a  term  wherewith  to 
define  "our  hospitality  to  foreign  commentators." 
So  an  ''embittered"  citizen,  signing  himself  J.  F.  B.. 
writes  to  the  Xew  York  Tribune.  We  have  for  so  many  years 
besought  our  visitors  to  tell  us  what  they  thought  of  America, 
and  that  often  before  their  ship  had  borne  them  past  the  Statue 
of  Liberty,  that  no  wonder  the  traveling  foreigner  equips  himself 
with  plenty  of  ammunition.  The  literary  part  of  the  oncoming 
host  have  it  all  down  in  lectures,  and  find  now  and  then  one  who. 
like  J.  F.  B.,  isn't  humble  at  all,  but  regards  them  in  this  way: 

"A  Chesterton  comes  over  to  explode  his  slovenly  paradoxes 
beneath  our  brainpans;  we  pay,  laugh,  applaud  and  strive  to 
imitate.  '  Mr.  Wells  enraptures  us  with  his  patronizing  tolerance 
and  affected  admiration.  The  Walpoles  and  the  Bennetts 
examine  us  gingerly,  and  Drinkwater,  in  a  drama,  plays  insult- 
ing pseudo-pranks  upon  our  mighty  dead.  Mr.  George  ex- 
pounds his  views  upon  women — illustrated  with  more  orna- 
mental quality  than  good  taste  by  the  presence  of  his  wife 
upon  the  stage — and  we  first  endure,  then  welcome,  then  em- 
brace his  foggy  feministicism.  If  the  conditions  were  reversed, 
and  some  much-daring  American  should  venture  a  similar  brassi- 
ness  in  England,  what,  I  wonder,  would  be  the  effect  on  the 
London  public  and  critics?" 

Mr.  Percy  Hammond  in  the  book  column  of  the  Tribune  tries 
to  soothe  the  ruffled  mind  of  his  correspondent  by  finding  some 
alleviating  circumstances : 

"The  correspondent  seems  to  be  too  harsh  in  his  raspings 
about  our  distinguished  guests,  especially  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
George  and  his  proud  exhibition  of  Mrs.  George.  At  worst  it  is 
but  one  of  those  naive  indiscretions,  pardonable  in  newlyweds, 
and,  to  the  less  carping  of  the  audiences,  but  a  dulcet  incident 
in  the  bliss  of  two  doting  honeymooners.  What  fun  they  must 
have  had  in  rehearsing  the  little  episode,  timing  Mrs.  George's 
entrance  from  behind  the  curtain  to  tit  Mr.  George's  calculated 
cue!  'He  knows  whose  gentle  hand  is  at  the  latch  before  the 
door  has  given  her  to  his  eyes!"  And  Mrs.  George's  mis- 
chievous reference  to  Mr.  George's  checked  trousers!  One  can 
sympathetically  imagine  them  as  they  practised  and  practised 
their  pleasing  exit  arm  in  arm  together,  until  it  became  the 
perfect  bit  of  stage-craft  that  now  it  is.  None  but  those  of 
sullen  disposition  could  sniff  at  the  pretty  interlude.  It  might 
be  suggested  to  Mrs.  George  that  in  her  subtle  criticism  of  Mr. 
George's  apparel  she  include  a  disapproving  word  or  two  about 
the  unskilful  adjustment  of  the  trousers  of  his  evening  clothes. 
They  gather,  like  Mr.  Harding's,  in  many  cumbrous  folds  about 
his  ankle-. 

"J.  F.  B.'s  morbid  traductions  of  the  visiting  men  of  letters 
seem  captious  when  compared  with  the  patient  distress  of  a 
distinguished  American  motion-picture  impresario  after  ex- 
periences with  M.  Maeterlinck.  Having  exhausted  the  works  of 
American  authors,  this  magnate  was  advised  to  summon  the 
more  or  less  dreamy  Fleming  to  the  Hollywood  ateliers,  there 
to  compose  for  him  a  scenario.  M.  Maeterlinck  arrived  in  New 
York,  at  large  cost,  with  an  imposing  retinue,  and  was  escorted 
across  t  he  continent,  surrounded  by  all  the  luxurious  comforts 
known  to  American  transportation.  A  palace  was  provided  for 
him  in  Hollywood;  and  then-  after  weeks  and  weeks  of  creation 
lie  produced  a  tilm-drama.  With  happy  expectations  the  en- 
trepreneur Beized  the  manuscript;  bul  only  to  find  his  exultant 
hopes  tragically  dispelled.  'My  God!'  he  cried,  after  reading 
the  east  of  characters,    the  leading  man  is  a  I" 


RUSSIAN  OPERA  FROM  THE  WEST 

CHALIAPIX,  loaned  us  by  the  Soviet  Government,  bids 
us  a  reluctant  au  revoir.  Another  season  may  see  him 
back  again,  singing  others  of  his  famous  roles  beside^ 
Boris.  As  he  goes,  there  emerges  from  the  other  side  of  the 
continent  a  group  of  Russian  singers,  known  as  the  Russian 
Grand  Opera  Company,  who  have  made  their  way  here  from 
the  Orient  and -across  the  Pacific.  They  are  a  notable  illustra- 
tion of  that  heroic,  wandering  people  that  once  were  Russia,  and 
they  furnish  reminders  of  home  to  the  alienated  peoples  who 
are  scattered  far  and  wide  from  their  native  land.  When 
Chaliapin  sings  at  the  Metropolitan  it  is  a  novel  sight  for  the 
ultra  fashionable  of  the  orchestra  to  be  backed  up  by  men  in 
sheepskin  standing  wearily.  The  San  Francisco  Argonaui  says 
that  the  troup  now  appearing  there  "fled  from  the  Bolshevists, 
leaving  costumes  and  scenery  behind";  but  these  necessary 
adjuncts  have  been  supplied.     Of  then  quality  we  read: 

"The  singers  are  probably  the  rank  and  file  of  an  original 
Petrograd  or  Moscow  troup.  There  are  no  pronounced 
personalities,  remarkable  beauties,  or  wonderful  players  in  the 
group,  altho  they  all  play  with  sufficient  fervor  to  carry  the 
theatrically  tragic  story  well.  They  are  a  clear-featured  group, 
principals  and  chorus  both;  the  men,  however,  wdth  their  fine 
carriage  and  bearing  and  well-set-up  figures,  being  noticeably 
handsomer  than  the  women,  nearly  every  one  of  wdiom  is  almost 
disfigured  by  poor  make-up  and  a  disastrous  over-use  of  black 
around  the  eyes. 

"The  voices  are  very  good;  ample,  strong,  resonant.  Again 
I  am  compelled  to  say  the  men's  particularly.  Individual  ex- 
cellence among  the  men  stood  out  higher  than  that  of  the  women, 
the  best  of  whom  I  considered  to  be  Ina  Bourskaya,  whose  mezzo- 
soprano  voice  was  heard  in  the  role  of  the  aged  countess,  and 
who  in  the  single  solo,  'Memories,'  [in  "Pique-Dame"]  showed 
superior  ability  over  the  two  other  woman  principals  in  voice 
control  and  the  tender  shading  which  restdts  in  the  expression 
of  emotion." 

In  Portland,  the  Oregonian  secured  some  authentic  information 
from  Leo  Feodoroff,  the  manager  of  the  company.  The  story 
reads  like  a  romance: 

'We  are  just  like  a  big  happy  family.  For  five  years  we  have 
been  together  constantly  and  we  are  like  brothers  and  sisters. 
If  one  is  lost  the  whole  company  cries,  every  one  is  sad. 

"I  do  not  speak  your  language  correctly  as  I  am  so  anxious 
to  do,  but  I  am  learning  always,  and  passing  on  what  I  learn  to 
mj  friends  in  the  company,  who  besiege  me  to  teach  them  to 
talk  American.  The  nicest  thing  I  like  in  the  thirteen  days  I 
have  been  in  the  United  states  is  the  kindness  of  its  people  to  us 
and  that  they  never  laugh  at  our  mistakes  of  English.  They 
listen  patiently  and  kindly  and  help  us  in  what  wTe  are  trying  to 
say. 

"For  thirty-four  years  I  have  toured  Russia  with  my  com- 
panies and  this  present  group  I  organized  in  1917.  We  spent 
two  years  touring  the  principal  cities  of  Russia  and  Siberia  and 
succeeded  in  leaving  the  war-torn  country  m  1019.  We  have 
since  toured  the  Orient.  In  Japan  at  the  Imperial  theater  we 
gave  Puccini's  "Madame  Butterfly'  in  Russian  and  the  Japanese 
were  entranced.  We  found  the  most  appreciative  audience  in 
Java,  where  we  stayed  a  year.  We  had  always  heard  of  America 
as  a  haven  of  refuge  and  so  we  came  here,  arriving  thirteen  days 
ago  by  way  of  Seattle.      We  are  on  our  way  east. 

"There  is  no  opera  that  has  ever  been  written  which  we  Rus- 
sians do  not  know,  and  every  opera  written  in  other  countries 
has  been  translated  into  our  language.  On  the  other  hand. 
there  are  many,  many  Russian  operas  which  have  never  been 
translated  out  of  the  Russian,  and  that  is  why  the  world  is  not 
acquainted  with  them.  'The  Mermaids'  is  an  instance.  'Pique 
Dame'  is  another,  altho  it  was  translated  into  German  a 
few  years  ago  for  a  performance  in  Xew  York,  but  it  was  not  as 
successful  as  if  sting  in  our  native  tongue.  We  have  fifty  operas 
in  our  repertoire." 

Correspondence  to  the  Musical  Leader  (Chicago)  speaks  of 
an  opera  unfamiliar  to  us,  called  "The  Water  Sprite,"  by  Dar- 
gomijsky,  whose  presentation  "settled  the  standing  of  this 
company  in  San  Francisco.     It  was  replete  with  pictures,  good 
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Courtesy  of  the  Portland  "Oregonian." 

PRINCIPALS  OF  THE    RUSSIAN   GRAND   OPERA   COMPANY   ON    THEIR    WAV   EAST 

Left  to  right,  lop  row — Eugene  Furst,  conductor:  Jacob  Lukin,  dramatic  baritone:  Leonid  Gorlenko,  lyric  baritone;  E.  Shasstan    -!, ■:.'<■  man   - 
Nikolai  Bousranovsky,  lyric  tenor;   Ivan  Ardatoff,  tenor;  Vladimir  Radeff,  lyric  baritone:    David  Tulchinoff,  basso      Lower  row      Leof  Feodorofl 
manager:  Vladimir  Svetloff.  lyric  tenor:  Max  Panteleff.  dramatic  baritone:  Vala    Valentinova,  contralto;   Sophie    Osipova,  lyric  soprano;    Ina 
Bourskaya,  mezzo-soprano;  Gabriel  Chriganowsky,  lyric  baritone:   Vladimir  Daniloff,  lyric  tenor    Michael  Fiveiskj    conductor. 


music,  and  served  to  introduce  the  great  Russian  basso,  Nicholas 
Karlash."     Says  this  letter  writer: 

'Have  yon  heard  the  Russian  Opera  Compaily?'  is  the  ques- 
tion on  all  sides.  The  attendance,  especially  on  the  purely 
Russian  nights,  has  been  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds  that 
bring  smiles  to  managerial  faces.  But  'managing'  Ibis  company 
is  not  a  managerial  holiday.  Arriving  here  without  a  single 
booking  ahead  has  meant  the  most  difficult  ldnd  of  juggling  to 
get  houses  for  the  company  which  is  of  no  mean  size.  There 
are  one  hundred  artists,  chorus  and  orchestra  and  ballet.  Among 
them  are  several  singers  of  real  distinction;  the  chorus  polished 
to  perfection,  and  the  dancers  such  as  only  Russia  can  produce. 
The  company  possesses  a  Carmen  that  has  something  to  show  all 
the  Carmens;  it  has  a  bass  that  some  one  will  want  to  steal;  in 
fact,  that  is  a  special  charm  about  every  performance  given, 
to  sav  nothing  of  the  mystery  and  romance  surrounding  these 
exiles." 


MR.  WELLS  AS  A  "REAL-POLITICIAN" 

WHEX  THE  MAX  OF  LETTERS  writes  of  politics, 
he  tries  to  see  it  in  terms  of  human  life.  Air.  Wells 
does  this  in  his  comments  on  the  Washington  Con- 
ference, now  available  in  published  form.  And,  according  to 
The  Freeman,  he  "deserves  the  unending  gratitude  of  his  readers 
for  so  clearly  delimiting  a  sound  and  true  view  of  the  present 
conduct  of  public  affairs."  Closing  his  series  of  letters  which 
had  a  wide  currency  in  the  American  and  British  press.  Mr.  Wells. 
as  The  Freeman  sees  him,  "comes  out  magnificently  for  the  senti- 
ment and  conviction  which  alone  can  be  the  basis  of  a  Realr 
politik."  It  was  said  at  the  beginning  by  at  least  one  news- 
paper man  that  Mr.  Wells  ought  to  have  been  among  the 
membership  of  the  Washington  body.  His  proposer  probably 
sympathizes    with    the    following    view: 

"The  objection  to  politics  and  politicians,  the  primary  in- 
dictment against  all  their  works  and  ways,  is  that  they  spoil  lite. 
Human  life  is  naturally  a  lovely,  enjoyable,  attractive  thing. 
We  are  all  conscious  that  if  we  could  only  be  let  alone,  life 
would  be  glorious  and  desirable  and  we  could  do  almost  any- 
thing with  it.  But  the  politicians  never  let  us  alone;  and  while 
Ave  are  all  busily  trying  to  do  our  poor  best  with  our  lives  under 
such  throttling  conditions  as  they  put  upon  us,  they  are  as  busily 
trying  to  thwart  us. 

'  When  1  think  of  Europe,'  says  Mr.  Wells,  '1  do  not  feel  like 


a  weakling  whose  world  has  been  invaded  by  stupendous  and 
cruel  powers.  I  feel  like  a  man  whose  promising  garden  has  been 
invaded  by  hogs. 

The  trouble,  we  are  told,  is  "one  of  ill-regulated  power." 
For— 

"Establishing  peace,  as  he  so  admirably  says,  does  not  mean 
merely  dodging  death  and  getting  back  to  as  you  were.'  It 
does  not  mean  a  mere  negative  struggle  to  escape,  but  the 
struggle  for  an  opportunity  to  do  something  worth  a  man- 
doing,  something  really  interesting  in  the  way  of  achievement. 
Hence  it  means  'getting  hold  of  power  by  the  right  end  instead 
of  the  wrong  end.  and  going  right  ahead.'  There  we  have  a 
rational  basis  for  pacifism.  Unless  we  can  make  a  better  regula- 
tion of  power,  in  order  that  all  can  get  this  opportunity  for 
achievement,  for  the  development  of  a  collective  life  that  is 
interesting,  that  has  flavor  and  savor,  why  object  to  war? 
As  Mr.  Wells  says, 

'  T  do  not  see  why  the  killing  of  a  few  score  millions  of  human 
beings  a  few  years  before  they  would  naturally  and  ingloriously 
die,  or  the  smashing  up  of  a  lot  of  ordinary,  rather  ugly,  rather 
uncomfortable  towns,  or,  if  it  comes  to  that  sort  of  thing,  the 
complete  depopulation  of  the  earth,  or  the  prospecl  of  being 
killed  myself  presently  by  a  bomb  or  a  shot  or  a  pestilence, 
should  move  me  to  any  great  exertions.  Why  bother  to  ex- 
change suffering  for  flatness'.' — the  worst,  least  endurable  of 
miseries  is  boredom." 

"It  has  seemed  to  this  paper  from  the  outset  that  if  people 
are  ever  to  begin  where  Mr.  Wells  says  they  must  begin,  if  they 
are  ever  to  'get  hold  of  power  by  the  right  end  instead  of  the 
wrong  end.'  they  must  begin  by  seeing  public  affairs,  and  tin- 
administration  of  public  affairs,  exactly  as  they  are.  Xot  only 
must  they  see  them  as  they  are.  but  they  must  have  a  correspond- 
ing feeling  towards  them.  Then,  on  this  vision  and  this  feeling, 
something  can  be  done  by  way  of  a  Realpolitik.  There  is  already 
among  us  a  pretty  healthy  contempt  for  politics  and  politicians. 
'That's  polities!'  we  say  colloquially,  and  the  connotation  is 
clear.  Mr.  Wells  took  no  risk  of  offending  any  one  by  his  vigorous 
and  exact  comparison  of  politicians  with  a  drove  of  hogs.  But  the 
average  of  us  has  not  come  to  see.  and  above  all  to  feel,  that  it 
is  his  garden  that  the  hogs  are  ruining.  When  once  we  get  that 
vision  and  that  feeling,  then-  will  be  no  trouble  about  the  redis- 
tribution of  power.  When  we  realize  what  our  own  lives  and  the 
lives  of  those  about  us  might  be,  if  they  were  only  let  alone,  how 
fruitful,  amiable,  interesting,  busy  and  pleasant  —when  we  realize 
that  it  is  thost  lives  that  the  swine  are  bent  on  reducing 
to  the  desolation  of  utter  dulness  and  monotony — there  will 
be  a  deal  of  difference  in  our  practical  attitude  towards  public 
affairs." 


THE  "AMAZING  ACHIEVEMENTS"  OF  POPE  BENEDICT 
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'HAT  A  MAX!  WHAT  A  POPE!"  have  been,  we 
are  told,  common  expressions  of  admiration  for 
Pope  Benedict  XV,  who  died  on  the  morning  of 
January  22,  and  whose  passing  "leaves  the  Church  stronger  and 
more  nourishing,  in  spite  of  all  the  reverses  and  actions  and 
ruins  of  war,  than  it  was  at  his  accession."  Ascending  the  papal 
throne  on  September  3,  1014,  a  few  weeks  after  the  beginning 
of  the  World  War.  as  the 
260th  successor  of  St 
Peter,  first  Bishop  of 
Rome.  Cardinal  Delia 
Chiesa  found  Europe  in 
arms  and  his  own  flock 
divided,  Austria,  tin- 
strongest  supporter  of 
the  Vatican  in  Europe. 
on  i  he  one  side,  and  on 
the  other.  Belgium, 
equally  faithful,  whose 
wrongs  commanded  the 
sympathy  of  the  whole 
world.  And  because  of 
his  alleged  failure  to 
protesl  against  the  \  io- 
lation  of  Belgium  he  was 
accused  in  Allied  circles 
of  not  only  failing  in  his 
task  as  a  representative 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
but  even  of  being  pro- 
German  in  Ins  sym- 
pathies. Vet.  say>  the 
Syracuse  Herald,  "neu- 
trality was  necessarily 
t'orced  upon  him  by  the 
hard  circumstances  of 
the  tragic  upheaval. 
( tommunicants  of  his 
Church  were  numbered 
by  the  millions  in  both 
coalit  ion-  of  the  warring 
nations.  Soul  hern  Ger- 
many was  preponderant- 
ly I  atholic,  and  so  was 
Austria,  while,  on  the 
Other  hand,  he  saw 
Legions  of  hi-  co-religion- 
ists in  France.  Belgium, 
Italy  and  Poland,  and 
a  lesser    ratio    in    Great 

Britain,  at  fierce  enmity  with  the  Central  Power-  and 
sorely  presl  and  afflicted.  So  situated,  his  pacificatory  power 
wa-  limited  and  repeatedly  baffled,  but  he  exerted  it  to  the  best 
of  his  abilitj  in  numerous  ways  and  at  every  opportunity." 
Besieged  on  all  sides  for  at  leasl  a  favorable  opinion,  the  late 
Pope  thus  occupied  a  most  difficult  position,  and,  as  all  observers 
agree,  one  fraughl  with  greal  peril  to  the  Church  which  he 
represented.  "We  -hall  never  know  fully,  perhaps,  whal  stress 
and  conflict,  what  intrigues  and  oppositions,  whal  entreaties 
ami    counter-entreaties,    what    propaganda    of    misinformation 
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"HE    LEAVES  THE   (lit  i;cil 


and  misrepresentation,  laid  siege  to  the  Vatican:"  says  the 
New  York  Times.  "The  Pope  undoubtedly  did  all  that  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  do,  all  he  thought  it  was  permitted  to  him  as 
the  head  of  the  Church  to  do.  Each  side  wanted  him  in  effect 
to  be  its  partizan.  He  was  accused  of  being  too  favorable  to 
Austria  and  Germany.  At  this  distance  from  the  passions  of 
that    time,    we   can    at    least    understand   his   position."      Even 

from  the  beginning,  as- 
serts  the  Springfield 
Republican,  "he  devoted 
himself  to  the  unflagging 
efforts  for  peace  which 
will  make  his  name  illus- 
trious, even  tho  the 
forces  making  for  war 
were  too  powerful  to  be 
controlled  and  the  mal- 
ady had  to  run  its 
course.  .  .  .  Thus  even 
if  Benedict  had  been  less 
profoundly  moved  by 
the  frightful  sufferings  of 
mankind,  he  would  have 
been  constrained  to  do 
his  utmost  for  peace  in 
order  to  lessen  the  peril 
to  the  Church  and  to 
the  established  order 
which  the  Church  seeks 
to  uphold.  He  feared 
that  protraction  of  the 
war  would  lead  to  chaos, 
that  the  excitement  and 
exhaustion  of  a  long  war 
would  cause  dangerous 
revolutionary  move- 

ments and  weaken  the 
authority  of  govern- 
ment- and  of  the 
Church. "  The  Pope  did 
condemn  the  atrocities 
of  war.  t  ho.  we  are  told. 
never  as  a  partizan,  and 
in  regard  to  his  efforts 
at  pacification  the  Re- 
publican savs: 
TRONGER    THAN    AT    Ills  ACCESSION." 


Pope  Benedict   XV,  wlie  ascended   the  papal  throne  in  a    mosl  critical  period,  and 
successfully  "piloted  the  bark  <>f  Peter  through  ;i  sea  <>f  terror." 


"On  the  day  of  his 
election  Benedict  ex- 
prest  his  hope  that  the 
war  would  quickly  end. 
and  onlj  a  week  after  hi-  coronation  he  exhorted  rulers  to  'enter 
into  a  council  of  peace  with  all  speed."  In  December,  1014,  he 
strove  fora  Christmas  truce,  hut  it  was  said  that  Russia  and  Tur- 
key refused  to  acquiesce.  <>n  January  18,  1915,  he  appointed 
February  7  as  a  day  for  pray*  rs  for  (he  restoration  of  amity  and 
good-will.  Another  appeal  was  made  on  July  28,  1915,  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  war.  in  which  Benedict  offered  his  blessing 
to  the  ruler  who  should  first  extend  the  olive  branch.  [nMarch, 
1916,  he  called  for  a  char  statement  of  the  desires  of  belligerents 

and  for    tin    necessarj   sacrifices  of  pride  and  particular  interests.' 

These  overtures   bringing  no  response,   the  Pope  in   May, 

1916,   suggested   to   President    Wilson    that    the   United  States 
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mighl  offer  to  conciliate  the  belligerents.  The  United  States 
was  then  involved  in  a  diplomatic  crisis  with  Germany,  bul 
toward  the  end  of  the  year  Mr.  Wilson  sounded  the  belligerenl 
governments,  and  on  January  10,  1017.  Benedict  expres!  his 
approval  of  the  President's  peace  note.  Three  months  later 
the  United  States  entered  the  war,  bill  the  Pope  continued  to 
labor  for  pi  ace.  and  the  most  important  of  all  his  utterances 
is  his  appeal  of  August  8,  1917.  in  which  he  called  Tor  peace  on 
the  basis  of  'complete  and  reciprocal  condonation.'  the  evacua- 
tion of  Belgium,  and  the  freedom  of  small  nation'-.  The  lack 
of  response  made  further  efforl  seem  hopeless,  and  in  thefollow- 
ing  month  the  Vatican  announced  that  it  would  propose  medi- 
ation only  when  invited  to  do  so  by  both  groups  of  belliger<  nts." 

The  Pope  met  the  emergency  without  losing  dignity,  a>  <  rs 
the  Xew  York  Herald.  "  lie  was  calumniated  naturally  There 
were  Teutons  among  his  Car- 
dinals and  anions  his  entourage. 
There  were  some  Teutons  about 
him  who  in  their  zeal  for  their 
nationality  tried  to  compromise 
him.  Before  the  end  of  the  war 
there  came  the  terrible  tragedy 
of  Caporetto.  and  this  was  used 
as  a  weapon  against  him  and 
the  Church;  but  the  facts  were 
too  strong."  Publications  re- 
cently issued  from  the  Vatican 
"absolved  Benedict  XV  from  any 
sympathy  with  German  militar- 
ism." In  the  coming  years  his 
record  "may  grow  even  brighter 
than  it  seems  to-day;  for  the 
world  will  remember,  as  inter- 
national hatreds  weaken,  that  he 
was  in  the  position  of  a  father 
who  had  sons  on  both  sides  of  a 
quarrel." 

His  pontificate  in  other  direc- 
tions, Ave'  are  told,  was  certainly 
successful.  There  were  grim 
prophecies  that  the  influence 
of   the   Roman  Catholic    Church 

would  wane,  even  Avhere  it  had  been  strongest,  because  of 
the  additional  rivalries  engendered  by  the  war  and  because 
of  the  sundering  of  the  ancient  Hapsburg  Empire,  one  of  the 
main  supports  in  the  Church  structure.  Instead,  however, 
numerous  observers  aver  that  the  authority  and  prestige  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  have  greatly  increased,  and  weak- 
ties  have  been  strengthened.  Benedict's  diplomacy  is  said  to 
have  been  modeled  upon  that  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  under  whom 
the  policy  of  rallying  French  Catholicism  to  the  Republic  was 
adopted.  This  policy  was  followed  by  Pope  Benedict,  and  led 
to  the  restoration  "of  friendly  relations  between  France  and  the 
Vatican,  relations  which  had  become  hostile  through  the  revoea; 
tion  of  the  Concordat  and  the  anti-clerical  wave  which  per- 
vaded France  under  the  ministries  of  Combes  and  Waldeck- 
Rousseau,  France  is  now  represented  at  the  Vatican  by  an 
ambassador,  and  the  Vatican  by  a  nuncio  at  Paris.  This 
agreement  was  ratified  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  but  is 
held  up  in  the  Senate.  It  was  also  under  Pope  Benedict,  re- 
marks the  Brooklyn  Citizen,  that  "Great  Britain,  for  political 
reasons  during  the  war.  had  a  representative  at  the  Vatican." 

His  whole  course,  seen  in  the  light  of  authentic  documents, 
writes  Maurice  Francis  Egan  in  the  Tribune,  "shows  an 
almost  miraculous  success  in  guiding  the  bark  of  Peter  through 
a  sea  of  terror."  Mr.  Egan.  formerly  Minister  to  Denmark, 
and  a  Catholic  writer  of  note,  concludes  his  appreciation: 

"Even  sectarian  prejudice,  if  it  exists  in  any  great  measure 
to-day,  must  admit  the  amazing  achievements  of  this  very 
modest  and  unassuming  successor  of  the  Apostles." 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA'S  CHILD  PROBLEM 

TRAVELING  TMK  LONG  ROAD  back  to  health  i-  a 
difficult  task  for  the  children  of  Czecho-Slovakia,  but 
through  the  kindly  care  of  the  American  Red  Cr< 
we  are  told,  many  of  the  young  adidt  population  ten  years 
hence  may  l>e  fitted  for  the  heavy  duties  of  citizenship  in  the 
new  republic.  In  common  with  those  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe,  the  ehildr<  n  of  Czecho-Slovakia  were  the  war'-  heaviest 
sufferers,  and  the  disaster  which  would  befall  if  these  children 
were  not  restored,  partly  at  least,  to  norma!  health  has  been  a 
matter  of  serious  concern  and  frequenl  comment.  The  Ameri- 
can Relief  Association  and  other  organizations  undertook  the 
task  of  feeding  'he  children,  a  first  essential  to  general  restora- 


Pholotjraph  by  courtesy  ot  the  American  Red  Cross  Bulletin. 

MENDING   CZECHO-SLOVAKIAS  INNOCENT   VICTIMS  OF   WAR. 

one  ef  ilie  health  centers  where  the  American  Red  Cross  is  trying  to  cure  ricicets,  tuberculosis  and  other 
diseases  resulting  from  long  privation  and  the  cruel  stresses  of  war. 


tion.  and  the  American  Red  Cross  is  now  engaged  in  maintaining 
health  centers  to  combat  the  diseases  consequent  upon  hunger 
ami  privation  and  to  keep  'he  little  sufferers  on  the  mend. 
Since  1919,  we  are  informed  by  the  Red  Cross  Bulletin  (Wash- 
ington), "some  of  the  conditions  have  been  partly  alleviated, 
but  the  long  years  of  suffering  reduced  the  power  of  resistance 
and  health  conditions  of  great  numbers  of  children  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  now  either  are  infected  with  certain  chronic 
diseases,  such  as  tuberculosis,  or  are  afflicted  with  anemia  or 
rickets  so  seriously  as  1o  require  orthopedic  correction."  Dr. 
II.  C.  Kversole.  director  of  child  welfare  work  in  that  country, 
declares,  according  to  the  Bulb  tin.  that  unless  a  tremendous 
i  ll'ort  is  made  on  the  part  of  the  people  and  the  Government  to 
give  intense  health  and  social  supervision  to  the  children,  the 
next  adult  generation  will  be  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most, 
serious  problem  with  which  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republic  will 
have  to  contend. 

However,  twenty-one  health  centers  have  been  established 
according  to  the  program  approved  by  the  Paris  headquarters 
of  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  both  Government  and  people 
are  cooperating.  Illustrating  the  broad  scope  of  the  work,  we 
are  told  that  the  total  number  of  patients  at  one  center  during 
September  were  001.  "'There  were  1,305  visits  to  the  center, 
while  nurses'  visits  to  homes  totaled  122.  The  medical  record 
showed  that  out  of  281  new  cases  standardized  for  the  month. 
121  children  had  tuberculosis,  12(1  had  anemia,  ami  twenty-six 
had  rickets.  Preventive  medical  work  is  carried  on  by  means 
of  cdasses  for  both  children  and  mothers."      At  first,  we  are  told. 
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the  plan  of  the   Red  Cross  was  to  establish  up  to  five  highl; 
developed  centers  at  strategic  points  in  the  Republic  for  demon- 
stration   and    educational    purposes,    "but    the    surveys    made 

emphasized  the  necessity  for  operating  on  a  larger  scale,  the 
contention  being  that  in  no  other  way  could  the  child  health 
problem  he  even  touched  in  the  country."  The  Minister  of 
Health  became  intensely  interested  in  the  program,  and,  on 
request,  formed  a  central  advisory  board  for  the  governing  of 
all  child  health  work  in  the  Republic.  This  board  has  authority 
to  choose  the  districts  in  which  the  Red  Cross  health  centers 
are  to  be  established  and  in  general  to  assist  in  organization 
tasks,  and  to  arrange  definitely  for  the  manner  in  which  I  he 
work  shall    he  taken  over  1a-   the  Government   or  ministers  on 
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PREACHING   TO   PEOPLE   HUNDREDS   OF    MILES   AWAY 

Bj    means   of   ;i    wireless    telephone  a    pa  tor  can   resell   a   congregation 

through  several  States. 


the   withdrawal   of   the  American    Red   Cross.     As  for   its  own 
task — 

"The  American  Red  Cross  part  of  the  program  is  to  establish 
the  centers,  to  train  a  Czech  physician  to  be  the  director  of  the 
entire  work,  to  train  two  local  physicians  to  act  as  field  super- 
ivors.  to  train  a  woman  to  he  director  of  the  health  visitors 
and  another  woman  to  be  director  of  social  workers,  and 
to  train  local  women  as  social  workers  and  health  visitors, 
to  take  over  the  work  on  the  withdrawal  of  'he  American 
Red  ( !ros 

"The  American  Red  Cross  pays  no  rent  for  its  central  offices, 
the  Ministry  of  Finance  cancels  all  customs  duties  on  supplies 
entering  the  country,  the  Ministry  of  Transportation  transports 
all  supplies  within  the  Republic  free  of  charge,  through  the 
(  7.rcho-Slo\ak  Red  Cross,  and  first-class  passes  also  are  furnished 
to  all  American  personnel.  This  pirn. its  the  American  Red 
<  Yoss  to  spend  its  entire  budgel  directly  on  the  children,  for 
the  purpose  for  which  the  funds  were  contributed.  Then,  the 
Czecho-Slovak  Red  Cross  furnishes  warehouses  and  assists  in 
•  very  way  possible.  The  boys  of  the  Czech  Junior  Red  Cross 
desire,  through  their  workshops,  to  make  furniture  for  additional 
centers  which  the  Ministry  of  Health  hopes  to  establish.  They 
also  acl  as  errand  boys  for  the  Red  Cross  centers.  The  girls 
desire  to  make  layettes  and  infants'  clothes,  if  the  materia! 
can  lie  supplied,  to  be  used  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  America  n 
lied  Cross.  The  older  i^irls  of  the  Czech  Juniors  desire  to  assist 
the  American  nurses  or  social  workers  m  cleaning  up  the  homes 

of  children  when  u<  cessan  ." 


THE  GOSPEL  BY  WIRELESS 

PREACHING  BY  WIRELESS  is  more  than  a  passing  fail, 
for  already,   we  are  assured,  it  has   proved  entirely  prac- 
ticable for  a  man  to  sit  at  home — even,  for  that  matter,  to 
lie  abed  if  he  is  so  disposed — and  hear  to  the  minutest    detail 
all  that   his  ears  could  gather  if  he  were  actually  present  at  the 
services.     More  than  this,  with  the  aid  of  a  wireless  outfit  the 
preacher  can    reach,    those  who  are  unable  to  go  to  church  and. 
we  are  told,  it   may  prove  to  be  an  invaluable  adjunct  to  the 
evangelist    who  would   preach   to  an  audience  greater  than   the 
church  roof  can  cover.     The  wireless    telephone  is  now  in  use 
in  both  Pittsburgh  and  New  York,  according  to  several  religious 
journals,  and  the  reading  of  scripture,  the  pastoral 
prayer,  the  music  of  organ  and  choir,   and   every 
accent  of  the  sermon  are  carried  to  the  telephonic- 
ear  of  every  listener  who  owns  a  wireless  equipment 
and   can   adjust    it   to  the  proper  wave  length.     A 
wireless  outfit  recently  used  by  two  Paulist  Fathers 
who  were  conducting  missionary    services   in    Old 
St.  Patrick's  Church  in  Pittsburgh  reached  twenty 
Slates,  we  are  told,  and  resulted  in  bringing  in  sev- 
eral converts  to  the  Catholic  Church,  while  "some 
careless  Catholics  in  far-away  towns  outside-  the  city, 
having  heard  the  instruction  on  'confession.'  were 
led   to  receive  the  sacraments.     Non-Catholics  in 
cities  400  miles  away  wrote   in  for  literature  bear- 
ing  upon    the    doctrines    of    the   church."      Night 
after  night  during  the  services,  says   The  Indiana 
Calholic  ami  Record,   the  Paulist    Fathers  addrest 
their  unseen  audience,   and  invited   them  to  send 
in   questions   by    telegraph    or    mail,    which    they 
answered    the   next    night   by    wireless    telephone. 
One  droll    listener   in    Detroit     heard    everything 
except  the  passing  of  the  plate,  but  he  sent  in  his 
contribution  by  mail. 

Does    the    wireless    telephone    mean,   then,   that 
■the  Christian  congregation  will  eventually    disap- 
pear?     The    Continent    'Presbyterian)    thinks   that 
quite  possibly  this  question  may    soon   pass  from 
semi-jocular  banter  of  preachers  and  churches  into 
a  very  grave  problem    of    Christian    organization. 
It    has   no  doubt,  however,  that  "in  the  long  run 
the  apostolic  injunction  not  to  forsake  the  assem- 
bling   of    themselves   together    would   justify   its   essential   de- 
mands upon  even  the  most    modern  of  Christians."  For — 

"To  hear  the  most  eloquent  of  sermons  and  the  most  me- 
■  [odious  of  music  'in  absentia'  will  not  fulfil  to  any  soul 
conscious  of  its  spiritual  needs  the  ministry  of  the  congre- 
gation of  the  house  of  Cod.  The  oneness  of  a  worshiping 
company  carries  a  power  of  uplift  lo  every  soul  included 
therein  which  no  experience  of  solitude  can  possibly  dupli- 
cate. And  while  solitude  has  its  uses,  the  society  of 
fellow-worshipers  has  other  uses  for  which  no  solitude  can 
ever  be  an  adequate  compensation.  In  the  long  run,  there- 
fore, neither  the  wireless  telephone  nor  any  other  device 
of  man  will  dispossess  the  habit  of  the  religious-minded  to 
gather  together  for  united  prayer  and  praise — for  congregated 
waiting  upon  God.  And  the  result  in  the  end  may  well  be  the 
crowding  of  churches  with  new  and  larger  throngs.  Those 
who  have  not  been  churchgoers,  as  they  'listen  in'  on  services 
of  worship,  will  be  taken  with  a  new  curiosity  to  see  and  share 
the  visible  setting  of  all  that  they  hear,  while  those  who  may  tem- 
porarily abstain  from  attendance  upon  church  with  the  idea  that 
they  can  recen  eat  home  all  which  church  attendance  has  formerly 
given  them,  will  discover  the  lack  of  somethingso  vital  that  a 
new  hunger  for  God's  house  will  soon  draw  them  thither  again. 

"No  scientific  invention  of  the  past  has  essentially  harmed  the 
church,  and  it  need  not  he  feared  that  the  wireless  telephone  will 
prove  destructive  of  what  has  thus  far  survived  by  force  of  the 
inevitable  needs  of  human  nature  and  the  inherent  character 
of  the  Holy  Spirit's  ministry  to  man." 
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BEANS  AS  BREEDERS  OF  DIVORCE 


BANNED  BAKED  BEAXS  contribute  as   much    to   the 
breaking  up  of  tomes  as  any  other  one  cause,  asserts 


^  -^  Judge  Roland  G.  Baggott,  juclgeof  th<  Courl  of  Domestic 
Relations  and  Judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  who 
is  credited  with  having  handled  thousands  of  divorce  cases  in  his 
judicial  career.  When  the  wife  goes  too  often  to  the  corner  gro- 
cery or  the  delicatessen  and  neglects  the  kitchen,  be  says,  the 
canned  goods  lose  their  nectarine  taste  of  bridal  days,  and  love 
flies  out  of  the  window.  On  the  other  hand,  the  husband's 
neglect  of  bis  wife  is  also  a  contributing  factor  to  tragedy.  Lack 
of  truth  be1  ween  the  two,  in  which,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  declares 
the  jurist,  the  husband  is  the  chief  offender;  too  much  economy 
by  (lie  wife  and  too  lavish  expenditure  by  the  husband,  and  lack 

of  understanding  of  the  simple  problems  of  married      

life  are  among  other  causes  which  lead  up  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  marriage  tie.  In  speaking  of 
the  strait-laced  economy  which  holds  the  wife  to 
carfare  and  limits  her  field  of  amusement  to  the 
foui'  walls  of  home.  Judge  Baggott  says  in  an 
interview  with  Howard  Egbert  published  in  The 
Dearborn  I it<l<  pendent: 

"  I  have  had  wives  come  to  my  office  and  cry  over 
the  fact  that  they  have  worked  day  in  and  day  out 
while  some  scoundrel  of  a  husband  wouldn't  spend 
a  nickel  on  them  to  take  them  to  a  picture  show  at 
night.  A  woman  lit:  i  to  be  seen  in  her  husband's 
company  occasionally.  The  right  kind  of  a  hus- 
band is  proud  to  be  seen  in  the  presence  of  his  wife. 
Yet  vanity  is  a  predominating  influence  in  breaking 
up  homes.  I  have  talked  to  lots  of  women  whose 
chief  cause  of  complaint  against  their  husbands 
has  been  that  he  would  not  spend  thirty  dollars  a 
week  on  their  happiness  when  the  poor  fellow  was 
making  only  twenty-five  dollars  a  week.  An  un- 
reasonable -woman  is  a  hard  proposition  to  solve. 
Many  husbands,  on  the  other  hand,  are  too  eco- 
nomical to  be  entitled  to  good  wives.  Some  of  them 
think  if  they  bring  wife  home  a  package  of  chew- 
ing gum  every  week  or  a  motion-picture  weekly 
once  a  month  they  have  been  extremely  prodigal.  He  will  spend 
ten  dollars  on  himself  to  one  dollar  on  his  wife  and  then  wonder 
why  she  isn't  crazy  about  him.  I  know  why  lots  of  wives  aren't 
Crazy  about  their  husbands,  and  the  answer  is  found  in  the  dollar 
mark. 

'Then  there  is  another  thing  that  I  find  enters  into  this  busi- 
ness of  families  going  wrong.  Lots  of  women  have  worked  before 
they  were  married.  They  have  saved  up  a  little  money  and  then 
along  comes  some  good-for-nothing  and  thinks  because  he  has 
married  her  she  ought  to  hand  over  everything  she  possesses. 
Some  women  respond  quickly  to  such  an  appeal.  And  they  al- 
ways find  they  have  driven  a  bad  bargain.  Any  husband  who 
expects  his  wife  to  keep  him  or  contribute  to  his  support  or  the 
family's  support,  provided  he  is  able-bodied  and  has  work,  isn't  a 
husband  at  all — he's  just  an  ordinary  loafer." 

On  the  other  hand,  "a  wife  who  refuses  to  make  herself 
look  as  attractive  as  she  can,  can  not  expect  to  find  her  husband 
ra\  ing  about  her  when  he  has  a  perfectly  wonderful  chance  to  see 
other  women,  with  as  much  money  as  his  wife  has  to  spend, 
looking  chic  and  interesting."     Hut — 

'The  whole  problem  of  lhe»Americaii  home,  after  all,  is  simply 
that  of  arriving  at  the  right  kind  of  understanding  as  between  the 
husband  and  wife  and  as  between  the  parents  and  children.  We 
are  in  a  measure  actors.  We  do  many  things  to  see  what  effect 
what  we  do  will  have  on  others.  Men  have  to  be  humored,  sim- 
ply because  they  are  boys  of  an  older  growth,  1  suppose.  Women 
need  the  sympathetic  concern,  of  men,  not  because  they  are  the 
weaker  sex  (1  aim  not  persuaded  that  they  are),  but  rather  because 
the  Lord  laid  the  burden  of  providing  the  hoe ue  on  man.  Men 
ought  to  provide,  for  a  home  means  proper  respect  for  his  wife 
and  children  and  the  right  kind  of  an  environment. 

"  1  am  not  apprehensive  of  'he  future.  I  have  great  hopes  for  it. 
It  is  only  when  the  man  in  the  house  and  the  woman  in  the  house 
make  up  their  minds  that  it  is  their  house  to  do  with  as  thej 
will  together  that  things  will  take  a  decided  turn  for  the  better." 


THE  SNARE  OF  GLORY 

MAKING    BOOTS   i-   more  glorious    than    killing   men. 
assert^  the   Rev.  Studderl    Kennedy,  the   liberal  En- 
glish clergyman  who  was  known  to  the  British  forces 
during  the   war  as  "Woodbine  Willie"- — a  designation   he   has 

since  used  as  a  nom  de  plume.  Mr.  Kennedy,  who  ivih  an 
army  chaplain,  came  out  of  the  war  with  a  shocked  conscience 
and  new  convictions,  and  his  sympathy  has  been  with  Tommy 
Atkins  as  he  is  at  home,  fighting  a  different  fight  now  thai  the 
war  is  over.  When  he  read  the  word-.  'The  Glorious  Dead." 
on  the  Cenotaph  in  London,  Mr.  Kennedy  said  he  felt  "some- 
what bitterly  about  it,  because  there  i-  such  a  danger  of  mi--inLr 
the  real  meaning  of  their  glory.  There  is  something  wrong 
when    a    man    is  called   glorious   because   he    wear-    khaki,   and   a 
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tlted  l-v  Katie  I  and   Herbert  News  Service,   New  York. 

DISABLED   SOLDIERS   HEARING   A  AVIRELESS   SERMON. 

A  radio  outfit  installed  in   Fox  Hills  Hospital,  New  York,  enables  wounded   veteran 
to  follow  church  services  just  as  if  they  were  in  a  pew. 


'Bolshy'  and  a  selfish  schemer  because  he  wears  overalls."  As 
The  Challenge  (London)  quotes  him  from  a  recent  sermon,  the 
former  army  chaplain  declares  that  "many  persons  who  were 
willing  to  sweep  floors  for  Tommy,  spit  fire  at  the  workingman. 
Yet  they  are  the  same  man.  We  call  going  into  the  Army 
'going  into  the  Service.'  Don't  you  go  into  the  Service  when 
you  make  boots'.'"  It  is  more  glorious  to  work  as  a  shoe  cob- 
bler than  to  kill  men,  he  argues,  "but  a  man  makes  good  boots 
for  thirty  years,  brings  up  his  family  decently,  and' — gets  the 
sack.  Who  thinks  about  his  glory?"  Much  talk  about  military 
courage  is  "stifpid  sentimentality,"  says  Mr.  Kennedy,  for 

"A  great  deal  of  the  courage  in  battle  i-  not  of  the  high- 
est order  at  'all.  What  we  want  to-day  is  the  courage  of 
moral  conviction.  1  don't  want  to  detract  for  a  moment 
from  the  bravery  of  our  men.  I  love  them.  Hut  it  was 
a  greal  deal  easier  to  face  death  in  Via t tie  than  it  is  to  face 
ridicule  in  civil  life.  To  suppose  that  all  men  died  glorious 
deaths  is  sheer  sentimentality.  1  have  seen  them  shivering 
with  Fright  like  trapt  rabbits.  Nothing  will  cover  up  the 
fact  that  war  is  a  degrading,  dirty,  filthy  business.  We  must 
simply  refuse  to  be  bamboozled  by  shams. 

"  I  know  no  other  glory  than  the  glory  of  the  crown  of  thorns 
1  honor  and  love  the  King  for  no  other  reason  in  the  world  than 
that  he  is  a  patient,  painstaking  public  servant,  upon  whom 
rests  enormous  responsibility.  There  is  only  one  glorj  tin- 
glory  of  service  and  sacrifice.  The  men  who  were  glorious  in  the 
war  were  those  here  and  there  who  suffered,  yet  remained  hope- 
ful, bright  and  cheery.  We  have  really  changed  our  God. 
We  have  ceased  bowing  down  before  a  crowned  Person  sitting 
on  a  great  throne  surrounded  by  peaceful  singing  angels.  Then 
is  no  such  Person.  He  is  dead — killed  long  ago.  The  Cod  we 
worship  is  the  God  still  suffering  over  the  sorrows  of  humanity, 
the  God  with  tears  in  His  heart  for  the  sorrows  „(  this  world  — 
the  God  who  is  like  -Jesus  Christ." 
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l  nsolicited  contributions  to  this  department  cannot  be  returned. 


THE  Nation  published  this  before  Ire- 
land became  a  Free  State,  but  time  and 
events  do  not  move  so  fast  as  to  make  these 
lines  obsolete.  Here  is  a  vision  of  a  suffer- 
ing land,  not  a  mere  picture  of  Cathleen- 
ni-Houlihan: 

IRELAND: INVOCATION 

By   Kathryx  White   Ryan 

On  your  keening  waters  like  gray  eyes  tear-misted. 
On  your  green  fields   that    harvest    the  ruins  of 

castles  broken,  rook-haunted. 
On  your  thatched  roofs  pierced  by  steel  rains  of 

misfortune. 
Let  there  be  peace, 
Ireland! 

By  the  cer.tui  s  like  furled  unfiling  banners  that 
wrapped  you  in  sorrows. 

By  your  broad-shouldered  sons  and  they  ever- 
stooping  to  enter  the  black  holds  of  ships. 

By  your  strong-limbed,  tall  daughters  and  thej 
ever  waving  farewell  and  turning  back  to  the 
hovel. 

Let  there  be  peace. 

Ireland ! 

By  the  green  of  your  sterile  hilltops  and  the  green 
of  your  tired  hedges  trailing  the  empty  high- 
ways, 

By  your  whimsies  that  glint  above  heartache  like 
butterflies  over  dead  bodies. 

By  the  story  that  wings  from  the  sound  of  the 
names  Thurles.  Ballynarra.  Listowel. 

Lei  there  be  peace. 

Ireland ! 

By  the  past  and  the  strange  miscasting  that  made 

you  a  hater. 
By  the  present  filled  with  a  crying  and  no  one  to 

tell  if  a  nation  is  born  or  is  dying. 
By  the  future — if  lost  to  be  chill  with  abasement, 

if  won  to  be  sad  with  attainment — 
O  let  there  be  peace. 
Ireland! 

The  sailor  who  returned  from  the  sunny 
-Mediterranean  and  greeted  his  misty  isle 
with  the  expletive.  "Well,  this  is  weather 
as  is  weather!  None  of  your  blue  skies  for 
me!"  was  poet  in  a  homelier  vein,  but  with 
the  same  nostalgia  as  the  A '<  w  Republic's 
bard: 

A  GRAY  DAY  IN  CALIFORNIA 

By   Theodore   MatnaRD 

Gray  and  timid,  sad  and  chill 
The  morning  crouches  on  the  hill. 

Is  this  the  glad  and  golden  morning 
That  crouches  heavy-eyed  and  ill? 

In  London  early  morning  rain 

Has  often  washer!  m\  window-pane. 

And  rolled   along   the    yellcw  gutters: 
And  here  come  misty  skies  again! 

A  sweet  and  a  surpising  thing 
Is  daybreak  in  an  English  spring; 

When  on  the  alder  in  the  garden 
In  tender  light  the  linnets  sing. 

So  rarely,  rarely  did  it  come! 
But  now  I  can  not  count  the  sum 

Of  these  recurring  brilliant  mornings — 
80  many  that  my  praise  is  dumb! 

This  gray  day  comes  as  something  lost 
And  founrl  again  -a  friendly  ghost. 

The  air  of  England.      And  I  wonder 
Whether  I  love  the  sunshine  most 

Yet  sunshine  taught  me  love  of  gray, 
Always  unvalued  till  today; 

When  in  her  shy  an<l  secret  beauty 
The  day  broke  o'er  me,  cold  and  gray. 


"H.  D.,"  "  the  imagist  who  is  indubitably 
gifted  with  genius,"  in  Air.  Braithwaite's 
phrase,  is  the  pen  name  of  Hester  Doo- 
little,  now  Mrs.  Richard  Aldington.  She  is 
the  daughter  of  the  late  Professor  Doolittle 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Says 
the  poetry  editor  of  the  Boston  Transcript: 
"In  the  sympathetic  atmosphere  of  literary 
London  H.  D.'s  art  took  root  and  was 
nourished  by  the  radical  influences  which 
swept  the  artistic  world  abroad  before  the 
war."  The  following  poem,  showing  "H. 
D.'s  qualities  at  their  unmatehable  best." 
is  taken  from  "Hymen"  a  volume  pub- 
lished by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.: 

NOT    HONEY 

By  "H.   D   - 

Not  honey. 

not  the  plunder  of  the  bee 

from  meadow  or  sand-flow  er 

or  mountain  bush: 

from  winter-flower  or  shoot 

both  of  the  later  heat 

not  honey,  not  the  sweet 

stain  on  the  lips  and  teeth: 

not  honey    not  the  deep 

plunge  of  soft  belly       f 

and  the  clinging  of  the  gold-edged 

pollen-dust erl  feet. 

No  so — 

tho  rapture  blind  my  eyes, 

and  hunger  seisp 

dark  and  inert  my  mouth. 

not  honey,  not  the  south. 

not  the  tall  stalk 

of  red  twin-lilies 

nor  light  branch  of  fruit  tree 

caught  in  flexible  light  branch. 

Not  honey,  not  the  south: 

ah  flower  of  purple  iris 

flower  of  white 

or  of  the  iris,  withering  the  grass — 

for  flock  of  the  sun's  fire 

gathers  such  heat  and  power, 

that  shadow-print  is  light 

east  1  hrough  the  petals 

of  the  yellow   iris  flower 

Not  iris — old  desire — old  passion — 
olrl  forget  fulness — old  pain- 
not  this,  nor  any  flower, 
but  if  you  turn  again. 
seek  strength  of  arm  and  throat, 
touch  as  the  god  : 
neglect  t  he  l.\  re-note; 
knowing  that  you  shall  feel, 
about  the  frame. 
no  trembling  of  the  string 
but  heat,  more  passionate 
of  bone  and  the  white  shell 
and  fiery  tempered  steel, 

The  author  of  "Three  Soldiers"  is  en- 
joying a  wander-year  and  sending  home  his 
impressions  in  verse.  Vanity  Fair  prints 
this  picture  of  old  Venice: 

VENICE 

XV  Century 
By   John   Dos   Passo"3 
The  Doge  goes  down  in  state  to  the  sea 
To  inspect,  with  beady  traders'1  eyes, 
New  cargoes  from  Crete.  Mytilene. 
Cyprus  and  Joppa;  galleys  piled 
With  bales  off  which,  in  all  the  days 
Of  sailing,  the  sea-wind  has  not  blown 
The  dust  of  Arabian  caravans. 

In  velvet  the  Doge  goes  down  to  the  sea, 
And  sniffs  the  dusty  bales  of  spice: 
Pepper  from  Cathay,  nard  anr]  mask; 


Strange  marbles  from  ruined  cities,   packed 

In  unfamiliar-scented  straw 

Black  slaves  sweat  and  grin  in  the  sun. 

Marmosets  pull  at  the  pompous  "owns 

of  burgesses.      Parrots  scream 

And  cling,  swaying,  to  the  ochre  bales       .    . 

Dazzle  of  the  rising  dust  of  trade, 

Smell  of  pitch  and  straining  slaves.       .    . 


And.  out  on  the  green  tide,  toward  the  sea. 
Drift  the  rinds  of  orient  fruits 
Strange  to  the  lips:  bitter,  and  sweet 

New  Year's  resolutions  are  more  the 

subject  of  jest  than  poetry,  but  the  times 
give  warrant  to  a  serious  vein,  and  Leslie's 
Weekly  went  to  an  adept  hand  to  frame 
something  to  which  we  might  all  sul  sci  ibe: 

BALLADE  OF  A  REAL  NEW  YEAH 

By   Richard  Le   Gallienm: 
New  Year!     For  once  let  it  be  new  indeed. 

Nor  to  old  Time  an  empty  compliment ; 
A  true  New  Year  is  the  wide  earth's  sore  need. 

Let  not  this  year  go  as  the  others  went, 

Nor  fleet  on  to  the  old  predicament. 
Paying  its  debts  with  hope  the  year  to  be 

shall  give  back  all  that  the  kind  old  years  lent- 
Make  this  the  Newest  Year  Time  yet  did  see. 

May  it  be  New  and  Happy  in  very  deed! 

Too  many  years  in  use-and-wont  we  spent. 
Nor  strove  from  ancient  follies  to  be  freed. 

Making  vain  vows  void  of  the  heart's  intent. 

Giving  no  thought  to  what  the  new-  vows  meant. 
Living  on  mortgaged  time  luxuriously, 

With  makeshift  and  with  compromise  content: 
Make  this  the  Newest  Year  Time  yet  did  see. 

Avid  of  flowers  and  careless  of  the  seed 
No  more — but  let  us.  to  the  sure  event 

Of  happy  harvests,  water,  prune,  and  weed, 
Making  this  year  Time's  fairest  ornament, 
Far-shining,  as  a  deathless  testament 

And  witness  brave  to  long  Futurity. 
Bow  we  our  heads  as  to  a  sacrament. 

Make  this  the  Newest  Year  Time  yet  did  see. 

ENVOI 

Prince,  (ill  too  long  hath  been  the  argument 
Of  thriftless  speech;  this  year  for  you  and  me 

Shalt  he  all  golden  with  accomplishment — 

Make  this  the  Xewest   Year  Time  get  did  see. 

Aside  from  the  fine  mastery  of  rhyme 
here  there  is  a  cheering  sense  of  triumph 
over  material  things  that  recommends 
this  poem  from  the  London  Mercury: 

THE  OWL 

By   Alexander   Gray 

When  I  was  young  my  heart  inclined 
To  eggs  and  fishes,  moths  and  stamps. 
These  were  the  lodestonas  of  my  mind, 
And  to  my  feet  succeeding  lamps. 

Bui  moths  dissolve  and  stamps  decay. 
Pishes  grow  stale  and  eggs  take  wings; 

And  when  my  childhood  passed  away 
I  put  away  all  childish  things 

Now  am  1  Mammon's  through  and  through, 

And  suffer  in  my  soul  disease 
I  have  forgotten  all  I  knew 

Of  newts  and  lizards,  toads  and  bees. 

Now  am  I  lost.      Long  years  ago 
I  heard  the  gates  of  Heaven  slam: 

Yet  deep  within  my  bones  I  know 
All  that  I  ever  was  I  am. 

To-night  I  felt  the  silent  beat 

<  )f  owlets '  wings — my  blood  rushed  fast. 
Breathless  I  knew  beneath  my  feet 

A  little  outcrop  of  the  past. 
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AN    "ENGLISH   YANKEE''    WHO    INTERPRETED   AMERICA 


A  "LITTLE  GRAY  MAN,  with  alertness  and  benevo- 
lence shining  from  bis  eyes."  died  the  other  day  in  a 
small  town  on  the  southern  seaboard  <>f  England.  The 
name  of  the  English  town  had  its  hour  of  prominence  in  nearly 
every  daily  newspaper  in  t  lie  world  on  the  following  day,  and 
countless  editors  and  writers  of  newspaper  obituaries  joined  in 
placing  the  man  who  had  died  there.  Viscount  James  Bryce, 
among  the  real  builders  of  civilization.  The  little  man,  Scotch 
and  Irish  by  birth,  English  by  training,  partly  American  by 
interest  and  sympathy,  is  credited  not  only  with  writing  history. 
but  with  making  it  as 
well.  His  interests  had 
been  so  largely  centered 

in  the  United  States 
since  the  early  eighties 
that  he  was  sometimes 
referred  to  as  an  "En- 
glish Yankee.*'  Hi- 
chief  work.  entitled 
"The  American  Com- 
monwealth.'" has  been  a 
standard  text-book  in  the 
schools  of  the  United 
States  for  a  general  ion. 
He  interpreted  America 
to  itself  and  to  the  world. 
He  was  "the  most  wide- 
ly and  profoundly  learn- 
ed man  in  the  United 
Kingdom."  "Even  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  not  more 
versatile  in  his  knowl- 
edge than  this  canny 
Scotsman."  He  was 
"the  world's  greatest 
Liberal,"  the  greatest  in- 
fluence in  "  bringing  to- 
gether the  two  branches 
of  the  English-speaking 
race,"  both  through  his 
book  and  through  his 
work  as  British  Ambas- 
sador at  Washington. 
His  general  fund  of 
knowledge  was  "proba- 
bly more  complete  than 
t  hat  of  any  man  alive." 
These  are  some  of  the 
tributes  brought  to  his 
funeral. 

There  was  a  wiry 
physique,  an  immense  source  of  physical,  mental  and  spiritual 
energy,  behind  this  British  scholar  and  diplomat,  who  pre- 
served his  alertness  practically  up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  in 
his  84th  year.  The  New  York  Times,  after  calling  atten- 
tion to  his  great  achievements  in  scholarship  and  statesman- 
ship, adds: 

Bryce,  the  scholar  and  diplomat,  almost  completely  overshad- 
owed Bryce,  the  mountain-climber,  and  many  who  knew  the 
famous  Briton  best  did  not  know  that  his  indomitable  will  and 
rangy  body   had   conquered    the    heights  of    Mount    Ararat — a 


peak  long  considered  one  of  the  impossible  goals  of  the  mountain- 
climber. 

He  started  the  ascent  of  15,000  feet  of  this  monarch  of  the 
skies  in  L876,  with  several  companions  and  six  Cossack  guides. 
On.'  by  one,  the  members  of  the  party  gave  up,  but  Bryce  kepi 
on,  and  when  he  wis  presented  to  the  Archimandrite  of  Etch- 
miad/.in  as  the  man  who  hail  scaled  Massis,  the  native  name  for 
Ararat ,  the  priest   replied  : 

"That  can  not  be.     No  one  h  r   been   up  there.      It    is 

impossible." 

lb-  was  President  of  the  Alpine  Club,  and  many  other  "un- 
assailable" peaks  in  all  parts  of  the  world  knew  the  sure  fool  and 

courage  of  James  Bryce. 


'in 


Reginald  Ha'  nes    Lon  Ion  . 

KNEW    MORE   ABOUT   AMERICA 


Viscount   James  Bryce,  who  died  cm  January  22  in   Sidmouth,  England,  wrote  the 

standard   work  on   the  American  democracy,  and   made  both  American  and  British 

history  during  his  five  years  as  the  British  Ambassador  at  Washington. 


"American  history  will 
be  his  monument." 
a  writer  in  the  Kew 
York  Tn  hum.  It  is 
notable,  the  Philadel- 
phia Record  obsei 
that  he  was  the  first 
British  Ambassador  with- 
out a  title  ever  senl  to 
this  country.  In  those 
days  he  was  plain 
James  Bryce.  One  re- 
markable thing  repeat- 
edly said  of  him,  the 
writer  goes  on.  was 
that  "he  knew  Amer- 
ica better  than  most 
American-."  Through 
his  book,  through  innu- 
merable addresses  in  this 
country,  and  through 
five  years'  service  as 
British  Ambassador  to 
Washington,     we     read: 

Viscount  Bryce  be- 
came one  of  the  mosl 
notable  human  links  in 
t  he  chain  of  friendly  re- 
latiohs  1><  tween  the 
United  state-  ami  Great 
Britain.  The  extent  to 
which  he  made  hi-  per- 
sonality felt  i-  explained 
in  part  by  the  fact  that 
while  he  was  a  scholar 
and  statesman  of  the 
highest  rank,  he  was  al- 
waj  -  v.  tiling  10  meet  peo- 
ple and  to  discuss,  public- 
ly and  it.  a  friendly  waj  . 
topics  of  national  and  in- 
ternational interest . 
He  was  a  man  of  varied  achievements,  and  mere  reference 
to  his  interest  in  America  does  not  by  any  means  sum  up  his 
remarkable  career.  He  was  called  "the  most  versatile  living 
Englishman,"  which  woidd  be  true,  says  one  biographer, 
lie  not  been  born  it  Ireland,  son  of  a  Scotch  father  and  Irish 
mother,  ami  educated  in  Glasgow,  ".hence  he  wei  1  to  Oxford. 
He  wa.s  born  in  Belfast.  May  10.  1838;  his  father  being  Ke\ . 
James  Bryce,  of  Glasgow,  a  clergyman  of  the  established  church, 
and  his  mother,  Margaret  Young)  Bryce,  of  County  Antrim. 
Ireland.  He  was  educated  in  the  high  school  and  Universitj  of 
Glasgow,  ami  subsequently  gained  a  scholarship  at  Oxford,  from 
which  he  obtained  his  B.  A.  degree  in  1802,  and  his  I).  ( '.  I.,  in 
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1870.     He  afterwards  added  to  bis  honors  degrees  in  rnan\   of 
tlic  mosl  famous  universities  in  the  vvorl  I. 

In  1866  he  was  appointed  Under-Si  en  tar?  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs:  he  served  as  Chancellor  for  the  Dnchy  of  Lancaster, 
which  gave  him  a  scat  in  thi  Gladstone  Cabinet,  and  li.  was 
president  of  the  board  of  trade  in  the  Rosebery  government. 
With  the  Liberals  in  power  again  in  1906,  Bryee  was  made  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  a  post  for  which  he  was  preeminently 
fitted,  as  he  alwaj  s  had  been  a  friend  to  In  land  and  an  exponent 
of  Home  Rule.  After  hi  lding  this  post  for  thirteen  months  in 
the  Campbell-Bannerman  Ministry,  he  resigned  to  accept  King 
Edward  VI J  's  appointment  of  him  as  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  i"  succ  e<3  Sb  Henry  Mortimer  Durand.  The  appoint- 
ment met  with  unhersal  approval  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

He  held  candor  to  be  the  keynote  of  successful  diplomacy, 
thus  anticipating  a  great  deal  of  the  modern  outcry  against 
"secret  diplomacy."  During  his  incumbency  at  Washington, 
we  are  told,  "he  discust  freely  and  publicly  all  questions  which 
came  up  to  threaten  the  harmony  of  existing  relations."  As 
1  he  writer  recalls: 

Among  the  important  disputes  that  were  settled  through  his 
diplomatic  skill  was  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  controversy, 
which  went  to  The  Hague  Tribunal.  He  also  handled  1  he  general 
arbitration  treaty  of  1908  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  and  was  prominently  associated  in  the  settlement  of 
disputes  involving  this  country  and  ( 'anada,  one  being  the  famous 
waterways  treaty,  and  others  involving  controversies  over  the 
international  boundary  line.  In  connection  with  the  Cana- 
dian reciprocity  negotiations,  Bryce  was  also  much'  in  the  public 
eye.  appearing  in  favor  of  the  scheme,  which,  however,  collapsed 
on  referendum  to  the  <  Canadian  people. 

Unionist  member-  of  the  British  Parliament  made  us<   oi   thi 
reciprocity  failure  as  a  means  to  attack  both  the  Governmenl 
and  Bryce.  some  of  the  more  radical  leader-  going  so  far  as  to 
say   that    the  Ambassador   had   permitted   President   Tafl    "to 
hatch  a  plot  to  win  Canada  from  allegiance  to  the  <  down." 

Humors  of  his  resignation  as  Ambassador  were  currenl  for 
many  months,  but  it  was  not  until  the  late  fall  of  H']_'  that 
Bryce  relinquished  his  posl  at  Washington,  with  the  de-ire  to 
devote  himself  to  literature.  A  number  of  perplexing  problems 
wen-  then  pending,  among  oilier  things  the  Panama  ("ana!  tolls 
question.  and  it  was  said  1>>  some  <>f  Bryce 's  friend-  thai  h< 
feared  a  breakdown  in  his  health. 

shortly  after  his  return  to  England  the  distinguishe  1  scholar 
was  elevated  to  t  he  peerage,  being  created  Viseoun1  »f  Dechmont. 

At  the  age  of  se\ enty-six  years,  when  the  European  War  broke 
out,  Viscount  Bryce  enlisted  in  the  service  of  his  country  by 
accepting  an  appointment  as  chairman  of  a  special  commission 
to  investigate  alleged  atrocities  committed  by  the  Germans  in 
their  invasion  of  Belgium.  It  was  an  arduous  task  to  -if  all 
of  the  evidence,  luit  Lord  Bryce  devoted  himself  to  it  with  a 
thoroughness  that  has  characterized  all  his  previous  research. 
The  result  was  a  voluminous  report  sustaining,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  commission,  the  charges  that  the  <  Germans  had  commit  ted 
innumerable  violations  of  the  laws  of  humanity  in  Belgium. 

Throughout  the  conflict,  the  famous  statesman,  diplomat  am] 
author  was  active  in  many  oilier  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  cot  - 
dition  of  war  victims,  notably  the  Armenians  and  Poles.  In 
1*. 1 1 7  details  of  what  were  known  as  the  "Bryce  scheme"  for  a 
League  to  Enforce  Peace  were  made  public.  They  antedated, 
by  two  years.  Lord  Bryce  indicated,  the  proposal  advocated  by- 
former  President  Taft  and  indorsed  by  former  President  Wilson. 
and  out  of  these  and  other  discussions  grew  the  League  of  Nations. 

In  August,  1921,  Lord  Bryce,  in  a  lecture  before  the  Institute 
of  Politics  at  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass..  declared 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  had  received  nothing  but  censure  in 
Europe,  and  had  resulted  in  "sowing  thi  seeds  of  future  wars." 
He  declared  that  one  unprecedented  and  painful  feature  of  the 
war  was  that  "'the  victors  hear  as  much  resentment  as  the  van- 
quished." He  saw  danger  of  fresh  eonflicl  on  the  Rhine,  in  the 
Tyrol,  tin   Balkans,  Russia  and  Turkey. 

Lord  Bryce  was  particularly  severe  on  the  Turk-,  whom  he 
blamed  for  starting  European  wars.  lie  urged  early  in  the  war 
that  the  Turk  should  be  "driven  out  of  Europe,"  and.  in  an 
appeal  to  the  United  States  to  succor  the  Armenians,  .said  that 
nearly  1,000,000  of  them  had  been  exterminated  in  one  year  by 
i  hen-  hereditary  enemies. 

Lord  Bryce-  own  story  of  how  he  cann  to  write  "The  Ameri- 
can Commonwealth"  was  told  by  him  at  a  Pilgrims'  Societj 
dinner  in  New  York  some  years  ago.      He  had  read  extensively 


of  America  for  seventeen  years  previous  to  his  first  visit  here  in 
1^70.  but  his  actual  contact  with  this  country  was  had  through 
only  three  "flying  visits,"  as  he  called  them,  before  he  wrote 
Ids  hook. 

"It  never  occurred  to  me  that  my  book  would  be  read  by 
more  than  a  few  persons  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,"  said  he. 
"so  I  could  speak  with  more  freedom. 

"I  wrote  it  for  Europeans — those  benighted  Europeans  who 
did  not  know  what  America  was,  and  what  she  would  become. 
And  the  book  was  really  written  by  yourselves.  It  was  put  to- 
gether  out  of  many  conversations  I  had,  not  only  with  statesmen 
in  the  halls  of  Congress,  but  at  dinner  parties,  on  the  decks  of 
steamship-,  in  smoking-cars,  with  drivers  of  wagons  on  Western 
prairie-,  with  ward  politicians  and  city  bosses." 

The  author  of  "The  American  Commonwealth,"  whom  former 
Premier  Balfour  once  called  "the  greatest  living  authority  on 
the  American  Constitution,"  brought  out  another  work  in  April, 
1921,  a  two- volume  book  on  "Democracy."   His  conclusions  run: 

I.  It  has  maintained  public  order  while  securing  the  liberty 
"i   the  individual  citizen. 

II.  It  has  given  a  civil  administration  as  efficient  as  other 
forms  of  government  have  provided. 

III.  Its  legislation  has  been  more  generally  directed  to  the 
welfare  of  the  poorer  classes  than  has  been  that  of  other  govern- 
ments. 

IV .  It  lias  not  been  inconstant  or  ungrateful. 

V.  It  has  not  weakened  patriotism  or  courage. 

VI.  It  has  been  often  wasteful,  and  usually  extravagant. 

VII.  It  has  not  produced  general  contentment  in  each  nation. 

VIII.  It  has  done  little  to  improve  international  relations  and 
insure  peace;  has  not  diminished  class  selfishness  (witness  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand);  had  not  fostered  a  cosmopolitan 
humanitarianism  nor  mitigated  the  dislike  of  men  of  a  different 
color. 

IX.  It  has  not  extinguished  corruption  and  the  malign  influ- 
ences wealth  can  exert  upon  government. 

X.  It  has  not  removed  the  fear  of  revolutions. 

XL  It  has  not  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  state  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  most  honest  and  capable  citizens. 

XII.  Nevertheless  it  has.  taken  all  in  all,  given  better  practical 
results  than  either  the  Rule  of  One  Man  or  the  Rule  of  a  Class, 
for  it  has  a  I  ha-t  extinguished  many  of  the  evils  by  which  they 

were  defaced. 

Viscount  Bryce  describes  in  detail  the  development,  the  work- 
ings  and  the  most  recent  developments  in  France,  Switzerland, 
the  United  States,  ("anada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  In 
genera]  he  finds  thai  democracy  is  spreading,  but  that  the  repu- 
tation  and  moral  authority  of  elected  legislatures  is  declining, 
their  power  in  some  cases  passing  to  the  executive.  In  some 
countries  popular  sovereignty  is  being  advanced  by  the  use  of 
the  initiative  -uid  the  referendum.  Governments  are  taking  on 
new  functions  which  increase  the  power  of  bureaucracies.  The 
shifting  of  population  from  rural  districts  to  the  cities  creates 
mw  perils  for  popular  government,  and  the  growth  of  Social- 
ism  and  labor  unions  create  new  problems.  Less,  indeed,  has 
n  achieved  by  democracy  than  the  great  Liberals  of  the  past 
have  expected.     But,  we  read  in  conclusion: 

Nothing  has  happened  to  destroy  the  belief  that  among  the 
citizens  of  free  countries  the  sense  of  duty  and  the  love  of  peace 
will  grow  steadily  stronger.  The  experiment  has  not  failed, 
for  the  world  is  after  all  a  better  place  than  it  was  under  other 
kinds  of  government,  and  the  faith  that  it  may  be  made  better 
-till  survives.  Without  Faith  nothing  is  accomplished,  and 
Hope  is  the  mainspring  of  Faith.  Throughout  the  course  of 
history  every  winter  of  despondency  has  been  followed  by  a 
joyous  springtime  of  hope. 

Hope,  often  disappointed  but  always  renewed,  is  the  anchor 
by  which  the  ship  that  carries  democracy  and  its  fortunes  will 
have  to  ride  out  this  latest  storm  as  it  has  ridden  out  many 
storms  before.  There  is  an  Eastern  story  of  a  king  with  an 
uncertain  temper  who  desired  his  astrologer  to  discover  from 
the  stars  when  his  death  would  come.  The  astrologer,  having 
■  a-)  the  horoscope,  replied  that  he  could  not  find  the  date,  but 
had  assertained  only  this  that  the  king's  death  would  follow 
immediately  on  his  own.  So  may  it  be  said  that  Democracy  will 
never  perish  till  after  Hope  has  expired." 
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HAPPY  DAYS  GUARDING  THE  FOREIGN 
PEACE  DELEGATES 

HAVE  YOU  SEEN  the  movies  of  the  Armamenl  Con- 
ference? Did  you  notice  that,  whenever  a  delegate 
appeared,  there  appeared  at  his  unconscious  elbow  a 
simple  citizen,  hand  in  overcoat  pocket'/  "Well."'  writes  Reginald 
Wright  Kauffman,  the  novelist,  who  lately  collected  some  experi- 
ence by  acting  as  a  Secret  Service  man.  "we  were  the  simple 
citizens.  The  overcoat  pockets  held  our  guns.  We  were  mere 
Special  Agents,  whom  Mr.  Hums  had  instructed  to  guard  those 
delegates."  Then'  was  need  for  the  guarding,  of  course,  even 
(ho  nothing  happened  to  show  the  public  the  need  for  it. 
The  Department  of  Justice  had  to  lake  note  of  the  fact  that,  even 
tho  American  crowds  cheered  Mr.  Balfour,  "there  was  trouble 
in  India,  and  there  were  Hindus  in  the  United  States— no!  to 
mention  some  irate  Irish- 
men." The  same  American 
crowds  hailed  impartially 
Briand,  and  Shanzer  and  Dr. 
Koo,  withoul  taking  into  con- 
sideration that  the  majority 
of  Chinamen  in  our  country 
are  Cantonese,  whose  govern- 
ment is  at  war  with  that  in 
Dr.  Koo's  Peking.  The  Amer- 
ican authorities  had  to  remem- 
ber, also,  the  recent  "unpub- 
lished incident  of  the  rotten 
eggs  cast  at  the  French  military 
mission  to  the  obsequies  of 
Italy's  Unknown  Soldier." 
Finally,  there  were  the  Bolshe- 
viki  and  the  militant  anar- 
chists, always  attracted  In- 
gatherings of  the  world's 
rulers.  "Our  job  was  to  see 
that  they  didn't  try  to  bag 
several  big  birds  with  one 
stone,"  says  Mr.  Kauffman. 
writing  in  Leslie's  Weekly.  As 
for  details  of  the  job,  he  con- 
tinues: 


with  them— whieh  frequentlj  meant  the  meager  seniing  in  of 
cards,  but  sometimes  included  visits  between  diplomats  'hat  the 
newspapers  would  have  paid  well  to  be  told  of.  We  took  our  men 
to  unnumbered  receptions  and  dinners  — "  si  uffed  delegate"  musl 
have  been  Washington's  pibci  ill  re- i  fin, i,  fought  to  gel  them 
their  motors  afterwards,  and  man;,  a  nine  sat  outside  their 
secrel  consultations  iill  daylight,  did  appear.  Wh<  □  there  was  ;> 
crowd,  which  was  niu-t  of  the  time,  we  stood  on  running-boards 
and  "shooed"  it  away;  when  there  wasn't,  we  expected  tin 
sassin  ;  I  <  ach  appan  atl     d<  -<  rted  corner. 

Tin  w  >rkwasall  compos    !  of  only  two  ingredients-  -strennosity 
and  strain. 

The  delegates  numbered  hundreds  -counting  experts 
special  assistants  and  technical  advisen — whereas  we,  to  put  it 
mildly,  didn't.  Then  fore,  one  of  m\  tasks  was  to  ask  '!:<• 
responsil  le  head  of  each  mi-don  which  of  it-  members  could  be 
most  easily  spared;  we  didn'1  intend  to  to--  anybodj  to  the 
lions,  but  we  manifestly  couldn'1  give  an  agent  to  each; 
men   for   whom   i  hey    wanted    protection    we    would    undertake 

to  guard. 


Courtess  of  "Le&lie'a  Illustrated  Weekly,*' 

A   SECRET   AGENT    WITH 

"There  was  a    Frenchman   attache* 
witty  Washington    observer,  "who 
the  pirtun  s  of  Ga 


Our  work  was   tit  si    pre\en- 
tive,  then  prehensive  and  lastly 

punitive.  We  were  to  forestall  trouble,  if  possible;  failing  that, 
to  arrest  the  trouble-maker  with  the  least  degree  to  publicity, 
and,  failing  that,  to  dispatch  him  to  the  bourne  "where  the  wicked 
cease  from  troubling"  altogether — and  to  do  it  quickly. 

Those  duties  obviously  forbid  my  telling  some  things,  but  do 
not  suppose  that,  because  no  attacks  succeeded,  none  was 
attempted. 

Burns  had  said  to  us: 

"If  the  delegate  you're  guarding  is  shot,  it  will  be  a  disgrace 
for  you  not  to  ha\e  been  killed  first." 

We  were  toprevent  all  unpleasantness — the  over-demonstrative 
crowd  as  well  as  the  jeering  crowd;  all  jostling,  all  cab  delay  s,  all 
impoliteness.     Burns's  rules  were  succinct: 

"Don't  force  yourself  on  your  delegate. 

"Don't  force  your  authority  on  the  public. 

"Don't  adveilise  what  you  are — to  the  crowds. 

"You're  there  to  protect  your  people — don't  let  them  imagine 
you're  there  to  spy  on  them." 

Our  orders  were  to  be  as  inconspicuous  as  our  duties  permitted 
— Bun  s  made  me  buy  a  five- dollar  black  felt  hat  to  replace  an 
expensive,  pre-war  Austrian  velour. 

Day  or  night  the  agent  must  never  let  his  delegate  out  of  his 
field  cf  vision,  out  of  the  reach  of  his  voice,  save  when  the  dele- 
gate was  behind  locked  doors.  The  guard  must  never  intrude, 
yet  i:  ever  be  absent.    And  he  must  nevei  look  as  if  he  was  a  guard. 

There  was  no  eight-hour  day  and  no  day  off.  We  met  "our 
men"  when  they  came  down-stairs  to  breakfast,  rode  with  their 
chauffeurs  to  general  and  special  meetings,  and  we  paid  calls 


Tin    ( 'hinese  «  en   i  specially 

frank  a  bom  it.  reports  Mr. 
Kauffman  "Only  Koo.  Wang. 
Sze  and  Chow,"  thej  -aid.  "The 
rest-  -no  matter."  Tin-  British 
specified  with  equal  clarity, 
alt  ho  the  writer  doe-  not  in- 
form us  who  were  to  be  saved, 
in  case  of  necessity,  and  who 
were  "no  matter."    Bowever   - 

Some  of  the  delegation-. 
tho  expressing  willingness  t< 
write  a  special  list,  were  al- 
ways "very  busy."  Therefore, 
from  their  reluctant  verbal 
statements,  I  myself  dictated 
letters  thai  were  addre-t  to  Mr. 
Burns,  and  that  they  signed. 
Thus,  whatever  happened  to 
the  unspecified,  our  hand- 
would  be  clean. 

Department  of  Justice  agent - 
did  not  have  all  the  work  to 
do.  Most  of  the  delegations 
had  imported  men  of  their  own 
nationality,  but  these  Were 
considerably  handicapped  by 
a  strange  city  and  an  alien 
tongue.  There  was  a  French- 
man attached  to  Briand's  per- 
son who  must  have  drest  him- 
self from  the  picture  of  Gaboriau's  Lecoq.  The  Chinese  secrel 
service  men  we  long  mistook,  on  the  other  hand,  for  humble 
stenographers.  The  British,  whose  costumes  gave  them  away 
only  by  the  manner  in  which  their  wilful  ties  would  desert  their 
collar  buttons,  betrayed  their  position  through  their  mistrust  of 
us.  They  were  at  our  heels  so  long  as  we  were  inside  the  Em- 
bassy. 

We  were  helped,  too  they  called  it  helping),  by  certain  membi 
of  the  American  Military  Intelligence,  some  of  the  Slate  Depart- 
ment's particular  Secret  Service  and  several  men  of  the  properly 
50-called  Secret  Service — that  bureau  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
im  nt  thus  named.  Does  my  esprit  de  c<>r/>s  nick  me  into  a  par- 
tizan  spirit?  Anyhow,  here  are  a  few  anecdotes  of  these  assis- 
tants: 

A  distinguished  member  of  the  French  delegation  was  talkinu 
in  my  hearing  to  his  secretary.  It  seemed  that  an  officer  of  the 
United  States  M.  1.  had  escorted  this  delegate  into  a  department 
store,  lost  him  there,  and  not  recovered  him  until  dinner-time, 
four  hours  later. 

"Ca  va  huh,  mais  i>oiir<i>i<ii  dire  de  Vintelligence  d'un  /</  set 
During  the  Battle  of  Arlington — I  mean  the  unpoliced  eonfu- 
-i'  n    of    the    burial    of    America's    "Unknown    Soldier" — I    was 
riding  in  the  closed  car  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wellington  Koo — Dr.  Koo 
i-  the  ( 'hinese  minister  to  the  court  of  St.  Jam.-'- — when  an  unos- 
tentatious personage  wearing  a  tweed  hat,  a  green  tie  and  a 
shepherd-  plaid  suit  thrust  his  red  face  in  ai  the  open  window. 
"Who've  you  got  there'.'"  he  loudly  demanded.     "I  belon- 
the  Secret  Service  and  have  a  right  to  know." 


\LL  THE  TRIMMINGS 

1   to    Briand's  person.''   reports  a 
must    have    drest    himself    from 
boriau's  Lecoq." 
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1  told  him  quietly  that  I  thought  he  had  no  such  prerogative. 
"I  belong  to  the  real  Secrel   Service,"  he  repeated,  'iand  I'll 
have  you  arrested  for  impudence." 

I  am  still  at  liberty.     The  Secret  Service,  in  port,  guards  the 
President;  but  it  gets  its  training  through  its  oilier  duty-      i 
detection  of  counterfeiters. 

That  mix-up  at  Arlington,  and  for  ten  miles  an  nun  1.  is  a 
scandal,  continues  Mr.  Kauffman.  which  has  been  sufficiently 
celebrated.     He  testifies: 

In  France  I  saw  some  horrid  congestion  when,  during  the  war. 
five  American  divisions  were  poured  into  roads  that,  the  French 
had  warned  us,  would  bear,  at  most,  two.  It  was  nothing  to  this. 
An  unhappy  Secret  Service  man  squirmed  through  the  jam  of 
automobiles,  shrieking  an  ingenuous  invitation  to  any  ambitious 
assassin: 

"I've  got  the  French  Premier  here.    Please  give  us  gangwa  y !  " 

He  mislaid  Mr.  Briand  in  the  crush,  at  about  10.30,  and  next 
saw  his  ward  at  breakfast  on  the  following  morning. 

Nevertheless  Arlington  had  one  good  effect.  Secretary  Hughes, 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  his  Secret  Service  conductor,  had  to  leave 


Courtesy  oi      Leslie's  El  ekly." 

"I  AM  AFEAID  YOl    HAVE  MISTAKEN  THAT  FOR  YOUR  CMBRELLA 
With   these  polite  words,  a    Chinese  delegate   persuaded  a   departing  -."i<sr    to   leave 
behind  a  valuable  bottle.     Procuring   .m<l   guarding  the  liquor  supplj  <>f  the  foreign 
delegates  was  not  1 1 1  *  -  leasl  important  work  "f  American  Secret  Service  Agents. 


his  car  and  start  on  afoot.    He  was  picked  up  by  a  genero 
and  hauled  to  the  ceremonies.     As  a  resull   he  nearly  alv 
walked  to  the  conference  sessions  —raced  along  with  a  no!   ver? 
well  rolled  umbrella  in  violent  action  as  a  cane.  Assistant-Secre- 
tary   Robert   Woods   I!li>s  perspiring  beside   him,  and   a    3 
Service  "operative"  operating  far  in  the  rear. 

It  was  a  State  Department    man   who  stopt    a    lad  iad 

lost  her  card  to  the  first  plenary  session. 

"Airs.  Coolidge?    What's  vour  husband's  first  name?" 

"Calvin." 

"What's  his  business?" 

"Vice-President." 

"Vice-President  of  what'.'" 

The  worst  trouble  that  we  agents  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
had  was  soon  overcome.  Some  of  the  foreign  delegates,  used  to 
European  espionage,  were,  just  at  first,  afraid  that  guarding  them 
was  not  our  only  province.  Until  they  understood  us,  they  re- 
sorted to  all  sorts  of  evasions,  and  it  was  rather  hard  to  keep 
track  of  them  when  they  lived  in  hotels  and  had  all  the  shifting 
lobby  to  escape  from. 

There  was  a  Frenchman — he,  too,  shall  be  nameless — who 
loved  to  trick  his  warder.  He  would  aimlessly  parade  the  ground 
floor  of  the  New  Willard,  with  its  three  exits,  bow  yawningly  ■.. 
his  guardian,  peep  out  of  a  doorway,  pretend  to  turn  back  and 
then  whisk  into  a  waiting  car  and  be  a  block  away  before  his 
agenl  could  put  down  the  evening  paper. 

Minister  Sze  gave  another  sort  of  trouble.     He  had  ; a  for 

months  an   undisturbed   resident    of  Washington,  and  eouldn' 
understand  wh\  he  should  need  projection. 


"I'm  not  going  more  than  five  blocks,"  he  would  say  at 
10  p.  m..  "and  so  no  guard  is  necessary." 

It  had  to  he  explained  to  him  that  the  neighborhood  of  his  own 
residence  was  precisely  the  place  where  he  ought  to  be  guai-ded. 
because  it  was  there  that  any  trouble-maker  would  look  for  him. 
When,  however,  as  in  the  Chinese  case,  most  of  the  delegates 
lived  'inder  one  roof,  the  task  was  simplified.  We  had  an  agent 
sleep  in  the  hallway  of  "the  Chinese  house."  as  we  called  it.  He 
would  "retire"  in  utter  publicity  at  1  a.  m.,  rise  to  admit  late 
returners  and  answer  phone  calls  and  be  permanently  awakened 
by  the  scrub  women  at  four  in  the  morning. 

One  evening  our  agent,  riding  with  the  driver  of  one  of  the 
Italians'  cars,  was  alarmed  by  cries  from  the  tonneau.  He  knew 
that  they  were  on  their  way  to  the  temporary  hiding-place  of  a 
most  distinguished  diplomat,  that  the  trip  was  secret,  and  that 
-*  aluable  papers  wrere  being  taken  along. 

"Stop  the  car!"  cried  the  passenger.  "Stop  it  at  once!  Some- 
thing terrible  has  happened." 

The  automobile  was  halted  in  the  center  of  Washington's 
busiest  street,  just  at  theater  time.  The  agent  leapt  to  the 
asphalt. 

"It  is  lost  !"  shrieked  the  passenger.    "Alas,  it  is  lost!" 
A  crowd  gathered. 
"What's  missing'.'"  asked  the  agent 
"Something — something — ■    Have  you  an  electric 
torch?" 

The  agent  had  a  pocket  lamp  and  produced  it. 
They  searched  the  street  for  fifty  yards  behind  the 
car;  then  they  searched  the  car,  ripping  up  its  uphol- 
stery. The  delegate  was  vociferous  about  every- 
thing except  just  what  it  was  that  was  missing.  The 
aye  tit  had  visions  of  a  secret  treaty. 

Then  they  found  the  lost  article.  They  found  it 
on  the  floor  of  the  car.  It  was  the  delegate's  plain 
gold  rear  collar-button. 

The  question  of  liquor  in  this  dry  land  played  a 
considerable  part  in  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the 
Conference.    Mr.  Kauffman  reports: 

The  French  were  polite,  even  tho  they  did  make 
Washington's  mouth  water  by  drinking  their  diplo- 
matic wines  in  the  open  dining-room;  but  it  was 
the  Japanese  who  were  the  most  lavish  with  refresh- 
ment. At  one  Japanese  dinner  the  Oriental  butler 
— so  the  story  runs — insisted  on  eating  with  the 
guests,  and  when  the  host  asked  the  American  on 
guard — he  wasn't  one  of  our  men — to  remove  the 
offender,  the  American  was  so  "confused"  that  he 
assailed  instead  a  titled  Japanese.  The  gentleman 
from  Tokyo  took  the  incident  in  as  good  part  as  did 
the  Chinese  delegate  when  he  politely  requested  one 
of  his  callers  to  leave  behind  him  a  quart  bottle 
that  he  was  inadvertently  carrying  away. 
"I  think  you  have  mistaken  that  for  your  umbrella." 
This  wine  came  from  New  York.  Members  of  the  Chinese  del- 
egal  ion  sailing  from  England  had  ordered  it  put  aboard  then  ship 
a  i  ( 'herbourg,  but  it  missed  the  connection  and  followed  on  a  later 
boat.  Some  of  the  Chinamen  suggested  that  a  plot  had  delayed 
ii;  o'hers  wanted  to  know  why  it  hadn't  been  shipped  to  the 
port  of  Baltimore,  anyhow.  The  fact  remains  that  we  had  to 
gel  it  to  Washington  for  them  within  twenty-four  hours  if  their 
first  reception  were  not  to  fail  because  of  drought,  and  our  expe- 
rience was  that  it  is  a  deal  harder  to  get  alcohol  legally  than 
illegally.  There  were  all  sorts  of  papers  to  be  sworn  to  and  per- 
mit- to  be  secured  from  departments,  bureaus  and  divisions. 
They  leased  a  truck  for  $500,  and  so  much  per  mile,  and  then 
discarded  it  in  favor  of  a  special  box-car  attached  to  an  express 
train.  Two  of  our  Manhattan  agents  brought  this  good  news 
from  (  rhenl  to  Aix,  and  dashed  up  to  their  destination  just  as  the 
first  guests  arrived.  The  Chinese  secret  service  man  that  accom- 
panied them  said  it  mad"  him  more  nervous  than  the  assassina- 
tion of  ( 'arranza. 

"You  saw  that?"   I  asked. 
"  1   was  there." 

'The  assassins  shot   through  a   window   of  the  hut?" 
"They  shot  right  through  the  thin  wall." 

"  Were   \  oil    inside?" 

"No." 

There  were  a  number  of  secret  -  «  hich  he  might  tell,  if  he  would, 
VIr  Kauffman  admits,  and  he  hints  at  some  of  I  hem  in  these 
concluding  paragraphs: 
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How  influential  were  the  ladies  of  the  delegations;  whether  Lord 
Lee  jumped  with  surprize  when  Mr.  Hughes  threw  his  naval 
ratio  bombshell;  why  an  important  diplomat  once  left  his  over- 
coat at  home  and  so  lost  his  country  something  of  what  it  mosl 
desired;  how  nervous  Mr.  Balfour  was  when,  tearing  his  coat 
lapels,  he  attempted  his  reply  to  Mr.  Briand,  or  the  reasons  for 
certain  verbal  changes  in  what  Admiral  Kato  had  planned  on  an 
important  occasion  to  say. 

You  don't  know  these  things,  and  I  sha'n'1  tell  you. 

But  there  is  one  detail  as  to  which  temptation  is  too  strong. 
I  had  always  wondered  what  secrets  ambassadors  and  their 
wives  discus)  when  they  came 
away  from  ambassadorial  din- 
ners. In  "Washington  was  my 
chance  to  hear.  1  sat  close  to 
a  minister  plenipotentiary  and 
his  spouse  immediately  after 
such   an  affair. 

"My  dear,"  said  the  lady, 
"I  thought  the  ice-cream 
lovely,  and — oh,  yes — Mr. 
Hughes  himself  told  me  he  had 
never  seen  such  flowers!"' 


OHIO'S  GIRL  MAYOR 
"HAS  EM  SCARED" 

MISS  AMY  A.  KAU- 
KONEN. who,  at 
twenty-five  years  of 
age,  steps  into  the  chief  exec- 
utive position  in  the  sizeable 
town  of  Fairport.  Ohio,  has 
issued  a  challenge  to  her  brother 
mayors  of  the  country  by  an- 
nouncing that  Fairport  hence- 
forth is  going  to  get  along  with- 
out bootleggers,  moonshiners, 
disorderly  resorts,  or  anything 
of  that  sort.  The  announce- 
ment is  not  going  to  end  the 
matter,  either,  it  appears,  for 
a  staff  correspondent  of  the 
Cleveland  Press  reports  that 
even  in  the  short  time  since 
January  1  that  Mayor  Amy 
has  been  on  the  job,  the  boot- 
leggers have  gone  into  hiding. 
The  new  Mayor  has  hardly 
started  her  campaign  against 
John  Barleycorn,  and  yet  the 
results  of  her  general  clean-up 
policy  are  said  to  be  so  strik- 
ingly apparent  that  "residents 
are  unable  to  account  for  the 
sudden  dryness." 

Mayor  Kaukonen.  recently  elected  on  a  "dry"  ticket,  is 
entitled  to  put  an  "M.D."  after  her  name  in  spite  of  her  few 
years,  and  she  is  said  to  be  "perhaps  the  youngest  mayor 
of  either  sex  in  the  United  States."  Her  first  official  act 
was  to  appoint  a  brand  new  police  force,  consisting  of  three' 
members.  The  police  force,  naturally,  and  also  most  of  the 
"good  citizens"  are  reported  to  be  ready  to  help  her  show  what 
a  lady  mayor  even  tho  young  and  good-looking,  is  able  to  do 
in  cleaning  up  a  town.  She  seems  "very  determined."  ob- 
serves a  reporter  who  interviewed  her  for  the  Pittsburgh 
Gazette-Times: 

When  she  announces  a  policy  her  voice,  tho  sweet,  lias  a 
ring  of  firmness,  and  the  sua])  of  her  jaw  indicates  that  -lie 
means  every  word  she  says.  Her  adventure  in  politics  came, 
she  says,  "because    she  didn't    believe   any  man    had  the  cour- 


Ijy  (Jnderwud  &  Untie 

HER   HONOR 


some  interviewers  say  that  she  is  twenty-five  years  old.  others, 
twenty-three;  and  one  of  them  refers  to  her  as  "a  pretty,  petite 
blonde,"  but  all  agree  that  she  i-  patting  up  a  good  fight  against  the 
bootleggers  who  are  trying  to  make  Fairport.  Ohio,  a  connecting 
link  fora  whisky  ring,     she  i-;.  physician,  and  believes  in  short  skirts 


age  necessary  to  wipe  out   the  dives,"  and  so,  she  decided,   it 
was  up  to  her. 

A  newly  chosen  council  i-  giving  her  whole-hearted  sup- 
port. Every  nomination  made  for  office  at  the  organization 
meeting  was  promptly  confirmed,  and  members  of  the  council, 
which  is  dominated  by  the  "stronger  sex,"  are  high  in  the 
coiiiim  Is   of  the  youl  hful  leader. 

The  population  of  the  little  city  includes  a  large  number  of 
persons  of  foreign  birth,  mosth  Finn- and  Hungarians.  These, 
with  the  greal  portion  of  < he  2,000  adult  males  find  employ- 
ment   on   the  docks.     Fairport    ha-  long  enjoyed  a   reputation 

a-  a  wide-open  town,  and 
liquor  of  all  kinds,  reports 
say,  has  been  easy  u>  find, 
from  good  old  bonded  whisky, 
brought  across  the  lake  from 
Canada,  to  the  decoctions  of 
I  hose  who  "  mal:e  their  own'" 
in  cellars  and  garret  -. 

A  change  i-  already  ap- 
parent declares  a  Cleveland 
paper  which  recently  sent  a 
correspondent  to  investigate 
bootlegging  conditions  jn 
Mayor  Amy's  town.  The 
correspondent  reports: 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  boot- 
leggers did  a  rushing  business, 
and  didn't  care  who  knew  it. 
They  were  preparing  to  make 
1022  their  "big  year." 

Then  Amy  Kaukonen  be- 
came a  candidate,  and  an- 
nounced her  intention  to  run 
the  bootleggers  out  of  the  town. 
Denizens  of  the  rum  world 
wondered  at  first.  Then  they 
worried.  And  now  that  she's 
in  office,  the  bootleggers  are 
scared. 

"It's  queer."  says  one  old- 
timer.  "She  hasn't  had  a 
chance  to  start  action  against 
the  raisin  jack  boys,  yet  they've 
gone  into  hiding. 

"They  seem  to  be  waiting 
to  see  if  she  meant  what  sin- 
said." 

Tlie  girl  mayor  says  the 
bootleggers  soon  will  find  out 
whether  she  meant  it. 

The  odds  are  against  her. 
The      town      is      practically 
"broke." 

She  has  only  a  deputy  mar- 
shal and  two  subordinate  offi- 
cers to  wage  her  fight  against 
booze,  while  the  ranks  of  the 
bootleggers  are  filled  to  over- 
flowing. 

Mayor   Kaukonen 's  fore 
so  small  that    she  intends  to  lead  liquor   raids   herself. 

"This  doesn't  mean  I'm  going  to  be  a  second  Carrie  Nation." 
-In    says.      "  It  's  just  that  we  need  all  the  raiders  we»can  get." 
This  girl   mayor  take-  her  job  seriously. 

Hut    she   doesn't     regard    herself  as    unusual.       It's    just    tin- 
ea-   of  a  law-enforcement  city  executive  who  means    busin<  -- 
she    has   absolute  confidence    that     the   people   who   elected 
Iter  want   liquor  laws  enforced  and  the  town  cleaned  up. 
she  also  is  a  physician. 

"The  citizens  of  Fairport  are  not  against  prohibition,  but 
some  are  still  mourning  th<  late  John  Barleycorn,"  said  Mayor 
Kaukonen. 

"Consequently,    tiny    are   prone    to   hold   seances   in  cellars 
and   attics.      Then    they    revive    John's    ghost    by    means    of   a 
copper  coil,  and  place  it  in   a  tall-necked  bottle. 
"  It  costs  other  mourners  about  sl.~>  a  bottle. 
"This   stuff   acts    on    the    average    man    like    dynamite    in   a 
Stove.      Manv  times  the  result  is  a  funeral. 


MAYOR.    AMY    KAUKONEN. 
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"  I  *m  going  to  clean  up.      In   six  months   there   won't    !>.■  a 

bootlegger  or  bottle  of   raisinjack  within  a    mile    of    Fairport. 

I  Inotlegging  is  like  a  lingering  disease.     When  you  think  you 
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have  it  cured,  it  takes  another  form  and  a  new 
to  eradicate,  but   it  can  be  done. 

""  I  mean  what  1  say. 

"I  detest  a  hypocrite.  Many  a  man  who  gets  up  at  prayer- 
meetings  and  rails  against  liquor,  later  sneaks  up  an  alley  ami 
pours  down  his  sanctified  throat  some  bootlegger 's  concoction 
that  would  make  an  Egyptian  mummy  do  a  Highland  fling. 

"I  know  a  clergyman  who  waxes  eloquent  on  enforcing  the 
Volstead  act.  yet  he  rents  his  property  to  the  proprietor  of  a 
blind  tiger. 

"The  fact  that  liquor  is  legally  hard 
to  obtain  seems  to  make  it  more  desir- 
able. People  who  seldom  gave  it  a 
thought  before  now  seem  to  have 
moonshine   on   the   brain. 

"Last  week  two  men  came  to  my 
physician's  office.  One  went  into  con- 
vulsions. His  friend  demanded  a  whisky 
prescription.  I  informed  him  I  never 
wrote  prescriptions  for  whisky.  The 
other  man  revived  quickly  saying,  if 
there  was  no  whisky,  there 'd  lie  no  fit." 

Mayor  Kaukonen  said  she  will  wage 
her  fight  on  liquor  in  the  spirit  of  knock- 
ing poison  from  the  lips  of  an  unknow- 
ing child. 

She  has  no  platform. 

She  has  promised  not  to  be  dictated 
to  by  any  political  boss  or  ring.  Also  to 
run  out  the  bootleggers  and  gamblers,  and 
to  inject  economy  in  municipal  affairs. 

The  girl  also  is  Fairport 's  police 
judge.  But  since  the  first  of  the  year 
there  hasn't  been  a  case  for  her  to 
decide.  Such  has  been  the  moral  effect 
on  her  clean-up  statements.  She  says 
bootleggers  will  be  fined  and  go  to  jail. 
saying  judges  are  too  lenient. 

She  plans  changes  in  city  employees. 

She  contemplates  appointing  a  city  so- 
licitor, but  demands  that  he  lie  an  at  tor- 
ney  who  has  no  corporation   affiliations. 

The  girl  mayor  has  told  her  police 
force  of  three  they  mii-t  make  good  or 
lose  their  job-. 

Most  of  Mayor  Kaukonen  s  official 
duties  are  performed  in  her  home,  where 
-he  lives  with  her  mother. 

Heavy  business  is  accomplished  at  her 
desk  in  her  physician's  office. 

Her  City  Hall  resembles  a  railway 
waiting-room. 

"Which  party  has  the  majority  among 
your  six  councilmen.  Democrats  or 
Republicans?"  she  was  asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  -aid  Mayor  Kau- 
konen. "In  fact.  I  don't  know  the 
political  affiliations  of  any  of  the 
councilmen.  I'm  an  independent,  and 
am  not  concerned  about  politics." 

Mayor  Kaukonen  1-  assisted  in  her 
work     by     a     private     secretary,    Miss   Marian  Mall. 

since  election,  the  girl  Mayor  has  received  congratulations 
from  President  and  Mrs.  Harding  and  other  nationally  known 
c   izens. 

she  will  speak  January  16  at  the  Cleveland  Law  Enforcement 
convention  at  Hotel  Winton,  at  Columbus  in  February,  and  in 
Chicago  in  March. 

Mayor  Kaukonen  isn't  a  reformer.  She  thinks  movies  are 
"fine,"    and    rouge  "doesn't  hurt." 

"Short  skirts/  They  are  healthful— I  wear  'em  myself." 
-aid  the  Mayor.  "And  if  nature  hasn't  been  especially  kind, 
le1  a  girl  rouge  up  a  bit. 

'As  to  smoking,  I  never  could  get  used  to  that,  but  it'-  a 
woman's  right  to  do  so  if  she  desires." 

Mayor  Kaukonen    has   never   been    in    politics   before.      She   is 

a  graduate  of  the  Women's  Medical  College    at    Philadelphia. 
\nd  she's  only  twenty-five. 

One  remarkable  feature  of  the  -it nation,  reports  the  Pittsburgh 
Gaictte-Time8,  is  that  the  churches  of  the  town,  a-  organiza- 
tions, aie  not  identified  with  th<  new  Mayor'- clean-up.  even 
'ho  the  individual  members  are. 
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This  photograph  \\;is  taken  about  ;i  year  ago 
when  Stinnes  was  facing  the  charge  of  having 
cheated  the  German  War  Department  <>,,t  of 
millions  of  marks  bj  not  paying  war  prisoners 
their  full  wages  He  i-  the  moving  spirit  in 
Germany's  new  "Super-Trusl 


CERTAIN  DARK,  thin-voiced,  somewhat  gnome-lik< 
man.  pre--  reports  predict  from  time  to  time,  is  about 
to  -et  aside  the  "fiction  of  political  control"  in  Germany, 
and  run  the  country  "as  if  it  wa-  a  gigantic  manufacturing 
plant."  The  man.  easily  the  most  prominent  figure  in  Germany 
to-day,  is  Hugo  Stinnes.  of  whom  Maximilian  "Harden  wrote: 
"Never  has  such  power,  capital,  boldness  and  enterprise  been 

concentrated  in  one  German.  To  the 
Socialists  he  is  Satan  embodied,  who 
desires  to  Stinnesize  the  whole  nation. 
To  the  pan-German  he  is  a  Messiah, 
sent    to  avenge  and  save  Germany." 

In  1920.  it  is  said.  Stinnes  took  the 
power  of  the  State  in  his  own  hands. 
and  prevented  the  dismemberment  of 
Germany  through  internal  secession  by 
an  edict  threatening  the  seceding  states 
with  deprivation  of  the  coal  and  coke 
supply.  His  view  of  the  present  po- 
litical-economic view  of  the  world  is 
summed  up  in  his  famous  declaration 
that:  "A  few  business  men  sitting 
around  a  table  could  achieve  more 
reconstruction  than  all  the  chatter  of 
self-seeking  politicians.  .  .  .  The  curse 
of  Europe  is  politics." 

Stinnes  has  now  reached  the  age  of 
fifty,  notes  his  recent  biographer,  Her- 
mann Brinckmeyer  (in  "Hugo  Stinnes," 
translated  from  the  German  by  Alfred 
B.  Kuttner.  Huebsch).  The  writer  pre- 
sents this  view  of  the  man's  per- 
sonality: 


He  has  the  appearance  of  a  worker, 
and  could  go  about  in  the  clothes  of  a 
foreman  or  a  miner  without  attracting 
attention.  He  is  like  a  piece  of  coal 
wandering  about  among  his  own  coal 
muics. 

His  thick  head  is  set  upon  a  stocky 
trunk.  His  black  hair  is  cut  close,  the 
face  i-  pale  and  expansive,  the  beard  is 
black  a-  coal,  the  nose  is  curved  and  the 
eyes  are  heavily  underlined.  A  German 
paper  recently  called  him  the  "Assyrian 
King."  His  external  appearance  is  d< - 
void  of  pose;  he  seems  heavy  an  I  soli.'. 
He  walks  with  a  slight  stoop  and 
shuffles  along  like  a  sailor.  Clothe.-, 
ha  hit  sand  bearing  denote  a  man  of  simple 
tastes.  "His  pale  face,  his  rather  tired 
•  yes  and  his  modest  clothes  make  him 
look  more  like  a  labor  secretary  than  a 
to   quote   a    French    reporter   who   saw 


■■  >■  K >•'  ^r •  \  i.-w  Compai 

'THE  OWNER   OF   GERMANY 


<  rerman    Rockefeller ," 
him  in  Spa. 

Stinnes  never  stops  working.  It  would  certainly  be  a  mis- 
take to  assume  that  he  is  driven  by  i  ersonal  ambition,  or  mom  y 
greed,  or  considerations  of  public  welfare.  Anyone  who  knows 
the  captains  of  industry  of  the  Rhine-Westphalian  district  in 
their  own  bailiwick  will  understand  him.  These  men  have  an 
irri  sistible  impulse  to  do  creative  work.  They  are  the  engineers 
who  organize  human  activity  for  constructive  work:  they  know 
their  building  material  through  and  through,  and  often  go  on 
scheming  and  figuring  in  their  sleep,  while  dreaming  about  new 
combinations.  These  dyed-in-the-wool  industrial  leaders  know 
nothing  of  rest ,  luxury,  or  enjoyment.  They  live  and  toil  in  the 
simplest  surroundings.  Even  in  I  heir  rare  moments  of  leisure 
they  ha\e  a  preoccupied  air,  as  if  their  minds  were  busy  with 
I  roblems.  One  can  not  imagine  men  like  Thyssen,  Klockner, 
Kirdorf  or  Stinnes  at  a  cabaret.  Nor  will  you  find  them  in  the 
false  heroic  pose  of  the  period  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  romanticism. 
It  is  interesting  to  know  that  these  men  can  drive  through  the 
workingmen's  quarters  in  their  automobiles  without  causing  re- 
sentment. The  laboring  classes  have  an  infallible  instincl  for 
workers  and  drone-.  Even  the  most  radical  class  antagonist 
realizes  that    there  is  something  more  in   men   like  Stinnes  than 
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THE    MACHINE    YOU    WILL    EVENTUALLY     CARKY 
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To  help  him  succeed 

i 
I  'nderteoi  d  Portable 


'g 


LET  it  be   UNDERWOOD  typewriter. 

The    Underwood    Standard   Portable  puts  words  on   paper  rapidly, 
easily,  readably.     It  trees  the  family  from  the  drudgery  of  the  pen. 

This  portable  has  behind  it  the  experience,   facilities  and  exclusive 
patents  of  the  largest  typewriter  manufacturer  in  the  world.    * 

It  is  obtainable  at  Underwood  offices  in  all  principal  cities;   or  write 

for  descriptive  booklet,  "Giving  Wings  to  Words." 

Underwood  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc.    .    .    Underwood  Building,  New  York 


rr 


I  hi.     ligi  Portable 

when  rased   for  carrying. 
Weight,  uncased,  f>;  -  lbs. 


Oi  ■■ :  prepaid,  guaranteed, 

.    v   point    in   the    I 
on    receipt   of   price,    $50. 
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the  impulse  to  exploit  and  the  desire  for  luxury.  Otherwise  it 
would  be  inexplicable  thai  even  during  the  mosl  agitated  periods 
of  revolutionary  disturbances  in  the  industrial  section,  no  weapon 
has  ever  been  raised  against  them. 

These  men  are  noted  for  their  practical  point  of  view.  This 
is  the  source  of  their  strength.  Their  nerves  are  fresh  and  are 
not  influenced  by  emotions.  But  this  exclusive  devotion  to 
practical  considerations  is  also  a  source  of  weakness.  These 
men  lead  a  life  cf  strict  routine,  and  are  chained  to  their  work 
like  coi  victs;  they  are  out  of  (he  ordinary  run  and  therefore 
they  stand  apart;  the3  are  the  victims  of  their  destiny.  Many 
pages  of  the  book  of  life  are  closed  to  them,  tho  thej  are  the 
rulers  of  life.  No  power  of  will  can  carry  them  beyond  the 
walls  which  their  own  labors  have  built  around  them.  They 
have  no  leisure  and  do  not  become  patrons  of  the  arts.  Xor  do 
they  aspire  to  the  fame  of  a  Maecenas. 

For  what  do  these  men  toil?  By  this  time  Hugo  Stinnes  has 
made  a  large  fortune,  which  is  increasing  from  day  to  day;  his 
power  and  his  influence  are  incalculable.  Even  if  he  could  take 
the  time  for  it,  he  would  find  it  impossible  to  spend  all  Ins  wealth 
and  enjoy  it.  But  these  men  do  not  even  take  the  time  t'oi 
rest  which  every  other  laborer  claims.  It  is  quite  possible  thai 
these  men  never  stop  to  think  why  they  work. 

Xot  Ions;  ago,  records  the  writer,  a  foreman  rode  home  with 
Stinnes  at  the  end  of  a  strenuous  day.  In  the  course  of  the 
conversation  he  asked  him:  '"Tell  me.  Mr.  Stinnes.  why  do  you 
still  work  so  hard.'  "  Stinnes  gave  him  a  peculiar  look,  and  said: 
"For  my  children."     The  biographer  comments: 

Surely  a  curious  answer!  Did  St i tines  mean  it  ironically,  as 
a  challenge  to  this  inquisitive  union  man'.'  Or  was  he  uncon- 
sciously expressing  the  dynastic  feeling  of  a  family  that  has  now 
been  in  the  saddle  for  three  generations'.'  We  know  the  im- 
portance which  Hugo  Stinnes  attributes  to  the  family,  and 
especially  to  a  family  such  as  his.  The  unusual  demands  which 
he  makes  upon  his  relatives  show  that  he  expects  them  to  live 
up  to  the  family  tradition. 

The  present  activities  of  Hugo  Stinnes  can  hardly  he  surveyed. 
His  associates  are  numerous  and  include  men  of  great  energy, 
experience  and  efficiency.  Some  of  them  have  had  lifelong 
experience  in  the  management  of  great  organizations,  hut  stinnes 
always  remains  in  control.  It  is  noteworthy  that  his  oldest 
son,  Hugo,  who  may  prove  to,  he  a  greater  business  genius  than 
his  father.  i-  developing  an  unusually  independent  initiative. 

The  personal  fortune  of  Hugo  Stinnes  has  been  the  subject 
of  many  conjecture-,  some  of  which  are  quite  exaggerated.  Bui 
we  must  not  forgel  thai  the  organizations  which  belong  to  him 
personally  are  relatively  few  in  number  compared  to  the  numer- 
ous stock  companies,  participation  companies,  and  family  com- 
panies, which  are  included  in  the  Stinnes  Trust. 

Hugo  Stinnes  has  a  genius  for  being  detached  and  practical. 
Xot  only  dots  he  control  his  own  organization  with  the  highest 
mathematical  intelligence,  but  he  also  has  a  sure  instind  for 
practical  combinations  in  every  sphere  of  business.  He  recog- 
nizes economic  possibilities  with  far-reaching  implications,  while 
others  still  ignore  them.  He  does  not  go  in  for  over-ingenious 
-(•hemes:  he  is  always  constructive.  He  can  reverse  his  position 
at  any  moment  without  running  the  risk  of  disorganizing  his 
work.  These  characteristics  alone,  however,  would  not  he  suf- 
ficient to  make  him  a  power  in  the  Germany  of  to-day.  There 
i-  the  added  factor  that,  in  times  when  others  lack  will-power, 
his  determination  is  firm;  that  in  the  midst  of  general  instability, 
he  has  managed  to^emain  unshaken.  His  poise  and  confidence 
are  a  pari  of  hi-  character  and  do  not  have  to  be  paraded  in 
public. 

This  is  the  secret  of  his  power  of  suggestion  over  everybody 
with  whom  he  come-  in  contact.  Hence  also  the  secret  of  his 
control  of  men  and  circumstances.  His  attitude  toward  labor 
and  labor  leaders  is  peculiar  to  himself.  His  relations  with  the 
unions  are  conducted  in  a  brusk  tone.  He  does  not  take 
offense  at  unvarnished  truths,  or  even  at  downright  rudeness, 
if  it  is  honestlj  meant.  As  soon  as  he  perceives  that  his  op- 
ponent has  a  char  arid  succinct  point  of  \  iew,  he  is  open  to  argu- 
ment. I  e  openly  attacks  mere  tactics  or  else  ignores  them 
altogether.  lb-  is  not  friendly  to  theories.  Occasionally  he 
doe-  not,  mind  listening  for  an  hour  or  so  to  a  theorist.  lb' 
like-  to  analyze  and  refute  unsound  theories  in  the  very  act  of 
listening  to  them. 

Stinnes,   jt    is   said,   ha-   a    remarkable   influence   upon   public: 

opinion,  yet  he  seldom  appears  in  public.     His  recent  purchase 

of  a  -tring  of  newspapers  led    many  people  to  surmise  that   he 

looking  for  a  means  of  expressing  his  point  of  view.      How- 

commente  the  writer; 


His  acquisition  of  plants  covering  the  whole  scale  of  produc- 
tion, from  cellulose  factories  and  paper-mills  to  printing  establish- 
ments and  publishing  houses,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  is 
more  concerned  with  a  large  economic  consolidation. 

On  one  occasion,  namely  at  the  Spa  Conference,  Stinnes  did 
make  a  public  declaration.  He  attended  the  conference  as  an 
expert,  and  read  his  opinion  about  the  coal  situation  from  a 
manuscript,  in  a  high  weak  voice  which  was  in  curious  con- 
trast to  his  robust  appearance.  When  he  referred  to  certain 
individuals  being  "afflicted  with  the  incurable  illness  of  victory," 
he  was  cautioned  by  the  chairman  of  the  conference  to  moderate 
his  words.  Stinnes  merely  looked  up  briefly  from  his  manu- 
script and  replied:  "I  am  not  here  for  the  sake  of  being  polite." 
His  speech,  which  attracted  wide  attention,  exprest  his  con- 
viction that  the  reparation  problem  was  a  problem  of  European 
economics  which  could  be  solved  only  through  the  full  coopera- 
tion of  both  the  victors  and  the  vanquished.  Stinnes  was  speak- 
ing in  terms  of  strict  economic  necessity,  and  his  words  echoed 
harshly  in  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  diplomacy,  tactics  and 
psychological  subtleties  which  pervaded  Spa. 

His  view  of  the  reparation  question,  a  strictly  German  view, 

as  critics  of  it  may  observe,  is  given  in  this  paragraph: 

"We  are'merely  losing  time  through  the  chatter  of  politicians 
who  are  wound  up  like  automatons  by  parliament  and  the  news- 
papers. What  we  need  is  a  conference  of  business  men  who  can 
talk  to  each  other  without  hate.  There  must  be  no  more  con- 
ferences at  which  everybody  lays  down  his  revolver  at  his  side. 
This  sick  world  can  only  be  saved  by  a  consultation  of  a  few 
physicians  behind  closed  doors.  .  .  .  At  the  present  moment  there 
are  only  t  wo  kinds  of  countries  in  I  he  world — those  which  can  buy 
raw  materials  because  of  the  state  of  exchange,  and  those  which 
can  not  do  this.  Both  are  bound  to  perish  unless  some  form  of 
cooperation  can  be  agreed  upon.  Money  is  to  he  found,  but 
only  by  giving  the  world  an  example  of  perfect  cooperation. 
Every  business  man  knows  that  money  is  to  be  had,  only  the 
politicians  do  not  seem  to  know  it.  I  am  trying  to  save  my 
country  from  destruction,  and  at  the  same  time  save  the  other 
countries." 


OUR   SUBJECT   PRINCE,  JONAH   KALANIA- 
NAOLE,  IS  MOURNED  IN  HAWAII 

AN  AMERICAN  PRINCE,  descendant  of  a  long  line  of 
L\  kings,  was  gathered  to  his  fathers  in  Honolulu,  and  all 
_A_  A.  Hawaii,  reports  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  is  mourning 
the  loss  of  "its  foremost  representative  of  the  island  race." 
For  the  past  twenty  years,  the  Prince,  yielding  to  the  superior 
power  of  his  great  neighbor,  the  United -States,  Avhieh  deprived 
him  of  his  kingdom,  has  been  Hawaii's  spokesman  in  Congress, 
a  Delegate  without  a  vote.  He  was  democratic,  a  good  mixer, 
and  a  general  good  fellow,  says  the  writer  of  a  brief  biography 
in  the  Honolulu  daily.  "His  friends  in  and  about  Washington 
were  legion,  and  most  of  them,  especially  those  in  Congress 
and  in  the  Federal  departments,  referred  to  him  affectionately 
as  'Prince'  or  'Cupid."  Once,  we  are  told,  the  Prince,  whose 
full  name  was  .Jonah  Kuhio  Kalanianaole,  went  to  jail.  To 
quote  from  the  Honolulu  newspaper  writer: 

At  one  time  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Oahu  penitentiary — sent 
there  for  a  year  at  hard  labor.  The  Delegate  used  to  like  to 
tell  his  friends  about  if,  and  how  acquaintances  and  others  who 
sympathized  with  him  in  his  beliefs,  would  bring  poi  and  other 
Hawaiian  foods  to  him  at  the  prison. 

It  happened  during  the  life  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii,  which 
followed  the  provisional  government  just  after  the  fall  of  the 
monarchy,  and  of  which  Judge  Sanford  Ballard  Dole  was  presi- 
dent. The  prince,  with  others,  was  charged  on  13  specifications 
with  misprision  of  treason  in  connection  with  matters  relative 
to  the  deposed  queen,  the  late  Lydia  Liliuokalani,  last  of  the 
Hawaiian  monarchs,  ami  was  tried  before  a  military  commission, 
being  finally  sentenced  to  serve  a  year  at  hard  labor  in  the 
Oahu  penitentiary  and  to  pay  a  line  of  $1,000. 

The  case  was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  habeas  corpus 
proceedings  July  '2,  1895.  The  contention  of  the  prosecution 
was  that  the  Prince  and  his  codefendants  had  knowledge  of 
the  commission  of  treason  against  the  Government  of  Hawaii 

and  concealed  it.  and  failed,  within  the  proper  time  limit,  to 
report  it  to  the  authorities.  The  Prince  served  only  a  portion 
of  his  term.      Being  of  the  roya!  family  ami  a  prince  of  royal 
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LDERS  OF  BUSIN 


American  Brass  Company Waterbury,  Conn. 

American-LaFrance  Fire  Engine  Co Elmira,  X   Y. 

Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co New  York  City 

Bausch  &  Lomu  Optica!  Co Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Institute,  Inc New  York  City 

Berry  Brothers Detroit,  Michigan 

Bessemer  &  Lake  Kkfe  R.  R.  Co Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

BlRGE,  M.  H.,  &  Sons  Co Buffalo,  X.  Y. 

Birmingham  Ikon  Foundry  Co Derby,  Conn. 

Brier  Hill  Steel  Company Youngstown,  Ohio 

California  Railroad  Commission San  Francisco 

Carborundum  Company Niagara  Kails  X".  Y. 

C  &  R  Transit  Company Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbian  Rope  Company Auburn,  X'.  Y. 

Corning  (IlassWojiks Corning,  X.  Y. 

Cutler  Desk  Company Buffalo,  XT.  Y. 

D.  L.  &  VV.  R.  R.  Co New  York  City 

Eastman  Kodak  Company Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Electric  Alloy  Steel  Company Youngstown,  Ohio 

Erie  City  Ikon  Works Erie,  Penna. 

First  National  Bank      Scranton,  Penna. 

Florida  East  Coast  Railway Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Fort  Myers  Chamber  or  Commerce      Ft.  Myers,  Fla. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company New  York  City 

Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Company New  York  City 


Jewett  Refrigerator  Company Buffalo,  X.  Y. 

Lackawanna  Steel  Co Buffalo,  X.  Y. 

Lodge  &  Shipley  Machine  Tool  Co Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Manufacturers  &  Traders  National  Bank  ....  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 

Marine  Trust  Company Buffalo,  X.  Y. 

National  A'.me  Company Cleveland.  Ohio 

National  Geographic-  So<  iety      Washington,  D.  C. 

Nicholson  File  Company Providence,  R.  I. 

Ocean  Steamship  Company New  York  City 

PEERLESS  Motor  Car  Co Cleveland,  Ohio 

Pierce-Arrow  Motor  Car  Co      Buffalo,  X.  Y. 

Pittsburg  Trust  Company Pittsburgh,  Penna. 

Pratt  &  Lambert,  Inc Buffalo.  X.  Y. 

Ridgway  Dynamo  &  Engine  Co.      .......      Ridgway,  Penna. 

Rogers,  Brown  &  Co Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Southern  Pacific  Railway San  Francisco,  Cal.* 

Southern  Railway  System Washington,  D.  C. 

St.  Petersburg  Board  of  Trade St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Stevens  Duryea,  Inc Chicopee  Pall-,,  Mass. 

United  Railways  of  Havana Havana,  Cuba 

Upson  Company Lockport.  X.  Y. 

Westing  house  Electric  Co Pittsburgh,  Penna. 

J.  G.  White  Engineering  Corp New  York  City 

Wickwire-Spencer  Steel  Corp Worcester.  Mn- 

Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co Youngstown.  Ohio 
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ur    manufacturing    plant    comprises    departments 
equipped  to  produce  quality  through 
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PLANNING  —  Equipment  in  men  trained  to  produce  plans, 
moderate  or  elaborate,  for  direct  advertising. 

DESIGNING — A  staff  of  artists— skilled  in  decorative  or  pic- 
torial design,  working  under  a  head  of  unusual  resourcefulness,  yet 
balanced  with  years  of  experience  to  maintain  the  practical. 

ENGRAVING  —  Equipment  ample  in  men  and  machines  to 
produce  black  or  color  reproductions  of  the  highest  type— yet  so 
governed  as  to  permit  of  frequent  experiments  toward  new  and 
untried  methods. 
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PRINTING  —  Mechanical  equipment  representing  every  phase 
of  modern  development  with  each  man  personally  interested  in 
the  appearance  of  your  job  as  it  leaves  his  press. 

BINDING— The  variety  of  the  demands  from  small  folders  to 
full  leather  bound  books,  merits  an  equipment  here  which  is  fully 
qualified  to  complete  your  work  in  entire  satisfaction. 

— altogether  an  organization  of  trained  workers  pre- 
pared at  all  times  to  meet  your  printing  needs. 


THE  MATTHEWS-NORTHRUP  WORKS 

PLANNERS  '■   DESIGNERS   •■   ENGRAVERS  ••   PRINTERS   ■■   BINDERS 
NEW    YORK  BUFFALO  CLEVELAND 


"The  Murk  of  On  iliry' 


"The  Mark  of  Qualio  ' 


The  Matthews-Northrup  Works,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

/gentlemen:   We  are  interested  in  your  ability  and  your  facilities  for  serving  us 
"completely "  in  any  phase  of  Direct   Mail   Advertising.    Without  obligation 
on  our  part,  we  would  be  pleased  to  have  your  suggestions  on: 

D  Photographs  Q  Calendar  Folder  Hangeb 

n  Bird's-eye  "•  Catalog  Booklet  >.!>■ 
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blood,  it  is  not  difficult  to  surmise  that  his  sympathies,  like  the 
sympathies  of  many  others  during  thai   critical   period  in  the 

-tory  of  the  islands,  -till  clung  to  the  traditions  of  the  old 

marchy. 

Prince  Kuhio  was  r<  ported  to  have  been  drawn  into  the  revolu- 
tionary plot  at  a  late  hour,  but  his  courage  was  demonstrated  as 
well  a<  his  adherence  to  what  he  believed  to  be  the  right. 

Tt  was  while  he  was  in  jail  that  lie  became  engaged  to  be 
married  to  Elizabeth  Kahanu.  After  his  release  they  wfere 
married  and  went  <>n  a  tour  of  the  world,  during  which  he  went 
to  South  Africa  and  did  a  good  deal  of  big  game  hunting,  as 

tested  by  his  many  trophies  brought  home,  some  of  which 
still  adorn  the  walls  of  his  home 

Death  claimed  Delegate  Kuhio  at  the  dawn  of  the  realization 
of  his  most  cherished  idea',  says  his  biographer — the  rehabilita- 
tion of   the   Hawaiian   people. 
Through  years  when  no  definite 
remedy  had  been  evolved — 

Hi  watched  the  steady  de- 
ase  in  the  number  of  pure- 
blooded  Hawaiians,  and  saw 
with  deep  regret  their  separa- 
tion from  the  lands  that  were 
tilled  by  their  forbears,  and 
their  migration  to  towns  and 
villages  where  their  condition, 
instead  of  improving  under  the 
influence  of  a  new  environment, 
became  even  more  difficult. 

Hjs  opportunity  to  put  into 
.  ffeel  what  he  considered  the 
only  solution  of  the  problem  of 
a  dying  race  came  in  1919. 
when  the  local  legislature 
adopted  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion memorializing  Congress 
to  adopt  as  law  what  wa- 
known  as  the  first  Hawaiian 
rehabilitation  act.  This  em- 
bodied a  scheme  whereby  cer- 
tain available  government- 
owned  lands  would  be  si 
aside  for  exclusive  settlement 
by  Hawaiians  and  part-Ha- 
waiians  of  a  certain  degree, 
who  wert  to  lie  aided  financially 
by  the  Territory.  This  measure 
passed  the  Hon-'  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  (  'ongreSS,  but 
fail*  <1  di'  passage  in  th<  Senate. 
La  t< ■!•  it  was  ami  aded  by  the 
territorial  legislature  and  took 
■Hi  i  ntirely  agr<  eabh  to 
(  ongr<  ss.  Thus  was  born  the 
Hawaiian  Homes  Commission, 
now   functioning. 

.Many  months  of  active  work 
were  devoted  by  Delegate 
Kuhio  to  impressing  upon 
Congress  the  necessity  for  this 
legislation.  Members  of  the 
two  special  legislative  commit- 
w  ho  w.  nt  to  Washington 
in  the  interests  of  the  measure  will  testify  to  the  splendid 
work  that  th<  Delegate  did  in  its  behalf.  The  printed  copies  of 
the  hearings  before  the  congressional  committees  are  also  testi- 
monial- i»l'  hi-  earnest  labors  on  behalf  of  those  whom  he  de- 
lighted to  call  "My  people." 

The  pa  —  .u'l  of  the  act  and  tin  subsequent  appointment  of 
'he  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission  broughl  to  the  Delegate  real- 
ization of  In-  fondest  dream.  He  was  the  first  person  requested 
by  Governor  Wallace  R.  Farrington  to  become  a  member  of 
the  commission,  and  he  accepted  with  a  readiness  that  was  typi- 
cal of  his  faith  in  the  general  plan  for  the  rehabilitation  of  his 
'■<  ople  and  the  restoration  of  their  opportunities  as  a  race. 

Delegate  Kuhio  was.  with  one  exception,  the  last  male  member 
of  the  Hawaiian  royal  family  with  the  title  of  Prince.  The 
other,  says  the  writer,  i-  Prince  Kalakaua  Kawananakoa.  son  of 
Priii'-.--  Abigail  Kawananakoa,  who  was  the  wife  of  Prince 
Da\i'l.    Kuhio'-   brother.      The  record   run-: 

Kuhio  was  born  at    Koloa.  on  the  island  of  Kauai,  on  March 
1871.      He    was   a    direct    descendant    of    Hawaiian    rovaltv. 


Copyrighted  l>^  Oinedinst 

PRINCE  CUPID,"  OF    HAWAII   AM)    WASHINGTON. 

His  full  name  was  Jonah    Kuhio    Kalanianaote,  and   lie  died   just    as 
•    seemed   to   in-  a   strong  probability   that    success'  would  crown 
his  long  efforts  to  rehabilitate  tin-  dying  Hawaiian  race. 


his  father  Inning  been  the  High  Chief  David  Kahalepouli 
Piikoi,  and  his  mother  the  Princess  Kinoiki  Kekaulike.  He  was 
a  cousin  of  the  late  King  David  Kalakaua,  last  male  ruler  of 
Hawaii,  and  of  his  sister'  the  late  Queen  Liliuokalani,  and  was 
a  nephew  of  the  late  Queen  Kapiolani,  consort  of  King  Kala- 
kaua. He  was  created  a  prince  of  Hawaii  by  a  royal  procla- 
mation, issued  during  the  reign  of  King  Kalaktiua  in  1884. 

With  Prince  David  Kawananakoa.  his  older  brother  (who  died 
in  San  Francisco  in  1908)  Prince  Kuhio  was  brought  up  in  the 
court  life  and  royal  environment  of  King  Kalakaua.  Those 
were  the  days  of  brilliance  and  merriment  in  the  Hawaiian  court. 
whin  military,  naval  and  diplomatic  representatives  of  many 
nations  lent  to  the  court  and  official  functions  a  glitter  and 
formality  which,  with  the  innate  Hawaiian  hospitality,  gave  to 
Honolulu  the  reputation  of  being  the  enter  of  Pacific  affairs. 
Studying    first    under    the   late    Alatau    Atkinson,    a    famous 

educator  of  those  days  and  of 
the  early  years  of  the  terri- 
tory,the  Prince  went  from  the 
Royal  school  to  Punahou  col- 
lege, then  to  St.  Matthew's 
college  at  San  Mateo,  Calif.; 
then  to  England  to  the  Royal 
Agricultural  college,  later  to  a 
business  college,  and  then  re- 
turned home,  already  feeling 
some  ill  health.  From  Hawaii 
he  went  to  Japan,  where  he 
spent  a  year  as  the  guest  of 
the  Japanese  Government. 
Relations  between  the  Japa- 
nese and  Hawaiian  courts  were 
then  rather  close,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  geographical 
positions  of  the  two  countries 
and  the  manifest  trend  of 
affairs  in  the  Pacific. 

The  Delegate  received  a 
sound  education  in  Honolulu, 
on  the  mainland  and  in  Eng- 
land. As  a  student  in  his 
earlier  years  he  was  active  in 
all  forms  of  athletics,  and  was 
fond  of  sailing,  canoeing,  fish- 
ing and  hunting.  Many  a 
Honolulan  treasures  to-day 
photographs  of  athletic  teams 
including  the  late  Prince.  After 
finishing  his  schooling,  he  held 
various  positions  in  Honolulu, 
and  was  employed  in  the  office 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
and  in  the  customs  house  dur- 
ing the  monarchy.  On  Octo- 
ber 8,  1806,  he  was  married  to 
Elizabeth  Kahanu  Kaauwai, 
who  was  the  daughter  of  a 
chief  of  the  island  of  Maui, 
and  who  is  descended  from  a 
long  line  of  ancestors  who  were 
prominent  in  the  shaping  of 
Hawaiian  history. 

He  was  elected  Delegate  lo 
Congress  from  Hawaii  in  1002, 
and  held  that  position  contin- 
uously un  (il  thi'  lime  of  his  death.  He  was  a  member  of  the  House 
committees  on  agriculture,  coinage,  weights  and  measures,  mili- 
tary affairs  and  territories.  At  Honolulu  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Hawaiian  homes  commission,  Hawaiian  Civic  club,  Chiefs  of 
Hawaii.  Order  of  Kamehameha,  Court  Lunallo,  Commercial 
Chili.  Oahu  ( 'on  n  try  Club  and  Oahu  Polo  and  Racing  association. 
Hawaiian  hospitality  was  probably  never  better  exemplified 
than  a!  the  home  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  at  Waikiki.  Here 
they  held  frequent  open  house,  inviting  their  friends  to  recep- 
tions, typically  old-fashioned  luaus  and  dinners.  On  his  birth- 
day and  on  oilier  occasions  the  Prince  was  honored  by  the 
Hawaiians,  who  called  to  extend  appropriate  greetings  and 
offer  gilts  of  fruits  and  flowers.  To  the  older  Hawaiians  these 
informal  affairs  meant  the  paying  of  their  respects  to  one  of  royal 
blood,  for  tiny  still  adhered  to  some  of  the  delightfully  quaint 
customs  that  made  the  old  monarchy  so  picturesque. 

And  when  the  body  of  the  Prince  is  placed  in  the  crypt  near 
where  others  of  royalty  lie  in  their  last  sleep,  ancient  rites,  which 
mark  the  passing  of  an  Alii  will  be  performed,  and  t  he  spirit  of  the 
old  monarchy  will  return  for  a  brief  moment  to  claim  its  own. 

"His    death    brings    lo    Hawaii    a   special    sense   of    sadness," 
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AN  APPRECIATION  by  IGNACE   J.  PADEREWSKI 


u  The  supreme  qualities  of  the  Steinway  piano  have  been 
for  many  years  universally  recognized.  Musicians  and  the 
musical  public  have  long  regarded  it  as  the  standard  of  per- 
fection.  It  would  seem  from  this  that  the  summit  had  been 
reached,  for  with  the  attainment  of  perfection  progress  is 
stopped.  And  yet,  in  the  case  of  the  Steinway,  this  law  of 
nature  seems  to  have  been  defied.  I  feel  obliged  to  declare, 
upon  revisiting  Steinway  Hall  after  an  absence  of  many 
years,  and  I  do  most  emphatically  declare,  that  an  astonish' 
ing  progress  has  been  achieved.  To  the  former  qualities, 
now  magnified  and  intensified,  an  entirely  new  quality  has 


been  added,  one  which  once  was  considered  almost  inconv 
patible  with  the  character  of  tone — an  easy,  light,  surprisingly 
agreeable  action.  Another  thing — I  have  tested  a  very  large 
number  of  Steinway  Concert  Grands,  and  I  have  not  been 
able  to  choose  any  one  of  them  as  the  best,  because  all  are 

best There  is  something  in  the  history  of  the  Steinway 

family  to  bring  joy  to  the  heart  of  every  one  who  is  devoted 
to  his  profession.  The  Steinway  piano  is  an  unmistakable 
product  of  love  of  profession,  and  to  it  I  pay  my  tribute  of 
high  esteem  and  admiration." 


5leinH(i]i  &  Sons  and  their  dealers  have  made  it  conveniently  possible  for  music  lovers  to  own  a  Sleimvay. 
Prices :  $875  and  up,  plus  freight  at  points  distant  from  New  York. 

STEINWAY   &    SONS,   Steinway  Hall,  109  E.   14th  Street,  New  York 

STEINWAY 

THE        INSTRUMENT        OF       THE        IMMORTALS 
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observes    the   Honolulu   Star-Bulletin,   concluding   a  long  and 
appreciative  editorial 

That  keen  regret  at  the  snapping  of  links  that  bind  the  tra- 
ditional, picturesque  past  to  the  present.  Brother  of  Prince 
David,  who  died  in  San  Francisco  in  1908,  he  had  been  one  of 
the  few  remaining  Hawaiians  of  the  blood  of  kings.  The  death 
of  the  ex-Queen,  Liliuokalani,  marked  the  passing  of  the  last  of 
Hawaiian  monarchs;  one  by  one  those  of  royal  blood  are  going 
from  the  stage  on  which  for  so  many  hundred  years  their  fore- 
fathers played  memorable  parts. 

But  the  death  of  Kuhio  is  not  only  a  loss  to  his  people,  and 
the  sundering  of  threads  that  tie  the  old  and  the  new:  it  is  a 
loss  to  all  Hawaii — the  removal  of  a  notable  figure  in  Hawaiian 
affairs,  whose  achievements  remain  a  token  of  ability,  and  an 
inspiration  to  ambition,  for  the  younger  generation  of  his  race. 


"GROSS  NEGLECT  AND  PROFITEERING"  IN 
CARING  FOR  DISABLED  VETERANS 

A  PROFIT  OF  $300.  is  said  to  have  been  realized  last 
\  ear  by  the  State  of  Ohio  on  each  service  man  confined 
in  State  asylums.  If  the  men  had  been  well  cared  for, 
concedes  the  association  of  veterans  which  lately  made  this 
report  to  President  Harding,  the  profit  might  be  excused,  but 
the  fact  is  that  the  institutions  where  these  men  are  "farmed 
out"  are  so  crowded  that  many  of  the  men  are  forced  "to  sleep 
on  the  floor,  like  cattle,  every  night."  Conditions  in  Ohio,  says 
the  report,  as  summarized  by  the  New  York  Times,  are  no 
worse,  and  in  many  cases,  are  better  than  in  those  of  other 
States  of  the  Union. 

The  President's  own  State  is  cited  as  typical  because,  the 
petition  runs,  "as  an  Ohioan,  familiar  with  Ohio  institutions." 
which  are  considered  to  be  better  equipped  for  the  care  of  the 
insane  than  those  of  most  other  States,  the  President  can  ap- 
preciate the  plight  of  the  insane  service  man  throughout  the 
country.  The  petition,  which  was  prepared  by  a  committee 
from  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  of  the  World  War,  recites 
the  further  charges  that: 

"Altho  approximately  one-half  of  the  2~>()  mentallv  dis- 
abled soldiers  now  in  Ohio  asylums  could  be  restored  to  reason 
by  proper  medical  treatment  and  hospital  care  tor  their  mental 
diseases,  these  men  are  given  no  medical  treatment  of  any  kind 
tor  their  mental  diseases,  and  curable  cases  are  being  daily 
doomed  to  permanent  insanity. 

That  the  tubercular  and  nontubercular  patients  in  these  in- 
stitutions are  not  separated,  but  are  all  mixed  together. 

The  truth  of  these  charges  is  frankly  admitted,  say  the 
petitioners,  by  the  officials  of  the  State  institutions.  As  for 
tin  general  implications  of  the  conditions  exposed,  the  reporl 
goes  on: 

The  national  magnitude  of  the  problem  may  lie  grasped  from 
the  tact  that  almost  one-third  (27  per  cent.)  of  all  sick  soldiers 
now  in  hospitals  are  mental  cases. 

Moreover,  for  every  mentally  afflicted  soldier  in  any  institu- 
tion to-day  there  is  another  soldier  who  should  be  receiving 
treatment,  but  whose  family  will  not  consent  to  have  him 
adjudged  a  "pauper  insane'"  and  sent  to  one  of  these  State 
asylums  for  the  pauper  or  criminal  insane,  which  are  the  only 
places  now  available.  If  the  Government  had  proper  hospitals 
these  men.  who  now  form  the  unseen  army  of  neglected  insane, 
would  gladly  come  forth,  and  half  of  them  would  be  restored  to 
useful    citizenship. 

We  charge  that  not  only  are  these  casts  totally  neglected,  but 
that  in  thousands  of  cases  the  United  States  Government  has 
farmed  out  its  responsibility  to  care  for  its  own  fighters  who 
broke  down  menially  because  of  their  service. 

We  charge  that  conditions  in  Ohio  are  duplicated  in  almost 
every  State  in  the  Union,  and  that  to-day  nearly  one-half — 
namely  48  per  cent,  of  all  neuropsychiatry-  patients — are  farmed 
out  to  "contract"  institutions,  asylums,  and  what  not.  It  is  a 
misnomer  to  call  these  "contract"  places  •"hospitals."  They 
an-  mostly  nothing  more  than  "lockups." 

Of  the  thirteen  "Government"  hospitals  for  mental  cases. 
only  One— St.  Elizabeth's  -was  built  for  that  purpose.  All 
of  the  rest  are  makeshifts — remodeled  schools,  inebriate  insti- 
tution-, army  posts,  soldiers'  homes,  etc. 

When  all  the  money  now  appropriated  for  additional  facilities 
i-  -pent  and  t  he  facilities  are  finally  available     two  years  hence 
onh   2,860  more  beds" will  exist,  and  there  arc  now — to-day — 


over  4,000  mentally  sick  soldiers  in  unfit,  overcrowded  and  un- 
desirable "contract"  asylums,  and  an  equal  number  who  ought 
to  be  hospitalized,  but  are  rightfully  unwilling  to  go  to  such 
places  as  Longview,  and  the  Government  officials  admit  they 
can  offer  nothing  better. 

Moreover,  when  the  extra  beds,  for  which  money  has  been 
appropriated  by  Public  Act  384,  are  ready — in  two  or  more 
years — the  increasing  number  of  patients  will  still  leave  the 
United  States  Government  short-  4,000  beds  to  properly  hos- 
pitalize the  mentally  disabled  ex-service  men  who  will  then 
need  hospital  care. 

The  crying  pity  of  this  criminal  neglect  of  the  Government  to 
care  for  these  insane  veterans  is  that  all  competent  physicians 
and  plryschiatrists  agree  that  fully  one-half  of  these  young 
soldiers  can  be  restored  to  reason  or  socially  and  economically 
rehabilitated  by  prompt  medical  care.  These  thousands  of 
brave  Americans  who  could  be  cured  are  to-day  being  doomed 
to  mindless  lives  and  to  permanent  insanity  by  neglect,  indif- 
ference or  ignorance. 

We,  therefore,  address  this  appeal  to  you  for  action  to  save 
these  men.  The  remedy  is  simple.  It  is  sufficient  Government 
hospitals  adapted  for  the  treatment  of  mental  cases. 

By  this,  we  mean  real  hospitals — not  phantom  hospitals — 
hospitals  built  and  equipped  for  the  care  of  mental  cases — 
not  makeshifts,  and  not  "lockups"  or  asylums,  miscalled 
'"hospitals." 

The  only  remedy,  declares  the  petition,  is  for  the  Government 
to  provide  hospitals  with  sufficient  beds  to  care  for  every  one 
Of  these  service  men.  "What  if  we  do  have  to  scrap  part  of 
these  hospitals  when  the  need  ceases  to  exist?'\ demands  the 
Association: 

We  daily  build  naval  and  military  armaments  intended  to 
end  life,  which  in  a  few  years  are  useless  and  then  scrapped. 
Why  not  build  hospitals  to  save  life  when  the  need  is  urgent, 
even  if  in  twenty  years  part  of  these  hospitals,  like  armaments, 
must  lie  scrapped? 

Let  us  appropriate  some  of  the  money  we  will  save  from 
"scrapped"  ships  to  build  these  hospitals. 

It  will  cost  $1  (), 000,000  now  to  provide  enough  Government 
hospitals  to  care  for  all  the  insane  and  all  the  tubercular  veterans. 
This  bill  is  before  Congress.  It  is  based  on  the  findings  of  the 
best  medical  experts,  headed  by  Dr.  White  and  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  We  ask,  Mr.  President,  that 
you  urge  Congress  to  appropriate  the  money  to  provide  these 
hospitals  without   delay. 

Meanwhile,  we  face  the  emergency  of  caring  for  these  patients 
until  the  money  is  appropriated,  and  after  that  until  the  hospitals 
are  built  and  the  personnel,  staff  and  equipment  obtained, 
and  the  hospitals  are  ready  to  receive  patients.  This  will  take 
at  least  two  years.  Something  must  be  done  quickly  to  bridge 
this  terrible  gap. 

We  respectfully  suggest  the  following  measures  of  immediate 
relief: 

First  -Since  contract  hospitals  must  be  used  for  two  or 
more  years  to  come,  we  urge  infinitely  more  rigid  supervision 
than  is  now  provided  by  the  Veterans'  Bureau  and  Public 
Health  Service,  and  to  obtain  this  we  recommend  that  an  inde- 
pendent commission  of  ex-service  men  be  appointed  in  every 
Stale  tc  ::ssist  the  Veterans'  Bureau  in  supervising  the  care 
given  insane  veterans  in  contract  institutions. 

Second — In  view  of  the  large  profit  now  being  made  by  many 
public  and  private  contract  institutions  which  are  giving  inferior 
care  and  receiving  more  than  twice  the  amount  they  actually 
spend  on  the  service  men,  we  recommend  not  only  the  rigid 
examination  of  the  facilities  offered  before  the  payment  of  bills, 
but  also  that  every  institution  receiving  money  from  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  care  of  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors 
be  required  to  spend  every  dollar  received  foi  the  benefit  of 
such  soldiers  and  sailors  exclusively. 

Third — We  further  ask  that  Government,  dispensaries  be 
provided  where  emergency  care  and  treatment  can  be  supplied. 
The  policy  of  the  Veterans'  Bureau  is  to  relieve  the  hospital 
load  by  discharging  patients  from  hospitals  as  soon  as  the 
maximum  hospital  improvement  has  been  reached,  and  to  send 
these  patients  to  special  training  centers.  Mental  cases  must 
be  taken  care  of  between  their  discharge  from  the  hospital  and 
their  rehabilitation,  and  the  dispensary  is  essential  to  take  care 
of  this  interval. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  name  of  10,000  young  soldiers,  sailors 
and  marines  who  sacrificed  their  minds  for  America  we  ask  that 
America  now  give  its  millions  quickly  and  generously  to  restore 
to  the  thousands  who  can  still  "comeback,"  Cod's  most  precious 
gift  to  man  his  reasoning  powers.  We  arc  certain  our  appeal 
will  not  be  in  vain. 
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It's  a  Delightful  Surprise 


to  every  woman  who  hasn't  known  it  before,  to 
learn  that  oats — the  very  finest  rolled  white  oats 
—can  now  be  thoroughly  prepared  in  so  short 
a  time. 

No  more  bothering  the  night  before — such  a 
method  of  preparing  nutritious  oats  is  a  thing  of 
the  past!  Just  put  ARMOUR'S  OATS  on  when 
you  start  the  coffee  and  toast;  they'll  all  be  done 
at  the  same  time.  And  such  a  won- 
derful oat  flavor — it  isn't  destroyed  by 
excessive  cooking. 

Yes,  it  may  be  surprising  but  it's  a 
fact— ARMOUR'S  OATS  do 


Cook  Perfectly  in 
lOto  15  Minutes 

Your  grocer  will  respect  your 
good  judgment  in  asking  for 
Armour's  Oats. 

Manufactured  by 

Armour  Grain  Company 
Chicago 

Makers    of    Armour's     Guaranteed 

Cereals  —  Oats,     Corn     Flakes, 

Pancake  Flour,    Macaroni, 

Spaghetti,  Noodles 


Wv*-.--. 


"'* 


Armours  Oats 

«*  Pertly5 


■ 


,C?0K  PERFECTLY 

•0T0  15  MIN 
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TO  ALL  WHO  KNEW  ROOSEVELT 


TO  TOUCH  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  was  to  receive 
a  spark,  as  from  a  live  battery.  No  one  ever  came  into 
close  contact  with  him,  in  any  of  his  countless  activities. 
without  feeling  the  stirring  influence  of  his  electric  personality. 

No  American  who  ever  lived  contributed  so  much  to  his  fellow 
countrymen,  in  so  many  departments  of  interest,  as  did  Theodore 
Roosevelt;  no  one  ever  knew  intimately  so  many  men  in  so  many 
widely  different  walks  of  life;  no  one  ever  exerted  so  powerful 
an  influence  in  rousing  the  national  conscience  and  producing 
action  in  the  ways  of  justice  at  home  and  abroad. 

Three  years  ago  Theodore  Roosevelt  died,  but  Americans  are 
determined  that  they  will  not  permit  this  wonderful  life  and 
influence  to  pass  away.  In  a  broader,  more  literal  sense  than  in 
the  case  of  any  other  great  American,  the  many-sided  life  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  with  its  still-powerful  influence  upon  all 
classes  of  citizens,  is  to  be  made  permanent,  and  kept  risible,  in 
the  midst  of  the  people  he  loved  with  so  great  a  love,  and  for 
whom  he  labored  with  ever  increasing  zeal.  Every  reader  of  this 
page  who  knew  Roosevelt  may  be  able,  in  some  tangible  way,  to 
assist  in  accomplishing  this  result. 

The  Roosevelt  Memorial  Association  has  organized  a  nation- 
wide drive  to  collect  all  the  Rooseveltiana  which  can  be  obtained 
from  any  source,  and  to  assemble  and  classify  it,  together  with 
the  complete  record  of  Roosevelt's  life  and  time,  in  a  special 
building  which  shall  have  ample  exhibition  rooms  and  facilities 
for  readers,  students  and  writers. 

Friends  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  everywhere,  are  invited  to  contribute 
material  of  every  kind,  connected  with  his  life,  to  this  collection 
— manuscripts  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  handwriting,  or  bearing  his 
corrections;  original  letters;  letters  written  by  others  about  him: 
books  and  pamphlets  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  especially  first,  and 
limited,  editions;  books,  pamphlets,  periodical  articles,  newspaper 
clippings  and  cartoons  relating  to  his  political  campaigns;  also 
posters,  buttons,  campaign  handkerchiefs,  paintings,  bronzes, 
•  drawings,  etchings,  engravings,  photographs,  commemorative 
medals,  and  all  manner  of  personal  souvenirs. 

Some  of  these  personal  mementoes  are  very  highly  prized  by 
the  persons  who  now  own  them,  and  1  he  nat  ural  impulse  is  strong 
to  keep  them  and  to  hand  them  down  through  the  family  for  th> 
pleasure  and  inspiration  of  sons  and  daughters  whose  lives  may 
be  influenced  thereby.  I'.ut  the  narrower  interesl  and  vision  may 
well  yield  to  the  broader  ones,  and  the  individual  sacrifice  max  en- 
rich the  heritage  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.   It  is  the  Roosevelt  way. 

President  Harding  has  warmly  endorsed  this  national  appeal 
in  the  following  words: 

"It  is.  as  far  as  I  know,  the  firsl  widely  organized  endeav  or  ihat 
has  ever  been  made  in  this  country  to  bring  the  records  and  me- 
mentoes of  a  great  life  together  in  one  place  for  the  inspiration 
and  instruction  of  posterity.  Such  an  endeavor  is  a  public 
,  ice.  As  a  nation  we  have  a  tendency  to  give  too  little  regard 
to  historical  matters,  forgetting  that  our  future  depends  on  what 
we  have  learned  from  our  pasl   .  .  . 

"Theodore  Roosevell  has  already  been  accepted  by  the 
majority  of  his  fellow-citizens  as  the  third  in  America's  great 
triumvirate.  We  would  give  much  to-day  if  a  group  of  Washing- 
ton's  friends  or  a  group  of  Lincoln's  associates  had,  immediately 

er  the  death  of  their  leader,  sel  aboul  collecting  mementoes 
and  memorabilia.  We  know  those  two  great  lives  only  too 
fragmentarily.  .  .  .  Posterity  will  know  Roosevelt  more  com- 
pletely than  it  will  know  any  of  his  predecessors. 
•  "I  hope  .  .  .  that,  however  individuals  may  treasure  their 
Roosevelt  relics,  they  may  be  willing  to  surrender  them  for  the 
greater  good  of  all.  ...  To  interpret  Roosevelt  to  the  gen- 
erations to  come  is  a  service  to  America." 

Among  the  more  than  five  million  readers  of  The  Literary 
Digesi  are  many  thousands  of  men  and  women,  without  doubt, 

Who  knew  Theodore  Roosevell  at  some  period  of  hi8  life,  either 
public  or  private,  and  many  of  them  cherish  mementoes  of  spe- 
cial significance.    Perhaps  th<  ;    illti    rate  his  peculiar  interest  in 


natural  history,  his  love  of  outdoor  activities,  his  knowledge  of 
birds,  .or  of  geology,  his  fondness  for  horseback  riding,  or  for 
wood-chopping.  Perhaps  they  are  souvenirs  of  some  adventure 
— and  he  was  the  hero  of  many.  Perhaps  they  are  eloquent  of 
his  deep  love  for  children,  many  thousands  of  whom  came  to 
know  him  as  their  special  friend.  They  may  be  interesting  letters 
of  political  comment,  or  literary  criticism,  or  personal  narrative. 
Many  of  his  most  valuable  letters  were  written  to  friends,  with  no 
thought  of  publicity.  There  may  be,  in  the  possession  of  Digest 
readers  souvenirs  of  Roosevelt's  stirring  political  campaigns,  of 
his  travels,  of  his  hunting  trips,  his  life  on  the  Western  plains,  his 
Presidential  administration,  his  Governorship,  his  experiences 
in  the  Spanish- American  War,  or  some  of  the  many  other  episodes 
of  his  crowded,  active  life. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  make  a  complete  record  of  the  life  of 
this  Great  American  without  the  help  of  every  person  who  knew 
him.  He  was  so  many-sided;  his  interests  and  activities  covered 
such  a  surprizing  range  of  subjects  and  places;  he  was  such  a 
marvelous  composite  of  mental,  physical  and  spiritual  char- 
acteristics, and  found  common  ground  of  intimacy  with  so 
many  persons  utterly  foreign  to  one  another,  without  any  pos- 
sible point  of  contact  or  relationship  of  interest  or  understanding 
among  themselves,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  one 
biographer  to  interpret  him  for  the  satisfaction  of  all.  Many 
thousands  of  men  and  women,  of  many  kinds,  whose  lives  have 
touched  his  at  many  times  and  in  many  places,  must  contribute 
their  own  particular  share  of  the  great  composite. 

And  this  rich,  many-sided  life  of  the  Great  American  is  the 
rightful  heritage  of  the  nation.  Any  one  who  can  contribute 
something,  however  much  it  may  be  prized  as  a  personal  treasure., 
which  shall  help  to  make  complete  the  visible  record  of  Roose- 
velt's life,  must  feel  that  the  claim  of  the  whole  people  is  stronger 
than  the  narrower  claim  of  family  or  friends.  The  name  of  every 
donor  will  be  preserved  for  all  time  in  connection  with  every  gift 
to  this  great  National  Collection  of  Rooseveltiana,  and  all  who 
help  to  enrich  the  collection  may  feel  that  they  have  had  a  part 
in  doing  the  most  effective  thing  that  can  be  done  to  preserve  for 
future  general  ions  of  Americans  the  personal  charm  and  wonder- 
ful influence  which  flowed  so  abundantly  from  the  life  of  Theo- 
dore Roosex  elt. 

All  gifts  should  be  addrest  to  Roosevelt  Memorial  Associa- 
tion. Inc..  I  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City,  and  should  be  sent 
either  registered  or  insured.  The  name  and  address  of  the  donor, 
very  plainly  written,  and  any  other  necessary  information  or 
explanation,  should  accompany  each  gift. 

The  enduring  quality  of  Roosevelt's  vision  is  illustrated  in  his 
Nobel  Prize  address,  delivered  in  1910  at  Christiania,  Norway. 
The  address  was  read  at  the  recent  pilgrimage  to  Roosevelt's 
grave,  commemorating  the  third  anniversary  of  his  death.  His 
Conclusion   runs: 

It  would  be  a  master  stroke  if  those  great  Powers  honestly 
bent  on  peace  would  form  a  league  of  peace,  not  only  to  keep 
peace  among  themselves,  but  to  prevent,  by  force  if  necessary, 
its  being  broken  by  others.  The  supreme  difficulty  in  connection 
with  developing  the  peace  work  of  The  Hague  arises  from  the 
lack  of  any  executive  power,  of  any  police  power  to  enforce  the 
decrees  of  t  he  court.  In  any  community  of  any  size  the  authority 
of  the  courts  rests  upon  actual  or  potential  force;  on  the  existence 
of  a  police  or  on  the  knowledge  that  the  able-bodied  men  of  the 
country  are  both  ready  and  willing  to  see  that  the  decrees  of 
judicial  and  legislative  bodies  are  put  into  effect.  Each  nation 
must  keep  well  prepared  to  defend  itself  until  the  establishment 
of  some  form  of  interna  t  ional  police  power,  competent  and  willing 
to  prevent  violence  as  between  nations.  As  things  are  now.  such 
power  to  command  peace  throughout  the  world  could  best  be 
assured  by  some  combination  between  those  great-  nations  which 
sincerely  desire  peace  and  have  no  thought  themselves  of  com- 
mitting aggressions.  The  combination  might  at  first  be  only 
to  secure  peace  within  certain  definite  limits  and  certain  definite 
conditions;  but  the  ruler  or  statesman  who  should  bring  about 
-mil  a  combination  would  have  earned  his  place  in  history  for 
all  time,  and  bia  title  to  the  gratitude  of  all  mankind. 
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SPECIFIED:-  GOODYEAR  BELT 

54"-  II  PLY  CONVEYOR  BUILT  TO  MEET  CONDITIONS 

32  OZ.  DUCK  —  JiSTOP,  /ie  PULLEY  COVER 
MATERIAL- BITUMINOUS  COAL  CAPACITY  1200  TONS  PER  HOUR 

SPEED 500  FT.  PER  MIN.  INSTALLED  -APRIL28J9I6 

AMOUNT  OF  MATERIAL  CARRIED  TO  DATE -2*00,000  TONS 


Fr^MmtJ^/S/ft'ij 


734' 


LOADING  HOPPERS 


60*63 


STORAGE 


60x63" 


TAKE  UP 


BELT  CONVEYOR 


TANDEM  DRIVE 
60"*63'  LAGGED 
200H.P.  MOTOR 


blueprint  sketch  and  insert  photograph  of  G.  T.  M.  specified  Goodyear  Conveyor 
Belt  in  service  at  the  dock  of  the  Zenith  Furnace  Company,  Duluth,  Minnesota 


Copyright  1S22.  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


Sixlfears  of  Service— and  the  G.T.  M 


One  of  the  best  examples  of  the  sincere  service 
which  is  furnished  on  Goodyear  Belts  before, 
during  and  after  application  is  offered  in  the  story 
of  the  Goodyear  Conveyor  Belt  of  the  Zenith 
Furnace  Company,  of  Duluth,  Minnesota.  In 
making  its  present  record  for  both  age  and 
tonnage,  under  the  severe  climatic  conditions 
it  is  called  on  to  endure,  this  great  belt  has  had 
the  benefit  of  a  scientific  service  that  is  exclu- 
sively Goodyear  in  kind  and  quality. 

The  first  service  given  on  this  belt  was  provided 
before  the  belt  itself  was  built.  The  G.  T.  M. 
— Goodyear  Technical  Man — began  it  with  his 
study  of  the  Zenith  Furnace  Company's  con- 
veying problem  and  operating  conditions.  He 
noted  the  requirement  for  speed  in  the  unload- 
ing of  coal  from  the  ships  arriving  at  the 
Company's  dock — ships  that  value  their  time 
on  a  demurrage  basis  of  $1 ,000  per  8-hour  day! 
He  calculated  the  effect  of  the  sudden  atmos- 
pheric changes  to  which  the  belt  would  be 
exposed,  together  with  the  cold  of  the  Northern 
winter  through  which  it  must  lie  idle. 

His  original  recommendation  called  for  a 
specially  constructed  Goodyear  Conveyor  Belt 
that  would  cut  the  unloading  time  in  half, 
withstand  the  severe  weather  conditions,  stand 
up  under  the  abrasive  action  of  the  coal,  save 
time,  save  labor,  save  money. 


Goodyear  Service  attended  the  application  of 
this  belt.  Goodyear  engineers  were  present 
with  the  G.  T.  M.  during  the  installation,  see- 
ing to  it  that  everything  was  properly  arranged 
for  its  most  efficient  operation. 

Now  this  belt  has  served  through  six  seasons.  It 
has  carried  2,500,000  tons  of  coal.  Superin- 
tendent Collins  and  Dock  Manager  Applehagen 
of  the  Zenith  Furnace  Company  say  it  has 
returned  its  first  cost  many  times  over  in  the 
money  it  has  saved.  They  believe  it  is  good  for 
several  seasons  to  come.  Its  condition  today  is 
such  that  its  cover  stock,  taking  the  brunt  of  the 
abrasive  action,  shows  less  than  \5%  of  wear. 

To  the  watchful  and  capable  service  of  the 

G.  T.  M.  must  be  given  a  large  share  of  the 
credit  for  the  belt's  performance.  He  has  in- 
spected it  regularly,  at  frequent  intervals.  In 
co-operation  with  Supt.  Collins  he  has  worked 
out  one  suggestion  after  another  for  its  care 
and  operation,  to  prolong  its  life  and  to  increase 
its  efficiency. 

The  service  on  this  belt  is  typical  of  the  service 
Goodyear  furnishes  on  every  Goodyear  Con- 
veyor or  Transmission  Belt.  This  Goodyear 
Service  is  available  for  your  plant.  For  further 
information  about  it,  write  to  The  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio,  or  Los 
Angeles,  California. 
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It  Clamps 
Everywhere 

*5 


The 

LAMP 

with  the 

CLAMP 


READ- 

Clamp  it  on 
bed  or  chair; 
or  anywhere 


WRITE- 

Clamp  it  or 
stand  it  on 
your  desk  or 
"table 


SEW- 

Clamp  it  on 
sewing  ma- 
chine or  table 


SHAVE- 


Clamp  it  on 
the  mirroror 
any  handy 
place 


Adjusto-Iite 


R*K.  U    S.  Pat.  Off. 


THE  lamp  of  a  thousand  practical  uses. 
Clamps — stands — hangs — anywhere  and 
even-where.  All  the  light  you  need  where  and 
when  you  need  it.  Prevents  eye  strain — reduces 
light  bills.     Xo  other  lighting  device  like  it. 

Solid  brass;  handsome ,  durable  and  com- 
pact. Clamp  is  felt-lined  can't  fl*  ■■ 
scratch.  Guaranteed  five  years,  «u>  ^k 
Complete  with  8-ft.  cord  and  plus         %J 

Get  an  Adjusto-Lite  today.     If  your  dealer 
doesn't  carry  it  order  direct. 

S.  W.  FARBER 

141-151  So.  Fifth  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Prices  in  ('.  V  1..  complete,  with  8-ft.  cord,  plug  and 
t'K-ket.  lirush  Urns,  Finished  J5.00.  Statuary  Bronze  or 
Nickel  finish  J5.50.     M  t  '  tippi,  prices    25c  per 

lamp  higher. 


TRADE 


'WILD  BROTHER"  BRUNO,  THE  BEAR  CUB 


BRUNO'S  sudden  appearance  in  the 
world  of  men  came  near  being  the 
death  of  him.  He  had  been  warmly  cud- 
dled up  with  his  mother  in  a  hole  under  a 
dead  pine  tree,  safe  from  the  winter  ice 
and  snow,  far  up  in  the  lumber  woods  of 
Northern  Maine.  He  might  have  lived  an 
every-day  bear's  life  instead  of  being 
adopted  into  a  human  family,  if  it  had  not 
happened  that  the  lumbermen  of  the  near- 
by camp  needed  a  new  road.     When  they 


a  veiy  young  baby,  at  camp  with  him. 
The  little  bear  raised  his  voice  and  cried, 
and  what  he  said  was  "Take  me  back  to 
my  mother;  I  am  hungry  and  forsaken." 
The  sound  of  his  wailing  was  startlingly 
like  that  of  an  infant. 

His  whimpering  little  call  for  help,  re- 
peated again  and  again,  touched  the  wo- 
man's heart,  and  she  decided  to  try  to 
save  the  tiny  creature's  life  and  bring  it 
up  if  she  could.     She   did.     The  cub  at 
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A    PATHETIC  OCCASION 
Bruno  is  kissing  his  foster-sister  Ursula  good-by,  and  who  could  doubt  what  her  sentiments  are? 


\   MARK 


began  to  clear  away  brush  and  timber, 
they  noticed  that  at  a  certain  spot  the 
horses  reared  and  plunged  and  snorted, 
and  they  decided  that  there  must  be  a  bear 
somewhere  about.  It  was  Mr.  Weldon, 
the  cook  of  the  camp,  who  found  a  small 
hole  in  the  snow,  rimmed  with  ice  and 
frost,  and  when  he  had  dug  down  to  the 
ground,  there  was  a  large  burrow  leading 
down  into  a  dark  underground  cave.  He 
cut  a  sapling,  and  poked  ii  down  into  the 
darkness;  it  struck  something  soft  and 
yielding,  and  out  came  a  complaining 
grunt.  The  cook  then  thrust  his  gun  down 
the  hole,  and  fired.  The  men  had  dragged 
the  dead  bear  out,  and  had  begun  to  skin  it, 
when  a  plaintive  cry  came  out  of  the  hole 
in  the  ground.  Lying  flat  on  the  snow, 
the  cook  reached  into  the  den  and  this 
time  he  pulled  out  a  tiny  cub  no  larger 
than  a  gray  squirrel.  Its  eyes  were  not 
open,  and  it  wriggled  helplessly  in  his  hand. 
That  was  Bruno.  Mr.  Weldon  slipped  the 
cub  into  his  overcoat  pocket  and  took  it 
hack  to  camp.  Luckily  for  Bruno,  the 
cook  had  his  wife  and  children,  one  of  them 


limes  even  shared  the  baby's  cradle,  and 
the  pair  of  them  throve  together.  The 
story  of  Bruno's  strange  life  is  told  in  the 
book  "Wild  Brother,"  by  William  Lyman 
Underwood  (Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  Bos- 
ton). The  writer,  having  heard  of  the 
hear,  came  to  the  camp  to  see  it.  One  of 
the  cook's  boys  reached  behind  the  stove 
and  drew  out  a  small,  shallow  box.  lined 
with  deerskin,  where,  curled  up  in  the  cen- 
ter, almost  hidden  from  sight  in  a  nest  of 
clean  rags  and  bits  of  cloth,  was  the  tiny 
black  animal.  "It  could  not  be  a  bear!" 
says  the  narrator.  "I  looked  again  in 
»reat  astonishment,  for  it  seemed  not  much 
larger  than  a  big  gray  squirrel!  Now  it 
moved  and  began  to  whine  and  wag  its 
head.  Thrusting  its  little  nose  up  and 
down,  it  made  an  appealing,  plaintive,  al- 
most human  call."  This  was  the  beginning 
of  an  acquaintance  that  was  to  cover  many 
years.  The  cook  told  Mr.  Underwood  that 
the  baby  girl  had  not  yet  been  named,  and 
they  wanted  a  name  that  would  suggest 
to  her  when  she  grew  up  that  she  had  been 
foster-sister  to  a  bear,  so  Mr.  Underwood 
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suggested    "Ursula,"    "little    she    bear," 
which  the  baby  was  duly  christened. 

The  next  time  Mr.  Underwood  saw  Bru- 
no, the  cub  was  about  four  months  old  and 
weighed  seven  pounds.  He  was  a  typical 
fat,  chubby  Teddy  Bear,  and  his  round 
little  body  was  now  covered  with  a  soft 
thick  coat  of  brown  curly  wool.  "Fiibsy" 
was  just  the  right  word  to  describe  him — 
fubsy  and  fat  and  jolly.  He  had  got  on 
splendidly  with  his  foster-brothers  and  sis- 
ters. Whenever  he  got  a  chance  he  crawled 
into  the  cradle  and  went  to  sleep  beside 
Ursula.  He  was  fed  on  stale  bread  and 
condensed  milk  diluted  with  water.  Per- 
haps the  condensed  milk  gave  him  a  sweet 
tooth — for  he  had  a  great  liking  for  sugar. 
He  would  climb  up  on  the  table  before  the 
dishes  had   been  cleared  away  and  look 


Courtesy  The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  Inc. 

A  SOCIABLE  BEAR  CUB. 

He  was  entirely  at  homo  with  human  beings, 
bm  always  felt  himself  above  the  tower  animals. 


about  for  a  piece  of  cake,  and  put  his  nose 
down  into  all  the  tea-cups  to  see  if  by 
chance  any  sugar  had  been  left  in  the 
bottom.  One  day  he  found  a  jam-bucket 
that  had  been  left  on  the  kitchen  table. 
When  they  discovered  him,  most  of  the  jam 
had  disappeared.  One  glance  at  the  cub 's 
round  distended  body  told  where  the  jam 
was  secreted. 

"How  much  jam  would  he  eat?"  asked 
Mr.  Underwood. 

"We  never  had  enough  to  find  out!"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Weldon. 

"Do  these  sweet  things  agree  with  him? " 

"No,  sometimes  he  gets  an  awful  stom- 
ach-ache. We  give  him  soothing  syrup, 
same  as  we  do  the  baby,  and  he  always 
comes  round  all  right  again." 

When  honey  was  fed  to  him  in  an  iron 
spoon,  his  beady  black  eyes  rolled  around 
in  ecstasy,  while  his  round  woolly  sides 
twitched  with  pleasure  and  excitement,  as. 
smacking  his  lips,  he  wound  his  long  pink 
tongue  around  the  honey-covered  spoon. 

Mr.  Underwood  had  brought  some  fruit 
and  candy  to  the  children,  and  while  they 
were  receiving  these  gifts  with  shouts  of 
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Coal  Makes  Possible 
The  Age  of  Electricity 

To  turn  the  wheels  of  industry,  to  provide  heat, 
light  and  traction  power  and  to  provide  electric 
service  in  the  household,  there  is  annually 
produced  in  the  United  States  44,003,997,000 
kilowatt  hours  of  electrical  energy.  Do  those 
who  term  this  the  age  of  electricity  know  that 
considerably  more  than  half  of  this  vast  volume 
of  power  is  produced  by  the  burning  of  coal? 

Coal  makes  possible  the  age  of  electricity.  In  1920, 
37,244,000  tons  were  burned  to  produce  electrical  energy. 
An  average  of  2?3  pounds  of  coal  is  required  to  generate 
one  kilowatt  hour,  and  certain  electric  power  stations 
burn  as  much  as  6  pounds  to  produce  one  electrical 
unit.  But  the  great  Metropolitan  electrical  companies 
generate  tremendous  quantities  of  energy  at  a  coal- 
consumption  rate  far  lower  than  this  2%  pounds  aver- 
age. A  large  annual  tonnage  of  Consolidation  Coal  is 
supplied  to  these  Metropolitan  stations.  One  plant 
through  the  use  of  Consolidation  Coal  has  been  able 
to  produce  energy  at  a  rate  as  low  as  144  pounds  of  coal 
per  kilowatt  hour.  Efficiency  of  this  sort  means  lower 
production  costs. 

The  use  of  Consolidation  Coal  —  clean,  of  high  qual- 
ity and  suitable  content -has  much  to  do  with  the 
attainment  of  such  efficiency. 

THE  CONSOLIDATION 
COAL  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

SAunson  building  -  J^ew  "York  City 


DIME  BANK  BUILDING.  DETROIT.  MICH. 
137  MARKET  STREET.  PORTSMOUTH.  N.H. 
CONTINENTAL  BLDG..  BALTIMORE.  MD. 
STATE  MUTUAL  BLDG..  BOSTON.  MASS. 
LAND  TITLE  BLDG„ 


UNION  TRUST  BLDG..   WASHINGTON.  D.C 
FISHER  BLDG..  CHICAGO.    ILLINOIS. 

UNION  CENTRAL  BLDG-  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 
MARION  -TAYLOR  BLDG.,     LOUISVILLE.    KY. 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
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Webb  Book  Co. 

Bisbee,  Ariz.  -Phelps-Dodge  Mercantile  Co. 

Bloomington,  111.— W.  B.  Reed  &  Co.:  City 
Book  A  Music  ' 
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Boston.  Mass.  IV  Wolfe  A  Fiske  Co.;  Old 
Corner  Bo      -  lordan-Mareh  Co.;  R. 

H.  \\  lute  .V  Co.;  Chas,  E.  Lauriat  A  Co.; 

William  Book  Stoi  ■''     G Is !  -  Book 

Shop. 

Bowling  Green.  Ky.    Chas.  \   Munkle 

Bridgeport  erlain   ,v    SI 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y  Fred- 
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\  entrcs;  John  W   Faber. 
Brunswick  Ga.    Glover  Bros. 
Brunswicl    Me     F.  W.  Chandler  { 
Buffalo  v  J.N.Adamd 

Win.  Hei  ■     in,    Meldrum   & 

Butte,  Mont.  -B  Co    Keefi 
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I  !o. 
Cape  Girardeau,  '  Store. 

Cedar    Rapids,    [a.    Eanson-Hi  I 
Mon 

Champaign.      Ill,     Llo  ity     of 

Illinoi 

Charl.  I       Gittman's    Book    Shop; 

itl     s-   C   -Brockmann  &  Co. 
Charlottes^  ille,  \  a     Andei        B 
o-r.  Pa.  -  Spencer  Sta.  '  lo. 
igo,  111. — A.  C.  McClurg  A  Co.:  Marshall 
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Store;  Carson  I'irie,  Scott  4  Co.;  Riddle  & 
Wunderle  Co.;  C.  F.  Liebeck;  Economy 
Book  Shop:  Geo.  M.  Chandler;  Geo.  En- 
gelke;  Radical  Book  Shop;  'The  Fair"; 
Universitj  of  Chicago  Press;  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication;  The  Pilgrim  Pi 
The  Methodist  Book  Concern;  American 
Baptist  Publication  Society;  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co.;  Woodworth's  Book  -tore; 
E.  W.  A.  Rowlef  Co.;  Rothgcbild  Bros. 

oati  0  3teward  A-  Kidd  Co.:  U.  P. 
James;  Tin  Pounsford  Sta.  Co.;  Ceo.  W. 
McAfpinCo.;B  A  S.  Pogue  Co.;  University 

Ore       Methodist     Book     Concern; 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication. 

0     Burrows  Bros  Ob.;  Komer  4 
Wood   Co     Richard   Laukhuff;   Powner's 


Book  Store;  May  Co.;  Arcade  Book  Shop; 
Wm.  Taylor  Sons  Co.  Stat'y  Dept.;  Uni- 
versity Book  Store  Co.;  Halle  Bros. 

Clinton,  la. — Backus  Art  Store. 

Colorado  Springs,  Col. — "Grimwoods";  E.  B. 
Beeson;  Pikes  Peak  Book  &  Staty.  Co. 

Columbia,  Mo. — Missouri  Stores  Co. 

Columbia,  S.  C. — State  Book  Store. 

Columbus.  Ga— The  White  Co. 

Columbus,  Ind. — Geo.  H.  Cummins. 

Coiumbus,  0. — McClelland  &  Co.;  College 
Book  Store. 

Corning,  N.  Y— L.  T.  Goodbridge  &  Co. 

Council  Bluffs,  la.— Bushnell  Book  Store. 

Covington,  Ky. — John  R.  Choppins  Co. 

Cumberland,  Md.— John  A.  Fulton  &  Co. 

Dallas,  Tex. — Smith  &  Lamar;  J.  D.  Van 
Winkle. 
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Petersen's  Sons  Co.;  Edmund  M.  White. 
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Kumler  Co.;  Everybody's  Book  Shop;  The 
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Decatur,  111— Haines  &  Essick;  W.  T.  Mc- 
Fadden. 

Denver.  Colo. — Kendrick-Bellamy  Co.;  Her- 
rick  Book  &  Staty.  Co.:  Denver  Dry  Goods 
Co.;  A.  T.  Lewis  &  Son;  W.  H.  lustier  Staty . 
Co.;  Pratt  Book  Store;  Publication  Book 
Store. 

Dcs  Moines.  la. — H.  Jesse  Miller;  Younker 
Bros.;  Harris-Emery  Co. 

Detroit,     Mich. — John     Y.     Sheehan     ( 
Macaulev  Bros.;  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.;  Dennen's 
BookShop. 

Douglas,  Ariz. — McNeil  Co.;    Phelps-I' 
Mercantile  Co. 

Dubuque,    la.— Buettell   Bros.    Co.:    C     I 
Fitzpatrick  Co. 

Duiuth.  Minn.— Duluth  Glass  Block  Store. 

Durham.  N.  C— Durham  Book  &  Staty.  I  !o 
Green  4  Po 
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Eau  Claire.  Wis. — Eau  Claire  Book  A  Statv. 

Co. 
Elgin.      III.-  Brethren      Publishing      House; 

Howard  L.  Zook;  takerman  Bros. 

Elkhart,  Ind. — Timmins  Stati rj  I  o 

Elmira,  N.  Y.  —  MacGreevy-SleghtrDeGrafi 
Co.;  Florence  Sulli 

El  Paso,  Tex.     El  Paso  Book  Co.;  C.  C.  Kiefer; 
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&  McCartj  Boo!  &  Staty.  Co. 

Pa.     Boston  -'ore;  Eric  Dry  Goods  Co. 
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W.   \.  Conner. 

Fail  River.  Mass.— R.  A.  Mi  Whirr  Co. 

Fargo.  X.  I),  Globe-Gazette  Printing  Co.; 
Norroena  Bool 

Flint,  Mich.— M.  E.  Carlton 

Fort  Collin    Colo.     Evans  Book  4  Stationer) 

Mori-  Miller's  Book  Store. 
Fort  Dodge.  la. — R.  M  r',, 

Fori    Smith.   Ark.     H.   A.    Morrow;'  Boston 

Store. 
Fort   Waynei   End.     Lehman   Book  A:  News 

Co.;  C.  W.  Sander's  Book  Shop. 
Fort  Worth.  Tex.— E.  K.  Conner  Co.;  Seher- 

merhorn  Co. 

Cal.    C.  T.  Cearley,  [nc    C.  \.  Sta- 

burg,  III.    Stromberg  4  Tennt/;  'I  - 
4  Carroi!;  0.  T.  John  on  '  lo 

Purdy  Bros    Book  4  Sta. 
I  red.  Ohlendorf. 

Ind.    The  Tribe  of  "  K,"  Inc. 

I  Rapids    Mich.    E,  Biggins  Co.;  Raj 
mer'f  Hook  Ston  .  Boston  3tore;  Eerdmai 
Sevensma  Co. 

Great  Falls,  Mont.    McKee  Stationer;  Co. 

Greeneville,  Tenn. — Lancaster  4  Co. 

'  in  en  .  .Hi    Mil       The  Gift  shop. 

Greenville,  Pa.    Edwin  T.  Beatty  A  Son 

ilk-,  S.  C-  W.  H.  Houston  4  Bro.; 

W     \.  Soy l,t  A-  Co. 

Greensboro,  N.  C— Greensboro  Bool  Co.; 
Wills  Book  4  Staty.  Co. 

G  ithrie,  Okla.— The  Owl  Drug  Store. 

Hagerstown,  Md.     R.  M.  Hays  A  Bro-, 

Hammond,  link     Summers  Pharmacy. 

'  r.  Pa.    J.  W  .  Fischer  A  Co. 

Harrisburg  Pa.  Vurand's  Old  Book  Store; 
Cotterel-Ebner  Co. 

Hartford,  Conn. — G.  Fox  &  Co.;  G.  V.  War- 
field  Co.;  Brown  Thompson  4  Co.  Hobby 
Shop. 

Hastings,  N'i-br .—  B.  M.  Simms. 


THIS  BOOK  WILL 
GIVE  YOU 

in  concise,  authoritative,  and  understandable  form,  a 
virtually  inexhaustible  .wealth  of  practical  knowledge  for 
which  you  will  find  everyday  use.  It  will  give  you  ALL 
the  latest   terms  in  our  language. 

The  Desk  Standard  Dictionary,  the  largest  abridged  dictionary 
published,  will  give  you  information  having  the  same  authority  and 
accuracy  as  the  monumental  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Unabridged  Stand- 
aid  Dictionary,  which  cost  nearly  $1,600,000.00  to  produce  I 

More  Than  83,000  Words  and  Phrases 
Denned — Explained — Pronounced 

The  most  common  meaning  of  a  word  given  first,  and  all  defini- 
t  inns  expressed  with  incomparable  clearness! 

Gives  lucid  information  concerning   Persons,   Places,  Countries, 
siaics,  Battles,  Cities,  Treaties,  Mountains,  Rivers,  etc.,  as 
Lloyd  George  Chateau-Thierry  Senlis 

Dardanelles  Bolsheviki  Piave 

Foch  Yenizelos  Argonne 

and  thousands  of  others 

Includes  facts  of  broad  interest  in  such  subjects  as  politics,  busi- 
ness, music,  art.  literature,  law,  medicine,  agriculture,  philosophy, 
history,  science,  etc. —facts  upon  practically  every  topic  that  can 
he  discussed,  or  that  can  be  expressed  ill  the  English  language. 
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400,000  Questions  Answered 

Covering  all  Branches  of  Human  Knowledge 

This  remarkable  volume  also  gives  you  a  thorough,  practical,  and 
instructive  treatment  of  synonyms,  giving  not  mere;  lists  of  synony- 
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Jim  Henry's  Column 


Tough 
and  Tender 

In  my  self-appointed  office  of  shaving  advisor 
to  the  men  of  this  country,  I  have  condoled, 
first  and  last,  with  several  thousand  sufferers 
of  old  fashioned  methods  of  beard  taming. 
And  every  last  one  of  them  has  confided  to 
me  the  secret  that  his  beard  is  extraordinarily 
tough  and  his  hide  painfully  tender. 

They  were  all  of  them  right. 

A  whisker  is  tough — all  fired  tough.     It  is 
made  of  the  same  stuff  as  your  finger  nails. 
The  marvel  is  that  science  has  been  able  to 
reduce  a  beard  to  such  a  condition  that  it  can 
be  painlessly  sliced  off. 

And  your  skin  is  even  tenderer  than  you 
have  believed.     Three  minutes  of  brisk  rub- 
bing with  the  end  of  your  finger  on  any  part 
of  your  body  will  expose  raw  flesh. 

When  you  indulge  in  the  wrong  practice 
of  rubbing  in  lather  with  your  fingers,  you  raise 
thousands  of  microscopic  blisters  which  the 
razor  cuts,  leaving  those  tiny  blood  spots 
which  .cause  you  so  much  discomfort  and  ex- 
pose you  to  infection. 

Now  why  is  it  that  over  two  million  men 
become  eloquent  in  praise  of  Mennen  Shaving 
Cream  whenever  the  subject  of  shaving  is 
brought  up? 

To  cut  out  the  science  and  get  down  to 
ordinary  smoking  compartment  language, 
a  beard  no  longer  seems  tough,  and  the  tender- 
ness of  your  skin  ceases  to  trouble  you  when 
you  use  Mennen 's.     Never  mind  why. 
Reasons  are  chiefly  useful  to  explain  failure. 
I  am  talking  about  results. 

Get  a  tube  of  Mennen-  or  send  ten  cents 
for  my  demonstrator  tube.     Build  up  a 

m  lather  wilh  three  minutes 

CL^^K/L.  °f  brush  work  and  three 

*4fcivwuL*  {"T  a-.much  wrc!T  T 

f  WH<4     ordinarily  use.      Cold  water 

is  as  good  as  hot. 

Then  you  will  understand 
why  I  am  constantly  accused 
of  lamentably  failing  to  do 
justice  to  the  amazing 

virtue — to  the  convincing 
superiority  of  Mennen 
Shaving  Cream. 


(j         Men 


Mennen  Salesman     ^J 


Th^  M^nn^n  Company 
n^wARK.  n.j.  u.s.fl. 


BIRDS,  BEASTS  AND  TREES 

Continued 


delight,  a  curious  scratching  noise  came 
from  under  the  table — there  was  Bruno  in 
the  middle  of  Mr.  Underwood  s  suitcase, 
overhauling  the  contents  with  his  mischiev- 
ous paws.  Collars  and  socks,  neckties 
and  hair-brushes,  were  scattered  hither  and 
yon,  as  in  frantic  haste  he  searched  for  his 
stick  of  candy.  He  did  not  intend  to  be 
left  out  of  the  family  reckoning! 

The  fame  of  the  little  bear  had  spread 
through  the  surrounding  country;  people 
used  to  visit  the  camp  to  watch  his  antics. 
The  writer  goes  on: 

Bruno  had  one  little  act  that  always 
pleased  his  audience.  The  children  called 
it  "rolypoly."  Close  beside  the  camp  ran 
a  rippling  forest  brook.  Ten  feet  above 
the  water,  at  the  top  of  the  sloping  mossy 
bank,  stood  the  log  cabins.  Here  in  the 
afternoon  sun,  under  the  shelter  of  the 
buildings,  the  cub  often  came  out  to  exer- 
cise and  play.  This  particular  attraction 
began  with  a  short  but  rapid  whirling 
dance.  Shaking  his  head  from  side  to  side 
and  sticking  his  upper  lip  out  beyond  the 
end  of  his  nose,  in  an  absurdly  grotesque 
manner,  he  began,  as  if  on  a  pivot,  to  turn 
round  and  round  like  a  kitten  when  chas- 
ing its  tail.  After  this  exercise  had  con- 
tinued for  a  minute  or  two,  he  would  stop 
suddenly  and,  wagging  his  head  up  and 
down,  would  rush  straight  ahead  for  a  few 
yards.  Then  again  he  would  pause,  wheel 
about,  and  run  like  mad  in  the  opposite 
direction.  These  capers  be  repeated  sever- 
al times;  then  suddenly  he  would  pick  up 
\i  small  stick  or  a  chip  of  wood,  and,  holding 
it  in  his  mouth,  would  curl  himself  into  a 
round  ball  and  roll  head  over  heels  down 
the  mossy  incline  sometimes  not  stopping 
till  he  bounced  witli  a  splash  into  the  cold 
water  of  the  brook.  This  climax  to  his  act 
always  brought  great  applause  from  the 
lumbermen,  who  swore  thai  Bruno  was 
surely  going  to  be  a  river-driver  of  great 
merit. 

Mr.  Underwood  had  wanted  to  buy  the 
bear,  but  at  first  the  Weldons  would  not 
part  witli  it.  However,  when  Bruno  was 
about  five  months  old,  altho  he  was 
not  cross,  he  developed  a  roughness  in  his 
play  that  threatened  harm  to  the  baby. 
As  she  sat  on  the  floor  oik-  day,  he  jumped 
upon  her,  knocked  her  over  and  bumped 
her  head.  This  would  never  do.  It  was 
decided  that  they  would  better  part.  So 
Mr.  Underwood  came  for  Bruno.  The  cub 
was  playing  in  the  lap  of  his  eldest  sister. 
They  were  having  a  great  frolic;  with  his 
long  claws  he  was  tickling  her,  while  he 
stood  on  his  hind-legs  and  tried  to  kiss  her 
on  the  chin.  The  little  girl's  happy  laugh 
quickly  changed  to  a  bitter  cry  when  she 
learned  that  she  was  about  to  lose  her 
playmate.  It  was  a  sad  occasion,  and, 
•  he  writer: 

All  the  children  were  sobbing.  The  bear 
was  the  only  happy  member  of  the  group. 
Ursula  had  been  sitting  on  the  oilcloth 
table-top,  watching  her  brothers  and  sisters, 
who  were  crying  at  the  thought  of  the 
coming   separation,   and   herself  feeling  a 


little  sad  in  sympathy.  Bruno  crept  up 
to  her,  and  affectionately  putting  his  fore- 
paws  up  on  her  shoulder,  placed  his  soft 
little  muzzle  against  her  cheek,  making, 
as  he  did  so,  a  curious  pathetic  murmur- 
ing sound,  as  if  to  comfort  his  sister  in  Iter 
hour  of  trouble. 

The  good-bys  over,  Bruno  was  put  into 
a  packing-case,  and  his  journey  began. 
But  he  had  never  been  shut  up  in  this  way 
before,  and  he  did  not  intend  to  submit 
without  a  protest.     Right  away,  we  read: 

He  began  to  howl  and  rush  about.  Our 
wagon  jounced  into  a  hole,  and  the  cub 
rolled  over  and  over  into  a  corner  of  the 
box.  Immediately  he  lost  his  temper  and 
commenced  to  growl  and  snarl,  making  a 
guttural  noise  for  all  the  world  like  a 
drunken  sailor  cursing  the  universe.  One 
of  our  wheels  bumped  over  a  rock,  and 
Bruno  shot  like  a  rocket  to  the  other  end 
of  his  cage.  Wild  with  rage,  he  began  to 
bite  his  paw.  This  particular  paw  gave 
him  no  immediate  relief,  and,  still  mum- 
bling and  cursing,  he  bit  all  his  paws  one 
after  another. 

Arrived  at  the  small  hotel  where  they 
were  to  spend  the  night,  they  put  Bruno 
in  a  box  stall  in  the  stable.  The  news  of 
his  presence  quickly  spread,  and  a  crowd 
gat  hered  to  watch  him  ea  t  his  supper.  Mr. 
Underwood  was  a  little  worried  about  his 
food,  he  says,  for — 

Mrs.  Weldon  had  warned  me  that  he 
was  particular  about  his  meals.  It  seemed 
that,  since  lie  had  been  weaned,  he  had 
always  fed  from  a  little  wooden  trough 
thai  they  had  hollowed  out  from  a  small 
tree.  He  was  insistent  about  this.  He 
wanted  everything  primitive  and  simple. 
('ups,  saucers,  or  bowls  he  refused  to 
countenance.  Knowing  his  peculiarities  on 
this  subject,  I  had  brought  some  condensed 
milk  and  the  trough  along  with  me.  Di- 
luting the  milk  with  warm  water  and  add- 
ing some  bread,  I  now  offered  Bruno  his 
supper.  We  had  a  large  guest-list  at  the 
banquet.  A  solid  row  of  heads  and  shoul- 
ders lined  the  top  of  the  enclosure.  Sud- 
denly a  shout  of  surprize  and  delight  arose 
from  the  audience.  Gingerly  the  bear  had 
sidled  up  to  the  trough.  He  seemed  sus- 
picious about  something.  He  put  his  nose 
down  and  gave  a  sniff.  Then,  "Whoof," 
he  said,  and  up  went  his  paw  and  slam, 
raltlety-bang,  over  and  over,  went  the 
trough,  and  away  went  the  milk  over  the 
floor.  The  crowd  laughed,  yelled  with  joy, 
and  made  remarks. 

"  He  don't  want  any  plain  grub  like  that, 
mister.     Give  him  an  oyster  stew." 

"Say,  boss,  what  he  needs  is  beefsteak 
and  onions,  with  French  fried  potatoes 
on  the  side.  He  ain't  any  ordinary  no- 
coutit  bear.  I  kin  tell  by  his  shape.  He's 
a  high  liver.  Say,  I  bet  yer,  he'd  tackle  a 
mince  pic  real  strong." 

Meanwhile  Bruno  had  gone  into  a  tan- 
trum. Off  in  the  corner  he  was  growling 
and  grumbling  and  biting  his  paw.  I  was 
embarrassed  and  humiliated,  and  much 
perplexed  to  know  what  to  do.  The 
spectators  seemed  rather  to  enjoy  my  dis- 
comfort. Luckily  I  had  a  number  of  cans 
of  milk  with  me,  and  after  the  eub's  rage 
had  subsided  somewhat,  I  prepared  another 
supper  and  filled  the  trough  again,  this 
time  using  less  water  and  adding  much 
more  of  the  sweetened  milk.  I  then  placed 
the  food  in  the  center  of  the  stall,  stepped 
back  to  avoid  another  milk  shower,  and 
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awaited  results.  A  hush  of  expectancy 
came  over  the  crowd.  .  .  .  Again  the  cub, 
with  much  caution,  stealthily  approached 
his  supper.  His  eyes  rolled  about  and  his 
upper  lip  protruded  and  wagged  from 
side  to  side  in  a  curious  and  grotesque  way. 
There  surely  would  be  serious  trouble  this 
time  if  everything  was  not  all  right. 

But  as  Bruno  sniffed  again  at  the  mix- 
ture, a  tranquil  expression  came  over  his 
countenance.  Another  smell,  and  into  the 
trough  went  his  right  paw.  Was  he  going 
to  upset  it?  No,  down  went  his  nose,  up 
to  his  eyes  in  the  milk.  With  his  lips 
pressed  tightly  against  his  paw,  he  began 
to  feed,  making  a  curious  sucking  humming 
noise,  like  the  drone  of  a  small  electric 
motor.  The  concoction  seemed  to  please 
him.  .  .  .  Suddenly  Bruno  pulled  his 
bead  out,  licked  his  chops  for  a  moment, 
and  then  wheeled  rapidly  round  to  the 
other  end  of  the  trough,  and  again  sucking 
his  right  paw  with  the  same  musical  pur- 
ring accompaniment,  finished  his  supper. 

Bruno's  life  for  the  rest  of  the  summer 
was  passed  in  a  Maine  camp,  where  he 
flourished  happily.  I  ie  was  a  born  investi- 
gator. He  wanted  to  know  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  everything.  He  was  like  a 
monkey;  he  could  pull  out  a  drawer,  and 
open  a  door  if  it  were  unlatched.  Nothing 
within  his  reach  was  safe.  When  there 
was  no  fire  burning,  he  liked  to  climb  into 
the  fireplace  and  up  one  of  the  andirons  to 
the  black  iron  pot  that  hung  on  the  crane. 
With  one  paw  he  would  tilt  it  over,  and 
stick  in  his  head,  to  see  if  by  chance  am 
food  had  been  left  there  that  might  be  to 
his  liking.  Sometimes  when  his  master 
was  reading,  the  bear  would  shin  up  the 
back  of  his  chair,  climb  to  his  shoulder, 
and  slap  the  book  from  his  hand ;  then  if  he 
felt  drowsy,  he  would  climb  down,  curl  up  in 
Mr.  Underwood's  lap,  and  drop  off  to  sleep. 

Brownie,  a  spaniel  who  was  interested 
in  Bruno,  wanted  to  play  with  him  and  be 
friends.  But  the  bear  sought  no  friend- 
ship with  any  of  the  lower  animals:  he  was 
a  snob  in  this  respect,  and  held  himself 
quite  aloof.  Men  and  women  were  his 
associates;  all  others  were  as  dirt  beneath 
his  feet,  and  the  story  goes  on: 

Brownie  resented  this  attitude  when 
Bruno  was  in  the  kitchen;  for  this  was  his 
domain,  and  he  would  brook  no  toplofty 
mannerisms  from  any  unbidden  stranger. 
With  a  rush  and  a  menacing  growl,  he 
would  drive  the  bear  into  a  corner  or  be- 
hind a  chair,  where  Bruno,  standing 
straight  up  on  his  hind-legs,  with  his  fore- 
paws  swinging  freely  in  defense,  would  hurl 
defiance  at  his  adversary.  With  his  chest 
expanded  and  his  breath  coming  forth  ill 
explosive  gusts  as  he  champed  his  frothy 
lips,  he  seemed  twice  his  natural  size  and 
presented  to  his  foe  an  aspect  most  for- 
bidding. One  morning  ....  Brownie 
had  hustled  Bruno  out  of  the  kitchen  into 
the  pantry  where,  behind  the  sugar-barrel 
he  held  his  ground.  The  dog,  having 
shown  his  authority  and  satisfied  his 
peace  of  mind,  retired  to  the  door-mat  out 
in  the  sun.  Bruno  alone  in  the  closet, 
all  danger  past,  began  to  investigate.  To 
his  keen  nostrils  the  air  was  redolent  with 
delectable  odors  of  food — sweet  and  subtle 
smells,  ..  the  like  of  which  he  had  never 
dreamed  of  before:  spices  and  cookies, 
doughnuts  and  cake.  His  lips  quivered 
and  his  mouth  watered.   The  overpowering 


Now- only  1 1  days 
across  the  Pacific 
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EW  and  luxurious  U.  S.  Government  ships 
-21,000  ton  oil-burners — have  now  made  it  pos- 
sible to  travel  from  Seattle  to  the  Orient  in  just 
eleven  sailing  days.  For  the  first  time,  American 
standards  of  comfort  and  living  have  been  combined 
with  American  .speed  in  trans-Pacific  travel.  Yoko- 
hama, Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila 
have  been  brought  a  thousand  miles  nearer.  These 
new,  luxurious  Government  liners — your  ships — 
save  five  precious  days  across  the  Pacific. 

On  American  Ships 

Americans,  educated  to  a  higher  standard  of 
comfort  than  perhaps  any  other  people,  naturally 
prefer  American  ships.  These  new  Government 
vessels,  manned  by  American  crews,  offer  the  finest 
of  American  comforts.  The  spacious  staterooms  are 
furnished  with  beds,  not  berths.  All  rooms  are  out- 
side. Most  have  private  baths.  All  are  equipped  with 
running  water,  electric  radiators  and  fans,  bed-reading 
lamps.     The  social  rooms  are  exquisitely  beautiful. 

The  convenience  of  this  passage  to  the  Orient  is 
only  equaled  by  the  ease  with  which  you  can  reach 
Seattle.  Four  great  railroad  terminals  connect  this 
port  with  every  section  of  the  country. 

For  information  regarding  accommodations  and  sailings,  addr 

The      Ad   m    i   r   a   I     Lin   e 

L.  C.  Smith  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash*      11  state  Strt  ■  I.  Nt  w  Fork  City 
or  your  local  ticket  and  tourist  agent 


Write  for  Booklet 

Your  Government  wishes  the  name  of  every 
prospective  traveler.  If  you  are  considering 
an  ocean  voyage  anywhere.  Bend  the  informa- 
tion blank  now— no  matter  when  you  intend 
to  go.  You  will  receive  the  Government's 
booklet  of  authentic  travel  information  :  com- 
plete description  of  the  U.  S.  Government 
ships  that  sail  to  the  ports  in  which  you  are 
interested,  and  literature  telling  the  places  0 
go  and  things  to  see  in  foreign  lands.  You 
will  be  under  no  obligation. 

If  you  yourself  cannot  take  an  ocean  trip, 
clip  the  information  blank  anyway  and  urge 
some  friend  who  may  go  to  send  it  in.  Then 
you  too  will  be  helping  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine. 


U.  S.    SHIPPING   BOARD 


a     INFORMATION    BLANK 

To  U.  S.  Shipping  Board 
Information  Office  2412 
Washington,      D.   C. 


Please  send  without  obligation  the 
U.  S.  Government  Booklet  pivin^  travel 
facts  and  also  information  regarding  the 
U.  S.  Government   ships. 

I  am  considering  a  trip  to  The  Orient  □ 
to  KuropeJ  to  South  AmericaO.    _ 

I  have  definitely  decided  to  tea  lam 
merelv  considering  the  trip     . 

I  would  wist  class  .  id  .  <<l  .  twill 
go  alone      with  family      with  omen     . 

If  I  go  date  will  be  about  — 

My  .Vc  i  me 

My  Street  Kb.  or  R.F.P.  


Toir  n 


Stat. 


Information  Office  2412 


Washington.  D.  C. 
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BRONZE  MEMORIAL  TABLETS 

FREE  BROCHURE-D 

Flour  City  Ornamental  Iron  Co. 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


Offer 

w 


\^  V^Polish 


for  all  furniture  and 
woodwork.  Imparts  a 
high,  dry  lasting  lustre 
without  hard  rubbing. 
The  one 
polish  that 

"Cleans 
as  it 
Polishes" 

Sold  under  an 
absolute  guar- 
antee:  your 
money  back. 
if  you  are  not 
delighted. 

30c 

to 

$3.00 

size* 

At  all 
Dealer* 


Channell  Chemical  Co.,  Chicago, Toronto,  London,  Paris 


BIRDS,  BEASTS  AND  TREES 

Continued 


fragrance  that  filled  the  little  room  was 
fairly  intoxicating.  There  was  so  much  to 
choose  from!  Where  should  he  begin? 
Quite  near  at  hand  was  a  scent  that  was 
old  and  dear  to  him,  a  smell  that  took  him 
back  to  his  cabin  home  in  the  woods.  In 
a  moment  he  had  mounted  a  cracker-box, 
and  reaching  up  to  the  top  of  the  sugar- 
barrel,  he  looked  within.  Never  before 
had  he  beheld  so  glorious  a  sight.  "Linked 
sweetness  long  drawn  out."  A  world  of 
sugar,  and  this  world  was  his!  Without  a 
moment's  hesitation  he  fell  headlong  into 
the  snowy  whiteness  below.  Here,  only  a 
few  moments  later,  fortunately,  he  was 
discovered.  His  speckled,  frosted  face 
and  paws  gave  mute  evidence  that  he  had 
enjoyed  to  the  utmost  his  hurried  banquet 
in  the  barrel. 


SINGING  HYMNS  TO  A  BOBCAT 

DID  you  ever  go  into  a  dark  room  and 
have  the  feeling  that  somebody 
was  gunning  for  you  in  an  invisible  corner? 
I  can*t  tell  just  what  I  felt.  I  know  I  shud- 
dered as  the  door  closed  behind  me,  and  I 
reached  for  a  match  to  light  the  oil  lamp  on 
the  center  table.  I  had  heard  a  sort  of 
crunching  noise,  but  it  suddenly  stopt. 
I  thought  it  was  made  by  squirrels  up  in  the 
roof  eating  nuts." 

Sinclair  Mapes,  a  New  Fork  landscape 
artist,  was  tenderly  rubbing  an  odorous 
lotion  on  his  hand,  as  he  sat  before  his 
studio  fire,  telling  his  adventure  to  some 
friends.  He  had  just  been  up  in  the  Minne- 
sota North  Woods  to  visit  Ritchie  Holmes 
who  lives  most  of  the  year  in  a  one-room 
log  cabin  thirty  miles  from  a  human  habi- 
tation in  the  Minnesota  moose  country. 
It  is  a  densely  timbered  jungle  of  hardwood 
ridges,  bottomless  bogs  and  tamarack  and 
poplar  swamps,  where  wild  animals  and 
birds  abound.  When  Mapes  reached  this 
"dinky  log  house."  it  was  deserted.  "The 
place  is  no  palace,  any  way  you  take  it," 
he  said.  "Interior's  about  twelve  by 
twelve.  There's  a  slab-built  affair  in  the 
middle  of  the  dirt  floor  lie  calls  his  work- 
table.  On  one  side  is  a  four-hole  cook-stove, 
and  t  here  are  three  built-in  bunks  like  those 
on  a  steamship.  I'm  telling  you  all  this  be- 
cause it  helps  explain  about  the  bobcat." 
And  the  artist  continued  his  story,  as 
reported  by  Arthur  James  Peglcr  in  the 
New  York  Tribune: 

You  see,  Holmes's  place  is  a  bit  sketchy 

inside,  as  I  was  saying.  He's  got  a  sort  of 
arm-chair  made  of  a  Hour-barrel  sawed  half 
through  and  covered  with  burlap — the 
most  uncomfortable  chair  I  ever  sat,  in, 
and— oh,  yes,  gnus — all  sort  of  guns  and 
fi-'i  -poles. 

"I  hung  about  for  an  hour  or  two,  ex- 
pecting the  owner  of  the  dump  to  appear. 
Then  I  went  outside  to  look  for  a  road. 
There  wasn't  one.  Ten  feet  away  from  the 
cabin  in  three  directions  the  forest  began, 
just  a  mess  of  brush  and  tangled  under- 
growth, down  timber  piled  high  since  the 
time  of  the  flood  and  overgrown  with  vines. 

"First,   I   thought   of  taking  a  gun  and 
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GARDEN 
BOOK 
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Has  been  en- 
larged   and    im- 
proved and  special 
care  taken  to  make 
it  the  best  we  have  ever  issued. 
Especially  designed  to  help  the 
amateur  as  well  as  the  professional 
gardener,  whether  his  specialty  be  Vegetables 
or  Flowers. 

A  large,  comprehensive,  handsomely  illus- 
trated book,  showing  in  colors  and  photo- 
engravings many  of  the  varieties  offered,  and 
giving  cultural  directions  which  assure  a  suc- 
cessful garden. 

The  EIGHTY- FOURTH  edition  of  DREERS 
GARDEN  BOOK  contains  224  paecs.  eight  color 
plates,  besides  numerous  photographic  reproductions. 
It  offers  the  best  Vegetable  and  flower  Seeds;  Lawn 
Grass  and  Agricultural  Seeds;  Garden  Requisites; 
Plants  of  all  kinds,  including  the  newest  Roses, 
Dahlias,   Hardy  Perennials,  etc. 

Write  today  for  a  copy  which  will  be  mailed 
free  if  you  mention  this  publication. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 
714-716  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Keith's  $2-5o  Offer 
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3  plan  books, 
showing  100  de- 
signs of  artistic 
bungalows,  cot- 
tages, or  two- 
story  houses — 
in  frame,  stucco 
and  brick — with 
lloor  plans  and 
descriptions,  and  8  months'  subscription  to  Keith's  Maga- 
zine, all  for  S2.50. 

Kpitk'c  Mao37ino  for  over  20  >'ears  an  authority  on  plan- 
ivciui  a  magazine  ning,  building  and  decorating  homes — 
25c  a  copy  on  newsstands.  With  its  help  and  Keith'sPlans 
you  can  get  the  most  distinctive,  comfortable  and  satis- 
factory home  with  greatest  economy. 

8  plan  books (260  plans) and  Keith's  for  12  months — $4.50 
Keith  Corporation,  525  Abbay  Bldg. ,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Life 
Beauty 
Productiveness 


are  all  combined  in  Progress  Trees  and 
Plants.  Orchard  men  like  them  because 
Ihey  grow  and  bear.  Everybody  admires 
Progress  Ornamental  plantings,  because 
they  reflect  gladness  everywhere. 

THE    PROGRESS  NURSERIES 
1315    Peters   Ave.  Troy,  Ohio 


BEAUTY    SPOTS 

We  plan  and  execute  Lawn  and  Park  Plant- 
ings everywhere.  G.et  our  Free  Book  and 
tell  us  what  your  problem  is  so  our  Service 
can  help  you. 

THE  DINSMORE  LANDSCAPE  SERVICE 
1240  Peters  Avenue,  Troy,  Ohio. 
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Burpee's  Annual  is  the  Lead- 
ing American  Seed  Catalog.  It 
describes  the  Burpee  Quality 
Seeds  with  a  hundred  of  the 
finest  vegetables  and  flowers 
illustrated  in  color.  If  you 
are  interested  in  gardening 
or  farming,  Burpee's  Annual 
will  be  mailed  to  you  free. 
Write  today  for  your  copy  of  Burpee's  Annual 


W.  At  lee  Burpee  Co. 

Seed  Growers    Philadelphia 


making  a  noise  to  attract  Holmes's  atten- 
tion, supposing  him  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity,  but  on  second  thoughl  decided 
to  fish.  I'm  not  much  of  a  hand  with  fire- 
arms, anyhow.  In  one  corner  of  the  cabin 
was  a  bamboo  rod  with  line  and  spoonhook 
attached.  I  don't  know  a  thing  aboul 
fishing,  either,  but,  anyway,  all  I  had  to  do 
was  loss  the  spoon-hook  in  and  pull  it  out. 
Twice  I  cast  it  and  noticed  the  spoon 
whizzing  round  as  I  pulled  it  toward  me. 
The  second  time  some  kind  of  fish  as  long 
as  my  arm  followed  it  nearly  (o  the  shore 
sort  of  smelling  if.  The  next  toss  I  made 
that  shark  gobbled  the  spoon  and  started 
across  the  lake  for  home.  I  just  lay  back 
and  yanked  him  clean  out  of  the  water  by 
main  strength.  I  should  judge  he  must 
have  weighed  fifteen  pounds." 

"That  fish  weighed  about  eight  pounds," 
broke  in  Holmes.  "I  saw  what  the  bobcat 
left  of  him.  An  eight-pound  muskie's  whal 
he  was.     You  almost,  tore  his  head  off." 

"Anyway,  the  fish  was  bigger  than  any 
six  men  could  eat  at  a  sitting,  and  1  knew 
l  lure  Avere  laws  governing  the  number  of 
pounds  one  is  allowed  to  catch,  so  to  be  on 
the  safe  side  1  started  back  to  the  cabin 
carrying  that  muslde  by  the  gills.  Holmes 
hadn't  returned,  and  1  was  at  a  loss  what 
to  do  next.  Then  I  noticed  a  little  gun  just 
inside  the  door,  and  took  it  up.  That's  the 
only  gun  I  ever  saw  that  appealed  to  me. 
It's  light  and  handy,  you  know. 

"So  I  tossed  my  fish  under  the  table, 
slammed  the  door  after  me  and  started  up 
on  the  ridge.  My  idea  was  to  fire  the  little 
gun  a  few  times  so  as  to  let  Holmes  know 
I  had  arrived,  but  the  confounded  thing 
was  stuck.    It  wouldn't  shoot." 

"Had  the  safety  set,"  commented 
Mapes's  friend,  grinning  sardonically. 

"Anyhow,  I  didn't  care  much  about 
shooting,"  Mapes  declared.  "The  view 
from  that  ridge  through  a  sort  of  timber 
swale,  taking  in  a  bit  of  the  lake,  with  the 
sun  setting  big  as  a  house,  gave  me  some- 
thing to  study.  A  few  minutes  later  the 
sun  set  and  five  minutes  later  it  was  dark. 
Nothing  but  sheer  luck  enabled  me  to 
reach  the  cabin,  because  I  hadn't  the  re- 
motest idea  of  direction  after  leaving  the 
top  of  the  hill.  At  that  I  came  out  on  the 
wrong  side  and  had  to  work  my  way 
through  brush  to  the  door.  Then  I  saw  I 
had  failed  to  spring  the  latch. 

"It's  a  fool  of  a  fastening,  anyway — a 
long  wooden  latch  that  fits  into  a  wooden 
socket.  There's  a  peg  through  a  slot  in  the 
door  so  you  can  lift  the  latch  from  the 
outside,  but  you  can't  just  slam  the  door 
and  be  on  your  way.  You've  got  to  coax  the 
latch  into  the  slot.  If  you  don't  it  won't 
oatch.  Anyway,  they  never  lock  doors  in 
thai  country — just  go  off  and  leave  every- 
thing in  the  house  with  the  door  open. 
Big  R-amo  hunters  and  timber  cruisers  go 
in  and  use  the  place  as  if  they  owned  it  — 
regular  Soviet  stuff.  Of  course,  with  the 
idea  of  having  to  latch  the  door  so  fresh  in 
my  mind  if  was  the  first  thing  I  did  when 
I  slept  inside.     The  place  was  inky  dark. 

'Then  there  came  a  sort  of  soft,  quick 
shuffle  over  the  floor.  It  sounded  like  a 
snake  crawling.  1  believe  every  hair  in  my 
head  was  standing  straight  up.  Then  I 
struck  a  match,  and  at  that  instant  came 
Ihc  most  appalling  scream  I  ever  heard. 
Some  creature  went  hurtling  round  and 
round  the  cabin,  knocking  everything  in  its 
path  and  snarling  at  every  jump. 

"With  a  plunge  I  reached  the  table  and 
sat  on  it  with  my  feet  doubled  under  me 
like  a  tailor  on  his  bench,  while  that  crazed 
animal  continued  its  wild  quest  of  an  exit. 
Every  other  jump  the  thing  squalled. 

"They  say  cats  can  see  in  the  dark.    This 
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Puncture-proof  tire  durability  and 
economy  for  the  light  car  owner. 

While  the  Lee  Puncture-proof  costs  a  trifle 
more  than  Lee  Fabric  or  Cord  Tires,  it  is 
by  no  means  a  "rich  man's  tire."  The 
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Meeting  Thirsty  Fibre 
Face  to  Face 

is  the  great  personal  test  that  puts  and  keeps  Scot- 
TissueTowels  in  wash-rooms  everywhere.  Comfort! 
You  can't  begin  to  describe  it.  Absorbency!  You've 
never  found  its  equal.  Whiteness!  The  very  look 
of  it  inspires  thoughts  of  cleanliness. 

You  will  understand  when  you  realize  that 
every  ScotTissue  Towel  is  made  of  millions  of 
Thirsty  Fibres,  each  of  which  quickly  absorbs 
four  times  its  weight  in  water. 

Thirsty  Fibre  can  be  found  only  in  towels 
plainly  marked  ScotTissue — that's  why  ScotTissue 
Towels  are  clearly  distinguished  by  a  degree  of 
whiteness,  softness,  refreshment  and  absorbency 
found  only  where  you  find  the  name. 
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one  couldn't,  or  else  it  was  indifferent  to 
obstacles.  The  brute  hit  everything  that 
was  loose  as  he  ran.  Then  suddenly  there 
was  a  pause.  I  thought  this  was  my  chance 
to  make  a  dash  for  the  door,  lift  the  latch 
and  let  that  crazy  devil  out,  taking  a  chance 
on  crossing  its  orbit.  Somehow  I  lost  my 
sense  of  direction,  colliding  with  the  stove. 

"Simultaneously  the  cat  broke  loose 
again.  It  caromed  into  me  and  I  kicked  at 
it  in  frenzy.  The  rest  is  chaos.  I  seem  to 
remember  hearing  Holmes's  typewriter 
crash  to  the  floor.  The  cat  sprang  at  mo 
and  I  held  the  clawing  brute  at  arm's- 
length.  It  fought  and  tore  to  get  at  my 
face.  Then  I  slipped  on  the  fish-tail  and 
we  both  fell. 

"I  was  wearing  a  very  heavy  horse-hide 
coat,  lined  with  mackinaw.  The  sleeves 
of  that  coat  are  torn  into  strips.  How  I  got 
away  from  the  spitting  brute,  I  don't  know, 
but  the  next  thing  I  realized  I  was  crouched 
in  the  bottom  bunk  on  that  side  of  the  cabin 
furthest  from  the  door." 

What  had  become  of  the  bobcat?  It  was 
perched  on  a  shelf  above  the  door,  which 
had  held  Mr.  Holmes's  medicine  bottles  a 
moment  before,  and  now  the  bottles  were 
cascading  all  over  the  place.  From  his 
haven  in  the  bunk,  Mr.  Mapes  could  see 
the  cat's  eyes  shining  in  the  darkness.  He 
decided  on  a  truce;  he  would  not  make 
another  move,  and  he  hoped  the  cat 
wouldn't.  His  hands,  arms  and  chest  Avere 
streaming  blood  where  he  had  been  clawed, 
and,  he  said, 

"  M y  emotions  as  I  lay  in  that  bunk  were 
almost  tearful.  1  was  filled  with  self- 
reproach.  What  the  devil  was  I  doing  in 
that  savage  country?  When  it  comes  to 
landscape  stuff  a  fellow  can  find  nearly  any- 
thing he  wants  in  Bronx  Park  and  get  home 
in  time  for  dinner. 

"And  how  J  did  curse  the  owner  of  that 
wilderness  calaboose,  who  hadn't  the 
decency  to  stay  home  and  receive  his  in- 
vited guest,  let  alone  to  meet  him.  Then 
I  began  to  wonder  if  Holmes  supposed  I 
would  leave  the  train  •».-!  some  other  point 
than  Pine  Siding.  Perhaps  he  had  gone  to 
meet  me  and  met  with  an  accident — per- 
haps another  bobcat — on  his  way  home. 

"You  understand  that  I  didn't  then 
know  what  this  animal  was.  I  had  a  vague 
idea  it  might  be  a  hell-diver.  Holmes  once 
wrote  that  it  was  impossible  to  shoot  a  hell- 
diver.  He  has  since  informed  me  that  a 
hell-diver  is  a  species  of  waterfowl. 

"What  sort  of  fool  must  I  have  been,  I 
thought,  to  have  left  this"— Mapes  waved 
a  prideful  hand  to  embrace  his  chaotic 
studio — "and  gone  wandering  in  a  pathless 
country  to  be  chewed  by  wild  animals? 
And  what  wouldn't  I  have  given  to  be  out- 
side that  cabin  door,  so  as  to  have  at  least 
a  run  for  my  money  against  that  carnivor- 
ous thing  over  the  door? 

"My  wounds  seemed  to  have  stopt 
bleeding,  but  they  were  stiff  and  sore. 
Hadn't  1  read  somewhere  that  the  scratch 
of  a  wild  beast  must  be  cauterized  at  once 
or  blood  poisoning  was  likely  to  ensue? 
Oh,  well,  what  hadn't  I  read?  And  what 
the  devil  difference  did  it  make?  I  couldn't 
cauterize  anything.     If  I  could,  I'd  begin 

OD  the  cat . 

"By  degrees  my  eyes  accustomed  them 
selves  to   the  darkness.     I  could  now  dis- 
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tinguish  the  cat's  outline  plainly.  It  was 
lying  with  its  round,  bullet-head  as  big  as  a 
football  protruding  over  the  edge  of  the 
shelf.  Its  eyes  gleamed  like  stars.  Was 
the  brute  meditating  a  new  attack'.' 

"I  reached  out  one  hand  and  encoun- 
tered something  round.  A  gun  barrel'.' 
No,  the  fishing-rod.  That  gave  me  an  idea. 
Perhaps  I  could  raise  the  latch  with  the  end 
of  the  fish-pole. 

"I  moved  the  rod  slightly.  It  stuck 
against  the  cabin  roof.  The  cat  whined, 
but  did  not  move.  Again  I  tried  to  disen- 
gage the  rod.  In  my  cramped  position  it 
was  difficult.  This  time  the  bobcat  uttered 
a  loud  squall,  terminating  in  a  guttural 
growl.  Still  it  remained  on  its  perch.  For 
the  third  time  I  grasped  the  pole  and 
pulled.  It  came  away.  The  cat  scrambled 
about,  pushing  off  another  bottle  in  the 
process,  but  that  was  all. 

"Then  began  a  futile  fiddling  with  the 
flimsy  end  of  that  bamboo  in  my  efforts  to 
lift  the  wooden  bolt.  Every  time  the  rod 
touched  the  latch  down  went  the  cat's  paw 
to  fight  it.  This  became  a  regular  game. 
For  more  than  half  an  hour  I  kept  that 
thing  up  without  raising  the  latch  an  inch. 
Then  I  quit  because  the  cat  became  ner- 
vous and  knocked  off  more  bottles,  which 
crashed  noisily.  The  animal  seemed  to  be 
getting  more  and  more  irritable.  It  kept 
squirming  about  on  the  shelf  and  muttering. 

"Stimulated,  I  suppose,  by  the  fear  of  an- 
other encounter  with  that  fighting  fellow, 
my  tortured  brain  evolved  a  brilliant 
scheme.  Only  a  week  before  I  had  read  an 
article  in  a  weekly  publication  by  an  animal 
trainer.  He  calmed  wild  animals  when  they 
became  excited  or  irritable,  he  wrote,  by 
singing  hymns  to  them.  If  I  could  just  get 
my  fellow  prisoner  interested  in  religious 
music  I'd  sing  all  night.  Anyway,  I  thought 
it  wouldn't  do  any  harm  to  try.  The  first 
thing  I  sang  was  that  old  favorite  every  one 
knows  except  me.  I  knew  the  air,  of  course, 
but  the  only  words  I  could  recall  were: 

Pull  for  the  shore,  sailor, 
Pull  for  the  shore; 
Rum  turn  tc  turn  te  turn 
And  bend  to  the  oar. 

"Say!  The  cat  liked  that  stuff.  It  posi- 
tively purred — not  an  ordinary  house-cat 
sort  of  purr,  you  understand,  but  a  rum- 
bling 'gr-r-r.'  Somehow  I  felt  sure  the 
sound  indicated  contentment  on  the  cat's 
part.  I  determined  to  stick  to  that  line, 
and  sang  what  I  knew  of  another  one. 

"'There's  a  land  that  is  fairer  than  this,' 
but  I  had  to  fake  through  the  main  part, 
not  remembering  the  words.  Then  I  came 
to  the  chorus: 

Over  there,  over  there — 

In  that  beautiful  home  over  there. 

Over  there,  over  there. 

We  shall  meet  on  that  beautiful  shore. 

"Well,  I  had  the  cat  going.  It  came  in  on 
the  chorus  with  a  grand  yowl — not  dis- 
pleased but  sort  of  mournful.  I  must  have 
been  at  that  game  an  hour,  and  was  yelling 
at  the  top  of  my  voice : 

What  shall  the  harvest  be-ee-ee-ee, 
Oh-h,  what  shall  the  harvest  be? 

"Just  as  I  reached  the  last  line  a  voice 
outside  the  cabin  chimed  in  with  the  eat 
and  me.  It  was  a  bass  voice.  That  was 
Holmes. 

"Look  out!'  I  yelled,  and  that's  as  far 
as  I  got,  because" 

"Because  that's  where  1  came  in,"  inter- 
rupted Holmes.  "The  minute  I  opened 
thai  door  the  cat  jumped,  landing  on  the 
Stove.  It  slid  off,  finding  no  claw  hold,  and 
ran  once  around  the  cabin,  then  bolted 
through  tht1  door  and  was  gone.     I  eauter- 
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What  is  Yellow  Strand? 

Yellow  Strand  is  more  than  a  stripe  of  yellow 
paint  on  a  wire  rope  strand. 

It  is  more  than  a  brand  or  the  name  of  a  brand. 

It  is   a   mark  of   distinction — the  chevron  that 
indicates  the  high  rank  of  a  superior  wire  rope 
the  rope  called  "Yellow  Strand." 

Made  of  special  steel  wire,  by  a  firm  so  old  that 
its  earliest  products  were  made  by  hand,  Yellow 
Strand  Wire  Rope  has  always  stood  first  among 
the  foremost  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  service 
rendered. 

On  some  of  the  biggest  construction  jobs,  rec- 
ords made  by  Yellow  Strand  arc  the  criteria  of 
the  wire  rope  industry. 

All  standard  grades  of  wire  rope  are  also  made 
by  this  company. 

BRODERICK  &  BASCOM  ROPE  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS 


branches:  New  York  and  Seattle 


Factories:  St.  Louis  and  Seattle 


Basline  Autowline  and  Pow  'ersteel  Autowlock.  two 
indispensable  automobile  accessories  made  of  Yellow 
Strand  wire  rope,  have  strongly  entrenched  them- 
selves  in  the   hearts  of  motorists    the  nation  over. 
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ized  the  deepest  of  Mapes's  scratch es  and 
dolled  him  up  with  bandages.  I  think  he 
came  off  very  well,  don't  you'.'" 

"Well,"  concluded  Mapes,  raising  his 
bandaged  hand,  "I've  made  up  my  mind 
to  one  thing.  Nobody  will  ever  catch  me 
in  a  wild  country  again  without  a  hymn- 
book."  

THE  CHAMPION  JUMPER  OF  THE 
INSECT  LEAGUE 

A  KANGAROO  is  no  mean  jumper,  nor 
"*•  is  a  flea  to  be  despised,  but  there  is  a 
spider  that  can  outjump  them  all.  And 
the  tiny  athlete  does  not  do  his  leaping  for 
empty  honor — he  jumps  for  his  dinner  and 
he  dances  for  his  wife.  He  is  called  the 
zebra-spider,  because  there  are  stripes  of 
white  running  along  his  black  abdomen, 
but  his  really  scientific  name  is  Saitis  pulex. 
In  "Tiny  Toilers  and  Their  Work"  by 
Graves  Glenwood  Clark  (Century,  New 
York),  we  learn  how  and  why  Mr.  Zebra 
does  his  jumping: 

Nature  has  fitted  him  for  a  hunter.  She 
has  given  him  eight  enormous  eyes  which 
are  arranged  in  a  semicircle  around  his 
head.  They  look  very  much  like  round 
windows  with  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
tiny  panes  of  glass  in  them,  for  each  of 
these  curious  eyes  is  made  up  of  many 
little  ones  packed  close  together.  The  very 
sight  of  such  huge,  glaring  eyeballs  is 
almost  enough  to  paralyze  with  fright  the 
insects  upon  which  Mr.  Zebra  feeds.  With 
these  miniature  searchlights  the  hunter  can 
see  in  all  directions  and  spy  out  his  prey 
long  before  it  can  see  him.  If  man  had 
eyes  made  on  the  same  scale  as  those  of  the 
zebra-spider  he  would  go  about  the  world 
with  eyes  as  round  and  as  big  as  china 
dinner-plates  and  have  a  whole  circle  of 
I  hem  around  his  head! 

Xot  only  is  this  mighty  little  athlete 
equipped  with  special  hunting  eyes,  but  his 
feel  are  specially  designed  to  make  him  the 
champion  juniper  of  the  animal  world. 
When  he  is  landing  from  one  of  his  enor- 
mous leaps  it  would  be  very  dangerous  for 
the  tiny  creature's  feet  to  slip.  A  misstep 
might  mean  a  broken  leg,  a  nasty  fall,  a 
missed  dinner,  or,  perhaps,  a  severe  wound 
from  the  struggling  insect  he  was  trying  to 
catch.  Therefore.  Nature  has  given  him  a 
i hick  pad  of  stiff  hairs  at  the  bottom  of 
each  foot.  No  matter  how  slippery  the 
surface  is  on  which  he  lands,  the  zebra- 
spider  never  slips,  for  bis  foot-pads  act  like 
l  he  spikes  on  a  baseball  player's  shoes  and 
make  him  the  most  sure-footed  insect  in 
the  world. 

When  the  little  acrobat  in  his  striped 
suit  of  black  and  white  grows  hungry,  he 
does  not  spin  a  web  and  then  wait  patiently 
for  an  insect  to  come  along  and  get  caught 
in  its  treacherous  threads,  as  so  many  of 
his  spider  relatives  do.  This  is  too  slow, 
stick-at-home  work  to  suit  him.  He  likes 
the  out-of-doors  life.  Mr.  Zebra  is  a 
hunter,  and  his  dinner  depends  upon  his 
strength  of  muscle  and  his  skill  in  catching 
game.  He  hunts  his  food  in  a  style  all  his 
own.  He  creeps  along,  looking  eagerly  in 
all  directions,  until  his  eight  sharp  eyes  spy 
iin  unsuspecting  insect  taking  a  sun-bath 
upon  the  side  of  a   wall.     Then,  like  a   liny 

lion,  the 'spider  moves  forward  stealthily 
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inch  by  inch,  his  cushioned  feet  making  no 
sound.  Slowly  ho  closes  in  upon  his  prey, 
which  remains  unconscious  of  its  danger. 
When  he  is  within  jumping-distance  the 
spider  tenses  his  leg  muscles  and  suddenly, 
with  a  mighty  spring,  he  leaps  through  the 
air  and  lands  upon  the  back  of  the  startled 
insect.  Before  the  unfortunate  creature 
can  recover  from  its  surprize  the  jumper  lias 
bitten  it  and  poisoned  it  with  the  deadly 
fluid  secreted  by  the  glands  at  the  base 
of  his  hollow  fangs.  Mr.  Zebra's  mouth  is 
made  for  sucking  and  not  for  chewing,  but 
this  does  not  worry  him  one  bit.  lie  plunges 
his  probosis  into  the  corpse  of  his  prey, 
and,  using  it  as  a  pump,  sucks  up  the  body 
juices  and  feasts  greedily  upon  the  blood. 

But  the  really  exciting  thing  about  the 
spider's  career  is  the  romance  of  his  wooing. 
He  depends  upon  his  feet  to  get  him  a  wife. 
He  is  a  finished  waltzer,  we  read,  and  he 
has  a  peculiar  jazz  step  all  his  own  which  he 
uses  only  on  the  most  important  day  of  his 
life — his  wedding  day.  When  this  dancer 
goes  wooing  he  does  not  bother  about 
arraying  himself  in  special  courting  clothes, 
but— 

He  wears  the  only  suit  he  has,  a  very 
comfortable  and  simple  one  of  black  and 
white.  Neither  does  he  wear  the  special 
perfume  some  insects  put  on  during  their 
love-making.  Nor  does  he  spend  long  hours 
practising  the  music  of  love  songs,  as  the 
love-sick  cricket  does.  His  greatest  concern 
is  to  be  sure  his  leg  muscles  are  nimble  and 
that  his  one-step  is  perfect,  for  all  his  pro- 
posing is  done  with  his  legs! 

Arriving  at  the  home  of  his  lady-love, 
the  little  fellow  slowly  advances  close  to 
her  until  he  is  certain  she  sees  him.  Then, 
suddenly  extending  all  the  legs  on  the  right 
side  of  his  body  and  folding  up  the  first 
two  legs  under  him,  he  sidles  off  on  his  left 
legs  in  an  extremely  odd  and  difficult  side 
step.  This  queer  proceeding  is  like  a 
curious  lopsided  •  game  of  hop-scotch. 
Presently  the  dancer  stops,  lowers  the  ex- 
tended legs,  and,  lifting  up  the  left  legs  in 
the  same  fashion,  repeats  the  one-sided 
waltz  in  the  opposite  direction  on  his  right 
legs.  All  the  while  he  is  performing  his 
dance,  Miss  Spider  Avatehes  him  closely 
with  all  of  her  eight  eyes.  She  judges  of  the 
depth  of  his  love  by  the  perfection  of  her 
lover's  waltzing.  Encouraged  by  her 
flattering  attention,  Mr.  Zebra  repeats  his 
dance,  putting  all  the  skill  he  can  into  his 
steps.  A  male  zebra  has  been  known  to 
repeat  his  one-step  as  many  as  one  hundred 
and  eleven  times  for  the  delight  of  his 
sweetheart.  However,  few  courtships  arc 
as  long  as  this,  and  the  lady  usually  makes 
up  her  mind  after  a  few  minutes  of 
dancing. 

If  Miss  Spider  is  convinced  by  his 
dancing  that  Mr.  Zebra  really  loves  her, 
she  finally  joins  him  in  a  mad,  whirling 
wait/,  and  consents  to  be  his  wife.  If  the 
dancer  is  awkward  and  ungraceful  in  his 
sidestepping,  he  can  not  hope  to  get  mar- 
ried. Not  only  that,  bul  it  frequently 
happens  that  Miss  Spider,  enraged  at  the 
poor  waltzing  he  does,  rashes  out  and 
kills  the  bad  performer!  No  wonder  the 
small  athlete  is  careful  to  be  as  graceful 
and  attractive  as  he  can  while  dancing,  for 
he  is  engaged  not  only  in  a  love-waltz  but 
oftentimes  in  a  dance  for  Ins  life  as  well. 
The  danger  of  losing  his  head  at  the  hands 
— or  rather  jaws — of  this  critical  judge  of 
one-stepping  adds  a  thrill  of  adventure  t.> 
the  courtship  and  spurs  Mr.  Zebra  to  the 
greatest  skill. 


For     Every     Store     With     Goods     to     Display 


Sales  are  made  quickly  with 
McLean  Units.  The  cus- 
tomer sees  what  she  wants, 
and  points  it  out.  The  clerk 
can  do  the  rest  in 
a  few  seconds. 


The  base  unit  alone  is  a  com- 
plete showcase.  Put  a  wall  dis- 
play unit  on 
top  and  you 
have  a  com- 
bination 8'  3" 
high,  suit- 
able for  dis- 
plays  of 
almost  any 
merchandise. 


Making  your  customer's  eyes 

work  for  you 


•'TWOULD  LIKE  TO  SEE  ,"  the  customer  used  to  ask, 

X  and  it  usually  meant  a  sale  of  the  article  called  for.  In 
modern  stores,  the  customer  sees  without  asking,  and  buys 
more  because  of  the  fact. 

Display  of  the  merchandise  itself  is  all  the  persuasion  that 
is  needed  to  make  many  sales.  Display  a  few  selected  numbers 
of  your  goods  against  the  rich  mahogany-finished  background 
of  a  McLean  showcase  and  see  how  quickly  they  will  sell.  They 
look  more  brilliant  under  the  genuine  plate  glass. 

Attractive  displays  are  easily  arranged  from  the  front  in 
these  handsome  fixtures.  No  showcases  stand  between  your 
customer  and  the  goods  you  want  to  sell.  McLean  Units  stand 
back  flat  against  the  wall.  Every  old  style  showcase  removed 
gives  you  four  feet  more  of  precious  floor  space.  Naturally, 
you'll  sell  more,  for  your  goods  are  easier  to  look  at  and  easier 
to  get  at. 

McLean  Fixtures  are  built  in  units,  6  feet  long,  as  easy  to 
shift  around  as  a  sectional  bookcase.  You  can  rearrange 
departments  as  often  as  you  please;  expand  on  profitable  lines, 
contract  on  slow  sellers,  or  move  the  fixtures  to  another  store 
without  trouble.  Both  ends  are  finished — you  can  add  units  at 
either  end. 

Buy  your  fixtures  on  the  Unit  Plan.  Try  one  base  unit  or  a 
base-and-wall-display-combination  and  check  the  sales  from  it. 
It  will  positively  sell  more  goods  than  any  other  showcase  in 
your  store,  under  similar  conditions.  When  you  are  ready  for 
another  unit,  buy  it  with  the  profits  from  the  first. 

Our  catalog  illustrates  the  full  line  of  McLean  Fixtures 
as  used  in  drug  stores,  confectionery  and  fancy  pastry 
shops,  electrical  appliance  stores,  dry  goods  stores,  to- 
bacconists and  special  displays  of  other  small  merchandise. 

WRITE    FOR    CATALOG 

w.  b.  Mclean  manufacturing  company 

3038  Bigelow  Boulevard  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


MCLEAN 


GOOD  STORE 
FIXTURES 
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THE  bell  ring.-,:  Mainly  sets 
down  her  iron.  But  warned 
by  the  shining  red  "Signalite" 
she  disconnects  the  cord  be- 
fore she  "answers  the  door." 
Brightly  burning  as  long  as  the 
current  is  on,  a  red  Signalite 
cap  on  the  end  of  the  cord  is  an 
insistent  reminder  to  both  care- 
less  and  careful  to  "disconnect 
before  leaving."  It  removes  all 
chance  of  overheating,  scorch- 
ing, and  wasted  electricity. 


,~  -> 


HUBBELL 

Signalite 


Hubbell  Signalite  is  but  one  of  the 
ten  handy  electrical  specialties  in 
the  Hubbell  Te-Tap-Ten.  There 
are  Te-Taps  and  Te-Caps  for  every 
purpose,  Cord  Connectors,  a  Pull 
Rocket  Plug:  each  bringing  you 
some  new  electrical  convenience. 
Step  into  your  dealer's  and  look 
llx-m  over.  Write  Dept.  P  for  a 
copy  of  "What  is  the  Hubbell  Te- 
Tap-Ten?"  It  will  suggest  many 
ways  to  get  more  convenience  out  of 
your  pi<  lent  electrical  equipment. 

HARVEY  HUBBELL^ 

ELECTRICAL^^SPECIALTIES 
BRIDGEPORT  mll83ElO  C0NN-US  A 

iffifi         *^^         £lfc 

All Standard Plugs-Caps         '| 
[J     y      fit  HLBBELL  ToTaps         J      i 


BIRDS,  BEASTS  AND  TREES 

Continued 
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HOW  TO  CRATE  A  PYTHON 

'  I  AHE  p3^thon  had  swallowed  a  pig,  the 
native  said  when  he  came  running  to 
the  house  with  the  news  that  he  had  seen  a 
big  snake.  It  was  at  least  fifty  feet  long 
and  as  big  as  a  tree,  according  to  the  native, 
but  knowing  the  Malay  habit,  of  exag- 
gerating, the  white  man  mentally  dis- 
counted the  length  to  about  twenty  feet. 
A  crew  of  natives  was  gathered  and  a  crate 
was  built  from  the  limbs  of  trees  and 
bamboo,  bound  together  with  green 
rattan.  There  was  plenty  of  time,  for  the 
snake  would  remain  in  the  same  place, 
sleeping  and  digesting  his  meal.  A  python 
always  kills  its  food  by  coiling  around  it 
and  crushing  it  to  death :  then  he  swallows 
i1  v.!i  >le.  During  the  digestive  process,  he 
generally  becomes  torpid  and  submits  to 
capture  without  putting  up  much  of  a 
tin  lit  Next  morning  was  set  for  the 
capture,  and.  says  Charles  Mayer  in  his 
book  ■" Trapping  Wild  Animals  in  Malay 
Jungles"  (Dut'tiehl  : 

Before  we  went  out  for  the  snake,  I  told 
each  man  what  he  was  to  do,  explaining 
carefully  how  I  intended  to  get  the  snake 
into  the  crate.  When  I  was  sure  that 
they  understood,  we  started  into  the 
jungle,  led  \<\  the  native  who  made  the 
discovery.  I  was  surprized  to  find  the 
largest  snake  I  had  ever  seen.  It  looked  at 
hast  thirty  feel  long  and  about  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter.  For  a  moment  we 
stood  there  gasping. 

The  python  was  sleeping  peacefully, 
dig.  sling  the  pig.  I  called  to  the  men  and 
put  them  to  work  at  staking  the  crate  to 
the  ground  and  securing  it  so  that  the 
snake  could  not  lash  it  around.  The  crate 
was  about  eight  I'eet  long,  six  I'eet  wide 
and  two  and  one-hall'  I'eet  deep;  just  large 
enough  to  hold  him  and  just  small  enough 
so  that,  once  inside,  he  would  not  be  able 
to  get  leverage  and  break  it.  Again  I  ex- 
plained what  each  man  was  to  do.  Then 
1  passed  a  rope  through  the  crate,  tying 
on<'  end  to  a  tree  and  preparing  a  running 
noose  to  be  slipped  around  the  snake's 
head  when  we  were  ready  to  draw  him 
forward.  Two  more  ropes  were  laid  out, 
running  from  his  tail.  These  we  wrapt 
around  trees  on  each  side  of  the  tail,  and  I 
stationed  men  at  the  ends,  showing  them 
how  they  were  to  pay  out  the  rope  as  the 
snake  was  drawn  toward  the  crate,  keeping 
it  taut  enough  to  prevent  him  from  lashing. 

The  python  slept  soundly  through  all 
these  preparations.  When  we  were  ready, 
I  gathered  the  men  about  me  and  cautioned 
them  against  becoming  excited.  I  warned 
all  those  who  had  not  been  given  work  to 
do  to  stand  back  out  of  the  way  and  not  to 
approach  unless  we  needed  them. 

With  bamboo  poles  we  prodded  the 
snake  at  the  head  and  tail,  standing  by 
with  the  nooses,  ready  to  slip  them  on  when 
he  stirred  sufficiently.  Before  he  realized 
what  was  happening,  we  had  the  head- 
noose  over  him.  The  instant  he  felt  the 
rope  tighten  he  was  awake! 

The  natives  holding  the  tail-ropes  be- 
came excited  and  succeeded  in  getting 
only  one  A'  them  in  place.  The  python 
suddenly  leaped  forward,  and,  tho  he 
did    not   loosen    the    rope,    whipt    it    out 
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Facts  Home  Builders 
Should  Know 

You  want  Oak  Floors.  Everybody 
does.  They  are  beautiful,  durable, 
sanitary  and  easy  to  clean.  But — 
"you  can't  afford  them"  ? 

New  Low  Prices 
\i  to  ¥\  Less  Than  a  Year  Ago 

The  fact  is,  a  room  14x14  feet  can 
now  be  floored  for  from  $20  to  $30  in 
the  highest  plain  grade,  depending  on 
where  you  live.  Ask  any  lumber  dealer, 
contractor  or  architect  for  figures. 
Compare  with  other  floors.  You  really 
cannot  afford  anything  but  Oak  Floors. 

In  Remodeling,  Too 

A  }  i  of  an  inch  thickness  is  made 
for  laying  over  old  floors.  Costs  even 
less,  the  old  floor  making  a  sub- floor. 

See   any  dealer  or  write  for 
our  3  free  booklets,  in  colors 

OAK  FLOORINGJ22EM0tf 

1033  Ashland  Block,  Chicago,  111. 


DELICIOUS  AND  SUSTAINING- 

DIABETIC 
FOODS 

QUICKLY   MADE  NVITM 

~  FLOUR 


Contains  Practically  No  5tarcK 
TWENTY  CENTS  BRINGS  A  GENEROUS  SAMPLE 
ENOUGH   FOR  A  PLATE  OF  DELICIOUS  MUFFIN5 

THOMPSON    MALTED  FOOD  CO. 

-5  Klvcrsldo  Drive.  WAUKESHA.  WISCONSIN 


BUCHSTEIN'S  FIBRE  LIMB 

Is  soothing:  to  your  stump--stronu,  coo), 
neat,  liKht.  Easy  pay- 
ments. Braces  for  all 
deformities. 

N.  BUCHSTEIN  CO. 
Minneapolis    Minn. 


EASIEST  method  known  to  prepare  family  meals. 
Saves  50%  to  75%  fuel  cost— saves  time,  labor.     In- 
sures better  prepared ,  more  tasty  food.  Gives  every 
facility  of  electric  range  pigs  every  advantage  of 
fireless  cooker  at  less  cost  than  a  good  oil  stove. 

New  Invention 

Revolutionizes  Cooking 

Bakes,  roasts,  boils,  stews,  fries, 
broils,  toasts.  Needs  no  watch- 
ing. Shuts  itself  off.  Attaches 
to  any  electric  socket.  No  spe- 
cial wiring.  Write  for  30-day 
FREE  trial  offer.  Complete 
facts  and  special  introductory, 
direct  factory  prices.  Send 
name  and  address. 

WM.  CAMPBELL  CO. 
Oept  30  Detroit,  Mich. 
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of  the  hands  of  the  men  and  knocked 
several  of  them  flat;  then  he  caught  one 
man,  who  had  not  been  able  to  get  out  of 
the  way,  and  wrapt  the  lower  part  of 
his  body  around  him  while  five  or  six 
feel  of  his  tail  still  lashed  about  with  the 
rope.  I  yelled  to  the  others  to  pull  on  the 
tail-rope,  but  the  confusion  was  so  great 
that  they  did  not  hear  me.  I  went  for  the 
snake's  neck,  which  is  the  most  tender 
part  of  him,  hoping  to  sink  my  fingers  in 
on  the  nerve  center  and  disable  him  for  a 
moment  until  the  men  collected  their 
senses  and  pulled  the  rope.  By  jumping 
forward,  the  snake  had  loosened  the 
head-rope  sufficiently  to  turn  on  me  and 
sink  his  fangs  into  my  forearm.  T  sprang 
back. 

The  unfortunate  man  Avho  was  caught  in 
the  snake's  coils  screamed,  and  tried  to 
beat  off  the  tail  as  it  was  drawing  in  about 
him.  Then  suddenly  the  snake  con- 
stricted, and  crusht  the  life  out  of  him. 
He  was  thrown  limply  about  as  the  snake 
lashed  the  air.  Mr.  Mayer  yelled  to  the 
confused  natives  to  pull  the  head-rope  taut. 
Fortunately  for  every  one  concerned,  the 
tail-rope  had  not  become  loose  in  the  strug- 
gle, and  the  men  were  able  to  catch  it  just 
as  the  python  tried  to  lurch  forward  again. 
Then  they  allowed  the  snake  to  move  for- 
ward slowly,  carefully  drawing  his  head 
toward  the  crate  and  at  the  same  time  hold- 
ing his  tail  firmly  until  at  last  they  had 
him  stretched  out.  Meanwhile  the  bamboo 
poles  were  called  into  play  once  more,  and 
by  prodding  the  snake's  tail,  the  natives 
forced  him  to  uncoil  and  t  o  release  the  dead 
body  of  the  unfortunate  native.  But  the 
excitement  was  not  yet  over,  and,  says  the 
writer: 

The  head-noose  had  been  slipt  farther 
down  than  I  wanted,  and  was  giving  his 
head  too  much  play.  Assuring  the  men 
that  he  could  do  no  more  harm,  1  took  three 
of  them  with  me  and  we  grabbed  the  snake's 
neck.  He  tossed  us  about,  and  we  had 
several  minutes  of  exciting  work  before  we 
got  the  head  into  the  open  end  of  the  crate. 
When  the  rope  was  secured,  we  fastened 
another  rope  about  the  middle  of  him. 

The  snake  lasht  furiously,  knocking 
several  of  the  natives  down.  Stationing 
a  crew  of  men  at  the  tail-rope  to  slacken 
it  as  we  moved  forward,  I  took  the 
others  to  the  crate  and  set  them  at  pull- 
ing on  the  middle  rope.  As  we  dragged 
tlie  python  forward,  he  coiled  in  the 
crate;  then,  when  he  was  half  in.  we  se- 
cured the  middle  rope  and  head-rope  to 
trees,  passed  the  tail-rope  through  the 
crate,  and  dragged  the  tail  in. 

There  was  great  rejoicing,  says  Mr. 
Mayer,  when  they  had  closed  the  end  of  the 
crate  and  prepared  to  haul  it  back  to  Pa- 
lembang.  They  knew  that  they  had  cap- 
tured a  prize  specimen,  and.  indeed,  the 
writer  says  that  he  has  never  before  or  since 
seen  the  python's  equal  in  either  length 
or  girth.  But,  huge  as  lie  was.  the  snake 
accepted  the  situation  calmly,  coiled  him- 
self up  comfortably  in  his  small  quarters, 
and,  promptly  falling  asleep  again,  went  on 
digesting  his  pig.  He  was  eventually  sold 
to  a  dealer  in  Liverpool,  who  on  measur- 
ing him  found  that  In-  was  thirty-two 
feel  long. 


Be  More  Careful 

of  your  teeth — combat  the  film 


If  you  are  brushing  your  teeth  in 
a  wrong  way,  learn  what  this  new 
way  means. 

Authorities  now  advise  it.  Lead- 
ing dentists  everywhere  are  urging 
its  daily  use.  Millions  of  people 
employ  it. 

Make  this  ten-day  test  and  let 
the  results  show  you  what  really 
clean  teeth  mean. 

That  dingy  film 

Film  is  what  clouds  the  teeth's 
beauty.  It  causes  most  tooth  trou- 
bles. Countless  teeth  discolor  and 
decay  because  the  old  ways  of 
brushing  do  not  effectively  fight 
film. 

Film  is  that  viscous  coat  you 
feel.  It  clings  to  teeth,  enters 
crevices  and  stays.  That  is  what 
discolors — not  the  teeth. 

Film  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  It 
holds  food  substance  which  fer- 
ments and  forms  acid.  It  holds 
the  acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth 
to  cause  decay. 

Germs  breed  by  millions  in  it. 
They,  with  tartar,  are  the  chief 
cause  of  pyorrhea. 

Ways  to  end  it 

Dental  science  has  in  late  years 
found  two  ways  to  fight  film.  It 
has  proved  them  by  careful  tests. 
Now  they  are  embodied  in  a  new- 
day  tooth-paste — called  Pepsodent 
—for  daily  application. 

REG.  U.S.     t^™""^™^""""^™""^^™™ 

The  New- Day  Dentifrice 

The  scientific  film  combatant,  whose 
every  application  brings  five  desired 
effects.  Approved  by  highest  author- 
ities and  now  advised  by  leading  den- 
tists everywhere.  All  druggists  supply 
the  large  tubes. 


Dentists  here  and  abroad  now 
advise  it.  It  is  now  bringing  a 
new  dental  era  to  some  40  races  of 
people. 

Other  new  effects 

Pepsodent  brings  three  other  ef- 
fects, natural  and  very  important. 

It  multiplies  the  salivary  flow 
Nature's  great  tooth-protecting 
agent.  It  multiplies  the  starch 
digestant  in  the  saliva,  to  digest 
starch  deposits.  They  may  other- 
wise cling  and  form  acids. 

It  multiplies  the  alkalinity  of  the 
saliva,  to  neutralize  the  acids  which 
cause  tooth  decay. 

Thus  every  use  does  five  things 
which  dental  authorities  now  re- 
gard as  essential. 

You'll  quickly  see 

A  10-Day  tube  of  Pepsodent  is 
sent  to  all  who  ask.  That  shows 
the  delightful  effects.  In  a  week 
you  will  realize  that  this  method 
means  much  to  you  and  yours. 

Send  the  coupon  for  it.  Note 
how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using. 
Mark  the  absence  of  the  viscous 
film.  See  how  teeth  whiten  as  the 
film-coats  disappear. 

Watch  all  the  effects,  then  read 
the  reasons  in  our  book.  That  test 
may  lead  to  life-long  benefits.  Cut 
out  the  coupon  now. 


10-Day  Tube  Free 

THE    PEPSODENT     COMPANY. 
Dept.  677.  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago.  111. 
Mail    10-Day   Tube   of  Pepsodent    to 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family. 
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The  Story  Idea 

that  struggles 

to  get  out 

The  right  one  is  worth  big  mon- 
ey. You  may  have  it.  Will  you 
accept  a  free,  confidential  test? 

r  I  thousands  of  original  stories,  for 
■*•  dramatization  on  the  screen,  are 
urgently  needed  to  keep  the  motion 
picture  industry  alive.  Producers  pay 
from  $500  to  $2,000  for  good  stories. 

The  Palmer  Photoplay  Corporation 
is  the  accredited  agent  of  leading 
producers  in  a  nation  wide  search  for 
story  telling  ability.  Not  literary 
skill,  but  creative  imagination,  dra- 
matic insight — ability  to  think  out 
and  tell  a  good  story. 

It  is  a  talent  many  people  ha\  e  w  bo 
never  suspect  its  presence.  You  may 
possess  the  gift  yourself,  and  not 
know  it.   Will  you  let  u~  te^t  you  free? 

Send  foi  the  ^  an  Loan  question- 
naire. In  your  own  home  by  a  simple 
psychological  test  you  can  learn 
whether  you  have  the  ability  for 
which  the  motion  picture  industry  is 
anxious  to  pav  liberallv. 

This  questionnaire  has  started  hun- 
dreds on  the  path  to  fame  and  big 
income.  An  evening  spent  with  it  is 
highly  fascinating  as  well  as  useful. 
Just  use  the  coupon  below.  You 
incur  no  obligation,  of  course. 

PALMER  PHOTOPLAY  Corporation 

Dept.  of  Education.  L-2,  124  West  4th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Pl>  *~  send  me,  without  cost  or  obligation 
on  my  p.irt,  your  questionnaire.  I  will 
answer  the  questions  in  it  and  return  ii  to 
■  analysis.  If  I  pass  the  test,  I  am 
to  receive  further  information  about  your 
( 'ourse  and  Service.  Also  send  free  sample 
copj   of  the  Photodramatist. 

Name 

Address 


have  a  busine.ss-pri>re8- 
'■1  your  own  ami  earn 

big  income  m  service  fees. 
a  New  system  of  foot  correction:  readily  learned  by 
anyone  at  borne  In  a  few  weeks  Easy  terms  for  training, 
openings  everywhere  with  all  the  Made  you  can  attend  to. 
No  capital  requ  Is  to  buy,  no  agency  or  soliciting. 

Address  Stephenson  Laboratory,  3  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mass. 


YOU  CAN 


ow  io  Siari 


EasiI^_Bel 


ov  Z,ero 


^ \}^BI^y  '- ^         ""^    Summer    Jivat 
^'"■"S^^^^f   '^j^Bfefe, ni  wmtcr  manifolds 
^^sX-  Don't  waste  valuable  minutes  and 

fatigue  your  battery  fussing  with  a  stiff  engine      becau 

POMEROY^c^r  GASAFIER 

ira/Ueed  to  start  any  make  of  car  as  easily  on  the  eldest  morning  as 
in  mid-summer,  and  is  also  guaranteed  to  last  as  Ion.'  as  the 
Easily  installed  in  30  minutes  between  the  car- 
buretor and  intake  manifold.      No  part 
moved.      It  will  start  your  car  in  winter,  and 
in  summer  will  banitn  <<>-*\\y  battery  abuses, 
intensify  gasoline,  propely  break  the  gas  and 
increakfc    ru  !■      •         ('rice   complete   only  $5 
1/ not  at  your  deal' r  cj       Literature  Free 

POM£R01    I  LECTRICCO.,  »"< 

46-50    E.    Main    St.,    Rochester,    JN 


BIRDS,  BEASTS  AND  TREES 

Continued 


"WIGGLE-WAGGLE  WENT  HIS  HEAD, 
AND  WOGGLE  WENT  HIS  TAIL" 

DO  BIRDS  signal  to  each  other  with 
their  tails?  They  do,  says  that  en- 
thusiastic naturalist,  Ernest  Thompson 
Seton.  Each  family  has  a  signal  corps,  or 
at  least,  he  says,  in  each  family  of  birds 
there  seems  to  be  one  species  that  makes 
wig-wag  signals  with  its  tail  to  others  of  its 
kind.  And  in  nearly  every  case,  the  tail  so 
used  is  decorated  with  colors  or  with  white 
spots,  bars  and  blotches,  so  as  to  make  it 
more  easily  seen  from  afar.  Some  of  the 
varying  systems  adopted  by  these  mes- 
sengers are  given  in  Bird-Lore  (New  York) : 

The  best  known  of  these  tail-waggers  is 
ihe  Robin.  The  clear  white  spots  at  the 
corners  are  very  plain  as  the  Robin  alights 
and  then,  for  the  benefit  of  'whom  it  may 
concern,'  gives  the  wig-wag  sign  of  his  race 
— a  wag  down  to  right,  and  then  a  wag 
down  to  left,  so  the  tip  makes  a  cross  in 
the  air  when  he  makes  the  full  sign. 

The  Catbird  is  another.  He  has  an  extraor- 
dinary performance  with  a  very  unusual 
equipment.  His  outfit  consists  of  a  red 
lantern  and  a  black  fan  for  screen.  He 
spreads  the  black  fan  (his  tail),  then  raises 
ii  so  you  see  the  red  lantern  (his  undertail 
coverts),  then  drops  the  fan  to  shut  off 
the  lantern,  so  we  get  alternately  blackness 
and  flashes  of  red-lantern  light,  recalling 
some  of  our  army  and  navy  signals. 

The  Phoebe  makes  an  extraordinary 
performance  with  his  tail,  often  swinging  it 
in  a  complete  circle.  This  is  the  great  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  that  the  signal  tail  is 
always  conspicuously  marked,  for  the 
Phoebe"s  tail  is  very  plain  indeed,  but 
used  with  such  energy  that  it  never  fails 
to    identify    the    bird. 

The  Hermit  Thrush  is  a  most  delicate 
tail-wagger.  When  lie  alights  he  raises  the 
tail  about  half  an  inch,  then  slowly  swings 
it  down  again.  The  action  is  slight,  but  is 
made  more  effective  by  the  tail  being  color- 
ed reddish  brown,  brighter  than  the  rest 
of  the  bird's  upper  plumage. 

The  Water-Thrushes  and  one  or  two  of 
the  Warblers  are  wig-waggers,  ami  I  was 
surprized  not  long  ago  to  see  a  Nuthatch, 
on  my  lunch-counter,  turn  his  back  and 
spread  his  tail  like  a  little  Peacock,  as  a 
kinsman  came  flying  to  join  him.  As  the 
tail  pointed  straight  up  at  the  time,  the 
white-and-brown-splashed  under  coverts 
were  remarkable.  They  spread  like  a  little 
aurora  borealis,  ami  surely  were  doing 
service  as  signals. 

Among  larger  birds,  ihe  Sparrow  Hawk 
and  Pigeon  Hawk  signal  with  their  tails. 
The  Green  Heron  is  an  energetic  wig-wag- 
ger.  The  Spotted  Sandpiper  is  well  known 
for  his  tail  signal;  usually  its  line  of  move- 
ment describes  a  W  in  the  air,  beginning 
al  the  tip  on  one  side  and  ending  at  tin 
tip  on   the   other. 

In  general,  whenever  you  see  a- bird's 
tail  that  is  strikingly  marked  you  may  be- 
lieve that  that  tail  is  used  in  some  sort  of 
signalling.  Every  bird,  indeed,  has  some 
identifying  trick  or  color  pattern,  besides 
peculiarities  of  voice  and  flight.  And  one 
proof  that  they  serve  such  purpose  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  by  this  that  we  identify 
them.  A  few  are  here  noted,  [f  you  watch 
the  common  birds,  you  will  discover  many 
i  hat  have  hitherto  escaped  observation. 


Corns? 


— just  say 

Blue = jay 

to  your  druggist 

Stops  Pain  Instantly 

The  simplest  way  to  end  a  corn  is 
Blue-jay.  A  touch  stops  the  pain  in- 
stantly. Then  the  corn  loosens  and 
comes  out.  Made  in  two  forms — a 
colorless,  clear  liquid  (one  drop  does 
it!)  and  in  extra  thin  plasters.  Use 
whichever  form  you  prefer,  plasters 
or  the  liquid  —  the  action  is  the  same. 
Safe,  gentle.  Made  in  a  world-famed 
laboratory.    Sold  by  all  druggists. 

Free :  Write  Bauer  &  Black,  Chicago.  Dept.  25, 
for  valuable  book,  "Correct  Care  of  the  Feet." 


HONOR  ROLLS  tablets^ bronze 


SEND   FOR  ■  FREE    BOOKLET    OF    DESIGNS 

John  •  Polachek- Bronze  •&•  Iron  •  © 

DEPT  E    49  3   HANCOCK.  ST,  LONG   ISLAND  CITY.   N.Y. 


STANDARD   DICTIONARY    superiority    quickly 
becomes   plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


Words  We  Misspell 

IN   BUSINESS 

By  Frank  M.  Vixotclly,  Lltt.D.,  L.L.O. 

ANEW  BOOK  that  the  business  world  has  been 
long  waiting  for.  Contains  more  than  10.000 
puzzling  words  that  are  spelt  erroneously  in 
commercial  correspondence,  besides  an  interesting 
collection  of  "staggerers"  taken  from  spelling-test 
lists  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Shows  correct 
forms  and  divisions  of  words  in  writing  and  printing 
and  gives  easily-memorized  rules  for  formation  of 
plurals.  The  vocabulary  is  conveniently  arranged 
in  one  alphabetical  order,  permitting  quick  and  easy 
reference.  With  this  standard  volume  on  her  desk, 
your  stenographer  need  not  be  perplexed  about 
spelling  or  word  division.  Your  correspondence  can 
be  absolutely  Letter  perfect.  The  book  is  handy  size, 
printed  in  large,  clear  type,  264  pages,  handsomely 
bound  in  fireen  cloth  with  gilt  lettering.  A  most 
valuable  adviser  for  every  one  who  writes. 

Price,  SI. SO,  net;  postpaid,  $1.62. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALIS  COMPANY,  354-360  fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


1  TVT\/17  WTOT?  Q  Who  desire  to  secure  patent  should 
11X  V  Cl>  1  WiXO  write  for  our  Ruide   |,ook  -how 

TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
desi  ription  of  your  invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  of 
its  patentable  nature. 

RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Free  Book 

Containing  complete 
story  of  the  origin 
and  history  of  that 
wonderful  instru- 
ment—the 


Easy  to  Play 


SAXOPHONE 


k 


[4] 


This  book  tells  yon  when  to  use 
Saxophone— singly,  in  quartettes, 
in  sextettes,  or  in  regular  band;  how 
to  play  from  cello  parts   in  orchestrs 
and  many  other  things  yon  would  like 
to  know.    The  Saxophone  is  the  easiest  1 
of  all  wiDd  instruments  toplay.  You  can   , 
learn  to  play  the  scale  in  an  hour  and 
soon  be  playing  popular  airs.    It  will  double 
your  income,  your  pleasure  and  your  popu 
larity.  Three  first  lesponflpent.free.   Nothing 
can  take  the  place  of  the  Saxophone  for 

Home  Entertainment,  Church, 

Lodge  or  School,  or  for  Orchestra  Dance  Music 

You  may  try  nny  Bueseher  Saxophone,  Cornet,  Trumpet,  Trom- 
bone or  other  Instrument  6  days.  If  satisfied,  pay  for  it  by  eu«> 
paymentd.    Mention  instrument  intereated  In  when  sending    lor 

BUESCHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

Makers  of  Everything:  In  Bsnd  and  Orchestra  Inntrumsnts 

194      Buescher   Block ELKHART.  INP, 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


UNIVERSITY  DEGREES  BY  MAIL 

A  REPUTABLE  French  Scientific  pa- 
per, Chemie  et  Industrie  (Paris),  prints 
the  advertisement  of  a  "professor,"  of  Ge- 
neva, Switzerland,  who  offers  to  obtain  uni- 
versity degrees  from  the  United  States  by 
correspondence.  Chemical  and  Metallurgical 
Engineering  (New  York),  which  comments 
editorially  on  this  offer,  under  the  heading 
"College  Degrees  for  the  Credulous,"  does 
not  believe  that  the  "professor"  can  justify 
liis  offer,  and  it  chides  its  French  contem- 
porary for  giving  space  to  matter  that  casts 
reflections  on  American  university  educa- 
tion, and  that  tends  to  confirm  Europeans 
in  some  of  the  fanciful  ideas  that  they  often 
have  about  conditions  and  customs  in  our 
country.  The  advertisement  in  question 
runs  as  follows: 

Doctors'  degrees  by  correspondence. 
Foreign  university  (U.  S.  A.)  officially  rec- 
ognized. Address,  with  personal  particu- 
lars, Prof. Street,  Geneva. 

The  American  technical  paper's  indig- 
nant comment  follows: 

They  know  better  than  that  in  France 
and  they  knoAv  better  in  Geneva.  The 
acceptance  of  such  an  advertisement  casts 
unfortunate  reflections  on  all  American 
university  degrees.  It  belittles  the  aca- 
demic honors  lately  bestowed  on  Field  Mar- 
shal Foch.  We  venture  to  state  that  there 
is  no  officially  recognized  university  in  the 
United  States  in  which  the  "Professor"  of 
Geneva  can  arrange  for  doctorates  in 
science  or  philosophy  or  letters  or  law,  or 
in  anything  else,  by  correspondence. 

It's  curious  how  willing  Europeans  are 
to  belie\e  absurd  things  about  the  United 
States.  To  explain  to  credulous  foreigners 
the  customs  of  the  country,  the  killings  and 
shootings  that  make  things  interesting  on 
the  streets,  and  to  expound  the  unconven- 
tional ways  of  Indians  and  buffaloes  con- 
stitute one  of  the  few  joys  in  life  left  to 
Americans.  That  sort  of  thing  has  become 
a  habit  with  many  of  us,  because  it  is  so  easy. 

The  habit,  it  will  be  observed,  is  not 
even  original  with  us  Americans.  But 
when  foreigners  imagine  degree  factories 
in  the  United  States  and  proceed  to  fleece 
one  another  by  selling  false  diplomas,  it 
ceases  to  be  innocent  merriment.  Thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  young  men  and 
women  come  to  our  institutions  of  learning 
from  all  over  the  world,  and  they  work 
hard  for  their  degrees.  They  prize  them 
highly.  They  stand  for  merit,  just  as 
ImvucIi  and  Swiss  and  Italian  and  German 
degrees  do.  Of  course,  no  one  here  can 
stop  the  precious  '*  Professor"  from  his  mis- 
use of  foreign  mails.  But  scientific  and 
technological  journals  should  not  encourage 
die  practise.  The  situation  is  very  much 
as  fcho  we  should  publish  an  advertisement 
from  somebody  in  Quebec  offeiing  to  pro- 
cure the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
for  those  who  apply — and  comply  with  his 
terms.  It  would  be  easy  enough  for  him 
to  fake  lip  a  diploma  in  French  and  to  send 
a  lit  tie  red  ribbon  to  his  dupes — but  it  would 
not  be  ethical  for  us  to  help  him.  And  we 
do  not  think  it  ethical  for  ('hemic  ct  Indus- 
trie, which  is,  generally  speaking,  an  excel- 
lent paper,  to  permit  the  use  of  its  columns 
lor  his  nefarious  operations. 
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A  new  value 

in  steel  desks 

fed 


60"  x  30i"  x  34" 


oAnd  noew — steel  desks  at  the  price  of  wood 
are  announced  by  Art  Metal — the  pioneer 
and  leader  in  steel  equipment  for  offices, 
banks  and  public  buildings.  These  new  Art 
Metal  desks  are  handsome  in  design  and 
sturdy  in  construction — built  to  give  years  of 
satfsfactory  service.  The  careful  buyer  will 
appreciate  the  easy  working  drawers,  the 
linoleum  tops  and  bronze  hardware.  This 
new  Art  Metal  line  includes  single  and 
double '  pedestal,  and  typewriter  desks  and 
steel  office  tables  in  three  sizes.  See  them  at 
the  Art  Metal  store  in  your  town  or  write 
for  booklet  on  desks  and  tables. 

.........  Freight  differentials  are  added  to  the  price 

'west  of  the  Mississippi  and  south  of  the  Mason-Dixon  Line. 

Art  /fata 

JAM  ESTOWN ,  NEW  YORK 

World's  largest  makers  of  steel  office  equipment 
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A  Century 
of  Tested  Service 


IN  FEBRUARY,  one  hundred  years 
ago,  the  first  trust  company  came 
into  being. 

Before  that,  when  a  man  made  his 
will,  he  would  name  a  relative,  or  a 
friend,  or  a  business  associate,  to  carry 
out  his  wishes. 

That  method  had  serious  defects. 
The  individual  may  die  before  a  will 
becomes  effective,  or  in  the  most 
critical  period  of  the  settlement  of  an 
estate.  The  individual  may  become 
incapacitated.  He  may  prove  untrue 
to  his  trust  and  lacking  in  financial 
responsibility. 

The  trust  company  came  into  being 
to  fill  the  need  for  a  system  of  trustee- 
ship that  would  be  above  these  limita- 
tions— one  that  would  have  the  qualifi- 
cations that  the  individual  lacked. 

The  trust  company  had  its  birth  in 
America,  and  here  it  has  reached  its 
greatest  development.  Today  there 
are  more  than  2,300  trust  companies  in 
the  United  States,  with  banking  re- 
sources exceeding  twelve  billion  dollars. 
and  administering  estates  aggregating 
in  value  many  billions  of  dollars. 

The  man  who  is  making  a  will 
today  can  name  a  trust  company 
as  his  executor  and  trustee,  assuring 
responsible  management  of  his  estate 
and  protection  to  his  beneficiaries. 

A  Free  Book  About  Wills 


Of  what  importance 
is  this  century-old  ser- 
vice to  you?  Read  the 
booklet  en  ti  tied  "Safe- 
guarding Your  Fam- 
ily's Future,"  which 
you  can  obtain  free  at 
a  trust  company,  orby 
writing  to  the  address 
below. 


TRUST  COMPANY  DIVISION 

AMERICAN    BANKERS  ASSOCIATION 
FIVE  NASSAU  STREET.    NEW  YORK 


FIRST-AID  TO  INCOME-TAX  PAYERS 


/"\UR  busy  collectors  of  internal  revenue 
^^  are  now  being  flooded  with  letters 
asking  about  the  workings  of  the  new  in- 
come tax  law.  These  deal  largely  with 
questions  of  exemptions  and  deductions. 
P^or  the  benefit  of  our  readers  and  to  relieve 
the  pressure  on  the  Post-office  Department , 
we  are  reprinting  an  informative  state- 
ment sent  out  to  the  press  by  David  H. 
Blair.  Commissioner  of  internal  Revenue. 
This  statement  might  well  be  cut  out  by 
each  reader  who  has  to  pay  a  tax  and 
kept  for  reference  until  the  next  date 
for  making  returns,  namely,  March  15: 

Probably  the  most  important  change 
affecting  the  man  of  moderate  means 
is  in  the  exemptions.  Under  the  1921  act  a 
married  man  with  a  net  income  of  .15,000 
and  less  is  entitled  to  an  exemption  of 
$2,500.  Tuder  the  Revenue  Act  of  1918 
this  exemption  was  limited  to  $2,000.  The 
Revenue  Act  of  1921  also  provides  for  each 
person  dependent  upon  the  taxpayer — if 
such  person  is  under  IS  years  of  age  or 
incapable  of  self-support  because  mentally 
or  physically  defective — an  exemption  of 
$400.  The  exemption  under  the  Revenue 
Act  of  10 is  was  $200  for  each  such  depen- 
dent. Thus,  a  married  man  with  two  de- 
pendents whose  net  income  for  1921  was 
$5,000  will  pay  this  year  a  tax  of  $68,  com- 
pared with  $104  for  1920. 

A  head  of  a  family,  as  defined  by  present 
Treasury  regulations,  is  a  person  who  ac- 
tually supports  and  maintains  in  one  house- 
hold one  or  more  individuals  who  are  closely 
connected  with  him  hy  blood  relationship, 
relationship  by  marriage  or  by  adoption, 
or  whose  righl  to  exercise  family  control 
and  provide  for  those  dependents  is  based 
upon  some  mora!  or  legal  obligation. 

The  normal  rate  of  tax  1  per  cent,  on 
the  first  $4,000  of  net  income  above  the 
exemptions  and  8  percent,  on  the  remaining 
net  income — -remains  unchanged.  This 
applies  to  citizens  and  residents  of  the 
United  States.  Alien  non-residents  are 
taxed  to  the  full  8  per  cent,  on  income  re- 
ceived from  sources  within  the  United 
States.  Non-resident  aliens  are  allowed 
only  a  single  personal  exemption  of  $1,000. 
To  overcome  the  disparity  in  the  amount  of 
normal  tax  in  the  case  of  two  taxpayers, 
one  of  whom  is  just  within  the  lower 
$2,000  exemption,  the  other  being  just 
within  the  higher  $2,500  exemption,  the 
act  provides  that  the  reduction  of  the 
personal  exemption  from  $2, 500  to  $2,000 
shall  not  operate  to  increase  the  tax  which 
would  be  payable  if  the  exemption  were 
$2,500  by  more  than  the  net  income  in 
excess  of  $5,000.  For  example,  a  married 
man  or  head  of  a  family  has  a  net  income  lor 
1921  of  $5,010.  Assuming  that  he  has  no 
dependents,  his  tax,  if  he  were  allowed 
only  the  $2,000  exemption,  would  be 
$120.40.  Under  the  benefits  of  the  above 
provision,  however,  his  tax  is  $110,  1  per 
cent,  on  the  amount  of  his  taxable  income 
of  $2,500,  or  $100  plus  the  amount  by  which 
his  net  income  exceeds  $5,000. 

Many  inquiries  are  received  relative 
to  the  surtax  rates.  Taxpayers  in  the 
preparation  of  their  returns  should  be 
careful    to   note   that    (he  surtax  rates  for 


the  calendar  year  1921  remain  unchanged. 
The  surtax  rates  on  incomes  for  1921  range 
from  1  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  net  in- 
come between  $5,000  and  $6,000  to  65  per 
cent,  on  the  amount  of  net  income  in  excess 
of  $1,000,000.  For  the  calendar  year  1922. 
and  each  calendar  year  thereafter  the  sur- 
tax ranges  from  1  per  cent,  on  the  amount 
of  net  income  between  $6,000  and  $10,000 
to  50  per  cent,  by  which  the  amount  of  net 
income  exceeds  $200,000. 

Returns  are  required  of  every  single 
person  whose  net  income  for  1921  was 
$1,000  or  over,  every  married  person  not 
living  with  husband  or  wife  whose  net  in- 
come was  $1,000,  and  every  married  person 
living  with  husband  or  wife  whose  net  in- 
come was  $2,000  or  over.  Every  person 
whose  gross  income  for  the  year  was  $5,000 
or  over  must  make  a  return  regardless  of 
the  amount  of  net  income.  This  require- 
ment was  not  contained  in  the  Revenue 
Act  of  19 IS.  Every  married  couple  living 
together  must  make  a  return,  either  sep- 
arate or  joint  as  desired,  if  their  aggregate 
net  income  was  $2,000  or  over,  or  if  their 
aggregate  gross  income  was  $5,000  or  more. 

Gross  income  includes  practically  every 
dollar  the  taxpayer  received  during  the 
year  1921.  Net  income  is  gross  income  less 
the  exemptions  and  deductions  specifically 
provided  for  by  the  act. 


ONE-FOURTH  OF  SCOTLAND  CHANGES 
HANDS 

'  I  Ml  AT  four-and-a-half  million  acres  of 

-*•     Scottish  land  have  changed  ownership 

since  the  armistice  because  of  the  changes 

in  the  owners'  financial  position  brought 

about  by  the  war.  is  an  interesting  bit  of 

news  gathered  by  Tin    Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  area  of  Scotland  being  30,405  square 

miles,  this  means  that  nearly  one-fourth  of 

the    entire    country    has    changed    hands. 

"The  total  cash  turnover  is  estimated  at  the 

equivalent  of  $250,000,000.    The  price  per 

acre  seems  low  ,  but  the  area  includes  large 

extents    of    mountain    and    moorland    not 

suitable  for  cultivation." 


TRADE  BENEFIT  FROM  TAX  REVISION 

WHILE  the  comparatively  small 
change  in  the  more  important  tax 
schedules  has  proved  disappointing  enough 
to  the  business  world,  the  revision  has 
done  some  good.  For  instance,  reports 
received  by  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
from  the  retail  trade  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  said  to  indicate  that  increased 
buying  on  the  part  of  the  public  has 
followed  the  repeal  of  the  so-called  "nui- 
sance taxes."      As  we  read  further: 

Dealers  were  not  slow  in  calling  the 
at  lent  ion  of  the  public  to  the  fact  that  their 
liner  grades  of  clothing,  as  well  as  a  large 
number  of  other  items,  were  no  longer 
subject  to  the  Government  tax.  The  re- 
moval of  the  tax  from  proprietary  medi- 
cines, toilet  preparations  and  soda-foun- 
tain drinks  is  helping  the  drug  store  busi- 
ness. The  repeal  of  the  transportation 
taxes    has    also     had     a     beneficial     effect. 
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Baltimore  sends  all  Ford  owners 
good  news  about  smooth  driving 
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After  years  of  research,  a  firm  which 
has  been  in  the  oil  business  for  90  years 
announces  a  new  lubricating  oil  that 
positively  ends  jerky  starting  and  stop- 
ping— commonly  called  "chatter" — by 
preventing  glazing  of  transmission 
brake  band  linings. 

Jerky  running  is  not  due  to  flaws  in  the  Ford 
design,  but  to  faulty  lubrication.  Transmission 
linings  when  improperly  lubricated,  become 
"glazed"  and  cease  to  grip  the  drum  evenly 
and  firmly. 

Drive  today  to  any  authorized  Ford  Agent  or 
responsible  garage  man  and  fill  your  crank 
case  with  this  wonder  oil — "F"  Autoline,  for 
Ford  Cars.  Unless  it  ends  jerky  driving,  the 
dealer  will  refund  your  money  without  ques- 
tion or  quibble. 

"  F  "  Autoline  for  Ford  Cars,  is  a  superior,  all 
season  lubricating  oil  that  performs  best  when 
used  with  standard  Ford  parts.  Ordinary  oil 
costs  just  as  much  as  "  F  "  Autoline. 

Get  the  full  story  of  "  F  "  Autoline  by  writing 
today  for  the  free  booklet,  "  Keeping  out  the 
Jerks." 

To  Dealers 

Our  sales  force  cannot  keep  pace  with  the 
news  of  "  F"  Autoline.  Wire  for  our  proposi- 
tion in  your  territory. 

"O  O"  Autoline  is  recommended  by  the  Franklin 
Automobile  Co.  to  owners  of  "Franklin"  Cars. 

Autoline  Oil  Company 


F 


ii 


Automotive  Oil  Sales  Department 
Wm.  C.  Robinson  &  Son  Co.,  Baltimore 

Division  Warehouses:   Boston,  New  York, 
Charlotte,  Pittsburg,  Philadelphia. 

Refinery:   Coraopolis,  Penn. 


For  Ford  Cars"  For  ijour  motor's  sake 
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Jhe  largest  selling  Quality 
pencil  in  the  world  «■ 

AS  soft  as  you  wish;  as  hard  as  you 
-  please;  but  always  smoother  than 
you  had  dreamed.  Any  VENUS  PEN- 
CIL you  select  glides  over  the  p  per 
with   a   restful  freedom  from  friction. 

17  Black  Degrees  3  Copying 

For  bold,  heavy  lines  .  6B-5B-4B-3B 
For  writing,  sketching  2B-B-HB-F-H 
For  clean, fine  lines,2H.3H-4H-5H-h:i 
For  delicate,  thin  lines    .    7H-JII  9H 

Plain  Ends,  per  doz.     .     .  $1.03 
Rubber  Ends,  per  doz.     .  SI. 2') 

For  general  writing  the  most 

popular   degree   is    "HB " 

At  stationers  and  stores 

throughout  the  world 

American 
Lead  Pencil  Co. 
223  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.     J 

Also  London.  Eng. 


The  world's 
most  famous 

pencil 


FRENCH 

GLUTEN 

BREAD 


BRITCSON 
JEUNE 


III.    famous  Brusson  Ji-un"  Gluten   Bread  is  a 
tine  food  specially  prepared  foi  ,..s  of 

Q'atx  esity.    Do/  this  broad  with 

.  brown  "health"  breads.    Brus-i  ,n  (ilut'-n  Bread 
is  pure  white,  palatable,  and  never  becomes  stall 
your  grocer  cannot  supj.lv  i  j2.ooforbox  of 

15  loaves.    Sent  postpaid  anywhere  in  United  States. 

GUSTAV   MULLER,   Importer 
18  South  William  St.  NEW  YORK 


PATENTS^ 

CA     CMAW  SL  tf*n  Patent  Business 

■  **•  ^llVff  OK  \+\Jm  Exclusively  Since  1875 
Send  model,  sketch  or  photo  for  fr*>e  ad  f  Patent,  etc., 

Book   on   i'a- ■  marka    and    CopynehU    free.     Write  or 

come  Co  C.   A.  SNOW   &   CO.,    710   8th    St..    opposite    United 
Patenl  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 


This  Big  5  Pound  Bag  of  $4,75 
Delicious  Shelled  Peanuts    | 

Direct  from  grower  by  Prepaid  Parcel 
Post  to  your  door.  More  and  better 
peanut  i  will  buy  at  stands  or 

stores.     Along  with  Recipe  Book  tell- 
ing of  over  60  «.-i  i  to  use  the 
foods.  We  guarantee  prompt  delivery 
and    ship    at    once,     in  lbs,  $3.00. 
Money  Back  if  not  delighted. 

EASTERN  PfANUF  CO..  12A,  HERTFORD,  N.  C. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

January  18. — Germany  pays  31,000,000 
gold  marks  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
cent decision  of  the  Reparations  Com- 
mission providing  for  such  payment 
every  ten  days  pending  a  decision  on 
the  whole  reparations  issue. 

The  Russian  Soviet  Government  appoints 
a  delegation  to  attend  the  Genoa 
Economic  Conference. 

The  Provisional  Government  of  Ireland 
overcomes  its  financial  embarrassment 
by  arranging  a  short-term  loan  of 
£1,000,000   from  the  Bank  of  Ireland. 

General  Henry  T.  Allen,  representing  the 
United  States,  lays  the  American  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  on  the  toml> 
of  Italy's  Unknown  Soldier. 

January  19. — Premier  Poincare  wpns  bis 
first  vote  of  confidence  in  the  French 
Chamber  of  F>eputies  by  a  vote  of  472 
to  107,  and  in  outlining  the  Govern- 
ment's policies  warns  Germany  that 
France  intends  to  stay  on  the  Rhine 
until  every  provision  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty  is  fulfilled. 

January  20. — A  new  epidemic  of  influenza 
centering  about  London  has  resulted  in 
1,662  deaths  this  week,  of  which  1,101 
were  in  London,  it  is  announced  by  the 
health  authorities. 

The  Chilean  Government  accepts  the  in- 
vitation of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  negotiate  with  the  Peruvian 
envoys  in  Washington  settlement  of  the 
dispute  over  the  provinces  of  Tacna 
and  Arica. 

January  21.  Pope  Benedict  XV  dies  after 
five  days'  illness  from  influenza  and 
acute  pneumonia,  in  Ins  68th  year. 

Premier  Lloyd  George  addresses  a  rally 
of  6,000  Liberals,  and  pleads  for  na- 
tional unity  as  an  essential  to  econoi  ric 
and  financial  stability.  The  task  of  the 
Genoa  Economic  Conference,  he  says, 
will  he  "to  end  the  constant  wars  and 
rumors  of  wars." 

Sir  James  Craig,  Premier  of  lister,   and 

Michael  Collins,  head  of  the  Irish  Pro- 
visional Government,  announce  an 
agreement  to  settle  the  boundary  be- 
tween Ulster  and  Southern  In-hind,  and 
providing  for  the  cessation  of  the 
Southern  Ireland  boycott  against  Pel- 
fast  and  the  return  of  ( 'atholic  workmen 
to  the  Belfast  shipyards. 

January  22.  Viscount  Bryce,  former  Brit- 
ish Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
and  a  noted  author,  dies  suddenly  at 
Sidmouth,    England,   in   his  Slth  year. 

January  24. — The  Dail  Eireann  Cabinet 
definitely  calls  off  the  boycott  against 
Ulster. 

DOMESTIC 

January  is.  The  Conference  Committee 
on  Pacific  and  Far  Eastern  questions 
adopts  the  American  proposals  provid- 
ing for  the  abandonment  in  (  hina  of  f  he 
old  methods  of  gaining  concessions  and 
exclusive  economic  rights,  but,  on  the 
objection  of  Japan,  rejects  that  article 
providing  for  a  review  and  possible  re- 
vision of  existing  cone,  ssions. 

January  PI.  The  nine  Powers  represented 
at  the  Washington  Arms  Conference 
agree  to  submit  for  publicat  ion  and  con- 
sideration by  the  Conference  all  com- 
mitments made  with  China  directly,  or 
between  foreign  Powers  respecting 
China.  The  lists  are  to  include  all 
those  agreements  concluded  by  Japan 
under  tlie  twenty-one  demands. 
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AETEMI 

PLAYER-PIANO 

The  greatest  help  to  the  young 
music  student— an  instrument  that 
plays  all  music  correctly.  And  not  only  the 
composer's  technique,  but  all  the  delicate 
shading  of  expression  is  brought  out  in  the 
exquisite,  beautiful  tones  of  the  wonderful 
ARTEMIS.  It  can  be  used  as  a  Player- 
Piano  or  played  by  hand. 

Artemis  Universal  Prices 

Popular  Idol  Model  $495  Musician  Model  $590 

Music  Lover  Model  $535  Artist  Model     $645 

Some  reliable  piano  merchant  near  you 
represents  the  guaranteed  Artemis  Line. 
Ask  his  name  and  address  and  get  our 
beautiful  Artemis  Catalog  No.  131  Free. 

Steger  &  Sons  Piano  Mfg.  Co., 

Makers 
Steger  Building,  Chicagi 


»■» 


Write  for  information  concerning  our 
O 


&% 


o 

real  estate  mortgage  bonda.   A  safe,  convenient,  attrac- 
tive and  remunerative  form  of  investment. 
Denominations  $100.00,  $500.00  and  $1000.00 

Miami  Mortgage  and  Guaranty  Co. 

MIAMI,  FLORIDA 

Operated  in  conjunction  with  the  Miami  Bank  &Tru3t 

I  onipany  as  its  Mortgage  Department 


FOR   m   MEN 


OF  BRAINS 


-MADE.  AT    KEY   WE.ST> 


PATENTS 


Write  tor  Free  Guide  Book  and 
RECORD     OF    INVENTION 
BLANK.       Send    model  or  sketch  of  invention  for 
iur  free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 
Vicor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  759 Ninth,  Washington, D.C. 


SUNNY    DAYS    IN 

NASSAU 

Bahamas 

Less  Than  Three  Days  From  New  York 

They  are  all  sunny  days  in  Nassau 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  Bright 
and  balmy— not  too  warm.  The 
thermometer  averages  71°.  In  no 
other  spot  in  the  world  can  bath- 
ing, boating,  fishing,  golf  and  tennis 
be  enjoyed  under  such  ideal  con- 
ditions. The  season  is  nearing  its 
peak.      Now  is  the  time  to  go. 

New  Express  Passenger  and  Freight 
Liner  MUNARGO,  finest  passenger 
steamer  in  southern  trade,  sails 
from  New  York  every  Saturday, 
arriving  Nassau  early  Tuesday 
morning. 

for  booklet  and  reservations 
address  Dept.  A 

MUNSON 

STEAMSHIP      LINES 
67  Wall  Street  New  York 

BRANCH  OFFICES 

Philadelphia  Baltimore  Chicago 


St.  Louis 


Baltimore 

Mobile 


New  Orleans 
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Secretary  Hoover  declares  that  the  stage 
"appears  to  be  set  for  a  strike  in  1h<- 
bituminous  coal  regions  about  the  hist 
of  March." 

Japan's  rights  to  the  former  German 
cables  in  the  Kiaoehow  leasehold, 
Chefoo-Tsingtao,  and  the  Tsingtao- 
Shanghai  lines  are  renounced  by  the 
Japanese  delegates  to  the  Washington 
Arms  Conference. 

January  20. — Ordinary  expenses  of  the 
Governmenl  fell  off  by  nearly  $700,000,- 
000  during  the  first  half  of  the  current. 
fiscal  year,  as  compared  with  the  same 
period  in  1920,  while  public  debt  dis- 
bursement decreased  by  about  $1,000,- 
000,000,  according  to  a  statement  issued 
by  the  Treasury  covering  financial 
operations  from  Julv  1  to  December  31, 
1921. 

January  21. — The  Powers  represented  at 
the  Washington  Arms  Conference  agree 
to  the  Root  resolution  providing  that 
they  shall  not  support  any  agreements 
by  their  respective  nationals  designed 
to  create  spheres  of  influence  or  to  pro- 
vide for  the  enjoyment  of  exclusive 
opportunities  in  designated  parts  of 
China. 

Members  of  the  Association  of  Railway 
Executives  accept  the  proposal  by  the 
four  brotherhoods  of  train  service  em- 
ployees that  their  wages  and  working 
conditions  be  negotiated  on  a  territo- 
rial basis. 

John  Kendrick  Bangs,  author,  humorist 
and  lecturer,  dies  at  Atlantic  City,  in 
his  60th  year. 

January  22. — The  United  States  Railroad 
Labor  Board  announce  new  working 
rules  effective  February  1,  and  supple- 
menting the  agreements  adopted  during 
the  Federal  control  of  the  railroads. 
Two  provisions,  one  permitting  inter- 
mittent service  and  the  other  stipu- 
lating that  time  and  one-half  shall  be  paid 
only  after  the  ninth  hour  of  work,  are 
expected  to  save  $50,000,000  annually. 

January  23. — President  Harding  opens  the 
National  Agricultural  Conference  in 
Washington,  and  declares  for  more  ade- 
quate financial  facilities  for  the  farmer 
and  for  an  extension  of  cooperative  mar- 
keting, buying  and  loan  associations 
of  farmers. 

Baron  Shidehara,  Japanese  Ambassador 
to  this  country,  promises  the  Washing- 
ton Arms  Conference  that  Japan  will 
withdraw  her  troops  from  Siberia  and 
retain  no  exclusive  advantages  either  in 
Siberia  or  other  parts  of  Russia,  but 
fails  to  name  a  date  when  the  evacua- 
tion will  begin. 

January  24. — The  Powers  represented  at 
the  Washington  Arms  Conference  adopt 
a  resolution  binding  them  not  to  ship 
arms  or  munitions  of  war,  or  material 
designed  exclusively  for  their  manu- 
facture, into  China,  and  providing  that 
the  United  States  shall  invite  the  adher- 
ence to  this  resolution  of  other  Powers 
having  treaty  relations  with  China. 

Secretary  Mellon  states  in  a  letter  to 
Chairman  Fordney  of  the  House  Ways 
and  'Means  Committee  that  any  at- 
tempt to  provide  a  soldiers'  bonus 
through  the  use  of  the  principal  and  in- 
terest of  the  foreign  debt  to  this  country 
"would  be  futile  as  well  as  unwise,"  and 
that  the  bonus  would  cost  probably  not 
less  than  $850,000,000  in  the  first  two 
j  ears. 

Rejection  of  all  railroad  shop  rules  recently 
promulgated  by  the  United  States  Rail- 
road Labor  Board,  which  cut  time  and 
one-half  pay  for  extra  work  from  the 
shopmen's  wages,  is  ordered  by  the 
Committee  of  100,  acting  for  the  six 
railways'  shop  crafts. 


Join  in 
the  Revels  of 

MAPDI-GPAS 

STOP  over  in  New  Orleans  on 
your  way  to  California  this  year 
and  feast  your  eyes  on  the  gorgeous 
spectacle  of  MARDI  GRAS,  that 
famous  carnival  which  started  more 
than  two  centuries  ago  when  sixty 
eight  inhabitants  celebrated  the 
founding  of  their  city. 

On  February  2.7th.  and  28th  you  can 
join  in  all  the  carefree  revels  of  Rex,  Lord 
of  Misrule,  and  enjoy  the  marvelous  pag- 
eant of  the  Mistick  Crewe  of  Comus. —  the 
gorgeous  display  of  purple  and  gold  — ■ 
the  floats. — -the  fun  and  revelry. 

Visit  the  old  French  quarter. — see  relics 
of  the  Spanish  regime  and  the  picturesque 
markets. — .dine  at  famous  restaurants  and 
enjoy  the  quaint  ways  and  byways  of  this 
"Gateway  to  the  Golden  West/' 


"Take   the 


Aim&et?  Route' 

to  California 

Every  mile  a  scene  worth  while 

SUNSET  LIMITED 


New  Orleans 
San  Antonio 


San  Diego 
Tucson 


San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles 


Operated  over  a  mild,  sunny  route  all  the  way,  free  from  ice  and  snow.  Observation 
Car,  Through  Dining  Car  and  other  comforts  of  modern  travel.  Daily  Through 
Tourist  Sleeping  Car  Service  between  Washington,  D.  C.  and  San  Francisco. 
Through  Sleeping  Car  three  days  a  week  in  each  direction  between  New  Orleans 
and  California  via  Globe,  Arizona,  affording  convenient  service  for  the  side  trip  to 
ROOSEVELT  DAM  or  the  12 0- mile  detour  by  automobile  over  the  entire  length 
of  the  APACHE  TRAIL  between  Globe  and  Phoenix. 

Connecting  at  Yuma  with  the   San  Diego   and  Arizona   Ry.  for  San  Diego 

Send  for  "Wayside  Notes  on  Sunset  Route"  booklet 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  LINES 


New  York 
165  Broadway 


New  Orleans 
Pan  American  Bank  Bldg. 


Houston 
Southern  Pacific  Bldg. 


Tucson,  Arizona 
Score  Bldg. 


San  Francisco 
Southern  Pacific  Bldg. 
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White  House  Beauty 

THE  attractiveness  of  a  white  house  depends 
on  the  quality  of  the  paint  used  and  the 
kind  of  wood  that's  under  the  paint. 
Redwood  sidings  take  and  hold  paint  well.  They 
don't  "bleed"  pitch  to  mar  the  painter's  work. 
They  don't  have  alternate  hard  and  soft  spots. 
Painted,  stained  or  unpainted,  they  do  not  warp, 
swell,  shrink  or  decay. 

Redwood  clapboards  and  shingles  are  made  in 
shapes  and  forms  for  every  architectural  require- 
ment.   Our  trademark  identifies  first  quality. 

If  you  are  planninglo  build,  write  for  our  Redwood 
booklet  No.  5,  "Architectural  and  Building  Uses". 


Redwood  should 

be  specified  for 

Exterior  Construction 

including—Colonial  siding, 
clapboards,  shingles,  door 
and  window  frames--*'-*  ■ 
ters,  eaves,  water  tables 
and  mudsills-- porch  rail, 
balusters  and  columns  -- 
mouldings  and  lattice  -- 
pickets  and  fencing— per- 
golas and  greenhouses. 

Interior  Finish 

Natural,  stained  or  painted. 

Industrial  Uses 

Tanks  and  vats  for  water, 
chemicals  and  oil— factory 

roofs  and  gutters  --  wood 
hi"  k  flooring. 


THE  PACIFIC  LUMBER  CO.  of  Illinois 

I  ig  i  m •■>  'ormiek  Bl<u.  820  No  40  Rector  St.  Bldg 

Chii  New  ">  ork  ( !itj 

rill:  PACI]  [C  I.t  MBI  II  C(i 

-  "  Los  Angeli  a 

i  i  ompany 
A.I  •...   St.,  New  York  City 

Ml  California  St..  San  Francisco 


WL  Qke  Pacific  Lumber  Co. 


Redwood  should 
be  specified  for 

Wood  Specialties 

Such  as--Caskets  and  bur- 
i.il  I  n\es-- Incubators  and 
Ice  cream  cabinets  ->j.'fe:j'" 
and  candy  boxes,  et.-. 

Railroad  Uses 
Such  a3--Raili»ad  Hea  and 
tunnel  timbers  ---  Blftna] 
wire  conduits  and  water 
tanks  ■  --  cat"  siding  and 
roofing. 

Farm  and  Dairy  Uses 

Sui  I:  B  Silos,  tanks  and 
troutfh*--ho(*  feed<-is  and 
implement  sheds  --  wood 
block  floors,  etc. 


Largest  Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of  California  Redwood 


"The  Western  wood  for  Eastern  homes" 


Cuticura  Soap 

Is  Ideal  for 

The  Complexion 

Soap, Ointment, Talcum. 25c.  every  where.  For  samples 
Address:  CoHcura  Laboratories. Dej.t.  7,  Madden, M»bb 


ORD  OWNERS! 

LEARN    ABOUT   WONDERFUL    NEW    POWER    MAKER. 
Practically  eliminates    spark   lever      stops  niisfii  ilu: — adds 

d    i  ■  ed       area  gaa   and  la  wat<  rproof.      It  is  a 

■rondarfnl    new    ignition    system   now  in    use  on  several   of 
America's  high-grade  motor  cars  and  built  l>v  the  longest 
i    of    its    kind.      Price  is  l,,w.     Ask    for  booklet  and 
I    urn    about    FREE    TRIAL    OFFER. 

AMERICAN   BOSCH   MAGNETO  CORPORATION 

Box  1033  Brightwood,  Mass. 
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When  Your  Child  is  Three 
Years  of  Age 

You  can't  begin  too  early  to  save  )our 
children's  teeth  for  their  old  age. 

Calox— the  Oxygen  Tooth  Powder — 
used  regularly  morning  and  night,  will 
remove  the  deposit  in  which  germs  breed. 
It  will  neutralize  all  acid  conditions,  and 
keep  the  mouth  normal. 

Begin  today.  Teach  your  children  the  joy 
and  comfort  of  a  sweet,  wholesome  mouth, 
made  clean  by  Calox  — the  Ox\  gen  Tooth 
Powder. 

Send  /or  liberal  sample  and  free  booklet  "The 
Truth  About  Teeth  Paitei  and  Denlifritei." 

McKESSON  &  ROBBINS,  Inc.,  New  York 


The  Oxygen  Tooth  Powder 


Want  20  copies 

at  one  typing? 

Use  MultiKopy 

Nr-  Uttht 
O.    O    weight 

Makes  twenty  clear  cut,  permanent 
copies  at  one  typing. 

MultiKopy  No.  25  mee<  i  more  re- 
quirements of  general  office  use  than 
any  other  carbon  paper. 

MultiKopy  No.  95  copies  over  l  (Hi 

letters.      And  the  copies  will  last  as 
long-  as  the  paper  holds  together. 

Ask  your  stationer  for  your  kind 
of  MultiKopy.  Star  Brand  Type- 
writer Ribbons  write  the  best  letters. 

F.  S.  WEBSTER  COMPANY 
334  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


I 


Carbon  Paper 

Ui  kind  for,  every  purpose 


THE    SPICE   OF   LIFE 


A  Nut  and  a  Rivet. — A  crank's  theory 
often  needs  onlj  a  rivet  or  two  more  to  be- 
come a  valuable  discovery.— St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 


She  Knew. — "Why  is  your  wife  so  jeal- 
ous of  your  typist?" 

"Well,  you  see,  my  wife  used  to  be  my 
typist !" — London  Mail. 


Probably.  —  She — "What  makes  the 
leaves  turn  red  in  the  fall'.'" 

He — "They  are  blushing  to  think  how 
green  they  have  been  all  summer." — Burr. 


Large  Family  Size. — The  latest  fad  in 
the  I  Hited  States  is  for  men  to  carry  photo- 
graphs of  their  wives  inside  the  crowns  of 
their  hats.  An  enterprising  firm  is  specializ- 
ing in  extra  Large  crowns  for  the  State  of 
Utah.— Eve. 


It     Sounded     Rough.— He— "  But,     my 
dear  yOmig  lady,  don't  you  ever  wash?" 
Shi:     "Certainly  not!     Only  scrape  and 

rub"  ( — and  there  was  no  one  to  tell  the 
dear  old  thing  at  the  next  table  that  they 
were  merely  two  artists  discussing  tech- 
nique ). — London  Opinion. 


With  Reservations. — Mother — (to  Betty 
who  has  been  sent  home  owing  to  indisposi- 
tion of  schoolmistress) — "But  I  hope  you 
were  sorry  poor  Miss  Pringle  was  ill." 

Betty — "Oh.  I  was,  mother,  but  I 
couldn't  heli)  clapping  my  hands  under  my 
breath." — Punch  (London). 


Early  Indications.—'-  Were  you  a  bright 

boy  al  school?" 

"Very,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum.  "I 
was  nol  very  strong  for  text-books,  but  1 
was  a  wonder  at  thinking  up  excuses  for 
not  being  able  to  answer  some  of  the  ques- 
tions put  to  me." — Washington  Star. 


The  Vanishing  Race. — "  Every  city," 
says  a  trade  journal,  "is  face  to  face  with 
the  problem  of  widening  its  streets." 

Given  time,  the  problem  will  settle  itself. 
In  a  few  more  years  the  sidewalks  can  be 
taken  up  and  given  over  to  vehicular 
traffic.  There  won't  be  any  pedestrians 
left.      I),  trait  Motor  News. 


The  Captain  Won. — When  General  Per- 
shing was  in  Coblenz  he  reviewed  the  entire 
"Rhine  Division"  at  Weissenthurm,  near 
(here.  All  officers  were  instructed  to  snap 
out  of  it  and  answer  any  questions  put  by 
i  he  general  without  hesitation.  One  cap- 
tain had  this  especially  well  in  mind. 

"  How  many  expert  riflemen  have  you  in 
tin's  company?"  queried  the  general. 

"Twenty  per  cent.,  sir,"  snapped  back 
the  captain. 

"  How  many  sharpshooters?" 

"  Forty-two  per  cent.,  sir,"  just  as  snap- 
pily. 

"How  many  marksmen?" 

"Seventy-six  per  cent.,  sir,"  instantane- 
ously. 

"How  is  this,  captain?"  asked  the 
general,  after  his  aide  had  showed  him  the 
total  of  figures  he  had  jotted  down  on  his 
pad.  "This  totals  138  per  cent,  of  your 
company." 

"The   company    is   over-strength,   sir," 

snapped  back  the  captain.      The  American 
Legion  Weekly. 
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Too  Much. — Personally  we  think  it  is 
nice  for  a  man  to  be  always  cheerful,  but  it 
gets  on  our  nerves  for  a  dentist  to  sing  at 
his  work. — Dallas  News. 


Limited  Praise. — "  What  makes  you  say 
that  the  lady  is  as  pretty  as  a  picture?" 

"Well,  you  see,  I  was  thinking  of  modern 
art." — Meggendorfcr  Blaetter  (Munich). 


In  Memoriam.- — "  And  shall  we  do 
nothing  to  celebrate  the  centenary  of  the 
author  of  'The  Talking  Animals"/" 

"Yes.  We  shall  reopen  Parliament!" — 
//  Traraso  {Rome). 


Sensitive. — "  This    morning    [    found   a 


purse! 

"Did  you  take  it  back?" 

"No.    They  offered  a  reward,  and  it  hurt 
my  pride." — Der  Brummer  (Berlin). 


Half  Rates.  —  Be<;<;ar  "Please  give  a 
poor  old  blind  man  a  dime." 

Bechjke — "Why,  you  can  see  out  of  one 
eye!" 

Bk<;(;ak — "Well,  then,  give  me  a  nickel." 
— Suit  Dodger. 

Back  Home  Again. — Alice — "  Have  you 
written  to  that  wonderful  man  you  became 
engaged  to  at  the  seaside?" 

Virginia — "I've  intended  to  all  along, 
but  I  can't  think  of  his  name." — The 
American  Legion  Weekly. 


No  Peace  in  It. — "  Are  you  not  in  favor 
of  peace?" 

"I  refuse  to  be  quoted,"  replied  Senator 
Sorghum.  "It  has  gotten  so  that  a  man 
can't  mention  'peace'  without  getting  into 
some  kind  of  an  argument." — Washington 
Star. 


Expenses  Deducted. — John  Henry  was 
about  as  careful  of  a  quarter  as  a  man  could 
be.  He  married  a  widow  worth  $20,000. 
Shortly  after  the  ceremony  an  old  friend 
met  him. 

"Allow  me,"  he  said,  "to  congratulate 
you.  I  believe  your  wedding  was  worth 
a  clear  $20,000  to  you." 

"No,"  replied  John  Henry,  "not  quite 
so  much." 

"Indeed,  I  thought  it  was  every  penny 
of  it." 

"Oh,  no,"  said  the  benedict,  "I  had  to 
pay  sixteen  dollars  for  the  ring." — The 
Christian  Intelligencer  and  Mission  Field 
(New  York). 

The  Ruling  Passion 

He  owned  a  handsome  touring  car, 

To  ride  in  it  was  heaven. 
He  ran  across  some  broken  glass — ■ 

Bill  $14.97. 

He  took  some  friends  out  for  a  ride — 

'Twas  good  to  be  alive. 
The  carbureter  threw  a  fit — ■ 

Bill  $20.85. 

He  started  on  a  little  tour, 

The  finest  sort  of  fun. 
He   stopped    too    quick   and    stripped    his 
gears — 

Hill  $90.51. 

He  took  his  wife  downtown  to  shop, 
To  save  carfare  was  great : 

He  jammed  into  one  lamp-post — ■ 
Bill  $268. 

He  spent  about  all  that  he  had, 

And  then  in  anguish  cried: 
"  I'll  put  a  mortgage  on  the  house 

And  take  just  one  more  ride." 

— New   York  Ercning  Mail. 


The  Gil bert  Thi a-Iarm 


The  Only  Thin  Model 
Alarm  Clock  Made 

A  real  achievement  in  clockmaking! 
Gilbert  of  Winsted  has  successfully  ap- 
plied the  modern  principle  of  the  thin 
model  watch  to  an  alarm  clock. 

Note  the  graceful,  slender  streamlines 
the  smoothly -rounded  curves — the  general 
air  of  smartness  and  efficiency.  Inside 
and  out,  the  new  Gilbert  Thin-larm  is  a 
triumph  of  art  and  precision.  Its  reliable 
Gilbert  movement  ensures  long  life,  accu- 
rate timekeeping  and  faithful,  dependable 
service. 

For  over  a  century,  Gilbert  initiative  has 
been  ever  alert,  ever  active,  ever  striving 
for  expression  through  improvement.  Its 
latest  development,  the  Gilbert  Thin-larm, 
is  the  greatest  value  ever  offered  in  an 
alarm  clock  at  popular  prices. 

If  not  sold  by  your  dealer,  write  us 

William  L.  Gilbert  Clock  Co. 

Winsted,  Conn. 
"Makers  of  good  clocks  since  1807  " 


Model  4583  -  illustrated 
height 7\  width  5 X", 
Thin  -  larm  model  with 
convex  glass  and  matless 
dial.      Price     .      $3.25 

Model  4585—  same  de- 
sign with  Radium  Dial. 
Price    .       .      .     $4.50 
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BETTER  THAN  RICHES 

There  was  once  a  rug-maker  of  Persia  noted  for  the  beauty  of  his  work, 
and  his  name  was  AH  Ben  Sahrab. 

Many  buyers  came  and  waited  for  him,  knowing  that  his  rugs  were  good; 
while  the  merchants  in  the  market-place  despised  the  poor  weaver  who 
had  little  to  sell,  though  that  little  was  of  the  finest  quality. 

Once  late  at  night,  as  he  bent  lovingly  over  his  loom,  these  merchants 
came  secretly  to  him,  saying,  "Why  do  you  waste  so  much  time  over  each 
small  rug  when  you  might  make  many  and  sell  to  us  at  a  great  profit?" 

And  Ben  Sahrab  answered  with  the  wisdom  of  Solomon:  "A  good  name 
is  better  than  riches,  and  service  is  above  silver  or  gold.    I  am  content." 


The  manufacturer  who  is  too  much 
concerned  with  profit  cannot  build  an 
enduring  business.  Certainly  he  never 
makes  the  best  product  in  his  field. 
Invariably  there  is  another  manufac- 
turer in  the  same  field  whose  pride  of 
product  is  greater  than  his  pride  of 
profit,  and  his  name  comes  to  be  the 
mark  of  all  that  is  finest  and  most 
enduring^ 

The  Squibb  Laboratories  were 
founded  by  Dr.  Edward  R.  Squibb,  a 
distinguished  physician  and  a  learned 
chemist,  whose  desire  was  to  set  a  new 
and  higher  standard  of  quality  in  the 
manufacture  of  pharmaceutical  and 
chemical   products. 

As  a  physician,  the  founder  of  the 
House  of  Squibb  knew  that  products 
of  this  class  must  be  pure  to  be  useful 
and  safe.     As  a  chemist  he  knew  that 


such  purity  was  within  the  power  of 
science. 

From  the  beginning,  the  House  of 
Squibb  resolved  to  make  its  products 
so  good  that  their  worth  could  not 
fail  to  be  recognized.  The  business, 
therefore,  could  not  fail  to  grow.  As 
it  grew,  the  facilities  of  growth  were 
used  to  make  still  better  products  and 
the  business  grew  more. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  the 
name  Squibb  has  been  recognized  as 
full  guaranty  of  skill,  knowledge  and 
honor  in  the  manufacture  of  chemical 
and  pharmaceutical  products  made  ex- 
clusively for  the  medical  profession, 
and  used  only  by  the  physician  and 
the  surgeon. 

The  name  Squibb  on  HOUSEHOLD 
PRODUCTS  is  equally  valued  as  posi- 
tive assurance  of  true  purity  and  re- 
liability. 


Squibb's  Bicarbonate  of  Soda — exceedingly  pure, 
therefore  without  bitter  taste. 

Squibb's  Epsom  Salt — free  from  impurities.  Pre- 
ferred  also  for  taste. 

Squibb's  Sodium  Phosphate — a  specially  purified 
product,   free   from  arsenic,  therefore   safe. 

Squibb's  Cod  Liver  Oil — selected  finest  Norwegian; 
cold  pressed;  pure  in  taste.     Rich  in  vitamine. 

Squibb's  Olive  Oil — selected  oil  from  Southern 
France.  Absolutely  pure.  (Sold  only  through 
druggists.) 

Squibb's  Sugar  of  Milk — specially  refined  for  pre- 
paring infants'  food.  Quickly  soluble.  In 
sealed  tins. 

Squibb's  Boric  Acid — pure  and  perfectly  soluble. 
Soft  powder  for  dusting;  granular  form  for 
solutions. 


Squibb's  Castor  Oil — specially  refined,  bland  in 
taste;    dependable. 

Squibb's  Stearate  of  Zirc — a  soft  and  protective 
powder  of  highest  purity. 

Squibb's  Magnesia  Dental  Cream — made  from 
Squibb's  Milk  of  Magnesia.  Contains  no  soap 
or  other  detrimental  substance.  Corrects 
mouth   acidity. 

Squibb's  Talcum  Powder — a  delightfully  soft  and 
soothing  powder.  Boudoir,  Carnation,  Violet 
and   Unscented. 

Squibb's  Cold  Cream — an  exquisite  preparation  of 
correct    composition   for   the    care    of   the   skin. 

Squibb's  Pure  Spices — specially  selected  by  labora- 
tory tests  for  their  full  strength  and  flavor. 
(Sold   only   through   druggists.) 


Sold  by  reliable  druggists  everywhere,  in  original  sealed  packages. 
'The  Priceless  Ingredient"  of  every  product  is  the  honor  and  integrity  of  its  maker 

Squibb 
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-    <  )ur  Price  1.80 

1  Price  1.80 

(2.00    Our  Trice  1.45 

(i.OO)  Our  Price  1.35 

(2.00    ( lut  Pri< 
(5.00)  Our  Price  4.00 
(5.00    1  )ur  Price  4.00 
(5.00;  Our  Price  4.00 
end/or  Bargain  List 
West  45thStreet,  N.  Y. 


_Sf>nd   for   Information  Hon  to  IC ■- n i   H<>ok»  I'T  Hail. 


SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form, 

I  structure, and  writ intf  of  the  short- Story  taught  by 

I  Dr.  J.  Rerz  Kseaweln,  for  years Kdilorof  l.ippinrott's. 

.age  catalogue  free.     Please  address 

T  II  K  111)11.  I  DIll'.I  sl'DMIK.M  K  Si  IIO0L 

.  t»nM     DepU   ;  1  Bpringfleld,  Mass 


What  15c  Will  Bring  You 

Only  IScentsgivesyouthe  Pathfinder  13  IT  mm  thfi 
weeks  on  trial.  The  Path6nder  is  a  cheer-  ■■**■■■  UIC 
ful  illustrated  weekly,  published  at  the  Na-  |^oflOn'tC 
t  ion's  center  for  people  everywhere ;  an  inde-  I^Im  llwll  9 
pendent  home  paper  that  tells  the  story  of  the  ^onit^l 
world's  news  in  an  interesting,  understandable  Vupilal 
way.  This  splendid  National  weekly  costs  but  $1  a  year.  The  Path- 
finder is  the  Ford  of  the  publishing  world.  Splendid  serial  and  short 
stories  and  miscellany.  Question  Box  answers  your  questions  and 
is  a  mine  of  information.  Send  IS  cents  and  we  will  send  the 
Pathfinder  on  probation  13  weeks.  The  15  cents,  does  not  repay 
us,  but  we  are  glad  to  invest  in  new  friends.  Address  : 
The  Pathfinder,   691     Langdon  Sta.,  Washington,  D.  C, 


MASTER 


New  system  by  Ad-Man  Davison, 
world's  foremost  advertising  man. 
_  —  — .  _.  —  — »  The  Master  Letter  Writer  shows 
L  t  |  [  tRS  how  to  win  by  mail;  how  to  interest, 
attract,  convince,  get  replies, orders, 
RA  CT  A  |\1  remittances;compietecourseinsales 
'*'  "Hll  letters,  mail  order;  routine,  in-  j 
,p»  i  ■  AMPCC    <i"  it    letters; 

9U  vvtvw  effective  tipograpby; 
Bu3iness  English;  includes  500  Master  Letters 
for  every  bnsines  - ;  successful  sales  and  advertis- 
ing letters,  letters  to  dealers,  agents,  salesmen  ; 
ins  ruction-by-inail,  accountancy,  insurance,  in- 
\  s-ment.  bank,  real  estate;  100 collection  letters; 
j'ib-uetting  litters  for  all  office  positions;  thou- 
sands of  new  ideas,  methods,  plans.  704  pages, 
cloth  bound,  gold  letters,  price  S5.  fully  guaran- 
teed. Send  no  money.  Simply  pay  postman  upon 
receipt.  (Folder  upon  request.     Write  Desk  21. 

Opportunity  Press,  «8t  Fifth  Av.,  New  York 


A  Short  Cut  to  French 

HERE  is  a  practical  workmanlike  little  book  based 
on  a  new  method  of  attacking  the  problem  of 
learning  French,  a  method  that  has  been  thor- 
oughly tested  and  has  proved  unusually  successful.  If 
you  would  avoid  the  learning  of  long  lists  of  irregular 
verbs,  that  bugbear  of  the  beginner,  and  would  substi- 
ii  this  task  an  easy  and  effective  Key  system  for 
conjugating  all  verbs,  regular  or  otherwise,  you  will  find 
material  help  in 

Rapid  Method  for  French  Verbs 

fly  R.  A.  dr  MASSABIELLE 

which  discards  all  the  usual  complexities  of  verb  con- 
jugation and  reducesit  to  a  simple  matter  of  adding  to 
the  stem  form  <ert.nn  unchanging  terminations.  The 
pupil  is  taught  to  form  tin- tenses  of  verbs  he  has  never 
seen  before  and  does  it  with  ease.  Complete,  with  aux- 
iliary verb  exercises,  sentence  formation,  vocabularies, 
and  illustrative  quotations.  Useful  alike  to  the  child  and 
the  adult  seeking  a  time-savins  method  of  acquiring  a 
new  language.     i2mo.  Cloth,  $i.oo  net;  by  mail,  fi.os- 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Afenot,  New  York 


CasseiTs  New  French  Dictionary 


Delist]  and  English-French.    'Besl  In  existence, 
.  i  .  i  Iioth,  1230  pp.  Prepaid,  $2.15. 

Thumb-noted  index,  60c  extra.    FUNK  \  WAGNALLS 

<•<  >\ir*  \v\ .  New  York.  ' 


A    DICTIONARY    OF 
NAPOLEON    AND    HIS    TIMES 

fly  Hubert  N.  B.  Richardson,  B.  A. 

A  veritable  treasure-house  of  information  for  the  student 
of  Xapoleana  and  the  general  reader  alike!  In  popular 
yet  exact  form,  and  with  surprizing  completeness,  this 
incomparable  work  gh  e  you  a  digest  in  dictionary  style 
of  all  that  has  been  written  regarding  Napoleon  and  the 
numerous  satellites  who  circled  around   him. 


Facts  Revealed  By  Recent 
Research   Included 

Par  '  the  personality  of  Napoleon  and 

all  that  recent  research  has  discovered  regarding 
him  is,  incorporated.  The  military,  commercial, 
al.  and  artistic  developments  of  his  reign; 
-  iphical  matter  relating  to  his  family  from  the 
earliest  recorded  member  thereof  down  to  its 
latest  scion;  his  habits  and  idiosyncrasies;  the 
great  leaders  who  served  or  failed  him;  his  more 
private  life;  the  women  he  loved;  and  the  con- 
temporaries who  set  down  their  reminiscences  of 
him — all  are  included  in  this  work. 


Gives  a  General  Survey  of  the 
Napoleonic  Period 

This  i.. dispensable  volume  throws  li|>ht  on  the 
social  and  poln  ■  of  his  time.  its  art. 

literature,  and  industries.  The  military  career  of 
the  emperor  is  fully  feated.  The  various  memoirs 
of   NapoU  have  been    summarized    and 

reviewed  at  length,  many  for  the  first  time;  a 
Chronological  Tabic  dealing  with  every  impm 
event  in  the  Emperor's  life  and  time  has  been 
added,  as  has  also  a  select  Classified  Bibliography 
giving  all  the  more  useful,  authoritative,  and 
accessible  books  on  Napoleon's  career. 


Crown    8vo;    496  page*;    with    maps,  plans,  and  a 
chronological  table.      Price  $7.00;  postpaid  $7.16 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    CO.,    354-360    Fourth    Ave.,    New   York 


BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Kxecutive  Accountants  command  bis  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  3000  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  tboroly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin.  The  course 
is  jnder  the  personal  supervision  of  William  B.Castenbolz,  A.  M. .  C. 
P.  A.,  former  Comptroller  and  Instructor  .University  of  Illinois:  Direc- 
tor of  the  Illinois  Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountants,  and  of  the 
National  Association  of  Cost  Accountants,  assisted  by  a  large  staff 
of  C.  P.  A's,  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Ac- 
countants. Low  tuition  fee— easy  terms.  Write  now  for  information. 
LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  252-HA,  Chicago 
The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World 


MISS   WOODS    SCHOOL 

For     Exceptional    Children 

who  are  unable  to  progress  in  public  or  private 

schools. 

MOLLIE  WOODS  HARE,       Box  160,  Roslyn,  Pa. 

How  Paris  Amuses   Itself 

A  captivating  picture  of  tin-  merry  spirit,  the  sparkle,  the 

the  throb  oi  the  gayesl  of  all  cities.     By  F.  Berkeley 

Smith.      Profusely    illustrated    with  photographs,  drawings 

by  tlie  author,  and  water  color  drawings  by  eminent  French 

artists  and  caricaturists.     12mo,  Cloth.  $1.50. 

a  fascinating  Ik. ok  which  those  who  know  Paris  and 
those  who  have  the  pleasure  of  making  its  acquaintance  in 
the  future  will  alike  abundantly  enjoy." — Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY,    NEW   YORK 


To  Win  Friends,  Fame, 
and  Fortune 

\\  by  do  some  deserving  men  fail  in  business? 
\\  by  are  some  handsome,  well-educated  men  un- 
popular in  social  life'.'  What  is  the  real  secret  ot 
achieving  personal  Buccess? 

these-  and  Hundreds  of  other  pertinent  cnicst'.ons 
on  tin  tip  of  your  tongue  are  answeyed  by  that 
pop'jiar  Inspirational  writer,  H,  Addington  Bruce, 
in  bis  Invigorating  and  fascinating  new  book — 

SELF-DEVELOPMENT 

\  wonderfully  cleir-cul  analysis,  in  plain,  con- 
versational English,  of  certain  mental  action  and 
reactions,  every  pane  radiating  cnaiurayamnt  and 
helpfulness  for  amoitiOUS  men  and  women. 

it  explains  how  you  may  develop  will  power, 
memory,  poise,  and  personality;  elaborates  on  the 

simple  methods  all  must  adopt  and  which  are  easy 
to  adopt      to  achieve    marked  success  in  social  and 

business  life;  visualizes  the  insidious  pitfalls  thai 
must  be  avoided  and  which  are  easy  le  avoid  after 
be  points  them  out. 

\n  thai  Mr.  Bruce  advises  will  appeal  to  you. 
You'll  kiiiiu  he's  right!  And  everyone  who  takes 
his  advice  will  be  hetter  able  to  win  friends,  fame, 

and   fortune  and  to  gel  nil  I  he  rood  out  of  life  that 

life  has  to  offer. 

"Gives  an  Illuminating  explanation  of  real  success 
and  the  courses  to  follow  in  Its  attainment."  Deseret 
Nt  n  .  Salt  Lake  City. 

"Any  young  man  who  refuses  to  lie  stimulated 
and  inspired  through  reading  a  hook  like  this  nee  Is 

to  alter  his  viewpoint  In  life.      Star,  Toronto. 

12  mo.   Cloth.  342  pp.  $1.50  net;  postpaid,  $1.62 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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How  much  would  you  duess 

these  30  £reat  books  are  worth? 

This  is  a  new,  de  luxe  edition  of  the  world's  masterpieces.  If  these  books  were  offered  you  at 
your  own  price,  how  much  would  you  bid  for  them?  Read  the  list  of  authors,  note  how  the 
volumes  arc  bound-  then  after  making  your  estimate,  see  I  he  actual  price  in  the  coupon  below. 


Actual 

Size 
showing 
raised 
title  on 
backbone 


is  complete,  they 


IF  you  are  a  book  lover — if  you  like  to  have 
good  books  around  you,  you  unquestion- 
ably know  what  good  books  should  sell 
for.  Here,  then,  is  the  new  de  luxe  edition  of 
the  Little  Leather  Library — the  value  of  which 
we  ask  you  to  estimate.  You  will  find  in 
this  set  the  finest  works  of 
such  immortal  authors  as 
Shakespeare,  Kipling,  Ste- 
venson, Emerson,  Coleridge, 
Poe,  Burns,  Omar  Khayyam, 
Macaulay,.  Lincoln,  Wash- 
ington, Oscar  Wilde,  Gilbert, 
Longfellow,  Drummond,  Co- 
nan  Doyle,  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  Thoreau,  Tennyson, 
Browning — and  others.  Each 
one  of  these  inspiring  books 
are  NOT  extracts. 

In  making  your  estimate  of  their  value,  be 
guided  by  these  facts.  There  are  over  3,000 
pages  in  the  set.  The  binding  is  a  beautiful 
"croft-leather,"  with  raised  title  and  design, 
tinted  an  antique  copper  and  green — giving  it 
the  appearance  of  tooled  leather.  Thepaperis 
the  same  as  that  used  in  books  usually  selling  for 
$1.50  to  $2.00  per  volume.  The  type  is  clear 
and  easy  to  read.  These  volumes  are  pocket- 
size;  they  can  be  carried  conveniently  in  a  pocket 
wherever  you  go,  for  spare-time  reading  while 
traveling. 

A  sample  of  these  books  was  sent  to  884  book- 
lovers,  people  who  owned  libraries.  We  asked 
them  to  guess  what  this  set  of  30  books  was 
worth.  Here  are  their  estimates  (shown  in  the 
panel),  AFTER  EXAMINING  A  SAMPLE. 
The  signed  estimates  arc  on  file  in  our  office  for 
inspection. 

Please  make  your  guess  now — write  it,  if  you 
will,  on  the  margin  of  this  page.    Our  price  is 

Little  Leather  Library  Corp'n 

Dept.  262 
354  Fourth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 


quoted  in  the  coupon. 
mate  with  our  price. 


Then  compare  your  esti- 


What  88'4  Book/overs  Guessed 

140  estimated  f 

rom 

$4.50 

to       $9.50 

132 

10.00 

288 

.  i 

14.00 

to       15.00 

71 

(i 

16.00 

to       20.00 

99             " 

(i 

21.00 

to       25.00 

115 

30.00 

34 

ci 

45.00 

to       60.00 

5 

14 

90.00 

to     100.00 

How  it  can  be  done 

Please  note  carefully  that  the  price  shown  in 
the  coupon  is  ALL  YOU 
PAY  FOR  THE  ENTIRE 
THIRTY  VOLUMES.  There 
is  no  "extra"  of  any  kind. 
And  there  is  no  secret  as  to 
how  this  extraordinary  offer 
can  be  made. 

These  books  are  printed  in 
editions  of  almost  a  million  at 
a  time.  That  is  the  whole 
secret — "quantity  produc- 
tion." Over  seven  million  Little  Leather  Library 
volumes,  of  previous  editions,  have  already  been 
sold.  And  this  new  De  Luxe  edition  is  far  more 
beautiful  than  any  we  have  ever  before  published. 


Send  No  Money 


/ 


It  is  impossible  in  the  printed  page  to  do  justice 
to  the  beauty  and  character  of  these  books. 
You  must  SEE  them — so  we  ask  you  to  let  us     ^ 
send  you  a  set  for  examination.  You  need  not      / 
send  any  money  now.     Simply  mail  the      /        ' 
coupon    or    write   a  postal  card  or  letter.        ' ' -<T~/ 
When  the  books  arrive  pay  the  postman,         ' 
then  examine  the  set.     Ask  some  of 
your   friends  to  guess  what  these      / 
bo  »ks  are  worth.  Decide  in  your      /  \jS 
own  mind  their  value.    If  you        /iV./ 
have  the  slightest  doubt  of     jf< 


&V 


-*v 


your  bargain,  return  them 

any  time  within  3o  (1. ; 
and  your  money  will 
be  refunded  at  one        * 
without  question    *J& 


/ 


"-N   -  LITTLE 

LEATHER 

LIBRARY 

CORP'N. 

Dept.  . 
354  Fourth  A- 


Please  send    • 

bran  .  I  willr 
-,' 
f        1  am  not  satisfied,  I  will 
/    <T  /  ; ■".'' 

or  OUlbble  S    v^-  *         youai  •'•" 

1  '    >    X       undent  is  no  further  paymen: 

'     v>    f  ligation  of  .■.:;■:   kind. 

S  '        Address 

■W  /  City. 


Name 
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Specially  Authorized  New  World  Edition  In 
13  Superb  Cloth  Bound  Double  Volumes  At 
An  Amazingly  Small  Price  On  Easy  Terms 


Kipling's  Complete  Works 
At  the  Lowest  Price  Ever  K 


r 


nown! 


DELIVERED  FOR  ONLY 
$2.00,  FOR  10  DAYS' 
FREE  EXAMINATION; 
REMAINDER  IN  SMALL 
MONTHLY  PAYMENTS. 


Everything  that  Kipling  has  authorized  for  publication,  including 
his  latest  writings  on  the  great  World  War,  is  contained  in  this 
superb  edition.  Each  and  every  one  of  those  vivid,  life-breathing, 
throbbingly  powerful  poems  and  stories  which  Kipling  has  woven  on 
the  magic  loom  of  his  marvelous  fancy  may  now  be  yours  in  thirteen 
wonderful  volumes  at  a  price,   and  on   terms,    that  will  amaze  you! 


Kipling  Has  Deliberately  Gripped  Life 

with  Both  Hands,  Wrung  It  Dry,  and 

Fourd  It  Good. 

And  this  in  an  age  when  so  many  men  have 
found  life  dreary  and  painful!  For  Kipling  is  an 
optimist — red-blooded,  vigorous,  human.  Mir- 
rored on  the  pages  of  his  books,  brilliant  with  the 
ever-changing  stuff  of  which  life  is  made,  you 
will  find  all  that  makes  for  inspiration — all  that 
tends  to  harmonize  with  your  every  mood  and 
fancy.     Into    v  phase    of    humanity    or 

nature  he  ventures,  Kipling  is  always  the  Master 
— Master  of  your  attention;  Master  of  your  inter- 
'  [aster  of  human  passions;  Master  of  detail; 
Master  of  imagination;  Master  of  truth;  Master 
of  language;  Master  of  his  art.  Faith  in  human 
character,  a  vigorous  and  unquenchable  joy  in 
living,  and  wholesome  sanity,  form  the  ground 
of  the  abiding  quality  of  his  work.  Coarse- 
fibered  it  may  be  in  spots — biting,  harsh,  and 
shrewd — but  always  rich  in  its  grip  of  the  essen- 
tial things.  He  has  a  flush  of  the  audacious 
sense  of  living  which  fills  more  anemic  men  with 
amaze.  He  is  alive,  vibrant  with  the  flow  of 
blood  and  the  bracing  of  musi 

The  Audacity,  the  Beauty,  the  Truth, 

the  Power  of  His  Poems  Have  Brought 

the  World  to  His  Feet. 

He  is  every  one's  poet.  The  critic  ;.n  his 
study — the  multitude  on  the  streets — all  bow 
to  his  genius.  He  is  at  once  the  most  royally 
imaginative  and  the  most  shrewdly  practical 
of  all  poets.  There  is  a  universal  quality,  a 
Rooseveltian  flavor  about  his  rhymes  that  ap- 
peals strongly  to  those  who  would  ordinarily  pass 
up  the  reading  of  verse  as  a  waste  of  time.  The 
tired  business  man  is  one  of  his  stanchest  ad- 
mirers and  his  great  poem  "If"  has  been  the 
inspiration  of  thousands  of  strenuous  workers. 
"Danny  Deever,"  "Gunga  Din,"  and  "  Manda- 
lay  "  are  household  words  the  world  over.  The 
"Recessional,"  admittedly  one  of  the  high-water 
marks  of  English  poetry,  had  the  signal  honor  of 
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THE    NEW    WORLD    EDITION   II  '  S    MR. 

KIPLING'S   UNQV  \LIFIED 

ENDORSE  WENT. 

"  I  have  for  many  years  suffered  from  un- 
authorized and  pirated  editions  of  certain  of 
my  books,  which  have  been  described  and 
advertised  as  special,  or  limited  editions. 
These  editions  have  in  every  case  been  put 
forward  without  my  knowledge  or  sanction. 
They  contain  inaccuracies  and  interpolations 
as  well  as  changes  of  title,  and  have  been 
arranged  and  cut  about  to  suit  the  needs  of 
it  yled  'publishi  i 

"The  reading  public  in  the  United  States 
does  not  know  these  facrs.  and  I  a.n  glad  to  be 
able  in  this  New  World  Edition  to  cive  in 
popular  form  the  proper  autho. ized  texl  of 
my  work,  which  I  have  supervised  and  ar- 
ranged." 
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being  made  a  part  of  the  service  at  the  recent 
burial  of  the  Unknown  British  Soldier  in  West-' 
minster  Abbey.  Whoever  and  whatever  you 
are,  you  will  find  something  in  his  poems  that 
will  stir  you  to  the  soul  and  haunt  your  memory 
through  all  the  years  to  come. 

He   Has  Given   to   the  World  More 

Different  Kinds  of  Wonderful  Books 

Than  Any  One  Who  Ever  Lived ! 

He  amazes  you  with  his  stories  of  mysterious 
India.  He  thrills  you  with  his  tales  of  the  sea. 
You  marvel  at  his  stories  of  soldiers  and  wars. 
You  shudder  at  his  yarns  of  ghosts.  His  love 
stories  grip  your  emotions.  His  humorous 
stories  shake  you  with  laughter.  Whether  he  is 
describing  the  hills  of  Vermont  or  the  teak 
forests  of  Burmah,  despotic  Oriental  rulers  or 
waifs  of  the  London  slums,  wild  animals  and 
les  or  submarines  and  automobiles — Kipling's 
writings  stand  out  as  masterpieces,  never  failing  to 
bring  to  you  all  the  hours  of  contentment, 
recreation,  thrills,  and  complete  satisfaction 
you  desire. 

Telepathy  and  Tigers— Battleships 

and  Bullock  Carts — Machinery    and 

Metaphysics — Kipling  Is  at  Home 

With  Them  All. 

No  matter  what  your  tastes  or  hobbies  may  be, 
Kipling's  works  will  have  many  hundreds  of 
pages  that  will  hold  absorbing  interest  for  you. 
Do  you  love  tales  of  the  sea?  Here  are  some  of 
the  best  ever  written — "  Bread  Upon  the  Waters," 
"The  Ship  That  Found  Herself,  "Their  Lawful 
Occasions."  Arc  you  interested  in  occultism? 
You  will  find  it  in  "They,"  "The  House  Sur- 
geon," and  "Wireless,"  some  of  the  very  greatest 
of  Kipling's  stories.  Do  you  enjoy  reading  of  pure 
romantic  love  in  unusual  settings?  Then  turn  to 
"The    Brushwood     B  "William    the    Con- 

queror," or  "Georgie  Porgie."  Are  you  of  a 
mechanical  turn  of  mind?  "007,"  "Steam 
Tactics"  or  "The  Bridge  Builders"  will  suit  you 
to  a  T.  Fond  of  sports?  Try  "The  Maltese 
Cat"  or  "The  Tomb  of  His  Ancestors."  Of 
humor?  "  Brugglesmith"  or  "My  Sunday  at 
Home"  will  fill  the  bill.  Does  real  adventure 
stir  you?  You'll  find  it  throbbing  in  "The  Man 
Who  Would  Be  King"  or  "The  Strange  Ride." 
Have  you  ever  thought  of  flying?  "With  the 
N'ight  Mail"  is  a  wonderful  airship  yarn  that 
may  shortly  become  sober  reality. 

His  Photographic  Indian  Tales  Make 
the  Orient  a  Living  Reality  for  Us. 

Kipling's  literary  career  began  in  India,  where 
he  was  born  and  whose  peoples  he  knows  as  we 
know  our  "home  town  folks,  '  our  neighbor?,  and 
our  friends.  His  "Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills" 
are  known  to  every  one  and  have  been  translated 
into  almost  every  civilized  tongue.  His  " Soldiers 
Three."  recounting  the  loves  and  wars  of  Mul- 
vaney  and  his  two  inseparable  cronies,  has  made 
the  trio  as  famous  as  Dumas'  Musketeers.  His 
masterly   snapshots  of  native   life    in    city    and 


NEVER  BEFORE— AND 
PERHAPS  NEVER  AGAIN 
—SUCH  A  BARGAIN  IN 
KIPLING'S  FAMOUS 
WORKS  COMPLETE! 


village  have  taught  us  to  know  the  real  India, 
seething  with  passion,  intrigue,  and  mysterv,  the 
India  of  "On  the  City  Wall,"  "The  Gate  of  the 
Hundred  Sorrows,"  and  "In  the  House  of  Sudd- 
hoo."  Every  one  of  them  is  a  gem,  and  as  keys 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  strange  and  sinister  under- 
world of  Hindustan,  they  are  literally  priceless. 

Such  Stories  as  These  Are  Mere  Tastes 
of   the  Bounteous  Feast  This  Superb 
Set  of  Kipling  Offers  to  Every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Family. 

What  untold  hours  of  interest  await  you  in 
"Kim,"  "The  Naulahka,"  "Captains  Coura- 
geous." "The  Light  That  Failed".!  What  wrapt 
attention  the  young  folks  give  to  "just  So  Stories," 
"The  Jungle  Books,"  "Puck  of  Pook's  Hill," 
"Rewards  and  Fairies."  and  "Stalky  &  Co."! 
Yet  we  have  mentioned  but  a  small  number  of 
the  great  host  of  titles  which  this  set  contains! 
Kipling,  in  the  infinite  variety  of  his  writings, 
provides  wit,  humor,  pathos — every  degree  of  in- 
terest for  man,  woman,  and  child. 

The  Amazing  Part  of  Our 
Unequaled  Offer  Is — 

Not  oniy  that  it  brings  all  of  these  incomparable- 
stories  and  poems  to  you,  but  that  it  brings  them 
to  you  at  the  lowest  price  ever  known  for  Kipling's 
works  complete.  In  this  set  you  get  everything 
that  Kipling  has  written  and  authorized  for  pub- 
lication— a  complete  edilionl  And  the  price?  The 
lowest  ever  known! 

FREE  EXAMINATION 

This  entire  set  of  Kipling  Complete  will  be 
delivered  to  you  for  but  $2  for  10  days'  free  ex- 
amination, the  balance  in  monthly  payments  of 
$2  each  until  the  total  price  of  only  S2S.50  has 
been  paid.  An  amazing  Kipling  offer  never  before 
equaled!  Don't  wait  another  minute.  Your  set  is 
ready  for  you!  Copy  the  coupon  or  write  it  on  a 
post-card  NOW. 


u 


S^rMB. 


COUPON 


^M 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Ave.,    New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dept.  S44 
I  inclose  $2.00  for  which  you  are  to  send  me 
for  10  days'  FREE  EXAMINATION,  a 
complete  set  of  13  handsome  cloth  bound 
volumes  of  the  New  World  Complete  Edition 
of  Rudyard  Kipling.  If  satisfied  I  will  send 
$2  each  month  thereafter  until  a  total  of  $28.50 
has  been  paid.  Otherwise,  I  will  return  the 
books  at  your  expense  within  10  days,  ,  you 
will  refund  all  the  money  I  have  paid,  and  I 
will  owe  you  nothing.  I >ig.  2-11 


Name. 


Address, 


City State. 
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Asbestos  roofing 
should  cost  a  lot 
more — but  it  doesn't 

*"TpHEREare  only  a  few  materi- 

X  als  that  can  be  made  into 
roofing  and  none  that  alone  can 
resist  fire,  weather,  and  time  in- 
definitely— except  Asbestos. 

This  rock  fibre  is  itself  immune. 
It  needs  no  aid  or  added  protec- 
tion. 

Obviously — a  different  kind  of 
roofing  and  no  more  like  other 
types  than  concrete  is  like  wood. 

You  might  well  expect  that 
Johns- Manville  Asbestos  would 
cost  more,  because  on  the  building 
it  gives  more  service. 

But,  actually,  it  costs  less.  Its 
slightly  higher  first'cost  is  more  than 
offset  by  the  fact  that  you  apply 
and  forget  it.  No  periodic  painting 
or  coating  expense,  and  no  un- 
timely deterioration — for,  remem- 
ber, it  is  made  of  fireproof  rock. 

This  is  why  industrial  concerns 
use  it  on  their  buildings.  They 
cold-bloodedly  go  after  the  cheap- 
est per-year  roofing.  That's  just 
what  you  should  do. 

Look  over  the  chart;  select  the 
kind  of  roofing  that  is  suggested  for 
the  building  you  have  in  mind. 
Look  up  your  local  dealer — and 
inquire  into  the  history  of  Johns- 
Manville  Asbestos  Roofing  in  your 
own  neighborhood — and  have  him 
tell  you  of  our  policy  of  Roofing 
Responsibility,  which  is  the  broad- 
est and  fairest  basis  on  which  any 
product  can  be  offered. 

JOHNS-MANVILLE  Inc. 

Madison  Avenue  at  41st  Street.  New  York  City 

Branches  in  GO  Large  Cltil 

For  Canada: 

CANADIAN  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO..  Ltd. .  Toronto 

JOHNS- 
MANVILLE 

Asbestos  Roofing 


What  Type  of  Asbestos  Roofing? 

This  chart  will  help  you  decide 


Kind  of  Building 

Type  ol  Asbestos 
Roofing 

Brand  or  Trade 
Name 

Small  buildings 

Slate  surfaced  roll 
roofing  or  shingles 

Flexstonc  — 
red  or  green 

Dwellings 

Slate  suilaced  roll 
roofing  or  ihil  j 
or  rigid  aabeslos 

shingles 

riewstone— 

red  or  green; 

ngid— 

red,  brown  or  gray 

Duelling" 
$7.000- $25,000 

Rigid  asbestos 
shingles 

Standard  or 
extra  thick — red 
brown,  gray  or 
blended 

Dwellings 
$•-'5,000  upwards 

Rigid  asbestos 

shingles 

Colorblende — rive- 
lone,  brown  with  or 
without  red  or  gray 
accidentals 

Factories,  shops  and 
nulls  —  Monitor   and 
Sawtooth  roofs* 

8  or  *-ply  roll 
roofing 

Johns-Manville 
Asbestos  Ready 
Roofing  or  Built-up 
Roofing 

Flat  roofi — 
all  buildings" 

Built-up  rooting 

Johns-Manville 
Built-up  Roofing 

Skeleton  tr:ime 
buildings — 
standard  conditions" 

Corrugated  asbestos 
roofing  with  steel 
reinforcement 

Johns-Man  rifle 
Corrugated  Asbestos 
Roofing 

Skeleton  frame  build- 
ings—  excessive  teni- 
peratuie    or   conden- 
sation renditions" 

Corrugated  asbestos 
roofing  without  steel 
reinforcement 

Johns- Manville 
Transite  Corrugated 
Asbestos  Wood 
Roofing 

* Xot(  —  Industrial    buildings   call    for   expert    advice. 
A  roofing  expert  is  available  at  all  Johns-  ManMllr  Branches. 
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Good  style  requires  fine  quality 

THERE'S  no  other  way  Style  must 
be  carefully  tailored  into  good  all- 
wool  fabrics;  it  holds  up  then  Your 
clothes  will  stay  stylish 

You  need  it  all — you  get  it 
at  small  cost  in  our  clothes 

Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 


Copyright,  1931, Hin  SchafTnci  &.  M<- 
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ILLIONS  FOR  DEFENSE,  but  not  one  cent  for  the 
men  who  fought  and  won  the  war  while  the  stay-at- 
homes  were  making  their  huge  profits  or  drawing  their 
fat  wago  envelopes!"  This,  in  brief,  sums  up  the  argu- 
ment in  many  speeches  and  editorials  favoring  tho  soldiers' 
bonus.  If  this  is  to  be  our  Government's  policy,  there  are 
many  thousands  of  ex-service 
men — voters,  by  the  way — who 
woidd  like  to  know  the  reason 
why.  Congress  is  sufficiently 
imprest  to  be  committed  to 
the  passage  of  a  bonus  bill 
at  an  early  date  and  "if  a 
practical  way  could  be  de- 
vised to  finance  a  bonus  it  will 
be  generally  approved,"  re- 
marks a  New  York  State 
editor.  But  that  "if"  makes 
the  bonus  affair  "the  most  un- 
pleasant issue  in  American 
politics,"  in  the  opinion  of 
the  New  York  Globe.  That 
"if"  looms  so  large  to  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce that  it  sees  the  United 
Slates  "now  facing  financial 
disaster."  A  host  of  news- 
papers agree  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  that  the  money 
can  not  be  found  for  a  bonus 

in  the  immediate  future  without  either  oppressing  the  taxpayers 
or  bedeviling  government  finance,  to  which  the  answer  comes 
from  the  head  of  the  American  Legion  that  this  is  a  debt  of 
honor  and  that  it  is  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  invent 
some  way  to  raise  the  money.  It  will  be  remembered  that  last 
year  an  "adjusted  compensation"  bill  was  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  would  have  been  adopted  by  the  Senate 
if  President  Harding  had  not  come  over  from  the  White  House 
to  plead  against  it.  Now,  the  correspondents  tell  us,  the 
•President  will  favor  a  bonus,  provided  only  that  the  bill  carry  a 
provision  for  raising  the  necessary  funds.  The  Republican 
majority  in  each  House  is  on  record  in  favor  of  a  bonus  bill, 
and  such  a  bill  is  thought  likely  to  be  reported  from 
committee  any  day. 

"Congress  is  at  the  moment 
afraid     of    tho    soldiei     vote," 

explains  David  Lawrence  in 
one  of  his  Washington  dis- 
patches to  the  Springfield  Re- 
publican. But  "it  isn't  merely 
the  bulk    of    the    soldiers    who 

aredemandinga  bonus,*'  writes 


Our  next  Special  Number  will  deal  with  the  British 
Empire  and  its  evolution  into  a  "British  Common- 
wealth of  Nations."  Not  only  will  the  Empire  as  a  whole 
be  broadly  treated,  but  each  of  the  Dominions  will  be 
the  subject  of  an  encyclopedic  article,  filled  with  the 
latest  and  most  complete  information.  A  double 
page   map  in  colors  will  be  a  valuable  feature. 


that  experienced  political  observer,  Mark  Sullivan,  in  the  New- 
York  Evening  Post;  "what  weighs  more  with  Congress  is  the  fact 
that  the  bulk  of  the  people  generally  seem  to  be  demanding  it." 
Mr.  Sullivan  points  out  that  an  Ohio  referendum  vote  in  favor 
of  a  State  bonus  last  fall  had  a  gnat  deal  to  do  "with  caus- 
ing   Harding    and    the    other    Republican    leaders    to    change 

front."  Yet  "the  subject  is 
unmistakably  difficult,  and  it 
Lb  causing  the  Leaders  more 
worry  than  any  other  thing  in 
the  present  political  situation." 
They  know  the  political  peril 
in  levying  more  taxes,  and 
they  realize  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  six  and  a  half  billion 
dollars  in  bonds  and  note- 
repay  or  refund  within  the 
next  sixteen  month-,  and  that 
a  new  loan  for  a  bonus  would 
make  the  task  almost  im- 
possible. The  best  informed 
people  are  aware  that  "tho 
project  of  paying  the  bonus 
out  of  receipts  from  our 
European  debtors  is  sheer 
nonsense.  There  is  not  the 
faintest  pros  ting  any 

cash  payment  that  amounts  to 
anything    out    of    these    Eu- 
ropean count  lies   in   the  near 
future."     Nevertheless,  "the  bill  undoubtedly  will  go  through 
somehow  or  other." 

Thus  we  are  told  that  the  bonus  will  certainly  pass,  but  we 
are  not  told  how  the  bonus  will  be  paid,  comments  the  lialtimore 
\( :ws.  The  Indianapolis  News  does  not  see  how  even  Congn 
can  devise  a  "method  by  which  a  bonus  can  be  paid  without 
costing  anything."  It  is  impossible  to  find  out  just  what  the 
bonus  will  cost.  For  it  is  planned  to  give  the  soldiers  a  choiot 
li\  e  methods  of  payment.  Every  man  below  the  rank  of  captain 
will  be  entitled  to  a  cash  sum  varying  in  amount  with  lus  length 
of  service.    As  noted  in  a  New  York  Herald  Washington  dispatch, 

"The  other   options   are:    (2)    Insurance   payable    in    twenty 
years  to  an  amount    40  per  cent,   greater  than  his   cash  bonus; 

''  vocational  training  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government 
to  an  amount  equal  to  his 
bonus  and  4(1  p<  r  cent,  ad- 
ditional: I  farm  or  hi 
aid,  by  which  the  man  would 
receive  40  per  cent.  ! 
than  the  cash  bonus  to  be 
applied  on  the  purchase  of  a 
farm  or  home,  and  cial 

preference    for   the   ex- 


ONE   OF   THE    STOCKHOLDKRS! 

— Thiele  in  the  Sioux  City  Tribune 
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man  in  taking  \ip  public  lands  and  on  all  Government  reclama- 
tion projects." 

If  all  chose  the  cash  bonus,  the  cost  would  be  about  $1,500,- 
000,000.  The  maximum  cost  would  be  $5,000,000,000,  scattered 
over  twenty  years.       Mr.  McCumber,  Chairman  of  the  Senate 


%e0<( 
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CONGRESS     Won. I)     BAKE     A     BONUS    PIE     FOR     THE 
SOLDIER,   BIT   FIRST    BE    MUST   CATCH    THE    RABBIT, 

— Morris  in  the  \i'«    Baven  .Journal-Courier. 


Finance  Committee,  believes  thai  inosl  of  the  men  would  accept 
the  cash  bonus  and  that  the  cost  would  be  about  $4,000,000,000, 
which  could  be  spread  out  so  that  it  would  not  cost  more  than 
$200,000,000  in  any  year  prior  to  1943.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  estimated  that  it  would  cost  ss.">0. 000,000  the  first 
two  years  if  half  the  men  took  cash. 

Where  is  this  money  coming  from?  Treasury  Department 
experts  who  have  been  asked  to  look  into  the  matter  have  sug- 
gested a  number  of  miscellaneous  taxes.  They  have  reported 
that  a  tax  >  of  fifty  cents  a  thousand  on  cigarettes  would 

raise  $25,000,000;  two  cents  a  pound  on  chewing  and  smoking 
tobacco,  $5,000,000;  three-cent  instead  of  two-cent  postage, 
Mould  raise  $70,000,000;  increase  in  second-class  mail  rates, 
$30,000,000;  stamp  tax  on  documents,  $40,000,000;  a  two-cent 
stamp  tax  on  bank  checks,  $30,000,000,  and  a  license  tax  on 
automobiles,  $100,000,000.  Treasury  experts  have  also  pre- 
pared a  sales  tax  plan  providing  for  revenues  up  to  $GOO,(X)0,000 
a  year;  this  would  mean  a  tax  on  practically  everything  in 
general  use.  There  has  been  much  opposition  in  Congress  to 
a  sales  tax,  but  many  leaders  are  said  to  feel  it  may  be  the  only 
way  out.  One  Congressman  strongly  advocates  a  specific  tax 
of  three  cents  a  gallon  on  sales  and  deliveries  by  manufacturers 
ami  producers  of  gasoline. 

So  here  is  Congress  talking  about  new  taxes,  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  remarks,  while  "the  taxpayer  wants  and  has  been 
led  to  expect  a  lowering  of  taxes."  As  the  New  York  Globe 
understands  it: 

"The  payment  of  $1,000,000,000  for  a  bonus  means  a  pay- 
ment of  $00  by  every  American  family.  It  means  the  equivalent 
of  keeping  an  army  of  050,000  men  for  a  year.  In  addition  it 
means  a  precedent  we  should  never  allow  ourselves  to  establish. 
If  we  are  not  through  paying  able-bodied  veterans  now,  we  shall 
not  he  through  paying  them  for  generations.     To-day  we  yearly 


give  to  Civil  War  veterans  or  their  dependents  five-sixths  of 
what  it  costs  us  to  run  the  civil  branches  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment." 

Taxation  for  bonus  payments,  the  New  York  Evening  Mail 
declares,  "would  mean  such  a  strangulation  of  American  busi- 
ness life  as  to  make  virtually  certain  prolonged  conditions  of 
unemployment  which,  for  the  great  majority  of  the  veterans, 
would  mean  a  loss  in  wages  far  beyond  what  they  would  gain 
in  bonus."  As  the  New  York  Times  sums  it  up,  "trade,  com- 
merce, agriculture,  every  industry,  and  every  interest  woidd 
suffer  from  this  perilous  gift,  this  addition  to  the  cost  of  living, 
this  reinflation,  this  enactment  of  bad  times."  And  The  Times 
asks:  "Are  the  farmers  pining  for  more  taxes?  Are  the  working- 
men?  Are  business  men  yearning  for  new  burdens  to  carry?" 
The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  can  not  believe  that  the 
people  at  large  are  really  in  favor  of  the  bonus.  It  believes  that 
local  business  men  do  not  openly  oppose  it  because  they  fear 
boycotting,  and  that  many  ex-service  men  would  protest 
except  for  "false  standards  of  professional  feeling"  or  fear  of 
opprobrium 'that  would  be  cast  upon  them  by  bonus-seeking 
comrades.  In  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  daily,  "like  con- 
siderations restrain  other  elements  in  the  population."  And 
it  remarks  that: 

"  If  to  the  proposed  soldier  bonus  should  be  added  the  measure 
of  ship  subsidy,  which  President  Harding  intends  to  recommend, 
allowances  for  the  St.  Lawrence  canal  to  the  ocean,  and  perhaps 
others  among  the  numerous  bonus  and  subsidy  plans  now  press- 
ing for  attention,  the  Treasury  might  almost  as  well  give  up  the 
effort  to  maintain  a  conservative  and  sound  policy  and  commit 
itself  to  plans  of  short-term  bank  borrowing,  issue  of  paper 
currency,  and  other  alternatives  of  the  same  sort,  just  as  foreign 
countries  are  now  doing." 

Similar  protests  come  from  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  New  York 
Commercial,  New  York  Evening  Post,  New  York  World,  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  New  Haven  Journal-Courier,  Newark  News,  Providence 
Bulletin,    Springfield    Union,   Philadelphia   Inquirer,   Rochester 


IN    DISTRESS. 
■ — De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 


Post-Express,  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press,  Omaha  World-Herald, 
and  Louisville  Courier-Journal.  All  of  these  papers  feel  that 
Secretary  Mellon  hit  the  nail  squarely  on  the  head  in  his  recent 
letter  explaining  the  embarrassment  of  the  Treasury  in  the 
face  of  the  bonus  demands.     In  this  letter  written  to  Chairman 
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DKOP  THE   HANDKERCHIEF      WHO'S   GOING   TO  BE  IT? 


— Brown  in  the  Chicago  Da 


Fordney  (Rep.,  Mich.)  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
Mr.  Mellon  pointed  out  that  within  the  next  sixteen  months 
$6,500,000,000  of  government  obligations  fall  due,  including 
$3,548,000,000  of  Victory  notes.  The  Treasury  is  proceeding 
with  a  refunding  plan  which  will  not  disturb  business.  With 
these  enormous  operations  on  hand  "it  would  be  dangerous  in 
the  extreme  to  attempt  to  finance  the  expenditures  involved  in 
the  bonus  through  new  borrowing."  Then  it  must  be  done  by 
new  taxation.  Citing  the  figures  on  the  probable  cost  of  the 
bonus  which  have  already  been  noted,  Mr.  Mellon  observed 
that  the  estimates  take  no  account  of  expense  of  administration 
or  cost  of  service  to  be  given  the  men.  And  the  expenditures 
involved  would,  of  course,  be  in  addition  to  the  substantial 
expenditures  for  relief  of  disabled  veterans  "which  amount  to 
about  $450,000,000  a  year,  according  to  the  estimates  for  1922 
and  1923."     And  as  far  as  new  taxes  are  concerned, 

"The  taxes  already  in  force  are  too  onerous  for  the  country's 
good,  and  are  having  an  unfortunate  effect  on  business  and  in- 
dustry. The  field  of  taxation,  moreover,  has  already  been  so 
thoroughly  covered,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  revenue  needs 
growing  out  of  the  war,  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  disco\  er 
new  taxes  that  could  properly  be  levied  to  yield  as  much  as 
$850,000,000  within  two  years." 

The  Secretary  makes  the  point  that  any  "indirect  means  of 
financing  the  bonus"  would  "have  to  be  borne  in  the  long  run 
by  the  taxpayer."  Fur  any  advances  from  foreign  governments 
are  to  apply,  as  the  law  now  stands,  to  the  retirement  of,  and 
interest  payments  on,  Liberty  Bonds,  and  if  these  sums  went  to 
other  purposes  the  payments  on  the  bonds  would  necessarily 
come  from  the  taxpayers. 

This  is  all  very  well;  perhaps  the  bonus  will  mean  more  taxes. 
But  the  Chicago  Journal,  for  one,  declares  its  belief  "in  fair 
play  for  the  soldiers,  even  if  it  does  add  a  few  per  cents  to  the 
sv.~taxes  on  incomes  above  a  million  dollars,  or  requires  the 
Federal  Government  to  take  a  larger  share  of  swollen  fortunes 
through  inheritance  duties."  The  Manchester  Union  thinks  Mr. 
Mellon  is  blind  to  the  one  great  question  involved  in  the  bonus: 

"Was  it  just  to  set  in  motion  a  conscription  act  and  compel  a 
certain  percentage  of  men  to  enter  the  military  service  and  accept 
a  soldier's  pay,  and  then  leave  the  remainder  of  the  men  of 
military  age  in  the  country  who  were  not  drawn  in  the  draft  to 
chooso  their  own  employment  and,  taking  advantage  of  the 
country's  necessities,  to  exact  a  scale  of  wages  far  in  excess  of 
the  peace  lime  rates?  Every  Member  of  Congress  who  can 
answer  that  question  in  the  affirmative  ought  to  vote  agtrinst 
the  adjusted  compensation  bill.     And  likewise  every  Congress- 


man who  can  not  bring  himself  to  say 
ought  to  vote  for  the  bill." 


'yes'  to  that   question 


The  argument  in  favor  of  the  bonus  is  put  this  way  by  the 
New  York  Daily  News: 

"  Morally  we  owe  our  soldiers  some  remuneration  for  sacrificing 
time,  money,  opportunity  and  health  in  defense  of  our  homes 
and  institutions  while  most  of  our  civilian  population  was  pros- 
pering. Payment  of  debt  is  always  irksome.  But  the  country 
should  be  brought  to  realize  that  that  does  not  relieve  the  debtor 
of  the  obligation. 

"A  bonus  would  pay  for  itself  in  the  renewed  faith  of  the 
veterans  in  a  Government  which  used  them  in  its  time  of  need 
and  which  may  call  their  children  at  another  such  time. 

"Many  of  these  men  sacrificed  homes  and  comfort  to  a  a 
of  duty.     They  went  into  untold  hardship.     And  to-day  all  too 
many  of  them  are  homeless  and  in  want,  while  the  stay-at-home- 
enjoy  the  comforts  and  ease  of  prosperity. 

"If  this  begets  a  happy  frame  of  mind,  or  one  conducive  to 
the  welfare  of  the  nation,  then  we  are  mistaken." 

In  a  public  reply  to  Secretary  Mellon,  Hanford  MacNider, 
National  Commander  of  the  American  Legion,  says  in  part: 

"It  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  American  Legion  that  doing  jus- 
tice to  these  war  veterans  will  cause  economic  disaster.  I  think 
adjusted  compensation  would  be  a  great,  economic  benefit,  be- 
cause these  veterans  are  not  going  to  squander  their  money 
even  if  they  take  a  cash  bonus.  Many  of  them  will  elect  to 
take  a  farm  or  loan  aid,  land  settlement,  or  paid-up  insurance, 
so  that  the  money  will  be  spent  for  houses  and  farms.  That  will 
add  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country." 

According  to  Mr.  MacNider,  the  American  Legion  has  a  plan 
by  which  men  who  do  not  personally  need  the  cash  bonus  can 
turn  it  into  a  revolving  fund  for  the  benefit  of  disabled  men  and 
their  families.  Another  Legion  official  is  inclined  to  laugh  at 
the  way  Secretary  Mellon,  after  President  and  Congress  have 
come  out  for  the  bonus,  "rushes  in  at  the  last  minute  with 
hand  uplifted  in  holy  horror  against  a  'raid  on  the  Treasury"  ": 

Secretary  Mellon  evidently  has  stuffed  hi<  ears  against  the 
voices  and  noises  abroad  in  the  land.  He  seems  not  to  have  sensed 
in  the  least  the  public  sentiment  of  the  country.  Vote  after 
vote,  State  by  State,  Legislature  by  Legislature,  have  passed 
over  him  like  waves  over  a  rock. 

"He  stands  alone  and  unafraid,  the  last  of  the  irreconcilables." 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  noted  that,  aceordi  to  a 
New  York  Herald  summary,  seventeen  state-  have  given  their 
ex-soldiers  a  bonus;  that  legislation  for  bonuses  is  pending  in 
several  others,  and  that  nearly  all  the  States  are  aiding  tho 
soldiers  in  one  way  or  another. 
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WHAT  THE  FARMER  WANTS 

THE  PARADOXICAL  CASE  of  the  American  farmer 
— whose  great  need  comes  just  at  the  time  when  he  has 
grasped  great  power  in  Congress — was  sketched  and  dis- 
cusl  in  these  pages  last  week.  Granting  his  need,  and  his 
ability  to  demand  a  hearing  in  Washington,  what  specific  reme- 
dies  does  he  suggest?  He  answers  this  question  in  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  .National  Agricultural  Conference — resolu- 
tions which  reflect,  notes  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  a  compro- 
mise between  the  radicals  and  the  conservatives  in  the  farmers' 
ranks.  The  radicals,  hoAvever,  held  a  second  meeting  after  the 
regular  conference  closed,  and  adopted  a  set  of  resolutions  of 
their  own.  Both  sections  of  farm  opinion  look  to  the  famous 
"farm  bloe"  to  exact  from  Congress  the  legislation  necessary  to 
give  effect  to  their  resolutions. 

"'If  Congress  worked  as  rapidly  as  the  Washington  Agricul- 
tural Conference,  life  would  probably  be  more  interesting,  but  a 
good  deal  less  secure.''  remarks  the  Baltimore  News,  which  adds: 
"Like  the  man  writing  a  triolet,  the  conference  had  scarcely 
In  gun  before  it  Avas  done,  and  it  wound  up  on  the  fifth  day  Avith  an 
appalling  list  of  resolutions  AA-hich  range  all  the  way  from  farm 
loans  to  reforestation;  and  from  the  St.  Lawrenc<  ship  canal  -to 
the  wages  of  railway  labor."  But  the  Pittsburgh  Leader  finds 
in  these  resolutions  evidence  that  "the  farmers  understand  the 
economics  of  the  situation  as  clearly  as  any  man  in  Washington 
or  any  man  in  Wall  Street.''  The  following,  according  to  the 
summary  published  in  the  New  York  //<  raid,  are  the  outstanding 
recommendations  endorsed  by  the  delegates: 

1.  That  the  banking  facilities  of  the  country  should  I  e  re\  ised, 
so  that  fanners,  live-stock  raisers  and  others  in  kindred  industries 
might  be  In  1  ter  able  to  obtain  loans — this  to  be  accomplished  by 
revision  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Ad.  a  temporary  continuation  of 
the  War  Finance  Corporation  and  the  extension  of  the  authority. 
ol  the  Farm  Loan  Board. 

2.  That  Congress  specificallj  provide  in  the  law  that  farmers' 
cooperative  organizations,  for'  the  sale  of  farm  products  through 
combinations  of  farmer-,  be  legal  some  doubt  existing  as  to 
whether  this* is  the  case  under  the  Sherman  Act. 

li.  That  the  American  Governmenl  participate  in  such  confer- 
ences which  are  not  "contrary  to  national  policy,"  in  regard  to 
the  economic  restoration  of  Europe — there  being  no  doubt  of  the 
sentiment  for  participation  in  the  'hnoa  conference,  alt  ho 
Genoa  Avas  no1  specifically  mentioned. 


THE  NEW  RINGMASTER 
— Fitzpatrick  in  tin-  st    Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


4.  That  freight  rates  be  reduced  at  once  to  the  level  before 
August  25,  1920,  and  that  still  further  reductions  be  made,  both 
railroad  labor  and  railroad  corporations  being  called  upon  to 
accept  losses. 

5.  That  Congress  take  up  the  immediate  study  of  the  question 
of  whether  there  should  be  a  governmental  price  guaranty  on 
farm  products,  as  on  Avheat  during  the  Avar,  so  that  the  farmer 
might  be  insured  against  loss. 

6.  That  the  United  States  Government  accept  the  proposal  of 
Henry  Ford  to  take  OAer  and  operate  the  nitrate  plant  at  Muscle 
Shoals;  that  the  cost  of  fertilizer  may  be  reduced  to  the  farmers. 

Another  Washington  dispatch  emphasizes  the  resolutions 
calling  for  tariff  protection  of  American  agriculture  commensur- 
ate with  that  enjoyed  by  industrial  products,  and  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  permanent  tariff  policy  removed  from  the  sphere  of 
partizan  politics. 

The  more  radical  minority  program,  drawn  up  by  about  forty 
delegates  from  the  original  conference,  makes  the  folloA\ang 
demands,  according  to  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Call: 

An  immediate  Federal  loan  of  $100,000,000  to  tide  impoArer- 
ished  farmers  OA'er  the  present  emergency. 

Stabilization  of  prices  on  wheat,  corn,  cotton  and  wool. 


ABOUT    TIME    WE    HAD    AN    ECONOMIC    CONFERENCE 

IN    AMERICA 

Munis   for   the   George   Matthew    Adams   Service. 


Creation  of  a  Federal  agency  to  limit  profits  on  these  four 
staples  by  millers,  elevators  and  bakers. 

Agencies  to  finance  the  marketing  of  surplus  food  products 
abroad. 

Restoration  of  the  excess  profits  and  inheritance  tax  to  remove 
the  burden  of  taxation  from  farmers  and  all  other  producers 
of  wealth. 

Immediate  enactment  of  the  Capper-Volstead  cooperative 
marketing  bill. 

Unified  governmenl  operation  of  the  railroads  with  an  imme- 
diate reduction  of  approximately  33  per  cent,  in  freight  rates. 

Eventual  governmenl  ownership  of  railroads. 

Acceptance  of  Henry  Ford's  Muscle  shoals  offer. 

The  appearance  of  a  radical  wing  was  to  be  expected,  remarks 
the  Springfield  Republican,  which  notes  t  hat  its  ideas  were  al  wa.\  s 
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outvoted  in  the  conference  by  the  conservative  majority.  "Dom- 
inant among  the  impressions  left,"  remarks  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post,  "is  thai  of  the  comparative  conservatism  of  the  rural 
interests  -their  sense  of  responsibility  contrasting  with  the  irre- 
sponsibility of  the  nineties."  Noting  with  satisfaction  the 
things  that  the  conference  did  not  do,  tliis  New  York  paper 
goes  on  to  say: 

"The  delegates   voted    down  all   proposals  for    price-fixing. 

Though  a  multitude  of  farmers  have  bought  land  at  excessive 

valuations,  and  suffer  under  mortgages,  there  was  no  cry  for 
inflated  currency  with   which  to  pay  debts;  the  demand  instead 


idfr-* 


JACK  AND  THE   CORNSTALK. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


was  for  deflation,  in  their  recommendations  for  lower  rail  rates 
the  conferees  showed  themselves  unwilling  to  demand  drastic 
wage  cuts.  The  conference  has  imprest  the  nation  anew  with 
the  farmers'  plight,  while  its  tone  has  increased  the  general 
sympathy  for  them." 

But  the  dramatic  surprize  of  the  conference,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  observers,  was  the  discovery  that  the  American  farmer  has 
become  "internationally  minded."    One  resolution  adopted  read: 

"Whereas  the  surplus  production  of  many  products  of  Ameri- 
can farms  have  long  found  and  now  find  their  main  market  in 
European  countries  which  are  also  now  large  public  debtors  to 
the  United  States.  These  are  facts  of  importance  to  every  busi- 
ness interest  in  this  country. 

"Resolved,  that  this  conference,  therefore,  urge  the  Adminis- 
tration to  use  its  good  offices  and  its  commanding  position  as  a 
creditor  country  to  aid  in  the  industrial  rehabilitation  of  Europe." 

And  in  a  dispatch  from  Mark  Sullivan  to  the  New  York 
Evt  iii n(]  Post,  we  read: 

"One  speaker  got  obvious  approval  when  ho  said  that  America 
oughl  to  be  fully  represented  on  the  Reparations  Commission. 
The  presidenl  of  the  Fifty-Million-Dollar  Farmers"  Equity  Co- 
operative Exchange  of  St.  Paul  said  in  his  speech:  'Europe  owes 
us  ten  billions  of  dollars.  1  believe  that  Uncle  Sam  should  be 
represented  there:  and  if  1  had  that  much  coming,  and  if  you 
had  thai  much  coming,  from  a  bunch  of  debtors,  and  those 
fellows  were  holding  a  meeting,  yon  would  go  in.' 

"This  sort  of  thing  is  a  surprizing  and  genuinely  important 


■I  -»>  • 

SPEAKING  OF  FARM   LABOR 

—  Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Euylc. 


development.  One  of  the  formal  proposals  made  at  the  con- 
ference has  been  for  America  to  loan  money  to  European  countries 
on  long-term  credits  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  those  countries 
to  buy  our  farm  products  on  credit.  This  is  impossible  and 
won't  be  done,  but  out  of  the  feeling  which  inspired  the  proposal 
has  arisen  a  growing  conviction  that  the  quickest  and  surest 
road  out  of  America's  agricultural  depres-ion  is  to  get  away  from 
the  policy  of  isolation  which  won  such  complete  approval  in  the 
election  of   1920." 

"The  farmer,"  remarks  Robert  Small  in  his  Wadnngton  cor- 
respondence to  the  Nashville  Tennessee,  "is  looking  to  Europe  as 
the  next  market  for  American  farm  products,  and  he  has  come 
to  realize  that  not  until  Europe  returns  to  a  stable  basis  can  real 
prosperity  come  back  to  the  farms  of  the  American  prairies  and 
the  Southland."     To  quote  Mr.  Small  further: 

"Some  members  of  the 'agricultural  bloc  *  in  the  Senate  have  also 
been  members  of  the  'irreconcilable  bloc'  on  the  subject  of 
America  participating  in  European  affairs.  But  now  that  the 
farmers'  voice  has  been  heard  in  a  plea  that  something  be  done 
1o  bolster  up  Europe,  the  ' irreconcilables '  dependent  upon  the 
farmer  vote  are  very  apt  to  stop,  look  and  listen  before  voting 
anew  for  a  policy  of  American  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

" '  We  do  not  need  Europe,'  has  been  a  slogan  to  conjure  with 
at  the  Capitol  during  the  last  two  years,  and  the  phrase,  'inter- 
nationally minded' — meaning  that  a  man  thinks  of  Europe  as 
well  of  'America  first' — has  been  used  as  a  term  of  contempt. 

'"We  do  need  Europe,'  have  said  the  farmers  at  the  conference, 
and  the  statement  is  certain  to  have  its  influence  upon  future 
events  in  Washington.  The  farmer  is  the  most  powerful  element 
in  the  political  life  of  the  United  States  to-day.  Congress  has  its 
ears  attuned  to  a  cry  of  the  farmer  as  it  never  had  them  attuned 
even  to  the  call  of  'big  business.'  The  tiller  of  the  sod  may  be 
financially  poor,  but  he  was  never  so  politically  rich  as  at  the 
present  moment.  It  is  of  vast  political  significance,  therefore, 
when  the  farm  congress  adopts  a  program  which,  among  other 
things,  recommends: 

'"That  the  Government  extend  aid  to  Europe  for  economic 
rehabilitation; 

"'That  Congress  authorize  credits  for  the  flnancing  of  exp 
to  Europe: 

'"That  increased  support  be  given  to  the  international  ;  - 
cultural   institute  at    Rome,   and   that    agricultural  attache-   be 
assigned  to  the  American  embassies  in  foreign  countries." 

An  unexpected  recognition  of  this  new  attil  ur  farn 

is  found  in  some  of  the  French  papers.  Paris  correspondents 
us.     These  papers  express  the  belief  thai    th<    American  farmer 
will  prove  tin-  deciding  factor  in  President   Harding  saon 

regarding  the  Genoa  conference. 
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CHINA'S   VICTORY   IN    SHANTUNG 

COMPLETE  AGREEMENT  between  China  and  Japan 
as  to  the  restoration  of  the  province  of  Shantung  un- 
doubtedly removed  what  the  Baltimore  News  terms 
"the  key-log  of  the  jam  at  Washington."  "If  the  Conference 
had  done  nothing  else  dxiring  its  prolonged  session,  it  could  still 
lay  claim,  on  this  one  count,  to  having  been  successful,"  says 
the  Providence  Journal.  For,  as  the  New  York  Tribune  points 
out,  "the  Conference  has  restored  the  German  Shantung  con- 
cessions to  China — something  which  the  Paris  Peace  Conference 
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SHANTUNG  PROVINCE,  ITS   RAILWAYS  AND  RESOURCES. 
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confessed  its  impoteney  to  do."  As  Secretary  of  State  Hughes 
remarked,  in  announcing  that  Japan  and  China  had  come  to  an 
agreement  on  the  Shantung  issue,  "China's  ancient  and  most 
sacred  possession  is  now  restored  to  her  in  its  entirety,  free  from 
any  foreign  domination."    A  summary  of  the  agreement  follows: 

Article  I  provides  that  Japan  shall  restore  to  China  the  former 
German-leased  territory  of  Kiaochow,  an  area  of  about  200 
square  miles.  This  has  been  the  bone  of  contention  since  Shan- 
tung was  awarded  to  Japan  at  Paris.  Japan  and  China  each  will 
appoint  a  commission,  with  powers  to  arrange  for  the  transfer 
of  the  properties.  Tin  transfer  would  be  required  within  six 
months,  and  the  Japanese  Government  agrees  to  hand  over  to 
China  all  archives,  deeds,  and  other  papers  relating  to  Kiaochow. 

Article  II  provides  for  transfer  by  Japan  to  China  of  all  public 
property  in  Shantung,  whether  originally  German-owned  or 
built  subsequently  by  the  Japanese.  No  compensation  shall  be 
claimed  by  Japan  for  such  property  except  that  purchased  during 
Japanese  occupation,  or  German  property  improved  by  Japan. 
Japan  will  be  reimbursed  for  sums  expended  on  these  properties. 

Article  III  provides  for  the  withdrawal  of  Japanese  troops  from 
Shantung,  especially  on  the  railroad.  These  include  Japanese 
g(  ndarmes,  and  the  withdrawal  is  to  be  made  as  soon  as  possible, 
when  the  Chinese  police  are  ready  to  take  over  the  railway. 
Entire  withdrawal  of  Japanese  troops  is  to  be  effected  within 
three  months,  if  possible,  and  not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
treaty  is  signed. 

Article  IV  provides  that  the  Japanese  shall  return  to  China 
the  custom  house  at  Tsingtao. 

Article  V  provides  that  Japan  shall  transfer  to  China  the 
Tsingtao-Tsinanfu  railway  ami  its  branches,  together  with  all 
appurtenant  property,  for  the  sum  of  53,406,141  gold  marks,  the 
assessed  value  as  fixt  by  the  Reparations  Commission.  A  joint 
railway  commission  will  arrange  for  the  transfer  in  not  less  than 
nine  months.     Japan  will  accept  China's  purchase  of  the  line 


with  ( 'hinese  treasury  notes,  to  run  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years. 
At  the  end  of  five  years  or  at  any  time  thereafter,  however,  these 
are  redeemable  at  the  option  of  China.  Meanwhile,  a  Japanese 
traffic  manager  and  chief  accountant,  under  the  control  of  the 
Chinese  managing  director  and  removable  for  cause,  will  be 
selected  and  appointed  by  the  Chinese  Government. 

Article  VI  provides  that  two  extensions  of  the  Tsingtao- 
Tsinanfu  (Shantung)  railway  shall  be  thrown  open  to  the  com- 
mon activities  of  an  international  group  under  the  Chinese 
management. 

Article  VII  provides  that  Japanese  and  Chinese  capital  in  the 
Shantung  mines  (shown  in  the  accompanying  map),  which  the 
treaty  provides  are  to  be  taken  over  by  a  special  Chinese  Govern- 
ment chartered  corporation, 
shall  be  equally  balanced. 

Article  VIII  provides  that 
the  opening  of  the  former  Ger- 
man-leased territory  shall  be  on 
an  equal  basis,  and  that  present 
and  future  foreign  rights  shall 
be  respected. 

Article  IX  provides  that 
Japanese  interests  in  the  salt 
mines  (a  Government  monop- 
oly in  China)  shall  be  bought 
by  the  Chinese  Government 
within  six  months  at  a  fair 
valuation. 

Article  X  cedes  to  China  the 
Japanese  rights  on  two  subma- 
rine cables  at  Kiaochow,  and 
provides  that  China  shall  ar- 
arrange  for  cable  landings. 

Article  XI  provides  that 
Japanese  wireless  stations  in 
Shantung  are  to  be  transferred 
to  China  with  fair  compensa- 
tion. 

These  articles  are  the  result 
of  thirty-five  meetings  between 
Japanese  and  Chinese  dele- 
gates at  Washington,  the  last 
"conversation"  lasting  seven 
hours.  China,  as  the  Washing- 
ton correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Tribune  points  out,  "regains  one  of  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated and  industrially  one  of  the  most  important  provinces  in  her 
domain.  Also,  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  threatening  the 
peace  of  (ho  Par  East  is  removed.  And  Japan  is  as  well  pleased 
as  China,  for  the  anti-Japanese  boycott  throughout  China  has 
more  than  offset  any  advantage  which  Shantung  gave  to  Japan." 
As  the  Japanese  Delegate  said  after  Secretary  Hughes  had  read 
the  text  of  the  Shantung  agreement: 

"Adjustments  of  this  kind,  however  just  and  fair  to  both 
parties,  could  hardly  be  expected  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
to  satisfy  every  section  of  people  in  every  country.  What  is  of 
supreme  importance,  from  a  broader  scope  of  vision,  is  that  a 
vexatious  question  so  long  standing  between  Japan  and  China 
should  be  definitely  removed." 

The  Chinese  Delegate  thanked  Secretary  Hughes  and  Mr. 
Balfour  for  their  good  offices  in  effecting  a  settlement,  and  said : 

"The  Chinese  delegation  rejoices  in  the  settlement  of  this 
question  not  only  because  a  source  of  friction  between  its  Govern- 
ment and  that  of  Japan  has  been  removed,  but  because  the  Chi- 
nese Government  is  able  to  aid  in  the  realization  of  the  beneficent 
aim  for  the  attainment  of  which  this  conference  was  convened." 

But  the  New  York  Times  declares  that  the  agreement  "does 
not  remove  every  possibility  of  mischance,  for  the  agreement 
supposes  the  existence  of  a  stable  Chinese  Government  and,  un- 
happily, there  is  at  present  no  Chinese  Government."  The 
Times  here  refers  to  the  Peking  Government,  which  is  repre- 
sented at  Washington,  and  to  the  Canton  Government,  which 
was  not  represented  at  the  Conference.  Ma  Soo,  representative 
of  the  Canton  Government  in  the  United  States,  says  the  treaty 
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OL-  Foot,  eh   ? SE  ABLE 

TO   HOP^RouritJ   Ort   IT  -, 

p<?ETTr  soon  ,  won  r  rou —  < 


"will  have  disastrous  results  for  China."   Continues  this  South- 
ern Chinese  statesman: 

"Most  of  the  terms  of  the  agreement  are  objectionable. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  appointment  of  a  Japanese  traffic  mana- 
ger, which  may  seem  a  trivial  mailer  to  many  people  unacquaint- 
ed with  conditions  in  China.  To  ihose  who  know,  from  expe- 
rience, of  foreign  traffic  managers  in  the  other  railways  in 
China,  it  is  a  very  serious  mat- 
ter, for  the  traffic  manager  is 
the  man  who  actually  controls 
the  railway,  and  the  so-called 
Chinese  directors  are  mere  fig- 
ureheads. And  so,  after  all,  the 
Shantung  Railway  is  still  in 
Japanese  hands. 

"The  Shantung  question  may 
be  now  'settled'  and  a  treaty 
signed  between  the  delegates 
from  China  and  Japan,  but  I  am 
sun:  we  have  not  yet  heard  the 
last  of  the  Shantung  question. 
I  know  the  people  in  China  will 
not  recognize  t  his  treal  y  and  will 
repudiate  it." 

The  New  York  World,  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  (Boston),  and 
other  papers  do  not  hesitate  to 
score  the  Japanese  for  their 
"evasive  and  obstructive  tac- 
tics." "The  Japanese  delega- 
tion came  to  Washington  know- 
ing that  Japan  could  not  hold 
everything  it  had  seized,"  de- 
clares The  World;  "their  only 
problem  was  to  use  the  surrender 
of  Shantung,  which  they  had 
promised  at  the  Paris  Con- 
ference, to  obtain  a  victory  elsewhere."  "Yet  the  Japanese 
merely  used  Shantung  as  a  'smoke  screen'  to  prevent  China's 
almost  lost  province  of  Manchuria  from  coming  into  the 
limelight  at  the  Conference,"  charges  The  Monitor.  "In 
their  intensely  imitative  way,  the  Japanese  have  transferred 
this  Avar  disguise  from  the  high  seas  to  the  council  chamber." 
The  Japanese  grip  upon  Manchuria,  avers  this  paper,  is  the 
actual  storm  center  of  the  Far  East  controversies,  "but  the 
smoke  screen  known  as  Shantung  has  been  spread  in  front  of 
it.     Shantung  is  onlv  the  ante-chamber  to  Manchuria.-' 


GIVING  THE  ALLIES  TIME  TO  PAY 
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Gt'ES.S  WE'LL  HAVE   TO   BE   A  LITTLE    CAREFUL    HOW 
WE    POKE    THAT;    IT    SEEMS    TO     BE    PRETTY    SORE. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 


O  BE  FAIR,  ju-t  and  generous  both  to  the  impoverished 
nations  which  owe  us  billions  and  to  the  Am<  rican  tax- 
payers who  must  eventuallj  paj  oul  ofth 
what    Europe   does    not    pay,   would    seem   to  b<    th<  of 

our   Allied   debt-refunding   policy,  as   laid  down   by   Co 

Then-fore  while  we  are  noi  far- 
ing (.•in-  debtors,  we  aie  git  ing 
them  twenty-five  ;. cars  to  pi 
with  a  low  rate  of  interest.  A 
commission  of  five  will  settle 
almosl  all  detail-  and  will  keep 
Congress  informed  about  whal 
ii  does.  A-  ha-  been  emphatical- 
ly stated  both  in  the  press  and 
on  the  floor  of  Congress  this 
not  a  move  toward  forcibly  col- 
lecting or  toward  voluntarily 
cancelling  the  debt-  owed  to  us 
by  Allied  nations.  When  Sen- 
ator Watson  was  arguing  in  favor 
of  the  Senate  refunding  bill  he 
pointed  out  that  while  we  were 
lending  nine  billion  dollar-  to 
those  who  were  associated  with 
us  in  the  World  War,  England 
was  loaning  a  corn -ponding  sum 
to  her  allies.  Several  of  the 
latter  were  at  the  same  time 
making  loans  to  each  other,  and 
therefore  "there  must  be  some 
authority  somewhere  to  sit 
down  and  compose  all  of  thi 
differences  and  reduce  them  to 
a  succinct  form  before  anything 
can  be  done  toward  collecting  those  debts."  So,  declares  this 
Republican  Senator  from  Indiana,  what  Congress  has  done  is 
not  to  start  in" to  collect  anything,  but  "simply  to  confer  upon 
a  commission  the  power  to  fund  the  accrued  interest  and  the 
money  which  is  owing  us  from  the  sale  of  supplies  by  the  War 
Department,  the  Navy  Department,  the  Grain  Corporation  and 
the  American  Relief  Administration.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it." 
But  it  seems  to  the  Washington  Star  that  the  refunding  is  an 
extremely  important  matter.  The  passage  of  the  law  will,  in 
its  opinion,  "greatly  increase  the  chance  of  accomplishments  at 


INDEBTEDNESS  OF  OTHER  GOVERNMENTS  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— JUNE,  1921 


Armenia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia . 

Esthonia 

Finland 

France 

Great  Britain.  .  . 

Greece 

Hungary 

Italy 

Latvia 

Liberia 

Lithuania 

Poland 

Roumania 

Russia 

Serbia 


Totals . 


Credits  Granted  Under 
Liberty  Loan  Aits 

Surplus  War 
Materials  Sale 

Food  Relief 
$S,02S,412.15 

Grain 
Corporation 

$3,931,505.34 
24,055,708.92 

Total 
Obligations 

$11,959,917.49 

24.055.70n  92 

$347,691,566.23 

$27,588,581.14 

375.280.147.37 

0,025,500.00 

9.025,500.00 

61,256,200  74 

20,621,994.54 
12,213,377.88 

6,428.089.19 
L.785,767.72 
8,281.926.17 

2,873,238.25 

91,179.528.72 
13.999.V45.60 

8,281,926.17 

2,950,762,938.19 

400,000.000.00 

3,350.762,938.19 

4,166,318  358  I  1 

4,166.318. 358. 4  1 

1".  000  000.00 

15.000  000.00 

1,685,835.61 

1,685,835.61 

1,648,034,050.90 

l,64v034.050.90 

2,521,869.32 

2,610,417.82 

5,132,287  1  ! 

26, 000.00 

>O0.00 

4,159,491.96 

59,636,320.25 

12,922,675.42 

406,082.30 

24,978,020.99 

822,136.07 
51,671,749.36 

1,981,1  - 

24,353,590.97 

135,661,660.58 

23.205.S19.52 

36  128,494.94 

187,729.750.00 

4,465.465.07 

192.601.297  37 

26.175.139.22 

51.153,160.21 

$9,435,225,329,24  $565,048,413.80  $84,093,963.55  $56,899,879.09 

From  "The  Guaranty  Survey.''  published  by  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York. 
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Genoa  looking  to  the  restoration  of  prosperity  to  Europe  and  to 
the  world."  For,  the  debtor  nations  "before  they  gather  at 
Genoa  are  entitled  to  know  that  this  Government  is  prepared 
to  enter  into  fair  and  reasonable  adjustments  and  that  demands 
for  payment  of  immediately  impossible  sums  will  not  upset  all 
the  plans  they  may  make." 

Now  that  Congress  has  acted — for  the  Senate  bill  passed  on 
January  31  differs  only  in  details  from  the  House  bill  of  October 
24,  and  conference  adjustments  are  not 
thought  likely  to  be  difficult — the  real 
work  is  just  beginning,  says  the  Xew 
York  Times.  The  refunding  commission 
must  feel  its  way  cautiously,  and  "care- 
ful study  must  be  given  to  both  the 
immediate  and  the  ultimate  effects  of 
any  agreements  that  may  be  reached." 

The  whole  argument  for  a  debt- 
refunding  commission  is  summed  up  as 
follows  by  the  Washington  Post: 

"Refunding  the  foreign  debt  is  a 
task  which  ought  to  be  intrusted  solely 
to  those  who  are  known  to  be  com- 
petent, through  tested  experience,  to 
carry  it  through  successfully.  Con- 
ditions in  the  several  debtor  countries 
differ  greatly  and  are  changing  so  swiftly 
that  it  is  impracticable  for  Congres-  to 
impose  definite  instructions  upon  those 
charged  with  making  a  settlement. 
Hence  the  wise  thing  to  do  is  to  give  a 
power  of  attorney  to  the  commission 
and  instruct  it  to  make  the  best  terms 
possible,  within  certain  general  limita- 
tions, for  the  American  people.'' 

But  not  all  thai  glitters  under  a  Re- 
publican Administration  is  gold  to  the 
Democratic  Xew  York  Wotld.  Such 
restrictions  as  setting  the  minimum 
interest  rate  at  4J^  per  cent,  and  mak- 
ing June  15, 1947,  the  latesi  permissible 
date  of  maturity,  irk  The  World,  which 
obje< 

"The  country  will  never  get  any- 
where with  its  foreign  war  debl  problem 
in  this  way.  It  can  refund  and  re- 
arrange and  extend  until  the  crack  of 
doom  without  bringing  the  debt  out  of 
its  present  nebulous  slate  if  rales  of 
interest  and  times  of  payment  are 
in-i-ted  on  in  advance  which  bear  no 
relation  whatever  to  whal  any  of  the 
debtors  can  do.  The  proposed  com- 
mission  should  be   instructed,    without 

conditions,  to  look  into  the  whole  question  of  what  can  be  done 
as  a  practical  matter  and  then  report  to  Congress." 

The  table  on  the  preceding  page  gives  the  complete  figures 
showing  Allied  indebtedness  to  the  United  stales,  as  of  June, 
1921.  To  the  total  of  something  over  ten  billion  dollars  should 
be  added  approximate^  one  billion  dollars  for  interest  accrued 
and  unpaid.  No  interesl  has  been  paid  on  the  Large  loans 
marie  to  the  Allies  from  funds  raised  by  Liberty  loans  (the  first 
column  in  the  table),  altho  small  payments  have  been  made 
of  both  principal  and  interesl  on  some  of  the  minor  accounts. 
The  new  British  budget  provides  for  interest  payment  on  the 
debt  to  the  United  States. 

Besides  the  debts  to  the  United  states  Government    there 
are    also    three    billion    dollars    of    various     classes    of    foreign 
securities    in    the    hands    of    private    investors  in   the    I'nited 
which   would  bring  up  the  grand   total   of  foreign    in- 
debtedness   to  America  to  around  fourteen  or  fifteen   billions. 


CONGRESS  HITS  THE  AIR  MAIL 


1 : 


i    ternati 


rWENTY-FOUB   THOUSAND  MILKS. 


Approximately,  were  down  bj  this  Air  Mail 
pilot,  William  P.  Eopson,  lasl  year.  Formerly 
a  Lieutenant  in  the  Air  Service,  he  now  holds 
tin-  record  in  the  Air  Mail  Service  for  the  great- 
est mileage  of  completed  trips. 


HE  COUNTRY  HAS  BEEN  DEMANDING,  and 
it  is  right  in  demanding,  economy  at  Washington," 
remarks  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  "but  Congress  is  mis- 
taken if  it  thinks  that  by  economy  the  pubhc  means  refusing  to 
make  provisi<  n  for  the  Air  Mail  Service."  "That  service  is  not 
an  extravagance,"  this  paper  goes  on,  "and  money  for  it  should 

be  found  by  reducing  the  clerical  forces 
in  various  Government  departments 
which  are  still  carrying  an  army  of  em- 
ployees who  were  not  on  the  payroll 
before  the  Avar."  "Or  we  could  hold 
out  our  check  on  a  gunboat,"  suggests 
the  New  York  Globe.  In  the  last  three 
months  of  1921,  we  find,  the  Air  Mail 
Service  carried  10,000,000  letters  on  the 
New  York-San  Francisco  route,  which 
is  the  only  one  now  in  operation.  The 
cost  was  reduced  $2  a  ton-mile.  The 
service,  we  are  told,  was  97  per  cent, 
efficient,  and  letters  sent  from  New 
York  reach  the  Pacific  coast  almost  two 
days  sooner  than  by  train. 

General  Dawes,  Director  of  the 
Budget,  recommended  that  the  Air 
Mail  be  allowed  $2,200,000  for  the  next 
fiscal  year.  "And  General  Dawes  is  no 
spendthrift,"  notes  one  editor.  Sub- 
sequently this  was  pared  to  $1,935,000 
by  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations  Committees,  and  later  elimi- 
nated entirely  by  the  Committee  itself. 
"Opposition  to  the  Air  Mail  Service," 
we  are  lold  by  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
"was  on  the  ground  that  mail-carrying 
airplanes  were  expensive  and  not 
particularly  efficient."  Says  The  In- 
quirer: 


"Even  so — and  we  doubt  it — Ave  can 
not  agree  with  the  Committee  that  it 
has  acted  wisely.  The  Post-office  De- 
partment, if  given  a  fair  chance,  would 
be  constantly  employing  men  Avho  could 
be  regarded  as  reser\res  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity.'' 


"The  great  practical  value  of  the 
Air  Mail  Service  has  been  abundantly 
demonstrated  during  the  past  four 
years,"  maintains  the  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Dispatch.  "For  800,000  miles  flown  since  July  1,  1921,  there 
was  but  one  fatality,"  Ave  are  told  by  the  Washington  Post. 
"It  would  be  a  step  backward  to  abandon  il  now,  when  it  is 
well  established  and  functioning,  winter  and  summer,  almost 
100  per  cent.,"  believes  the  Omaha  Bee.  And  so  the  defense  of 
the  Air  Mail  Service  goes  on.  No  adverse  comment  is  at  hand. 
The  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Times  gives  a  reason  for  the  com- 
mittee's attitude: 

"Under  a  plea  of  economy,  the  Appropriations  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  threatens  to  destroy  the  Air  Mail. 
That  will  be  the  excuse  given  to  the  public.  The  real  reason  litis 
in  the  fact  1  hat  railway  owners  are  fearful  of  the  competition  which 
this  new   means  of  transportation  threat  ens. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  now  operated,  the  air  service  has 
actually  saved  money  for  the  Government.  It  has  enabled  the 
Post-office  Department  to  take  off  cars  on  runs  between  Chicago 
and  Xew  York,  to  make  other  economies,  so  that  it  costs  tho 
Government  less  to  carry  such  mail  as  handled  by  air  than  it 
would  have  cost  to  carry  the  same  mail  by  train." 
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TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


No  wonder  the  world's  asleep,  with  so  much  bunk. — Columbia 
Record. 

Easy  Street  never  leads  anywhere. — Newspaper  Enterprise 
A  ssociation. 

Peace  is  a  state  of  mind — of  mind  your  own  business.— Wall 
Street  -Journal. 

It  ought  to  be  a  fairly  lasting  peace  if  it  is  put  up  in  Cannes. — 
New  York  Tribune. 

America's  ship  won't  come  in  until  her  ships  begin  to  go  out. 
— Wichita  Falls  Record. 

Clouds  now  hovering  over  Germany  are  distinctly  dun 
colored. — Norfolk  Virginian- Pilot. 

Anyhow,  the  world  has  made  more  progress  toward  peace 
than  grand  opera  has. — Detroit  News. 

The  reason  why  these  are  the  piping  times  of  peace  is  because 
wo  are  paying  the  piper. — Dallas  News. 

"Landlord  Mistaken  for  Bandit  Is  Shot" — headline.  Sounds 
plausible — Newspaper  Enterprise  Association. 

In  spite  of  all  these  expert  predictions  that  business  will  get 
better,  it  will. — Newspaper  Enterprise  Association. 

Germany  argues  that  she  can't  raise  the  indemnity.  If  she 
isn't  careful  perhaps  the  Allies  will. — Manila  Bulletin. 

Ours  is  no  infant  republic,  but  weaning  us  from  the  bottle  is 
nevertheless  a  tedious  and  costly  process. — Pottsville  Journal. 

Our  idea  of  the  millennium  is  a  time  when  somebody  will  do 
something  that  Senator  Borah  will  approve  of. — New  York 
Tribune. 

On  the  Island  of  Yap,  the  women  do  all  the  work,  it  is  said. 
No  wonder  the  Japs  put  up  such  a  fight  to  keep  Yap. — San 
Antonio  Light. 

The  capital  of  Ireland  will  remain  at  Dublin,  in  spite  of  all 
Mr.  De  Valera's  efforts  to  get  it  removed  to  Donnybrook. — 
Boston  Transcript. 

The  paper  money  issue  in  soviet  Russia  has  reached  11  trillion 
rubles.  Russia's  greatest  economic  need  seems  to  bo  a  press- 
man's strike. — Kansas  City  Star. 

One  of  the  strangest  things  in  this  world  is  how  much  easier 
it  was  to  get  a  washerwoman  when  there  was  no  steam  laundry 
to   compete   with  her. — Dallas 
News. 

Aviators  are  now  breaking 
more  records  and  fewer  necks. 
— San  Antonio  Light. 

Blind  tigers  belong  to  the 
cat  family,  as  far  as  the  nine 
lives  are  concerned. — Roanoke 
World  News. 

We  are  not  sure  yet  that 
jazz  is  dead.  But  if  it  is  we 
know  where  it  has  gone. — 
Duluth  Herald. 

They're  called  peace  dollars, 
but  it  requires  the  usual  hard 
light  to  get  possession  of  one. 
— Tacoma  Ledger. 

Soon  we  shall  forget  this 
trivial  discussion  of  empires 
and  turn  again  to  the  more 
vital  matter  of  umpires. — 
Grei  nville  News. 

When  you  see  silk-clad 
ankles  in  weather  like  this, 
you  wonder  whether  she 
is  trying  to  catch  a  husband 
or  pneumonia. — Pittsburg  Dis- 
patch. 


U.   8. 

Li  adt  /■. 


A. — Unlimited  Stretch   of   Aridity. — Richmond    News 


Spring  is  now  only  about  four  tons  away.     Glovi  rsvillt  Leadi  r- 
Republican. 


When   last    seen   business  was  still 
Brookville    Record. 


'turning  the  corner." — 


The   English    Bulldog  to  the    Fbench    Poodle:    "Sometimes  I 

wonder  who  won  (Ik-  war?" 

— Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service. 


The  best  thing  a  citizen  of  Russia  can  hope  to  gel  is  out. — 
Winnipeg  Free  Press. 

Here's  (lenoa  back  on  the  map  after  a  lapse  of  about  430 
years. — Indianapolis   Star. 

These  millionaire  movie  directors  can  thank  their  lucky  stars. 
— Newspapt  r  Enterprise  Association. 

Reciprocity  with  Canada  seem-  to  mean  an  allowance  for 
returned  bottles. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

Germany  is  looking  forward  to  another  "day."  but  she  isn't 

toasting  it;  it  is  pay  day. — New  York  Tribune. 

As  we  understand  it,  the  burden  that  is  crushing  German 
finance  is  a  paper-weight. — Mitchell  Republican. 

The  other  Powers  appear  to  resent  Japan's  use  of  tin-  Chini  se 
Open  Door  as  a  private  entrance. — New  York  Tribu% 

Every  child  comes  into  the  world  endowed  with  liberty, 
opportunity,  and  a  share  of  the  war  debt.-  Mansfield  News. 

The  man  chiefly  responsible  for  the  present  rate  of  foreign 
exchange  was  the  inventor  of  the  printing  press. — Ottawa  Citizen. 

Well,  suppose  France  does  lose  the  sympathy  of  the  world. 
If  her  present  plans  work  out,  she  won't  need  it. — Milwaukee 
Leader. 

"Women    painted    in    the    middle    ages."    finds    a    scientist. 
Women  still  paint  in  the  middle  ages. — Newspaper  Enter} 
Association. 

The  King  of  Bulgaria  has  an  elephant  on  his  hands.     President 

Harding  could  write  him  a  letter  of  warm  sympathy. — Nt  »■  ) 
Evening  Post. 

Ford  is  said  to  be  experimenting  with  pasteboard  automobile 
bodies.  "Bring  the  paste-pot  and  scissors,  Ceorge.  We've  bad 
a  smash-up." — Sharon  Herald. 

The  good  old  parlor  game  of  "find  the  thimble"  is  nothing 
compared  with  Congress's  new  diversion  of  finding  the  money  for 

the  soldiers'  bonus. — Spring- 
li<  Id  Rt  publican. 

'  Tin:  man  who  waits  for 
things  to  turn  up  finds  his  toes 
do  it  first. — Newspaper  Ent<r- 
prise  Association. 

The  world  is  moving  at  the 
rate  of  66,600  miles  an  hour, 
hut  Trouble  nevertheless  man- 
ages to  keep  up  with  her. — 
Manchester  Herald. 

"What's  the  Matter  with 
the  Moon?"  headlines  the 
Digest.      Maybe   the    man    in 

■  me  moonshine.-  A 
papt  r  I.  iation. 

Axn  so  the  Armenians  will 
move  out.  Apparently  they 
are  beginning  to  think  the 
Turks  don't  want  them  about. 
— McKi  <rd. 

"What  do  you  think  of  that 
farm  bloc  i: 

"As  far  as  1  hi 
to     take     no-;  ans 

Farmer  Cornl 1,    "mos1 

blockin'  than  farmin 
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THE  MIGHTY  TASK  OF  PUTTING  RUSSIA  TOGETHER 


Rl  SSIA  IS  IN  PIECES,  and  the  more  the  world  hears  of 
plans  to  pick  them  up  and  put  them  properly  together, 
.  it  is  said,  the  more  baffling  becomes  the  problem.  The 
Genoa  conference,  "if  it  be  held,"  say  some  cynics,  is  looked 
to  as  the  biggest  move  toward  reconstruction  yet  proposed,  for 
it  involves  the  rebuilding  of  Europe  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the 


THE   FINANCE   DOCTORS. 
"Want  a  nice,  long,  lasting  peace,  do  you?    Just  turn  your  back  a  momenl 

— The  Star  (London) 


Allied  Powers  cooperating  with  Germany  and  Russia.  An 
anti-Bolshevik  Russian  newspaper,  published  in  Paris,  the 
Posliednia  Noiosly,  declares  in  alarm  that  the  German  financiers, 
by  whom  the  scheme  of  economic  intervention  in  Russia  was 
originally  projected,  are  anxioiis  to  get  raw  materials  from 
Russia  in  order  to  help  themselves  in  paying  the  indemnities 
due  to  France.  So  in  their  idea  "the  reconstruction 
of  Germany  is  to  be  paralleled  by  the  further  de- 
si  ruction  and  exhaustion  of  Russia,"  and  of  cour-i' 
Europe  "will  not  advance  a  step  further  toward 
better  economic  conditions.*'  .Meanwhile  among 
the  onlookers  most  concerned  are  Russian  busim 
men  who  are  refugees  from  their  country,  and  who 
held  a  Congress  of  Trade  and  Industry  early  in 
January  in  Paris.  The  purpose  of  the  Entente  to 
have  Germany  and  Russia  participate  in  the  Genoa 
( 'onference  elicited  from  the  Congress  a  general  study 
of  economic  conditions  in  Russia  under  the  Soviet 
regime,  and  from  the  report  of  their  Permanent 
Committee,  as  published  in  the  Obstchee  Dielo,  a 
liberal  anti-Bolshevik  Russian  daily  in  Paris,  we 
learn  that  the  complete  inertia  brought  about  by 
I '.'  >lshevism  makes  a  return  to  capitalism  in  economic 
life  a  task  of  the  highest  difficulty.  What  is  more, 
l  hi-  report  tells  us  that  the  psychology  of  the  Soviet 
leaders  controlling  industries  can  not  be  changed 
by  a  formal  decree  advocating  the  "return  to  the 
principles  of  commerce."  The  new  economic 
'in  is  inevitably  a  self-contradiction  on  the  two 
following  points,   named   by   the   report: 


"Firstly,  the  infiltration  of  capitalistic  principles  into  the 
economics  of  Russia  is  inevitably  accompanied  to  a  certain 
extent  by  the  release  of  elements  hostile  to  Communism. 

"This   endangers   the   position   of   the   Bolsheviks.     To   this 
must  be  ascribed  the  recrudescence  of  the  terrorism  which  coin- 
cided with  the  inauguration  of  the  new  economic  system.       As 
the  IWshevist  journalists   cynically   avowed,  the   Soviet   Gov- 
ernment is  losing  its  'raison  d'etre.' 

"Secondly,  no  concessions  to  the  capitalistic 
system  can  bring  about  positive  achievements  as 
long  as  the  system  of  political  lawlessness  and  the 
repression  of  the  individual  and  economic  freedom 
endures.  Thus,  the  thorough  restoration  of  capi- 
talism with  its  political  equivalent — the  regime 
of  individual  and  economic  freedom — is  the  only 
way  to  give  vitality  to  Russian  trade." 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  perhaps  have 
too  great  expectations,  the  report  points  out  that 
as  in  the  case  of  all  autocracies,  the  Bolshevik 
government  "subordinates  economics  to  its  political 
aims."  Lenine  himself  frankly  admitted  this  in 
the  last  Congress  of  Soviets,  we  read,  and  further — 

"He  is  ready  to  make  concessions  to  the  demands 
of  the  foreign  capitalists  so  far  as  those  concessions 
do  not  shake  the  Soviet  Government.  If  so,  the 
foreign  intervention  is  bound  to  become  a  rapacious 
one.  As  the  present  regime  offers  no  political 
guaranties,  the  foreign  capitalists  will  demand  suffi- 
cient economic  guaranties.  This  will  mean  the 
plunder  of  Russia's  resources.   .  .   . 

"The  present  situation  in  the  states  of  Western 
Europe  forces  them  to  seek  new  markets.     The  pos- 
sibility of    an    international    settlement,  with    the 
object  of  solving  the  entanglements  in  the  West  at  the  expense 
of  Russia,  is  not  excluded." 

"Therefore  we  consider  it  necessary  to  emphasize  the 
undesirable  aspects  which  we  are  facing  now.  They  are  as 
follows . 

"1.  The  possibility  of  an  agreement  between  the  Western 
Powers  and  the  Bolsheviki,    which  would  prolong  the  existence 


A  CANDIDATE  FOR  MEMBERSHIP. 
I:    ssia:     Can  I  join  if  I  pay  my  debts?" 

— De  Amsterdammcr  (Amsterdam). 
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of  the  Soviets  and  so  contribute  to  the  further  undermining  of 
Russian  trade  and  industry. 

"2.  The  possibility  of  attempts  by  foreign  capitalists  to 
take  possession  of  the  Russian  markets  so  as  to  hinder  the 
development  of  Russian  industry  in  future." 

The  Obstchec  Dido  also  calls  attention  to  an  article  in  the 
Neues  Wiener  Tageblatt  by  Mr.  Deutsch,  President-General  of 
the  German  Electric  Society,  who  has  conferred  on  the  subject 
of  German  economic  intervention  in  Russia  with  representatives 
of  the  Soviets.  The  Russian  newspaper  summarizes  the  plans 
proposed  by  Mr.  Deutsch  as  follows: 

"1.  Russia  must  become  a  colony  for  the  farmers  emigrating 
from  Germany  and  Hungary. 

"2.  Big  Russian  industries,  with  the  exception  of  sugar- 
refining  and  weaving,  will  cease  to  exist. 

"3.     Raw  materials  will  be  exported. 

"4.     This    scheme  demands  the  maintenance 
of    the   Soviet  Government." 


This  journal  reminds  us  that  Mr.  Deutsch 
represents  very  influential  German  interests  and 
that  his  scheme  suggests  new  dangers  awaiting 
Russia,  for  the  Bolsheviks  "would  not  hesitate 
to  sacrifice  the  well-being  of  the  people  in  order 
to  prolong  their  domination."  The  reason  the 
Russian  business  groups  in  Paris  do  not  approve 
of  cooperation  with  the  Soviets,  we  are  told,  is 
that  they  do  not  feel  real  business  can  be  done 
in  the  Soviet  way.  For  instance,  in  the  matter 
of  agriculture,  a  socialist  Russian  newspaper, 
published  in  Berlin  and  very  sympathetic  toward 
the  Bolsheviks,  draws  a  gloomy  picture  of  the 
farmer's  lot  under  Bolshevism.  Under  the  new 
system,  it  is  reported,  the  Bolshevik  authorities 
do  not  requisition  corn  from  the  peasants,  but 
instead  levy  taxes  which  are  to  be  paid  in  kind. 
This  newspaper  points  out,  on  the  evidence  of 
statistics  from  official  Bolshevik  sources,  that 
the  present  system  of  taxation  is  no  better  than 
the  method  formerly  practised  by  the  Soviets, 
for  the  Government  demands  more  foodstuffs 
now    than    it    used    to    raise    by    requisition,    and 


BRITISH  DREAD  OF  AN  ANGLO-FRENCH 

ALLIANCE 

A  GREAT  EXAMPLE  has  been  set  in  the  Four-Power 
agreement  at:  Washington,  we  are  told,  because  it  super- 
..  sedes  the  exclusive  alliance  between  Great  Britain  and 
Japan.  To  reverse  the  process  by  an  exclusive  alliance  in 
Europe  between  France  and  Britain  would  be  a  step  backward 
in  international  relations,  declares  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
which  concedes  France's  claims  to  be  protected,  and  says  she 
must  be  protected.  At  the  same  time,  Europe  also  claims  pro- 
tection, and  it  asks  whether  Europe's  claim  is  not  at  least  ;<- 
strong?  As  it  were  in  offset  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  plan  for 
a  general  European  Conference  in  March,  it  is  pointed  out  that 


"]♦(.££»•»*••»*:  til 


FRANCE   HAS  HER   DOUBTS. 


John  Bull:   "Don't  forget,  dear,  that  I'm  trading  with  Mr.  Russia  as  much  for 

your  sake  as  my  own.     You  will  get  your  money  back." 

Marianne:   "AVell,  we  shall  see."  ,_,  .  ,,  ,       n 

— De  Amslerdammcr   (Amsterdam). 


we    read : 


"Last  year  the  ruinous  requisitions  from  the  peasants  gave 
to  the  Government  79  million  pounds,  while  now  the  Govern- 
ment is  trying  to  collect  91  million  pounds,  that  is,  15  per  cent, 
more.  If  the  Bolshevist  authorities  carry  out  their  scheme, 
it  will  mean  ruin  and  starvation  for  one  part  of  the  peasants, 
and  will  discourage  the  others  from  work  in  future."  [These  figures 
do  not  apply  to  Caucasus  and  famine-stricken  areas.] 

"Last  year  the  So\  lets  collected  in  the  Government  of  Samara, 
now  badly  affected  by  famine,  10  million  pounds  of  foodstuffs, 
while  the  crop,  which  amounted  to  31  million  pounds,  did  not 
cover  the  minimum  demands  of  the  population,  amounting  to 
55  million  pounds." 

The  Communist  Petrograd  newspaper,  Krassnaia  Gazeta,  says 
that  "all  over  Russia  the  peasants  are  doing  their  best  to  avoid 
taxation  of  the  acreage  cultivated.  In  the  Government  of 
Petrograd  the  peasants  have  hidden  from  taxation  75.000 
dessiatins  out  of  165,000  of  acreage  cultivated.  Measures  are 
taken  to  collect  the  balance  and  to  punish  the  ungrateful  cul- 
prits." As  to  the  situation  of  industry  in  Russia,  the  output  of 
the  smelting  plants,  according  to  the  Helsingfors  pro-Bolshevik 
Put,  fell  to  (>','  of  the  pre-war  production.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  1922  over  1921  in  the  output  of  coal  in 
the  basin  of  Donietz  but,  according  to  the  above-quoted  report 
of  Russian  business  men  in  Paris,  this  increase  is  due  to  the 
"plundering  way  of  exploitation  practised  there,  thai  is  to  say, 
to  the  cutting  of  coal  too  near  to  1  he  shafts,  which  will  inevitably 
bring  about,  within  one  to  one  and  one-half  years,  the  stoppage 
of  the  mines  for  many  years  to  come." 


the  French  planned  a  "pact"  between  France  and  Britain. 
Ydiich  is  a  vague  term  and  therefore  "less  alarming  to  British 
susceptibilities."  But  the  French  really  purpose  an  Anglo- 
French  alliance  to  which  the  pact  would  be  preliminary,  it  is 
held,  and  the  pact "  might  mean  almost  anything."    We  read  then: 

"It  might  mean  a  hard-and-fast  alliance  with  France  involving 
full  responsibility  to  defend  not  only  France  but  also  Poland. 
as  well  as  Belgium,  against  any  action  or  threat  of  action  which 
the  parties  concerned  might  choose  to  regard  as  wantonly  aggres- 
sive. Or  it  might  only  mean  a  share  with  a  number  of  other 
Powers  in  an  agreement  to  keep  the  peace  of  Europe.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  those  who  speak  for  France  desire. 
They  desire  a  full  and  exclusive  alliance,  and  they  desire,  more- 
over, that  the  obligation  of  assistance  shall  he  'mutual.'  The 
French  papers  leave  no  room  for  doubt  on  this  subject.  We 
are  to  join  in  protecting  France  and  Belgium  from  the  danger 
of  attack  by  Germany,  and  Poland,  if  Poland  he  included,  from 
attack  either  by  Germany  or  by  Russia.  In  return  France,  it 
is  suggested,  will  help  to  protect  us  from  danger  in  the  Channel 
and  tin'  North  Sea.  Who  is  going  to  threaten  us  in  either  re- 
gion? The  suggestion,  of  course,  is  that  Germany  might  once 
more  be  the  enemy,  bul  as  Germany  happens  to  have  no  fleet, 
and  can  not  have  one  of  any  account  during  the  ten  years  for 
which  it  is  proposed  that  the  alliance  should  run^  there  is  only 
one  European  Power  remaining  from  which  danger  to  our  mari- 
time security  could  arise,  and  that  is  Prance  herself.  This,  of 
course,  is  not  stated,  hut  it  is  delicately  suggested  in  the  pro- 
posal that,  in  case  of  the  conclusion  of  the  alliance.  France 
would  he  willing  to  withdraw  her  enlarged  program  for  the 
construction  of  submarin.  - 

It  is  perhaps  a  pity  that  the  question  of  submarines  should 
be  mentioned  in  any  such  connection.  The  Guardian  goes  on  to 
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say,  for  "nobody  in  this  country  is  in  the  least  alarmed  at  the 
French  submarine  program  put  forward  at  the  Washington 
Conference."  First,  because  "we  do  not  believe  that  it  would 
be  carried  out,"  and  secondly,  "we  are  pretty  sure  that  if  it 
were,  we  have  the  means  of  effectively  countering  it."  This 
proposal  of  mutuality  is  quite  natural,  the  famous  Manchester 
newspaper  adds,  but  "it  does  not  mean  what  it  affects  to  mean." 
But  what  matters  more,  is  the  obvious  fact  that  a  "mutual" 
alliance  would  be  too  binding,  and  this  daily  proceeds: 

' '  If  we  placed  ourselves  under  an  obligation  we  should  clearly 
be  bound  in  honor  fully  to  repay  the  favor.  This  is  perhaps 
to  put  the  whole  matter  rather  brutally,  but  it  is  better,  to  be 
brutal  than  to  be  insincere,  and  the  first  compliment  which 
is  due  to  any  friend — in  fact,  the  essential  basis  of  any  real  friend- 
ship— is  sincerity.     We  take  it  that  practically  all  Englishmen 
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THE  STINNES  POWER  OF  THE  PRESS 

CONTROL  OF  NEWSPAPERS  not  only  in  Germany  but 
also  in  Austria,  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Hungary,  make 
Hugo  Stinnes,  Germany's  after-war  Croesus,  a  news- 
paper king  in  something  more  than  a  moving-picture  sense. 
This  is  the  remark  of  various  editors  in  these  countries  who 
resent  the  invasion  of  Germany's  new  framer  of  opinion,  and 
who  tell  us  that  he  is  negotiating  with  the  owners  of  a  score  of 
well-known  publications  in  different  countries  in  Central 
Europe.  A  Czecho-Slovak  newspaper  of  Kosica,  the  Kassai 
Hirlap,  reminds  us  that  the  Stinnes  newspaper  ventures  began 
with  his  gaining  control  of  the  Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung, 
after  which  he  formed  a  kind  of  amalgamation  of  the  following 
Berlin  publications:  Die  Post,  Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  Deutsche 
Zeitung,  and  the  Tdglische  Rundschau,  and  this  in- 
formant adds: 


IF  THERE   WERE   NO   FALLINGS  OUT— 

■ — News  of  the  World  (London) 


"He  bought  the  German  news  agency,  known 
as  the  Telegrafenunion,  formerly  owned  by  a  Dr. 
Hirsch,  and  then  one  newspaper  after  the  other  in 
large  provincial  towns  came  under  the  control  of 
the  greatest  financial  juggler  Germany  ever  pro- 
duced. He  bought  the  Miinchen  Augsburger  Tag- 
eszeitung, and  three  score  of  other  smaller  and 
larger  newspapers,  and  in  order  to  be  able  to  feed 
them  with  news,  he  purchased  the  Rammert  tele- 
graph agency,  supplying  news  items  to  400  other 
than  Stinnes  concerns.  Several  paper  and  pulp 
factories  were  secured  in  consequence  of  the  news- 
paper purchases,  among  these  being  the  Henckell- 
Donnersmarck  paper  mills,  founded  by  a  Mr. 
Hartman,  a  Galician  refugee,  who  made  a  great 
fortune  during  the  war  through  his  supply  of  news- 
print." 


earnestly  and  sincerely  desire  to  be  in  friendship  with  France. 
They  desire  it  partly  because  those  who  know  France  admire 
her,  and  there  is  much  in  her  that  they  not  only  admire  but 
love.  They  recognize  the  immense  debl  which  European  civili- 
zation owes  to  France,  the  immense  loss  which  would  come  from 
any  serious  blow  to  her  independence  or  well-being.  They 
realize,  moreover,  that,  as  things  stand,  a  France  at  resl  means 
a  Europe  at  rest,  thai  the  cooperation  of  France  is  a  necessary 
condition  to  any  large  scheme  of  restoration  for  the  damaged 
fortunes  of  other  European  countries.  They  are  willing,  there- 
fore, to  go  as  far  as  they  can.  consistently  with  the  maintenance 
of  their  own  independence  and  liberty  of  action,  to  meel  the 
wishes  of  France  and  to  secure  for  her  conditions  which  she  will 
ncogni/.e  as  gi\  ing  her  a  real  security.  Hut  an  exclusive  alliance 
such  as  Fiance  desires  is  not  consistent  with  the  maintenance 
of  our  own  independence  in  policy  and  liberty  in  action." 

Such  an  alliance  might  easily  involve   Britain  in  a  position 

where  it  would  be  compelled  "either  to  sustain  France  in  an 
enterprise  or  course  of  action  which  public  opinion  in  this  country 

would  condemn,"  or  else  to  expose  Britain  "to  Kilter  reproach 
for  faithlessness."     And   The  Guardian  adds: 

"We  can  make  no  exclusive  alliance  with  France;  we  can  not 
even  enter  into  any  exclusive  understanding  or  •entente.'  as  it 
is  called,  with  her.  Whatever  arrangement  of  the  kind  we 
may  make  must  be  wider  in  its  range.  It  must  at  least  include 
Germany,  from  whom  the  attack  is  feared,  and  must  be  recipro- 
cal— that  is,  .must  proteel  Germany  from  attack:  or  if,  as  no 
doubt  is  the  case,  France  obj<  cts  to  this  as  putting  the  conquered 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  conqueror,  then  the  arrangement 
can  be  extended  and  made  to  include  other  countries,  Italy, 
for  example,  and  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  other  Allied  countries 
as  well.  That  would  indeed  be  a  'pact'  of  some  promise.  If 
made  effective  it  would  give  a  security  to  all  the  Powers  con- 
cerned obtainable,  perhaps,  in  no  other  way.  It  would  go  far 
to  give  fresh  force  and  reality  to  the  League  of  Nations.  It  would 
■  stablish  the  peace  of  Europe  on  a  firm  contractual  base." 


Another  Czecho-Slovak  newspaper,  The  Nep, 
advises  its  readers  that  Mr.  Stinnes  has  got  the 
controlling  interest  in  the  most  popular  morning 
and  evening  publications  of  Budapest,  including 
Az  Est,  the  Pesti  Naplo,  and  the  Magyarorszag. 
Furthermore  it  states  that  "there  are  but  few  newspapers  of 
any  consequence  in  the  Hungarian  capital  which  are  not  owned 
by  Stinnes."  The  explanation  given  of  his  wholesale  buying 
of  newspapers  is  that  Mr.  Stinnes  intends  to  realize  the 
dreams  of  Professor  Naumann,  who  visioned  a  consolidated 
Central  Europe,  including  Poland  and  Belgium,  which  should 
be  created  by  military  means.  But  Stinnes,  it  is  said,  aims 
to  reach  the  same  goal  through  economic  domination.  His 
purpose  is  to  secure  first  economic  resources  and  then  press 
organs  in  the  various  countries  bordering  on  Germany,  in  order 
thai  he  may  spread  German  political  influence.  As  far  as 
industrial  possessions  are  concerned,  it  is  asserted  that  he  is 
well  along  his  way,  for  we  read  that  he  left  the  Hamburg- 
America  Line,  where  he  was  one  of  the  directors,  and  took  a 
directorship  in  the  Norddeutscher  Lloyd,  of  which  he  is  the 
principal  stockholder.  He  owns  the  majority  of  the  Air  Route 
Lines  in  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  and  he  is  now  engaged  in 
establishing  others  in  Austria.  Danube  navigation  in  Germany 
and  Austria,  as  well  as  in  Hungary  and  Roumania,  is  in  his 
hands.  He  is  interested  financially  in  the  Austrian  Daimler 
factory  and  the  famous  Skoda  Works,  and  he  owns  the 
Elbemuhl  Paper  Mills.  Finally,  we  read,  with  these  mills,  the 
ElbemubJ  newspapers,  as  well  as  the  Vienna  Allgemeine  Zeitung, 
and  the  Der  Neue  Tag,  two  daily  papers,  came  into  his  possession. 
These  are  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  assets  Stinnes  is  in 
control  of,  says  the  Kassai  Hirlap.  and  "just  because  of  his 
extensive  interests  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe,  the  dom- 
inating influence  of  his  newspapers  in  foreign  countries  is  the 
more  dangerous.  To  allow  a  string  of  newspapers  to  be  con- 
trolled and  directed  politically  by  foreign  interests  is  just  as 
dangerous  as  to  allow  political  legislators  to  come  under  thei 
dictation  of  foreigners." 
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EUROPE'S  PEACE  AND  THE  LEAGUE 

FUTURE  PEACE  in  Europe  depends  on  maintaining, 
strengthening  and  developing  the  existing  League  of 
Nations,  according  to  Viscount  Grey,  Britain's  former 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  who  believes  that  "there  has 
been  too  much  Supreme  Council  and  too  little  of  the  League  of 
Nations"  in  after-war  attempts  at  readjustments.  This  state- 
ment was  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  League  of  Nations  Union 
in  Bristol,  England,  when  Lord  Grey  also  remarked  that  the 
Washington  Conference  has  been  "on  the  whole  a  very  great 
success."  Its  work,  he  considers  "of  great  present  and  future 
value"  and  of  good  augury  for  still  further  work  of  the  same 
kind.  Concerning  France,  he  told  his  hearers  that  she  is  "really, 
and  not  unreasonably,  anxious  about  her  future  security"  and 
"wants  to  be  sure  she  will  not  a  few  years  hence  have  to  go 
through  the  ordeals  of  1870  and  1914."  In  the  Manchester 
Guardian's  account  of  Lord  Grey's  speech  wo  read  further: 

"The  fact  that  France  had  not  that  feeling  of  security  was  at 
the  bottom  of  a  great  deal  of  the  political  troubles  there  had  been 
in  Europe  since  the  Armistice.  He  also  believed — tho  it 
might  not  be  realized  so  much  at  the  moment  as  it  would  be 
perhaps  in  a  few  years — that  the  fortunes  of  France  and  this 
country  were  so  bound  up  together  that  if  one  of  them  fell 
it  would  involve  the  fall  of  the  other.   .  .  . 

"He  could  not  speak  so  favorably  of  the  proposal  to  hold  a 
new  conference  in  Italy.  One  of  the  main  objects  was  the  res- 
toration of  Russia — a  most  desirable  thing.  But  he  did  not 
believe  it  was  going  to  be  done  by  what  was  called  political 
finance.  It  was  hoped  that  the  outcome  of  the  conference 
would  be  a  sort  of  federation  of  European  nations  pledged 
not  to  practise  aggression  upon  each  other.  But  that  was 
the  League  of  Nations.  It  seemed  as  if,  in  effect,  it  would 
scrap  the  League  of  Nations  in  order  to  start  again  and  form 
another.     It  would  be  putting  tho  hands  of  the  clock  back. 

"He  believed  they  would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  what 
was  sound  and  practical  had  better  be  done  through  the  existing 
machinery  of  the  League.  Germany  and  Russia  were  to  be 
invited  to  that  conference.  He  wanted  both  those  countries, 
when  they  were  ready,  in  the  League,  and  if  they  were  to  be 
helped,  he  should  like  it  to  be  through  the  existing  machinery 
of  the  League." 

Lord  Grey  praised  the  American  Government  for  taking  the 
lead  against  competition  in  armaments  and  told  his  hearers  that 
Mr.  Balfour  had  represented  Britain  "not  only  with  great 
ability,  but  with  great  conviction,  impressing  upon  everybody 
at  Washington  our  sincerity  and  good  faith."  As  further 
reported  by  the  Guardian,  Lord  Grey  explained  that — 

"If  the  people  of  the  world  wished  for  peace  they  must  regard 
the  reduction  of  armaments  and  the  control  of  expenditure  on 
armaments  not  merely  as  a  means  of  lightening  the  financial 
burden,  but  as  a  means  of  avoiding  future  war. 

'The  Washington  Conference  had  done  something  to  prevent 
the  abuse  of  submarines,  which  was  good  as  far  as  it  went, 
but  he  believed  the  only  way  in  which  the  world  could  be  sure 
submarines  would  not  be  abused  in  warfare  was  to  have  no 
submarines,  and  the  only  way  to  make  sure  poison  gas  would 
not  be  used  was  to  have  no  war.  Recent  controversies  raised  by 
France  should  not  be  judged  singly.  At  Versailles  France 
thought  she  had  got  securities  in  the  Franco-American  and 
Franco-British   treaties,  but  they  had  both  disappeared.   .   .   . 

"The  efforts  of  the  British  and  French  Governments  to  sup- 
port one  set  of  Russians  against  another  had  been  a  costly  failure. 
He  should  have  no  objection  to  dealing  with  the  present  Govern- 
ment, but  he  did  not  believe  in  bolstering  it  up  by  artificial 
finance.  Russia  would  not  be  restored  until  Russian  credit  was 
restored,  and  that  could  only  bo  done  by  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment its  >lf. 

"lie  should  like,  when  the  Government  went  to  the  country. 
that  it  should  not  claim  the  confidence  of  the  electorate  on  the 
ground  that  it-  had  initiated  a  brand-new  conference  to  cure  the 
ills  of  Europe,  but  should  say,  as  it  truthfully  could,  that  it 
had  taken  one  of  the  leading  parts  in  forming  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  that  ever  since  it  had  been  strengthening  and  using 
it.  There  had  been  too  much  Supreme  Council  and  too  little  of 
the  League  of  Nations." 


CHRISTIAN  EXODUS  FROM  CILICIA 

UNDER  PROTECTION  of  the  French  Army,  the 
exodus  from  Cilicia  of  49,884  Christians,  most  of  them 
Armenians,  was  effected  without  incident  and  with 
no  loss  of  life,  according  to  Paris  dispatches,  which  tell  us 
further  that  the  French  Army  "confiscated  many  weapons 
and  fir-arms  from  their  proteges."  Only  3,985  Christians  remain 
in  Cilicia,  says  the  official  French  announcement,  and  they  re- 
main of  their  own  free  will.  Had  they  wished  to  withdraw,  the 
protection  of  the  French  was  at  their  disposal  also.  These 
Armenians  go  from  Cilicia  into  Syria,  we  are  told,  and  their 
evacuation  was  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  between  the  French  Government  and  the  Turkish 
Nationalists,  signed  recently  at  Angora.  Officials  of  the  N< 
East  Relief  Association  in  New  York  say  in  a  statement  to  the 
press  that : 

"When  the  Armenians  heard  that  French  troops  were  to  be 
withdrawn  and  the  country  turned  over  to  the  Turks,  they 
immediately  began  evacuating  towns.  The  Armenian  no 
longer  waits  for  massacre  gangs  to  overtake  him  before  attempt- 
ing flight.    He  takes  time  by  the  forelock. 

"What  has  happened  now  is  that  the  Armenians  have  crowded 
into  other  districts  not  under  Turkish  jurisdiction,  and  we  are 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  caring  for  more  than  120,000 
of  them  under  these  emergency  conditions." 

Bitter  disappointment  is  exprest  in  the  Armenian  press 
of  this  country,  and  strangely  erroneous  lamentations  about 
massacres  that  did  not  happen  except  in  certain  editorial 
minds.     The  Fresno  Asbarez  says: 

"'Chivalrous'  France,  after  feeding  the  Armenian  people 
for  years  with  empty  words  and  illusionary  promises,  to-day 
turns  over  in  cold-blooded  fashion  the  great  mass  of  Armenian 
people  in  Cilicia  to  the  tender  mercy  of  the  bloody  gangs  of 
Kemal.  The  French '  Government  no  doubt  knows  better 
than  ourselves  that  the  paper  guaranties  given  for  the  security 
of  the  minorities,  bearing  the  signatures  of  the  Turks  are  worth- 
less. But  why  should  it  worry  about  the  life  of  one  or  two  hundred 
thousand  Armenians  and  Christians,  so  long  as  it  has  arranged 
a  satisfactory  financial  and  economic  bargain  for  itself.  France 
is  not  the  guilty  one,  but  it  seems  the  guilty  ones  are  those  who 
took  seriously  the  solemn  promises  and  commitments  of  the 
French  Government,  and  made  great  physical  and  economic 
sacrifices  for  the  victory  of  the  arms  of  France  and  of  her  allies. 

"In  the  trying  days  of  the  war  the  Armenian  people,  at  the 
special  request  of  France,  furnished  thousands  of  volunt< 
who  rendered  inestimable  services  to  the  French  in  their  occupa- 
tion of  Syria  and  Cilicia.  In  return  the  French  Government 
had  promised  to  give  the  Armenians  in  Cilicia  local  autonomy 
on  broad  lines.  But  to-day,  the  same  France,  no  more  in  need 
of  the  assistance  of  the  Armenians,  disgracefully  disregards 
her  promises.  Martyred  little  Armenia  carried  out  her  under- 
takings toward  France  in  full,  but  Great  France  shows  how  much 
she  respects  her  promises,  by  opposing  through  its  representai  i 
in  the  recent  gathering  of  the  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva  thi 
already  recognized  right  of  Armenia  to  a  National  Home, 
independent  of  Turkish  suzerainty,  and  by  entrusting  the 
fate  of  the  Armenians  in  Cilicia  to  the  caprice  of  the  Turkish 
outlaws.  It  seems  that  promises,  undertakings  and  treaties  are 
binding  only  for  the  weak,  but  they  are  only  baits  in  the  hands 
of  the  strong." 

In  like  vein  the  New  York  Gotchnag  remarks  sarcastically 
thai  France  is  to  be  "•congratulated  for  her  credulity  in  the  Turk- 
ish promises,-'  a:i<l  adds: 

"And  yet  until  yesterday  this  same  Christian  people  were  de- 
fending the  French  cause,  when  the  Turks  with  money  borrowed 
from  France  were  buying  arms  and  ammunition  to  fight  against 
France.  The  non-Turkish  population  of  Cilicia  has  a  righl  to 
expect  that  France  should  not  deliver  them  to  their  executors. 
unarmed  and  defenseless.  On  the  day  when  France  asked 
England  to  evacuate  her  forces  from  Cilicia  and  turn  over  that 
country  to  her.  in  accordance  with  a  former  understanding,  she 
assumed  certain  solemn  obligations  of  honor  which  are  far 
more  important  than  any  economic  and  financial  consideration-;. 
It  is  this  point  which  must  be  understood  by  the  world." 


WHY   CLOTHES   GIVE   OUT 


THE  BLAME  for  the  failure  of  a  garment  can  not  always 
be  apportioned  fairly.  The  final  catastrophe  is  apt  to 
take  place  in  the  launchy,  but  it  would  be  unfair  to  charge 
that  institution  with  the  chief  responsibility,  says  Floyd  W.  Par-i 
sons,  in  Business  (Detroit).  The  trouble  may  rest  largely 
with  the  maker  of  the  cloth  or  with  the  owner  himself,  who 
has  subjected  the  clothes  to  unusual  wear,  or  to  the  attacks  of 
chemicals  or  the  onslaught  of  cutting  instruments.  Of  course, 
washing  machinery  and  methods,  whether  in  a  laundry  or  at 
home,  are  hard  enough  on  fabrics  at  best.  Wear  and  tear  are 
unavoidable.    But  the  way  to  reduce  them  to  a  minimum  is  to 
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buy  intelligently,  use  with  common  sense  and  help  the  vast 
majority  in  the  textile  industry  to  wipe  out  shady  practises  on  the 
part  of  the  few.    He  continues: 

"For  the  blame  which  is  laid  upon  the  laundryman  and  tho 
electric  washer  downstairs  frequently  belong  on  an  unscrupulous 
mill  somewhere,  or  upon  the  careless  way  in  which  cosmetics  wwo, 
used,  or  upon  unintelligent    buying  of  a  shirt  or  a  dozen  towels. 

"Remedying  the  trouble  begins  with  the  buying. 

"When  you  pay  for  real  silk,  are  you  ^etliiiK  it?  Do  you  know 
how  to  tell  it  from  substitutes?  Can  you  be  sure  even  that  the 
woolen  goods  you  buy  do  not  contain  paper? 

"The  miscroscope  goes  so  far  toward  helping  you  make  such 
distinctions  thai  ii  may  soon  become  a  part  of  every  shopping 
housewife's  kit.  The  microscope  habit  would  save  American 
households  many  a  dollar  every  year.  For  instance,  fake  silk 
shirK  under  a  microscope  show  heavy  white  threads  of  cotton 
as  filling  with  only  the  warp  threads  of  silk.  There  is  no  possible 
way  to  wash  tliese  shirts  safely.  Of  course  those  who  make  and 
sell  such  -hiii  -  diould  correctly  label  the  goods  so  that  the  customer 
will  not  lie  deceived.     But,  unfortunately,  this  is  not  always  done. 

'"  I  in  perfect  ions  in  many  kinds  of  fabrics  do  not  show  up  until 
the  pieces  have  reached  the  water.  Table  linen  that  looks  all 
ri<dit  at  first  glance  will  sometimes  fail  when  washed,  due  to  the 
Use  of  short    libers  in  long  floats.       These  Long  floats  permit  the 

fiber  ends  to  be  rubbed  apart,  eventually  causing  a  break  in  the 
thread.  The  greatest  wearing  quality  is  obtained  from  weaving 
ahorl  tiliers  in  a  plain  weave  pattern. 


"But  the  length  of  time  a  piece  of  linen  may  be  expected  to  last 
depends  on  the  way  it  is  used.  Dish  towels,  after  becoming 
soiled,  are  frequently  used  for  mopping  purposes.  Table  napkins 
frequently  are  converted  into  common  wiping  rags.  Hotel 
guests  frequently  wipe  off  shoes  on  hand  towels.  In  all  such 
cases  the  accumulated  dirt  can  be  removed  only  by  overstrenuous 
washing.     This  cuts  down  the  life  of  the  article. 

'  The  expert  buyer  of  to-morrow  can  guard  against  dishonest 
fabrics.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  cotton  and  linen  materials  to  be 
loaded  with  excess  starch,  or  even  clay.  Frequently  silks  are 
weighted  by  using  a  salt  of  tin.  When  a  silk  fabric  splits  it  may 
be  due  to  the  washing  out  of  some  of  this  weighting. 

"In  recent  years  the  demand  for  a  material  possessing  the 
beauty  of  silk,  but  purchasable  at  a  popular  price,  has  caused 
the  rapid  development  of  a  new  industry  producing  artificial 
silks.  Of  the  two  types  of  artificial  silk,  one  is  made  from  cellulose 
hydrate,  while  the  other  is  manufactured  from  cellulose  acetate. 
Cellulose  silk,  which  does  not  possess  real  silk's  strength,  elastic- 
ity, or  resistance  to  water,  can  be  distinguished  from  real  silk  by 
its  greater  luster. 

"When  a  small  piece  of  real  silk  is  burned,  it  smells  like  burning 
feathers,  while  artificial  silk  gives  off  the  odor  of  burning  wood. 
"Not  long  ago  several  hundred  towels,  which  a  large  company 
was  using  in  its  plant,  began  falling  to  pieces.  The  towels  had  been 
represented  as  made  of  a  good  quality  of  unbleached  linen  crash, 
but  the  first  washing  proved  their  undoing. 

"A  careful  examination  showed  that  the  warp  was  a  good, 
three-ply  cotton  thread  that  would  stand  heavy  wear,  but  the 
filling  of  the  towels  was  nothing  more  than-  'cooked  rope,'  or 
paper  stock. 

"  Recently  one  housewife  thought  she  had  struck  a  real  bargain 
in  a  bath-rug  of  pleasing  design.  The  rug  was  supposed  to  be  a 
cotton  and  wool  mixture,  but  it  came  back  from  its  first  experi- 
ence in  the  laundry  in  a  sad  state  of  disintegration.  Investigation 
revealed  that  altho  the  warp  of  the  rug  was  cotton,  the  filling, 
which  at  first  glance  appeared  to  be  composed  of  three-fourths 
cotton  and  one-fourth  wool,  was  really  three-fourths  twisted 
paper  and  one-fourth  wool.  The  paper  was  of  a  soft,  unglazed 
grade,  which  twisted  readily  into  an  even,  pliable  rope,  giving 
an  effect  similar  to  that  of  loosely  spun  cotton  thread  when 
woven  into  a  fabric. 

"Even  the  wool  content  was  discovered  to  be  in  the  form  of 
loosely  spun  shoddy  yarn,  so  that  the  whole  article  was  of  de- 
cidedly inferior  quality,  but  made  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  deceive 
any  one  satisfied  by  a  purely  perfunctory  examination. 

"A  great  many  people  assert  that  the  only  way  to  tell  whether 
a  fabric  is  made  of  linen  or  cotton  is  to  subject  the  goods  to  a 
searching  examination  under  the  microscope.  However,  various 
authorities  have  developed  chemical  tests  to  determine  the  nature 
of  the  libers  in  different  textiles. 

"if  the  presence  of  cotton  or  linen  is  suspected  in  a  wool  or 
silk  fabric,  proof  can  be  obtained  by  boiling  a  small  piece  of  the 
cloth  in  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic  soda  for  five  minutes. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  the  wool  or  silk  will  be  entirely  dissolved, 
and  any  cotton  or  linen  that  may  be  present  will  remain  un- 
affected. 

"if  the  investigator  desires  to  remove  (he  cotton  or  linen,  and 
leave  the  wool  or  silk  intact,  the  cloth  may  be  saturated  with  a 
2  per  cent,  solution  of  sulfuric  acid  and  then  dried  in  an  oven  at 
100  degrees  Centrigrade  for  an  hour.  This  treatment  chars  the 
cotton  and  linen  fibers  so  that  they  can  be  readily  removed  by 
rubbing  the  cloth  gently  between  the  palms  of  the  hands.  The 
wool  or  silk  which  resists  the  action  of  the  acid  remains. 

"While  it  is  easy  in  this  way  to  distinguish  animal  from  vege- 
table fibers,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  distinguish  between  wool  and  silk, 
or  between  cot  ion  and  linen.  In  such  tests  the  microscope 
method  is  quickest  and  most  satisfactory. 

"Much  benefit  surely  would  result  from  a  nation-wide  effort 
in  our  schools  to  train  boys  and  f^rls  to  use  the  microscope  and 
other  tests  in  accurately  determining  the  quality  of  fabrics." 

There  is  a  greal  opportunity,  the  writer  thinks,  for  pure-fabric 
legislation  which  can  be  made  constructive  without  being  un- 
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necessarily  restrictive.  But  while  the  correct  labeling  of  fabrics 
is  sure  to  be  helpful,  nothing  we  can  do  will  produce  such  benefits, 

or  remedy  the  situation  more  quickly,  than  a  wide  campaign  of 
education  to  cause  people  to  exercise  understanding  rather  than 
intuition  in  the  purchase  of  textile  materials.    He  goes  on: 

"It  is  also  necessary  for  the  layman  to  understand  that  the 
failure  of  fabrics  in  water  is  frequently  due  to  goods  being  dam- 
aged through  coming  in  contact  with  chemicals  of  various  kinds 
which  are  commonly  used  and  handled  daily,  without  any  thought 
of  their  injurious  effect  on  textiles. 

"Many  toilet  articles  and  medicines  'tender'  fabrics.  Mani- 
curing   preparations,    foot    powders,       

corn  removers,  wrinkle  eradicators, 
fever  crops,  metal  polishes,  germi- 
cides, preservatives  and  gargles 
frequently  contain  corrosive  com- 
ponents, a  few  drops  of  which  will 
injure  fabrics.  Barbers  use  silver 
nitrate  for  an  antiseptic,  also  alum  and 
ferric  chloride,  to  inhibit  bleeding. 
The  dentist  employs  trichloracetic 
acid  in  the  treatment  of  pyorrhea; 
many  other  substances  used  in  dental 
work  are  corrosive. 

"The  chiropodist  uses  corrosive 
acids.  So  does  the  veterinary.  Farmers 
handle  insecticides.  Hotel  employees 
use  polishes  for  porcelain  and  metals. 
Photographers  use  oxalic  acid  and 
other  liquids  harmful  to  textiles,  and 
so  do  most  people  in  all  professions, 
all  the  way  down  to  the  undertaker, 
who  works  W)+h  chlorides  and  sul- 
phates. 

"When  a  garment,  in  being  laun- 
dered, gives  way  in  only  one  part, 
this  is  a  fairly  certain  indication  that 
two  pieces  of  cloth,  one  good  and 
the  other  weak,  were  used  in  making  . 

the  article.  Such  an  instance  is  the  case  of  a  shirt  which  returns 
from  the  laundry  intact,  with  the  exception  of  one  sleeve,  which 
has  been  reduced  to  shreds.  There  is  no  method  in  any  laundering 
operation  where  it  is  possible  to  destroy  one  part  of  a  garment 
without  doing  damage  to  some  other  portion  of  the  garment,  if  all 
t  he  mat  erial  is  of  the  same  quality.  Knots,  or  heavy  threads,  which 
are  often  found  in  cheap  fabrics,  or  'seconds,'  provide  a  starting 
point  for  serious  injury  to  the  material.  Whatever  the  cause  of 
a  knot,  it  will  stand  out  on  the  surface  of  the  goods  and  will 
receft  e  more  hard  usage  than  the  threads  surrounding  it.  Finally 
it  is  rubbed  off  accidentally,  or  picked  off  deliberately,  and  this 
leaves  behind  it  a  broken  thread.  One  broken  thread  upsets  a 
balance  of  stress  in  the  fabric,  and  soon  there  are  many  broken 
threads,  and  at  last  a  hole. 

"Let  no  one  think  that  laundries  are  always  blameless  when 
garments,  linens  and  other  articles  come  back  damaged.  Tare- 
less  laundry  workers  sometimes  put  a  garment  of  odd  character, 
or  pieces  awaiting  individual  attention,  into  a  corner,  or  to  one 
side  on  the  floor.  Goods  so  handled  often  receive  spattering* 
from  the  bleach  jar,  or  from  the  washman's  pail  as  he  is  trans- 
ferring reagents  from  one  place  to  another.  These  reagents,  o- 
laundry  chemicals,  when  allowed  to  dry  on  the  fabric,  produce 
'tender'  spots,  which  soon  become  holes. 

"In  addition  to  carelessness  in  the  washroom,  articles  are 
sometimes  injured  in  laundering  through  the  improper  manip- 
ulation of  stain  removers.  However,  since  the  laundry 
industry  established  its  department  of  research,  subjected  wash- 
ing processes  to  scientific  study,  and  commenced  to  search  for  the 
true  facts  respecting  causes  of  complaints,  many  faults  of  laun- 
dry practises  have  been  largely  eliminated. 

"It  is  now  up  to  the  users,  owners  and  manufacturers  of  tex- 
tiles to  do  their  part  in  ending  the  destruction  of  articles  in 
Laundering. 

The  purchaser  must  increase  his  knowledge  of  textiles  and 
select  articles  with  more  discriminating  intelligence  and  handle 
fabrics  with  greater  care.  The  great  army  of  honest  textile 
manufacturers  must  clear  their  ranks  of  the  small  but  vicious 
minority  who  follow  sharp  practises  and  stain  the  good  name  of  a 
great   industry. 

"In  the  meantime,  a  little  careful  thought  might  he  given  to 
the  enactment  of  legislation  requiring  the  proper  labeling  of  cer- 
tain articles  and  materials  manufactured  from  textiles." 


CENTURY-OLD  BRICK  PAVEMENTS 

IX  HOLLAND  good  brick  roads  over  a  hundred  years  old  are 
common,  according  to  a  writer  in  The  American  City  (New 
York)  and  some  have  even  passed  the  double  century 
mark.  Here  in  the  United  States,  we  are  told,  we  have  brick- 
pavements  over  a  generation  in  service,  which  still  continue  to 
bear  traffic  economically.  Carbondale,  Pa.,  has  one  32  years  old  : 
Alliance,  Ohio,  :il  years  old;  Sedalia,  Mo.,  29  years  of  age;  Olean, 
N.  Y.,  25  years.  The  first  brick  pavement  of  record  in  this 
country  was  laid  about  1870  at  Charleston,  W.  Va..  and  lasted 


Y..,k. 

IN   HOLLAND. 


IX   USE   OVER   ONE    HUNDRED   YEARS 


for  many  years.  In  those  days  paving  brick  Avere  not  manufac- 
tured, and  the  Charleston  pavement  was  made  of  ordinary  vit ri- 
fled brick.  The  brick  pavements  of  to-day  in  our  country  have 
their  origin  in  this  beginning.    The  writer  goes  on : 

"The  United  States  was  not  the  first  country  in  modern  times 
to  lay  brick  pavements,  despite  its  brick-paving  history  of  more 
than  a  half-century.  For  instance,  Holland's  experience  with 
brick  pavements  goes  back  to  the  time  of  Napoleon.  In  Hol- 
land, as  in  the  United  States,  the  brick  used  were  vitrified,  as 
are  paving  brick  to-day. 

"Altho  no  scientific  work  deals  with  pavements  as  they 
were  developed  there,  several  popular  authors  on  travel  discuss 
these  pavements  in  their  works." 

B.  E.  Stevenson,  in  his  "Spell  of  Holland.''  says;     . 

"For  brick,  brick,  brick  are  everywhere — overhead  and  under- 
foot, on  edge  in  the  roadway  and  piled  into  great  walls  and  mas- 
sive towers.  It  would  almost  seem  that  the  Dutch  had  dug  a~wa\ 
most  of  the  ground  beneath  their  feet  in  order  to  convert  it  into 
paving  and  building  materials." 

William  Eliot  C.rifns,  in  '•Brave  Little  Holland  and  What  she 
Has  Taught  Us,"  writes: 

"After  the  Romans  left  and  the  barbarians  triumphed,  brick- 
making  became  one  of  the  lost  arts.  In  the  Rhine  delta,  the 
Dutch  revive  1  the  art  of  molding  clay  into  oblong  forms  and 
baking  them  into  stone.  Their  material  lay  at  hand  in  the  rich 
beds  deposited  during  centuries  in  the  sluggish  river  bottom-. 
They  made  brick  houses,  walls,  pavements  and  road-beds. 

"So  hard  are  the  Dutch  bricks  burned  that  the  common  name 
is  'Klinker.'   Many  of  them  have  defied  the  teeth  of  time  for  agi 

To  quote  fun  her  from  The  Am  rican  City  article: 

"First-hand  information  on  how  the  Dutch  made  their  paving 
brick,    with    technical   data    which    might    tell    the   secret    of   th. 
wearing  qualities  of  their  brick  pavements',  has  only  recently  b< 
secured.    William  C.  Koch.  Vice-President  and  General  Man. if 
of  the  Twin  City  Brick  Company,  of  St.  Paul,  pas-.-  ii 
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along  from  his  father,  who  manufactured  brick  in  Holland  many 
years  ago. 

"The  paving  brick  with  which  the  old  roads  were  built  was 
made  of  surface  river-clay,  sanded  and  close  set  in  up-draft  kilns 
with  permanent  side-walls  and  large  arches  underneath  for  the 
burning  of  peat.  The  brick  were  brought  to  the  vitrification 
point  in  the  center  and  heated  to  a  degree  which  made  them  so 
soft  that  the  openings  between  them  as  set  were  completely  filled 
in.  The  brick  retained  their  shape  by  mutual  support,  and  their 
separation  was  possible  only  because  of  the  sand  which  was  used 
in  setting  them. 

"The  type  of  brick  proved  to  be  very  good  paving  material,  and 
paving  was  done  at  a  very  low  cost,  not  to  be  compared  with  that 
of  American  brick-paved  roads  involving  foundations,  fillers,  etc. 

"In  the  burning  there  is  produced  about  20  to  40  per  cent,  of 
pavers,  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  semi-vitrified  clinkers,  20  per  cent. 
face  brick  carefully  selected  as  to  color,  and  the  remainder  dis- 
colored  hard   and   soft    com- 
mons. 

"Some  of  the  brick  roads  are 
200  years  old.  This  type  of 
road  in  Holland  was  begun  in 
sandy-soil  districts,  where 
traffic  on  the  natural  soil  was 
otherwise  impossible.  A  large 
number  of  these  roads  built 
during  Napoleon's  time  are 
still  in  existence  and  in  good 
condition." 


SNUFFING  OUT  A  BURN- 
ING OIL-WELL— An  unusual 
method  was  adopted  recently 
to  extinguish  a  burning  oil-well 
at  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  we  are 
told  by  The  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal  (New  York). 
The  well  had  been  cemented 
at  a  depth  of  2,640  feet  for 
about  three  days  when  an 
explosion  took  place,  and  the 
escaping  gas  became  ignited. 
This  is  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  California  oil  de- 
velopments that  a  wrell  had 
blown  out  after  having  been 
ci-mented.  The  writer  con- 
tinues: 


Courtesy  of  "The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,*'  New  Yoi  k. 

CORRECT  .STYLE   FOR   FIGHTING   OIL-FIRES. 


"Attempts  to  smother  the 
flame  with  steam  and  mud  flow 
were  unsuccessful,  and  it  was 
then  decided  to  make  use  of 

dynamite.  Accordingly,  a  stand  about  seven  feet  high  was  incased 
in  asbestos,  and  on  this  it  was  proposed  to  place  100  pounds  of  80 
per  cent,  gelatin  dynamite,  wrapt  in  asbestos  paper.  To 
approach  sufficiently  near  to  the  well  to  place  the  stand,  it  was 
necessary  for  two  of  the  men  to  wear  asbestos  suits.  While 
these  were  carrying  the  explosive,  another  man  was  looking  after 
possible  entanglements  of  the  exploder  wires,  and  as  soon  as  the 
stand  was  in  place  and  the  powder  placed  thereon  the  charge  wras 
exploded  by  battery.  The  explosion  served  to  extinguish  the 
flame,  but  did  not  shut  off  the  gas  flow.  Additional  boilers  had 
been  set  up  and  a  line  of  pipes  was  laid.  Through  this  a  stream 
of  steam  and  mud  was  directed  into  the  hole  with  the  intention 
of  filling  it  up  and  thus  choking  off  the  gas.  For  several  hours 
the  mixture  poured  into  the  well  was  shot  out  about  as  fast  as 
it  was  poured  in,  the  pressure  from  below  producing  an  effect 
not  unlike  that  of  a  geyser.  It  was  not  until  three  days'  work  with 
the  steam  and  mud  that  sufficient  stoppage  was  produced  com- 
pletely to  shut  off  the  gas.  The  well  lias  probably  been  lostand 
must  be  redrilled." 

The  inventor  of  the  electric  fish-stop  described  in  our  issue 
of  November  26  was  not  named  in  the  magazine  from  which 
our  article  was  quoted,  but  a  later  issue  reaching  this  office 
says  that  he  is  Mr.  H.  T.  Burkey,  of  Los  Angeles. 


Ford  Alexander,  clad  in  the  asbestos  suit   winch  he  wore  while  plac 
in^  dynamite  which  extinguished  the  binning  well. 


IS  POMPOSITY  GOOD  BUSINESS? 

THE  POMP  AND  CIRCUMSTANCE  with  which  some 
business  executives  surround  themselves  is  ridiculed 
by  C.  T.  Hutchinson  in  the  course  of  an  article 
contributed  to  The  Mining  and  Scientific  Press  (San  Fran- 
cisco). What  he  calls  a  "ridiculous  amount  of  swank"  is 
staged  regularly,  he  says,  not  only  by  the  large  corporations 
but  by  "the  little  bit  of  organization  that  consists  of  about  one 
and  a  half  individuals."  The  executives  follow  the  plan  made 
famous  by  the  ostrich.  They  stick  their  heads  into  the  sand 
and  hide  away  from  those  who  would  do  business  with  them. 
It  is  the  outer  fringe  of  their  organization  only  that  comes  into 
actual  contact  with  those  with  whom,  the  big  company  is  doing 
business.     In  order  to  make  it  more  imposing,  new  and  strange 

titles  have  been  invented  to 
fit  the  greatness  of  these  dig- 
nitaries.    He  continues: 

"In  the  old  partnerships  it 
was  quite  a  thing  to  be  a 
member  of  a  firm  in  good 
standing.  When  the  corpora- 
tion came  we  had  a  president, 
a  vice-president,  a  secretary 
and  a  treasurer.  Now  the  mere 
president  is  quite  a  distance 
below  the  actual  throne.  Over 
the  president  we  have  no  less 
a  personage  than  a  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  or, 
perhaps,  a  chain  .an  of  the 
executive  committee.  That  is 
as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
go  to  date,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  within  the  next 
half-century  we  may  even  have 
to  refer  to  Burke's  Peerage  or 
the  Almanach  de  Gotha  to 
obtain  suitable  titles  to  mea- 
sure up  to  the  importance  and 
dignitj-  of  the  industrial  leader 
of  the  future.  The  real,  red- 
hot  democrat  of  an  American 
has  a  genuine  love  for  titles, 
the  Constitution  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  and  the 
innumerable  fraternal  organi- 
zations supply  that  which  the 
law  of  the  land  forbids.  What 
is  a  paltry  Duke  or  Earl  com- 
pared to  an  Illustrious  Poten- 
tate? What  chance  does  a 
Baron  or  Count  stand  com- 
pared to  a  Grand  Exalted 
Ruler?  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  as  even  the 
humblest  of  supreme  generalissimos,  or  eminent  grand  some- 
things or  other,  in  full  regalia  mounted  on  a  prancing  charger 
in  the  Fourth  of  July  parade.  Even  the  staid  and  dignified 
Family  Club  of  San  Francisco  has  conferred  the  title  of  mother- 
in-law  upon  its  titular  head,  while  a  fraternal  organization, 
known  as  the  Bundle  of  Sticks,  has  adopted  the  Rooseveltian 
appellation  of  the  Bi<r  Stick  for  the  highest  honor  within  its  gift. 
'It  is  an  insignificant  executive  indeed  who  does  not  have  a 
group  of  assistants  in  various  capacities.  Whereas  the  viee- 
j  resident  in  the  old  days  was  supposed  to  be  second  to  the  presi- 
dent, wro  now  have  a  whole  flock  of  vice-presidents  in  charge  of 
finance,  sales,  production,  engineering,  etc.  Then  wre  have 
assistants  to  the  president,  vice-presidents,  and  so  on  down  the 
line.  Again  we  have  secretaries  to  these  various  scions  of  the 
industrial  aristocracy,  and  worse  yet,  there  is  the  secretary  to 
the  secretary  to  the  president,  rendering  even  greater  the  splendid 
isolation  of  the  l>i^r  boss  himself. 

"Industrial  life  is  indeed  complex;  in  fact,  as  one  might  say, 
it  is  becoming  'complexer  and  complexer.'  Perhaps  the  strange 
part  of  it  all  is  that  those  who  are  playing  major  roles  in  the 
modern  drama,  of  business  have  had  their  sense  of  humor  so 
atrophied  by  contact  with  money  in  large  gobs  that  they  don't 
know  how  funny  the  pomp  and  circumstance  with  which  they 
surround  themselves  really  are." 
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FRANCE  OF  FICTION  AND  OF  FACT 


EVERYBODY  KNOWS  FRANCE  and  the  French.  Un- 
fortunately most  people  know  the  France  of  fiction  and 
not  the  France  of  fact.  Such  is  the  complaint  of  vari- 
ous French  spokesmen,  who  do  not  refer  to  the  fiction  of  the 
novelists,  but  to  that  compound  of 
rumor,  report,  hearsay,  and  incom- 
plete understanding  of  French  char- 
acter and  aims  which  "changes  but 
does  not  die."  Before  the  war, 
France  was  pictured  as  a  gay  and 
amusing  land,  whose  people  had  made 
their  way  through  a  long,  tumultuous 
history  with  a  light  heart  and  a  quick 
and  unerring  sword — a  very  DJ Arla- 
gnan  of  nations.  Since  the  collapse 
of  1870  France  has  been  looked  upon 
rather  as  the  land  of  the  "most  beau- 
tiful dresses  in  the  world,"  as  arbiter 
of  the  elegancies  of  life,  and  as  the 
"pleasantest  place  in  the  world  for 
tourists."  The  war  disclosed  the 
French  as  the  grimmest  of  fighters, 
marching  into  the  fray  with  no  songs, 
either  of  hate  or  of  jubilation,  but 
with  a  "silent  appreciation  of  the 
gravity  of  their  task." 

To-day  France  is  described  by 
many  as  the  "principal  obstacle"  to 
the  settlement  of  Europe,  without 
which  the  peace  of  1919  remains  what 
the  Germans  call  it,  "the  peace  of 
the  whirlwind."  Ever  since  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
German  publicists  and  German  car- 
toonists have  worked  overtime  to 
impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  world 
that  France  is  "the  militaristic  nation 
that  Germany  once  was."  It  hap- 
pens that  just  when  suspicion  and 
rumor  about  France  become  rife  in 
the  press  of  other  countries  than  Ger- 
many, America  is  looked  to  by 
stricken  Europe  as  her  financial  and 
economic  hope.  All  conferences  pro- 
jected for  the  salvation  of  the  Old 
World  carry  the  pregnant  proviso: 
"If  America  can  be  induced  to  join, 

otherwise ."    America  is  yearned 

for  now,  say  some  newspapers,  to  wage  a  successful  peace  as 
from  1914  onward  she  was  desired  to  help  in  waging  a  success- 
ful war.  At  the  moment,  therefore,  when  France  is  accused 
of  being  the  chief  impediment  to  this  peace,  it  is  vital  that 
Americans  should  know  the  France  of  fact  and  not  of 
fiction. 

Properly  to  know  France  of  to-day  and  to-morrow,  we  must 
remember  that  with  the  establishment  of  the  Third  French 
Republic,  a  little  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  France  entered  upon 
a  new  era.  Her  defeat  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War  left  her 
humiliated  in  the  dust.  What  France  has  been  in  the  past 
half  century  and  what  she  is  to-day,  emerging  partly  devastated 


FRANCES  GIFT  TO  AMERICA. 

The  statue  of  "Liberty  Enlightening  the  World"  was 
the  gift  of  France  to  the  United  states  to  commem- 
orate the  hundredth  anniversary  of  American  indepen- 
dence. It  is  tlic  work  of  a  French  sculptor,  the  late 
Frgderic  Auguste  Bartholdi,  and  stands  on  Bedloe's 
Island  in  New  York  Harbor.  The  cost  of  erection  was 
met  by  contributions  from  t  he  American  people  col- 
lected through  the  efforts  of  the  New  York  World. 


physically,  and  crippled  financially,  from  the  war  in  which 
she  was  one  of  the  victors,  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages 
as  presented  by  eminent  authorities,  American,  British  and 
French.     American  readers  may  thus  form  a  just  and  adequate 

opinion  of  France  and  the  French. 

Parenthetically  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  Gallic  Cock  on  this  week's 
issue  is  one  of  the  national  emblems 
of  France,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Larousse  Dictionary.  It  ornamented 
the  flags  of  France  during  the  first 
revolution,  we  are  told  by  this  author- 
ity, "disappeared  under  the  Empire. 
reappeared  in  1830.  when  it  sup- 
planted the  fleur  de  lis  as  national 
emblem,  and  was  supprest  anew 
by  Napoleon  III."  During  the  war 
this  emblem  again  came  into  vogue, 
especially  on  loan  posters.  It  i- 
.  traced  back  to  the  days  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  when  France  was  known 
as  Gaul,  or  in  Latin,  Gallia.  A  native 
of  Gaul  was  called  (/alius,  which  is 
also  the  Latin  word  for  cock. 

A  great  mystery  began  to  grow  up 
about  France  shortly  after  the  Wash- 
ington Conference  got  under  way. 
the  press  observe,  with  the  result  thai 
despite  the  fervid  receptions  ac- 
corded to  Marshal  Foch  in  his  tour 
.  throughout  the  United  States,  a  cer- 
tain coldness  and  mistrust  l><  came 
observable  whenever  France  fell  un- 
der discussion.  Mr.  Briand  's  speech 
before  the  Conference  electrified  hi> 
hearers  and  gave  the  Washington 
correspondents  material  for  colorful 
writing,  but  the  argument  and  sub- 
stance of  bis  speech  cast  a  still  heav- 
ier cloud  on  Prance,  we  are  told. 
Certain  British  newspapers  lamented 
that  Air.  Briand  should  have  com- 
mitted so  deplorable  an  error  as  to 
show  up  the  poisonous  feuds  of 
Europe  just  at  the  time  America  was 
being  persuaded  into  a  less  insular 
attitude  toward  the  Old  World. 
The  charge  of  the  bitterest  critics 
France  among  the  British  is  that  France  has  suffered  a  relapse 
of  "hereditary  militarism"  and  that  she  is  meditating  the 
domination  of  Europe.  She  must  be  "taught  a  lesson."  they 
say.  and  the  world  at  large  "must  banish  the  illusion  'ha* 
France  is  a  generous,  open-hearted  nation." 
The  French  retort  is  the  following: 

"Because  we  insist  on  receiving  the  reparations  that  are  due 
to  us.  we  are  denounced  as  militarists.  A  nation  that  is  not  bur- 
dened with  over-population  has  no  need  of  added  territory 
and  consequently  does  not  dream  of  becoming  militaristic  or 
imperialistic.  If  you  would  know  the  difference  between  impe- 
rialism and  republicanism,  draw  a  parallel  between  Germany  an< 
France   since    1X70." 
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FIFTY    YEARS    OF   THE    FRENCH   REPUBLIC 


A  BLIND,  AIMLESS  LOVE  of  change,  a  mere  insatiable 
restlessness,  incapable  of  content,  are  the  characteristics 
..  mistakenly  imputed  to  France  by  many  observers  who 
fail  to  discover  progress  in  her  history  and  see  only  a  barren  oft- 
repeated  alternation  of  despotism  and  license.  Their  impressions 
are  inconsistent  with  obvious  facts,  according  to  Robert  Macken- 
zie ("The  19th  Century:  A  History";  ThomasNelson  and  Sons), 
who  concedes  that  France  "has  not  always  followed  liberty  with 
wisdom  or  with  moderation,"  but  declares  she  "has  pursued  it 
tenaciously  under  unprecedented  difficulties." 
If  she  has  been  led  aside  from  the  pursuit,  she 
has  not  failed  to  return  to  it  when  the  cir- 
cumstances which  tempted  her  deviation 
passed  awaj7.  Nor  are  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  "guiltless  regarding  the  aberrations 
which  darken  her  record,"  it  is  pointed  out,  for 
at  the  opening  of  her  revolution,  the  time 
seemed  to  have  come  for  the  emancipation 
of  Europe  from  the  political  and  ecclesias- 
tical systems  of  the  Middle  Ages — now 
grown  obsolete  and  injurious.  France 
pointed  the  way  to  the  great  deliver- 
ance, "but  the  nations  were  unprepared  to 
follow,  and  their  hostility  provoked  the  ex- 
cesses by  which  the  hopes  of  mankind  were 
for  the  time  frustrated."  Long  after,  with  the 
downfall  of  the  Second  Empire,  the  Provisional 
Government  of  the  Third  French  Republic  was 
established,  and  France  got  under  way  on  an 
uninterrupted  course  of  republican  government. 
When  the  disaster  of  Sedan  in  L870  befell 
France,  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III  was 
taken  prisoner,  the  Provisional  Government 
rose  intrepid  in  the  dark  night  of  chaos. 
The  terms  exacted  by  the  German  conquerors 
"exprest  with  terrible  alt  ho  not  unreasonable  severity  the 
wo  which  waits  upon  the  vanquished,"  writes  this  historian, 
as  he  reminds  us  that  Germany  took  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
and  demanded  an  indemnity  of  two  hundred  million  pounds.  A 
German  army  was  to  remain  on  French  territory,  upheld  at 
French  expense,  till  this  huge  claim  was  fully  met,  and  we  read: 

"The  entire  cosl  <>f  the  war  to  France,  apart  from  destruction 
of  property  and  injury  to  commerce,  was  three  hundred  and 
seventy  million  pounds.  It  seemed  to  many  observers  that 
France  was  hopelessly  ruined,  and  it  is  probable  the  \  ictors  them- 
selves intended  that  the  enormous  burden  which  they  imposed 
should  break  the  power  of  France  to  become  again  dangerous 
to  her  neighbors.  But  once  more  the  ability  of  France  to  recoA  er 
from  pecuniary  disaster  was  an  astonishment  to  the  world.  M. 
Thiers  was  now  Presidenl  of  the  Republic  He  was  able  to  dis- 
charge in  full  the  claims  of  Germany,  and  terminate  the  occupa- 
tion within  the  period  fixl  for  thai  purpose  by  the  treaty. 

"The  sight  of  an  empty  throne  naturally  quickened  the  mis- 
chievous activities  of  those  who  claimed  a  right  to  occupy  it. 
The  adherents  of  each  of  the  pretenders  deemed  that  the  hour 
of  success  was  near,  and  busied  themselves  with  vain  intrigues. 
For  a  time  it  mighl  be  feared  that  a  reaction  in  favor  of  some 
one  of  the  rejected  houses  had  se1  in.  But  the  reaction  was  only 
apparent.  M.  Thiers,  who  resigned  the  presidency  in  .May, 
1873,  was  succeeded  by  Marshal  MacMahon,  who  claimed  to  be 
"an  honesl  man  and  a  soldier,"  and  who  proved  no  more  suc- 
cessful  in  political  than  he  had  been  in  military  life.  Guided  by 
the  legitimisl  and  priestly  factions,  he  seemed  ready  to  defy 
the  wishes  of  the  people,  betray  the  Republic,  and  force  a  new 
revolution.  The  French  people,  confident  in  the  strength  of  the 
republican  cause,  exercised  a  calm  forbearance  which  even 
their  friends  scarcely  ventured  to  expect.  The  elections  gave 
fori  h  a  voice  so  d<  cisive  that  the  marshal  submitted  to  the  popu- 
lar will  and  ultimately  resigned,  yielding  his  authority  to  M. 
Grevy,  who  was  succeeded  by  M.  Sadi-Carnot." 
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The  Third  Republic  of  "immortal  France"  was  born  in  dis- 
aster and  cradled  amid  misfortune  and  defeat,  said  the  London 
Daih/  Telegraph  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  that  September 
evening  in  1870  when  the  Provisional  Government  entered  office. 
The  Second  Napoleonic  Empire  had  collapsed  in  ruinous  failure, 
the  Emperor  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  with 
him  had  surrendered  the  flower  of  the  French  Army,  the  splendid 
force  of  first-liie  troops,  which  had  been  outflanked,  out- 
maneuvered,  and  driven  into  the  net  at  Sedan.  This  London 
daily  proceeds: 

"The  Sedan  capitulation  was  followed  bv 
the  catastrophe  to  Bazaine's  army  at  Metz,  the 
swift  Prussian  advance  on  Paris,  the  siege  and 
fall  of  the  capital,  the  campaigns  in  the  West 
and  South,  hopeless  despite  the  genius  of 
Gambetta  and  the  generalship  of  Chanzy,  the 
nightmire  Communist  revolution! which  sud- 
denly flamed  out  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  the 
submission  to  the  harsh  terms  imposed  by  an 
inexorable  foe.  France  was  in  eclipse,  and  as 
the  mail-clad  conquerors  swaggered  back 
across  the  Rhine  with  their  booty,  they 
thought  the  shadow  would  lie  forever  upon 
the  sunny  land.  At  least  the  soldiers,  Moltke 
and  Roon,  thought  so,  tho  not,  perhaps, 
Bismarck,  who  knew  his  history  too  well  to 
believe  that  the  soul  of  France  could  be  held  in 
bondage.  That  'pard-like  spirit,  beautiful  and 
swift,'  can  not  be  quenched  by  adversity,  or 
tamed  by  conquest.  Time  and  again  the  earth 
of  France  has  shaken  under  the  march  of  the 
invader;  alien  hosts  have  trampled  upon  her 
fields;  victorious  legions  have  camped  in  her 
cities,  from  the  days  of  Attila  the  Hun  to  those 
of  the  first  and  second  William  of  Hohen- 
zollern.  The  conquerors  come  and  go  and  reap 
their  triumphs,  and  leave  France  sorrowful  and 
vanquished.  But  always  she  rises  from  the 
ashes  of  humiliation,  defiant,  and  goes  back 
to  her  old  station  in  the  vanward  of  Western 
civilization.  She  may  be  overthrown,  but  she  can  not  be  crusht; 
war,  invasion,  revolution  pass  over  her,  and  can  not  take  from 
her  the  illuminating  intelligence,  the  undaunted  courage,  and 
the  tireless  industry  of  her  people,  which  arc  Nature's  precious 
gifts  to  her  as  much  as  her  genial  climate  and  her  kindly  soil.  So 
endowed,  and  with  her  matchless  geographical  situation,  France 
can  not  fail  to  be  a  great  nation.  She  must  always  hold  a  com- 
manding position  in  the  councils  of  Europe  and  of  the  world 
beyond.  It  is  contrary  to  her  'manifest  destiny'  that  she  should 
become  and  remain  insignificant  and  unimportant." 

Against  this  destiny  the  Germans  had  fought,  and  fought  in 
vain,  the  Daily  TeU graph  goes  on  to  say,  and  they  themselves 
"a  great  people  also,  capable  and  vigorous,  have  chafed  at  the 
success  and  the  reputation  of  their  brilliant  neighbors,  often  in 
the  past  exhibited  at  their  expense."  The  Germans  saw  with 
chagrin  that  even  after  being  laid  low  by  the  arms  of  Germany 
and  her  allies,  France  still  held  her  place  in  the  estimation  of 
mankind,  "a  place  her  rival  could  never  gain, "  and  we  read : 

"To  rob  France  of  that  inheritance,  to  supersede  her  as  the 
arbiter  of  Europe,  was  one  main  purpose  of  the  Prussian  states- 
men and  strategists  in  the  Bismarckian  era.  The  concentration 
of  the  Germanic  'tribes'  under  the  Brandenburg  monarchy,  the 
construe!  ion  of  its  mighty  military  engine,  and  the  wars  in  which 
it  was  employed  and  tested,  all  had  this  end  in  view.  For  this 
ultimate  object  Prussia  seized  the  Danish  provinces  and  reduced 
Austria  to  subservience.  In  1870  it  seemed  that  the  goal  had 
been  reached.  France  was  assailed,  humbled,  compelled  to  sue 
for  peace,  and  her  rival  was  recognized  as  the  mightiest  armed 
power  of  the  Continent.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  Germany 
and  the  world  that  the  victors  of  the  short  campaign  of  hall'  a 
century  ago  did  not  appreciate  the  limits  of  their  success.  Mis- 
led by  their  belief  in  material  greatness,  by  their  worship  of  mere 
size  and  numbers,  they  held  that  France  was  not  merely  defeated, 
but  extinguished.   With  her  smaller  population,  her  more  limited 
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AX   APPEAL  TO   THE   FRENCH    PEOPLE. 

"  '  Liberty,  Equality,  Maternity,'  should  bo  our  new  watchword  in  view  of  the 
comparative   French    and    German   birth   records.       Suffer    the    little    children 

to   come   unto   me.'  " 

■ — La  Democratic  Nouvelle  d'arisi. 


resources,  her  less  imposing  military  establishment,  she  must 
necessarily  fall  out  of  the  first  rank.  How  could  she  hold  her 
own  in  the  competition  of  the  real  world-powers?  The  British 
Empire,  the  United  States,  Russia,  perhaps:  these  vast  aggre- 
gates, with  their  immense  territories,  and  their  inhabitants  over- 
topping the  hundred  million  level,  appealed  to  the  megalomaniac 
Prussian  imagination.  Hut  France,  stationary,  limited,  im- 
poverished by  the  war  indemnity,  had  no  right  to  enter  the 
lists.  She  must  resign  herself  to  keeping  company  with  the 
minor  states,  and  expect  to  be  passed  presently  by  Spain,  or 
possibly  by  Sweden.  The  war-lords  of  1S71  laid  the  nattering 
unction  to  their  souls,  and  complacently  affected  to  regard 
France  as  a  somewhat  effete  country,  which  had  outlived  its 
vivid  youth.  It  might,  no  doubt,  continue  to  produce 
novelists,  dramatists,  art- 
ists, and  admirable  mil- 
linery, and  Paris  would 
always  be  an  agreeable 
resort  for  the  pleasure- 
seeking  tourist.  But  of  the 
solid  achievements  of  a 
practical  age,  such  as 
money-making  or  war- 
making  on  the  largest 
scale,  France  would  be 
incapable.  ( iermany  could 
pursue  her  own  trium- 
phant path  to  wealth  and 
empire  without  taking  ac- 
count of  her  overthrown 
and  enfeebled  rival." 

Events  strangely  upset 
this  calculation, we  are  re- 
minded further,  for  France 
recovered  from  her  re- 
verses with  amazing  ra- 
pidity, "paid  the  German 
milliards  without  haggling 
or  delay,  to  the  last  cen- 
time,    and    became    more 

prosperous  than  ever,  with  a  prosperity  built  on  sounder 
foundations  than  the  inflated  financing  and  yeasty  commer- 
cialism of  Berlin  and  Hamburg."  France  had  lost  two  prov- 
inces, but  she  set  to  work  to  build  up  new  dominions  in  Africa, 
and  in  a  few  years  had  again  become  "the  second  colonial 
empire  of  the  world."     Meanwhile,  this  informant  points  out — 

"She  was  still  the  second  military  Power,  and  in  its  personnel, 
organization,  and  scientific  leadership,  if  not  in  actual  numbers, 
her  army  had  no  superior.  The  Germans  watched  this  progress 
with  a  mixture  of  incredulity  and  apprehension.  They  were 
alarmed  at  the  development  of  France,  tho  they  did  not 
wholly  believe  in  it.  Jealousy  was  mingled  with  contempt;  they 
felt  that  this  growth  must  be  checked,  and  that  they  could  check 
,  if  they  put  forth  their  strength;  they  thought  that  in  another 
Franco-German  conflict  the  French  would  go  down  more  easily 
than  in  1870.  So  it  was  that  the  second  stroke  at  France,  several 
times  averted  by  French  concessions  or  the  intervention  of  other 
Powers,  was  at  length  delivered  six  years  ago.  It  was  meant  to 
be  conclusive;  France,  on  this  occasion,  was  to  have  been 
smitten  beyond  recovery,  mutilated,  despoiled  and  manacled, 
And  on  November  11  the  French  will  be  celebrating  their  de- 
liverance, after  sufferings  and  toils  unspeakable,  from  that 
murderous  attempt.  It  is  the  assailants  who  have  reaped  con- 
fusion, division  and  humiliation.  France,  sorely  wounded 
and  heavily  stricken  as  she  has  been,  still  stands  erect,  strong, 
self-reliant  and  valorous,  once  again  the  foremost  and  the  most 
powerful  state  of  the  European  Continent,  with  two  millions  of 
her  former  citizens  restored  to  her,  and  Belgium  linked  closely 
to  her  side.  We  in  England  rejoice  whole-heartedly  in  her 
renascence.  Often  in  the  past  our  interests  have  clashed  with 
those  of  France,  but  we  never  tried,  or  wished,  to  destroy  her. 
We  have  always  known  that  France  was  an  indispensable  ele- 
ment in  the  life  of  Europe;  if  there  had  been  no  France,  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  create  her." 

Various  writers  recall  that  the  republicans  in  France  started 
with  a  very  inauspicious  outlook,  for  they  stood  before  the  pub- 
ic as   political  visionaries,  according  to  J.  C.  Bracq  ("France 
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Under    the     Republic";   Scribner's)    whose   principles    seemed 

particularly  fanciful  to  those  who  posed  as  practical  men.  Yet 
the  Constitution  of  the  Republic,  tho  not  "a  high-sounding 
decalog  like  most  of  its  predecessors,"  has  suffered  such  slight 
changes  since  its  adoption  that  this  writer  offer-  the  facl  in 
proof  of  the  wisdom  of  those  who  framed  it.  High  above  all 
consideration  in  fa  vor  of  the  Republic,  this  writer  points  to  the 
idea  of  liberty  for  all  \'r>'f  citizens,  which  was  opposed  at  ev< 
step  by  the  Empire,  and  has  been  continuously  hammered  into 
the  law  of  the  land  since  the  Republic,  and  he  adds: 

"It   may  be  asserted  that  as  a  whole  the  republicans,  in  the 

midst  of  men  systemati- 
cally   opposed    to    their 

ideals,    have     endeavored 

to  secure  for   the  great <  -t 

possible  number  of  citizens 

a  maximum  of  liberty  and 
justice.  In  so  doing  con- 
flicts have  come.  Xo  live 
nation  can  advance  with- 
out them,  but  in  the 
struggles  for  better  things 
t  hese  conflicts  have  scarce- 
ly interfered  with  good 
civil  service  and  pro- 
gressive life.  Mr.  Bodley, 
an  English  gentleman, 
ever  unfriendly  to  the 
Republic,  was  obliged  to 
recognize  its  good  gov- 
ernment. '  I  would  be 
perplexed,'  he  says  in  his 
volume  'France,'  'to  men- 
tion three  nations  which 
on  the  whole  are  better  gov- 
erned than  France.'  .  .  . 

'The  high  achievement 
of  the  Republic  is  that 
in  the  great,  grinding 
political     machinery       of 

France,   man  counts  for  more   than  at  any  other  period  of    her 

history." 

As  to  the  conflicts  between  Germany  and  France,  the  Xew 
York  Tribune  recalled  less  than  eighteen  months  after  the  Armis- 
tice that  whenever  the  Germans  were  successful  they  "celebrated 
with  unspeakable  atrocities"  and  "whenever  they  were  beaten, 
they  swore  they  would  never  do  it  again."  In  1914.  they  in- 
vaded France  and  were  beaten,  and  "now  they  swear  they  will 
never  do  it  again,"  but  citing  statistics  from  the  Paris  Matin 
this  Xew  York  newspaper  calls  attention  to  Germain's  long 
record  of  invasion  as  follows: 

"One  hundred  years  before  Christ  .500.000  Germans  invaded 
France,  murdering,  burning,  pillaging  as  they  went.  At  Aix- 
en-Provence  they  were  stopt  and  defeated.  They  sued  for 
peace  and  swore  they  would  never  do  it  again.  Sixty  years 
afterward  240,000  Germans  invaded  the  Jura  districts  of  France. 
Six  years  later  400,000  Germans  invaded  the  territory  between 
the  Meuse  and  the  Oise.  They  were  beaten.  They  swore  they 
would  never  do  it  again. 

"Sixty  years  before  Christ  the  Germans  invaded  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine.  Two  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  Christ  the 
Germans  invaded  France.  They  were  beaten.  They  swore  they 
would  never  do  it  again.  Twenty  years  later  another  invasion, 
another    defeat,    another    solemn     pledge,     'never    again.'       In 

274  A.    D.   the   Rhone  basin  was  invaded  by   the  Germans;  in 

275  northeastern  France.  In  301  Langres  was  pillaged.  The 
invaders  were  beaten,  and  they  swore  'never  again.'  In  351 
they  reconquered  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  In  354  tiny- 
devastated  Lyons,  in  300  Besancon.  In  364  they  invaded  and 
plundered  Belgium. 

"Here  is  the  chronology  of  the  subsequent  invasions:  :i72. 
100.  110.  413,  800,  858,  978,  1124.  1214.  1513,   1521,  1523,  1536, 
1544,   1552,   1555,    1567,    1569,    1576,    1587,    1636,    1074.    L675, 
1707.   1708,   1744.  1792,  1793,  1814.  1815,   1870,   L914.     Thirty- 
three  invasions  in  a  little  over  fifteen  hundred  year-,  an  aver. 
of  one  invasion  e\trv  fifty  years." 
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MARKET    AM)   MOSQUE    AT   TUNIS.    SEAPORT   CAPITAL  OF  THE   TUNIS   PROTECTORATE. 

East  and  we>t  of  Algeria,  the  beginning  of  the  French  African  domain,  arc  the  two  protectorates  of  Tunis  and  Morocco,  the  former  embracing 
50  000  square  miies  of  territory,  and  a  population  of  nearlj  2.000.000;  and  the  latter  covering  220.000  square  miles,  with  5,400,000  inhabitants. 


FRANCES  FAR-FLUNG  COLONIAL  DOMAIN 


BY  A  SLIGHT  STRETCH  of  the  imagination,  involving 
no  greater  exaggeration  than  Colonel  Repington's  char- 
acterization to  General  Foch  of  Joan  of  Arc  as  the 
founder  of  the  British  Empire,  one  may  suggest  that  it  was  the 
American,  Decatur,  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  modern 
French  Colonial  domain.  With  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars, 
the  colonial  possessions  of  France  amounted  to  little  or  nothing. 
The  Dey  of  Algiers,  contemptuous  of  Europe,  was  playing  the 
part  of  a  piratical  lord  in  the  southern  Mediterranean.  Every 
reader  of  our  history  knows  it  was  Decatur  who  administered  the 
first  rebuke  when,  on  June  20,  1M.~>.  with  a  small  United  States 
squadron,  he  defeated  an  Algerine  squadron  off  Cartagena,  com- 
pel lint;  the  Dey  Ali  to  acknowledge  the  inviolability  of  the  United 
States  tlajj.  Turning  now  to  French  history,  we  find  that  A*li's 
successor,  the  Dey  Hussein,  still  fuming  at  Christian  insolence, 
brought  on  the  quarrel  with  France  that  math'  eventually  a 
French  province  of  Algeria.  In  1817  he  struck  the  French  consul 
because  the  Kin";  of  France  had  failed  to  answer  a  letter.  French 
military  expeditions,  at  first  punitive,  soon  assumed  the  greater 
task  of  acquisition  and  assimilation,  which  led  eventually  to  the 
presenl  French  African  domain,  which  exceeds  the  British 
African  Empire  by  a  million  square  miles  and  lias  a  population 
of  uearlj  40,000,000. 

From  1830,  when  the  real  business  of  genera]  acquisition 
began,  till  ls47.  we  find  there  was  steady  strife,  involving  large 
armies  and  calling  for  the  .-kill  of  thebesl  French  generals.  The 
French  Army  i-  rich  in  legends  of  those  years  of  Algerian  con- 
quest. One  famous  story  was  recalled  by  the  death,  during 
the  early  months  of  the  World  War.  of  a  very  old  man.  In 
youth  he  had  been  a  bugler  in  the  Army  of  Algeria,  when  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Arabs  in  a  battle  in  which  the  fortunes  of 
the  day  were  swayitit;  to  and  fro.  The  Arab  chief,  who  was  his 
captor,  ordered  him,  under  penalty  of  terrible  torture,  to  sound 
■  he  call  for  a  French  retreat.  Pretending  to  comply,  he  sounded 
he  charge,  and  tin   French,  surging  forward,  broke  and  shattered 


the  Arab  line.  Gradually  the  Arabs  were  brought  to  accept  the 
French  occupation,  and  those  who  still  resisted  were  thrust 
farther  southward  toward  the  desert.  The  Foreign  Legion,  first 
designed  for  purely  African  service,  came  into  existence.  Of  its 
life  Ouida  wrote  vividly  in  her  familiar  "Under  Two  Flags." 
From  time  to  time  there  were  insurrections,  stirred  up  by  the 
Marabouts,  but  they  diminished  in  strength  and  frequency. 
The  last  serious  revolt  was  in  1871,  when  the  natives  thought 
that  the  great  chance  had  come  with  the  withdrawal  of  French 
troops  on  account  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  It  was  quickly 
supprest,  and  under  the  Third  Republic  Algeria  rose  to  a  high 
degree  of  prosperity.  The  natives,  having  become  thoroughly 
reconciled  to  the  benevolent  French  domination,  showed  their 
loyalty  by  the  vast  number  of  soldiers  that  crossed  the  Mediterra- 
nean to  augment  the  Allied  armies  on  the  Western  front. 

That,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  history  of  France's  African  Empire, 
or,  more  properly,  as  it  involves  the  colonies  of  a  republic,  the 
French  African  domain.  Roughly  speaking,  it  is,  as  has  been 
said,  a  domain  of  some  forty  million  of  human  beings.  The 
actual  figures,  according  to  the  latest  available  reports,  are 
o7.777.()7o.  The  accompanying  map  on  pages  28  and  29  indi- 
cate, more  vividly  than  any  text,  its  magnificent  sweep,  monopo- 
lizing almost  all  of  the  western  half  of  the  continent  and  reaching 
down  into  the  Indian  Ocean  to  grasp  the  Island  of  Madagascar; 
Madagascar's  near  outpost,  Reunion,  and  those  far-flung  senti- 
tiels  of  the  Antarctic,  the  Islands  of  Amsterdam,  St.  Paul  and 
Kerguelen. 

Chronologically,  Senegal,  Madagascar  and  Reunion  must  !., 
first  considered  in  speaking  of  the  French  African  domain. 
They  were  won  by  the  French  venturers  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury; Senegal  became  French  in  1().'!7  and  Madagascar  in  l()4.*i. 
Rut  those  early  occupations  were  neither  adequate  nor  permanent . 
Senegal  had  to  be  conquered  anew  in  1889  and  Madagascar  in 
1806.  The  latter  expedition  involved  a  gallant  but  then  compar- 
atively inconspicuous  officer  by  the  name  of  Joseph  Joffre. 
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Naturally  Algeria  is  closest  of  all  the  colonies  to  the  French 
heart,  and  it  is  to  Algeria  that  France  points  as  an  example  of  her 
ability  of  benevolent  assimilation,  and  wise  and  equitable  admin- 
istration. To-day,  as  the  reference  books  tell  us,  it  extends  550 
miles  from  east  to  west,  and  runs  inland  from  320  to  380  miles. 
It  is  divided  into  the  Northern  Territory,  or  Algeria  proper  and 
the  Southern  Territory.  The  Colony  of  Northern  Algeria  pos- 
sesses an  area  of  201,500  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  more 
than  five  million,  of  which  about  80  per  cent,  is  indigenous. 
To  set  I  le  disputes  that  may  arise  between  natives  and  Europeans 
or  the  Government,  there  are  the  so-called  "  Bureaux- Arabes," 
which  also  supervise  native  religious  affairs.  The  Mussulmans 
have  their  own  schools  for  secondary  education. 

Algeria  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  French  African  domain. 
To  east  and  west,  respectively,  are  the  two  protectorates  of  Tunis 
and  Morocco,  the  former  embracing  50,000  square  miles  of 
territory  and  a  population  of  nearly  two  million,  and  the  Latter 
covering  220,000  square  miles  with  5,400,000  inhabitants. 
Morocco  was  practically  the  last  stronghold  in  North  Africa 
of  the  Moorish  power  that  once  threatened  to  overrun  Western 
Europe.  It  was  only  yesterday  that  the  Sheerefian  Empire 
held  sway,  that  the  consulates  of  Europe  were  concentrated  at 
Tangier,  within  protecting  warship  range,  and  that  Raisidi 
kidnaped  Perdicaris.  To-day  the  protectorate,  established  in 
1912,  is  bearing  fruit. 

Sweeping  across  North  Africa  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the 
French  African  domain  turns  south.  Behind  a  strip  of  Spanish 
territory  is  Mauretania,  with  245,000  square  miles,  incidentally 
some  30,000  square  miles  more  than  France  in  Europe,  even 
with  Alsace  and  Lorraine  restored,  and  a  population  of  600,000. 
Look  at  the  accompanying  map.  With  the  exception  of  that 
Spanish  strip,  and  Sierra  Leone,  Liberia,  Ashanti  and  Nigeria, 
it  is  all  the  blue  that  indicates  French  possession  to  the  south 
of  the  Equator,  and  iidand  almost  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile. 
There  is  Senegal,  with  74,000  square  miles  and  a  million  and  a 
quarter  population.  There  is  French  Sudan,  with  617,000 
square  miles  and  two  and  a  quarter  million  population.  There  is 
Upper  Volta,  154,400  square  miles,  and  3,000,000  population. 
There  is  French  Guinea,  95,218  square  miles  and  almost  nineteen 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  There  is  the  Ivory  Coast,  with 
121,976  square  miles  and  1,407,030  population.  There  is 
Dahomey,  with  21,893  square  miles  and  half  a  million  inhabi- 
tants. There  is  that  vast  region  of  fever  heat  known  as  French 
Equatorial  Africa,  with  its  more  than  a  million  square  miles 
and  its  almost  nine  million  of  people.  Then  to  the  eastward 
French  Somaliland,  with  its  5,790  square  miles  and  two  hundred 
thousand  and  odd  inhabitants,  and  the  Island  of  Madagascar, 
larger  than  France  herself,  and  containing  a  population  of  more 
than  three  and  a  half  millions. 

The  familiar  saying  that  the  sun  never  sets  upon  the  British 
Empire  has  always  sounded  impressive,  but  when  analyzed,  does 
not,  in  itself,  mean  so  very  much.  To  say  that  does  not  mean 
in  the  least  to  question  the  greatness  of  that  Empire.  But  to 
glance  across  the  world  from  longitude  to  longitude  is  to  realize 
that  that  "place  in  the  sun"  is  not  exclusively  British.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  there  are  but  few  hours  of  the  day  when  some  part 
of  the  French  colonial  domain  is  not  in  the  full  glare  of  sunlight. 
Moving  eastward  from  Ubangi-Shari  in  French  Equatorial 
Africa  it  is  no  great  distance  in  sheer  longitude  to  Syria,  over 
which  a  French  mandate  was  established  in  1920.  and.  prac- 
tically on  the  same  imaginary  arc  extending  from  pole  to  pole, 
French  Somaliland  and  Madagascar.  A  little  farther  eastward. 
and,  to  the  extreme  south,  are  these  little  islands  of  Amsterdam, 
St.  Paul  and  Kerguelen,  lying  between  the  Indian  and  Antarctic 
Oceans;  while  to  the  north  of  the  Equator  are  the  five  colonies 
that  compose  French  India,  covering  196  square  miles  and  con- 
taining 263,868  people. 

Thence,  to  be  whisked  on  to  French  Indo-China  would  mean 


merely  the  setting  ahead  of  the  watch  for  au  hour  or  so.  The 
colonies  of  French  India  date  from  1814-1815.  The  year-  of 
acquisition  of  the  various  parts  of  French  Indo-China  were 
(  ochin-China  (colony)  1861;  Annam  ''protectorate,  1884; 
Cambodia  ''protectorate  1862;  TonMng  (protectorate  1- 
and  Laos  (protectorate)  1892.  This  French  Indo-China  is 
another  part  of  the  French  colonial  domain  that  i-  larger  than 
France  herself,  and  261,500  square  miles  it  covers,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  18,515,375,  a  little  less  than  one-half  the  population  of 
France  in  Europe. 

French  Indo-China  is  practically  the  whole  of  the  "hi  Annamite 
Empire,  together  with  the  leased  Chinese  territon  pf  Kwang- 
chow-wan,  which  is  situated  on  the  easl  side  of  the  Leichow 
peninsula  in  the  province  of  Kwang-tung.  Tin-  Annamese  are 
industrious  and  clever  craftsmen,  and  the  French  have  found 
them  apt  workmen  in  the  various  manufactures  which  they  have 
introduced.  The  native  manufacturing  industries  are  chiefly 
weaving,  mat-making,  pottery,  paper-making,  wood-carving, 
incrustation  of  woodwork,  and  the  making  of  furniture.  The 
French  have  introduced  a  number  of  modern  manufactures,  and 
have  set  up  well  appointed  factories.  The  Emperor  of  Annam 
is  a  picturesque  personage.  In  theory  he  is  the  ruler  of  tin; 
country.  The  virtual  ruler  is  the  representative  of  France,  the 
Resident  Superior,  who  is  stationed  at  Hue,  the  capital  city  of 
Annam,  with  60,000  inhabitants.  He  presides  over  the  council 
which  decides  important  matters  of  taxation  or  policy.  The 
governors  of  the  various  provinces  take  their  orders  from  the 
Emperor,  but  they  are  always  under  the  eye  of  the  French 
Resident.  Native  officials  are  appointed  by  the  court,  but  the 
Resident  has  the  power  of  annulment. 

Approximately,  longitude  1 10°  is  the  eastern  limit  of  French 
Indo-China.  There  is  a  jump  of  some  forty-odd  degrees  and 
then  begin  the  French  Pacific  possessions,  which  include  New 
Caledonia  and  dependencies,  and  the  French  settlements  in 
Oceania,  amounting  in  all  to  between  eight  and  nine  thou -and 
square  miles.  France  entered  the  Pacific  as  a  possessor  with 
the  establishment  of  her  protectorate  in  1842  over  Tahiti  and 
the  Society  Islands,  over  the  Marquesas,  and  over  a  number  of 
smaller  groups  in  the  southeast  of  Oceania.  The  Gambier 
group  was  placed  under  the  same  protectorate  in  1844;  and 
in  1853  France  took  possession  of  New  Caledonia,  her  largest 
and  now  her  most  populous  possession  in  the  Pacific. 

Passing  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  the  French  po->e>Mons 
in  the  latter  ocean  include  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  to  the  north 
and  Guadeloupe,  Martinique  and  French  Guiana  to  the  south. 
The  colony  of  Saint-Pierre  and  Miquelon  is  all  that  remains 
of  what  was  once  the  mighty  French  North-American 
Empire. 

Guadeloupe  first  became  a  French  possession  in  1634,  but 
Columbus  had  discovered  it  as  early  as  1493.  With  its  de- 
pendencies the  colony  covers  6S8  square  miles  and  has  a  popula- 
tion, according  to  latest  available  figures,  of  212.430.  The  near- 
by Martinique  would  probably  have  surpast  Guadeloupe  in 
population  had  it  not  been  for  the  great  eruption  of  Mt.  Pelee  in 
1902,  which  destroyed  the  town  of  St.  Pierre,  formerly  the  chief 
commercial  center  of  the  island.  In  1901  the  population  was 
•_'():{. 7X1.  and  by  1905  this  had  been  reduced  to  182,024.  The 
capital  of  the  island  is  Fort  de  Prance,  on  the  west-coast  bay  of 
the  same  name,  with  a  fine  harbor  defended  by  three  forts,  and  a 
population  of  IS. 000.  Of  both  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique 
sugar  is  the  staple  product.  Other  crops  common  to  both  are 
coffee,  cocoa,  tobacco  and  cotton.  French  Guiana,  with  an 
area  of  32.000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  about  50,000, 
completes  the  French  possessions  in  America,  which  are  insignifi- 
cant compared  to  the  vast  possessions  in  Africa  and  Asia.  The 
France  that  is  France  in  Europe  could  be  placed  twtnty-four 
times  in  the  French  Colonial  Domain,  and  then  there  would 
be  plenty  of  room  to  spare. 
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FRANCE  AND  ITS  POSSESSIONS 

Year  of         Area  in  t>„„.,i„.i Year  of 

Acquisition*    Sq.  Miles  copulation  Acquisition* 

France,  before  the  War  (Republic)  207,054      39,601,509  French  Indo-China  imi-1892 

.„_  _  _._  .  __,  -„.  Cochin-China   (Colony) 1861 

Alsace-Lorraine   1919  5.605  1,874,014  .  ,_  *  100. 

...       ....  Annam   (Protectorate) 1884 

TOTAL   IN  FRANCE  212,659        41,475,523  Cambodia  (Protectorate' 1862 

_     .  .  ,      ,  .  Tonking   (Protectorate^ 1884 

Sarre  Basin,  territory  under  League  of  T  ,_  .  ■>  ,„„„ 

_  „.  „„_  „.  Laos  (Protectorate) 1892 

Nations,  coal  mines  ceded  to  France,  1919  751  6o7.870  _     .     ,,,      ,   .   .  ,„_„ 

Syria  I  Mandate)   1920 

Andorra,  republic  (Joint  suzerainty  of  Kwangchow  (Leased  from  China) 1898 

France  and  Spain 191  5,231 

„,  Total  in  Asia 

Total  in  Europe       213,601     42,138,624 

French  Possessions  in  Africa 

Algeria,  Northern  (Colony) ) 

(  1830  1902 

COLONIES  AND  DEPENDENCIES  ^K££*°!?! '. \ '. '. '. !  . WW . .i«  ' 

FB-NGH-  POSSESSIONS   IN  ASIA  f^S SST^ .  ■  """"""""ISim 

French  India    (5  Colonies)  French  Sudan  (Colony  bv  decree  in  1920) .  .  1893 

_,       ,  _     _    ,  „  .  Upper  Volta  (Colony  by  decree  in  1919)      ...1893 

Chandernagar,  Kankal,  Mahe,  1  ._..,_,        •.  ,„.„ 

Pondicherry,  Yanaon,  Chief  towns   >■  1814-1815  196  263.868  Guinea.  French  (Colony) 1843 

of  Colonies  )  Ivory  Coast  (Colony)   1843 


Area  in 
Sq.  Miles 

Population 

261,500 

18,515,375 

20,000 

3,452.248 

52,100 

5.952,000 

45,000 

2,000,000 

46,400 

6,470,250 

98,000 

640.877 

60,000 

3,000,000 

190 

168,000 

321,886 

21,947,243 

i     222,580 
1  1,170,000 

5,069,522 

494,306 

50,000 

1,940,000 

220,540 

5,400,000 

74,112 

1,204,113 

617,600 

2,200,975 

154.400 

3,000.100 

95,218 

1,851,200 

121,976 

1.407,030 
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.npip< _/-•„.,                                                    Year  of  Area  in 

A*KICA      Con.                                                  Acquisition*  Sq.  Miles 

Dahomey  (Colony)     1893  42,460 

Togoland  (Mandate)  part  of  Dahomey  .  1919  21,893 

Somaliland,  French  (Colony)    1864  5,790 

Madagascar 1643.1896  228.000 

Reunion  Is.   (Colony)    1643  970 

Mayotte  and  Comoro  Is.,  combined 

(Colony  by  decree  in  1914)    1843  790 

Mauritania  (Colony  by  decree  1920) 1893  344,967 

Territory  of  the  Niger  (Colony,  decree  1920)  1912  347,400 

French  Equatorial  Africa                1841-19H  1.037,131 

Gabon  (Colony) 105,906 

Middle  Congo  (Colony) 92,640 

Ubangi-Shari  (Colony) 190,491 

Chad  (Colony  by  decree  in  1920) 481,728 

Cameroons  (Mandate) 1919  166,366 

Total  in  Africa  4,755,827 
French  Possessions  in  America 

St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  (French  Adm.) .  .  .  1635  93 

Guadeloupe  and  Dependencies  (Colony)    . .  .  1634  688 

Martinique  (Colony) 1635  385 

Guiana,  French  (Colony)     1626  32.000 

Total  in  America  33,166 


Population 

860,590 
500.000 
206,000 
3,545,575 
173,822 

97,617 
256,000 
700.225 

8.870,000 
1,300.000 
1,390,000 
1.590.0110 
2.090.000 
2.500.000 

.'57.777,075 

4,652 

212.430 

193.087 

49.000 

459,169 


Year    of 

Acquisition* 

French  Possessions  in  Oceania 

New  Caledonia  and  Dependencies 

(Colony ) 1854-1887 

French  Establishments  in  Oceania  \ 

(Colony  by  decree  in  1903>  Society  Is.  I,,,,  ]R81 

Marquesas  Is.,  Tuamotu  Group,  i  -:Hi-i»ei 
Gambier,  Tubuai  and  Rapa  Is. 

Total  in  Oceania 


Area  in 
Sq.  Miles 


8,548 
1.245 


9,793 

New  Hebrides  (French  and  British  Joint  Administration 

French  Possessions  in  the  Indian  Ocean 

Kerguelen  Island  (desolate)    1893  1,400 

St.  Paul  and  Amsterdam  Is.  (desolate;   1892  3 


Population 

57.208 
28.929 

86,137 


Total  in  Indian  Ocean       1,403 


GRAND  TOTAL  FOR  FRANCE  ^ 
AND  ITS  POSSESSIONS    .  .    / 


5,335,676  102,408,248 


*  Acquisition  sometimes  extended  through  several  years.  The  year  of  for- 
mation of  a  Colony  should  not  be  confused  with  the  year  of  acquisition. 
Several  new  Colonies  have  been  established  by  decrees  since  the  war.  In  these 
cases  the  year  of  the  decree  is  given  in  parenthesis. 
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WHAT  FRANCE  DID  IN  THE  WAR 


FRANCE  WON  HER  FIRST  VICTORY  in  the  World 
War  on  German  soil.  This  was  at  Morhange,  and  it 
was  the  only  great  battle  fought  within  the  German 
frontier  on  the  Western  Front  during  the  whole  war.  The  im- 
portance of  this  victory,  in  which  General  Foch  had  a  decisive 
part,  can  easily  be  seen  when  it  is  pointed  out  that,  had  the 
Germans  broken  through,  they  probably  could  have  isolated 
Verdun  from  the  upper  Marne  region.     As  it  was,  the  Germans 

adAanced  to  within  eight 
miles  of  Nancy,  and  in 
stopping  them  at  that 
point  this  action  was  able 
to  aid  in  winning  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Marne  two 
weeks  later. 

The  French  Army, 
writes  Francis  Whiting 
Halsey.  in  a  "History  of 
the  World  War-  (Funk 
and  Wagnalls  Company), 
was  a  very  different 
weapon  from  what  it  was 
in  1870.  It  was  thought  , 
probable  that  France,  if 
really  hard  pushed,  might 
bring  together  four  and  a 
half  million  men.  Even- 
tually it  should  be  noted 
she  did  far  more  than 
that.  Germany's  entire 
system  of  mobilization 
and  strategy,  we  are  told, 
was  based  on  an  invasion 
of  France  and  a  simul- 
taneous resistance  to  a 
rushing  attack  upon  her 
back  door  by  Russia.  To  take  Paris  and  destroy  the  French 
military  power  before  Russia  was  fully  mobilized  was  the  Ger- 
man strategy.  France's  Army  at  the  outsel  of  the  war  is  said 
to  have  numbered  almost  three  and  a  half  million  trained  men, 
but  Germany,  by  drawing  to  the  same  extent  upon  her  popula- 
tion, was  able  to  put  in  the  Held  a  larger  Army  than  France. 
At  noon  on  August  1,  1914,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  signed  the  order 
for  mobilization,  and  on  the  same  day  the  German  Ambassador 
left  the  Russian  capital.  Alter  France  had  on  the  same  date 
asked  Germany  it'  she  could  not  still  prevent  war.  and  had  failed 
to  receive  assurance  on  this  point,  mobilization  of  the  entire 
French  Army  was  ordered.  On  August  2  martial  law  was  de- 
clared throughout  France,  and  on  August  4  war  against  Ger- 
many was  declared.  That  France  was  not  caught  napping  is 
shown  in  an  instance  which  Mr.  Halsey  gives  of  the  activities 
in  Paris  immediately  after  the  order  for  mobilization  had  gone 
out : 

"At  one  of  the  largest  French  factories  several  trucks  sud- 
denly arrived  at  the  gate,  driven  by  soldiers  in  uniform.  The 
soldiers  proceeded  to  posl  notices  in  various  rooms  of  the  factoi 
and  the  plant  was  shut  down.  Men  at  once  filed  out  in  military 
order,  went  to  the  office  and  drew  their  wages,  and  the  next 
day  out  of  nearly  six  thousand  workers  of  both  sexes,  only  about 
fifteen  hundred  girls,  and  men  over  forty,  were  left  on  duty. 
Work  on  all  civilian  orders  ceased,  and  mechanics  dunned  army 
uniforms  instead  of  overalls.  Instead  of  the  former  wage,  they 
received  the  pay  of  enlisted  nun,  with  regular  rations,  and 
entered  upon  a  regular  army  life. 

Practically  every  automobile  in  France  was  seized  by  flu-Army, 

and    probably   half   the    Paris   automobile   factories   were   taken 

t  by  the  Government.     All  this  took  place  automatically, 
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in  accordance  with  army  plans  made  long  before  for  just  such 
an  emergency.  The  minute  the  mobilization  order  was  posted, 
every  motor  bus  in  Paris,  each  with  its  driver,  reported  at  an 
armory.  Soldiers  then  filed  out  of  the  armory  by  companies 
and  piled  into  the  buses,  forty  to  a  vehicle,  and  were  whirled 
away  a  hundred  miles  or  more  to  the  front.  In  this  way  forty 
thousand  soldiers  who  had  reported  at  armories  on  the  morning 
of  August  2  were  enabled  to  reach  the  frontier  by  mid-afternoon 
of  that  day.  Every  owner  of  a  car  received  a  voucher  for  his 
vehicle,  payable  by  the  Government  after  the  bus  had  been 
appraised." 
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But  the  German  Army, 
in  its  advance  through 
Belgium  and  Luxemburg, 
had  acquired  a  momentum 
that  nothing,  it  seemed, 
could  stop.  An  exodus 
from  Paris  began;  the 
capture  of  the  French  capi- 
tal seemed  inevitable.  On 
September  3,  in  fact,  it 
was  announced  that  the 
Government  had  been 
moved  to  Bordeaux  at 
the  request  of  the  military 
authorities.  Holding  Paris 
for  ransom,  the  Germans 
could  have  forced  France 
to  her  knees,  under  threat 
of  ruin  to  her  palaces, 
churches,  and  other  build- 
ings. "The  enemy,  how- 
ever," as  President  Poin- 
care  put  it,  "overlooked 
the  clairvoyant  strategy 
of  General  Joffre."  Also, 
by  holding  off  near 
Nancy     sixteen    German 

divisions  with  five  French  divisions,  thus  deceiving  the  Kaiser's 
Generals  into  a  belief  that  the  heaviest  French  masses  were  on 
the  Eastern  frontier,  General  Castelnau  had  enabled  Joffre  to 
assemble  over  a  front  of  nearly  two  hundred  miles  approximately 
a  million  men.  This  part  of  northern  France,  where  Caesar 
fought  half  a  century  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  which  had 
seen  two  fhousand  years  of  intermittent  warfare,  was  now  to 
witness  the  first  battle  of  the  Marne.  Thus,  Mr.  Halsey  tells 
us,  Foch,  who  had  been  driven  south  with  great  losses  two  days 
before,  began  on  the  afternoon  of  September  9  a  decisive  blow 
at  the  German  center,  which  he  had  discovered  was  not  well 
supported.  This  attack,  we  are  told,  not  only  was  the  decisive 
factor  in  this  historic  battle,  but  it  was  delivered  by  an  army 
that  had  been  forced  back  for  three  days,  and  that  had 
suffered  losses  that  amounted  to  extermination  in  the  case  of 
some  of  its  units.  By  September  12  the  whole  German  force 
was  in  retreat;  an  arm3-  threatened  with  annihilation  had  faced 
about  and  lurned  the  tide.  Thus  in  the  first  six  weeks  of  the 
war  the  Germans' conceptions  were  definitely  defeated,  their 
strategy  was  wrecked,  they  were  compelled  to  retreat,  to  give 
over  the  offensive,  and  to  accept  a  long  war.  As  this  writer 
notes,  "Germany  had  made  ample  preparations  for  the  kind  of 
war  that  she  expected,  which  was  a  short  war,  but  her  dogs  of 
war  had  flushed  bigger  game  than  the  specifications  called  for, 
and  Germany  was  wofully  unprepared  for  it." 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  incidents  of  the  whole  war  was 
the  transport  in  Paris  taxicabs  of  the  army  which  General  Gal- 
lieni  had  collected  in  and  near  the  French  capital. 

A  rebound  of  Allied  confidence;  followed  as  the  German  drive 
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against  Paris  collapsed.  At  Nancy  and  the  Marne,  military 
critics  agree,  Germany  lost  the  war.  Here  the  Teutonic  dream 
of  world  power  was  shattered.  The  French  Government  came 
back  to  Paris  never  to  leave  it  again."  The  whole  German 
plan  of  a  campaign  was  thus  wrecked  by  Joffre  in  September, 
1914,  just  as  it  was  by  Petain  at  Verdun  in  1916,  and  by  Foch  at 
the  second  Battle  of  the  Marne  in  July,  1918. 

After  the  first  Marne  failure,  the  immediate  purpose  of  German 
strategy,  to  quote  Mr.  Halsey,  was  to  secure  in  France  a  new 
position  where  contact  between  various  armies  separated  by  the 
battle  could  be  reestablished.  This  they  found  behind  the  Aisne 
River.  Within  ten  days  they  had  renewed  the  offensive,  but  they 
could  not  reopen  the  Marne  decision,  and  a  deadlock  ensued. 

By  October  1  the  Crown  Prince,  having  taken  Varennes,  was 
almost  on  the  Verdun-Paris  railway  line.  The  Germans  made 
repeated  efforts  to  get  at  Verdun,  but  they  were  fiercely  repelled 
without  the  guns  of  the  fort  having  once  come  into  action. 
There  was  no  danger  for  Verdun,  points  out  Mr.  Halsey,  so  long 
as  the  French  army  in  the  field  could  prevent  the  Germans  from 
getting  within  range  of  its  protecting  forts.  The  German  Crown 
Prince  commanded  the  attacking  forces,  and  German  strategists 
counted  upon  his  army  being  able  soon  to  sweep  around  Verdun 
itself,  and  through  the  Argonne  to  the  German  army  that  was 
operating  on  the  Meuse.  The  Crown  Prince's  army  had  reached 
St.  Mihiel,  and  for  a  long  time  this  remained  the  limit  of  his  suc- 
cess. For  over  a  year  he  tried  to  break  through  at  these  points, 
but  he  did  not  succeed  in  attaining  any  objective  of  strategical 
or  tactical  importance. 

Germany  made  the  battle  of  Verdun  her  greatest  effort  thus 
far  in  the  war.  Guns  that  had  battered  the  fortresses  of  Belgium 
into  dust  were  brought  to  Verdun  and  concentrated  there  in 
numbers  such  as  no  other  section  of  the  battle  area  on  any  front 
had  seen.  In  the  first  four  days  of  the  attack,  when  the  Germans 
fired  2,000,000  shells,  whole  woods  were  reduced  to  kindling;  a 
river  disappeared  in  one  place;  the  top  of  a  hill  was  literally  blown 
away  in  another.  Men  and  material  were  used  with  a  prodigal- 
ity unprecedented  for  a  period  of  six  weeks.  As  Mr.  Halsey 
relates: 

"The  whole  purpose  of  the  German  attack  was  to  overwhelm 
the  French  with  the  power  of  guns,  served  by  ammunition 
brought  on  trains  on  specially  constructed  railways.  No  doubt 
the  resources  of  the  French  were  underestimated  b  <;  the  Germans. 
They  did  not  know  how  prodigiously  the  French  supply  of  muni- 
tions had  increased.  For  the  first  time  during  flu  war  the 
French  were  now  employing  14.6-inch  howitzers,  and  at  Verdun, 
as  elsewhere  on  the  Western  front,  the  French  75's  played 
an  important  part  in  saving  France.  Some  French  officers 
believe  that  these  little  guns  won  the  first  battle  of  the 
Marne.  It  was  also  their  opinion  that  at  Verdun  it  was  these 
'swarms  of  little  hornets'  that  stung  the  German  columns  to 
death  on  the  bloody  slopes  of  that  famous  field.  If  there  ever  was 
a  weapon  which  had  a  personality  it  was  this  gun.     Killing  was  a 


part  of  its  impersonul  duty.  With  a  speed  of  fire  of  thirty  shells 
to  the  minute,  and  with  a  well-trained  crew  serving  it  with  clock- 
work regularity,  the  75  resembled  a  three-inch  machine  gun 
rather  than  a  field  piece  in  action. 

In  the  first  six  weeks  the  French  losses  were  approximately 
one  hundred  thousand  and  the  German  over  two  hundred 
thousand.  After  a  two  weeks'  lull  there  began  violent  bom- 
bardments and  still  more  formidable  assaults.  By  May  10 
the  ninth  assault  against  Verdun  began,  with  Germans  storming 
the  most  forbidding  positions  over  the  fallen  bodies  of  thousands 
of  their  comrades.  May  30,  the  one  hundredth  day  of  the  Ver- 
dun battle,  was  marked  by  the  beginning  of  still  another  {.Teat 
battering  against  the  whole  Western  section,  and  on  June  8  the 
Germans  occupied  Fort  Vaux.  By  the  end  of  July  two  millions 
of  men  were  attacking  and  defending  the  Verdun  stronghold. 
Verdun  proper  still  lay  in  ruins,  but  still  untaken.  After  five  and 
a  half  months  of  the  most  intensive  fighting,  it  was  the  French 
and  not  the  Germans  who  were  on  the  offensive. 

After  it  was  decided  by  German  authorities  that  Verdun 
could  not  be  taken  "with  half  a  million  men,"  as  the  Kaiser  was 
led  to  believe  by  General  Falkenhayn,  the  attempt  was  given 
up  and  the  whole  German  line  was  stiffened.  For  nearly  three 
years  the  Western  line  merely  shifted  backward  and  forward 
over  a  range  of  a  few  miles.  Then,  on  March  21,  1918,  the 
Germans  launched  their  great  offensive  against  both  the  British 
and  the  French.  It  was  during  this  offensive  that  Prais  was 
shelled  by  long-range  German  guns.  But  the  Allies  in  France 
had  a  sound  defensive  alinement  in  France,  troops  of  as  good 
quality  as  Germany,  as  many  men,  as  many  reserves,  and  nearly 
as  many  guns  in  the  fighting  line.  What  had  developed  into 
most  stupendous  military  operation  of  all  history  was  checked 
early  in  May,  with  the  Allied  line  bent,  but  not  broken. 

By  July,  1918,  General  Foch  was  able  to  launch  his  ^reat 
offensive  with  a  combined  French,  British  and  American  Army 
under  his  command.  The  Germans  were  taken  by  surprize. 
They  did  not  believe  an  attack  was  coming,  because  it  was 
launched  without  artillery  preparation.  Foch  struck  between 
Soissons  and  Chateau-Thierry.  The  Germans  were  now  in  a 
worse  plight  than  at  any  moment  since  the  war  besran. 

On  August  6  the  French  Council  of  Ministers  promoted  Gen- 
eral Foch  to  be  a  Marshal  of  France.  For  over  forty  years 
no  one  had  received  this,  the  most  ancient  and  highest  military 
honor  which  the  Republic  of  France  could  bestow,  until  it  was 
given  to  Joffre  in  December,  1916.  This  was  Joffre 's  reward 
for  conceiving  and  fighting  the  first  battle  of  the  Marne,  and 
now  Foch,  whose  strategy  in  the  first  battle  of  the  Marne  was 
as  dramatic  as  it  was  effectual,  was  receiving  a  Marshal's  baton 
for  winning  the  second  battle  of  the  Marne — for  having  saved 
Paris  a  second  time  and  thus  starting  a  rout  which  continued 
until  Armistice  on  November  11.  1918. 
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THE  COMPLEXITIES  OF  FRENCH  POLITICS 


(A  Conversation) 


«« 


F 


RANGE  puzzles  me — that  is  French  politics." 
You  mean ?" 


"Well,  what's  back  of  all  these  sudden  changes  at 
Paris  the  newspapers  have  been  so  full  of,  Briand's  sudden 
fall  from  power  while  in  the  midst  of  important  diplomatic 
negotiations,  Poincare's  'come  back"?" 

The  questioner,  a  busy  man  of  affairs,  is  talking  with  a  college 
classmate  with  more  leisure  for  reading;  the  latter,  in  whose 
library  they  are  seated,  replies: 

"The  answer,  like  the  answer  to  a  good  many  puzzling  things 
that  happen  at  Washington,  is  just  this — politics." 

"Precisely.  And  French  politics  is  something  I  know  abso- 
lutely nothing  about,  and  would  like  to  talk  over  with  you.  Let 
me  ask  you  a  few  questions?" 

"Fire  away!" 

"We  Americans  have  an  iron-clad  written 
Constitution.  Great  Britain  has  no  written 
Constitution  at  all.     How  about  France?" 

"France  has  a  written  Constitution,  but 
it  is  very  different  from  ours.  It  wouldn't 
be  going  far  out  of  the  way  to  say  that  the 
French  Constitution,  like  Topsy,  'just 
growed.'  The  Third  Republic  had,  in  fact, 
been  doing  business  for  several  years  before 
it  had  any  Constitution.  The  facts  are 
briefly  noted  in  one  chapter  of  the  late 
Viscount  Bryce's  'Modern  Democracies.' 
You  will  remember  that  everything  went  to 
smash  when  Napoleon  III  was  taken  pris- 
oner at  Sedan.  The  legislative  body  that 
happened  to  be  in  existence  proclaimed  a 
republic  In  1871,  a  new  assembly,  elected 
by  popular  vote  to  conclude  peace  with 
Germany,  made  Thiers  'President  of  the 
Republic'  The  strife  between  Republicans 
and  Monarchists  delayed  the  enactment  of 
a  permanent  Constitution  until  1875.  A 
group  of  Constitutional  Laws,  some  passed 
in  1S7"),  others  in  1NS4.  briefly  prescribe  the 
duties  of  the  President,  the  functions  of 
the  two  Chambers  of  the  legislature  when 
acting  together,  and  the  relations  between 
the  branches  of  the  Government.  No  gen- 
eral principles  are  laid  down,  and  most  of  the  details  aboul  the 
organization  and  election  of  the  Parliament  have  been  estab- 
lished by  ordinary  legislation.  This  Constitution  quite  over- 
looked the  judiciary,  and  1  might  say  in  passing  that  France 
has  an  elaborate  system  of  courts,  largely  an  inheritance  of  th:- 
imperial  regime.  The  judges,  all  appointed  from  Paris,  are 
generally  able  and  honest,  tho  the  judicial  procedure  and  the 
Napoleonic  code  seem  strange  to  us." 

"You  spoke  of  the  Chambers  aeting  together " 

"Yes,  they  act  together  as  the  National  Assembly:  first,  to 
amend  the  Constitution  after  each  Chamber  has  voted  in  favor 
of  revision;  second,  to  elect  a  President  by  a  majority  vote  at 
1  he  end  of  a  Presidential  term  or  in  case  of  vacancy.  The  Presi- 
denl  is  elected  for  seven  years  and  is  eligible  for  reelection. 
President  Alexandre  Millerand,  having  been  elected  September 
23,   1920,  will  hold  office  until  the  fall  of  1927." 

"What  can  the  President  of  France  do?" 

"He  has  practically  all  the  executive  powers  possest  by  the 
Presidenl  of  the  United  States.  But — and  it's  a  great,  big 
'hut' — all  his  powers  except  those  of  a  ceremonial  nature  are 
exercised  through  a  Minister,  and  his  Ministers  are  responsible 
nol   to  him  but  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.     Parliament  can 
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not  remove  him  from  office.  The  President's  most  important 
function  is  that  of  choosing  the  Premier,  or  President  of  the 
Council,  as  he  is  properly  called.  He  may  advise  his  Ministers, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  exerts  considerable  personal  influence, 
varying  with  the  force  and  ability  of  the  individual.  He  is  paid 
a  salary  of  1,200,000  francs  ($240,000  at  pa<-)  and  is  given  the 
Elysee  Palace  as  an  official  residence.  Remember  that  he  is 
not  elected  by  the  people,  that  'the  enemies  he  has  made'  in 
the  Chamber  can  defeat  a  candidate,  and  that  social  fitness 
counts.  These  points  help  explain  the  victory  of  Deschanel 
over  Clemenceau." 

"How  many  Presidents  has  France  had?" 

"You  mean  since  the  establishment  of  the  Third  Republic, 
of  course.  Eleven,  only  one  of  whom  has 
been  reelected.  It  is  noteworthy  that  out 
of  the  eleven,  three  have  been  forced  to 
resign,  one  was  assassinated,  one  died  in 
office,  and  two  voluntarily  resigned." 

"That  seems  to  settle  the  Presidents. 
Now,  how  much  is  the  French  Parliament 
like  our  Congress?" 

"That's  a  long  story.  The  Senate,  the 
Upper  House,  is  really  much  less  important 
than  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  cor- 
responds to  our  H(  use  of  Representatives. 
Senators  are  elected  indirectly,  by  electoral 
colleges  in  each  of  the  eighty  departments 
of  France,  Algiers  and  the  colonies.  The 
number  from  each  Department  varies  ac- 
cording to  population.  There  are  fourteen 
Senators  from  Alsace-Lorraine,  making  314 
Senators  in  all.  The  distribution  is  not 
strictly  according  to  population.  The  rural 
communes  have  somewhat  the  best  of  it. 
Senators  are  elected  for  nine  years,  a  third 
retiring  each  three  years.  A  Senator  must 
be  forty  years  of  age,  and  is  not  required 
to  reside  in  his  department,  altho  he  is 
likely  to  do  so.  The  legislative  powers  of  the 
two  Houses  are  equal,  except  that  revenue 
bills  must  originate  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  Senators  and  Deputies  alike 
receive  a  salary  of  27,000  francs  ($5,400  at 
par).  The  Senate  sits  as  a  high  court  of  justice  to  try  offenses 
against  the  state.  Generally  speaking,  the  Senate  is  inferior  in 
authority  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  It  has  no  such  impor- 
tant- function  as  our  Senate  has  in  its  (jontrol  over  foreign  affairs. 
Legislation  is  more  likely  to  start  in  the  Chamber  and  is 
occasionally  killed  or  amended  and  often  delayed  in  the  Sen- 
ate. When  the  Chamber  persists,  its  views  on  legislation  are 
likely  to  prevail.  But  the  Senate  is  more  than  a  'sideshow.' 
As  Bryce  points  out:  'It  forms  a  counterpoise  to  the  haste 
and  volatility  of  the  more  popular  chamber.'  The  Senate 
meets  in  the  Luxembourg  Palace  and  the  Deputies  meet  in  the 
Palais  Bourbon,  more  than  two  miles  away. 

"Now  for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Its  members  are  elected 
for  four  years  by  universal  manhood  suffrage;  they  must  be 
citizens  of  over  twenty-five  years  of  age.  At  present  the 
Chamber  has  (510  Deputies.  A  number  of  changes  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time  in  the  method  of  electing  Deputies. 
At  present,  by  the  law  of  1919,  they  are  chosen  by  Departments; 
each  Department  is  assigned  a  certain  number  of  Deputies  ac- 
cording to  its  population,  approximately  one  Deputy  for  every 
7o, 000  citizens.  The  Deputies  from  one  Department  are 
voted  for  all  together  on  one  list  (the  scrutin  de  liste),  and  there 
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is  a  partial  system  of  proportional  representation.  TheChamber 
meets  automatically  in  January  (as  docs  also  the  Senate)  and 
while  required  by  law  to  sit  for  five  months  each  year,  it.  usually 
holds  a  continuous  session  interrupted  by  short  vacations.  The 
President  of  the  Chamber  corresponds  almost  exactly  to  our 
Speaker  of  the  House.  The  Deputies  are  divided  into 'commis- 
sions'which  have  the  same  duties  in  preparing  legislation  thai  our 
Congressional  committees  do,  but  theyalso  exercise  a  control  over 
administration.  For,  as  Bryce  puts  it,  'they  can  inquire  into 
all  the  work  of  the  department,  summoning  its  functionaries 
before  them  and  recommending  or  refusing  the  measures  the 
department  desires.'  Each  commission  is  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives of  each  of  the  political  groups  into  which  the  Chamber 
is  divided.  There  are  nine  groups  in  the  present  ('handier. 
Most,  of  these  groups,  by  the  way,  have  little  or  no  connec- 
tion with  any  national  party." 

"How  does  a  man  get  to  be 
a  Deputy?" 

"Well,  in  the  first  place,  he 
does  not  need  to  be  a  resident 
in  his  district,  altho  he  is 
likely  to  become  Parliamen- 
tary 'timber'  through  local 
prominence.  Personality  counts 
a  great  deal  before  elec- 
tion. Altho  a  candidate 
may  be  put  forward  by  the 
local  party  committee,  he 
generally  bids  for  votes  by 
talking  of  service  to  his  con- 
stituency. Once  elected,  he 
must  fake  very  good  care  of 
the  interests  of  the  individual 
residents  of  his  constitutency, 
to  keep  in  office.  Let  me  read 
a,  couple  of  paragraphs  in 
which  Bryce  describes  tho  lit';' 
of  a  Deputy: 


Briand  resigned.  President  Millerand  selected  Raymond  Poin- 
eare,  who  had  been  I  .Hand's  chief  crit  ic,  and  who  had  a  Btrong 
parliamentary  following,  besides,  of  course,  being  a  man  of  out- 
standing ability  and  rare  political  experience.  I  have  a  news- 
paper clipping  which  gives  the  Poincare'  Cabinet   as  follows: 

Premier  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs — M.  Poincarfi. 

Justice  and  Alsace-Lorraine     Louis  Barthou. 

interior    M.  Manourj . 

Finance     Charles  de  Lastcyrfe. 

War  and  Pensions     Andre"  Baginot. 

Marine— M.  Raiberti. 

Agriculture — Adolphe  <  !heron. 

Labor   -  Uexandre  Berard. 

Instructions  -Leon  Berard. 

Polonies  — Alhcrt  Sarraul. 

Public  Works — M.  Le  Trocqupr. 

Commerce  — Lucien  Diot. 

Liberated  Regions     \l.  Relbel. 
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"  'Every  kind  of  service  is 
expected  from  him.  He  must 
obtain  decorations  for  his  lead- 
ing supporters,  and  find  a  start 
in  life  for  their  sons  and  sons-in- 
law.  Minor  posts  under  Gov- 
ernment and  licenses  to  sell  tobacco  have  to  be  secured  for  the  rank 
and  file.  All  sorts  of  commissions  to  be  performed  in  Paris  are 
expected  from  him,  down  to  the  choice  of  a  wet  nurse  or  the 
purchase  of  an  umbrella.  Several  hours  of  his  day  are  con- 
sumed in  replying  to  the  letters  which  pour  in  upon  him,  besides 
I  he  time  which  must  be  given  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  behests  he 
receives. 

'  'This  is  slavery.  Hut  there  are  compensations.  Apart  from 
his  salary,  which  to  the  average  member  is  a  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered, he  has  power.  He  is  one  of  the  nine  hundred  odd  who 
rule  Prance.  Tho  he  is  the  servant  of  his  electors,  he  is 
Of  ten  also  their  master,  respected  and  deferred  to  in  his  district, 
lie  is  the  fountain  of  honor,  the  dispenser  of  patronage,  in- 
spiring a-  lively  sense  of  favors  to  come.  So  long  as  he  helps  the 
Department  and  his  friends  in  it,  to  the  satisfaction  of  their 
desires,  he  is  not  likely  to  be  disturbed,  unless  some  sudden 
revulsion  of  political  sentiment  should  sweep  over  the  country.' 

"It  wouldn't  take  long  for  an  American  Congressman  to  get 
used  to  I  hat   life." 

"No,  but  the  Deputy  is  immensely  more  powerful  than 
a,  Congressman,  because  of  his  control  over  the  executive.  Upon 
the  resignation  of  a  Premier  the  President  selects  some  promi- 
nent member  of  Parliament,  generally  of  the  chamber,  who  is 
thought  to  be  able  to  command  a  majority  following  in  the  Cham- 
ber, and  asks  him  to  form  a  new  Ministry.  The  latter  makes  up 
his  Cabinet  partly  from  his  own  group,  partly  from  other  groups 
which    he    thinks    will    work    together    politically.      Thus    when 


ON    THE    HOCKS. 

— -Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 


"Five  of  these  members  are 
holdovers  from  the  Briand 
( !abinet.  Such  'holdover'  ap- 
point ments  and  the  permanent 
departmental        organizations 

furnish  a  much-needed  element 
of  continuity.  For.  as  an 
insurance  agent  would  Bay, 
the  expectation  of  life'  of  a 
French  Ministry  is  short.  Be- 
tween 1875  and  1<)14  there 
were  is  administrations  with 
an  average  duration  of  nine 
months  and  twenty-two  days. 
As  ioTig  as  the  supporting 
'block'  of  parliamentary 
groups  holds  together,  a  Min- 
istry is  safe.  Hut  any  mistake 
made  by  a  Minister,  any  of- 
fense given  to  any  section  of 
public  opinion,  leads.  in 
Hryce's  words,  'to  animated 
debates  which  may  shake  the 
Ministry  if  it  be  weak  or  ac- 
centuate hostility  if  it  is  de- 
fiant.' There  are  several  de- 
\  ices  by  which  Parliament 
controls  the  Ministry.  Minis- 
ters may  lie  compelled  to  answer  oral  or  written  questions;  or 
to  furnish  explanations  in  response  to  a  speech  of  attack,  this 
process  being  known  as  'interpellation.'  As  Hryce  remarks, 
'these  interpellations  are  the  (ield-days  of  politics,  rousing  the 
greatest  excitement  and  drawing  crowds  of  spectators."  The 
debate  usually  ends  with  a  vote  expressing  confidence  or  lack  of 
confidence,  upon  which  the  fate  of  the  whole  Ministry  or  some 
particular  Minister  hangs.  Unlike  the  English  procedure,  the 
Ministry  has  no  appeal  to  the  people.  The  power  of  a  Minister 
is  great,  but  it  is  diminished  by  the  existence  of  the  highly 
organized  permanent  bureaucracy  of  which  he  is  the  head. 
The  President  of  the  Council  is.  of  course,  the  real  head  of 
the  state.  Before  you  go,  glance  at  this  list  from  K.  L. 
Buell's  "Contemporary  French  Politics"  (Appleton),  showing 
the  make-up  of  the  present  Chamber,  a  Chamber,  I  should 
add,  with  366  members  strongly  anti-Socialist: 

Republican  and  Social  Action.  ir,  members 

Republican  Democratic  Entento.  183 

Republican  Democratic  Left            93 

independents                                     2S 

"  Nbn-inscrits '  .  i'i 

Radical  and  Radical  Socialists S6 

t  nifled  socialists 68 

Republicans  of  Left                                            61 

Republican  socialists  .  .  26 

Total  Membership  613 
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THE  FRENCH  ARMY  AND  NAVY  TODAY 


FRANCE  OF  THE  SCANT  FORTY  MILLIONS  sent 
the  flower  of  her  young  manhood  to  repel  the  invasion 
by  the  mighty  Teutonic  Empire.  It  was  youth  that 
fought  the  long,  stubborn  retreat  from  the  Belgian  frontier 
and  stemmed  the  tide  at  the  Battle  of  the  Marne.  It  was  young 
middle-age  that  hurried  to  the  defense  of  Verdun.  The  four 
years  of  strife  cost  the  nation  four  million  men — 1,364,000 
killed,  740,000  mutilated,  and  3,000,000  wounded.  Yet  to-day, 
a  little  more  than  three  years  after  the  signing  of  the  Armis- 
tice, close  military  observers 
credit  France  with  an  available 
military  man-power  of  approx- 
imately 5,000,000.  Truly,  as 
Kipling  wrote  in  his  amazingly 
prophetical  poem  of  1913,  she  is 
a  nation  "terrible  with  strength 
renewed  from  her  tireless  soil." 
But  an  army  is  not  merely  a 
matter  of  man-power,  or  it 
might  be  built  up  in  a  day.  Its 
first  line  is  its  Regular  troops 
with  the  colors,  in  the  case  of 
the  present  French  Army,  the 
picked  body  that,  at  almost  a 
moment's  notice,  could  be  used 
to  force  Germany  to  comply 
with  the  conditions  of  the  peace. 
That  picked  body  is,  according 
to  recent  editorial  utterance  in 
the  New  York  Tribune,  not 
simply  the  agent  of  France,  bul 
the  agent  of  all  the  nations 
that  helped  to  defeat  Germany. 
Roughly  speaking,  this  first  line 

consists  of  some  (100,000  troops.  Add  to  this  the  120,000  native 
troops  in  North  Africa,  and  the  110,01)0  native  troops  in  the 
other  colonies,  and  there  is  a  standing  Army  of  approximately 
N30.000  men.  Behind  this  Army  is  the  trained  reserve,  con- 
sisting of  2,000,000  of  the  Active  Reserve;  1,200,000  of  the 
Territorial  Army,  and  1,200,000  of  the  Territorial  Reserve. 

In  the  weeks  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  war  there  was 
hot  discussion  between  the  Socialists  and  the  Militarists  as  to 
whether  the  period  of  service  with  the  colors  should  be  of  two 
years  or  three.     A  recent  change  in  the  Military  Service  Law 
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This  diagram  illustrates  the  relative  strength  of  the  various  armies 
per  million  population — indicating  their  relative  strength  as  a  police 
force,  as   well  as  showing   what    portion  of   each    million  has  been  or- 
ganized into  reserves  for  instant  mobilization  in  event  of  war. 


provides  for  eighteen  months'  service  in  the  active  Army,  and 
twelve  and  one  half  years  in  the  reserve  of  the  active  Army. 
At  present  the  men  are  conscripted  at  the  age  of  twenty,  serve 
three  years,  and  at  twenty  three  go  back  to  civilian  life,  tho 
remaining  till  they  are  thirty-four  subject  to  immediate  call 
as  active  Reservists.  At  the  present  time  there  are  twelve 
classes  in  reserve  instead  of  eleven  as  heretofore.  The  change 
from  three  years  to  eighteen  months  of  active  service  takes 
place  next  May,  when  only  one-half  of  the  1922  class  will  be 
called.  As  the  classes  approximate  260,000  the  next  increment 
will  be  130.000.      The  strength  of  the  Army  in  April,  1922,  will 

then  be  650,000;  in  May,  780,- 
000;  and  in  November  will  come 
the  second  contingent  of  the 
class  of  1922.  A  Frenchman  is 
not  through  with  his  military 
obligations  when  he  has  finished 
with  the  active  reserve.  Be- 
tween the  ages  of  thirty-four  and 
forty  he  belongs  to  the  Terri- 
torial Army,  and  afterwards, 
from  forty-one  to  forty-seven, 
inclusive,  to  the  Territorial  Re- 
serves. 

The  French  Army  in  France 
and  North  Africa  is  organized 
in  twenty-one  corps.  The  bulk 
of  that  Army,  or  approximately 
460,000  men,  are  in  the  ninety- 
odd  departments  that  make  up 
France.  Probably  80,000  are 
along  the  Rhine,  and  another 
12,000  in  the  Saar  Basin  and  the 
Upper  Silesia  Plebiscite  Area. 
In  Algeria  there  are  80,000;  in 
the  French  zone  of  Morocco 
90,000;  in  Tunis  25,000;  and  in 
Constantinople  and  Syria  70,000, 
altho  the  troops  in  the  Levant 
are  being  gradually  withdrawn 
as  the  expense  of  maintaining 
them  i°  '^oo  great.  There  are 
also  scattered  bodies  of  troops  in  China  and  in  smaller  French 
colonies. 

Altho  the  corps  composing  the  Army  of  Occupation  are 
made  up  each  of  two  four-regiment  divisions,  the  normal  French 
army  corps  is  one  of  two-  or  three-regiment  divisions.  The  nor- 
mal war  organization  of  a  division  is  three  regiments  of  infantry; 
one  regiment  (36  guns)  of  the  famous  "75's";  one  group  (12 
guns)  of  the  "155's";  one  squadron  of  cavalry;  one  battalion 
of  engineers;  trains;  and  medical  units.  The  Lebel  is  the  rifle 
of  the  infantry,  and  the  cavalry  and  engineers  are  armed  with 
carbines  of  the  same  model.  For  artillery  service  the  "75's" 
and  "155"  howitzers  are  the  pieces  generally  used.     Of  pieces 
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A  HAT  THAT  WAS  MADE  IN  GERMANY. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York    World 


PUT    rOUHSELJ     is    Ill.lt    PLACE. 

— Halladay  in  the  Providence  Journal. 
OPPOSITE   VIEWS  OF  "FRENCH  MILITARISM." 


of  all  calibers  there  are  about  11,500  and  4,000  trench  mortars 
available.  The  Renault  type  of  tank  predominates.  The  air 
service  consists  of  15,000  airplanes,  ten  small  dirigibles,  and 
twenty  balloons. 

In  the  event  of  crisis,  how  long  woidd  it.  take  the  French  Army 
to  be  in  the  field?  The  troops  on  the  Rhine  could  be  used  at 
once.  In  three  days  the  frontier  corps  could  be  mobilized  and 
at  the  point  of  conflict.  In  1914  it  required  twelve  days  for  the 
active  and  reserve  divisions  to  take  station.  Now  the  active 
divisions  could  be  entrained  by  the  fourth  and  fifth  days  of 
mobilization,  and  the  reserve  divisions  by  the  eighth,  ninth 
and  tenth.  Of  the  5,000,000  available  men  more  than  4,000,000 
or  approximately  eighty  per  cent,  are  reservists  or  territorials, 
that  is,  men  between  the  ages. of  twenty-two  and  forty-eight. 
Every  one  of  these  men  has  always  exact  instructions  for  re- 
porting for  duty.  Thus  by  means  of  telegraphic  notification 
of  mobilization  all  the  units  of  the  Army  should  be  assembled 
according  to  a  definite  and  prearranged  schedule.  Provision 
is  also  made  for  the  quick  transportation  of  troops  from 
Africa. 

The  traditions  of  Napoleon  still  hold  in  the  French  Army  in 
that  the  branch  of  service  of  the  first  Emperor,  the  artillery,  is 
made  the  corps  d' elite.  Artillery  is  counted  on  to  play  the  great 
part  in  both  offense  and  defense,  the  infantry  being  relegated 
to  a  role  that  depends  always  on  artillery  cooperation. 

Just  now  France's  stand  for  the  retention  of  the  submarine 
is  the  subject  of  world-wide  discussion.  Stephanne  Lauzanne, 
the  editor  of  the  Paris  Matin,  in  defending  his  country's  atti- 
tude, considers  the  future.     He  writes: 

"Nobody  can  say  what  a  naval  war  in  ten  or  twenty  years  will 
be  like,  but  anybody  can  say  that  it  will  be  entirely  different 
from  naval  wars  in  the  past.  Tons  of  explosives  with  airplanes 
as  guides  will  be  poured  on  capital  ships  from  a  distance  which 
may  reach  twenty  or  thirty  miles.  Hundreds  and  perhaps  thou- 
sands of  airplanes  will  attack  the  big  super-dreadnoughts.  Their 
fate  will  be  sealed  beforehand.  Their  only  way  of  escaping 
destruction  will  be  to  disappear  under  the  water.  All  the  ships, 
large  or  small,  in  the  future  naval  war  will  have  to  be  submarines 
or  not  be." 

Without  condemning  or  endorsing  the  French  attitude,  what 
seems  to  he  the  general  direction  of  the  French  naval  aims'.' 
Her  sea  power,  which  goes  hack  to  Cardinal  Richelieu,  is  unques- 
tionably greatly  reduced.  This  is  due  both  to  serious  losses 
during  the  war,  and  to  stagnation  of  naval  construction.  Her 
tonnage  in  existing  capital  ships,  according  to  the  best  authori- 


ties, and  indicated  by  the  accompanying  chart,  is  28/5, 92:},  as 
against  1,031,000  for  Great  Britain;  628,390  for  the  United 
States;  359,820  for  Japan;  and  250,760  for  Italy.  Fourth  in 
tonnage  among  these  powers  she  is  fifth  in  guns  of  twelve-inch 
caliber,  or  greater.  Yet  she  feels  the  necessity  of  having  a 
strength  on  the  water  that  will  protect  her  communications 
with  her  colonies,  release  her  from  any  dependence  upon  Eng- 
land, and  give  her  a  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  equal  to  that 
of  Italy. 

Admiral  Le  Bon  of  the  French  Navy  summed  up  the  situation 
from  the  French  point  of  view  at  a  reception  given  in  his  honor 
in  New  York  City  on  January  20.  He  emphasized  the  French 
colonial  problem: 

"France  has  a  colonial  population  of  00,000,000,  against  40,- 
000,000  at  home,  a  colonial  acreage  of  13,000.(X)0  square  kilo- 
metres, as  compared  with  the  9.000,000  of  the  United  States. 
France,  the  world's  second  colonial  power,  is  dependent  for 
her  life  on  communication  with  her  colonies. 

"France  at  present  has  only  fifty  submarines  and  must  build 
forty  more  to  carry  out  her  plans.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  she  has  built  but  the.  while  since  the  armistice  the  United 
States  has  built  forty-lour,  and  is  building  forty-two  more,  and 
Great  Britain  has  built  forty-one.  France  needs  a  navy  to 
protect  her  lony:  coast-line.  When  she  lost  first  place  among 
sea  powers,  she  lost  her  finest  colonies,  Canada  and  India.  We 
hear  it  said  that  France  has  no  more  enemies  on  the  seas,  but 
to  this  we  might  answer  that  the  United  States.  Creat  Britain 
and  Japan  have  no  more  enemies  on  the  seas  than  France  has. 
Since  the  armistice  France  has  built  only  9.000  tons  for  her 
Navy,  as  against  1.177.000  for  the  United  States.  400.000  for 
Great  Britain,  and  300. 000  for  Japan." 

The  personnel  of  the  present  French  fleet  consists  of  about 
3, .*)()()  officers  and  53,000  petty  officers  and  enlisted  men. 

In  all  France  has  in  commission  112  naval  units,  aggregating 
about  540,000  tons.  But  these  units  are  mostly  old.  there  having 
been,  with  the  exception  of  the  new  aircraft  carrier,  no  con- 
struction since  Fill.  There  are  11  battleships  of  the  first  and 
second  line,  ].">  cruisers  and  light  cruisers,  some  of  them  ex- 
German  or  ex-Austrian  ships:  about  45  destroyers,  and  40  sub- 
marines. The  air  branch  of  the  service  consists  of  120  airplanes 
and  seaplanes,  and  1  rigid  and  10  non-rigid  dirigibles.  Plans 
for  future  construction  call  for  only  33  more  ships  of  a  total 
tonnage  of  65,000.  Only  12  new  submarines  are  projected, 
these  submarines  to  average  little  more  than  a  thousand  tons 
apiece. 
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MEN   WHO    ARE    MAKING   MODERN    FRANCE 


Till!  PECULIARLY  ELECTRIC  ATMOSPHERE  of 
France,  biographers  find,  tends  to  produce  an  electric, 
brilliant  sort  of  statesman.  Modern  France  owes  little 
to  "sons  of  thunder,"  much  to  scientific  leaders  who,  taking  a 
hint  from  our  own  Ben  Franklin,  have  been  able  to  draw  elec- 
tricity out  of  the  clouds  and  tame  it.  "The  occasion  produce^ 
the  man  more  often,  perhaps,  in  the  political  than  in  any  other 
Held,"  writes  E.  H.  Barker,  in  his  study,  "France  of  the  French" 
(Seribner's),  and  the  frequent  dramatic  crises  in  recent  French 
history  have  found  statesmen  capable  of  measuring  up  to  them. 
He  recalls  the  brilliant  group  of  statesmen  produced  by  the 
disastrous  struggle  of  1870  with  Germany — 
Thiers,  Gambetti,  Jules  Favre,  Jules  Simon, 
Clemenceau.  "Georges  Clemenceau,"  he 
adds,  "is  the  only  one  of  them  who  to-day 
plays  a  prominent  part  in  the  arena  of 
public  affairs.  .  .  .  He  is,  by  his  links  with 
the  past,  the  most  interesting  political 
figure  in  France  to-day.  He  is  a  man  who 
has  lived  with  his  time  so  thoroughly  that 
his  times  live  in  him." 

More  than  eighty  years  old,  living  the 
life  of  a  hermit,  as  he  himself  says,  in  a 
■  cabin  on  the  sandy,  northeast  shore  of  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  Clemenceau  is  still  the  center 
of  the  group  of  men  who  may  lie  called  the 
makers  of  the  France  of  to-day.  His  country 
summoned  him,  as  Rome  once  summoned 
Cincinnatus,  in  his  old  age.  "The  Tiger," 
as  they  call  him,  "this  aged  politician  with 
the  power  of  a  young  Napoleon  .  .  .  took 
the  helm  when  the  stoicism  of  France  was 
undermined  by  treason,  dissension  and  in- 
trigue." In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  what 
his  policy  as  Premier  would  lie,  the  veteran 
of  six  or  seven  duels  shouted  this  defiance: 


Premier  of  Franct 
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Till';   TIGER,"  AT  80. 


"My  policy  is  victory!  Home  polities'.'  I 
wage  war.  Foreign  politics'.'  I  wage  war. 
Russia  betrays  us?  I  continue  to  wage  war. 
We  will  fight  before  Paris;  we  will  fight 
behind   Paris;  we  will   fight,   if  necessary,  to 

the  Pyrenees.     I  will  continue  till   the   very  last    quarter  of  an 
hour,  because  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour  will  he  ours!" 

"He  will  stand  out  in  history  as  the  greatest  statesman  of  the 
'  rreatest  War."  This  is  the  concluding  sentence  of  an  authorized 
biography  by  II.  M.  Hyndman,  the  English  Socialist  leader, 
on  "Clemenceau,  the  Man  and  His  Time"  (Stokes).  As  for 
the  life  of  the  old  Tiger  to-day,  to  translate  from  a  French  inter- 
viewer, writing  in  U Illustration  (Paris),  who  visited  Clemenceau 
on  his  eighl  ie1  h  birl  hday: 

"We  ascended  a  sand  dune,  from  which  the  horizon  spread. 
'Here  is  all  my  domain,'  said  the  old  man.  'On  the  left  that 
ma^s  lo^t  in  mist  is  the  Island  of  Re.  Straight  before  us  is 
Mexico,  the  country  nearest  me.  So  if  I  wish  to  bother  about 
what  is  passing  elsewhere,  I  may  know  first  what  is  going  on  in 
Mexico.  Now  I  waul  fco  -how  you  my  gardening.  I  want  to 
put  dune  (lowers  all  around  my  house  and  also  some  trees  to 
give  a  bit  of  shade.  bast  year  I  wasn't  lucky.  The  greater 
part  of  those  that  I  planted  are  dead — but  I  am  going  to 
replace  them  this  year.  You  see,  I  am  an  octogenarian  who 
plants!" 

(')cmenceau  was  a  Socialist  in  his  youth;  and  so  was  Alexandre 
Millerand,  the  present  Presidenl  of  the  Republic.  So  also  were 
Briand  and  Viviani,  and  manj  other  leaders  of  the  France  of 
to-day,  but  Millerand  has  been  accused  of  leaving  his  Socialism 
further  behind  than  have  most  of  his  comrades.     To  him  belongs 


Clemenceau  is  living  t he  life  of  a 
hermit  in  a  little  seaside  cabin,  but 
hi'  is  "an  octogenarian  who  plants," 
as  he  told  a  recent  interviewer  who 
found  him  setting  out  pine  trees, 
and   he   is  still   a    power   in   his   land. 


the  honor,  notes  Mr.  Barker,  of  being  the  first  Socialist  who 
attained  the  rank  of  Minister  in  France.  The  writer  adds, 
"born  in  1S60,  the  rose  of  youth  (in  politics)  still  blooms  upon 
him."  "If  Alexandre  Millerand  has  an  ambition  left  un- 
satisfied," writes  a  correspondent  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  "he 
has  not  put  it  in  words."     For — 

"The  two  ends  he  sought  to  have  both   been  accomplished. 

He  has  been  Premier  and  he  is  now  President. 

"Some  men  can  lie  under  the  tree  and  the  apples  will  fall  into 

their  mouths.     So  it  would  almost  seem  to  be  with  Millerand. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  he  exprest  the  ambition  to  become 
and  President  of  the  Republic.  Ten  years 
later  he  was  expelled  from  the  branch  of  the 
Socialist  party  that  had  been  electing  him  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  fifteen  years,  and 
in  another  five  years  he  was  officially  ex- 
pelled from  the  Socialist  party  of  France." 

He  was  accused  of  being  bull-headed,  as 
well  as  a  man  with  "a  perfect  genius  of 
cutting  his  coat  to  suit  his  cloth."  How- 
ever, concludes  his  newspaper  biographer: 

"Millerand's  career  illustrates  something 
besides  the  Newtonian  theory  of  the  law  of 
gravity  and  the  triumph  of  bull-headedness. 
It  shows  with  the  development  of  the  states- 
man's mind  from  left  to  right — speaking  in 
the  terms  of  politics:  the  beginning  at  the 
extreme  left  as  the  youthful  enthusiast 
dreams  in  the  abstract  terms  of  the  universe 
and  the  Internationale  and  the  swing  to  the 
right  as  the  abstract  ideal  of  the  Inter- 
nationale changes  to  the  concrete  entity  of 
the  nation." 

"A  composite  likeness  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt and  Elihu  Root"  seems,  to  one  inter- 
viewer, a  descriptive  phrase  that  gives  "some 
faint  conception  of  the  intellectual  make-up 
of  Raymond  Poincare,"  present  Premier  of 
France.  As  a  corporation  lawyer  of  the 
highest  standing,  the  writer  continues  in 
the  New  York  World: 


"He  reflects  the  cool  logic  and  sagacious 
insight  into  complex  things  that  are  so  char- 
act  eristic  of  Mr.  Root.  As  a  politician  and  writer  he  manifests 
a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  a  dexterity  in  the  handling  of 
difficult  developments,  and  a  strenuous  tenacity  of  purpose  that 
tire  astonishingly  Rooseveltian.  Withal,  he  is,  as  Roosevelt  was 
and  Root  has  always  been,  a  candid  nationalist — a  believer,  that 
is,  in  the  doctrine  that  ranks  devotion  to  the  interests  of  one's 
own  country  above  all  other  virtues. 

"Poincare  thinks  and  talks  only  in  terms  of  France.  He  is 
interested  solely  in  the  welfare  of  the  French  nation.  Humanity 
as  a  whole  has  no  concrete  meaning  for  him.  When  he  goes  in  for 
international  cooperation  such  as,  for  instance,  the  League  of 
Nations,  it  is  with  the  idea  of  advancing  French  aims,  never  with 
a  view  to  the  betterment  of  mankind  in  general." 

Poincare  was  born  at  Bar-le-Duc,  on  August  20,  1800,  and 
Bar-le-Duc  "is  just  behind  the  southern  fringe  of  that  grim 
forest  of  the  Argonne,  in  whose  dark  glades  the  fighting  men 
of  France,  throughout  all  history,  have  withstood  the  onrush 
of  Teuton  hordes."  This  explains  the  Premier's  character,  at 
least  in  part,  for — 

"The  Poincares  are  old  Lorraine  stock,  with  this  fear  of  the 
invader  deep  rooted  in  them  for  centuries.  When  young  Ray- 
mond was  ten  the  battle  of  Sedan  was  fought  a  few  miles  north 
of  his  home,  and  the  Prussians  marched  triumphantly  through 
Bar-le-Duc  to  Paris.  German  soldiers  were  quartered  in  his 
parents'  house.  Forty-five  years  later  his  country  place  at  Cam- 
pigny,  tin  old  family  estate,  was  battered  to  bits  by  German 
ar1  illery  on  the  Mouse." 

"No  man,"  says  a  candid  critic,  "can  lie  as  wicked  as  Aristide 
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Briawl  looks."  Th<;  recently  displaced  Premier,  and  continuing 
leader  of  a  Strong  minority  in  his  native  France,  is  reported  to 
have  the  air  of  a  "swarthy,  shaggy,  mountain  bandit,  dresl 
in  clergyman's  clothes  salvaged  from  the  last  year's  loot  of  a 
missionary  caravan."  A  newspaper  writer,  concluding  a  brief 
appreciation  of  the  delegates  at  the  recent  Washington  Con- 
ference, declared  that  "if,  at  some  public  ceremony  in  Wash- 
ington, Briand  should  become  separated  from  the  other  digni- 
taries, and  should  try  to 
push  his  way  through  the 
police  lines  to  rejoin  them, 
a  Washington  cop,  in  the 
holy  fear  of  Bolsheviki, 
Anarchists  and  bombists, 
would  be  justified  in  ar- 
resting the  French  Premier 
as  the  most  dangerous 
looking  character  he  ever 
saw."  The  writer  con- 
tinues his  observations  in 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle: 

"The  crafty,  old  half- 
shut  eyes  glitter  and  shift 
from  side  to  side  like  those 
of  a  man  in  a  movie 
knife  melee  registering 
'Trapped!  But  I'll  foil 
'hem  yet!'  Rheumatism, 
or  perhaps  it  is  merely  the 
stoop  of  advancing  age, 
has  drawn  up  his  shoulders, 
and  has  pulled  the  shaggy 
old  head  to  one  side.  One 
almost  expects  to  hear  a 
'  ( I r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r ! '  fro  m 
beneath  the  lank,  black 
mustaches.  At  times  one 
does.  When  angry,  the 
French  Premier  talks 
through  closed  teeth  in  a  throaty  growl  that  sounds  as  one  would 
expect  it  to — coming  from  under  those  mustaches  and  that 
surly  frown. 

"fierce  as  he  appears,  however,  Briand  is  one  of  the  hast 
violent  of  men.  He  is  known  as  'the  Charmer'  because  of  his 
ability  to  go  before  a  hostile  Parliament  and  talk  it  around  until 
it  cheers  for  him  and  his  point  of  view.  Turning  defeat  into 
victory  is  his  specialty." 

The  ex-Premier  is  fifty-nine  years  old  and  "good  for  a  long 
time  yet,"  as  he  is  said  to  have  remarked  when  the  recent  vote 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  sent  him  back  to  private  life. 
Like  most  of  the  other  leading  statesmen  in  France,  he  is  funda- 
mentally a  Socialist,  or  at  least  his  early  life  was  spent  in  that- 
political  faith,  and  he  is  to-day  considered  a  Liberal,  as  opposed 
to  the  more  conservative  Poincare,  who  now  holds  the  reins 
of  power.  It  was  the  struggle  with  the  Church,  says  a  student 
of  French  statesmen  and  politicians,  that  first  brought  Briand 
into  public  notice. 

Bene  Viviani,  another  ex-Premier,  was  also  a  thorough-going 
Socialist  in  his  youth,  but  '.'catch  a  rabid  Socialist,"  advises  the 
New  York  Sun,  "who  is  practical  enough  to  enter  into  politics, 
and  you  have  an  invaluable  citizen."  Probably,  the  writer  goes  on: 

"One  of  the  reasons  why  Viviani  has  been  so  prominent  is  that 
he  refused  to  be  dominated  by  his  political  sect.  He  has  had 
independence  of  character  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  break 
away  from  the  strict  line  drawn  by  Juares.  lie  has  declined  to 
accept  in  toto  the  Marxian  doctrines.  Therefore,  the  French, 
who  love  courage  in  any  form,  had  him  as  Premier  during  its 
most  I  u  mult  nous  years. 

"Viviani  has  written  into  the  French  laws  more  statutes  that 
are  socialistic  in  their  essence  than  any  other  of  his  comrades 
in  the  party.  What  is  more,  these  laws  have  been  taken  up  and 
adopted  by  other  countries  where  socialism  has  been  a  dead 
letter  so  far  as  politics  is  concerned. 
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M.  LE  PREMIER. 

Poincare,  they  say,  has  t he  hatred  of 
Germany  in  his  blood,  inherited  from 
generations  of  Lorraine  ancestors  who 
have  had  to  bear  Teuton  invasions. 


"Furthermore,  contrary  to  the  doctrine-  of  socialism,  he  has 
been  an  ardent  militarist.  5Tears  before  the  World  War  he 
besought  preparedness,  and  when  the  war  came  he  plunged 
into  the  military  activities  with  an  ardor  that  amazed  those  who 
knew  his  previous  capacity  for  work.  His  career  in  public 
life  has  been  a  vivid  Hash  across  the  pages  of  the  history  of  his 
country. 

"He  is  more  true  to  the  French  type  even  than  his  colleague, 
but  in  the  strict  sense  he  is  not  French  at  all.  He  was  born  in 
Algiers  fifty-five  years  ago.  He  has  been  aide  to  shake  off 
t  he  tradition  of  that  land  that  leisure  is  the  most  important  thing 
in  life.  The  Viviani  working  day  is  one  of  eighteen  hours,  in- 
cluding Sundays,  the  year  through.  Since  the  war  began  be 
has  limited  his  luncheon  period  to  fifteen  minutes  that  he  may 
give  added  time  to  his  country's  problems." 

During  the  fight  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  France, 
we  are  reminded,  Viviani  was  one  of  those  "who  led  the  hosts 
against  the  Vatican."  The  victory  of  the  anti-clericals  is 
credited  in  some  quarters  largely  to  the  vigor  of  Yiviani's  on- 
slaught. "His  boasted  irreligion,"  we  are  told,  "amazed  even 
France  at  that  period."     His  biographer  concludes: 

"The  war  found  him  Premier.  President  Poincare  demanded 
him  because  of  his  independence,  his  refusal  to  be  coerced  by  tin 
evil  tide  of  events.  As  with  Joffre,  the  official  pact  went 
beyond  even  his  tremendous  strides.  To  be  superseded  did 
not  carry  tin-  sting  of  relegation  to  him.  He  slept  from  the 
Premiership  to  the  office  of  Minister  of  .Justice." 

Andre  Tardieu  has  been  referred  to  so  frequently,  both  in  and 
outside  of  his  native  country  as  "the  coming  man  of  France" 
that  nearly  everybody,  says  a  New  York  Tunis  correspondent, 
is  beginning  to  believe  it.  As  the  French  High  Commissioner  to 
the  United  States  during  the  war,  in  charge  of  coordinating  th< 
action  of  our  different  missions,  and  just  recently  as  the  lead,  r 
of  the  attack  that  retired  Briand  and  as  a  supporter  of  Poincare, 
the  present  Premier,  Tar- 
dieu upheld  his  reputa- 
tion for  doing  what  he 
set  out  to  do.  lb-  is  de- 
scribed as  "a  typical 
Parisian,  correct,  well 
groomed,  genial,  consid- 
erate," with  "an  American 
capacity  for  hard  work." 
Lately  he  has  been  giv- 
ing rather  more  of  his  at- 
tention to  journalism,  it 
is  reported,  than  to  poli- 
tics, alt  ho,  of  course  most 
of  his  journalism  has  had 
a    political  trend. 

Albert  Sarraut,  Minis- 
ter of  Colonies,  left  in 
charge  of  the  French  Dele- 
gation at  (he  Washington 
Conference  by  the  de- 
parture and  resignation  of 
Briand.  and  Louis  Lou- 
cheur,  the  Minister  of  Re- 
construction, are  two 
officials  who  have  figured 
largely  in  French  politi- 
cal discussions  with  re- 
newed frequency  of  late.  Loucheur  has  represented  France 
in  the  important  financial  conferences  having  to  do  with  the 
outstanding  questions  in  the  German  reparations  problem. 
Sarraut.  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
has  held  the  offices  of  General  Counsel  of  the  Canton  of 
Lezignan  and  Under  Secretary  iif  State  for  the  Interior.  He 
has  written  on  political  subjects,  particularly  on  historical 
aspects  of  the  referendum  and  plebiscite. 


CopMIKltU',1  In    P-ii.i 

•T1IK   CHARMER 

"No  one  could  lv  as  wicked,"  say<  a 
candid  critic,  "as  Briand  looks."  The 
ex-Premier  is  shown  here  as  lie  called 
a  pleasant  greeting  to  seme  friends 
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Courtesy  of  the  American  Committee  for  Devastated  France. 

THE  MAIN   STREET  OF  ANIZY  LE   CHATEAU,   IN   THE   DEPARTMENT  OF  THE   AISNE. 
From  this  center  the  American  Committee  for  Devastated  France  directs  its  work  among  twenty-seven  near-by  villages ;  all  were  decorated  for  valor. 


FRANCE'S   DEVASTATED   AREAS,   YESTERDAY   AND   TO-DAY 

^TINE   OF  THE   MOST  PRODUCTIVE   PROVINCES  pillage  and  destruction;  every  piece  of  furniture  and  clothing, 

of  France  were  laid  waste  during  the  war,   and  the  every  trinket  and  work  of  art,  aU  copper  and  brass,  every  machine 

k  or  every  part  of  a  machine,  all  cattle  and  farming  implements, 

^     people  of  northern  France  were  confronted  with  the  anything  that  could  be  of  any  use  in  Germany,  they  carried  off. 

necessity    of  rebuilding   2,600   towns   and   villages,    according  Everything  that  was  not  carried  off,  if  it  could  be  of  economic 

to  the  figures  of  George  B.  Ford,  in  La  France  Magazine   (New  use  to  France,  they  destroyed.     It  was  then  that  they  burned 

York).     The  total  area  of  France  invaded   by   the   Germans,  and  blew  UP  the.  factories  and  flooded  the  mines.     It  was  then 

,          .     ,,                        .                                irr>nr>                 -i  that  they  scientifically  destroyed  the  industrial  towns." 

shown  in  the  accompanying  map,  was  over  15,000  square  miles —  J 

more  than  seven  per  cent,  of  the  country's  entire  area — we  are  "The  Germans  considered  it  good  technique  to  topple  over  a 

told  by  Mr.  Ford  in  his  book,  "Out  of  the  Ruins"  (Century),  smokestack  on  top  of  the  factory  itself,"  we  are  told  in  Major 

while  the  actual  devastated  area  covered  approximately  6,300  Wood's  Department  of  Commerce  bulletin,  "while  dynamite, 

square   miles.     This  included   3,400  communes,   with  a   total  the  sledge  hammer,  the  acetylene  torch,  and  fires  kindled  under 

population  of  4,700,000;  at  the  time  of  the  Armistice  this  pop-  dry   boilers  completed  the  devastation."     In  some  instances, 

illation  had  fallen  to  1,900,000.'    The  provinces,  or  departments,  he  says,  it  was  necessary  to  erect  pumping  plants  large  enough 

were  agriculturally  among  the  very  richest  in  France,  writes  to  supply  the  city  of  Trenton.  New  Jersey,  to  pump  the  water 

Mr.  Ford,  and  contained  about  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  whole  out  of  flooded  coal  mines,  and  now  that  their  work  has  been 

tillable  area  of  the  country.     The  invaded  regions  were  the  cen-  finished,  the  pumping  plants  are  a  dead  loss.     "But  facts  and 

ler  of  the  textile  industry.  figures,  however,  signify  little,"  one  writer  tells  us;  "in  order 

Four  and  a  half   million  acres  of  arable  land  were  damaged,  to  fully  realize  the  enormity  of  the  devastation,  you  must  see 

33,000  miles  of  roads  destroyed,  2,520  miles  of  railroads,  670  it  with  your  own  eyes." 

miles  of  canals  damaged,  including  450  bridges  and  115  locks.  "But  not  all  the  German  armies  could  destroy  the  spiritual 
Two  thousand  bridges,  viaducts  and  tunnels  will  have  to  be  force  of  the  French  residents  of  the  devastated  area,"  writes  the 
replaced.  All  of  the  steel  mills  and  rolling  mills  in  the  devastated  Commissioner  in  the  report  of  the  American  Committee  men- 
area,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  were  entirely  destroyed,  we  tioned  above.  "Unaided,"  he  goes  on,  "France  has  advanced 
are  told,  while  chemical  works,  iron-foundries  and  smaller  iron-  for  war  reparations  56,000,000,000  francs.  Bridges,  roads,  rail- 
working  shops  were  eighty  per  cent,  demolished.  The'mechani-  way  lines  and  telegraphs  have  been  repaired;  industries,  corn- 
eal and  electrical  industry  suffered  to  the  extent  of  ninety  per  merce  and  farmers  have  received  some  proportion  of  war  indem- 
cent.,  says  Mr.  Ford,  and  one  and  a  half  million  acres  of  forest  nities.  The  Government  has  set  up  Technical  Bureaus,  Salvage 
were  almost  obliterated.  As  Charles  P.  Wood,  an  experienced  Departments,  Distributing  Agencies,  to  clear  and  sweep  the 
mechanical  engineer,  says  in  a  report  to  the  United  States  De-  battle-scarred  land  of  war  debris."  How  well  they  are  suc- 
partment  of  Commerce:  "Nearly  all  of  the  linen  mills  of  France  ceeding  is  shown  by  a  report  by  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
were  in  the  occupied  area,  and  they  were  deliberately  ransacked  Wall  Street  Journal  of  January  7,  1922: 

and    demolished,    indicating   an   intention   on   the   part  of   the      Schools  existing  before  the  war 7,271 

invaders  to  wipe  out  the   industry   in  France  and  transfer  the      Schools  of  all  grades  reopened 6,964 

equipment  to  Germany."     The  coal  mines,  too,  reports  Major      Houses  destroyed 789,000 

Wood,  "were  worked  as  long  as  as  possible  by  the  Germans,      Repaired,    permanently  and    temporarily 3?*'J™ 

.,*■,.,.■,  ii.i.        -    •  .»    ™     a     _  Temporary  buildings  erected 4U,UU0 

then  dehberately  wrecked  before  being  given  up.      Furthermore,  populationorjnvaded  regions  in  1914  (approximately)     4,700,000 

the  invaders  "deliberately  destroyed  machine-shops  wherever      Approximate  present  population 4,056,215 

found,    and    thus    destroyed    the    means  of  repairing  damages      Agricultural  land  brought  under  tillage  (acres) 3,571,812 

elsewhere."     As  Mr.  Ford  tells  us  in  "Out  of  the  Ruins":  Highways  repaired  (miles) 28,105 

Factories  previously  existing 4,7o4 

"The  greatest  destruction  of  all  occurred  as  the  Germans      Factories  restarted .  3,769 

were  driven  back  in  the  summer  of  1918.     They  evidently  felt      Farm  buildings  rebuilt  and  repaired 46*307 

that  all  was  lost  and  that  the  time  had  come  to  harm  France      Temporary  farm  buildings  constructed 27,189 

economical! v  as  much   as  they  could.      It    was  then   that    they 

carried  out  feverishly  their  long-prepared  plans  of  systematic  M.  Maurice  Casenave,  French  Delegate  to  the  Washington 
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Parish 

THE  DEVASTATED  AREA  OF  FRANCE 

The  work  of  the  American  Committee  for 

Devastated  France  is  almost  all  in  the 

Four  Cantons  of  the  Aisne 


Conference,  also  informs 
us  that  1,760  bridges  of 
all  kinds  have  been  re- 
built,  and  1,293  tele- 
graph and  post-offices 
reopened.  All  of  which 
leads  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  to  remark  that 
"France  is  thus  cleared 
of  the  charge  that  she 
has  not  done  everything 
humanly  possible  in  the 
way  of  reconstruction." 
According  to  the  Inform- 
ation Department  of  the 
Bankers  Trust  Company, 
of  New  York,  restocking 
of  the  invaded  districts 
with  farm  animals  has 
also  progressed. 

Until  the  devastated 
areas  could  again  be 
placed  upon  a  produc- 
ing basis,  France  was  compelled  to  buy  large  quantities 
of  wheat,  sugar,  coal,  textiles,  and  other  necessities  abroad, 
we  are  told  by  M.  Casenave,  and  at  an  adverse  rate  of 
exchange.  For  this  reason,  he  points  out,  the  cost  of  re- 
construction is  weighing  heavily  upon  France.  Fifty-six 
billion  francs  have  been  advanced  by  the  "Credit  Na- 
tional" of  France,  which  Avas  created  to  raise  money  for 
reconstruction  purposes,  but  "these  payments,"  M.  Casenave 
declares,  "are  only  advances  which  ultimately  must  be 
paid  by  Germany."  The  American  Committee  for  Devas- 
tated France,  however,  has  sent  to  France  since  it  was  in- 
corporated in  New  York  donations  amounting  to  $1,382,325, 
and  supplies  valued  at  $543,654.  "With  a  fine  sense  of  values," 
notes  the  Philadelphia  North  American,  "the  Committee  saw 
the  need  for  making  agricultural  rehabilitation  a  prime  object, 
and  this  it  is  accomplishing  through  cooperative  groups  of 
fanners."  Also,  we  are  told  in  a  Paris  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  Times: 


"Great  Britain  is  donating  millions  of  dollars  to  repair,  re- 
build, or  restore  public  utilities,  houses,  villages  and  towns  in 
the  war-swept  zones  of  France.  More  than  fifty  ruined  towns  and 
villages  have  been  adopted  by  English  cities  and  towns.  London, 
for    instance,    has    adopted    Verdun     proper.     Manchester     is 
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raising  £.",0,000  to  help 
to  resurrect  the  dust- 
heap  that  was  once 
Mezieres.  Newcastle  has 
undertaken  to  provide 
£20,000  lor  Arras,  and 
Sheffield  has  adopted 
Bapaume  and  two  other 
villages. 

The       adoption       of 

French  towns  and  vil- 
lages by  American-  i< 
well  known,  and  is  not 
a  part  of  this  article. 
And  since  the  Armistice, 
writes  Mr.  Ford,  in  "'Out 
of  the  Ruins,"  we  have 
heard  of  the  adoption, 
one  after  another-,  of  this 
town  or  that  by  French 
cities  that  escaped  dam- 
age.    For  instance: 


"Bordeaux  has  adopt- 
ed Albert;  Clennonl- 
en-Argonne  has  been  adopted  by  Clermont-Ferrand;  Hove, 
by  Rambouillet ;  Pont-a-Mousson,  by  Met/;  llerpy.  by  Aries; 
Chauny  et  La  Bassee,  by  Chartres;  Arras,  by  Marseilles; 
Vouziers  has  been  adopted  by  Rennes;  St.  Laurent-Blangy, 
by  Versailles;  Suippes,  by  St.  Nazaire;  Campigny  by  Mul- 
house;  Laon  and  St.  Quentin  by  Lyon;  Pettancourl  in  the  Lor- 
raine by  the  Eleventh  Ward  of  Paris,  and  a  nameless  village 
by  Barcelona." 

But  it  is  no  light  task  that  these  English  md  French  cities 
have  undertaken.     As  we  read  in  La  France  Magazine: 

"Plans  for  whole  cities  involve  a  multitude  of  considera- 
tions. The  style  of  dwellings,  the  materials  employed,  the 
paving  of  streets,  the  bridging  of  watercourses,  the  loca- 
tion, size  and  equipment  of  schools,  of  power  plants,  of 
public  buildings,  of  transit  facilities — thess  and  a  thousand 
more  are  matters  which  require  expert  scientific  or  artistic- 
advice.  There  is  more  to  be  taken  into  account  than  mere 
housing.  More,  too,  than  simply  achieving  beauty.  The 
original  communities,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred, 
never  had  been  'planned.'  As  with  most  towns  or  villages 
in  the  old  world,  particularly  the  smaller  ones,  they  just 
grew.  Houses  had  been  set  down  haphazard,  according  to 
the  whim  of  the  owner.  The  only  convenience  considered 
was  that  of  each  individual  or  his  family.  But  to-daj  the 
convenience   of   the  community  at    large  is  to   be  considered." 


Cumtesy  of  the  American  Committee  for  Devastated  France. 

A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  <>l«'  ANI/.Y    LB   CHATEAU,    FORMERLY   AN   ARMY   BARRACKS 
Where  physicians  ami  nurses  also  hold  clinics  for  the  children  of  the  devastated  village.     This  village  is  balfwaj  between  Laon  ami  ftofeaona 
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TIES  THAT  BIND  FRANCE  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 


- — 


A" SOUVENIR  OF  FRANCO-AMERICAN  FRIEND- 
SHIP," published  in  Paris,  bears  on  its  cover  a  repre- 
sentation of  our  Statue  of  Liberty  and  this  inscription: 
"1773 — -United  for  the  Independence  of  America.  1918 — 
United  for  the  Independence  of  the  World."  But  our  War  of 
Independence  and  the  World  War  do  not  comprise  the  whole 
story  of  this  remarkable 
international  friendship,  al- 
tho  they  are  its  two  su- 
premely dramatic  chapters. 
The  discovery  and  first  settle- 
ment of  a  vast  portion  of  Avhat 
is  now  the  United  States  we 
owe  to  the  enterprise,  coinage 
and  pioneer  spirit  of  French 
explorers,  missionaries  and  fur- 
traders  of  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries.  Nine  States  west  of 
the  Allegheny  Mountains — ■ 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisi- 
ana, Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Mis- 
souri— were  first  permanently 
settled  by  the  French,  the 
records  show;  and  five  others — 
Maine,  South  Carolina,  Florida 
Arkansas  and  Texas — were 
also  first  settled  by  French 
expeditions,  but  these  settle- 
ments were  not  permanent. 

To  Rousseau,  Voltaire  and 
the  French  Encyclopedists  the 
authors  of  our  Declaration 
of  Independence  undoubtedly 
owed  a  great  deal  of  their  po- 
litical philosophy.  And  in  re- 
turn the  advent  of  the  French 
Republic  was  greatly  hastened 
by  the  example  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution.  As  Thoma< 
Jefferson  wrote  at  the  time: 
"Celebrated  writers  of  France 
and  England  had  already 
sketched  good  principles  on 
tin-  subject  of  government; 
the  American  Revolution 
seems  first  to  have  awakened 
the  thinking  part  of  the 
French  nation  in  general  from 
the     sleep     of     despotism     in 

which  they  were  sunk."  It  was  not  until  1917  and  1918, 
however,  that  our  ancient  debt  was  paid  in  a  manner  com- 
mensurate with  our  gratitude  and  our  strength,  in  what  a  French- 
man has  called  "the  most  marvelous  crusade  in  history." 

Turning  first,  for  closer  inspection,  to  the  record  of  our  in- 
debtedness to  France,  we  find  its  outstanding  feature  the  pari 
played  by  the  French  Government,  and  by  such  Frenchmen  as 
Lafayette  and  Rochambeau,  in  our  War  of  Independence.  \n 
ilia)  struggle,  wrote  Thomas  Jefferson,  "France,  aiding  us  as 
she  did,  with  money  and  forces,  shortened  much  the  time  and 
lessened  the  expense  of  blood."  But  many  Americans  of  a  later 
day,  viewing  our  Revolutionary  drama  through  a  vista  of  nearly 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  have  not  hesitated  to  attribute  to 
French  intervention  an  actually  decisive  part  in  the  outcome. 
I  lad  not  the  Bourbon  Government  sent  troops,  fleets,  munitions 
and  money  to  the  support  of  the  failing  and  desperate  American 


FRANCE'S  WAR   MONUMENT  To   AMERICA. 

To  commemorate  America's  pari  in  the  World  War,  the  French 
Government  and  the  French  people  erected  this  light-bearing  obelisk 
which  overlooks  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  Pointe  de  Grave,  near  Bor- 
deaux. The  master  sculptor  is  Bartholome,  and  his  assistants  are  all 
war  veterans.  The  cornerstone  was  laid  by  the  President  of  Franca 
on  September  6,  mm,  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Lafayette,  who 
sailed  from  Bordeaux  one  hundred  and  forty-two  years  earlier  with 
his  comrades  to  take  part  in  the  American  War  of  Independence. 


fortunes,  it  is  probable  that  Washington  would  not  have  pre- 
vailed," writes  Albert  J.  Beveridge  in  his  "Life  of  John  Marshall" 
(Houghton  Mifflin).  And  but  for  Jefferson's  receptivity  to  the 
French  political  philosophy  of  his  day,  writes  W.  C.  Brownell 
in  "French  Traits"  (Scribners),  "we  should  have  had  as  short- 
lived a  democratic  republic  as  Hamilton  prophesied  and  en- 
deavored to  compass." 

In  an  introduction  to  James 
Breck  Perkins's  "France  in 
the  American  Revolution" 
(Houghton  Mifflin),  J.  .). 
Jusserand,  French  Ambassador 
at  Washington,  resketches 
briefly  the  story  of  what 
France  did,  and  on  what  gen- 
erous terms.  Writing  in  191 1 . 
three  years  before  the  out- 
break of  the  World  War,  he 
says  in  part: 

"On  Friday  the  6th  of 
February,  1778,  plenipoten- 
tiaries met  in  Paris  to  sign  a 
treaty  for  which  there  had 
been  no  precedent  in  history, 
and  of  which  there  has  been 
no  imitation  since.  Three  of 
them  represented  a  govern- 
ment that  was  independent 
only  in  its  own  estimation; 
they  were  called  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Silas  Deane  and 
Arthur  Lee,  and  were  dele- 
gates of  the  new-born  'United 
States  of  North  America'; 
the  fourth  represented  the 
oldest  monarchy  in  Europe, 
and  was  Conrad  Gerard  de 
Rayneval,  destined  to  be  later 
the  first  diplomat  ever  accred- 
ited to  America. 

"Article  II  of  the  treaty  pro- 
vided that  'the  essential  and 
direct  end  of  the  present  de- 
fensive alliance  is  to  maintain 
effectually  the  liberty,  sover- 
eignty and  independence  abso- 
lute and  unlimited  of  the  said 
United  States.'  By  other  ar- 
ticles France  pledged  herself 
not  to  lay  down  her  arms  until 
this  independence  had  been 
achieved,  and  whatever  be 
the  delay,  cost,  or  losses,  to 
neither  claim  nor  accept  any- 
thing for  the  help  thus  pro- 
vided. She  even  specifically  consented  that  if  conquests  were 
made  in  the  northern  part  of  America,'  the  conquered  land 
would  be  annexed  to  the  United  States,  and  not  to  the  country 
which  had  settled  Canada. 

"A  treaty  of  commerce  had  been  signed  on  the  same  day,  and 
in  the  same  spirit,  France  reserving  for  herself  no  advantage,  but 
subscribing  an  agreement  to  which  any  nation,  England  included, 
would  be  welcome  to  be  a  party  when  it  chose.  France,  wrote 
Franklin,  has  'taken  no  advantage  of  our  present  difficulties  to 
exact  terms  which  we  would  not  willingly  grant  when  established 
in  prosperity  and  power.'  France,  grumbled  Mr.  de  Florida- 
blanca,  prime  minister  of  Spain,  when  the  treaties  were  read  to 
him,  'is  acting  like  Don  Quixote.' 

"The  treaties  signed  on  (he  6th  of  February,  1778,  were  cer- 
tainly unprecedented.  So  much  so  thai,  in  some  minds,  and  for 
a  long  time  (in  that  of  John  Adams,  for  example,  to  1  he  last). 
doubts  remained.  Was  that  really  possible?  Were  there  no 
secret  articles'.'  No,  there  were  none.  Would  France  keep  her 
word,  and,  if  success  was  attained,  reserve  for   herself   nothing 
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on  a  continent,  two-thirds  of  which  had  been  hers?  She  would, 
and  did,  keep  her  word.  Kven  Washington  had  had  his  doubts 
and  had  wondered,  when  time  and  again  plans  were  submitted 
to  him  for  an  action  in  Canada,  whether  there  whs  not  in  them 
'more  than  the  disinterested  zeal  of  allies '  (Nov.  II,  1778):  The 
event  proved  that  such  fears  were  groundless." 

I  )ti  the  signing  of  this  treaty  England  declared  war  on  Prance. 
But  the  old  animosity  between  France  and  England,  Mr.  Jus- 
serand  maintains,  was  the  secondary,  not  the  primary  reason  for 
France's  espousal  of  America's  cause.  While  certain  French 
statesmen  and  military  leaders  welcomed  primarily  the  chance 
to  strike  at  England,  says  Mr.  Jusserand,  "among  the  French 
people  at  large  it,  was  quite  otherwise:  the  rebellious  colonies 
were  popular,  not  because  they  wanted  to  throw  off  an  English 
yoke,  but  because  they  wanted  to  throw  off  a  yoke."  The  conse- 
quent five  years  of  war,  he  reminds  us  "cost  the  French  treasury 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-two  millions  of  dollars,"  but  while 
the  French  people  "groaned  under  the  weight  of  taxation" 
they  "never  grumbled  at  the  expense  for  such  a  cause." 

American  readers  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  here  of  the 
heroic  part  played  in  the  American  Revolution  by  the  Marquis 
de  Lafayette  and  other  young  Frenchmen  who,  without  waiting 
for  the  action  of  their  Government,  threw  themselves  heart  and 
soul  into  the  struggle  for  America's  freedom. 

Glancing  back  to  the  earlier  days  of  French  discovery  in 
America,  we  are  reminded  by  the  "Encyclopedia  Britannica" 
that  this  pioneer  work  culminated  between  1670  and  1690  in 
the  great  exploring  activity  of  Marquette,  Joliet  and  La  Salle. 
In  this  period  "the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  were  discovered 
and  their  courses  were  mainly  or  wholly  traced."  French  ex- 
plorers also  penetrated  far  into  the  regions  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  posts  were  established  at  various  points  along  the 
Great  Lakes.  During  the  first  two  decades  of  the  18th  century 
the  French  also  established  themselves  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
founding  Mobile  in  1702  and  New  Orleans  in  1718.  Between 
Quebec  and  the  Gulf  ports  they  established  a  series  of  posts, 
including  Niagara,  Detroit,  Fort  Miamee,  Fort  St.  Joseph, 
French  Fort,  and  Fort  Chartres   (opposite  St.   Louis).     Thus 


FRANCE'S  CONTRIBUTION  TO  OUR  TERRITORY. 

By  the  Louisiana  Purchase  the  United  States  in    1803  acquired  from 
France  approximately   1,000,000  square   miles  of  territory,  or  about 
live   times   the  area  of  Continental    France. 


"French  zeal  and  enterprise  had  seized  upon  the  heart  of  the 
continent,"  which  was  later  acquired  by  the  United  States 
Government  under  Jefferson  for  $15,000,000 — the  famous 
"Louisiana  Purchase"  of  1803. 

Other  French  contributions  to  our  national  development  are 
cited  by  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  French  section  of  a  recent 
historical  pageant  called,  "America's  Making."  In  a  fore- 
word to  the  program  we  are  reminded  of  the  extensive  immigra- 
tion of  French  Huguenots  into  the  British  colonies,  and  partic- 


ularly into  Massachusetts,   Rhode   Island,  New  York,  Virginia 
and  South  Carolina.     We  read  further: 

"In  later  limes  French  immigration  has  not  equaled  numeri- 
cally that  of  several  other  European  peoples,  bul  French  influ- 
ence has  never  ceased  to  be  exerted  mosl  powerfully  upon  our 


LAFAYETTE'S   SECOND  VISIT  TO   AMERICA. 
From  an  old  engraving. 


national  life.  It  is  rather  curious  that  altho  France  is  pre- 
eminently an  agricidtural  country,  the  French  in  America  have 
been  and  are  to-day  engaged  chiefly  in  manufacturing  and  me- 
chanical pusuits.  But  it  is  true  also  that  a  number  of  important 
agricultural  industries  were  first  established  by  French  settlers, 
among  them  the  cultivation  of  grapes,  cotton,  sugar,  indigo 
and  silk,  and  they  brought  the  cultivation  of  rice,  tobacco  and 
fruit-trees  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  In  the  early  days  of 
our  history  they  began  lead-mining,  copper-smelting,  bell-cast- 
ing and  sugar-refining,  and  the  Du  Pont  family  founded  their 
great  gunpowder  industry.  Later  the  French  became  largely 
represented  in  artistic  industries,  silk  manufacture,  tapestries 
dressmaking,  pottery,  jewelry. 

"In  the  Colonial  Period  the  French  were  undoubted  leaders 
in  commercial  enterprise,  and  famous  merchants  of  those  days 
are  still  remembered,  such  as  the  Faneuils,  the  Lispenards,  the 
Allaires,  the  Marquands,  the  De  Lanceys,  the  Manigaults.  The 
most  prosperous  citizens  of  this  period  were  of  French  origin. 
Many  of  them  were  honored  in  New  York  by  giving  their  names 
to  the  streets,  and  New  Yorkers  are  aware  that  many  of  the 
names  of  their  down-town  streets  are  French.  But  they  are 
not  so  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  familiar  Dutch 
names  that  stand  out  so  prominently  in  the  history  of  early 
New  York  are  merely  translations  of  French  names,  and  that 
the  De  Witts,  for  example,  were  really  descendants  of  the  Le 
Blancs,  who  had  emigrated  into  Holland  before  sailing  for 
America.  So  it  was  that  Deschamps  was  transformed  into 
Van  der  Yelde,  Du  Bois  into  Van  der  Bosch,  Chevalier  into 
Ruyter,  Le  Grand  into  De  Groot.  Hundreds  of  French  names 
also  were  anglicized  out  of  all  possibility  of  recognition,  so  that 
in  this  way.  knowledge  of  the  real  services  of  the  French  race 
here  has  been  largely  concealed. 

Turning  now  to  the  question  of  what  France  owes  to  the 
United  States,  we  realize  that  the  main  item,  American  inter- 
vention in  the  World  War.  is  too  recent  and  too  familiar  to  call 
for  more  than  mention  here.  When  we  declared  war  against 
Germany  in  1017,  Alexander  Ribot,  French  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  called  the  attention  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  the 
fact  that  "the  most  pacific  Democracy  in  the  world"  was  enter- 
ing the  war  on  France's  side,  "desiring  neither  conquest  nor 
compensation,  its  only  aim  to  contribute  toward  the  victory 
of  Right  and  Freedom." 
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AN  OUTLINE  OF  FRANCE'S  TEMPESTUOUS  HISTORY 


THE  STORY  RUNS  that  once  a  newly  enriched  but  edu- 
cationally limited  admirer  of  the  first  Napoleon,  wishing 
to  devote  certain  library  shelves  to  his  pet  subject,  gave 
an  order  to  a  dealer  to  acquire  for  him  all  the  available  books 
printed  about  the  great  Corsican.  The  first  consignment  con- 
sisted of  some  forty  thousand  volumes.  The  dealer  explained 
apologetically  that  that  was  only  a  start,  representing  merely 
those  works  that  were  convenient  to  hand.  The  next  consign- 
ment, he  hoped,  would  prove  to  be  more  adequate.    In  an  article 
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FRANCE  AT  THE  DEATH  OF  HENRY  V,  1422 
I  Second  English  Invasion 


j  Territory  which  recognized  the  English 
'  king  as  King  of  France 


Territory  which  remained 
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French  Allies  of  the  English 
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attempting  to  outline,  within  a  necessarily  limited  range,  all  of 
Prance's  stupendous  and  dramatic  history,  that  story,  with  its 
Lesson  of  humility,  naturally  comes  to  mind.  In  the  history  of 
France  Napoleon  is  but  a  chapter,  yet  forty  thousand  volumes 
meant  but  a  scratching  of  the  surface  of  that  chapter.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  story  of  the  Creation  was  told  in  ten  words: 

"All  Caul  is  divided  into  three  parts''  was  the  way  in  which 
Julius  Caesar  began  the  Commentaries  that  for  centuries  has 
been  one  of  the  pet  terrors  of  countless  generations  of  schoolboys. 
In  a  condensation  of  French  history-  those  words  make  a  service- 
able beginning.  Also,  in  another  sense,  one  might  say  "the  his- 
tory of  France  is  divided  in  four  parts."  The  first  main  period  of 
the  narrative,  as  Ernest  Dimnet  points  out  in  "French  Oram- 
mar  Made  Clear"  (Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company),  covers  the 
years  from  50  B.C.,  when  Cassar  came  and  conquered, 
■lown  through  the  Frankish  invasion  under  King  Clovis,  the 
splendor  of  Charlemagne,  to  the  time  when  his  weakly  successors 
let  fall  the  scepter  of  real  power,  and  the  Feudal  System,  which 
meant  a  France  of  thousands  of  petty  domains  in  the  hands  of 
contentious  nobles,  sprang  into  being.  That  was  in  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries,  and  in  ihe  year  987,  the  royal  authority 


had  become  so  purely  nominal  that  Hugues  Capet  confined 
the  last  descendant  of  Charlemagne  to  a  monastery,  assumed 
the  role  of  king,  and  founded  the  House  of  Capet. 

That  was  the  period  when  France  was  yet  called  Gaul.  More 
than  a  thousand  years  it  covered.  Half  a  century  before  Charle- 
magne, Charles  Martel  had  ruled.  He  it  was  who  saved  Europe 
from  the  domination  of  the  Saracen.  Had  defeat  instead  of  vic- 
tory been  the  lot  of  Charles  Martel  at  the  Battle  of  Tours  in  732, 
the  historians  assure  us,  the  doctrines  of  Mahomet  instead  of  those 
of  Christ  would  have  been  fastened  upon  the  western  world. 
Charles,  dying  in  741,  divided  his  power  between  his  sons  Carlo- 
man  and  Pepin  III.  Carloman  became  a  monk  and  Pepin  consol- 
idated the  kingdom  to  leave  it,  in  his  turn,  to  his  two  sons, 
making  the  elder,  Charles,  King  of  Austrasia.  Soon  what  had 
been  the  Frankish  Kingdom  became  the  Empire  of  Charlemagne. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  in  768,  the  Frankish  Kingdom 
stretched  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  North  Sea,  including  the  Low- 
lands and  -a  great  part  of  what  is  modern  western  Germany. 
(See  accompanying  map,  The  Empire  of  Charlemagne.)  But 
( "harlemagne,  as  Charles  soon  came  to  be  called,  undertook  fresh 
conquests,  until  his  dominion  reached  down  the  Italian  peninsu- 
la to  the  south  of  Rome,  and  to  the  eastward  included  Bavaria, 
Carinthia,  Croatia  and  Dalmatia.  It  was  far  greater  in  extent 
than  the  Empire  of  the  First  Napoleon  a  thousand  years  later; 
that  is,  of  course,  excluding  from  the  latter  those  states  not  be- 
longing to  the  Empire,  but  simply  dependent  upon  Napoleon. 
(See  map  Napoleon's  First  French  Empire,  1812.) 

The  second  main  period  of  French  history  was  from  987,  when, 
with  the  death  of  Louis  V,  the  Capetian  Dynasty  began,  down  to 
1453,  when  the  sinister  Louis  XI  ascended  the  throne.  That 
was  the  period  of  the  formation  of  modern  France.  The  maps 
of  it  show  a  France  that  was  as  puny  and  divided  as  the  France 
of  Charlemagne  had  been  great.  Those  were  the  centuries  of  the 
English  wars,  and  the  centuries  of  the  Crusades.  When,  in  106(3, 
William  the  Conqueror  went  to  the  invasion  of  England,  he  still 
retained  his  duchy  of  Normandy.  Under  Henry  II,  the  first  of 
the  Plantagenets,  English  possessions  on  French  soil  included  not 
only  Normandy,  but  all  of  the  old  provinces  of  Brittany,  Maine, 
Anjou,  Touraine,  Berry  and  Auvergne.  That  was  in  1180,  when 
the  French  Crown  Lands  were  confined  to  that  limited  region 
about  Paris  known  as  the  Isle  of  France.  Under  Henry  III 
the  English  became  lords  of  Aquitaine  and  Gascony  as  well. 
Even  greater  was  the  crisis  during  the  Hundred  Years  War 
(1)537-1453).  The  Kings  of  England  claimed  feudal  rights  to 
the  crown  of  France,  and  in  1422  Henry  VI  was  proclaimed  at 
Paris  itself  as  King  of  England  and  France.  In  1428  the 
English  occupied  all  eastern  and  northern  France  as  far  as  the 
Loire;  the  parliament  and  the  University  of  Paris  had  acknowl- 
edged the  English  king;  while  the  nominal  French  king,  Charles 
VII,  was  at  Bourges.  Then,  in  the  year  1429,  a  peasant  girl  who 
had  seen  visions  came  out  of  Domremy. 

Joan  of  Arc  had  won  back  much,  but  the  France  that  Louis 
XI  found  when  he  came  to  the  throne  in  1453,  twenty-two  years 
after  Joan's  death  in  the  Market  place  of  Rouen,  was  only  about 
half  the  size  of  the  France  of  the  present  day.  The  sly  and  furtive 
Louis  was  cruel  and  superstitious,  but  he  was  constructive. 
"A  great  king,  the  precursor  of  modern  royalty;  in  fact,  one  of 
the  monarchs  that  France  could  least  have  spared"  (Mary 
Duclaux's  "Short  History  of  France").  With  his  ascension  to 
the  throne  began  the  third  main  period  of  French  history,  the 
French  Monarchy,  which  was  to  last  till  the  death  of  Louis  XVI 
in  1793.  With  the  expulsion  of  the  English,  France  had  become 
once  more  a  great  European  Power.  Louis  devoted  himself  to 
the  task  of  unification,  of  breaking  the  power  of  strong  and 
arrogant  dukes,  and  adding  bit  by  bit  to  the  royal  territory. 
He  usually  won  by  his  favorite  method,  diplomacy,  rather  than 
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arms.  In  dealing  with  the  nobility, 
representing  the  old  feudal  system, 
he  sought  to  diminish  their  power  by 
multiplying  their  number. 

After  Louis  XI  in  turn  came 
Charles  VIII,  Louis  XII  and  Francis 
I.  With  every  succeeding  monarch 
the  throne  was  assuming  a  more 
magnificent  position  and  attitude. 
France  having  been  consolidated 
once  more,  it  was  a  matter  of  ex- 
tending her  boundaries.  Francis  I 
(1515-1547),  Henry  II  (1547-1559), 
Francis  II  (1559-1560),  Charles  IX 
(1560-1574),  and  then  with  llenry 
III  (1574-1589)  the  House  of  Valois 
ceased  to  rule  and  the  Bourbons 
came  in  with  llenry  IV  who  had 
been.  Henry  of  Navarre.  With  his 
grandson  Louis  XIV,  the  very  sum- 
mil  of  kingship  was  attained.  The 
"Sun  King"  typified  all  the  brilliant 
qualities  of  the  kings  of  France,  but 
also  their  shortcomings.  He  who  said 
so  truly,  "I  am  the  State,"  founded 
the  absolute  power,  and  thus  repre- 
sented the  apogee  of  the  third  main 
period  of  French  history.  But  he, 
too,  more  than  any  other,  contributed 
to  bring  that  period  to  an  end  by 
making  the  Revolution  of  1789  inevitable  and  even  necessary. 
He  did  not  live  to  reap  the  harvest,  nor  did  the  grandson. 
who  as  Louis  XV  succeeded  him  to  reign  for  so  many  years. 
It  was  on  his  death-bed  that  Louis  XV  said,  "After  me  the 
deluge."    And  the  deluge  came. 

The  fourth  main  period  means  contemporary  France,  that  is, 
France  from  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille  to  the  present  day. 


7j  Frankish  Kingdom  at  the  beginning 
■'■A  of  Charlemagne's  Reign,  768. 


THE  EMPIRE  OF  CHARLEMAGNE 

1  Extent  of  conquest  of  Charlemagne  at  his  death,  814. 


Peoples  tributary  to  Charlemagne. 


I 


NAPOLEON'S  FIRST  FRENCH  EMPIRE,  1812 


— 


First  French  Empire. 


^  States  dependent  on  Napoleon 


We  picture  the  Revolution  as  the  bursting  of  a  dam;  the  sponta- 
neous uprising  of  those  who  had  been  submerged  in  cities  or  had 
been  yoked  with  the  oxen  in  the  fields.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
was  the  work  of  the  middle  classes,  the  bourgeoisie,  which  used  the 
working  classes  as  a  weapon  against  the  throne  and  the  privileged 
nobility,  says  Ernest  Dimnet.  Paradoxically,  Napoleon  was  at 
once  a  despot  and  the  leader  of  the  struggle  of  his  age  against 

despotism.  The  contest  did  not  end 
with  his  fall.  The  return  of  the 
Bourbons  in  1814,  and  again  in  1815 
after  Waterloo;  the  revolution  of 
1830,  which  drove  away  a  King  of 
France  and  put  a  King  of  the 
French  (a  very  important  distinc- 
tion) in  his  place;  the  revolution  of 
1848,  which  dispensed  with  that 
King  of  the  French,  Louis-Philippe: 
the  short-lived  Second  Republic;  the 
Second  Empire  with  its  splendor 
and  feverish  unrest:  all  these  were 
but  a  continuation  of  the  struggle 
which  began  in  1793  and  did  not 
end  until  the  Republic  was  solidly 
established  in  1S70.  Since,  tho  sus- 
pended through  the  period  of  the 
Greal  War.  then1  has  been  another 
struggle  taking  its  place.  In  this 
struggle  it  is  no  longer  the  bourgeo 
that  is  insurgent.  The  middle  class 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  period 
stirred  revolution  now  fears  and 
fights  it.  A  new  force,  thai  is  known 
as  Labor,  has  assumed  the  role  of 
the  bourgeoisie  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Tho  without  an>  violent 
outbreaks,  and.  as  the  war  showed, 
ready  to  unite  when  threatened  by 
B  common  foe,  the  battle  goes  on. 
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THE  FRENCH  INSTINCT  FOR  ART 


I 


r\  ART  WE  CARE  MORE  for  the  true  than  even  for 
the  beautiful."  So  said  a  French  critic.  M.  Jacques  de 
Biez,  and  the  American  William  C.  Brownell  adds  that 
"il  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  sentimental  and  poetical 
peoples  have  hitherto  wholly  surpassed  the  French  in  art, 
where  the  beautiful  is  of  even  more  importance  than  the  true; 
Italy  in  plastic  art,  for  example,  the  Germans  in  music,  the 
English   in    poetry."     These  words  were  written  in  1882  and 


.     GEROME'S   "L'EMINENCE  GRIsK 

The  honor  in  which  the  French  hold  ('.prime  i<  recognition  of  his  excellence  "in  form,  in  restraint,  in  a  certain 
felicitj  r.f  style."      'His  Graj  Eminence"  was  Father  Joseph   who  ruled  [''ranee  by  his influence  over  Richelieu. 


pectedness   and   its   aspirations,    are   overmasteringly    occupied 
with   beauty." 

Mr.  Brownell  wrote  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  but  it  is 
perhaps  questionable  if  any  writer  since  has  caused  his  book 
to  be  superseded,  tho  of  course  many  fugitive  expression- 
of  the  a ri  instinct  have  since  occurred  which  his  book  does  nol 
anticipate.  What  he  lays  down  as  a  fundamental  principle 
still  remains  true.     "French  art  interests  every  one  extremely." 

but  "moves  and  touches  so 
littleanyone  but  the  French 
themselves."  He  runs  over 
the  great  names  of  modern 
times — Rodin.  Dalou,  Car- 
peaux,  Gorot,  Courbet, 
Rousseau,  Troyon.  and  Mil- 
let, but  declares  thai  "these 
men  are  wholly  exceptional. 
not  only  in  the  possession 
of  conspicuous  genius,  but 
in  the  quality  of  their 
genius."  One  may  be  slar- 
1  led  to  read  that  "it  is  nol 
M.  Pavis  de  Chavannes 
that  Paris  really  admires, 
but  let  us  not  say  M. 
Bouguereau,  for  that  would 
be  unfair,  or  M.  ( 'abanel, 
or  even  M.  Gerome,  tho 
each  of  these  painters  is 
honored  in  his  own  country 
in  a  way  which  it  is  difficult 
for  a  foreigner  to  under- 
stand. Let  us  say  M. 
Meissonier.  M.  Meissonier 
presides  without  a  rival  in 
French     estimation     gencr- 


appear  in  Mr.  BrownelTs  ••  French  Traits"  (Charles  Seribner's 
Sons  i.  They  will  perhaps  be  disputed  by  the  French  themselves; 
in  fact,  Mr.  Brownell  shows  that  they  have  been.  "In  vain 
due-  Victor  I  Intro,  running  down  the  list  of  great  poets,  associate 
Voltaire  with  Dante  and  Shakespeare ;  in  vain  does  every  French 
writer  on  art.  having  occasion,  in  any  general  way,  to  mention 
Raphael,  habitually  add  the  name  of  Pbussin;  none  but  French- 
men are  deceived."  To  be  sure,  the  French  have  an  imposing 
muster-roll  of  greatness: 

"Corneille,   Racine.  Jouvenet,   Le  Sueur,   Lebrun,   Watteau, 

Puget.  .ban  Goujon,  Mignard.  Iloudon  are  glorious  names,  but 
they  are  not  to  be  imposed  as  names  of  the  first  class,  ranking 
with  Velasquez,  with  Rembrandt,  with  Milton.  Donatello, 
Leonardo,  Goethe,  when  it  is  'the  art  of  art'  that  is  in  question. 
What  foreigner  has  not  been  -truck  by  the  struggle  which  the 
French  canvases  in  the  Salon  Carri  of  the  Louvre  make  to 
justify  their  places  in  the  serene  and  lofty  company  of  the  great 
Flemish,  Dutch,  Venetian  masterpieces?  One  looks  at  Jouve- 
net's  fine  'Descent  from  the  Cross,'  and  thinks  of  Rubens's  at 
Antwerp,  of  Daniele  da  Volterra's  at  Rome,  of  Sodoma's  at 
Sienna,  of  Rembrandt's  at  Munich.  A  glance  from  Le  Sueur's 
sofl  'Saint  Scholastica'  to  the  gorgeous  Rubens  above  it.  from 
Poussin's  portrait  of  himself  to  Rembrandt's  'Saskia,'  from  Ri- 
gaud's  'Bossuet-  to  Holbein's  'Erasmus,'  from  ( la  spar  Poussin's 
rural  idyl  to  Giorgione's,  brings  one  into  a  wholly  different 
esthetic  atmosphere;  just  as  turning  from  'Hernani,'  or  'Leroi 
muse,'  to  Wordsworth  or  Keats,  or  from  *Fra  Diavolo'  to 
'  (  Micron,"  does  in  oilier  departments  of  fine  art.  It  is  the  change 
from  the  atmosphere  of  the  intelligence  fco  that  of  poetry,  from 
an  atmosphere  in  which  the  true  i-  insisted  on  to  the  region  where 
the  sense  of  discovery,  the  imagination,  genius  with  its  unex- 


ally;    his  qualities    are   pre- 
cisely those  which  appeal  to 
French  admiration — sanity,   flawless   workmanship,   thoroughly 
adequate   expression  of   a   wholly  clear  and  dignified   pictorial 
motive." 

French  art,  Mr.  Brownell  proceeds  to  argue,  is  "naturally 
characterized  more  by  style  than  substance."  It  insists,  we 
are  told,  upon  Avhat  Buffon  calls  "order  and  movement"  more 
than  upon  motive.     Further: 

"It  addresses  itself  to  the  intellect  mainly  rather  than  to  the 
sense  or  the  susceptibility.  French  painting  occupies  itself  more 
than  any  art  except  that  of  the  Dutch  masters  with  subtle 
values,  which  give  a  refined  intellectual  pleasure.  The  magic 
of  color  or  composition  which  moves  and  the  sensuousness  which 
charms  are  quite  lacking.  Tt  is  in  line  and  mass,  and  light  and 
shade,  and  delicate  adjustments  of  harmonious  tones  that  French 
painting  excels.  Baudry  pass  s  for  grandiose,  and  Bouguereau 
for  subtle,  spite  of  the  eclecticism  of  the  one  and  the  emptiness 
of  the  other,  fundamentally  considered,  because,  abstractedly 
and  impersonally  considered,  mass  and  line  respectively  arc  thus 
handled  by  them.  The  excess  of  a  devotion  tc  form  is  precisely 
this  traditionalism  and  inanity. 

"The  excess  of  a  devotion  to  color  is  violence.  Violence  of  any 
kind  is  instinctively  repugnant  to  the  French  sense.  It  is  Ingres, 
and  not  Delacroix,  that  permanently  attaches  and  really  interests 
his  countrymen.  Delacroix  seems  to  them  not  merely  romantic; 
he  seems  violent.  Theophile  Gautier,  himself  a  thorough 
romanticist,  calls  Tintoretto  le  roi  des  fougueux — quite  missing 
the  ineffable  sweetness  and  distinction  of  Tintoretto's  hues  and 
poetic  poses. 

"There  is  very  little  color  at  the  Salon;  altho  there  is  an 
immense  amount  of  quality,  and  of  quality  very  sapiently 
understood,  so  that  nature's  color  filtered  through  the  plein  air 
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process  is  satisfactorily  reproduced.  Yd  passed  through  the 
alembic  of  the  painter's  personality,  specially  observed,  insisted 
on,  developed,  it  rarely  is.  'Gray,'  says  M.  de  Biez  again, 
'which  is  the  color  of  the  sky  in  France,  is  also  the  color  of  truth 
itself,  of  that  truth  which  tempers  the  impetuosity  of  enthusiasm 
and  restrains  the  spirit  within  the  middle  spheres  of  precise 
reason. 

"Nothing  could  more  accurately  attest  the  French  feeling  in 
regard  to  color — the  French  distrust  of  its  riotous  potentialities. 
And,  as  when  one  looks  constantly  at  one  side 
of  any  thing  its  other  side  escapes  him,  the  Salon 
is  not  only  lacking  in  color,  but  it  frequently  illus- 
trates how  a  constant  preoccupation  with  its 
value  leads  to  toleration  of  very  disagreeable 
character  in  color.  The  light  and  dark  harmony 
is  now  and  then  perfect,  while  at  the  same  time 
charm,  perfume,  purely  sensuous  quality  is  quite 
lacking." 

Mr.  Brownell  selects  the  work  of  Gerdme  as 
illustrative  of  the  difference  between  the  French 
way    of   looking  at    things  and   our  own: 

"His  work,  largely  considered,  lacks  just  that 
element  of  reality  which  apparently  its  author 
and  his  public  conceive  to  be  its  raison  d'itre'. 
But  the  evolution  of  such  a  painter  and  his  pop- 
ularity witness  strikingly  the  culture  of  the 
environment,  where  all  serious  effort  is  soberly 
and  sanely  made,  where  every  artist  seems  occu- 
pied with  what  he  was  born  to  do,  and  where 
that  crying  disproportion  between  ambition  and 
accomplishment  characteristic  of  the  amateur 
slage  of  progress  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  M. 
(Jerome's  work  is  in  this  sense  admirably  pro- 
fessional, and  the  almost  universal  honor  in 
which  if  is  held  is  admirable  recognition  of  this 
aspect  of  it — its  excellence,  that  is  to  say,  in 
form,  in  restraint,  in  a  certain  felicity  of  style, 
often,  which  raises  it  far  above  almost  any  con- 
temporary work  of  the  kind,  and  occasionally 
(as  in  the  'Ave,  C.tsar!  Morituri  te  salutant') 
achieves  for  it  a  dramatic  distinction  bordering 
on  grandeur.  Compare  it  for  these  qualities 
with  any  work  produced  among  us  by  fellow- 
craftsmen  who  find  Gerome  terribly  deficient  in 
charm,  who  have  the  true  interests  of  art  so  much 
at  hearl  as  to  fear  compromising  them  should 
they  admit  1  he  value  of  education,  even  in  the 
absence  of  afflatus.  And  observe  the  prodigious 
difference  between  the  milieu  whose  admira- 
tion fosters  these  qualities  and  our  own,  which 
expiates  its  ignorance  of  their  importance  by 
attaching  itself  to  the  experimental  and  the 
ephemeral,  and  which  by  its  ingenuous  exaction 
of  stimulating  and  contempt  for  sustaining  viands 
is  condemned  oftenest  to  a  Barmecide  banquet  in 
the  halls  of  art." 


its  harmony,  its  taste,  its  elegance  did  not  render  it  beyond  all 
expression  stimulating  and  delightful.  The  entire  city  is  ., 
composition,  the  principle  of  fitness  in  whose  line-  and  ma 
tones,  and  local  tints  secures  elegance  in  the  ensemble.  Ele- 
gance is  embodied  by  Paris  as  perfectly  as.  according  to  Victor 
Hugo,  majesty  is  by  Rome,  beauty  by  Venice,  grace  by  \apl<  -. 
and  wealth  by  London. 

"Naturally  the  rule  of  taste  results   in    the   tyranny  of   the 
mode.     Nowhere,  perhaps,  is  fashion  so  exacting,  not  only  in 


The 


RODIN'S   "VICTOR   HUGO." 

French  are  not  to  be  judged  by  Rodin,  because  lie  is  among  a  group  'wholly 
exceptional,  not  only  in  genius  but  in  the  quality  of  their  genius." 


Elegance   is   the  final  quality  that  character- 
izes French  art  in  its  widest  scope,   and  "the  divinity   which 
presides  over  every  esthetic  shrine  is  Taste." 

"In  everything  plastic,  taste  is  universally  the  French  test  of 
excellence.  Offenses  against  taste  are  the  sins  most  shocking 
to  the  French  sense;  obedience  to  its  dictates  is  the  attitude  most 
cordially  approved  by  the  French  mind.  .  .  .  From  landscape 
gardening  to  needlework,  from  bookbindings  to  placards,  from 
the  carefully  considered  proportions  of  a  Neo-grec  palace  to  the 
moldings  on  a  block  of  builder's  buildings,  from  the  decoration 
of  a  theater  to  the  arrangement  of  a  kitchen-garden,  in  dress,  in 
amusements,  in  household  furnishings,  in  carriages,  chandeliers, 
clocks,  mirrors,  table  services — in  fine,  in  every  object  produced 
by  the  hand  of  man — is  visible  Hie  working  of  the  art  instinct 
under  the  direction  of  taste  to  the  end  of  elegance.  In  Paris 
every  vista  is  an  artistic  spectacle.  From  the  point  of  view  of  art 
nothing  in  the  world  equals  the  picture  one  sees  in  looking  toward 
the  Louvre  from  the  Arc  de  l'Etoile — unless  it  be  the  line  of  the 
boulevards,  where  the  buildings,  the  terraces,  the  shop-windows, 
the  people  combine  in  the  production  of  a  scene  from  which 
every  natural  (-lenient  except  the  sky  above  it  has  been  elim- 
inated, and  which  would  therefore  be  dazing  and  depressing  if 


dress  and  demeanor,  but  in  plastic  art  itself.  Hence  the  devel- 
opment of  schools,  the  erection  of  methods  into  systems,  the 
succession  of  romanticists  to  classicists  and  of  realists  to  both, 
the  sequence  of  academic  pre-Raphaelite,  plein  air.  impression- 
ist notions.  So  that  if  the  mass  of  French  art  is  too  conventional, 
too  little  spiritual,  too  far  separated  from  nature,  too  material 
in  a  word,  to  be  constantly  renewed  by  fresh  impulses  operating 
in  the  work  of  original  geniuses  continually  springing  up.  it 
nevertheless  always  makes  the  most  of  a  novel  view,  a  fresh 
position  by  developing,  systematizing,  and  finally  imposing  it 
as  the  mode.  .  .  . 

"Taste,  moreover,  is  universal  in  France.  It  pervades  all 
ranks.  It  dictates  the  blouse  of  the  ouvrier.  the  blue  and  white 
composure  of  the  blanchisseuse.  the  furnishing  of  a  concierg 
lodge  as  explicitly  as  it  does  the  apparel  of  the  elegante  or  the 
etiquette  of  a  salon.  It  banishes  everywhere  raggedness,  dirt, 
slovenliness,  disorder.  Having  classified  people,  so  far  as  po>>i- 
ble,  it  uniforms  them;  and  by  uniforming  the  cla><es  it  unities 
the  whole  which  the  classes  compose.  Thus  everyone  is  a 
critic,  everyone  instinctively  feels,  as  to  any  specific  thing, 
whether  or  no  it  comes  up  to  the  general  standard.  The  ft 
comer  is  a  judge  of  art,  as  in  Italy  he  is  of  beauty.      Fveryoue'a 
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instincl  is  trained  under  the  influence  of  taste  all  the  time;  which- 
ever way  one  turns  he  receives  some  imperceptible  education. 
Nature,  wilfulness,  untrammelled  self-expression,  and  sponta- 
neity are  lacking.  An  English  friend  of  mine  complained  in  dis- 
gust of  the  placidity  and  tenue  of  the  immense  crowd  at  Gam- 
betta's  funeral,  and  of  its  blue,  white,  gray,  and  black  monotone 
of  color.  An  Italian  prince  or  pauper,  raffine  or  rustic  throws 
the  concentrated  charm  of  an  absolute  unconsciousness  into  a 
look,  a  gesture,  an  attitude,  which  the  happiest  art  can  never 
hope  to  rival.  Perhaps  we  may  maintain  that  there  is  a  subtle 
order  and  harmony  in  the  fortuitous,  the  accidental,  which 
escapes  the  ordinary  eye,  and  which  the  ordinary  artist  does  not 
catch.  But  whereas  this  kind  of  harmony  is  somewhat  insub- 
stantial, and  one's  feeling  for  it  speculative  and  fanciful.  France 
presents  the  stimulating  spectacle  of  an  entire  people  convinced 
with  Senancour  that  the  tendency  to  order  should  form  'an 
essential  part  of  our  inclinations,  of  our  instinct,  like  the  tendency 
to  self-preservation  and  to  reproduction,'  and  illustrating  its 
conviction  consciously  and  unremittently  in  every  sphere  of 
life  and  art — making  indeed  an  art  of  life  itself. 

"With  this  feeling  impregnating  the  moral  atmosphere,  with 
the  architectonic  spirit  informing  all  activities,  the  1  rifling  as 
well  as  the  serious,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Paris  is  the  world's  art 
clearing-house  whither  every  one  goes  to  perfect,  or  at  least  to 
'consecrate'  his  talent,  and  the  center  of  artistic  production 
whence  art  objects  as  well  as  art  ideas  are  disseminated  through- 
out civilization.  Nor  is  it  surprizing  that  even  in  music — for 
which  the  French  have  certainly  no  special  gift,  owing  to  their 
lack  of  sentiment,  to  the  absence  of  rhythm  and  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  saccade  note  in  the  French  language  and  character 
— Paris  should  have  reached  its  indisputable  eminence.  What  is 
curious,  however,  and  what  constitutes  a  singular  criticism  of  our 
century  as  the  'heir  of  all  the  ages,'  js  that  the  least  poetic  should  be 
the  most  artistic  of  modern  peoples;  that  France,  in  fact,  which  '  in 
art  cares  more  for  the  true  than  even  for  the  beautiful,'  should  be 
the  only  country  comparable  with  the  Italy  of  the  Renaissance 
and  the  Greece  of  antiquity,  not  only  for  the  prodigious  amount, 
but  for  the  general  excellence  of  her  artistic  activity." 


REBIRTH  OF  MUSIC  IN  FRANCE 

AMONG  THE  ACKNOWLEDGED  LEADERS  of  musical 
/\  progress  stands  France.  But  this  position  she  has 
U~  \*  taken  up  but  recently.  Less  than  a  hundred  years 
ago  she  seemed  to  forget  her  glorious  past  as  a  umsical  nation 
and  fall  to  a  low  level,  "caring  little  for  anything  except  the 
shallower  typesof  operatic  or  drawing-room  music."  Thus  writes 
no  less  an  authority  than  M.  Calvocoressi,  late  editor  of  the  Revue 
Fmncaise  <le  Musique  and  lecturer  on  modern  music  at  the  Paris 
Ecole  des  Ilautes  Eludes  Sociales.  The  history  of  music  in 
France  has  some  strange  counterparts  in  her  political  career. 
She  lapsed  from  her  high  estate  under  Rameau,  and  hailed  as 
great  masters  composers  like  Meyerbeer,  Ilalevy  and  even 
Adolphe  Adam.  But  following  her  dull  period  she  has  given  birth 
to  "a  multitude  of  composers  whose  activities  in  all  branches  of 
this  art  have  raised  countless  debaces,  enthusiasm,  perplexity, 
and  anger,  but  left  few  music  lovers  indifferent."  In  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph  M.  Calvocoressi  recently  gave  a  survey  of 
French  modern  music,  noting  that  the  heraldings  of  the  Ren- 
aissance were  plain  to  the  observant,  even  in  the  days  when 
French  music  was  at  its  lowest  ebb.     We  read: 

"Barely  half  a  dozen  years  after  the  appearance  of  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony,  Berlioz  had  come  forth  with  his  Symphonie 
Fantastique — Berlioz,  the  reckless  foe  of  conventions,  and 
accessorily  of  things  more  desirable  in  music;  Berlioz,  not 
genuinely  progressive,  despite  his  revolutionary  attitudes,  but, 
altho  incapable  of  reconstructing  where  he  had  cleared  the 
ground,  a  wonderful  pioneer. 

"At  the  same  time  other  influences,  then  less  apparent,  but 
whose  far-reaching  effects  are  obvious  when  one  looks  backwards, 
were  at  work.  Chopin  and  Liszt,  whose  works  have  been  the 
chief  factor  in  the  evolution  of  instrumental  music  in  Prance  as 
well  as  in  most  other  countries,  were  in  Paris,  enjoying  a  popu- 
larity, more  social  perhaps  than  genuinely  due  to  artistic  com- 
prehension,  yet,  as  events  show,   sowing  the  good   seed.      Cesar 

Francfe  had  come  from  his  native  city  of  Liege  and  was  at  work 
iu    Pari*;,    humble,    unnoticed,   pending    the    time    when   he    was 


to  become  the  leader  of  a  school  as  remarkable  for  its  uncom- 
promising earnestness  as  for  the  way  in  which  it  has  spread  and 
progressed  under  the  leadership  of  his  pupil,  Vincent  d'Indy. 
At  an  early  period  of  his  career,  Wagner  was  in  Paris.  It  is 
difficult  to  say,  however,  whether  at  that  time  he  exercised  any 
posit ivo  influence.  Likewise,  one  may  question  whether  the 
performances  in  1845  of  excerpts  from  the  works  of  Glinka 
created  a  lasting  impression.  The  fact  remains  that  both  Wag- 
ner and  Russian  music  were  to  become  important  factors  in  the 
modern  evolution  of  French  music. 

"Among  the  first  composers  to  whom,  after  Berlioz,  the  French 
school  owes  its  progress,  Saint-Saens,  Lalo  and  Gabriel  Faure 
stand,  besides  Cesar  Franck,  foremost.  One  may  add  Gounod, 
whose  aspirations  were  perhaps  less  lofty,  but  who  introduced 
info  the  quality  of  the  more  facile  operatic  music  subtle  and 
felicitous  improvements — altho  the  style  created  by  him  was 
sadly  to  degenerate  in  the  hands  of  his  followers.  Bourgault- 
Ducoudray,  a  sincere  artist,  who  possest  a  fine  technique  and 
a  keen  sense  of  the  picturesque,  was  one  v>f  the  first  to  derive 
inspiration  from  folk-music  and  exotic  music. 

"Emmanuel  Chabrier,  who  during  the  whole  of  his  life  re- 
mained unknown  save  to  a  few,  was  a  composer  whose  imagina- 
tion roved  far  ahead  of  his  time.  He  worked  under  conditions 
not  particularly  favorable.  Had  he  but  come  a  few  years 
later,  he  might  have  achieved  far  more,  and  sooner  earned  the 
recognition  that  he  deserved.  But  even  unfavorably  handi- 
capped as  he  was,  he  has  produced  enough,  not  only  to  rank  high 
among  his  contemporaries,  but  to  exercise  a  lasting  and  beneficial 
influence  upon  his  successors — an  influence  specially  noticeable 
in  the  works  of  M.  Ravel  and  in  those  of  Claude  Debussy." 

With  these  composers  the  modern  French  school  was  estab- 
lished upon  a  firm  foundation,  and  henceforth  it  progressed 
constantly  and  speedily: 

"  Two  masters  have  been  the  mainstays  of  its  progress  by  their 
direct  action  as  teachers — Vincent  d'Indy  and  Gabriel  Faure. 
The  former,  who  founded,  together  with  Bordes  and  Guilmant, 
and  now  directs,  the  Schola  Cantorum,  a  school  for  composers 
and  instrumentalists,  was  the  first  to  establish  musical  educa- 
tion on  a  sound,  thorough  historical  basis,  and  on  the  diligent 
study  of  masterpieces  past  and  present.  The  latter,  after  being 
many  years  teacher  of  composition  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire, 
was  appointed  to  the  directorship  of  that  establishment,  his 
appointment  marking  the  time  when  the  methods  of  tuition 
there  followed  were  considerably  improved.  Faure's  pupils 
comprise,  among  others,  Florent  Schmitt,  Ravel,  Louis  Aubert, 
and  Paul  Ladmirault.  Among  the  composers  whose  influence, 
altho  not  exercised  through  teaching,  has  been  most  great, 
Saint-Saens,  of  course,  stands  foremost.  He  contributed,  by 
his  example  and  writings,  to  raise  the  level  of  technique  far 
higher  than  it  had  reached  before;  and  he  has  rendered  great 
service  by  his  uncompromising  faith  in  classical  ideals.  As  to 
Debussy's  influence,  it  appears  to  have  done,  in  the  few  quarters, 
comparatively  unimportant,  where  it  has  made  itself  felt 
directly,  more  harm  than  good.  But  it  is  yet  too  early  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  matter. 

"The  range  of  French  music  as  it  stands  to-day  is  surprizingly 
wide.  The  school  includes  composers  as  different  in  ideals  and 
in  methods  as  Gabriel  Faure  and  Alberic  Magnard,  Vincent 
d'Indy  and  Alfred  Bruneau,  Paul  Dukas  and  Maurice  Ravel, 
Gustave  Charpentier  and  Florent  Schmitt.  Its  contributions 
to  the  literature  of  music  range,  in  the  domain  of  the  lyric  drama 
from  Chabrier's  'Gwendoline'  and  Saint-Saens's  'Simson  et 
Dalila'  to  Vincent  d'lndy's  'Fervaal'  and  to  'Pelleas  et  Melis- 
ande';  in  that  of  orchestral  music,  from  Debussy's  nocturnes  to 
Magnard's  symphonies;  in  chamber  music,  from  the  sonatas  and 
quartets  of  Fatire  to  Florent  Schmitt's  quintet  and  Ravel's 
trio;  in  pianoforte  music,  from  Erik  Satie's  sketchy  and  prophetic 
sarabandes  to  Paul  Dukas's  most  elaborate  sonata;  in  song, 
from  Duparc's  'Invitation  au  Voyage'  to  Ravel's  'Ilistoires 
Naturelles.'  It  is  baffling  in  its  variety,  irritating  perhaps  at 
times  through  its  restlessness,  but  marvelously  active  and 
purposeful.  A  good  deal  of  the  best  music  that  it  has  produced 
remains  neglected,  not  only  abroad,  but  even  by  the  French 
public.  Perhaps  too  much  of  the  indifferent  stuff  written  by 
composers  little  known  or  famous  has  been  brought  before  the 
public  of  various  countries.  And  perhaps  young  French  com- 
posers and  their  entourage  devote  too  much  time  to  party 
quarrels  that  seldom  result  in  throwing  light-  upon  the  questions 
they  eagerly  debate.  But  one  thing  is  certain — that  in  pro- 
portion as  French  music  becomes  better  known,  its  significance 
and  import  will  be  more  fully  realized." 
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WHAT  MOLIERE  MEANS  TO  THE    FRENCH 

NO  WONDER  the  French  make  much  of  Moliere.  His 
I  line  hundredth  birthday  occurred  on  January  15,  and 
there  was  "much  more  pious  ado,"  according  to  an 
English  observer,  than  his  country  ever  paid  in  any  one's  honor. 
True,  Shakespeare's  tercentenary  occurred  while  the  nations — 
all  but  ourselves — were  busy  with  the  Great  War.  We  made 
up  in  ado  over  Shakespeare  some  of  the  energy  we  were  with- 
holding from  the  defense  of  civilization.  London  turned  aside 
from  soldiering  to  give  a  gala  performance  of  "Julius  Caesar" 
and  let  the  anniversary  go  at  that.  But  the  French,  in  "doing 
the  right   thing"  by   Moliere, 


as  a  correspondent  of  the 
Manchester  (luardian  puts  it, 
"salute  what  is  most  pecu- 
liarly French  in  themselves; 
they  celebrate  one  of  their 
own  strongest  points."  The 
writer  admits  that  "Shake- 
speare is  enormously  English 
at  times"  -in  parts  of  the 
"Merry  Wives,"  "Love's  La- 
bor's Lost,"  "Henry  IV" 
and  the  "Winter's  Tale." 
"But  when  he  is  at  his 
greatest,  and  most  completely 
himself,  he  towers  right  out 
of  his  Englishness  into  a  rarer 
air  above,  that  clings  to  no 
one  country  more  than  an- 
other." Such  plays  as  "Othello" 
and  "Antony  and  Cleopatra" 
are  neither  local  nor  racial  in 
their  "conception  or  temper." 
The  subject  of  French  litera- 
ture is  so  great  that  a  single 
article  could  give  but  a  faint 
impression,  so  a  writer  is 
chosen  who  is  most  typical  of 
the  French  genius.  Nobody, 
non-French,  so  the  writer 
maintains,  "could  have  written 
the  'Bourgeois  Gcntilhomme' 
or  the  'Medecin  Malgre  Lui.'" 
If  the  miracle  had  happened 
it  would  not  be  plausible.     So,  indeed,  the  writer  argues,  for— 

"The  more  completely  Moliere  is  Moliere,  the  further  he 
carries  the  creative  ecstasy  of  wit's  sell'-enjoyment,  so  much  the 
more  zestfully  does  he  explore  the  richest  depths  of  the  Gallic 
intellectual  temper  in  its  essence — as  Lamb  would  say,  in  its 
quiddity.  Wherever  in  one  of  his  plays — say,  in  the  scene  of 
Orgon's  return  to  his  home  in  'Tartufe,'  or  the  climax  of  'Les 
Preoieuses  Ridicules' — he  is  most  surely  doing  what  nobody  else 
has  had  the  genius  to  do.  Moliere  is  not  merely  vivacious;  all 
masters  of  comedy  are  vivacious-  he  has  a  quality  of  vivacity  as 
intensely  racy  of  France  as  the  savor  of  one  out  of  all  the 
sparkling  wines  of  the  world  is  of  the  terraced  chalk  downs  of 
Champagne.  And  you  become,  for  the  moment,  French  while 
you  laugh;  you  get  an  inlet  into  the  practical  philosophy  on  which, 
more  than  on  any  other,  France  has  always  ridden  on  her  \va>  . 

"A  Frenchman  in  whom  the  French  talent  abounds  will 
generally  fascinate  you  by  the  gusto  with  which  he  maintains 
a  certain  relation  between  two  qualities  in  himself.  One  of  these 
is  the  bold,  free  play  of  his  mind;  the  other  is  a  kind  of  artistic 
interest  in  common  sense,  a  feeling  for  the  esthetic  value  or 
comeliness  of  the  alertly  rational  attitude  toward  life  and 
everything  in  it.  To  shun  shrill,  overstrained  exaltation, 
the  unmeasured  shout,  the  .  fanatical  creed;  to  find  one's 
good  in  a  delicate  balance  between  wit  and  sanity,  using 
each  to  point  the  other — that  desire  and  habit  has  done  more 
than  anything  else-  to  give  French  literature  its  predominant  cast. 
Aud  no  Frenchman  ever  defended  the  fort  of  reason  so  per- 


FATHER  OF  THE  COMEDIE   FRANCAISE. 

n  celebrating  Moliere's  centenary  last  month    the    French    salute 
"what  is  most  peculiarly  French  in  themselves." 


tinaciously  as  Moliere  while   waving  the  banner  of  fancy 
merrily  from  its  battlements.     When  Shakespeare  has  his  bead 
among  the  stars,  as  in   'Hamlet'  and    'Lear'    you   may  not    be 
always  quite  sure  that  he  has  his  feet  fast  on  the  ground.      But 
through  all  Moliere's  gayest  raptures  of  comic  invention  you  feel 
the  firm  hold  of  his  moorings.     Behind  the  most  fantastic  of  his 
high-pitched  airs  you  hear,  like  a  firm,  solid  bas<.  the  fortifying. 
ruling  notes  of  an  immense  sobriety.     This  immense  distaste 
for  any  kind  of  running  amuck,  with  your  head  or  your  heart, 
has  given  some  scandal  to  many  of  Moliere's  English  readi 
Perhaps  they  feel  the  difficulty  most   when  reading  'Le  Misan- 
thrope,' or  seeing  it  played.      It  distresses  them  that  the  ob\  io 
trumpeting  idealist   hero  should  be  unhorsed;  that    the  dazzling 
wit  of  the  wonderful  heroine  should  not  lead  at  the  end  to  love 

in  a  cottage:  thai  all  t  he  exalted 
and  quixotic  sentiment  should 
seem  to  get  the  worst  of  it. 
Blest,  the  play  seems  to  say  in 
their  ears,  are  the  common- 
place, for  they  shall  inherit  the 
earth.  And  the  painful  effect 
is  probably  enhanced  by  the 
rhyming  couplets  of  the  vera  . 
seeming  at  first  so  like  ■tin- 
right  butter-women's  rank  to 
market'  after  the  lovely  wild- 
ness  of  Shakespeare's  blank 
verse.  Well,  that  is  to  say  that 
the  reader's  mind  is  very 
English  and  Moliere's  is  very 
French.  But  perhaps  with  an 
effort  many  Britons  have 
come  to  see  what  delectable 
meat  and  drink  Moliere  must 
be  to  French  minds." 

Moliere  was  a  leader  of 
those  who,  in  Dante's  phrase, 
find  their  peace  in  conforming 
to  conditions  that  they  find  in 
force.  Shakespeare  is  the  su- 
preme example  of  those  whose 
tendency  is  to  kick  over  the 
traces.  So  he  did  when  he  got 
rid  of  rhyme.  But  Moliere 
not  only  submits  but  delights 
in  submission: 

"His  couplet  is  an  act  of 
submission,  not  timid  or  help- 
less, but  restful  and  jubilant. 
As  he  conformed  to  the  ways 
of  his  craft  he  must  have  felt 
each  rhyme  rounding,  pat  and 
clean-cut,  to  its  place  with  the  relish  of  a  traveler's  return  to  a 
home  that  he  loves  without  having  to  ask  himself  why.  And 
that  rhythmic,  swing  out  and  return,  never  perfunctory,  always 
eager  and  keen,  fitted  exactly  Moliere's  'interpretation  of  life' 
as  it  is  called.  The  sober  animation  of  his  verse  was  the  con- 
genial mate  for  the  animated  sobriety  of  all  that  he  seems  to 
have  felt  about  what  it  is  best  worth  while  for  men  and  women 
to  be  and  to  do.  Not,  of  course,  sobriety  in  the  cold,  negative 
significance  of  mere  abstention  from  particular  excesses  in  act 
or  word,  but  in  the  richer  meaning  of  a  secure  and  happy  sense 
of  the  beauty  of  all  measure,  poise,  and  self-control,  of  liberal 
loyalty    to    the  discipline  of  reason  and  common  experien© 

Moliere's  thirty  plays,  pregnant  with  significance,  exhibit 
"the  many  phases  of  his  many-sided  genius."  Says  Anthony 
Clyne,  writing  in  the  London  Bookman: 

"The  continuous  development  of  his  art  is  very  evident. 
and  the  marvel  of  that  always  expanding  and  deepening  \ision 
and  always  more  delicate  and  powerful  execution  is  intensified 
when  we  remember  that  all  but  two  of  these  plays  were  com- 
posed during  the  last  fourteen  years  of  his  life.  He  commenced 
by  using  established  stage  conventions,  but  with,  original  power. 
He  passed  to  the  more  subtle  comedy  of  manners  in  Les  IVe- 
cieuses  Ridicules,'  and  so  by  continuous  progress  to  Les  Mis- 
anthrope1 and  'Le  Tartufe."  his  great  est  works,  comedies  of 
character  conceived  with  such  insight  and  so  finely  wrought 
that  they  have  actually  been  denied  the  name  of  comedies" 


IT  is  possible  only  to  show  some  of  the 
high  lights  of  French  poetry.  The  se- 
lections of  pre-war  verse  are  chosen  from 
"The  Modern  Book  of  French  Verse," 
edited  by  Albert  Boni,  and  published  by 
Boni  &  Liveright.  The  name  of  the  trans- 
lator is  given  at  the  end  of  each  selection. 
We  begin  with  Moliere: 

TO  MONSIEUR  DE  LA  MOTHE 
LE  VAYER 

(Upon  the  death  of  his  son) 

By  Jean-Baptiste  Poquelin  Moliere 
(1622-1673) 

Let  thy  tears,  Le  Vayer,  let  them  flow; 
None  of  scant  cause  thy  sorrowing  can  accuse, 
Since,  losing  that  which  thou  for  aye  dost  lose. 
E'en  the  most  wise  might  find  a  ground  for  woe. 

Vainly  we  strive  with  precepts  to  forego 
The  drops  of  pity  that  are  Pity's  dues; 
And  Nature's  self,  indignant,  doth  refuse 
To  count  for  fortitude  that  heartless  show. 

No  grief,  alas!  can  now  bring  back  again 
The  son  too  dear,  by  Death  untimely  ta'en; 
Yet,  not  the  less,  his  loss  is  hard  to  bear, 
Graced  as  he  was  by  all  the  world  reveres, 
Large  heart,  keen  wit,  a  lofty  soul  and  rare, 
— Surely  these  claim  eternity  to  tears! 

(Austin  Dobson.) 


AUBADE 

By  Victor  Hugo  (1802-1^s.3) 

Shut  is  thy  door  and  yet  day  breaks! 

Why  sleep,  when  morning  tills  the  air? 
When  to  the  light  the  rose  awakes. 

Wilt  thou  not  wake  too,  my  fair? 


O  mistress  dear. 
List  to  thy  swain. 

That  warbles  here 
And  weeps  in  vain! 

All  at  thy  door  for  entrance  cries. 

"I  am  the  Light,"  says  dawn  above: 
"  I'm  Harmony,"  the  bird  replies 

And  my  heart  sighs,  "and  I  am  Love." 

O  mistress  dear, 
List  to  thy  swain. 

That  warbles  here 
And  weeps  in  vain ! 

God,  who  by  thee  hath  made  me  whole, 
Woman  for  love,  and  angel  for  praise, 

My  love  created  for  tlrj  soul 

And  for  thy  beauty  made  me  gaze. 

O  mistress  dear, 
List  to  thy  swain, 

That  warbles  here 
And  weeps  in  vain! 

(John  Payne.) 


POSTHUMOUS  COQUETRY 

By  Theophile  (Jautier   (1811-1872) 

Let  there  be  laid,  when  I  am  dead, 
Ere    math  the  coffin-lid  I  lie, 
I'pon  my  cheeK  a  little  red, 
A  little  black  about  the  eye. 


For  I  in  my  close  bier  -vould  fain, 
As  on  the  night  his  vows  were  made, 
Rose-red  eternally  remain, 
With  khol  beneath  my  blue  eyes  laid. 

Wind  me  no  shroud  of  linen  down 
My  body  to  my  feet,  but  fold 
The  white  folds  of  my  muslin  gown 
With  thirteen  flounces  as  of  old. 


This  shall  go  with  me  where  I  go: 
I  wore  it  when  I  won  his  heart: 
His  first  look  hallowed  it,  and  so. 
For  him,  I  laid  the  gown  apart. 

No  immortelles,  no  broidered  grace 
Of  tears  upon  my  cushions  be; 
Lay  me  on  my  pillow's  lace, 
My  hair  across  it  like  a  sea. 

That  pillow,  those  mad  nights  of  old. 
Has  seen  our  slumbering  brows  unite, 
And  'neath  the  gondola's  black  fold 
Has  counted  kisses  infinite. 

Between  my  hands  of  ivory, 
Together  set  for  prayer  and  rest, 
Place  then  the  opal  rosary 
The  holy  Pope  at  Rome  has  blest. 

I  will  lie  down  then  on  that  bed 
And  sleep  the  sleep  that  shall  not  cease; 
His  mouth  upon  my  mouth  has  said 
Pater  and  Ave  for  my  peace. 

(Arthur  Symons.) 


DON  JUAN  IN  HELL 

By  Charles  Baudelaire   (1821-1867) 

The  night  Don  Juan  came  to  pay  his  fees 
To  Charon,  by  the  caverned  water's  shore, 

A  beggar,  proud-eyed  as  Antisthenes, 

Stretched  out  his  knotted  fingers  on  the  oar. 

Mournful,  with  drooping  breasts  and  robes  un- 
sewn 

The  shapes  of  women  swayed  in  ebon  skies. 
Trailing  behind  him  with  a  restless  moan 

Like  cattle  herded  for  a  sacrifice. 

Here,  grinning  for  his  wage,  stood  Sganarelle, 
And  here  Don  Luis  pointed,  ben  and  dim, 

To  show  the  dead  who  lined  the  holes  of  hell, 
This  was  that  impious  son  who  mocked  at  him. 

The  hollow-eyed,  the  chaste  Elvira  came, 

Trembling    and    veiled,    to    view    her    traitor 
spouse, 

Was  it  one  last  bright  smile  she  thought  to  claim, 
Such  as  made  sweet  the  morning  of  his  vows.' 

A  great  stone  man  rose  like  a  tower  on  board, 

Stood  at  the  helm  and  cleft  the  flood  profound 
But  the  calm  hero,  leaning  on  his  sword, 

Gazed    back,    and    would    not    offer   one    look 
round. 

(James  Elroy  Flecker.) 


SEA-WIND 

By  Stephane  Mallarme   (1842-1898) 

The  flesh  is  sad,  alas!  and  all  the  books  arc  read. 
Flight,  only  flight!     I  feel  that  birds  are  wild  to 

tread 
The  floor  of  unknown  foam,   and  to  attain  the 

skies! 
Nought,  neither  ancient  gardens  mirrored  in  the 

eyes, 
Shall   hold   his   heart   that   bathes  in  waters   its 

delight, 

0  nights!  nor  yet  my  waking  lamp,  whose  lonely 

light, 
Shadows  the  vacant  paper,  whiteness  profits  best. 
Nor  the  young  wife  who  rocks  her  baby  on  her 

breast. 

1  will  depart!     <>  steamer,  swaying  rope  and  spar, 
Lift  anchor  for  exotic  lands  that  lie  afar! 

A  weariness,  outworn  by  cruel  hopes,  still  clings 
To  the  last  farewell  handkerchief's  last  beckonings! 
And  are  not  these,  the  masts  inviting  storms,  not 

these 
That   an   awakening    wind    bends   over    wrecking 

seas, 
Lost,  not  a  sail,  a  sail,  a  flowering  isle,  -re  long? 
Rut,  0  my  heart,  hear  thou,  hear  thou,  the.  sailors' 

song! 

(Arthur  Symons.) 


To  test  the  mood  of  France  during  the 
war,  we  give  some  verse  of  that  time.  The 
translations  are  by  Richard  Duffy.  The 
first  is  the  product  of  a  sublieutenant  of 
the  Fifth  Cuirassiers,  Jean  de  Perceval, 
who  wrote  them  while  in  hospital: 

YESTERDAY— TO-DAY 

By  Jean  de  Perceval 

Too  long  I've  sung  of  butterflies  and  flowers, 
Of  amorous  lips  secure  in  lacy  veils. 
Of  budding  dawns  and  fading  sunset  trails, 
Of  billowing  fields  of  wheat  in  summer  hours, 
And  birds  at  gossip  shrill  in  shady  bowers. 

Alas,  dear  Muse,  that  smiling  day  is  done, 

All  hushed  the  songs  of  youth's  envisioned  ease, 
For  battle-hymns  alone  can  ride  the  breeze 
That  bears  the  shriek  of  shell  and  roar  of  gun 
With  presage  sure  of  victory  to  be  won. 

When  once  again  I  verse  the  glorious  morn, 
'Twill  show  in  utter  rout  to  farthest  skies 
Teutonic  hordes  in  flight  mid  craven  cries — 
Till  then,  oh,  sun  of  France,  of  which  are  born 
Our  golden  fields,  thy  light  from  me  be  shorn. 

Your  azure  plains  and  hills  of  snowy  cloud 
Must  rest  in  shadow  'gainst  the  fated  day 
Your  arrowed  fire  reveals  their  fleeing  way 
For  me,  who  see  but  France  in  anguish  bowed, 
Enough  of  dreams,  my  songs  her  dead  enshroud. 

If  melody  their  glory  can  enhance 

My  voice  he  turned  to  hand-grenade  and  shell; 

And  should  it  come  that  where  they  fighting  fell 
I  some  day  lie  a  sharer  in  their  chance — 
My  muted  song  shall  rise  a  prayer  for  France! 


THE  NATION  UNITED 

By  Andree   De  Bussiere 

Time  was  we  fought  in  politics, 
When  each  day  witnessed  scurvy  tricks 
Of  giants  swallowing  pigmies  small 
And  pigmies  tearing  giants'  gall. 

But  war  broke  out,  the  parties  shrank 
And  jointly  lined  in  martial  rank. 
The  giants  clasped  the  pigmies'  hand ; 
While  all  obeyed  the  high  command. 

Men  rose  alert  against  the  foe 
With  pride  and  courage  all  aglow. 
The  fire  kindled  hero  amain 
Illumes  the  eyes  of  fair  Lorraine. 

A  SUMMER  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON 

By  Maurice  Bouchoir 

A  workman's  brood  one  Sunday  afternoon 
Comes  trooping  homo  to  Paris  ere  the  moon 
Can  show  her  face  unshamed  against  the  blue 
Of  daytime  sky  that  lit  their  revels  through. 
Happy  the  children  played  among  the  trees 
While  watchful  parents  smiled  brief  hours  of  ease. 
Their  Sunday  shoes  are  white  with  dust,  their  arms 
Weighed   down  with  flowers,   suggest  not  war's 

alarms. 
But  father  wears  no  Sunday  suit  to-day, 
Artillery  togs  bis  workman  form  display. 
A  figure  brave,  and,  too,  a  parent  kind, 
Whose  gallant  head  toward  mother  oft's  inclined 
With  musing  eyes.     For  happy  tho  these  hours, 
Beyond  the  menace  grim,  portentous  lowers. 
The  oldest-born  holds  fast  his  father's  hand, 
Inquires  of  war — the  place  called  No  Man's  Land. 
To-morrow,  thinks  the  wife,  he  may  be  there, 
And  scans  with  boding  eye  tho  sunset  flare. 
Homeward    they    trudge,    by    turns    deprost    or 

gay  .  .  . 
"Carry  me!"  cries  the  youngest,  worn  with  play. 
To  arm  he's  swung,  the,  father's  kindling  glance 
Says    plain    as    words:    "Courage,    thou    son    of 

France I " 
They  dwindle  down  the  pensive  street — 1  wait — 
To  mark  the  spot  the  child  was  consecrate. 
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She's -my  girl  and  I'm  her  beau 
Else  she'd  not  be  blushing  so. 

We  will  marry,  live  so  gay 

And  have  our  Campbell's  every  day! 


TO  MATO 


The  big  moment! 

The  first  impression  tells  the  story.  Start  the 
dinner  right  and  it's  almost  certain  to  be  a  success. 
Begin  with  a  spicy  plateful  of  Campbell's  Tomato 
Soup  and  see  what  a  glow  of  pleasure  goes  round 
the  table.     You  can  count  on  everybody  liking 

CampbelPs  Tomato  Soup 

Nature  seems  to  have  singled  out  the  tomato  as 
one  of  her  special  pets  and  only  the  flawless,  juicy 
ruddy  fruit  is  used  in  Campbell's.  With  a  rich 
tomato  puree  are  blended  velvety  creamery  butter, 
glistening  granulated  sugar,  tasty  herbs  and  spices 
— a  pleasure  you  cannot  resist. 


21  kinds 


12  cents  a  can 


V, 


\ 
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A  GRACIOUS  AVENUE  THAT  MEANS    PARIS  TO  THE    WORLD— THE  CHAMPS  ELYSEES. 

The  twin  towers  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  one  of  the  two  or  three  most  famous  cathedrals  in  history,  appear  in  the  distance,  and  toward  the  right 

the  dome  of  the  Pantheon  rises  above  the  horizon.     The  Garden  of  the  Tuileries,  with  the  glass  roof  of  the  Grande  Palais  at  t lie  right,  shows  as 

,i  dark  mass  near  the  far  end  of  the  avenue,  at  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.     Many  other  notable  landmarks  will  be  recognized  h.v   the  American 

lucky  enough  to  have  visited,  while  still  alive,  the  city  to  which  all  good  Americans  are  said  to  go  when  they  die 


INTIMATE  GLIMPSES  OF  FRENCH  LIFE 


THE  VERY  WORDS.  •'FRENCH  LIFE,"  are  likely  to 
convey  a  slight  tingle  of  reprehensibleness  to  American 
ears,  and  even  to  English  ears,  numerous  English  ob- 
servers  assure  us,  alt  ho  English  ears,  being  so  much  nearer 
Prance,  might  be  expected  to  know  better.  The  American  idea 
of  i  he  way  they  live  in  France  is  often  summed  up  in  some  such 
phrase  as  "All  good  Americans  go  to  Paris  when  they  die,"  or 
"See  Paris  and  die."  A  current  Broadway  play  contains  the 
line,  "He  saw  Paris  and  died,"  applied  to  a  young  American 
bounder  who  came  to  a  bad  end  among  the  frivolities  of  the 
French  capital.  It  is  notable,  however,  that  the  main  cause  of 
his  undoing  was  Jazz,  imported  from  America,  and  too  much 
booze,  which  he  had  been  getting,  in  the  first  acts,  throughout 
this  land  of  prohibition  quite  as  easily  as  he  got  it  later  in  Paris. 
The  country  that  sent  them  Jazz,  and  the  sort  of  dancing  that 
goes  with  it,  appears  quite  as  '"naughty"  in  French  eyes,  we  are 
assured,  as  gay  Paris  could  possibly  appear  in  our  own.  In  addi- 
tion,  they  charge  us  with  hypocrisy  and  "low-mindedness." 
It  is  a  very  significant  fact,  says  Laurence  Jen-old,  in  his  study  of 
"France:  Her  People  and  Her  Spirit"  (Bobbs-Merrill),  that 
several  low  terms  unfit  for  polite  ears  in  the  English  and  the 
French  languages  regularly  take  the  adjective  'French'  in  the 
former  and  'Anglais'  in  the  latter."  This  indirect  evidence  of 
t  he  French  feeling  for  the  general  morality  of  the  English  may  be 
more  than  matched  by  direct  evidence  that  they  are  even  more 
disgusted  by  the  state  of  American  morals  revealed  to  them  by 
our  altitude  toward  dancing,  dressing  (or  undressing),  and  drink- 
ing. As  for  the  feeling  of  the  typical  French  family  about  its 
own  moral  standards,  says  Mr.  Jerrold,  an  expression  might 
run  something  like  this: 

"  Let  us  first  of  all  beware  of  outsiders.''  they  say,  "for  ours  is 
i  he  real  ark.  Can  we  ever  be  sure  of  the  chastity  of  a  woman 
who  is  not  of  French  blood,  French  bred,  with  our  old  traditions 
in  the  marrow  of  her  bones?  The  English  girl?  Sweet,  charming, 
bill  >those  flirtations!  The  American  girl?  So  delightfully 
vivacious,  such  a  change  from  our  quiet  girls,  but — that  freedom, 
ili.it  self-centeredness!  How  about  her  when  married?  Simul- 
taneously, can  we  ever  be  sure  that  a  foreigner  will  make  a  decent 
husband?  <  'hie,  distinguished,  or  enterprising,  go-ahead,  money- 
making,  they  are  indeed.  But  the  real  domestic  qualities,  those. 
that  make  ,i  safe  husband,  a  good  father,  the  solid  head  of  a 
house — can  we  be  sure  of  finding  them  in  a  man  who,  through 


no  fault  of  his  own.  of  course,  has  never  learned  at  the  French 
hearth  to  look  at  life  seriously?  Let  us,  after  all,  keep  to  our- 
selves. We  may  not  be  so  adventurous,  so  picturesque  as  other 
peoples.  But  we  are  content  to  go  on  leading  our  old-fashioned 
lives.  The  foreigners  who  come  to  see  us  amuse  us  a  great  deal. 
For  the  serious  things  of  life,  for  the  duties  of  husband  and  wife 
and  parents,  for  the  family  virtues,  we  prefer  to  stick  to  our  own 
simple  traditions.  Sometimes  we  go  to  a  cafe,  and  the  foreigners' 
vivacious  manners  there  divert  us  for  an  evening.  But  afterward 
we  are  glad  to  get  back  to  our  own  quiet,  plain  French  home." 

This  French  home  would  surprize  the  outsider  exceedingly 
if  he  ever  got  into  it,  says  Mr.  Jerrold,  but  the  chances  are  much 
against  any  such  an  invasion,  for — 

If  the  foreigner  has  lived  ten  years  in  France  he  may  begin  to 
hope  one  day  that  he  will  be  allowed  over  the  threshold.  He  t  hen 
will  be  even  more  surprized  to  find  that  it  is  he  who  is  looked  upon 
as  the  dangerous  amoralist,  the  wolf  in  the  French  fold.  The 
real  French  family  never  for  an  instant  doubts  that  it  alone  sets 
the  standard  of  honest,  pure  and  wise  living,  and  that  there  is 
always  some  suspicion  of  unwholesomeness  or  folly  in  the  com- 
mon lives  of  other  peoples.  In  its  turn  it  would  be  amazed  to 
incredulity  by  the  outsider's  exactly  contrary  idea.  "Night  life, 
amours,  Montmartre,  faithless  wives,  callous  mothers?  My  dear 
Sir,  that  is  not  France.  We  are  France.  Thai  is  no  more  France 
than  the  toadstools  are  the  forest.  We  are  the  trees.  II'  you  sec 
only  the  toadstools — good  day." 

Arnold  Bennett,  the  English  novelist,  succeeded  in  being 
received  into  a  family  of  this  good,  solid  sort,  and  he  gives  us 
some  glimpses  of  its  general  tone  in  "Paris  Nights"  (Doran). 
The  door,  he  relates,  was  opened,  in  answer  to  his  ring,  by  the 
aged  aunt,  who  was  one  of  the  pillars  of  that  substantial  French 
family.    He  proceeds: 

I  came  into  the  large  entrance-hall,  which  even  on  the  brightest 
summer  day  was  as  obscure  as  a  crypt,  and  which  the  architect 
had  apparently  meant  to  be  appreciated  only  after  nightfall. 
A  vb.s*  zrmoire  and  a  vasl  hat-ahd-coat  stand  were  features  of  it. 

"My  niece  occupies  herself  with  the  children,"  the  Tanle 
half-whispered,  as  she  took  me  into  the  drawing-room.  And  in 
her  voice  were  mingled  pride,  affection,  and  also  a,  certain  con 
spiratorial  quality,  as  tho  the  mysteries  of  putting  a  little 
boy  and  a  little  girl  to  bed  at  once  were  religious  and  delicious, 
and  must  not  be  disturbed  by  loud  tones  even  afar  off. 

She  was  a  stout  woman  of  seventy,  dressed  in  black  with  a 
ruching  of  white  at  the  neck  and  the  wrists;    very    erect   and 


slung  il  means  a  'special  fancy"  for  someone.  Marie  makes 
this  frank  admission  to  her  parents  because  she  has  no  false 
modesty,  and  has  long  ago  made  up  her  mind  to  get  married 
as  soon  as  a  favorable  chance  presents  itself.  Monsieur  and 
Madame  Duval  exchange  a  meaning  glance,  and  seize  the  first 
opportunity  of  Marie's  leaving  the  room  to  say  to  one  another: 
"J  see  no  objection."  And  each  knows  perfectly  well  what 
tin-  other  has  in  mind. 

Also  when  Marie  comes  hack,  trilling  lightly  a  song,  and  bring- 
ing in  the  smoking  coffee-pot  from  a  kitchen  the  size  of  a  pocket- 
handkerchief,  which  tits  on  to  the  hack  of  the  dining-room  like 
an  extra-deep  cupboard,  she  guesses,  from  the  look  her  parents 
give  her,  what  they  were  thinking  about.  So.  without  saving 
a  word,  she  jus!  kisses  them  both.  And  they  call  her  a  "sly 
one"  and  laugh,  and  Marie  laughs,  and  asks  them  what  are 
they  plotting,  and  they  both  swear  that  they  are  not  plotting 
anything,  Madame  Du- 
val adding  that  it  is  no 
crime  to  have  one 's 
thoughts. 

So    the   parents   from 
both    sides,    assisted    by 

relatives,  even  to  the 
third  and  fourth  gener- 
ation., get  together  and 
make  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  the 
founding  of  another  fam- 
ily, or  rather  of  another 
unit  of  families  already 
very  much  in  existence. 
But  let  nobody  think 
that  Marie  and  her 
swain  were  deprived  of 
"romance"  either  before 
or  after  the  wedding. 
This,  of  course,  is  the 
story  of  a  happy  alli- 
ance. There  are  cases 
where  material  consider- 
ations stand  in  the  waj'  of 
marriage,  which  is  likely 
to  happen  in  France 
oftener,  perhaps,  than 
elsewhere  among  the 
western  nations,  and 
then  there  is  great  trouble 
for  all  concerned.  The 
girls  without  a  dot  are 
almost    as     unfortunate 

in  France  as  in  Japan.  Many  of  them  spend  their  lives  work- 
ing at  various  trades,  particularly  at  those  connected  witli  the 
arts  of  dress  and  fashion,  and  some  of  them  drift  down  to  the 
great  Mont  mart  re  in  Paris,  and  to  the  little  Montmartres  in 
most  cities  of  any  size  in  France. 

Montmartre  is  the  kingdom  of  artistic  Bohemia,  the  proto- 
type of  New  York's  Greenwich  Village,  of  the1  Bohemian  dis- 
tricts of  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  and  other  points  North,  East, 
South  and  West.  F.  Berkeley  Smith  briefly  describes  the  famous 
locality  in  "How  Paris  Amuses  Itself"  (Funk  &  Wagnalls  : 

It  is  honeycombed  with  the  ateliers  of  painters  and  sculptors 
and  the  modest  sanctums  of  struggling  poets  and  musicians. 
This  is  only  one  side.  The  other  side,  like  the  degenerate  half  of 
some  visages,  is  all  that  is  -vicious  and  criminal.  Back  of  every 
blaze  of  light  in  Montmartre  there  is  a  shadow,  and  from  out  of 
many  of  these  dark  corners  flutter  to  the  lights  of  the  Boulevard 
de  Cliohy,  like  nocturnal  moths,  scores  of  gaudy  women-  too 
frequently  the  spiders  who  dare  not  venture  in  the  sun  and  whose 
claws  have  been  known  to  have  been  smeared  with  the  blood 
of  the  helpless  more  than  once,  crawl  from  these  squalid  holes 
beyond  the  light. 

Montmartre  is  ablaze  after  midnight,  and  the  cafes  along  the 
Boulevard  de  Cliohy  are  swarming  with  women  to  whom  to- 
morrow is  much  the  same  as  to-day — women  who  from  one  year's 
end  to  another  seldom  see  the  sun,  whose  days  begin  at  midnight 
and  whose  mind,  body  and  soul  have  long  ago  passed  to  the  trusty 
keej  Log  of  the  devil. 


Photo  from  International. 

THE  "LAPIN  AGILE,"   GRANDFATHER  OF  ALL  BOHEMIAN  RESORTS. 

The  Montmartre  section  of  Paris,  named  in  memory  of  the  Christian  martyrs  who 

were  murdered  there  in  die  curly  years  of  the  Christian  era.  has  become  the  world's 

most  famous  quarter  for  art  students,  night  life,  and  cafes. 
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Then;  is  always  one  thought  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  lad 
from  the  Rue  Blanche:  ii  i<  that  somebodj  shall  pay  the  waiter 
as  much  and  as  continuously  as  possible  between  midnight 
and  daylight. 

These  petites  femmes  of  the  Butte  glide  by  with  the  quickness 
of  an  area  cat.  They  are  reckless,  strong  and  fearless,  tl 
noctambule8.  The  eyes  of  Fanchette  burn  brilliantly  in  then- 
sockets.  Her  lips  are  scarlet  with  a  hasty  dab  of  rouge.  The  rest 
of  her  visage  i-  a-  pah  as  Pierrot's.  When  you  look  at  her  with 
your  eves  half  closed,  you  seem  to  see  her  skull.    .    .    . 

Changing  the  scene  to  tin;  inside  of  one  of  the  many 
cabarets  — 

Wisps  of  tobacco  smoke  curl  lazily  up  from  the  little  tables. 
Some  of  the  cigarettes  smolder  between  lip-  of  decollete"  women, 

other<  are  held  shakily 
between   the   fingers    of 

hands  blue-veined,  pallid 
and  weighted  with  jewels. 
Thescent  of  a  score  of 
perfumes  hangs  in  the 
reek  of  smoke.  Suddenly 
there  is  a  -cream  and  a 
crash  of  glass.  A  gentle- 
man in  a  damaged  shirt- 
front  has  slipt,  drag- 
ging witli  him  a  table 
and  upsetting  the  con- 
tents of  an  adjoining 
one. 

He  falls  with  a  jar 
W  Inch  set  the  lamp  globes 
in  t  he  ceiling  to  shivering. 
The  wine  sweeps  over 
the  table  and  puddles 
down  on  the  floor,  soak- 
ing through  the  silk  petti- 
coal  and  lace  slocking 
of  a  pretty  brunette. 
Two  waiters  hurry  with 
napkins  to  soak  up  the 
wet.  When  this  bull  in 
a  china  shop  has  suffi- 
ciently and  substantially 
apologized,  fresh  wine 
bubbles  in  the  gl 
for  the  victims  of  the 
flood. 

At  last  the  heavy  cur- 
tains over  the  windows 
are  thing  wide  open  and 
a  white  light  from  with- 
out floods  the  room, 
making  the  eyes  sting. 
It  is  broad  daylight. 
Cabs  clatter  up.  are 
tilled,  and  rattle  away. 
"By  (lad!  Charley,"  says  a  portly  American  at  a  corner  table 
to  his  friend,  a  short  thick-set  man  whose  mustache  is  curled  in 
pomade,  '"we'd  better  git  along  and  git  some  sleep  if  we're  going 
to  sell  -lake  any  goods  before  lunch.  So  long.  Flossy."  he  adds 
with  a  yawn,  addressing  mademoiselle,  who  had  been  supping 
with  them. 

"Bonsoir,  monsieur,"  replies  the  girl  in  a  gentle  voice,  looking 
at  him  steadily  as  he  sways  and  relights  his  cigar,  pushing  his 
silk  hat  in  a  cooler  position  on  the  back  of  his  head.  It  did  not 
occur  to  him  to  raise  it. 

"Cule  gal."  says  the  portly  man  to  his  friend,  his  patent 
leather  shoes  squeaking  as  he  walks  ponderously  to  the  door. 

"One  of  them  swell  cocottes,  eh?"  replies  tlie  friend:  "she 
seemed  to  take  quite  a  shim-  to  you.  Bill." 

"Hell,"  guffaws  the  portly  one,  importantly.   "I    never  give 
'em  no  encouragement."     And  the  two  stumble  down  the  nar- 
row stairs   that    lead   to  the   Hue   Pigalle.      In  the  chilly  stn 
the  portly  one  fumbles  for  his  cigar-case. 

"Smoke  one  of  them  light  ones,  Charley."  he  says,  as  the 
two  roll  into  a  cab  and  the  fat  one  slams  the  door. 

Happily  there  are  other  types  of  Montmartrois  than  the 
noctambules  and  tweeters  who  frequent  the  Hat  Mori  and 
Tabarin. 

Thousands  of  domestic  honest  bourgeois  live  on  the  Butte 
whose  lives  are  spent  in  stores  and  workshops  and  in  caring  for 
their  wives  and  children.  There  are  many  conservative  old 
families  besides  these  whose  children  are  well  brought  up  and 
well  educated,  by  rigid  economy  on  the  part  of  parents  wh< 
daily  bread  has  been  earned  by  a  long  and  patient  fight. 
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Heat  your  building 
the  modern  way 

— with  Gasteam  radiation — the  entire  build- 
ing or  any  part  of  it.  Pay  for  fuel  as  you 
use  it.  Have  it  delivered  in  a  pipe.  Have 
a  clean,  furnaceless,  usable  basement.  Do 
away  with  janitor  —  dirt — smoke  —  annoy- 
ance— expense.  Above  all,  know  the  joys 
of  heat  when  you  want  it. 

GASTEAM— the  modern  way 
of  heating 

All  kinds  of  buildings  are  successfully 
heated  by  Gasteam  —  offices,  homes,  fac- 
tories, churches,  schools,  stores,  theatres. 
Installations  range  from  a  single  radiator 
to  hundreds.  Therein  is  one  beauty  of 
Gasteam  heating — units  are  readily  added 
as  required. 

Self-contained  units 

Each  radiator — staunchly  built  of  cast 
iron — is  a  steam  heating  plant  in  itself, 
with  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  The  fuel 
is  gas — automatically  regulated.  A  delight- 
fully humid  heat  is  generated — better  health 
for  humans,  better  condition  for  goods  and 
furniture. 

Ask  any  user 

There  is  a  Clow  representative  in  your 
vicinity.  With  no  obligation  on  your  part, 
he  will  tell  you  the  cost  of  a  Gasteam  in- 
stallation, show  you  how  easily  and  eco- 
nomically it  can  be  put  in  your  building, 
and  put  you  in  touch  with  many  users. 
They  will  tell  you  from  their  experience  the 
superiority  of  this  modern  way  of  heating. 

For  new  buildings  or  old 

If  you  are  planning  a  new  home,  find  out 
how  Gasteam  eliminates  the  cost  of  base- 
ment, chimney,  boiler  and  piping.  And 
then  compare  its 
cost  of  operation 
with  that  of  any 
other  method. 
The  figures  are 
available. 

A  copy  of  the 
Gasteam  Catalog 
awaits  your  re- 
quest. 


James   B.  Clow 

&  Sons 

General  Offices: 

536  S.Franklin  St. 

Chicago 


CLOW 

Sales  Offices  Everywhere 


SCIENCE  IN  FRANCE 


great 


'  I  4HE  record  of  France  in  scientific  study 
and  achievement  is  long  and  honorable. 
Science  is  international;  yet  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  discriminate,  French  science 
may  be  said  to  be  preponderantly  philo- 
sophic, systematic  and  expository,  as  op- 
posed to  that  of  the  Germans,  which  lays 
stress  on  experimental  research.  The 
great  zoological  systematist — Cuvier — was 
French;  his  brother  in  botany,  Linnaeus, 
tho  a  Swede,  worked  under  French  in- 
fluence. Some  of  the  most  far-reaching 
methods  in  mathematics  we  owe  to  the 
French.  Descartes  was  the  first 
elaborator  of  scientific 
method.  Lamarck  origi- 
nated an  evolutionary 
theory  before  Darwin. 
The  French  treatises  on 
mathematical  and  scien- 
tific subjects  have  always 
been  marvels  of  lucidity 
and  terseness,  whereas 
those  of  other  nations 
have  often  added  the 
diffic  alties  of  involved 
rhetoric  to  those  inherent 
in  their  subjects.  No- 
table exceptions  to  the 
comparison  made  above 
is  the  work  of  Pasteur  in 
chemistry  and  biology, 
and  the  brilliant  series  of 
investigations,  begun  by 
Becquerel  and  completed 
by  the  Curies,  which 
ended  in  the  discovery  of 
rad:um  by  Madame  Curie 
a i id  the  consequent  rev- 
olution in  many  of  our 
ideas  about  matter  and 
it.-   >roperties. 

The  French  have  also 
beer  quick  to  take  up  the  lagging  inven- 
tions of  others  and  to  put  them  into 
usable  form.  A  practical  aeroplane  was 
first  made  in  the  I  nited  States,  yet  the 
parts  of  aeroplanes  now  bear  French 
names  as  do  those  of  the  automobile. 
We  even  name  in  French  the  drivers  of 
our  ears  and  the  houses  in  which  we  keep 
them. 

The  following  extracts  on  the  high  lights 
of  achievement  in  French  science  are  from 
a  volume  on  "Science  and  Learning  in 
France"  (Donnelly,  Chicago),  an  apprecia- 
tion by  American  scholars,  with  a  survey  of 
opportunities  for  American  students  in 
French  universities.  The  chapter  on  each 
science  was  prepared  by  a  drafting  com- 
mittee of  eminent  American  Specialists  in 
that  science.  In  an  introduction  on  "The 
Mind  of  France,"  President  Emeritus  Eliot 
of  Harvard,  says: 

The  French  scientists  have  rarely  been 
extreme  specialists,  narrow  in  their  inter- 
ests and  their  chosen  objects.  They  have 
recognized  thai  no  science  can  be  success- 
fully pursued  in  isolation;  its  affiliations  and 


adjuncts  must  also  be  studied.  They  have 
not  been  subdued  by  the  elaborate  sorting 
and  compiling  machinery  of  modern  schol- 
arship. 

All  French  masters  have  had  the  advan- 
tage, in  expounding  and  communicating  the 
fruits  of  their  labors,  of  expressing  them- 
selves in  the  French  language,  which  lends 
itself  to  elegance  and  clearness  and  to  nice 
discrimination  and  perfect  accuracy  in 
statement.  It  is  well-nigh  impossible  for 
teacher  or  expounder  to  be  clumsy,  obscure 
or  disorderly  in  the  French  language.  It 
has  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  French 
masters  of  thought. 

The  spirit  of  liberty  has  animated  all  the 
French  leaders  and  schools  of  thought  for 


"THE   MOST    FAMOUS   LIVING   SCIENTIST." 

Mme,  Curie,  discoverer  of  radium  in  collaboration  with  her  late 

husband,   Pierre,  has  been  honored  by  every  civilized  country 

in  the  world  for  her  achievement 


two  centuries.  For  them  intellectual 
inquiry  has  been  free.  Science,  letters  and 
art  in  France  have  always  shared,  and 
often  enkindled,  the  people's  love  of  free- 
dom and  their  passionate  advocacy  of 
democracy. 

In  the  pages  that  follow,  in  which  the 
sciences  are  taken  up  in  alphabetical  order, 
we  are  told  that  the  history  of  anthropology 
"can  be  traced  in  France  perhaps  better 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world";  that  in  mathematical  astronomy 
"she  is  well-nigh  supreme";  that  chemistry 
was  once  wholly  "a  French  science"  and 
derives  in  nearly  all  its  branches  from 
French  sources;  that  "the  part  which 
France  has  played  in  the  long  history  of 
geological  science  is  a  particularly  distin- 
guished one";  there  never  has  been  a  period 
in  which  French  mathematicians  have  not 
held  a  commanding  position  in  their  field"; 
that  "the  really  modern  spirit  of  physio- 
logical research  found  its  most  earnest 
exemplars  in  two  French  physiologists 
(Magendie  and  Bernard);  that  "France 
has  been  the  great  initiator"  in  the  evolu- 
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tion  of  modern  philosophy;  that  in  physics, 
he  who  notes  the  really  fundamental  ideas 
'of  the  last  three  centuries  "will  be  surprized 
at  the  role  which  the  investigators  of 
France  have  continuously  played";  that 
French  psychologists  "have  developed  the 
social  aspects  of  their  science";  and  that 
"the  French  have  taken  a  prominent  part 
in  the  development  of  biological  science." 
The  great  names  in  all  these  divisions  are 
so  numerous  that  a  mere  catalog  of  them 
would  be  tedious.  To  quote  briefly  from 
some  of  the  expert  appreciations  of  French 
work  is  all  that  we  can  do  here.  Says  the 
committee  on  chemistry,  headed  by  Pro- 
fessor Bancroft  of  Cornell : 


HIGH   TEMPERATURES   ARE    II  IS   SPECIALTY. 

Moissan  is  known  in  the  scientific  world  for  his  perfection  of 
the  electric  furnace,  and  the  production  of  a  whole  new  series 
of  carbon  compounds. 


From  the  time  of  Lavoisier,  the  develop- 
ment of  French  chemistry  was  rapid  and 
broad.  His  followers  contributed  a  large 
part  of  the  principles,  the  theories  and  the 
facts  upon  which  the  modern  science1  rests. 
More  recently  Berthelot  (perhaps  the  most 
versatile  of  modern  chemists),  Moissan, 
Beoquerel,  Curie,  and  others  still  alive, 
have  worthily  continued  the  great  national 
tradition. 

To  the  development  of  Dalton's  atomic 
theory,  Gay-Lussac  contributed  the  law 
of  volumes.  Dumas  the  idea  of  substitu- 
tion, Pasteur  the  beautiful  and  subtle  the- 
ory of  molecular  asymmetry,  Le  Bel  and 
GrUye  the  fundaments  of  stereochemistry. 
Not  less  do  inorganic  chemistry,  crystal- 
lography and  physical  chemistry  take  their 
origin  in  France.  The  beginnings  of  the 
science  of  metabolism  are  to  be  found  here, 
while  the  labors  of  Pasteur  have  revolution- 
ized chemical  biology  and  created  chemical 
pathology. 

The  committee  on  engineering,  including 
Professors  Hollis  of  Worcester,  Howe  of 
Columbia,  Humphreys  of  Stevens,  and 
Sauveur  of  Harvard,  suffers  from  an  em- 
barrassment of  riches  in  dealing  with  the 
achievements  of  French  engineers.  They 
content  themselves  with  naming  those  who 


have    made    themselves    famous    by    their 
work.    We  read: 

Such  are  De  Lesseps,  the  builder  of  the 
Suez  Canal;  Eiffel,  who  conceived  and  con- 
structed the  tower  that  bears  his  name: 
Carnot,  discoverer  of  some  of  the  mosl 
fundamental  laws  of  thermodynamics: 
Lenoir,  Do  Rochas  and  Forest,  who  by 
their  pioneer  work  on  the  internal  combus- 
tion engine  prepared  the  way  for  the  auto- 
mobile and  the  aeroplane;  Gramme,  who 
developed  the  dynamo  and  took  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  discovery  that  it  is  capable 
of  being  employed  as  a  motor;  Deprez,  who 
was  a  pioneer  in  the  electric  transmission 
of  power;  Ampere  and  Coulomb,  who  con- 
tributed through  basic  discoveries  to  the 
progress  of  applied  electricity,  and  many 
mining  engineers  or  geolo- 
gist s  who  have  contributed 
largely  to  engineering 
I>rogress. 

In  metallurgy  may  be 
mentioned  Keaumur,  who 
discovered  the  process  by 
which  cast-iron  may  be 
made  malleable;  Moissan, 
who  in  his  electric  furnace 
produced  a  whole  series  of 
new  carbon  compounds; 
Martin,  who  first  made 
steel  in  an  open-hearth 
furnace;  Heroult,  who 
invented  the  electrolytic 
method  of  extracting 
aluminum  from  its  ores; 
and  Le  Chatelier,  inventor 
of  the  thermoelectric 
pyrometer. 

The  committee  on  phys- 
ics lays  stress  on  what  it 
terms  "the  openness  of 
mind,  receptivity  for  new 
ideas  and  love  of  truth  that 
characterize  the  French 
man  of  science,"  and  they 
praise  also  his  lucidity 
of  exposition  and  lightness 
of  touch.  Nowhere,  we 
are  told,  are  all  such  traits 
more  valuable  than  in  a  physical  labora- 
tory.     They  go  on  to  say: 

A  backward  glance  at  the  literature  of 
the  world  soon  convinces  one  that  the 
classics  are  not  many  in  number.  The 
mature  student  of  any  subject,  indeed, 
finds  the  facts  and  phenomena  multitudi- 
nous, Avhile  its  principles  may  usually  be 
counted  on  the  lingers  of  two  hands.  In 
like  manner,  one  who  considers  the  history 
of  any  science  finds  not  many  names  of  the 
first  rank.  The  chief  actors  are  few.  hut  of 
these  France  has  had  a  very  large  share. 

Benjamin  Franklin  found  in  Paris  three 
of  the  fathers  of  mechanics — D'Alembert. 
Lagrange  and  Laplace.  Half  a  century 
later,  Poinsot  created  the  dynamics  of  a 
rotating  body,  and  was  followed  by  Fon- 
cault  with  Avork  on  the  pendulum  and 
gyrostat.  Frenchmen  very  largely  created 
and  developed  the  wave  theory  of  light 
and  the  quantitative  side  of  electricity  and 
magnetism. 

In   psychology.  Prance  is   the  source  of 
a  movement  which  in  American  coll' 
is    occupying    more    attention    than    any 
other    single    object — the    invention    and 


They  say  it 
behind  your  back 


EVEN  as  you  read  this,  some  of 
your  friends  may  be  saying  it 
about  you. 

Halitosis  (unpleasant  breath)  is 
not  a  pretty  subject.  The  thing  is 
too  delicate  for  conversation  even 
among  close  friends. . 

Yet  all  the  while,  quite  innocent- 
ly, you  may  be  offending  your 
friends  and  business  associates. 
Halitosis  becomes  a  silent,  un- 
mentioned  indictment  that  holds 
back  many  a  man.  And  he  is  the 
last  one  to  know  why. 

Why  entertain  uncomfortable 
doubts  about  your  breath  when 
there  is  a  simple,  scientific  precau- 
tion that  will  put  you  on  the  safe — 
and  polite — side? 

Listerine,  thelong-popular,liquid 
antiseptic,  will  defeat  most  cases 
of  halitosis.  It  is  a  wonderfully  ef- 
fective mouth  deodorant  that 
quickly  arrests  food  fermentation. 

Of  course,  if  halitosis  is  a  symp- 
tom of  some  more  deep-seated, 
organic  disorder  you  will  want  to 
consult  your  physician  or  dentist. 
Naturally  you  wouldn't  expect  a 
mouth  antiseptic  to  cure  a  bad 
Stomach.  But  so  often  halitosis  is 
merely  local  and  temporary.  The 
regular  use  of  this  excellent  and 
pleasant  antiseptic  as  a  mouth 
wash  and  gargle  will  suffice. 

Try  Listerine  this  way  todav. 
Note  the  clean,  fresh  feeling  it 
leaves  about  your  mouth,  teeth 
and  throat.  At  the  same  time  you 
freshen  your  breath  you  are  guard- 
ing against  throat  infections  that 
may  anticipate  more  serious  ills. 

If  v on  are  not  familiar  with  Lis- 
terine and  its  many  uses  just  send  us 
your  name  and  address  and  fifteen 
cents  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  forward 
you  a  generous  sample  of  Listerine 
together  with  a  tube  of  Listerine 
Tooth  Paste  sufficient  for  10  days' 
brushings. 

Address  Lambert  Pharmacal 
Company,  2164  Locust  Street, 
Saint  Louis,  Missouri. 


^br 
HALITOSIS 
use 
LISTERINE 
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Ten  men  were 
shipwrecked 

Imagine  them,  after  a  few  months, 
busy  making  new  garments  out  of 
sail-cloth. 

At  least  one  man  out  of  the  ten 
will  be  sure  to  take  more  pains  with 
his  suit  than  the  others,  and  his 
clothes  will  bok  better. 

Why  does  he  do  it?  Surely  not  to 
impress  anyone.  Surely  not  to  help 
him  succeed. 

But  he'll  do  it — instinctively.    Just 
because    of    s)me    inner    urge    that 
makes  him  want 
something     a     little 
better  than   the  or- 
dinary. 

This,  .  we     think, 
is  exactly  the  same 
sort  of  impulse  that 
makes    people    buy 
Old    Hampshire 
Bond.     We      don't 
believe  the  men  who  prefer  such  a 
fine,  distinctive  paper  do  so  simply 
through  the  \-ulgar  desire  for    show 
or  the  snobbish  wish  to  "put  it  over" 
the  other  fellow. 

Whenever  we  have  met  an  Old 
Hampshire  user,  whether  he  were 
a  millionaire  or  a  man  of  moderate 
means,  we  have  found  a  ,man  of 
taste  and  appreciation — a  man  who 
likes  fine  things,  who  will  wear  a 
fine  watch,  grow  a  fine  rose  or  own 
a  fine  car,  if  he  can 
afford  it,  to  please 
himself  —  and  for  no 
other  reason. 

That   is   the   kind 

of    man     we     make 

Old    Hampshire 

Bond     for — and     if 

you    make    a    thing 

good    enough    for   a 

long  enough  time,  that  kind  of  man 

will    surely    find    it    out,    and    your 

business  will  grow. 

And  because  men  of  that  type  are 
usually  successful  in  their  affairs,  you 
find  Old  Hampshire  Bond  preferred 
by  thousands  of  successful  business 
houses  that  are,  after  all,  simply 
the  expression  of  these  men's  char- 
acters. 

//  you  will  write  us  on  your  business 
letterhead,  we  shall  be  glad  to  send 
you  samples  of  Old  Hampshire  Bond. 


Jfampshire 

Taper 
Company 


South 

JfadletjTalk 

{Mass. 


THREE    MODERN   MASTERS   OF   SCIENCE. 

Pasteur  (pictured  in  the  center),  in  the  course  of  his  investigation  of  germ  cultures,  discovered  the 
germicidal  method  known  as  pasteurization.  De  Lesseps  (at  the  left)  built  the  Suez  Canal,  and  Bec- 
querel(at  the  right)  began  the  brilliant  series  of  investigations  which  ended  in  the  discovery  of  radium. 


SCIENCE  IN  FRANCE 

Continued 


application 
read : 


of    psychological    tests.     We 


Alfred  Binet  (1857-1911),  in  collabora- 
tion with  Thomas  Simon  (1873-  )  orig- 
inated the  Binet  tests.  Binet  established 
the  first  psychological  laboratory  in  France 
at  the  Sorbonne  in  1889,  and  in  1895  he 
began  the  publication  of  L'Annee  Psycho- 
logique,  in  which  his  most  important  works 
appear. 

Ribot,  in  general  psychology,  has  set 
forth  a  "motor  theory"  of  attention,  and 
(iabriel  Tarde  was  eminent  as  an  analyst 
and  describer  of  the  nature  and  combina- 
tions of  social  phenomena.  In  philosophy, 
Descartes  has  already  been  mentioned. 
Pascal,  Rousseau  and  the  Encyclopedists 
are  other  well-known  early  names.  Combe 
founded  the  Positivist  school,  in  connec- 
tion with  which  he  wrote  the  first  system- 
atic work  on  Sociology.  Comte's  doctrine 
thai  the  sciences  are  capable  of  arrange- 
ment in  a  "hierarchy"  of  increasing  com- 
plexity has  had  great  influence  on  scientific 
thought.     Bergs'on,  the  best  known  of  con- 


temporary French  philosophers,  has  empha- 
sized the  fallacy  of  a  mechanical  interpreta- 
tion of  the  world  and  the  fruitfulness  of 
intuition  as  the  method  of  revealing  the 
data  that  make  up  our  experience.  Associ- 
ated in  some  degree  with  this  point  of  view 
are  the  mathematical  philosophers,  the 
greatest  of  whom,  Poincare,  was  a  brother 
of  the  ex-President  who  has  just  become 
Premier  of  France. 

Dr.  Janeway  of  Johns  Hopkins,  in  an 
introductory  survey  of  French  medical 
science,  asserts  that  the  most  characteristic 
attributes  of  the  French  mind  are  sympathy 
and  imagination;  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  com- 
mon sense  and  justice;  of  the  German, 
orderliness.     He  goes  on: 

Sympathy  and  imagination  may,  I  be- 
lieve, be  traced  through  the  whole  devel- 
opment of  French  medicine.  Wide  and 
sympathetic  interest  in  the  relief  of  human 
suffering  through  the  advance  of  knowl- 
edge of  disease  has  been  instinctive  in  their 
greatest  scientists,  and  has  prevented  in- 
tense absorption  in  a  single  field  of  research. 
Pasteur,  with  the  highest  type  of  scientific 
imagination,  seeing  in  his  discovery  of  the 
nature  of  putrefaction  the  key  which  would 
unlock  the  door  to  knowledge  of  the  infec- 


FRENCH   PIONEERS  OF    KNOWLEDGE. 

They    are,    from    left    to    right,    La    Place,    the    astronomer;    Descartes;   the    philosopher    and 
psychologist;  and  Comte,  the  "Positivist,"  often  compared  to  Herbert  Spencer. 
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tious    diseases,     is     kin     to     the    creative 
artist. 

Clearly  allied  to  the  insight  which  grows 
out  of  imagination  and  sympathy  is  a  cer- 
tain attitude  toward  reality  as  a  whole, 
which  the  French  exemplify  in  their 
thought  as  in  their  medical  science.  They 
love  life  in  all  its  baffling  complexity  better 
than  abstract  formulations.  They  have 
been  masters  of  the  arts  of  clinical  observa- 
tion and  description. 

Special  eminence  has  attached  to  France 
in  the  subdivision  of  medical  science  known 
as  neurology.  The  neurological  hospitals 
in  Paris  are" the  greatest  in  the  world.  In 
general  medicine,  France  claims  Laeimec, 
who  discovered  auscultation,  making  for 
the  first  time  accurate  diagnosis  possible 
of  diseases  of  the  chest.  The  transmissi- 
bility  of  tuberculosis  was  proved  in  1866. 
Roux,  still  director  of  the  Pasteur  Institute. 
showed  the  existence  of  diphtheria  toxin  in 
1888,  and  developed  the  method  of  fighting 
it  with  antitoxin,  simultaneously  with  the 
German,  Behoring.  Richet  proved  the 
presence  of  antitoxic  substances  in  con- 
valescent animals,  and  with  Portier  in  1902 
discovered  anaphylaxis.  Laverau  discov- 
ered the  malaria  parasite.  In  surgery 
France  has  been  preeminent  from  the  16th 
century,  when  Ambroise  Pare  first  ligated 
a  limb  to  stop  bleeding.  Broca  (1824-80) 
was  the  first  great  brain  surgeon,  and  in- 
vented craniometry.  The  work  of  Pasteur 
introduced  antiseptic  surgery.  The  French 
school  of  surgery  has  been  renowned  for 
its  efficiency  in  anatomy. 

Finally,  the  reader  may  be  reminded 
that  while  the  name  that  first  comes  to  the 
lips  in  connection  with  the  Development 
Theory  is  that  of  Darwin,  an  Englishman, 
he  was  preceded  in  France  by  Lamarck, 
who,  altho  he  laid  stress  on.  adaptation 
to  environment  and  kneAv  nothing  of  na- 
tural selection,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
modern  authorities,  following  up  as  fruitful 
a  path  as  that  of  his  British  successor. 
The  Neo-Lamarckians  are  certainly  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  modern  biology.  Writes 
the  committee  on  Zoology: 

Lamarck,  Claude  Bernard  and  Pasteur, 
who  may  be  said  to  have  opened  in  biology 
the  broad  fields  of  evolution,  physiology 
and  preventive  medicine,  represent  a  tri- 
umvirate of  strength  and  ability  worthy  to 
stand  with  the  limited  number  of  scientific 
men  who  have  produced  results  of  the 
highest  value  to  the  intellectual  world. 

Says  George  Ellery  Hale,  concluding  an 
introductory  paper  on  "The  Intellectual 
Inspiration  of  Paris": 

France  stands,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
at  the  highest  level  of  her  moral  attainment. 
The  baseless  charge  of  decadence,  the  ig- 
norant depreciation  based  on  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  French  people  and  an 
inability  to  perceive  their  deeper  qualities, 
have  been  forever  silenced  by  the  war. 
The  inspiring  vision  of  war-swept  France, 
indomitable  in  the  face  of  sudden  invasion, 
will  draw  to  her  universities  in  the  coming 
days  of  peace  many  a  student  who  would 
taste  for  himself  the  qualities  he  has  ad- 
paired  and  envied  from  the  comfortable 
security  of  the  United  States. 


McQiousi 


THINK  of  walking  through  the  house  that  Washington 
built  and  Lincoln  lived  in!    Every  part  of  this  historic 
edifice  stirs  the  imagination,  and  the  striking  episodes  of 
our  National  History  that  have  occurred  here  leap  into  mind. 

In  the  East  Room  you  will  be  shown  the  spot  where  Lincoln's 
coffin  rested;  where  Nellie  Grant  stood  on  her  wedding  day; 
the  window  in  the  Blue  Room  through  which  President 
Garfield  was  lifted,  the  victim  of  an  assassin's  bullet.  Just 
beyond  is  the  little  room  in  which  Lincoln  signed  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation,  and  nearby  is  the  private  office  of  the 
President's  secretary,  the  room  in  which  "Old  Hickory" 
Jackson  smoked  his  dearly  beloved  corncob  pipe! 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  deeply  moving  associations  that 
cluster  about  the  White  House,  which  is  only  one  of  the  end- 
less number  of  places  and  objects  of  extraordinary  interest 
that  await  the  sightseer  in  Washington. 

It  is  an  inspiring  spectacle,  these  many  noble  buildings;  but 
the  treasures  that  are  to  be  seen  inside  them  are  even  more 
profoundly  impressive  and  interesting. 

Whether  your  journey  takes  you  west  or  brings  you  east,  a 
convenient  means  of  seeing  the  Capital  City  is  provided  by 
the  liberal  stop-over  privileges  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad,  which  passes  directly  through  Washington  between 
New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis. 

A  comprehensive  and  profusely  illustrated  "Guide  to  Wash- 
ington'' has  just  been  issued  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road. It  is  interesting  as  a  piece  of  literature  as  well  as  in- 
structive and  helpful  in  seeing  Washington.  A  copy  of  it  will 
be  mailed  to  you  gratis  on  receipt  of  the  coupon  below. 

frnore  &  Ohio 

First  Railroad  V*_>^  Est.  182  7 


meneas 


W.  B.  CALLOWAY.  Pa^cnscr  Traffic  Manager 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Without  obligation  on  my  rait,  please  mail  me  a  a  pj         tl 
'"Guide  to  Washington"  issued  by  your  Company. 

Name  

Slrsc.  or  R.F.  D  ...  

City Statt  L.D.ios 
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Stop  this  Lottery*  T//e  cost  is  too  high 

THE   COSTLIEST"    DE-      correct    for  your    engine    and     whose 
MAND    in    automobile     ?^%« the  very  best  obtainable. 

America  today  is  the  old  hap- 
hazard "Give  me  aquart  of  oil." 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least 
50%  of  all  automobile  engine 
repairs  are  caused  by  "pick- 
up" lubrication. 

When  you  say  "Give  me  a 
quart  of  oil"  you  invite  the 
dealer  to  pour  into  your  crank- 
case     any    oil    which     may    be      manufacture  of  gasoline. 

handy — light,  medium,  heavy 
— some  good,  some  fair,  some 
positively  dangerous. 

You  almost  say  to  him,  "I 
don  t  care  how  soon  I  have 
to  drive  my  friends  around  in 
a  rattle-trap." 

Substantial  Saving 

If  you  really  want  to  cut  re 
pair  bills,  carbon  and  operat 
ing   expenses   to    the 
lowest,   you  must  use 
oil     whose     body     is 


Between  the  correct  grade  of  Gar- 
goyle Mobiloil  and  "Give  me  a  quart 
of  oil"  the  price  per  gallon  is  trifling. 
The  saving  in  actual  operating  expense 
is  very  marked. 

We  suggest  you  ask  for  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil,  being  particular  to  specify 
the  correct  grade  for  your  car. 

Not  a  gasoline  by-product 

Nine  out  of  ten  lubricating  oils  on  the 
market   are  simply  by  products  in   the 


Gargoyle  Mobiloil  is  not*,  by-product. 

It  is  produced  by  lubrication  spe- 
cialists who  are  recognized  the  world 
over  as  leaders  in  lubricating  practice. 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  ismanufactured  from 
crude  oils  chosen  for  their  lubricating 
qualities — -not  for  theirgasoline  content. 
They  are  manufactured  by  processes 
designed  to  bring  out  the  highest 
_^~  lubricating   value — 'not    the 

^At^^i  »*  *»       greatest  gal  lonage  of  gasoline. 

IsW  This  is  one  of  the  essen- 
tial reasons  for  the 
superiority  of  Gar- 
goyle Mobiloil 


Mobiloil 


Make  the  chart  your  guide 

WARNING'      Don't  l>c  misled  by  some  similar  sound- 
VJ*     inn  name.      Look  on  the  container  for  the 
correct    name    Mobiloil   (not    Mobile)    and   for  the    red    Garroyl'e. 


ic  Branches: 

New  Yt.rk  {Main  0.$,cc)  . 

Boston 

C'hicaeo 

Philadelphia 

Detroit 

Pittsburgh 

Indianapolis 

Minneapolis 

Des  Moines 

Buffalo 

Kansas  City,  Kan,_ 

Dallas 

Chart  of 
Recommendations 

(Abbreviated  Edition) 

How  to  Read  the  Chart: 

THE  correct  grades  of    Gargoyle    Mobiloil      for 
engine  lubrication  of  beth  passenger  and  com- 
mercial cars  are  specified  in  ihe  Chart  below. 

A  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A** 

B  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B" 

E  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 

Art  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 

Where  different  grades  are  recommended  for  summer 
and  winter  use,  the  winter  recommendations  should 
be  followed  during  the  entire  period  when  freezing 
temperatures   may  be  experienced. 

The  recommendations  for  prominent  makes  of  engines 
used  in  many  cars  are  listed  separately  tor  convenience. 

The  Chart  of  Recommendations  is  compiled  by  the 
Vacuum  Oil  Company's  Board  of  Automotive 
Engineers,  and  represents  our  professional  advice  on 
correct  automobile   lubrication. 
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VARYING    IDEAS  OF    WHAT  CONSTITUTES   BEAUTY  IN"    WOMEN'S   DRESS 


1  <1.>, 


"When  women  have  so  far  improved  that  there  seems  nothing  left  to  criticize  about  them,"  prophesies  a  Frenchman  of  acerbent    humor,  "men 

will   still   be  able  to  criticize   their   dress — for   they  will   always    l>e   wearing   too   much  or   too   little."      The   illustrations   with   this  article   are 

from  "Un  Siecle  de  Modes  Feminities"  (Charpentier  &  Fasquelle,  Paris);  from  Vogue  (New  York),  and  from  L'Art  de  la  Modi-,  (Paris; 


PARIS  AS  THE  WORLD'S  ARBITER  OF  FASHION 


WHY  DOES  EVERYBODY  follow  French  fashions? 
Chiefly,  we  are  assured,  because  of  French  taste. 
"And  everybody  knows  about  that!"  declares  Edith 
Wharton,  the  novelist,  in  her  recent  little  volume  of  essays  on 
"French  Ways  and  Their  Meaning"  (Appletonl.  "It's  the  way 
women  put  on  their  hats,  and  the  upholsterers  drape  their  cur- 
tains. .  .  .  The  artistic  integrity  of  the  French  has  led  them 
to  feel,  from  the  beginning,  that  there  is  no  difference  in  kind 
between  the  curve  of  a  woman  's  hat  brim  and  the  curve  of  a 
Rodin  marble."  Taste,  which  Mrs.  Wharton  calls  "the  regu- 
lating principle  of  all  art,  of  the  art  of  dress  and  of  manners, 
and  of  living  in  general,  as  well  as  of  sculptor  and  music,"  has 
established  Paris  as  the  center  of  fashion,  of  all  that  is  a  la  mode. 
So  much  so,  that,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  many  fashion  writers 
who  look  to  the  capital  of  France  for  their  inspiration,  "The 
chief  industry  of  France  is — the  art  of  dress." 

However,  even  tho  the  art  instinct  may  be  the  real  under- 
lying cause  of  the  prevalence  of  French  fashions  wherever  the 
art  of  dress  is  known,  there  are  many  small  contributing  causes, 
immediate  causes,  which  help  a  great  deal.  There  is  an  art  not 
only  in  making  beautiful  gowns,  but  in  selling  them,  and  in 
persuading  those  who  buy  them  to  adore  them  both  before  and 
after  they  are  sold.  Something  like  this  is  the  moral  of  a  lively 
little  article  entitled,  "How  Paris  Sets  the  Style,"  written  by 
Katheleen  Howard,  for  The  Ladies  Home  Journal.  Any  one  may 
go  shopping  with  Miss  Howard,  and  see  just  exactly  how  Paris 
does  it.     Her  breezy  account  runs,  in  part : 

A  glorious  summer  morning!     All  the  freshness  of  Paris  with 


its  great  open  parklike  spaces  seems  to  run  riot  in  your  veins. 
An  Englishman  would  turn  to  his  favorite  sj>ort  on  such  a  day, 
and  a  woman  in  Paris  just  as  naturally  turns  to  her  favorite 
sport,  that  of  buying  new  clothes. 

"Quick,  a  taxi!"  You  jump  in  and  are  driven  to  one  of  the 
many  world-famous  houses,  anticipation  of  delights  to  come 
making  your  heart  sing  with  truly  feminine  joy. 

One  enters  the  front  door,  a  man  springs  up,  touches  his  cap, 
escorts  you  to  the  elevator  or  watches  you  ascend  a  short  flight 
of  stairs. 

He  must  ring  a  bell  at  the  same  time,  tho  you  don't  see 
him  do  it,  because  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  one  or  two  charming 
vendeuses  are  waiting  for  you.  You  ask  for  your  own  vend*  use, 
or  saleswoman. 

"Bonjour,  Mesdames!     Mademoiselle  Suzanne  est-elle  la?" 

Yes,  Mademoiselle  Suzanne  will  come  instantly. 

She  appears,  usually  young,  charming,  smiling;  you  are  given 
a  cordial  welcome,  if  you  are  known  and  if  your  manners  are  good. 

If  you  are  new,  you  are  treated  with  courtesy  and  shown  to  a 
seat  in  a  big,  cool  room  with  chairs  round  the  walls.  Perhaps 
there  will  be  glass  cases  round  the  walls,  with  charming  lingerie 
laid  out  in  them,  unbelievable  creations  of  chiffon  and  lace  and 
gold  tissue,  or  with  garlands  of  tiny  roses  made  of  ribbon.  Some 
made  of  colored  linen  of  finest  quality,  bordered  with  bright 
edges  of  contrasting  color,  dangle  by  their  frail  shoulder-straps. 

If  you  are  in  search  of  evening  gowns,  the  orders  to  the  hover- 
ing girl  are: 

"Put  all  the  evening  gowns  on.  my  dear."  And  the  girl  leaves 
the  room,  to  reappear  swaying  in  a  cloth-of-silver  temptation,  trail- 
ing a  point  of  the  gorgeous  material  two  yards  behind  her  left  heel. 

She  comes  up  to  you,  balancing  on  her  hips,  turns  quickly, 
walks  away,  returns  on  the  bias,  retreats  and  saunters  out 
through  tho  door,  or  to  the  next  waiting  customer.  Her  shoes 
and  stockings,  if  it  is  the  off  season,  are  probably  a  hit  shaky; 
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MAS   THE      T.\sTK      OF   PARIS   ALWAYS  PROVED  IMPECCABLE? 

and  mere  dressmakers  have  for  generations  raised  a  chorus  of  praise  to  the  Parisian  fashion  designer, 
s."  The  average  layman,  however,  is  likely  to  admit  that  the  "perfect"  creation  of  a  few  years 
worse,   to-day.      Modern  fashions,  we  are  assured,  are  more  truly  artistic  than  were  most  of  the  older  sty 
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Steam-heat  —  C) 
Coal-bills  highf 

-call  the  Watch m an! 


PUT  the  Watchman— the  No.  1  Hoffman 
Valve — to  work  on  your  worst  radiator 
— your  coldest  radiator,  the  radiator  that 
leaks  and  bangs  and  hisses  the  most.  In 
short  order  he'll  make  that  radiator  hot, 
silent  and  well-behaved.  Then,  when  he's 
convinced  you,  give  him  a  job  on  all  your 
radiators  and  forget  your  heating  troubles. 
He'll  boost  the  temperature  and  lower 
the  coal  bills. 

The  bitterest  weather  of  the  whole  winter 
is  still  coming.  It's  a  splendid  opportunity 
to  prove  to  your  own  satisfaction,  the  truth 
of  "More  Heat  from  Less  Coal". 

$2.15  at  your  Heating  Contractor's  or  sent  to  our 
VVaterbury  Office,  (or  in  Canada  $3.00  sent  to  the 
nearest  jobber  of  plumbing  and  heating  supplies)  will 
bring  you  a  sample  No.  1  Hoffman  Valve.  Test  it' 
Learn  the  secret  of  steam  heating  efficiency. 

Satisfactory  service  from  HOFFMAN  VaLVI  S 
is  guaranteed  in  writing  for  Five  Full  Years. 

"MORE  HEAT  FROM  LESS  and  how  they  eliminate  coal- 
COAL"  is  a  booklet  that  tells  waste.  It  is  yours  for  the 
all  about  Hoffman  Valves       asking.    Write  for  it  today. 

Hoffman  Specialty  Company,  Inc. 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
BOSTON       NEW  YORK      CHICAGO      LOS  ANGELES 


Hoffman 


more  heatjfom  less  coal 


PARIS  AS  THE   ARBITER  OF  FASHION 
Continued 

in  fuel,  iu  very  smart  lions. is  one  sees 
lamentable  white  cotton  stockings  and 
perhaps  shabby  gold  evening  slippers, 
possibly  split  and  bulging  at  one  side  Of 
course,  for  the  openings  or  first  displays 
new  shoes  are  worn  and  fine  silk  stockings, 
but  the  great  price  of  sbocs  and  stockings  is 
taken  into  consideration,  and  the  girls  are 
allowed  to  be  a  bit  lax  in  this  way  later  on. 

After  you  have  seen  something  you  like, 
your  vendeuse  goes  and  gets  it  and  returns 
to  you  with  it  lying  across  her  arms. 

You  examine  it  minutely  and  consider. 
You  must  not  forget  that  the  lady  who  wore 
it  to  show  you  was  chosen  for  her  figure  and 
that  the  gown  probably  was  looking  its  best 
when  she  wore  it.  If  she  was  petite  and 
perky  and  you  are  large  and  solemn,  eschew 
it;  painful  tho  the  renunciation  be,  it  will  be 
better  for  you  in  the  end.  Think  yourself 
into  the  gown,  so  to  speak,  and  you'll  save 
the  great  blow  to  your  pride  which  you 
would  get  if  you  tried  just  anything  on 
thoughtlessly  before  large  and  fault- 
searching  mirrors,  without  having  first 
imagined  it  on  yourself. 

Two  or  three  nice  women  finally  pull  and 
pat  you  into  the  gown  of  your  choice,  and 
you  consider  alterations. 

' '  Yes,  that  could  be  adjusted  for  Madame. 
Attendez,  the  chef  of  the  house  will  be 
called  in." 

You  wait,  trembling  more  or  less,  for  the 
great  man  or  great  lady  of  the  house  does 
not  look  ever3r  one  over,  only  quite  special 
people,  and  you  feel  self-conscious. 

He  or  she  comes.  A  quick-eyed,  envelop- 
ing glance — the  verdict.  You  decide  to 
take  it. 

•'Ah,  but  the  price?"  An  afterthought, 
A  consultation.  The  price  is  so-and-so. 
If  you  are  a  special  person,  you  get  a  special 
price.  You  furiously  think  over  in  your 
mind  the  fors  and  againsts.  Oh,  you  must 
have  it;  it's  too  ravishing.  "All  right,  yes, 
thank  you,  I'll  take  it,"  Measures  are 
taken,  and  an  appointment  is  made  for  a 
fitting. 

The  great  Place  Vendome,  where  the 
wonderful  bronze  shaft  points  to  the  sky,  is 
surrounded  by  famous  dressmaking  houses. 
Years  ago  they  were  private  residences,  and 
t  he  beautiful  carved  walls  and  high  spacious 
rooms  have  an  aristocratic  air  of  quiet 
dignity  almost  impossible  to  imitate.  Gray 
carpet  covers  the  floor,  making  the  foot- 
falls soundless.  Only  one  famous  house 
has  bare  old  floors  and  a  rather  shabby 
appearance.  In  the  center  of  the  largest 
room — and  it  is  not  very  large  at  that — 
stands  a  huge  table,  in  everybody's  way. 
The  mannikins  must  parade  round  it, 
which  they  do,  wearing  the  gorgeous  colors 
for  which  this  house  is  famous,  queerly 
misplaced  in  their  old-fashioned,  shabbily 
magnificent  surroundings.  ' 

It  is  very  difficult  to  get  good  mannikins. 
You  ask  where  an  exquisite  little  thing  is 
that  you  have  seen  half  a  dozen  times. 
perhaps,  and  you  are  told  that  she  has  gone 
to  such  and  such  a  theater  or  that  she  has 
married  or — disappeared. 

In  Paris  at  fashionable  parties  many 
styles  may  be  seen  at  tho  same  time,  ex- 
pressing the  woman's  individual  taste  and 
preference;  you  may  be  Spanish  or  Madame 
Pompadour  as  you  will.  Manufacturers  of 
fabrics  sometimes  wage  newspaper  cam- 
paigns to  launch  styles  demanding  quanti- 
ties of  cloth  or  employing  masses  of  ribbon, 
to  sell  their  products;  but  Madame  chooses 
where  and  how  she  will  nowadays,  if  she  is  a 
woman  of  taste  and  sense 
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FRENCH  POLITICAL  PARTIES 

Til  10  development  of  the  French  party 
system  is  described  in  detail  in  Ray- 
mond Leslie  BueH's  "Contemporary  French 
Politics"  (Appleton).  He  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  Europe  they  think  of 
political  parties  in  terms  of  Right,  Center 
and  Left,  or  in  other  words  conservatives, 
moderates  and  radicals.  He  also  notes 
I  hat  the  parties  in  the  French  nation  do  not 
correspond  exactly  to  the  party  groups  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Chamber  of 
Deputies  is  divided  into  nine  groups,  named 
on  page  33  of  this  issue.  In  most  of  these 
groups,  outside  party  lines  overlap.  Divid- 
ing the  national  parties,  not  the  Parlia- 
mentary groups,  according  to  their  doc- 
trines, Mr.  Buell  classifies  them  as  follows: 

The  Right,  composed  of:  (1)  the  Monarch- 
ists, in  turn  divided  into  (a)  the  Orleanists, 
(b)  the  Bonapartists;  (2)  the  Nationalists, 
including  the  so-called  plebiscitaires  and 
conservatives,  differing  little  from  the 
Monarchists;  (3)  the  Liberal  Action  party 
or  Catholic  Republicans;  the  Center,  com- 
posed of  (1)  the  Moderate  or  Progressist 
Republicans,  whose  party  is  the  Republican 
Federation;  (2)  the  Republican  Democratic 
party  or  Alliance;  the  Left,  composed  of 
(1)  the  Radicals;  (2)  the  Republican  So- 
cialist party;  (3)  the  Unified  Socialist  party. 

The  Monarchist  movement  is  now  led  by 
the  organization  known  as  the  Ligue  cT Ac- 
tion Francaise.  It  has  an  ably  edited  official 
paper,  and  a  publishing  house.  Then  there 
is  the  ultra-patriotic  Ligue  des  Patriots 
which  Dereloude  once  led.  The  Liberal  Ac- 
tion party  wishes  to  free  the  church  from  the 
existing  anti-clerical  legislation  and  to  solve 
the  social  problem  by  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  Christianity.  It  calls  for  a  num- 
ber of  reforms.  In  the  Center  there  is  the 
Republican  Federation  which  represents 
the  most  conservative  Republicans.  Com- 
posed largely  of  the  wealthy  upper  classes, 
this  party  is,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Buell, 
"insistent  upon  the  rights  of  public  prop- 
erty," but  it  does  want  governmental 
reforms.  The  other  great  party  of  the 
Center  is  the  Democratic-Republican  Alli- 
ance. It  wants  reconstruction  and  reform 
and  tries  to  reconcile  conservatism  and 
radicalism  under  the  Republic.  Many 
famous  names  in  French  politics  are  con- 
nected with  this  party.  President  Loubet 
and  Premier  Waldeck-Rousseau  were  prom- 
inent members  in  their  day,  as  are  now 
Genera]  Mangin,  ex- President  Deschanel 
and  Premier  Poincare,  who  is  now  its  vice- 
president.  The  first  party  in  what  is 
generally  considered  the  Left,  is  the 
Radical.  It  is  anti-clerical  and  stands 
for  thoroughgoing  reform  and  a  large  degree 
of  state  Socialism.  Among  prominent 
Radicals  are  Clemenceau,  Caillaux,  and 
Leon  Bourgeois.  Socialists  are  split  into 
the  Republican  and  the  Unified  groups. 
The  chief  leaders  of  the  more  conservative 
Republican  group  are  Millerand,  Briand, 
Painleve  and  Viviani.  The  Unified  Party 
is  rapidly  moving  further  left  and  alienat- 
ing its  bourgeois  elements. 


Here's  the  Plug 
that's  Missing!  " 


THE    Airco    Ignition    Gauge   in- 
stantly singled  it  out  from  the 
others.     At  the  same  time  it  un- 
erringly revealed  the  trouble — a  fouled 
plug. 

This  handy  vest-pocket  instrument 
will  just  as  unerringly  reveal  short 
circuits,  current  leaks,  or  any  other 
trouble  of  the  ignition  system,  whether 
it  be  in  the  battery,  coil,  magneto,  dis- 
tributor or  wires. 

The  Airco  Ignition  Gauge  owes  its 
remarkable  ability  to  detect  ignition 
trouble  to  Neon — a  rare  gas  of  the  air, 
which  flashes  a  brilliant  orange-red 
when  electrified.  The  illustration  shows 
how  the  gauge  looks  and  how  it  is 
used  merely  by  touching  its  blunt  con- 
tact cap  to  plug  terminal  or  wire. 

You  can  get  the  Airco  Ignition 
Gauge  at  your  dealer's,  or  fill  in  coupon 
and  mail.  Complete  description  and 
instructions  are  furnished  with  every 
gauge. 


Airco 


IGNITION 
GAUGE 

77ie  fUttcMog  oft/ie  Ignition  System 


The  Original  Gauge  Utilizing  Neon— 
Don't  Accept  Imitations. 

For  automobile,  truck,  tractor,  motor  boat 
and  all  other  internal  combustion  engines. 


AIR  REDUCTION  SALES  COMPANY  Stf? 


This   instrument   embodies   all   of  the  high    standards   of  per- 
fection characteristic  of  the  twenty-one  other  products  of  the 
Air  Reduction  Sales  Co..  pioneers  in  the  extraction  of  the 


/     tf> 


gases  of  the  air  for  industrial   use,   and   large  manutac-  +      y.  v*»      £rf> 

turers  of  oxygen,  acetylene,  apparatus,  etc.,  for  the  ox>  -  ^      _Aa6*      _$&• 

acetylene  weiding  and  cutting  industry. 


©    *   R.  S.  Co 
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Burroughs    Service 


Look  at  this  map!  Every  dot  represents  a  Burroughs 
Service  Center. 

At  these  358  centers  1500  mechanically  trained  Burroughs 
men  are  at  the  call  of  the  users  of  the  more  than  500,000 
Burroughs  Adding,  Bookkeeping,  Calculating  and  Billing 
Machines. 

We  are  proud  of  this  organization.  We  do  not  know  of 
another  like  it  in  the  world.  It  is  maintained  to  protect 
our  good  name  and  to  insure  the  Burroughs  user  in  the  con- 
tinuous and  profitable  use  of  his  machine. 

No  matter  where  the  Burroughs  user  may  be  located  or 
how  old  his  machine  may  be,  there  is  a  trained  man  almost 
at  his  elbow,  who  is  prepared  to  give  him  quick  and  reliable 
service  on  his  equipment,  whether  the  changing  of  a  ribbon 
or  rebuilding  of  a  machine  is  required. 

These  1500  men  are  salaried  employees,  trained  by 
Burroughs,  controlled  by  Burroughs  and  placed  by 
Burroughs  where  they  can  best  serve  Burroughs  users. 

They  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  Burroughs  Machines. 
As  fast  as  new  Burroughs  models  are  introduced,  they  are 
schooled  in  their  construction,  operation  and  adjustment, 
and  every  six  months  they  are  required  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion as  to  their  fitness  to  meet  the  requirements  of  our 
customers. 

When  you  contemplate  the  purchase  of  a  machine  to 
handle  your  figuring  problems,  think  what  it  means  to  have 
such  an  organization  at  your  call.  If  you  buy  a  Burroughs 
you  have  not  only  an  efficient,  accurate  and  economical 
means  of  handling  your  figure  problems,  but  also  full 
support  of  the  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company  in  main- 
taining that  equipment  in  continuous,  profitable  operation. 

Your  banker  or  your  telephone  directory  will  give  you 
the   address   of  the  nearest  sales  or  service  organization. 

Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company 

Detroit,  Michigan 


Adding,  Bookkeeping,  Calculating,  Billing 


Machines 
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Blankets   the   Map 


Burroughs    Service 
Reaches  Every   User 

Each  of  the  238  Burroughs  sales 
offices  in  the  United  States  has  its 
quota  of  service  inspectors. 

More  than  100  other  Burroughs 
inspectors  are  located  in  outlying 
cities  and  towns  where  they  can 
give  quick  and  economical  service 
to  Burroughs  users. 


Adding,  Bookkeeping,  Calculating,  Billing 


Machines 
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FIRM  FOUNDATIONS  OF  THE  FUTURE  FRANCE 


INDUSTRIAL    F/?A/VC£ 


COAL 


j  /RON 


fHH  WATER  POWER 


%  DISTRICTS 
INDUS-TRIAL 
COfitceNTRATION 


From  ' '  La  Franc 


SOME  FRIENDS  OF  FRANCE  are  much  given  to  weeping 
over  her.  "Poor  France,"  they  say,  "her  fairest  provinces 
ruined;  the  expected  reparation  from  Germany  diminished 
atid  delayed;  1,364,000  of  her  bravest  sons  slaughtered;  and 
twice  as  many  more  maimed 
and  wounded:  her  war-im- 
poverished people  saddled  with 
a  debt  of  three  hundred  billion 
francs;  her  revenues  inade- 
quate for  current  needs;  mis- 
understood by  her  allies." 
But  this  is  only  one  side  of  the 
picture,  for  as  we  examine  the 
resources  of  after-war  France, 
by  the  help  of  standard  refer- 
ence books,  bank  publica- 
tions, newspaper  and  magazine 
articles,  and  the  like,  the  words 
"rich  France"  seem  more 
appropriate.  To-day  one  sees 
the  Republic  as  a  great  ship 
which  has  come  through  a 
storm;  her  sails,  rigging  and 
spars  are  a  tangled  mass,    a 

mast  is  gone,  the  decks  are  covered  with  wreckage,  her  hull  is 
battered,  yet  she  proudly  rides  the  waves,  still  seaworthy,  with 
hull  intact,  supplies  ample  and  cargo  unspoiled,  her  surviving 
crew  able  to  repair  the  damage,  needing  only  a  favorable 
wind  to  continue  the  voyage  to  the  desired  haven;  the  ship 
has  weathered  such  storms 
before. 

France's  powers  of  re-, 
covery  are  on  record.  Fif- 
teen years  after  the  down- 
fall of  Napoleon,  the  war 
debt  for  which  he  was  re- 
sponsible was  almost  extin- 
guished; forty  years  after, 
France  was  the  industrial 
leader  of  the  Continent. 
In  the  years  following  1870 
her  recovery  was  a  wonder 
to  the  Germans  themselves. 
To-day,  we  read  in  "Greater 
France,"  published  by  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York,  France  "is 
feeling  her  strength,  and 
her  ambition  will  be  mea- 
sured only  by  her  physical 
possibilities  which  present 
»  ■.  ir l<  i.i-< -s  indicate  are 
among  the  foremosl  in  the 
world.'*  Like  Cornelia. 
France  can  say,  "These  are 
my  jewels,"  as  she  points 
to  her  population  of  forty 
millions  with  their  pro- 
verbial natural  thrift,  their 
splendid  energy  and  the 
"Americanism  of.  the  new 
business  generation."  The 
war  losses  in  men  have, 
indeed,  been  great,  but 
they  are  offset  in  part,  we 
read,  "by  the  restoration 
of  Abaci -Lorraine  and  by 
the  introduction  and  great 
development  during  the  war 


FRANCE— BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE  WAR 

Physical 

and  Economic  Data 

(000  omitted — except 
1913 

in  "area") 
1920 

Loss  (  — )  or 
Cain  (+) 

PcrCent. 
Loss  or 

Area,     actual    figures     ("Eng- 

Coin 

lish  square  miles) 

207.054 

212,659 

+  5,605 

2   71 

Colonies  and  Dependencies    4.538,543 

5,119,138 

+580,595 

12.79 

Population — Home 

39.601 

39,383a 

-  21  s 

.  55 

Colonics  and  Dependencies 

40,986 

53,582 

+  12.596 

30   73 

(Metric  Tons) 

Coal  Reserves  b 

17.583 

36.000 

+  18.417 

104   74 

Iron  Ore  Reserves  b 

3,000 

4,830 

+  1,830 

61.00 

Potash  Reserves  b    

300 

+  300 

Values  francs  b 

3,500 

+  3,500 

M [neral  Output 

Coal 

40,800 

24,300 

-16.500c 

10    44 

Iron  Ore  .      .  .  .  .                  ... 

22,000 

43,054(2 

+  21,054 

95   45 

I'ig  Iron 

5.200 

3.265 

-  1,935 

37.21 

Steel  and  Iron 

4,419 

2.915 
600 

1,504 

+  600 

31    77 

Potash  

Beei  S i  gar  Output 

973 

151 

-819 

84.  17 

Agricultural  Output 

Wheat 

8,692 

6,271 

-2,421 

27.85 

Rye  .... 

1,271 
1.043 

843 
771 

-428 
-272 

33.67 
26  08 

Barley 

Oats 

5.182 

4,223 

-  959 

18.50 

Potatoes 

13,586 

10.315 

-3.271 

24 .  07 

Sugar  Beets 

5,939 

2,055 

-3,884 

65 .  39 

Ll\  K  Stock    (Head) 

Horses 

3.222 

2,413 

-809 

25    1 1 

Cattle 

14,787 

12.755 

-2,032 

13   73 

Sheep 

16,131 

9,376 

-6,755 

41  .  S7 

Swine 

7,035 

4,080 

-  2.955 

42   00 

Wine  Oi  i  pi  i   (Thousands  of 

gallons) 

986 

1.310 

+  324 

32.86 

Foreign  Trade  'tons) 

Exports         

22,074 

12,467 

-9.607 

13  52 

[  in|>orts         

44,220 

50,939 

+  6,719 

15.19 

Total  Foreign  Trade  .  . 

66.294 

63,406 

-2.888 

4  33 

-hi  pping      1  fross  Tonnage  . 

2,700 

3.138 

+438 

16   22 

a  1921  Census  excluding  Alsace-Lorraine- 

-37,499,000 

Alsace-Lorraine 

—  1.884.000 

1)  000,000  omitted. 

f  When  mines  in  north  are  rehabilitated  output  should  exceed  pre-war 

because 

of  increase  in  reserves. 

(1  Estimated  present  capacity. 

From  a  forthcoming  book  by 

the  Bankers '  Trust   Company  of  N< 

■w  York, 

entitled.  "French  Public  Flnanc 

■  in  the  <  iTi 

•at   War  and 

To-da  y." 

of  American  labor-saving  devices  in  factories,  and  of  American 
farm  implements  and  tractors  in  the  fields." 

Before  the  war,  we  are  reminded  by  this  writer,  France  was 
practically  self-sustaining.     The  war,  of  course,  played  havoc 

with  French  agricultural  pro- 
duction, so  that  it  has  been 
necessary  to  purchase  large 
stocks  of  foodstuff  abroad 
during  the  last  three  years. 
But  the  devastated  region  is 
being  restored,  as  noted  else- 
where, and  increased  use  of 
agricultural  machinery  and  fer- 
tilizers will  stimulate  produc- 
tion. The  potash  production 
of  Alsace  will  mean  much  to 
French  agriculture.  Before  the 
war  France  was  fourth  among 
the  nations  in  steel  production 
and  second  in  pig-iron  output. 
With  the  restoration  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  we  read  in  the  Guar- 
anty Trust  booklet,  and  with 
the  extensive  war-time  devel- 
opment of  the  iron-fields  of  Normandy.  France  may  even- 
tually rank  even  higher.  The  acquisition  of  Alsace-Lorraine  will 
also  help  the  French  textile  industry. 

The  use  of  fuel  oil  is  being  greatly  extended  in  France.     The 
shale  beds   of   Autun.  an  oil-field  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  the 

wells  of  Algeria  are  being 
utilized,  and  plans  are  made 
for  huge  storage  centers  for 
imported  oil.  A  very  im- 
portant factor  in  the  future 
of  French  industry  is  the 
effort  to  harness  water- 
power.  To-day,  says  the 
authority  we  have  been 
quoting,  "the  available  wa- 
ter-power is  about  double 
that  of  1913,  and  soon 
will  reach  1,500,000  horse- 
power." The  French  are 
also  committed  to  new  en- 
terprises in  bettering  trans- 
portation. "The  main 
arteries  of  communication 
in  France  comprised,  in 
1913,  more  than  32,000 
miles  of  railroads,  3,000 
miles  of  canals,  4,250  miles 
of  navigable  rivers,  and 
375,000  miles  of  good  high- 
ways." By  the  end  of 
1919,  eight-tenths  of  the 
damaged  waterways  and  all 
but  122  miles  of  the  3,500 
miles  of  destroyed  railroad 
tracks  had  been  restored. 
France  is  planning  large- 
scale  railroad  electrification. 
A  commission  has  recom- 
mended electrification  of 
5,220  miles  of  track,  the 
current  to  be  furnished  by 
water  power.  This  pro- 
gram will  take  many  years 
for  completion,  hut  the 
writer    for    (he    New    York 
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bank  thinks  that  "about  500,000  miles  of 
railroad  will  be  electrified  in  the  near 
future."  Besides  the  increase  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  and  extensive  harbor  im- 
provements, the  French  Government  is  said 
to  be  planning  "the  crossing  of  the  Vosges 
mountains  by  rail,  which  military  reasons 
prevented  earlier;  the  improvement  of  the 
canals  leading  to  the  Rhine;  and  the 
betterment  of  the  port  of  Strassburg." 
We  are  reminded  that  the  use  of  the 
Rhine  under  the  terms  of  the  Peace  Treaty 
will  mean  a  new  source  of  wealth  for 
France. 

A  most  significant  factor  for  the  in- 
dustrial future  of  France  is,  we  read  furl  her 
in  this  booklet,  her  vast  colonial  domain. 
A  map  of  this  domain,  with  statistics 
showing  area  and  population,  appears  on 
pages  28  and  29.  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  the  French  Government  and  French 
business  men  have  launched  a  program  for 
the  intensive  development  of  the  colonies. 
Before  the  war  the  French  had  built  more 
than  7,000  miles  of  railroad  in  the  colonies, 
mostly  in  Africa.  These  railroad  systems 
are  to  be  enormously  extended,  and 
harbors  are  to  be  improved.  To  quote 
the  Guaranty  Trust  Company's  brief  sum- 
ming up  of  the  resources  of  the  French 
colonies : 

"Nearest  to  France  are  Algeria,  Tunis 
and  Morocco.  These  countries  were  at 
one  time  called  the  granary  of  Rome,  and 
it  is  believed  that  in  a  short  time  they  will 
become  the  granary  of  France.  They  are 
already  important  producers  not  only  of 
wheat  but  of  fruit,  wine  and  cattle.  Cot- 
ton can  be  profitably  grown  in  some  sec- 
tions. The  mineral  wealth  of  these  regions 
is  considerable;  large  deposits  of  iron  ore, 
zinc,  lead  and  phosphates  are  being  de- 
veloped. Reports  have  been  made  of  an 
extensive  coal-field  in  Algeria;  and  petro- 
leum has  been  discovered  in  both  Algeria 
and  Morocco.  In  Algeria  considerable 
development  of  the  oil  resources  has  already 
been  accomplished." 

Most  important,  in  view  of  the  recon- 
struction needs,  is  the  fact  that  the  French 
colonies  have  enormous  forest  resources 
"estimated  at  232,000,000  acres,  nearly 
ten  times  those  of  France."  The  French, 
we  are  told,  are  looking  to  the  colonics  to 
supply  a  large  proportion  of  the  home 
country's  needs  for  foodstuffs  and  raw 
materials,  and  also  to  furnish  an  outlet  for 
I  lie  increased  manufacturing  capacity  of 
France.  So  "the  indications  are  that 
the  development  of  these  colonies  will 
progress  much  more  rapidly  in  the  near 
future  than  in  the  years  immediately  before 
the  war." 

In  a  conscientious  effort  to  balance  the 
gains  and  the  losses  of  the  war  as  far  as 
French  wealth  and  resources  are  con- 
cerned, a  writer  for  another  great  New 
Fork  bank,  the  Bankers  Trust  Company, 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  public 
wealth  of  the  nation  is  to-day  substan- 
tially as  great  as  before  the  war,  say 
about  three  hundred  billion  gold  francs, 
equivalent  to  .'$60,000,000,000.    A  detailefl 


Ctfouaqes  cTTbdBpne§ 
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ETIT  DEJEUJiER- 

a  tempting  breakfast  as  served  in  the 
cabin  of  a  French  Liner — coffee,  tea 
or  chocolate,  fruit,  toast,  preserves 
and  other  delectables — a  conti- 
nental repast  a  la  Francaise.  The 
leisurely  day  of  pleasure  has  begun ! 
It  is  on  these  ships  that  you  absorb 
the  subtle  atmosphere  of  France — 
delightfully  novel — customs,  man' 
ners,  music,  food.  It  is  an  experience 
extraordinaire — a  foretaste  de  la  vie 
Parisienne ! 


Write  for  illustrated  booklet  D3  containing  valw 
able  travel  information  for  tourists  in  France  — 
also  interesting  features  of  the  French  Line  fleet. 


COMPAGNIE     GENERALE    T  RAX  SAT  LAN  TI  QUE 

-  I   -  1Q      STATE      ST.    NEW  YORK 
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TODAY,  housewives  banish  drudgery  with  the 
efficient  service  of  sweepers,  washers,  mangles 
and  other  electrically  powered  utilities.  Leading 
makers  of  these  devices  recognize  the  motor  as  the 
heart  of  any  such  machine  and  use  Robbins  &  Myers 
Motors  to  insure  long, untroubled  service.  Lookforthe 
R&M  name  plate  on  the  motor  of  machines  you  buy. 
Good  dealers  everywhere  carry  R&M-motored  devices, 

R&M  Motors  arc  made  for  all  services;  sizes 
range  from  ljJfO  to  100  horsepower,  inclusive 

THE   ROBBINS   &  MYERS    COMPANY 
Springfield,  Ohio      •      Brantford,  Ontario 

Hobbtns  &  Myers 

Motors  and  Fans 


New  Pictures  of  Precious  Porcelain 

The  most  beautiful,  the  most  authoritative  and  the  most  instructive 
work  of  its  class  ever  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  student  and 
the  collector  of  porcelain  is  titled 

A  General  History  of  Porcelain 

By    Wm.  Burton,   M.  A.,   F.   C.  S. 


It  is  fresh  from  the  press  and  is  a 
work  of  exceptional  magnificence,  em- 
bracing a  complete  and  interesting  sur- 
vey of  the  gradual  development  of 
porcelain  making  and  decorating  from 
the  earliest  Chinese  productions  200  years 
before  the  Christian  era  down  to  the 
present  day.  The  work  is  in  two  sump- 
tuous volumes,  illumined  with  32  exqui- 


sitely colored  illustrations  and  80  fine 
photographic  reproductions  of  the  most 
famous  porcelain  art  specimens  in  mu- 
seum collections  of  China,  Korea,  Japan, 
Persia,  and  the  several  countries  of 
Europe.  The  text  of  the  book  also  em- 
braces reproduc  ions,  in  facsimile,  of  work 
connected  with  various  periods  and  por- 
celain factories. 


Mr.  Burton,  author  of  this  standard  work,  has  written  other 
books  on  porcelain  and  is  well  acquainted  with  porcelain  factories 
and  porcelain  makers  of  Europe.  He  has  devoted  years  to  the 
study  of  porcelain  and  is  perhaps  the  greatest  living  authority  on 
the  subject.  This  book  will  be  a  valuable  and  artistic  addition  to 
the  library  of  every  porcelain  connoisseur,  and  will  prove  to  be  a 
standard  work  of  reference  for  facts  relating  to  porcelain  and 
illustrations  of  the  world's  choicest  collections  of  it. 

Royal  8  vo.  size,  459  pages,  splendidly  bound  in  light  blue  cloth 
with  gilt  lettering  and  decorations. 

Price  for  the  two  volumes  $30,  net;  delivery  charges  east 
of  Mississippi  river,  38c.,  west,  63c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

Publishers 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


FIRM  FOUNDATIONS  OF  THE 
FUTURE  FRANCE 

Continued 

study  of  French  wealth  by  this  authority 
appears   on  page  68. 

Such  is  the  wealth  of  the  new  France. 
Hut  when  we  look  at  the  liabilities  account 
we  see  that  these  rich  assets  are  mort- 
gaged to  the  limit.  France  has  always 
been  a  great  borrowing  and  lending 
nation.  To-day  her  whole  foreign  debt, 
huge  as  it  is,  is  less  than  French  foreign 
investments  before  the  war  at  their  pre- 
war valuations.  But  unfortunately,  as 
has  been  observed  in  the  French  parlia- 
mentary debates,  the  bulk  of  these  invest- 
ments are  in  such  unstable  countries  as 
Russia,  Turkey   and  Mexico. 

The  public  debt  is  one  of  the  oldest  insti- 
tutions in  France.  One  writer  traces  it  back 
to  a  Avar  debt  incurred  by  Francis  I  in  1522. 
The  basic  cause  of  the  poor  fiscal  condition 
of  France  has  been  "  the  policy  of  maintain- 
ing a  large  perpetual  debt,"  says  Mr.  E. 
M.  Friedman  in  his  "International  Fi- 
nance and  Its  Reorganization"  (Dutton). 
The  French  debt,  he  notes,  increased  forty- 
eight-fold  from  1800  to  1914.  Public  debt 
figures  vary  according  to  the  authority 
quoted,  even  when  official  statistics  are  said 
to  be  used  as  a  basis.  But  all  agree  that  the 
total  debt  of  France  has  been  multiplied 
by  about  ten  since  the  war,  and  that  it 
has  practically  doubled  since  the  Armistice. 
Mr.  Friedman's  figures  are,  in  gold  francs, 
33,262,500,000  in  1914;  143,513,000,000  in 
1919;  and  266,000,000,000  in  July,  1920. 
The  Bankers  Trust  Company  figures  are 
33,(537,000,000  in  1913;  264,341,000,000 
in  July,  1921.  In  "Currency  Inflation  and 
Public  Debts,"  published  by  the  Equitable 
Trust  Company  of  New  York,  Professor 
E.  R.  A.  Seligman  places  the  total  in  round 
numbers  at  32  billion  francs  in  1914;  147 
billion  in  1919,  and  300  billion  in  March, 
1921.  A  recent  French  official  estimate  is 
286  billions,  and  a  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  figure,  taken  from 
French  Government  sources,  is  323  billions. 

In  financing  the  war,  notes  Mr.  Friedman 
in  his  book,  the  percentage  of  total  ex- 
penditures raised  by  taxation  was  very  low 
in  France.  "The  needs  of  the  war  were  met 
largely  by  loans  and  advances  from  the 
Bank  of  France.  Loans  Avere  raised  abroad 
to  a  considerable  extent.  Of  the  internal 
loans  a  very  large  percentage  Avere  short- 
term  or  floating."  The  Bank  of  France 
notes  were  practically  a  fiat  currency,  and 
their  emission  in  great  quantities  de- 
preciated the  currency,  raised  prices,  and 
brought  about  unfaAorable  foreign  ex- 
change rates.  During  the  Avar,  continues 
this  Avriter,  "France  raised  a  smaller 
percentage  of  her  Avar  expenditures  by  war 
taxes  than  any  of  the  other  major  bellig- 
erents." Unlike  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  France  relied  chiefly  on  in- 
direct taxes.    The  income  tax  and  the  sales 

tax  haA'e  both  fallen  far  short  of  Avhat  was 

■ 

expected   of   them  as  revenue    producers, 
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even  French  authorities  admit.  According 
to  an  article  in  Bradslreei's,  the  Frenchman 
was  paying  to  the  state  last  year  eighteen 
per  cent,  of  his  annual  revenue  as  compared 
with  twenty-eight  per  cent,  in  England, 
twelve  in  Germany,  and  eight  in  the  United 
States. 

The  French  budget  for  1922  provides  for 
appropriations  and  revenue  of  24,700,000,- 
(XX)  francs.  There  has  been  a  great  demand 
for  budget  simplification  as  well  as  for 
economy  and  retrenchment;  as  a  result 
what  was  once  known  as  the  "extraor- 
dinary budget"  is  now  included  in  the 
regular  one.  In  the  regidar  budget  the 
main  items  are  summed  up  as  follows  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce's Commerce  Reports: 

Service  of   public  debt    (internal  Francs 

and  the  commercial  part  of  the 

foreign) 12,653,000,000 

Military  expenditures 3,709,000,000 

Naval   expenditures    (exclusive  of 

building  program) 844,000,000 

Other  executive  departments.  .  .  .  5,224,000.000 
Administration  of  monopolies  and 

and  tax  collecting 2,475,000,000 

The  principal  items  of  revenue  are: 

Prone? 

Taxes  and  receipts 15,(103,000.000 

Monopolies  and  State  industries.      2,911,000,000 

War  profits  tax 3,050,000,000 

Liquidation  of  war  stocks 500,000,000 

Whatever  deficit  there  may  be  from 
failure  of  taxes  to  meet  estimates  is  to  be 
made  up  for  by  stricter  administration  of 
existing  tax  laws — as  the  Chamber  ob- 
jected to  new  taxation— reduction  of  ex- 
penditures, and  the  issuance  of  treasury 
certificates.  The  special  budget  still  under 
consideration,  is,  we  read  in  Commerce 
Reports,  "confined  to  pensions  and  recon- 
struction advances,  which  are  regarded  as 
a  charge  against  reparations  and  are, 
therefore,  excluded  from  the  ordinary 
budget."  It  is  thought  likely  to  total 
around  fourteen  billion  francs.  But  since 
Franco's  share  of  reparations  payments, 
even  if  made  in  full,  "would  amount  only 
to  about  4,500,000,000  francs  (at  present 
rate  of  exchange)  the  difference  will  proba- 
bly be  covered  by  the  issuance  of  short- 
term  treasury  certificates."  If  the  reader 
turns  back  to  the  expenditure  items  he  will 
notice  that  appropriations  are  made  for 
the  internal  and  "the  commercial  part" 
of  the  foreign  debt,  which  means  that  for 
the  "political  debt,"  the  war  loans  from 
Creat  Britain  and  the  United  States,  no 
provision  is  being  made  for  interest  pay- 
ments or  amortization. 

The  French  financial  authorities  are 
planning  to  reduce  short-term  loans  In- 
long -term  refunding.  It  has  been  decided 
to  repay  the  29,000,000,000  francs  bor- 
rowed from  the  Bank  of  France  at  therate  of 
2,000,000,000  francs  per  year.  A  New  York 
Herald  dispatch  summarized  in  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  says  that  the  policy  outlined 
by  the  new  French  Finance  Minister  "calls 
for  cessation  of  foreign  borrowing,  reduc- 
tion of  military  expenditures  and  adoption 
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LANK  BOOKS,  LOOSE-LEAF 
LEDGERS  —  indeed,  nearlv  all 
forms  of  office  stationery — are  usually 
so  slight  a  part  of  any  organization's 
overhead  expense  as  to  be  almost  a  neg- 
ligible factor.  What,  then,  about  the 
difference  in  cost  between  the  finest  of 
these — -and  the  ordinary  kind? 

For  more  than  70  years  the  William  Mann  Company  has 
been  producing  office  and  bank  stationery.  Almost  every 
advance  in  designing  and  manufacture  in  this  field  origi- 
nated with  us.  Mann  supremacy  in  quality  and  workman- 
ship is  practically  unchallenged. 

Mann  representatives  travel  virtually  the 
entire  country  and  are  always  at  the  ser- 
vice of  industrial  or  financial  institutions. 
See   list    of  products    in    margin    at    left. 
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The  X-Ray's  Picture  of  Health 

He  is  well  past  the  dangerous  age  of  forty,  yet  the  X-ray's 
searching  eye  shows  his  teeth  and  gums  to  be  in  perfect  health. 

A 11  through  his  life  he  has  cared  well  for  his  teeth,  gone  reg- 
ularly to  his  dentist,  and  health  is  his  reward. 

Four  people  out  of  five,  at  this  man's  age,  are  afflicted  with  Pyorrhea. 
Thousands  younger  also  suffer  from  this  disease. 
If  neglected,  Pyorrhea  plays  havoc  with  the  mouth.   It  attacks  the 
gums,  loosens  the  teeth  until  they  drop  out  or  must  be  pulled. 
Fortunately,  Nature  gives  ample  warning  of  Pyorrhea's  coming. 
Tender  gums  that  bleed  easily  when  brushed  are  the  danger  sign. 

Heed  this  signal,  and  your  teeth  are  still  safe.  Neglect  it,  and  you  may 
pay  the  severest  penalty. 

At  the  first  hint  of  Pyorrhea's  presence,  go  to  your  dentist  for  thor- 
ough inspection  of  your  teeth  and  gums.  Then  buy  a  tube  of  Forhan's 
For  the  Gums  and  use  it  regularly. 

Forhan's  For  the  Gums  is  the  formula  of  Dr.  R.J.Forhan,D.D.  S.,who 
has  specialized  on  the  treatment  of  Pyorrhea.  If  used  consistently 
and  used  in  time  it  will  prevent  Pyorrhea  or  check  it  in  its  course. 

Used  as  a  dentifrice,  it  not  only  keeps  the  teeth  clean  and  white, 

but  wards  off  Pyorrhea  by  keeping  the  gums  in  the  pink  of  perfect 

health. 

Brush  Your  Teeth  With  Forhan's— How  to  Use  It 


Use  it  twice  daily,  year  in  and  year  out.  Wet  your  brush 
in  cold  water,  place  a  half-inch  of  the  refreshing,  healing 
paste  on  it,  then  brush  your  teeth  up  and  down.  Use  a 
rolling  motion  to  clean  the  crevices.  Brush  the  grinding 
and  back  surfaces  of  the  teeth.  Massage  your  gums  with 
your  Forhan-coated  brush— gently  at  first  until  the  gums 
harden,  then  more  vigorously.  If  the  gums  are  very  ten- 
der, massage  with  the  finger,  instead  of  the  brush.  If  gum- 
shrinkage  has  already  set  in,  use  Forhan's  according  to 
directions,  and  consult  a  dentist  immediately  for  special 
treatment. 

35c  and  60c,  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  At  all  druggists. 

Formula  of  R.J.  Forhan,  D.  D.  S. 
'  Forhan  Company,  New  York 
Forhan's,  Limited,  Montreal 
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FIRM  FOUNDATIONS  OF  THE 
FUTURE  FRANCE 

Continued 

of  business  methods  with  eventual  payment 
of  Allied  war  debts." 

France's  dependence  on  the  German 
reparations  payments  is  evident  enough  in 
the  foregoing.  In  fact,  Mr.  Friedman  says 
that  "if  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
could  be  carried  out  they  would  assure  a 
bright  future  and  a  speedy  recuperation  of 
France,"  while  "if  Germany  does  not  pay, 
the  recuperation  of  France  will  be  a  very 
slow  process."  Nearly  half  of  recent  com- 
bined budgets  consist  of  special  expenses 
"recoverable  under  the  Treaty  of  Peace." 
In  Mr.  Friedman's  book  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Commission  in  the  French 
Chamber  is  quoted  as  saying:  "If  the 
Allies  did  not  leave  France  to  bear  the 
expenditure  chargeable  to  Germany,  France 
would  experience  no  serious  financial 
difficulties  in  years  to  come  provided  that 
the  ordinary  budget  was  immediately  ad- 
justed by  means  of  taxation  and  econ- 
omies." Germany  agreed  to  pay  the  Allies 
two  billion  gold  marks  a  year  plus  a  per- 
centage of  the  value  of  her  exports  until 
she  has  paid  a  total  of  132  billion  gold 
marks,  but  recently  declared  herself  unable 
to  meet  the  first  1922  payments.  While 
the  Reparations  Commission  is  trying  to 
work  out  a  neAv  basis  of  payment,  Germany 
is  temporarily  paying  thirty-one  millions 
every  ten  days.  In  a  speech  made  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  last  November  and 
reported  by  the  Journal  des  Economistes 
(Paris),  M.  de  Lasteyrie,  now  Finance 
Minister,  attributed  Germany's  shortness 
of  funds  in  large  part  to  unnecessary  rail- 
road expenses,  such  projects  as  the  building 
of  workmen's  houses,  the  lack  of  earnest 
effort  to  collect  taxes  due,  and  the  exemption 
from  taxation  of  aviation  concerns. 

With  a  supreme  national  effort,  concludes 
Mr.  Friedman  in  his  book,  "France  will 
undoubtedly  revive."  In  fact,  her  record 
"in  the  year  after  the  war  is  an  earnest 
of  her  future  recovery."  That  is: 

"The  rapid  increase  of  tax  revenues,  the 
speedy  restoration  under  great  difficulty 
and  without  well-deserved  assistance,  of  her 
agriculture  and  industry,  the  amortization 
of  over  2,000  million  francs  since  the  Armi- 
stice, indicate  the  possibilities  for  improve- 
ment, if  the  French  but  will  it.  Under  a  vig- 
orous ministry  the  financial  situation  may  be 
improved  by  a  heroic  liquidation  of  the 
inflated  currency,  by  a  funding  of  the 
floating  indebtedness,  and  by  the  adoption 
of  a  scheme  of  direct  taxation  which  will  be 
imposed  in  accordance  with  the  ability  to 
pay  and  therefore  in  proportion  to  the 
productivity  of  the  source." 

Americans  like  to  do  their  thinking  in 
headlines,  and  perhaps  these  two  titles 
from  recent  issues  of  Commerce  Reports, 
will  sum  up  not  inaccurately  the  present 
position  of  France: 

"P'rench  Financial  Situation 
Uncertain." 
"French  Industrial   Situation- 
Warrants  Optimism." 
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THE  PRESS  OF  PARIS 

TI I  E  Paris  newspapers  play  so  large  a 
part  in  the  political  life  of  the  French 
nation  that  a  few  facts  regarding  them 
may  well  be  set  down  to  supplement  the 
accounts  of  French  parties  and  politics 
which  appear  elsewhere.  Mr.  R.  L.  Buell 
says  in  his  "Contemporary  French 
Politics"  (Appleton),  that  the  French 
newspaper,  as  a  rule,  is  smaller  than  the 
American,  more  individualistic  and  devote-; 
more  attention  to  the  editorials.  The 
small  size  of  the  French  newspaper  allows 
more  individuals  to  go  into  the  journalis- 
tic field,  and  it  also  makes  the  papers 
cheaper  and  more  salable.  This  means 
more  newspapers.  "New  York  City  may 
have  a  dozen  morning  papers;  Paris  on  I  he 
otherhandhasatleastfifty."  The  partizan 
press  is  vigorous,  spicy,  is  more  readable 
than  representative;  it  cares  more  for 
editorials  than  news,  and  is  likely  to 
color  the  latter.  Mr.  Buell  says  in  sub- 
stance: 

The  inadequacy  of  the  news  service  of 
the  purely  political  press  is  overcome  by 
a  number  of  very  reliable  papers  in  Paris 
which  are  non-partizan  and  independent 
and  follow  no  fixt  editorial  policy.  Le 
Matin,  Le  Journal,  Le  Petit  Journal  and 
Le  Petit  Parisien  are  journals  of  this 
type.  Their  news  service  is  accurate  and 
complete. 

The  chief  representative  of  the  monarch- 
ist and  Catholic  press  is  L' Action  Fran- 
caise,  edited  by  Charles  Maurras  and  Leon 
Daudet.  The  weekly  Vieille-France  is 
"uproariously  anti-Semitic"  and  anti- 
American.  L'Echo  de  Paris  is  conservative 
and  strongly  nationalistic,  and  prints  able 
articlos  by  Maurice  Barres,  "Custos"  and 
"Pertinax."  Le  Temps,  founded  in  1860, 
"the  organ  of  the  great  bourgeoisie,"  is 
without  question  the  leading  journal  in 
France  and,  strangely  enough,  the  least 
influential.  It  treats  diplomatic  affairs  in 
an  authoritative  and  scholarly  way.  Other 
conservative  papers  are  Le  Gaulois,  the 
clerical  Croix,  L'Inlransigeant,  La  Liberie, 
La  Figaro  and  Le  Journal  des  Dcbats. 

A  weakness  of  Paris  journalism  "is  that 
there  is  no  great  Radical  paper  standing 
for  the  liberal  principles  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  French  people  believe."  The 
most  important  Radical  papers  are  the  anti- 
clerical La  Lanterne,  La  Rappel,  La  Pays, 
and  Clemenceau 's  L' Homme  Libre.  La 
Democratic  Nouvelle,  founded  and  edited 
by  Letailleur,  better  known  as  "Lysis,"  is 
the  organ  of  the  political  group  from  which 
it  takes  its  name.  L'CEuvre  is  independent 
with  radical  tendencies.  La  Victoire,  once 
Socialist,  can  now  scarcely  bo  distinguished 
from  the  radical  press. 

Socialist  newspapers  are  the  most  nu- 
merous and  the  strongest  in  Paris.  L' ' Hu- 
man ite  is  a  remarkably  successful  party 
organ.  It  was  founded  by  Jean  Jaures, 
and  is  now  edited  by  Marcel  Cachin.  La 
France  Libre,  founded  in  1919,  represents 
the  more  moderate  Socialists  who  gave  the 
war  their  support.  Le  Populaire,  edited 
by  Jean  Longuet,  is  the  organ  of  1  he  new- 
radical  majority  of  the  Socialist  Party. 
More  advanced  is  the  Journal  du  Peuph  . 
edited  by  Henri  Fabre,  and  still  more 
violent  is  the  weekly  Vague,  which 
clamors  for  revolution.  Noire  \'<>ix  is  a 
more  intellectual  and  literary  Socialist  pa- 
per. Other  Socialist  papers  are  La  Poli- 
tiqiu  ,   I'lh  urc  and  La   Veritc. 


How  Puffed  Grains 
Disappear 

The  question  with  a  million  mothers  is — Where  do  Puffed  Grains  go? 

Girls  use  them  in  candy  making.  Boys  eat  them  like  peanuts  in  the  hungry 
afternoons. 

For  these  are  food  confections.  The  taste  is  like  toasted  nuts.  And  the  flimsy, 
ilavory  texture  is  to  children  a  delight. 

Keep  them  supplied 

Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice,  however  used,  supply  whole-grain  nutrition  in 
the  ideal  form. 

The  grains  are  steam  exploded.  Every  food  cell  is  blasted,  so  digestion  is 
easy  and  complete. 

The}-  are  Prof.  Anderson's  inventions — the  finest  grain  foods  in  existence. 

Don't  regard  them  as  mere  tidbits — just  some  regal  breakfast  dainties.  What 
greater  food  can  you  imagine  than  Puffed  Wheat  in  milk? 

Be  glad  the  foods  are  tempting.  Before  they  came,  most  children  got  too  little 
whole-grain  diet.     They  can  never  get  too  much. 

For  between  meals  these  are  ideal  foods.  Digestion  starts  before  they  reach 
the  stomach. 

Puffed  Wheat 


Puffed  Rice 


Puffed  to  bubbles 

8  times  normal 

size 


For  breakfast.  Puffed  Rice  with  cream 
and  sugar — the  finest  cereal  dainty. 


For   supper.   Puffed  Wheat   in    milk — 
whole  wheat  with  every  food  cell  blasted. 
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Letters 

2,0*  a 

Thousand 


Here  is  a  machine  that  prints  form  let- 
ters for  20c.  a  thousand,  good,  clean-cut 
letters  with  all  the  power  of  typewritten 
originals.  Any  operator  can  turn  them  out  at 
the  rate  of  75  a  minute — enough  for  a  large 
mailing  list  in  an  hour. 

rf  STENCIL  DUPLICATOR 

Saves  Half  Your  Printing  Bills 

This  same  machine,  without  additional  equip- 
ment, prints  bulletins,  price  lists,  ruled  forms 
and  announcements — anything  that  can  be 
hand-written,  typewritten,  drawn  or  ruled — 
even  illustrated  letters  with  fac-simile  signature 
— in  one  operation. 

Any  Office  Boy  Can  Use  It 

Simply  write  or  draw  the  form  on  a  sheet — 
attach  to  machine  and  turn  the  handle — that's 
a'!.  No  complicated  parts.  Nothing  to  get  out 
rf  order  and  no  experience  needed  to  operate  it. 

$43.50  Complete 

Rotospeed  is  sold  direct  to  users.  That  ex- 
plains the  low  price.  It  comes  to  you  with  full 
equipment  for  all  kinds  of  work.  There  are  no 
extras.    The  price  is  $43.50  complete. 

Free  Trial — at  otir  Risk 

You  can  put  Rotospeed  in  your  own  office  for 
ten  days  absolutely  free.     You  can  prove  for 
yourself  that  Rotospeed  will  increase  your  busi- 
ness and  decrease  your  expense.    At  the  end  of 
days    decide    whether   you  want  to  keep 
:t  or  not. 

Ideas  That  You 

Can  Use 
Do  you  want  copies  of  sales 
letters  that  sell  goods — bul- 
letins that  bring  in  new  busi- 
ness— collection      letters      that 
bring   home  the  cash?     We  will 
gladly    furnish    you    copies    of 
letters  printed  on  Rotospeed  and 
used  by  firms  in  your  line  of  busi- 
ness.   These  letters    will 
:ost       you     nothing. 

Check  the  coupon  below 
and  we   will    send   you 
at  once  either  the  ma- 
chine, fully  equipped 
and  ready  for  work, 
or  booklet,  samples 
of  work  and  details 
of     our    free    trial 


will  do 
the  work  of 


lypists 


offer. 
The  Rotospeed  Co. 

680  East  Third  St., 
Dayton,  Ohio 


Mail  Now 


Check  whether   you  want  machine  now  or  booklet   and 
samples  of  work. 

THE  ROTOSPEED  CO., 

680  E.  Third  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

D  Please  send  mc  complete  Rotospeed  Machine  and  Free 
Trial  Equipment.  After  10  days'  trial  I  will  pay  $43.50 
or  return  the  machine. 

C  Please  send  samples  of  work,  booklet  and  details  of  your 
Free  Trial  Offer.      This  does  not  obligate  me  in  any  way. 

Namt    

Address 


FRENCH  CHARACTER  AND  PSYCHOLOGY 


WILL  the  French  spirit  change,  or  is  it 
changing?  Just  now  France  is  under 
suspicion  in  many  quarters.  She  is  even 
thought  to  turn  to  the  grandiose  ideals  that 
served  Germany  so  ill  in  the  late  war. 
Writing  since  the  war,but  before  the  Wash- 
ington Conference,  Mr.  Lawrence  Jerrold 
declares  thai  only  those  ignorant  of  France 
can  assert  that  the  war  created  a  new 
Francr.  "The  warlike  spirit  has  always 
been  France.  Patriotism,  if  i1  means  jeal- 
ous guardianship  of  a  national  character, 
has  always  been  peculiarly  French."  In 
the  philosophical  realm  the  history  of 
France  shows  many  changes;  but  speaking 
of  fundamentals,  Mr.  .Jerrold  in  his  hook 
on  "France,  Her  People  and  Her  Spirit" 
(Bol)l)S,  Merrill  iv.  Co.),  declares  that  "seen 
in  proper  perspective  the  French  intellec- 
tual character,  looks  much  more  like  per- 
sisting than  evolving."     In  the  first  place: 

The  French  spirit  shows  no  real  signs  of 
forsaking  faith  in  intelligence.  There  lies 
its  great  strength.  At  bottom,  whatever 
\\  ild  and  curious  variations  its  fertile  \  ital- 
ity  may  perform,  it  relies  always  upon  the 
belief  that  the  canons  of  human  intelligence 
are  not  relative,  but  absolute — absolute  at 
has!  tor  this  world,  and  the  French  spirit 
really  cares  about  no  other.  Nor  do  1  see 
any  sign  of  the  great    French  faith  in  life 

i.ening.  French  vitality  is  not  dimin- 
ishing. If  1  add  to  my  own  experience  of 
French  life  that  of  elders  around  me  which 
goes  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  Set 
Empire,  I  find  that  French  life  under  the 
Third    Republic    is   lived    not    only    more 

ugly  but  as  carefully.    More  every  day 

;o1   out  of  life,  but  life  is  not  less  well 

planned    than    before.      Paris    under    the 

Second    Empire  was  a  gay  little    village 

apared    with    the    Paris    of    the    Third 

Republic.      But    there   are   few   signs   that 

ii  this  hundred  times  faster  living  means 
any  less  philosophy  of  living.  The  family 
is  the  same  strong  unil  it  was  before.  Naive 


French  Juvenals  prove  my  case  by  lament- 
ing that  girls  go  out  alone.  Fathers  and 
mothers  have  a  bit  more  struggle  to  keep 
their  authority,  still  they  keep  it.  A  law 
of  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century 
allows  (horrible  thought!)  a  son  to  marry 
without  his  parents'  consent  after  he  is 
thirty.  Parents  are  as  much  compelled  as 
ever  to  leave  all  their  property,  barring  only 
a  small  fraction,  to  their  children.  Apart 
from  and  above  laws,  the  great  faith  per- 
sists; the  couple,  from  the  first  child  born, 
holds  trust  and  hands  it  on  when  the 
children  marry  and  bear  children.  It  is  a 
very  old,  a  primeval  trust;  the  French 
family  of  the  "gay  city"  and  the  frivolous 
French  nation  is  primeval. 

The  high  intelligence  of  the  French  is 
shown  in  their  vital  instinct: 

Here  is  a  people,  dwindling  by  its  birth- 
rate, that  is  threatened  simultaneously 
from  within  by  social  unrest  and  from  with- 
out by  a  country  more  prolific  and  at  least 
as  powerful;  it  shuts  up  home  trouble,  it 
defies  the  foreigner.  This  is  a  singular 
proof  of  French  vitality.  There  is  a  singu- 
lar force  in  the  French  national  spirit.  .  .  . 
In  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  it 
was  not  cowed.  .  .  .  The  French  nation 
gradually  compensates  the  decline  of  its 
birth-rate  by  its  complete  absorption  of 
foreigners  settled  in  its  midst.  The  vitality 
of  the  French  people  is  thus  twice  proved. 
France's  vindication  of  her  place  in  the 
world  after  Casabianca  in  1908  and  after 
Agadir  in  1911,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  contemporary  Euro- 
pean politics  up  to  the  war,  was  not  the 
assertion  of  a  nation  brimming  over  with 
nun  lit  to  fight,  children  growing  up, 
women  ready  to  bear  children.  It  was  tho 
assertion  of  a'n  old,  anciently  civilized, 
perhaps  henceforth  limited  nation,  but  one 
that  has  a  very  strong  will  yet  to  live,  to  be 
one  nation,  and  not  on  any  account  to  be 
another  nation.  I  think  that  this  vitality 
is  even  st  conger  than  that  of  a  people  which 
its  numbers  chiefly  spread. 

There    is    less    sign    than    ever  of   tin 
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French  national  spirit  dying.  The  French- 
borri  people  hardly,  if  at  all,  increases  in 
numbers,  but  it  holds  its  own  more  than 
ever.  I  imagine  a  day  when  the  French 
people  might  be  bul  a  handful  in  Europe 

and  would  still  keep  together,  like  a  last 
square  of  infantry  charged  on  a  battle-field. 
All  national  characters  in  Furope  may  die, 
the  French  will  die  last. 

The  war  showed  that  it  refused  to  die. 
That  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  German 
aggression  was  to  kill  it  is  certain.  To  kill 
it  without  harshness,  beyond  that  required 
by  the  needful  "f rightfulness"  of  war,  to 
kill  it  even  kindly,  if  the  thing  could  he 
done;  still,  to  kill  it.  (ierman  Kultur  hon- 
estly believed  the  French  national  spiril  to 
be  a  dying  thing  that  it  witc  merciful  to  dis- 
patch. Why,  out  of  mistaken  pity,  let  it 
linger?  Better  a  cut  of  the  knife,  a  short, 
sharp,  frightful  war,  and  German  organiza- 
tion would  set  all  to  rights  and  make  every- 
thing comfortable  and  satisfactory  for 
■everybody,  the  French  themselves  first  of 
all.  All  the  French  wanted  was  to  be  taugh  t 
■what  was  good  for  them,  and  they  would  at 
once,  with  French  cheerfulness  and  good 
sense,  see  reason.  They  had  ceased  to  be  a 
real  people.  They  had  all  sorts  of  admi- 
rable qualities,  none  so  ready  to  acknowledge 
them  as  Germany,  but  they  were  tired,  and 
their  qualities  wanted  bringing  out  and 
"working  up  by  (ierman  management — 
northeastern  France,  from  Picardy  to 
Champagne,  perhaps  some  of  Burgundy 
also,  German  provinces,  strongly  adminis- 
tered; the  rest  of  France  kept  straight  by 
proper  businesslike  treaties  of  commerce 
with  Germany;  France  as  a  political  power 
united  with  Germany  by  a  well-knit,  com- 
prehensive alliance. 

In  seeking  some  of  the  qualities  which  go 
to  make  up  this  persistent  individualism  of 
the  French  nation,  we  find  some  answers 
in  Edith  Wharton's  admirable  little  book- 
on  "French  Ways  and  Their  Meaning" 
(D.  Appleton  &  Co.).  Here  she  declares 
that  "the  singular  superiority  of  the  French 
has  always  lain  in  their  intellectual  cour- 
age."    By  comparison: 

Other  races  and  nations  have  been  equal- 
ly distinguished  for  moral  courage,  but  too 
often  it  has  been  placed  at  the  service  of 
ideas  they  were  afraid  to  analyze.  The 
French  always  want  to  find  out  first  just 
what  the  conceptions  they  are  fighting  for 
are  worth.  They  will  not  be  downed  by 
their  own  bogeys,  much  less  by  anybody 
rise's.  The  young  (Edi'pus  of  Ingres, 
calmly  questioning  the  Sphinx,  is  the  very 
symbol  of  the  French  intelligence;  and  it  is 
because  of  her  dauntless  curiosity  thai 
France  is  of  all  countries  the  raost  grown-up. 

To  persons  unfamiliar  with  the  real 
French  character,  this  dauntless  curiosity 
is  supposed  to  apply  itself  chiefly  to  spying 
out  and  discussing  acts  and  emotions  which 
the  Anglo-Saxon  veils  from  publicity.  The 
French  view  of  what  are  euphemistically 
called  "the  facts  <»f  life"  (as  the  Greek 
called  the  Furies  the  "Amiable  Ones") 
is  often  spoken  of  as  tho  it  were  incon- 
sistent with  those  necessary  elements  of 
any  order  society  that  we  call  purity  and 
morality.  Because  the  French  talk  and 
write  freely  about  subjects  and  situations 
that  Anglo-Saxons,  for  the  last  hundred 
years  (not  before),  have  agreed  not  to 
mention,  it  is  assumed  that  the  French 
gloat  over  such  subjects  and  situations. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  simply  take  them 
for  granted,  as  part  of  the  great  parti- 
colored business  of  life,  and  no  more  gloat 
over  them    (in   the   morbid  introspective 


Making  Concrete 
Permanent 

/^■EIVIENT,  concrete,  stucco,  stone  and 
^*  practically  all  types  of  masonry  are 
more  or  less  porous.  Water  is  absorbed 
and  in  cold  weather  it  forms  ice,  which 
expands  and  causes  cracks  to  appear.  These 
rough  surfaces  also  offer  an  easy  lodging 
place  for  soot  and  dirt,  which  in  time 
makes   the  structure   dingy   and    unsightly. 

Lucas  Cement  Filler,  a  clear,  transparent 
liquid,  makes  such  surfaces  waterproof  and 
prevents  the  destructive  action  of  alkalies 
on  subsequent  paint  coatings. 

Lucas  Concrete  Paints,  flat  or  gloss,  will 
improve  the  appearance  and  add  years  to 
the  life  of  the  structure  by  "saving  the  sur- 
face'" from  decay,  thus  saving  all. 

Write  Dept.  32  for  interesting  booklet 
on  the  proper  protection  of  concrete  and 
cement  surfaces. 

tJohjaLtucas&Co^Inc. 
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FOR  LIVER  AFFECTIONS 

JAMES  L.  CABELL,  A.M.,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
late  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Surgery, 
University  of  Virginia:  "Buffalo  Mineral 
Springs  Water  contains  in  notable  quan- 
tities two  of  the  alkalies  which  are  accred- 
ited as  extremely  valuable  in  the  treatment 
of  Gout,  Lithiasis  and  Liver  Affections. 
Numerous  testimonials  from  the  profes- 
sion have  established  the  fact  that  it  has 
already  accomplished  results  such  as  its 
composition  would  indicate." 

Buffalo  Mineral  Springs  Water  is 
helpful  in  the  treatment  of  Albu- 
minuria, Bladder  and  Kidney 
Stones,  Bladder  Inflammation, 
Enlarged  Prostate,  Rheumatism, 
Gravel,  Gout,  Neuritis,  Bright's 
Disease,  Diabetes,  Acidosis,  Dys- 
pepsia and  Nausea  from  any  cause. 
it  is  an  active  antacid  Diuretic. 
Also  a  delightful  non-carbonated 
table  water. 

Physicians  and  other  interested 
persons  are  invited  to  write  to  the 
Springs  for  "Fifty  Years  of  Medical 
Opinions,"  a  little  book  about  Buf- 
falo Mineral  Springs  Water  written 
by  many  prominent  physicians  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  At  all 
Druggists. 

BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS     VIRGINIA 
The  Health-Care  of  the   Growing   Child 

by  Louis  Fischer,  M.D.  For  the  mother  who  would  guard 
herchild's  health  and  understand  the  best  treatment  during 
illness.     Postpaid,  $1.62.     rank  k   WaenalU  Company.  N.  Y. 

Men&iildrenemgh 
UseMusterole 

When  you  are  wakened 
in  the  dead  of  night  by  that 
warning,  croupy  cough,  get 
up,  get  the  jar  of  Musterole 
and  rub  the  clean,  white 
ointment  gently  over  the 
child's  throat  and  chest. 

Musterole  penetrates  the 
skin  with  a  warming  tingle 
and  goes  right  to  the  seat 
of  trouble. 

Musterole  will  not  blister  like 
the  old-fashioned  mustard  plaster 
and  it  is  not  messy  to  apply. 

Made  from  pure  oil  of  mustard, 
Musterole  is  just  the  thing  for 
colds,  aching  joints  and  minor  ills. 

Sold  by  druggists  everywhere,  in  jars 
and  tubes,  35c  and  65c;  hospital  size,  $3. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

BETTER    THAN    A    MUSTARD    PLASTER 
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FRENCH  CHARACTER 
PSYCHOLOGY 

(Continued 

than    they   do  over   their 


AND 


niorniiisi 


This  fundamental  difference  must  be 
grasped  before  "forming  an  opinion  of  the 
illustrated  'funny  papers,'  of  the  fiction, 
the  theater,  the  whole  trend  of  French 
humor,  irony  and  sentiment."     For — 

The  French  have  always  been  a  gay  and 
free  and  Rabelaisian  people.  They  attach 
a  great  deal  of  importance  to  love-making, 
but  they  consider  it  more  simply  and  less 
solemnly  than  we.  They  are  cool,  re- 
sourceful and  merry,  crack  jokes  about  the 
relations  between  the  sexes,  and  are  used  to 
the  frank  discussion  of  what  some  one 
tactfully  called  "the  operations  of  Nature." 
They  are  puzzled  by  our  queer  fear  of  our 
own  bodies,  and  accustomed  to  relate  openly 
and  unapologetically  the  anecdotes  that 
Anglo-Saxons  snicker  over  privately  and 
with  apologies.  They  define  pornography 
as  a  taste  for  the  nasty,  and  not  as  an 
interest  in  the  natural.  But  nothing  would 
be  more  mistaken  than  to  take  this  as 
proving  that  family  feeling  is  less  deep  and 
tender  in  France  than  elsewhere,  or  the 
conception  of  the  social  virtues  different. 
It  means  merely  that  the  French  are  not 
frightened  by  the  names  of  tilings;  that 
they  dislike  whal  we  call  coarseness  much 
less  than  what  they  call  pruriency;  and  that 
they  have  too  great  a  faith  in  the  funda- 
mental life-forces,  and  too  much  tenderness 
for  the  young  mother  suckling  her  baby,  for 
Daphnis  and  Ohloe  in  the  orchard  at 
dawn,  and  Philemon  and  Baucis  on  their 
threshold  at  sunset,  not  to  wonder  at  our 
l>eing  ashamed  of  any  of  the  processes  of 
nature. 

It  is  convenient  to  put  the  relations  be- 
tween the  sexes  first  on  the  list  of  subjects 
about  which  the  French  and  Anglo-Saxon 
races  think  and  behave  differently,  because 
it  is  the  difference  which  strikes  the  super- 
ficial observer  first,  and  which  has  been 
most  used  in  the  attempt  lo  prove  the 
superior  purity  of  Anglo-Saxon  morals. 
But  French  outspokenness  would  not  lie 
interesting  if  ii  applied  only  to  sex-ques- 
tions, for  savages  are  outspoken  about 
those,  too.  The  French  at  tit  tide  in  that 
respect  is  interesting  only  as  typical  of  the 
general  intellectual  fearlessness  of  France. 
She  is  not  afraid  of  anything  that  concerns 
mankind,  neither  of  pleasure  and  mirth 
nor  of  exultations  and  agonies. 

On  the  question  of  education  or  the 
broader  thing  called  "culture"  there  is  a 
wide  difference  between  the  French  and 
ourselves.  More  people  can  read  in  the 
United  States,  hut  what  about  our  standard 

of  culture'.' . 

The  very  significance — the  note  of 
ridicule  and  slight  contempt — which  at- 
taches to  the  word  "culture"  in  America, 
would  be  quite  unintelligible  to  the  French 
of  any  class.  It  is  inconceivable  to  them 
that  any  one  should  consider  it  superfluous, 
and  even  slightly  comic,  to  know  a  great 
deal,  to  know  the  besl  in  every  line,  to 
know,  in  fact,  as  much  as  possible. 

There  are  ignorant  and  vulgar-minded 
people  in  France,  as  in  other  countries; 
but  instead  of  dragging  the  popular  stand- 
ard of  culture  down  to  their  own  level,  and 
ridiculing  knowledge  as  the  affectation  of  a 
self-conscious   clique,    they    are    obliged    to 


Special  Gates  Tours  to  Europe 
including  1922  Oberammergau 

\  7  ERY  moderate  amounts'  cover  all  travelling,  living 
and  sightseeing  expenses,  give  you  30  to  00  days  of 
the  most  comfortable  and  delightful  European  travel. 
Itineraries  in  addition  to  the  Passion  Play  take  in  36 
old  world  cities.  Sailings  from  May  to  September  and  op- 
tional dates  of  return  and  extensions  may  be  arranged. 

1922  Oberammergau 

Only  oncejn  10  years  is  this  solemn  religious  pageant 
enacted.  In  1922,  to  make  up  for  the  delay  on  account 
of  the  war,  the  Passion  Play  will  be  given  in  unsur- 
passed effects.  Arrange  today  for  Oberammergau  and  all 
European  travel  through  Gates  Tours.  Founded  in  1892 
our  Tours  eliminate  all  the  travel  annoyances  and  pro- 
vide world  travel  by  groups  of  congenial  companions. 
Prices  S39S  and  up. 

Write  today  for  a  complete  Gates  Tours  Booklet  E-14. 
Apply  direct  or  to  Raymond  8:  Whitcomb.  General 
Agents  in  New  York,  Boston.  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Detroit  and  Toledo. 

All  Gat,-*  Tours  without  extra  cost  include  Pari-:, 
the  Argonne  and  the  other  American  Battlefields 

GATES  TOURS— Founded  1892 

"World  Travel  at  Reasonable  Cost" 

225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Loudon — Paris — Rome 


WILL  POWER  AND  WORK 

by  Jules  Payot,  Litt.D.,  Ph.D. 

Authorized  Translation  from  the  French  by  Richard  Duffy 
l FIRST  AMERICAN  EDITION! 

More  than  thirty  editions  of  this  author's  previous 
work.  "Education  of  the  Will,"  have  passed  into 
the  hands  of  forward-'ooking  Americans,  to  their 
everlasting  benefit.  In  this  NEW  volume,  "Will 
Power  and  Work,"  M.  Payot  shows  you  how  to  in- 
crease your  mental  effici  r.cy,  how  to  intensify  your 
power  of  accomplishment,  how  to  link  your  will  to 
your  work.  In  a  manner  irresistibly  helpful,  you 
are    given    the    theory    and  .practise    of    self-culture. 

You  are  shown  how  to  read  systematically  and  in- 
telligently, how  to  build  up  a  dependable  memory, 
how  to  obtain  control  of  that  strangely  uncertain 
instrument,  the  will,  and  how  to  supplement  the  lack 
or  rightly  assimilate  the  surplus  of  education  that  fate 
has  decreed  for  you.  As  a  clear,  sympathetic,  and 
authoritative  guide  to  true  wisdom,  strength  of  charac- 
ter, and  the  development  of  that  practical  energy 
which  makes  for  real  success  in  life,  this  new  book  will 
be  a  boon  to  you. 

Cloth,  12mo.     462  pages 
At  all  booksellers.  Sl-75;  by  mail  $1.87 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


T]4  P  English  Synonyms.  Antonyms  and  Prepositions,  I M  TUC 
*  *  *-•   by  James  C.  Fernald.   L.H.D.,  shows  "'    1  llEi 
DirUT  llow  ,0  comma"d  ''•      Contains  8,000  n  \f  IIT1 
tvlurl  1    discriminated    Synonyms    and    nearly  Ivlijrl  1 
4.000     Antonyms. 
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Authoritative   Vindication  of 
Ireland* s    Ancient    Greatness 

As  a  result  of  some  ten  years  of  research  and  travel 
collecting  and  verifying  a  vast  amount  of  data  and 
leading  hundreds  of  volumes  of  manuscripts,  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  sheds  a  strange  new  light  on  the  con- 
spicuous part  Ireland  played  in  history,  and  has 
made  a  contribution  which  no  other  individual  has 
attempted,  in  his  remarkable  new  volume  entitled 

IRELAND 

AND  THE  MAKING  OF  BRITAIN 

By  Benedict  Fitzpatrick 

Backed  by  indisputable  authorities,  this  work 
shows  the  Irish  as  masters  and  preceptors  of  the 
English  in  every  department  of  civilized  knowledge; 
quelling  the  suicidal  warfare  of  English  tribes;  saving 
the  English  from  barbarism;  and  as  chief  among  the 
builders  of  Christendom.  Throughout  the  whole 
volume  there  is  revelation  after  revelation,  as  is  in- 
dicated by  such  chapter  headings  as  "The  Irish  King- 
dom of  Scotland";  "Irish  Principality  in  Wales"; 
"Fruits  of  the  Irish  Apostolate  in  England";  "Cen- 
ters of  Irish  Influence  in  England";  "Irish  Tutelage 
of  England";  etc.  Nfo  one  henceforth  will  be  able 
to  pose  as  an  authority  on  Irish,  British  or  European 
history  without  taking  account  of  the  historical 
reconstructions  in  this  volume. 

"He  has  not  uttered  the  last  word  on  this  im- 
portant and  fascinating  theme,  but  he  has  uttered 
one  to  which  the  world  must  listen  and  which  will 
not  be  without  its  lasting  effect." — Tribune,  New 
York. 

Cloth,  8vo.  S78  pages     with  colored  map  of  medieval  Ire- 
land and  Britain.     At  booksellers,  tt.OO:  by  mail,  ti.16. 

fUNK  &  WAGNAtlS  COMPANY,  154-360  fourlk  Aye.,  New  York 


esteem  it,  to  pretend  to  have  it,  and  to  try 
and  talk  its  language — wliieh  is  not  a  had 
way  of  beginning  to  acquire  it. 

The  odd  Anglo-Saxon  view  that  a  love  of 
beauty  and  an  interest  in  ideas  imply 
effeminacy  is  quite  unintelligible  to  the 
French;  as  unintelligible  as,  for  instance, 
the  other  notion  that  athletics  make  men 
manly. 

Mrs.  Wharton  repels  the  idea  that 
"America's  ability  to  make  money  quickly 
has  made  her  heedless  of  other  values." 
She  does  insist,  tho,  that  the  pace  set  for  the 
pursuit  of  these  values  "leads  to  their  being 
trampled  underfoot  in  the  general  rush  for 
them."     On  the  other  hand: 

The  French,  at  any  rate,  living  more  slowly, 
have  learned  the  advantage  of  living  more 
deeply.  In  science,  in  art,  in  technical  and 
industrial  training,  they  know  the  need  of 
taking  time,  and  the  wastefulness  of  super- 
ficiality. French  university  education  is  a 
long  and  stern  process,  but  it  produces 
minds  capable  of  more  sustained  effort  and 
a  larger  range  of  thought  than  our  quick 
doses  of  learning.  And  this  strengthening 
discipline  of  the  mind  has  preserved  the 
passion  for  intellectual  honesty.  No  race 
is  so  little  addicted  to  fads,  for  fads  are 
generally  untested  propositions.  The 
French  tendency  is  to  test  every  new  the- 
ory, religious,  artistic  or  scientific,  in  the 
light  of  a  wide  knowledge  and  experience, 
and  to  adopt  it  only  if  it  stands  this  scru- 
tiny. It  is  for  this  reason  that  France  has 
so  few  religions,  so  few  philosophies,  and  so 
few  quick  cures  for  mental  or  physical  woes. 
And  it  is  for  this  reason  also  that  there  ate 
so  few  advertisements  in  French  news- 
papers. 

Nine-tenths  of  English  and  American 
advertising  is  based  on  the  hope  that  some 
one  has  found  a  way  of  doing  something, 
or  curing  some  disease,  or  overcoming  some 
infirmity,  more  quickly  than  by  the  ac- 
cepted methods.  The  French  are  too  in- 
credulous of  short-cuts  and  nostrums  to 
turn  to  such  promises  with  much  hope. 
Their  unshakeable  intellectual  honesty  and 
their  sound  intellectual  training  lead  them 
to  distrust  any  way  but  the  straight  and  nar- 
row one  when  a  difficulty  is  to  be  mastered 
or  an  art  acquired.  They  are  above  all 
democratic  in  their  steady  conviction  that 
there  is  no  "royal  road"  to  the  worth- 
while things,  and  that  every  yard  of  the 
Way  to  Wisdom  has  to  be  traveled  on  foot, 
and  not  spun  over  in  a  joy-ride. 

Returning  to  Mr.  Jerrold,  we  quote  these 
closing  words  on  the  absorbent  power  of 
the  French  spirit: 

The  French  mind  has  probably  influenced 
the  world  more  deeply  than  any  other 
national  mind,  tho  French  material  power 
has  spread  little.  English  influence  has 
been  spread  by  English  facts  more  than  by 
English  ideas;  France  has,  with  astonish- 
ingly little  deed,  astonishingly  affected  the 
world  by  her  thought.  The  other  way 
round,  she  accepts  much  foreign  vitality, 
but  it  does  not  change  her  ways  of  thinking. 
She  absorbs  foreigners  more  completely 
than  any  other  nation.  The  United  States 
does  not  make  a  Pole  an  American  so 
quickly  as  France  makes  a  Frenchman  of 
him.  Patriotic  French  tub-thumpers  cry 
against  alien  immigration,  but  aliens  re- 
ceive the  French  imprint  very  soon  and 
extraordinarily  deeply.  The  Polish  -lew 
in  Whitechapel  may  remain  an  alien  all  his 
life — and  his  children  remain  alien  after 
him.    Even  Jews  become  almost  essentially 
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Had  Your  iron  Today? 


The  Energizing  Bread 

Great  Food  for  all  who  Work 

Full  of  tender,  luscious  raisins 


A  DELICIOUS  bread  is 
made  with  plump, 
tender,  juicy  raisins.  It  will 
be  a  pleasant  change  in  your 
home  from  the  regular  plain 
bread. 

The  attraction  lies  in  more 
than  merely  flavor. 

For,  add  raisins  to  your 
bread  and  "the  staff  of  life" 
becomes  a  practically  perfect 

food. 

The  raisins  are  75%  pure 
fruit-sugar  in  practically  pre- 
digested  form,  supplying  1560 


calories    of    energizing  nutri- 
ment per  pound. 

So  delicious  raisin  bread, 
great  food  for  workers,  is 
called  "The  Energizing 
Bread." 

Raisins  furnish  food-iron 
also,  a  good  conditioner  of  the 
blood.  So  there  are  several 
reasons  for  the  raisin. 

Have  raisins  in  every  other 
loaf  of  bread  you  serve,  be- 
cause of  their  good  nutrition 
and  their  flavor. 


SUN-MAID   RAISINS 


Use  Sun-Maid  Raisins  made  from  California's 
finest  table  grapes — American  raisins,  processed 
and  packed  immaculately  in  a  great  modern  Cali- 
fornia plant. 

Delicious  raisin  bread  and  raisin  pie  are  sold  by 
bake  shops  and  grocers  everywhere.  Buy  of  then 
to  save  baking  at  home.  Real  raisin  bread  is  made 
with  lots  of  raisins.  Insist  on  it.  First-class  bakers 
do  not  stint. 


Seeded,   blue   package    (seeds  removed     lie- 
pie  and  bread;  Seedless,  red  package  (grout; 
out  seeds  i .  best  for  stewing;  Clusters  (on  the  stem) — 
a  luscious,  quick  dessert. 

Raisins  are  cheaper  by  30  per  cent  than  formerly 
— see  that  you  get  plenty  in  your  foods. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  free  book  of  tested  recipes 
which  describes  100  attractive  ways  to  serve. 


Blue  package  (seeded), 
besljor  pie  and  bread. 


California  Associated  Raisin  Co. 
Membership  i  1,000  Growers 
Dept.  A-1302,  Fresno,  California     - 

CUT  THIS  OUT  AND  SEND  IT 

California  Associated  Raisin  Co. 

Dept.  A-1502,  Fresno,  Calif. 

Please  send  me  copy  of  your  free  book.  "Sun-Maid 
Recipes." 


Nami  ■-. 

Street. 

City... 


Slate. 


._l 


Tyc 


household 
O&    thermometer! 


wall.  Fever,  bath,  candy,  oven — 
perform  specific  services  for  home 
health  and  comfort.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write  us  direct  for  booklet. 

Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

For  Every  If  temperature  is  a  factor  in 

rnHiKitrv  your  production,  there  is  a 
industry        ^  ^  ^  .^^  Temperature 

Instrument — Indicating,  Recording.  Con- 
trolling—for every  purpo-e. 
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FRENCH  CHARACTER  AND 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Continued 

French,  and  an  American  Jew  is  l<  ss 
American  than  a  French  Jew  is  French. 
The  tub-thumper's  bugbears  of  Semitic  and 
alien  invasion  are  not  more  real,  one  than 
the  other  in  France.  The  real  French 
patriot  recognizes  the  amazing  French 
power  of  putting  the  French  stamp  once 
for  all  upon  an  alien  mind.  I  have  met  a 
Greek  lemon  merchant  who  had  hardly 
enough  English  to  explain  that  he  was  one, 
and  who  told  us  all  on  board  emphatically 
that  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
But  I  have  met  Russians,  Italians,  Danes, 
even  English  people  in  Paris,  who  were 
more  French  than  the  French.  The 
French  mind  had  bewitched  them  and 
changed  them.  Who  ever  heard  of  a 
Frenchman  in  London  whom  the  English 
mind  had  bewitched?  French  Canadians 
are  more  French  than  the  French  of  to-day 
— French  of  the  days  of  Louis  Quinze.  The 
falling  birth-rate  in  France  is  thus  a  less 
important  question  than  hypnotized  sta- 
tisticians imagine.  As  long  as  the  French 
keep  the  power  to  stamp  the  foreigner  who 
settles  in  their  midst  in  their  own  image, 
the  French  may  bear  fewer  children,  but 
they  will  adopt  and  shape  those  of  others 
to  the  French  fashion,  and  they  will  remain 
French  as  before.  The  French  national 
spirit  is  perhaps  the  most  overweening 
spirit  in  the  world. 

Alsatia — German  in  great  part  by  race 
and  almost  wholly  by  language — remained 
doggedly  French  in  spirit,  notwithstanding 
all  that  German  police  domination  could  do, 
because  Alsatia  had  been  French.  The 
French  imprint  upon  Alsatia  had  been  origi- 
nally a  foreign  one:  once  stamped  it  was 
never  forgotten,  and  what  Germans  could 
with  historical  logic  claim  to  be  a  return  to 
( rerman  rule  never  effaced  it.  The  paradox 
was  seen  of  the  people  of  Muhlhausen, 
which  is  a  German  name  that  means  some- 
thing, persisting  in  calling  themselves  the 
people  of  Mulhouse,  which  in  French  is  a 
couple  of  meaningless  syllables.  The  para- 
dox went  further:  Alsatians  when  German 
policemen  were  out  of  hearing)  prayed  in 
<  rerman  to  be  French  again  and  in  German 
called  themselves  French  at  heart,  not 
knowing  and  never  having  known  any  other 
tongue  bu1  German  and  the  Alsatian  dia- 
lect. All  because  they  had  once  been 
French.  There  is  probably  no  more  aston- 
ishing example, of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
imprint  of  a  people  which  all  the  material 
might  of  a  materially  mighty  other  people 
r  succeeded  in  effacing.  That  the 
German  fist  never  drove  the  French  spirit 
out  of  Alsace  is  the  most  galling  confession 
of  weakness  for  the  German  fist  and  the 
most  flattering  tribute  to  the  French  spirit. 
The  social  and  economic  character  of 
the  French  people  is  of  a  piece  with  its 
P  lineal  and  national  spirit,  as  was  to 
cted  in  a  logical  people.  The  in- 
1    of   racial   preservation   is   probably 

Qger  among   the   French   than   in   any 
r  nation.     They  are  jealous  of  their 
nation-  1  character  and  keep  it  more  faith- 
fully than  the  Jew-   or  the  Chinese.  .  .  . 
The   Jew   is    the   obvious   type  of  persis- 
national    character.      Vet    even    the 
Jew,    at    least    the    successful  Jew,   keeps 
i      ional   character  less  in  any  country 
than     the     Frenchman     settled    anywhere 
outside    bis    own    country.      The   Jew   in 
Anglo-Saxondom  remains  more  or  less  of  a 
Jew;  but  he  is  less  Jewish  than  the  French 
( 'anadian  is  French  and  more  of  an  Anglo- 

on  than  the  French  Canadian  is  Anglo- 

on. 


How  We  Got  Our  English 

Dr.  James  C.  Fernald  gices  a  most  interesting 
ansner  in  his  neu  bool^ — 

HISTORIC     ENGLISH 

THIS   BOOK  is  even   more  than   a   story  of  the 
development   of  the   English  language.       It  is  a 
fascinating  historic  ■  b  people  as 

shown  in  the  evolution  of  their  speech.  Beginning 
when  Britain  was  a  savage  island,  it  graphically  de- 
scribes events,  including  the  invasions  of  neighboring 
tribes,  that  helped  to  form  our  language ;  gives  unique 
samples  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Chaucerian  English  and 
charmingly  describes  the  gradual  refinement  of  our 
words.  The  book  reveals  the  recognized  scholarship  of 
the  author  and  the  diligent  research  the  work  required. 

"One    of    the    nost    interesting  books  we   have    read." 
— New  Vork  Herald. 

"The  book  is  more  than  one  of  information.     It  is  one  to 
thrill  us  with  pride  in  our  common  heritage  and  to  give  us 
greater  language  perspective  and  a  greater  re9p 
significance  01  the  words  we  utter." — Boston  Herald. 

"As  fascinating   as  fiction." — Topeka  Capital. 

l2mo.  Cloth.     293  pages.     $1.90.  net;  $2.00.  postpaid 

funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers,  354-360  fourth  Ave..  New  York 


New  Typewriters  For 
Less  Than  Half 

Unusual  Offer  Made  by 


Oliver  Typewriter 
Company 

You  can  now  buy  direct  from  the  fac- 
tory, saving  the  cost  of  selling.  A  brand 
new  Oliver  is  now  sold  for  half  the 
usual  price.  It  even  costs  less  than  a 
rebuilt  typewriter!  You'll  be  amazed 
at  the  details  of  this  astounding  offer. 
Get  the  facts  at  once  by  mailing  the 
coupon. 

This  is  the  identical  Oliver  which  has  won 
such  world-wide  fame.  Over  950,000  have  been 
sold.    Now  comes  our  most  liberal  offer  of  all. 

FREE  TRIAL— EASY  TERMS 

Learn  how  to  save,  learn  about  our  self- 
selling  plan.  Mail  the  coupon  at  once  for  com- 
plete information,  which  does  not  obligate  you 
in  the  slightest.  This  is  your  greatest  oppor- 
tunity   to    buy    a    brand    new    typewriter    at    * 


to    buy    a 
tremendous   saving 


Send  the   coupon   below. 


NOW 


The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company, 
1032  OUver  Typewriter  Building, 
Chicago. 

Please    send    details    of    your    Specia 
Price  Reduction  Offer. 


~1 


Name- 
Street. 


.State I 


FRANCE'S  NEW  INTEREST 
IN  SPORTS 

A  TREMENDOUS  popular  enthusiasm 
for  sports,  following  in  the  wake  of  the 
war,  lias  spread  throughout  France,  and  is 
especially  active  in  Paris.  Now,  for  the 
first  time,  it  is  said,  the  interest  in  games 
actually  equals  that  of  the  United  States 
and  England.  Any  kind  of  sporting  event, 
reports  an  American  writer  just  back  from  a 
survey  of  European  conditions,  is  sure  to 
draw  a  crowd,  and  papers  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  sports  have  enormous  circulation. 
Because  the  Government  has  been  very 
generous  in  its  encouragement,  critics 
of  France  are  quick  to  attribute  the  awak- 
ened activity  to  militaristic  promptings, 
but  regardless  of  motives,  the  public  in- 
terest in  and  support  of  games  and  sports 
is  not  to  be  denied.  France  has  long 
been  famous  for  her  automobile  races, 
and  Alsace  is  now  busily  getting  ready  for 
the  Grand  Prix  race  of  1922,  which  is  to  be 
run  on  the  Strasbourg  course  next  June. 
In  aviation  the  present  zeal  might  almost 
be  described  as  hectic,  and  constant  efforts 
are  being  made  to  regain  the  honors  which 
have  lately  been  snatched  from  France  by 
American  flyers.  It  seemed  to  the  sports 
writer,  however,  that  the  most  popular 
events  were  those  in  racing,  football  and 
boxing.  Horse-racing  and  bicycle-racing 
have  long  flourished;  boxing  was  first  seri- 
ously adopted  some  fifteen  years  ago,  and 
has  made  excellent  progress,  as  Carpentier 
and  Criqui  attest;  but,  curiously  enough, 
it  is  in  football,  which  has  crossed  the  Brit- 
ish Channel,,  that  the  most  surprizing  vic- 
tories in  French  sports  were  achieved  last 
year.  Next  to  these  three  sports  in  public 
interest,  track  and  field  athletics  seem  to 
rank.  It  is  true  that  if  we  accept  the  bril- 
liant work  of  Guillemot,  France  did  not 
make  much  of  a  showing  at  the  last 
Olympiad,  but  the  Olympic  games  of  1924 
are  to  be  held  in  Paris,  and  that  fact  seems 
to  have  given  an  additional  stimulus  to  the 
training  of  French  athletes.  Tennis  has  its 
rnany  devotees,  and  so  has  golf,  but  it  is 
thought  doubtful  if  baseball  or  cricket  will 
ever  get  much  hold  on  the  French  except  as 
a  spectacle.  As  for  fencing,  as  the  Paris 
Hi  i  ue  II t  bdomadaire  sums  up  the  situation: 
"After  having  been  for  long  years  the 
characteristic  physical  exercise  practised  in 
France,  at  least  among  the  leisure  class, 
the  sport  of  arms  is  languishing. 

The  impetus  which  the  war  has  given  to 
sports  in  France  is  nowhere  more  apparent 
than  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  the  play- 
ground of  Paris,  according  to  the  American 
observer  mentioned,  Mr.  Frank  Graham, 
who  writes  in  the  New  York  Sun: 

Of  course,  sports  always  have  claimed  a 
share  of  the  great  area  of  the  Bois.  but 
never  before  was  so  much  space  given  to 
them,  nor  were  they  of  so  great  variety. 
Here  on  almost  every  afternoon,  and  on 
Sunday  afternoon  in  particular,  one  ma\  see 
sterling  exhibitions  of  his  favorite  sport, 
be  il  baseball,  racing,  football,  polo  or  any 
one  of  a  dozen  or  more  forms  of  athletic 


endeavor  in  which  the  peoples  of  the  worlc1 
find  recreation  and  amusement. 

From  forenoon  until  darkness  on  Sun- 
days, the  Bois  holds  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  population  of  Paris.  Either  as  spec- 
tators or  participants  in  the  various  sports 
the  crowds  run  into  hundreds  of  thousands. 
A  majority  of  these  go  to  make  up  the 
attendance  of  whichever  of  the  two  race 
courses — Longchamps  or  Auteuil — happens 
to  be  running,  and  at  the  football  game: 
but  the  other  sports  draw  their  throngs. 
Every  fair  Sunday,  even  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  is  marked  by  a  carnival  of  sport,  for  so 
mild  is  the  weather  that  even  baseball  may 
be  played  in  comfort. 

There  are  in  the  Bois.  in  addition  to  the 
race-tracks  already  mentioned,  football. 
baseball  and  cricket  fields,  a  polo  field,  an 
athletic  field,  bicycle  paths  and  flat  and 
steeplechase  courses  for  amateur  riders 
who  wish  to  train  or  work  out  their  horses. 
On  overflow  days  football,  baseball  or 
cricket  teams  frequently  take  possession 
of  broad,  sweeping  stretches  of  green  not 
especially  designated  for  sports  and  play 
their  games  there  without  interference  from 
the  gendarmes,  for  there  are  no  "Keep  off 
the  grass"  signs  in  the  Bois. 

The  polo  field,  which  is  devoted  to  the 
use  of  the  Polo  Club,  rivals  in  beauty 
any  spot  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The 
clubhouse  is  of  splendid  design  and  richty 
furnished  and  the  field,  level  as  a  table-top, 
is  wonderfully  kept.  The  class  of  ponies 
here  is  perhaps  the  highest  ever  developed 
in  France  and  is  getting  better  every  year, 
while  the  players  are  splendid  horsemen 
and  very  skilful  with  the  mallet. 

On  the  football  fields  soccer  and  Rugby 
are  played.  These  two  sports  come  very 
close  to  being  the  national  sports  of  France, 
in  spite  of  the  great  popularity  of  racing 
and  boxing.  In  the  Bois  only  amateur 
games  are  played,  but  the  sport  is  of  a  high 
caliber  just  the  same  and  attracts  thousands 
of  spectators. 

As  for  baseball  and  cricket,  neither  game 
— tho  both  have  their  places  in  the  Bois — 
is  making  very  great  inroads  into  the  af- 
fections of  the  French  public.  Baseball  is 
played  mainly  by  the  Americans  in  Paris 
and  cricket  by  the  English,  and  while  both 
games  draw  well,  those  who  go  to  look  on 
seem  content  to  do  just  that  and  evince 
small  desire  to  take  part  in  the  sports. 

The  running-track,  with  its  field '  for 
jumping,  pole-vaulting,  discus-throwing  and 
kindred  branches  of  endeavor,  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Racing  Club,  the  name  of 
which  is  misleading  to  Americans.  The 
Racing  Club  has  nothing  to  do  with 
racing,  except  of  the  foot  variety,  but  em- 
braces track  and  field  athletics  and  foot- 
ball. Its  track  is  a  quarter  mile  in  circum- 
ference and  its  club-house  well  and  comfort- 
ably furnished.  Sets  of  games  are  held 
frequently,  and  the  entry  lists  include  most 
of  the  leading  athletes  in  France. 

The  race-track  for  the  use  of  amateur 
horsemen  is  a  half-mile  track,  and  has  brush 
jumps.  Like  all  tracks  in  France  it  is  of 
grass,  and  is  splendidly  kept  up.  It  is  very 
popular,  too,  and  may  be  compared  to  the 
old  Speedway  in  New  York,  where  gentle- 
men were  wont  to  show  and  exercise  their 
trotters  and  pacers.  Plans  now  are  under 
\\a\  for  the  building  of  a  mile  track  in  the 
Bois,  and  work  probably  will  be  begun  on  it 
in  the  spring. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  Bois— so  close, 
indeed,  that  it  almost  may  be  considered 
a  part  of  it -is  the  Stade  Elizabeth,  an 
athletic  held  for  women.  Football  and  track 
and  field  athletics  are  quite  as  popular 
among  the  women  of  France  as  among 
tin'  men. 
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Lah    Washington  Boulevard  bordering  one  of  Seattle's  residential  districts 

Seattle  Invites  You 

To  Spend  Your  Vacation 
In  the  Charmed  Land 

"It  is  the  channtd  land  of  the  American  continent,  with  the  must  restful  and  soothing  climate  in  thn 
world,  a  land  of  the  green  valley  and  the  rushing  river,  of  lull  men  and  tall  trees,  of  muss,  of  fern  and 
dazzling  snow-tipped  peaks.  If  you  hart  never  sun  Oregon,  Washington,  <>r  British  Columbia  in  sum- 
mer'you  lark  important  qualifications  for  imagining  what  tin  climate  of  heaven  man  be  like. " 

— Dr.  "Woods  Hutchinson'. 
The  forc  es  of  nature  united  to  make  the  Pacific 
Northwest  the  Nation's  Supreme  summer  Playground. 
There  is  no  excessive  heat  or  trying  cold.  One  sleeps 
under  blankets  every  night  of  the  year.  There  are  no 
hurricanes,  cyclones,  earthquakes,  or  severe  electrical 
storms.  The  climate  hires  one  out-of-doors  the  year 
around,  and  to  what  an  out-of-doors! 

Such    woods,   if  you   love   the   woods   and   woodsy 

things — stately  forests,  carpeted  with  a  wealth  of  ferns 

and  flowering  plants  and  shrubs — and   not  a  poisonous 

reptile  in  the  Paget  Sound  area. 

Such  mountains — two  great  ranges  of  snowclad  peaks.  and  Mt.  Rainier  National  Park,  where 

one  may  spend  a  summer  of  unalloyed  delight.    Mt.  Rainier  is  the  most  majestic  single  scenic  feature 

in  the  United  States  proper.     Its  glacial  system  exceeds  all  the  gl  iciers  of  Switzerland  combined  and 

at  its  base  is  a  succession  of  gorgeous  flowering  parks. 

Seen  mountain  LAKES — lakes  of  sapphire  and 
emerald — reflecting  in  their  depths  the  snow  peaks 
rising  from  their  sides. 

Such  yachting — nothing  like  it  in  the  western 
hemisphere — along    the    2000    miles    of    shoreline    of 

Paget  Sound  and  the  inside  passage  to  the  fjords  and 
glaciers  of  Alaska. 

Seen  motor  roads — through  a  paradise  of  scenic 
delights.  Such  trout  streams,  such  golf — golf  every 
day  in  the  year.  Such  camping,  such  hikes,  such  moun- 
tain climbing,  such  skiing,  such  all-around  fun. 

And  such  health — year  by  year  Seattle  is  the  healthiest  city  in  the  world. 

Come  this  year.     Come  to  the  Charmed  Land.     Come  by  train  or  motor, 
you'll  come  again. 

Come  direct  to  the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce  tourist  bureau  and  let  them  make  tilings 
easj  for  you. 

Scud  for  the  booklet  "The  Charmed  Land."     Ask  any  questions. 

Seattle  Chamber  of  Comme-ce,  goi  Arctic  Building,  Seattle.  Washington 


Come  once  an  1 
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To  the  Orient 
Via  Honolulu 

On  American  Ships  operated  by  the 
Pacific   Mail  Steamship   Company 


Write    for  Booklet 

Your   Government  wishes  the,  name  of  every 

prospective  traveler.  If  you  are  considering  an 
ocean  "voyage,  send  :  nation  blank  noiv — 

no  matter  when  you  intend  togo.  You  will  receive 
the  Government' s  booklet  of  authentic  travel  in- 
formation about  passports,  income  tax  requirements, 
etc.,  description  of  the  U.  S.  Government  ships  and 
literature  telling  the  places  to  go  and  things  to  see 
in  foreign  lands.  The  Government  merely  asks  all 
prospective  travelers  to  register  their  names  ivith 
the  Government.  No  further  obligation  i,  implied. 

If  you  yourself  cannot  take  an  ocean  trip,  clip 
the  information  blank  anyway  and  urge  some 
d  who  may  go  to  send  it  in.  Do  not  send 
this  blank  in  for  your  friend;  simply  give  it  to 
him  to  send.  Thus  you  too  tcill  help  build  the 
American  Merchant  Marine. 


INFORMATION  BLANK 

To  U.  S.  Shipping  Board 

Information  Division        Washington,  D.  C. 

PM.2412 


Please  send  without  obligation  the 
U.  S.  Government  booklet  giving  travel 
facts  and  also  information  regarding  rh<* 
U.  S.  Government  ships. 

I  am  considering  a  trip  to  The  OrientD 
toEuropeD  to  South  American.  I  would 
travel  1st  class  D  2d  □  3rd  D.  Going 
alone  D    with  family  u    with  others  D. 

I  have  definitely  decided  to  go  □  I 
am  merely  considering  the  trip  □. 

//  I  go  date  will  be  about 

My  Name 

Businessor  Profession 

Street  So.  or  R.F.D . 

Tovm State 


V 


TF  you  feel  the  call  of  the  Far 
East — if  you  dream  of  days 
in  Hawaii,  China  and  Japan  — 
send  the  information  blank 
below  today.  Let  your  Govern- 
ment smooth  your  way  with 
travel  helps  and  arrange  for  your 
accommodation.  For  your  con- 
venience your  Government  has 
published  a  new  booklet,  "Go- 
ing Abroad,"  which  gives  offi- 
cial information  covering  every 
phase  of  your  trip.  The  booklet 
will  be  sent  to  you  without  charge. 

The  Sunshine  Belt 

Palatial  new  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment ships  operated  by  the  Pa- 
cific Mail  Steamship  Company, 
now  sail  from  San  Francisco  to 
The  Orient,  via  Hawaii — Pacific 
Mail's  famous"Sunshine  Belt  to 
The  Orient."  A  day's  stop  is 
made  at  Honolulu.  Stopovers 
may  be  arranged  in  any  Eastern 
country. 

These  ships  are  American- 
built,  oil-burning  vessels  of 
2i,i67displacementtonsand  535 
feet  in  length.  Sister  ships,  they 
are  alike  in  every  luxurious  de- 
tail. The  spacious  staterooms  are 
all  outside,  equipped  with  beds 
(not  bunks),  running  hot  and  cold 
water,  electric  fans,  electric  radi- 
ators, bed  reading  lamps,  private 
toilets.  Most  have  private  baths. 
Social  rooms  are  exceptionally 
comfortable  and  beautiful. 

For  information  in  regard  to  sailings  and 
accommodations,  address 

Pacific   Mail   Steamship   Co. 

Established  1S4S 
508  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
503  So.  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
10   Hanover  Square,    New  York,  N.  Y. 


U.     S.     SHIPPING     BOARD 


Information  Division  2412 


Washington,  D.  C. 


FRANCE'S  NEW  INTEREST 
IN  SPORTS 

Continued 

All  this  enthusiasm  is  perhaps  the  more 
remarkable  for  the  fact  that  the  past  year 
has  not  been  a  successful  one  for  French 
contestants  in  general.  "The  truth  is."' 
says  the  Paris  Miroir  des  Sports  frankly, 
"that  1021  brought  us  many  setbacks." 
It  will  be  remembered  that  an  American 
won  the  Grand  Prix  race  on  Le  Mans 
course,  that  Carpentier  was  defeated,  and 
that  Suzanne  Eenglen  was  obliged  to  sur- 
render the  tennis  championship  to  Mrs. 
Mallory,  to  incut  ion  only  some  of  the  most 
spectacular  defeats.  Le  Miroir  des  Sports 
thinks  thai  the  general  weakness  of  French 
games  since  the  war  is  accounted  for  very 
simply  by  the  fact  that  the  war  drained  all 
France's  young  strength  and  the  time  has 
been  too  short  for  recuperation.  But  a 
writer  in  the  Figaro  sums  the  year  up  more 
cheerfully..  He  says: 

The  year  11*21  was  in  all  branches  of 
sport  a  fruitful  one  for  France,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  has  shown  a  tremendous 
spread  of  open-air  games  and  sports  among 
French  youth. 

It  is  in  Rugby  that  we  have  had  the  great- 
est success.  For  the  first  time  the  skill  of 
our  players  has  been  pronounced  equal  to 
that  of  our  masters  across  the  Channel,  and 
it  is  not  without  a  certain  surprize,  mingled 
with  disquiet,  that  our  first  victory,  won 
by  France  over  Scotland  by  3  to  0  on  the 
22nd  of  January  at  Edinburgh,  was  record- 
ed. For  the  first  time  we  beat  the  Scotch 
on  their  own  ground!  We  went  to  Cardiff 
on  the  22nd  of  February  to  play  against 
Wales,  and  were  beaten  by  12  points,  with 
the  handicap  of  a  hard  ground  little  suited 
to  the  movements  of  our  very  active  and 
rapid  players.  March  28  at  Colombes, 
England  opposed  France,  and  we  really 
should  have  won,  but  the  English  tri- 
umphed by  10  points  against  6,  and  con- 
sidered themselves  very  lucky.  Finally,  on 
April  9,  at  Colombes,  we  played  the  fourth 
match  and  won  the  second  victory,  over 
Ireland,  by  20  to  10. 

In  association  football,  the  Cup  of  France 
has  had  a  triumphant  year — many  engage- 
ments and  breathless  struggle,  up  to  the 
very  last  game,  won  by  the  Red  Star  over 
the  Olympic,  by  2  goals  to  1.  But  the  most 
important  of  the  year  was  incontestable'  the 
victory  of  France  over  England  at  Paris  on 
the  5th  of  May  by  2  goals  to  1.  England 
beaten  at  football!  That  raised  dolorous 
comments  among  our  neighbors. 

In  swimming  there  has  been  a  great 
advance,  all  of  the  former  French  records 
having  been  broken  during  the  year.  It  is 
estimated  that  only  four  Frenchmen  in  a 
hundred  can  swim,  and  more  than  any  other 
sport,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Figaro,  swim- 
ming should  be  encouraged. 

As  for  the  general  outlook,  a  writer  in 
Le  Miroir  des  Sports  says: 

The  future  is  rich  in  hopes.  I  have  the 
absolute  conviction  that  they  will  not 
prove  illusions,  and  that  the  hour  is  coming 
when  we  shall  be  able  to  give  our  full  mea- 
sure, under  improved  conditions,  and  shall 
demonstrate  peremptorily  to  the  whole 
world  our  marvelous  vitality  and  the  rare 
richness  of  our  race. 


CITIES  OF  FRANCE 
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'HERE  is  a  hackneyed  saying,  which  isu 
not  less  true  for  being  hackneyed,- 
that  the  real  France  is  to  be  found,  not  inn- 
Paris,  but  in  the  great  stretches  of  country,  is 
the  hamlets,  and  the  smaller  and  really r" 
older  cities  of  the  Republic.  For  Paris,  as  ', 
the  casual  visitor  usually  knows  it,  is  not  r 
old.  Certain  monuments  of  the  remote  past  r, 
survive,  and  here  and  there  a  bit  of  the  '• 
city  of  the  Valois  remains,  but  in  a  sweeping  " 
sense  the  older  Paris,  which  belonged  to 
history,  was  shattered  by  the  Second 
Empire,  with  Baron  Haussmann  as  its 
instrument,  which  substituted  in  its  place 
a  gaudy  and  glittering  creation  which  is 
essentially  of  the  nineteenth  century.  For  ,' 
the  flavor  of  the  real  France  in  Paris  one  ;, 
may  go  to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  and 
there  gaze  upon  the  eight  surrounding  ° 
statues  that  symbolize  other  French  cities.  ■ 
They  are  Rouen  and  Brest,  by  Cortot ;  Mar-  ,r 
seilles  and  Lyons,  by  Petitot;  Bordeaux  and  ie 
Nantes,  by  Callouet;  and  Lille  and  Strass-'h 
burg,  by  Pradier.  For  nearly  half  a  century, 1S 
from  1871  till  Armistice  Day  in  1918,  Strass-^ 
burg  was  conspicuous  in  its  wreathing  ofhe 
immortelles.    It  was  of  this  statue  that  Pra-m 

dier  said  that  the  expression  would  change^ 

ie- 


it 


and  the  smile  come  back  to  the  graven  facf 
the  day  that  the  city  was  restored  to  France 

gin 
The  selection  of  cities  in  the  Place  de  lsY 

Concorde  represents  the  France  of  yesterii 

day  rather  than  the  France  of  to-day,  for  i'   A 

material  wealth  and  population  Rouen  anu 

Brest,  for  example,  have  been  far  outdim^ 

tanced  by  such  cities  as    Nice,    Toulousi    ,  ^ 

St.  Etienne  and  Havre.     But   Rouen  an.     , 

Brest  were  great  when  Havre  was  an  ol 

seure  fishing  village  and  Nice  was  Italiai  .-< 

Those  eight  cities  that  symbolize  France  ai 

older  than  France  herself.    Like  the  citicP( 

of  the  Kipling  poem,  these  cities  have  the       ' 

pride,  rooted  in  long  history  and  splendor   ' 

tradition.    They  speak  out  of  the  fulness  c      ' 

a  past  that  in  some  cases  goes  back  beyon  ,  i  ' 

the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era.  ,, 

jich 
and 


me- 
to 


>n  a 
of 


There  is  a  saying  in  Marseilles   that 

Paris  had  a  Cannebiere  it  would  be  a  litt 

Marseilles.   (Si  Paris  avail  une  Cannebihn 

ce  serait  un  petit  Marseilles).    It  is  no  ligl'    • 

southern  jest,  for  the  Marsellais  means  i 

holding  that  his  famous  street  is  the  moi 

wonderful  in  the  world.     Nor  is  his  jus 

pride   confined    to    the   Cannebiere   alom  ■• 

Picture    this  city  of  almost    600,000   (af    _ 

cording  to  latest  available  French  stati:,. 

tics)    inhabitants,    the    second  in    size   i 

FVance,  as  one  sees  it  from  the  eminence  <",,  '.,' 

the  St.  Charles  railway  station.      To  th. 

right,  tall  mountains,  stretching  away  ti? 

lost  in  blue  mist.    To  the  left,  the  churc  ,\  ', 

of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde,  a  sentinel  o 

the   Mediterranean,    rising    skyward    531-    ' 

feet.     Below,  in  the  foreground,    the   cite 

sloping  down  to  the   Vieux  Port,    or 

Harbor,  swarming  with  masts  of  ships  tha 

fly  every  flag,  and  spanned  at  the  entranc< 

by  the  Pont  Transbordeur.     Beyond,  th*ves' 

blue  sea,  dotted  with  little   rockv   islands.    ', 

no 
conspicuous    among     them    the    Chateau  . 

d'lf,  famous  in  history,  and  more  famous 

in  romance,  as  the  prison  of  the  Edmond ',' 

Dantes  and  the  Abbe  Faria  of  Dumas'st,' 

immortal  "Count  of  Monte  Cristo."    This  . 

is  no  Mediterranean    Liverpool,    dull    and, 

drab,  but  a  wonder  city,  one  of    the    most 

beautiful  in  Europe  and  in  the  world. 

Marseilles  is  the  second  city  of   Prance 
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Keep  Your  Tools 
In  Good  Shape 

It's  great  to  get  out  a 
tool  that  has  not  been 
used  recently  and  find 
it  clean  and  bright  and 
working  right. 

3-in-One 

The  High  Quality  Oil 


provides  perfect  lubrication  for  all  tools, 
making  it  easy  to  do  the  job.  Even  saws 
cut  cleaner  and  with  less  effort  when  a  little 
3-in-One  is  applied  to  each  side. 

This  wonderful  oil  is  the  natural  foe  of  rust 
and  tarnish.  It  penetrates  the  microscopic 
pores  of  the  metal,  forming  a  protective 
film  that  won't  rub  off  easily. 


3-in-One  polishes  wooden  handles,  too.  A 
few  drops  on  oil  stones  produces  keener 
cutting  edges. 

Sold  at  all  good  stores  in  1-oz. ,  3-oz.  and 
8-oz.  bottles  and  in  3-oz.  Handy  Oil  Cans. 

THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  COMPANY 
165  R.  Broadway,  New  York  Citv 


FREE 


and  Dictionary, 
ostal  for  generous 
and  Dictionary  of 
Roth  free. 


Handy  Oil  Co* 
three  in  one  oil 

PRE  VESTS  RUST 
LUBRICATES 
CLEANS  AND 
POLISHES 

TALKING  MACHINES 

SEWING  MACHINES 

TYPEWRITERS    * 

ELECTRIC  TANS 

RAZORS  I  STROPS 

FIRE-ARMS 

magnetos  corinirT»TW>= 

—  CASH  REGISTERS  *  l**T 
™tRS  LIGHT  MACHINtRT.  ETl- 
HOS.  FURNITURE  &W000W0R*- 

^REE  IN  ONE  OlL'cOMPAN' 
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To  the  Orient 
Via  Honolulu 

On  American  Ships  operated  by  the 
Pacific   Mail  Steamship   Company 


Write    for  Booklet 

Your  Government  wishes  the,  name  of  every 
prospective  traveler.  If  you  are  considering  an 
ocean  -voyage,  send  tht  in)  i  'nation  blank  now — 
no  matter  •when  you  intend  to  go.  You  will  receive 
the  Government's  booklet  of  authentic  travel  in- 
formation about  passports,  income  tax  requirements, 
etc.,  description  of  the  I  .  S.  Gj  vernment  ships  aid 
literature  telling  the  places  to  go  and  things  to  see 
in  foreign  lands.  The  Government  merely  asks  all 
prospective  travelers  to  register  their  names  with 
the  Government.  No  further  obligation  is  itnplit  i. 

If  you  yourself  cannot  take  an  ocean  trip,  clip 
the  information  blank  anyway  and  urge  some 
friend  who  may  go  to  send  it  in.  Do  not  u  a 
this  blank  in  for  your  friend;  simply  give  it  to 
him  to  send.  Thus  you  too  trill  help  build  the 
American  Merchant  Mai  ine. 


INFORMATION  BLANK 

To  U.  S.  Shipping  Board 

Information  Division        Washington,  D.  C. 

PM.2412 


Please  send  without  obligation  the 
U.  S.  Government  booklet  giving  travel 
facts  and  also  information  regarding  th<» 
U.  S.  Government  ships. 

I  am  considering  a  trip  to  The  OrientO 
toEuropeQ  to  South  AmericaO._  I  would 
travel  1st  class  D  id  D  3rd  D.  Going 
alone  □    with  family  D    with  others  Q. 

I  have  definitely  decided  to  go  □  I 
am  merely  considering  the  trip  Q. 

//  I  go  date  will  be  about 

My  Name _ 

Business  or  Profession 

Street  No.  or  R.F.D 

Town Stare 


*r 


TF  you  feel  the  call  of  the  Far 
East — if  you  dream  of  days 
in  Hawaii,  China  and  Japan  — 
send  the  information  blank 
below  today.  Let  your  Govern- 
ment smooth  your  way  with 
travel  helps  and  arrange  for  your 
accommodation.  For  your  con- 
venience your  Government  has 
published  a  new  booklet,  "Go- 
ing Abroad,"  which  gives  offi- 
cial information  covering  every 
phase  of  your  trip.  The  booklet 
will  be  sent  to  you  without  charge. 

The  Sunshine  Belt 

Palatial  new  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment ships  operated  by  the  Pa- 
cific Mail  Steamship  Company, 
now  sail  from  San  Francisco  to 
The  Orient,  via  Hawaii— Pacific 
Mail's  famous  "Sunshine  Belt  to 
The  Orient."  A  day's  stop  is 
made  at  Honolulu.  Stopovers 
may  be  arranged  in  any  Eastern 
country. 

These  ships  are  American- 
built,  oil-burning  vessels  of 
2i,i67displacementtonsand  535 
feet  in  length.  Sister  ships,  they 
are  alike  in  every  luxurious  de- 
tail. The  spacious  staterooms  are 
all  outside,  equipped  with  beds 
(not  bunks),  running  hot  and  cold 
water,  electric  fans,  electric  radi- 
ators, bed  reading  lamps,  private 
toilets.  Most  have  private  baths. 
Social  rooms  are  exceptionally 
comfortable  and  beautiful. 

For  injormation  in  regard  to  sailings  and 
accommodations,  address 

Pacific   Mail   Steamship   Co. 

Established  1848 
508  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
503  So.  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
10   Hanover  Square,   New  York,  N.  Y. 


U.     S.     SHIPPING     BOARD 


Information  Division  2412 


Washington,  D.  C. 
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Is  an  ac- 
knowledged 
authority  on 
all  things  per- 
tainingto  gar- 
dening. It  is 
arranged  to 
make  selec- 
tion of  the 
best  varieties  easy  and  cultural  informa- 
tion written  by  experts  will  help  you  to  a 
successful  garden. 

The  Eighty-Fourth  edition  of  DREER'S 
GARDEN  BOOK  contains  224  pages,  eight 
color  plates,  besides  many  photographic  re- 
productions. It  offers  the  best  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds;  Lawn  Grass  and  Agri- 
cultural Seeds;  Garden  Requisites;  Plants 
of  all  kinds,  including  the  newest  Roses, 
Dahlias,  Hardy  Perennials,  etc. 

A  copy  free  if  you  mention  this  publication 

HENRY  A.  DREER 
714-716  Chestnut  St.,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Kunderd's  New 
Gladiolus  Catalog 

for  1922  describes  nearly  400  Kundei 
originations  in  Ruffled,  Plain-petalec 
and  Primulinus  types.      19  Gladioli 
are  shown  in  cdlors  and  many  others 
are    illustrated   from   photographs. 
Complete  cultural   information  is 
given,  with  special  directions  for 
growing  show  flowers.  Send  for 

this  beautiful  catalog  today--FREE. 

A.  E.  KUNDERD 

The  Originator  of  the 
Ruffled  Gladiolus 
Box  27,  Goshen, Ind. .U.S.A. 


3EE0S 

PRODUCE  QUICK  &  POSITIVE  RESULTS' 

Duist's  1922  Garden  Guide  and  Catalogue 

— now  ready  for  mailing.  Contains  valuable 
information  lor  the  vegetable  and  flower  garden. 

Send  for  a  Free  Copy  Today. 

Buist's  Record  —  Crowing  and  Supplying 
Seeds  of  the  Highest  Grade  since  1828. 
Free  Flower  Seeds  with  Orders  of  50  Cents  and  Over 
ROBERT  BUIST  CO..  Dept.  H,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Great  Bargains.  Standard  Varieties.  Best 

Qyality,  Low  Prices. 

Satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 

60  years  in  business  proof  of  our 
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Strawberries 

Grown  the  Kellogg  Way 

Yield  BIG  Profits 

Our  Free  Book  tells  how. 
Written  by  the  Strawberry 
King.  Gives  his  secrets  for 
growing  the  Big  Crops  of 
Fancy  Strawberries  that 
won  him  fame  and  fortune. 
Worth  its  weight  in  gold. 
Costs  nothing— It's  F'REE. 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO. 

Box  351  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 
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now  the  capital  of  the  Department  of  the 
Loire-Inferieure,  was  founded  before  the 
coming  of  the  Romans.  It  was  long  the 
capital  of  the  Duchy  of  Brittany,  and  un- 
til the  15th  century  its  history  was  a  con- 
stant struggle  against  invaders.  It  is 
famous  lor  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (1598),  far- 
reaching  in  the  struggle  for  religious  liberty. 
Brest  is  the  capital  of  the  Department  of 
Finisterre,  or  Land's  End,  and  its  harbor, 
which  was  so  conspicuous  in  the  late  war, 
is  one  of  the  chief  naval  stations  of  France. 
A  citadel,  now  modernized,  tho  dating 
from  the  13th  century,  now  dominates 
the  city  and  harbor.  Vauban,  the  famous 
engineer  of  Louis  XIV,  converted  it  into 
a  great  fortress  toward  the  end  of  the 
17th  century.  With  a  population  mostly 
seafaring,  the  chief  industries  of  Brest  are 
its  sardine  and  mackerel  fishing,  its  mills, 
foundries,  engineering  works,  breweries, 
and  manufactories  of  candles,  chemicals, 
boots  and  linen. 

It  probably  would  need  a  new  census  to 
determine  whet  her  St  rassburg,  now  restored 
to  the  Tricolor,  should,  when  rated  accord- 
ing to  population,  come  before  or  after 
Nantes.  The  cities  arc  approximately  the 
same  size.  Like  Brest,  Strassburg,  which 
became  a  French  city  in  1691,  when  Louis 
XIV  was  on  the  throne,  was  fortified  by 
Vauban.  Situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
Breusch  and  the  111,  two  miles  west  of  the 
Rhine,  it  has  a  connecting  canal  system 
that  gives  it  a  Rhine  port  that  covers  .'WO 
acres.  The  pride  of  Strascb  '.rg  is  it  s  cathe- 
dral, dating  from  about  600  A.D.,  and  it 
boasts  a  library  containing  more  than  a 
million  volumes.  Despite  its  German  origin 
and  its  forty-eight  years  as  part  of  the 
Reichland,  its  heroic  history  is  soundly 
French.  It  was  at  Strassburg  that  Rouget 
de  Lisle,  stirred  by  the  spirit  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, composed  the  ah*  and  words  of  "The 
Marsellaise,"  and  in  1870  the  city  held 
out  for  seven  weeks  against  the  hosts  that 
Germany  flung  against  it. 

Those  eight  cities,  symbolized  by  the 
statues  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  repre- 
sent different  temperaments,  different  race 
roots,  distinctions  in  shades  of  language, 
and  almost  differences  of  civilization. 
Turn  to  the  rich  old  Norman  city,  Rouen, 
which  was  the  ancient  Rotomagus,  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  which  fell  before  Rollo 
and  his  Northmen  in  the  9th  century,  which 
became  the  capital  of  Normandy,  and 
which  was  wrested  from  King  John  of  Eng- 
land by  Philip-Augustus  in  1204.  Ttsglori- 
ous  cruciform  cathedral  of  fretted  stone- 
work, dark  with  time,  takes  one  back  to 
the  gloom  and  wonder  of  that  period,  and 
there  is  Prince  Arthur,  the  most  pathetic 
figure  of  English  history,  in  his  cold  dun- 
geon by  the  river's  edge,  waiting  for  the 
jailers  who  arc  sent  to  burn  out  his  eyes. 
That  cathedral  looked  down,  loo,  upon  a 
crime  even  more  appalling — the  burning  of 
Jeanne  d'Arc  in  the  market  place.  Here 
in  happier  times  is  a  city  that  shows  the 
real  France,  beautiful  with  its  broad  streets, 
its  Seine  water-front,  and  its  outlying 
chateaux  of  the  old  nobility,  stretching 
away  to  the  summit  of  Bonsecours,  the 
mountain  which  overlooks  the  city. 

Marseilles,  Lyons,  Bordeaux.  Nantes, 
Strassburg,  Lille.  Brest  and  Rouen!  One 
might  add  a  score  more — Toulouse  and 
Tours,  Orleans  and  Blois,  Havre  and  Calais. 
Nice  and  Roubaix,  Grenoble  and  Nancy. 
Rheims  and  Toulon,  Amiens  and   Limoges. 

Rennesand  Blois,  Troyes and Soissons, Chal- 
ons and  Caen.  To  these  and  not  to  Paris 
should  the  traveler  turn  to  understand  the 
real  spirit  of  the  nation,  and  the  old  France 
of  Bert  rand  du  Guesclin  ami  the  new 
France  that  held  at  Verdun  and  the  Marne. 
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it  clean  and  bright  and 
working  right. 
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provides  perfect  lubrication  for  all  tools, 
making  it  easy  to  do  the  job.  Even  saws 
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few  drops  on  oil  stones  produces  keener 
cutting  edges. 
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Corns 

Lift  Right  Off 


Drop  a  little  "Freefone"  on  a  touchy  corn  or 
callus  for  a  few  nights.  Instantly  it  stops 
aching,  then  shortly  you  lift  it  right  off. 
Doesn't  hurt  a  bit. 

You  can  lift  off  even-  hard  corn,  soft  corn,  corn 
between  the  toes,  and  the  '"hard-skin"  cal- 
luses on  bottom  of  feet.  Just  get  a  bottle  of 
"Freezone"  at  any  drug  store,  anywhere. 

Edward  Wesley  and  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


FRESH 

Bran 


Fresh  bran  « ill  brin?  you  prompt  relief 
from  any  condition  due  to  faulty  elimi- 
nation, but  be  sure  the  bran  is  fresh. 
Nature  endows  ber  wheat  product*  with  a  flavoi 
and  strength  that  time  deteriorates  after  separa- 
tion from,  the  soil.      Stale  bran  cannot  possess 
\\  T*\\    ''"'  foil  strength  and  power  that  fresh  bran  doe<. 
yy   1      I    We    make   it   our  business  to  ship  bran  direct 
from  our  mill  to  your  table.      In  this  way  you 
V^*  •  can  be  certain  it  pos>esses   full  strength  and  a 

llJVA    lar^e  measure  of  nature's  wonderful  flavor. 
^*      *  V'    "SHIPTFRESH"    bran    is   sold    only   in   this 
^L7  way — directfrom  the  mill   to  your  table.      It  i< 

I   Qll    never   sold   '"   sw^     Tit    "SHIPTFRESH" 
bran  once.      You   will   be  a  steady  user.      The 
immediate  benefits  and  the  fine  flavor  of 
"SHIPTFRESH"  bran  will  amaze  and  de- 
light you,      You   get  a  big,   fresh,  clean, 
sanitary  ha?   !2'>  lbs.)   direct  from  the 
mill  to  your  table  for  One  Dollar,  postage 
prepaid.  Send  now  b(J  you  won't  forget  it, 

JOHNSONS  FLOUR  MILLS 
P.  O.  Box  101 U  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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FOREIGN 

January  25. — The  International  Irish 
League,  meeting  in  Paris,  adopts  a 
resolution  declaring  the  object  of  the 
organization  to  be  to  assist  the  Irish 
people  to  obtain  to  the  full  their  na- 
tional ideals,  political,  cultural  and 
economic. 

January  26. — Nineteen  million  persons  are 
suffering  for  want  of  food  in  Russia, 
and  15,000,000  will  certainly  die  unless 
succored,  Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen  informs 
t  he  League  of  Nations'  International 
Committee  on  Relief  in  Russia. 

The  Irish  Free  State  is  officially  recognized 
by  Persia  when  the  Persian  Consul  in 
Dublin  conveys  to  the  Provisional 
Government  greetings  on  behalf  of  the 
Shah  and  Persian  Government. 

January  27. — Sir  James  Craig,  Premier  of 
Ulster,  says  in  a  public  address  that 
there 'will  be  no  disturbance  of  those 
people  in  Ulster  who  desire  to  go  under 
the  flag  of  the  Irish  Free  State,  and 
stated  it  would  now  be  Ulster's  task  to 
build  up  the  northern  province  so  that 
Southern  Ireland  will  be  happy  to 
cooperate  with  it. 

The  German  Government  requests  of  the 
Reparations  Commission  that  Germany 
be  relieved  of  all  cash  payments  in  1922 
and  that  a  general  reduction  in  cash 
payments  and  an  increase  in  payments 
in  kind  be  allowed. 

January  29. — Sir  Ernest  Henry  Sliackleton, 
famous  British  explorer,  died  .January  5, 
on  board  the  steamship  Quest,  on 
which  he  was  making  his  fourth  explora- 
tion trip  into  the  Antarctic  regions,  ac- 
cording to  a  dispatch  from  Monte- 
video, Uruguay. 

The  British  Foreign  Office  issues  a  state- 
ment declaring  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment is  ready  to  recognize  Egyptian 
sovereignty  as  soon  as  it  receives  an 
effective  guaranty  that  the  imperial 
communications  to  which  Egypt  is  es- 
sential are  assured,  and  on  condition 
that  Great  Britain  retain  the  right  to 
provide  protection  to  foreign  communi- 
ties in  Egypt,  and  to  safeguard  Egypt 
against  foreign  aggression. 

DOMESTIC 

January  25. — President  Harding  and  Secre- 
tary Hughes  and  Dr.  Alfred  Sze,  the 
Chinese  Minister,  confer  with  a  view  to 
settling  the  Shantung  controversy  be- 
tween China  and  Japan. 

January  2G. — The  National  Agricultural 
Conference,  meeting  in  Washington, 
adopts  a  resolution  asking  Congress  and 
President  Harding  to  take  steps  to 
reestablish  the  value  of  farm  products 
on  a  parity  with  other  commodities. 
The  Conference  also  recommends  legis- 
lation, providing  adequate  credits  for 
financing  the  export  of  the  $1,000,000- 
000  surplus  products. 

The  House  of  Representatives  passes  the 
Dyer  anti-lynching  bill  by  a  vote  of  230 
to  119.  The  bill  provides  life  imprison- 
ment or  lesser  penalties  for  persons  par- 
ticipating in  lynchings,  and  for  officers 
who  fail  through  neglect  to  prevent 
them,  and  stipulates  that  the  county  in 
which  the  lvnching  takes  place  shall  for- 
feit $10,000  to  the  family  of  the  victim. 

A  caucus  of  Republican  Members  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  adopts  a  reso- 
lu i ion  instructing  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  frame  a  bonus  bill. 

January  27. — The  Senate  labor  committee 
appointed  to  investigate  the  West  Vir- 
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Europe 


Whether  you  are  traveling  independently 
— in  a  family  party — or  with  a  larger 
group,  our  current  itineraries  for  travel 
in  all  parts  of  Europe  will  enable  you  to 
make  the  most  of  your  opportunity  and 
see  in  comfort  all  that  is  worth  while. 

We  are  Official  Foreign  Agents  for  the 
Passion  Play.  Information  may  be  ob- 
tained, and  reservations  made  at  any  of 
our  offices. 

THOS.    COOK  &  SON 
245  Broadway  New  York  561  Fifth  Ave. 

150  Offices  Throughout  the  World 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND  ON  THE  BODY 

By  Paul  Dubois,  M.I),  i.'mo.  Cloth, 64  pages.  75cents 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs..  NEW  YORK 


LEARN 
To   Speak  French 

In  a  Few  Days 


The  historic  friendship  between  France  and  America 
has  ripened  into  thi  closest  diplomatic  and  commerical 
relations.  The  one  great  barrier  between  the  two  na- 
tions is  the  barrier  of  language.  Americans  must  learn 
Frenchl  Without  it,  our  friendly  intercourse  with 
France,  our  trade  relations,  our  business  and  sight-seeing 
tours,  will  be  seriously  hampered.  The  richest  prizes  of 
F'roncl)  trade,  the  greatest  benefit  of  French  literature, 
the  hi  ilu  st  satisfaction  of  French  travel,  will  go  inevi- 
tably to  those  who  speak  French.  Whatever  your  busi- 
ness or  interest,  French  is  of  genuine  importance  to  you. 
You  can  soon  become  fluent — a  little  spare  lime  daily  makes 
you  so — The  Rosenthal  Common-Sense  Method  of  Practical 
Linguistry  will  teach  you  to  read,  write,  and  speak  French 
readily  if  you  will  devote  ten  minutes  of  your  leisure 
time  each  day  to  this  wonderful  system,  which  teaches 
you  in  the  way  a  child  learns  to  speak  by  nature's 
method.  Write  Now  for  free  booklet,  "Revolution  in 
the  Study  and  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages." 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  354-360  Fourth  A*e.,  New  York 


Do  You  Suffer  From 

WEAK  LUNGS? 

If  so,  do  you  know  that  nine  times  out  of  ten,  weak 
lungs  mean  straight,  out-and-out  tuberculosis?  Many 
things  formerly  considered  merely  as  forerunners  of  tu- 
berculosis are  now  known  to  mean  that  the  disease  al- 
ready has  a  foothold.  Do  you  wish  to  know  how  signs 
of  tuberculosis  may  be  detected  before  it  gets  a  firm 
hold  upon  you?  Are  you  anxious  to  know  how  to  pro- 
tect your  dear  ones?  How  to  win  back  health?  How 
to  apply  curative  measures  to  your  own  case  and  ac- 
quire the  confidence,  ease  of  mind,  and  satisfaction 
that  come  only  when  you  feel  the  tide  of  success  turn- 
ing overwhelmingly  in  your  favor?  Then  read  this  re- 
markably helpful  new  book,  just  off  the  press,  entitled 

Lessons  on  Tuberculosis 
and  Consumption 

by  Charles  E.  Atkinson,   M.D. 

The  author  is  a  physician  of  high  standing  who  has 
given  years  of  study  to  the  subject.  Having  himself 
made  the  fight,  Dr.  Atkinson  knows  the  invalid's  view- 
point, and  writes  for  him,  from  his  long  experience,  in 
plain,  non-technical  language. 

In  these  16  lessons,  printed  from  clear,  distinct  type 
and  compressed  into  one  handy  volume,  you  will  find 
almost  every  conceivable  aspect  of  lung  tuberculosis 
fully,  clearly,  and  accurately  discussed  in  a  practical 
andcomoelling  manner.  You  will  notmeet  with  broad, 
vague  generalities  or  wearisome  theories,  but  will  find 
a  veritable  mine  of  information  on  hundreds  of  vital, 
relevant  topics,  all  treated  with  extraordinary  com- 
pleteness. In  addition,  you  will  find  many  questions 
that  have  a  vital  interest,  but  to  which  you  have  failed 
to  obtain  an  answer  from  other  sources,  here  answered 
authoritatively  and  convincingly.  Absolutely  trust- 
worthy and  highly  endorsed,  this  book  is  literally 
filled  with  just  the  information  you  need  to  recognize 
the  first  danger  signals,  to  shield  your  family  and 
friends,  and  to  guide  you  safely  to  and  through  the 
gateway  of  health. 

l2mo.  Cloth,  460  fiat"-  16  pa*"  °f  tlluslratioru. 

At  all  Booksellers.  $2.50  net;  by  mail,  {2.62. 

rUNK  I  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  fturlli  ivt.,  tftw  Util 


ginia-Kentucky  mining  disorders  rec- 
ommends to  the  Senate  fnactment  of 
legislation  compelling  the  incorporation 
of  labor  unions  and  the  setting  up  of  a 
code  of  laws  and  a  Federal  agency  to 
regulate  the  coal  industry. 

The  Washington  Arms  Conference  adopts 
a  resolution  to  call  another  interna- 
tional conference  to  rewrite  the  laws  of 
war.  The  American  Government  will 
select  the  exact  time  and  place  of 
meeting. 

Chinese  and  Japanese  delegates  to  the 
Washington  Arms  Conference  reach  an 
agreement  under  which  the  Shantung 
Province,  including  the  Tsingtao- 
Tsinan  railroad,  will  be  restored  to 
China,  with  the  stipulation  that  for  five 
years  Japanese  officials  working  under 
Chinese  general  management  shall  be 
employed  on  the  railroads. 

President  Harding  requests  the  aid  of  the 
War,  Navy,  Agriculture,  Treasury, 
Interior  and  Commerce  Departments  in 
providing  work  for  the  unemployed, 
suggesting  that  they  may  have  repair 
and  construction  work  which  could  be 
undertaken  now. 

The  National  Agricultural  Conference 
recommends  participation  by  railroad 
labor  and  railroad  corporations  in  the 
general  price  "deflation."  The  confer- 
ence also  recommends  enactment  by 
Congress  of  laws  providing  intermediate 
credit  for  farmers  through  eommoditv 
financing,  continuation  of  the  War 
Finance  Corporation  pending  such  ac- 
tion and  farm  loan  acts;  and  reenact- 
ment  of  an  excess  profits  tax  and  equal 
consideration  for  agriculture  with  other 
industries  in  any  tariff  policy  adopted. 

January  28. — Snow  causes  the  collapse  of 
the  roof  of  the  Knickerbocker  Theater 
in  Washington  and  95  people  are  killed 
and  many  are  injured.  Investigations 
to  determine  responsibihty  for  the  dis- 
aster are  inaugurated  by  Congress  and 
by  officials  of  the  District  Government. 

Japan  agrees  to  renounce  the  more  drastic 
of  the  Twenty-one  Demands  by  which 
she  sought  in  1915  to  establish  her  polit- 
ical, military  and  economic  supremacy 
in  the  Chinese  Republic. 

The  Intsi'state  Commerce  Commission 
issues  an  order  requiring  railroads 
which  earned  more  than  6  per  cent,  on 
the  value  of  their  property  used  in 
transportation  during  the  period  be- 
tween September  1,  1920,  to  January  1, 
1921,  to  turn  half  of  that  excess  over  to 
the  Government. 

January  30. — The  House  of  Representa- 
tives passes  the  independent  offices  ap- 
propriation bill  carrying  a  total  of 
$503,833,713  with  an  amendment  pro- 
dding that  only  six  officers  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  may 
receive  more  than  $10,000  a  year. 

January  31. — Seismographs  in  several  uni- 
versities and  scientific  stations  record  a 
tremendous  earthquake,  the  center  of 
which  appears  to  be  in  the  floor  of  the 
Pacific,  west  of  Oregon. 

President  Harding  appoints  Senator  Wil- 
liam S.  Kenyon,  of  Iowa,  as  Judge  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Eighth  Circuit,  and  the  nomination  is 
immediately  and  unanimously  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  passes  the  bill  for  the  funding 
of  the  $11,000,000,000  foreign  debt  by  a 
vote  of  39  to  25.  The  measure  intrusts 
tlif  funding  of  the  debt  to  a  commission 
of  five,  headed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  which  has  broad  powers  in 
making  arrangements,  but  is  forbidden 
to  cancel  the  debt. 


.# 
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MotorCars 

and  Health  Protection 


Licry  one  of  these  famous 
maizes  has  factory,  office 
building  or  both  equipped 
uith  the  sanitary  latatory 
system  of 

ON  LI  WON  HYGIENE 


0NLIW0N  Nickel  Cab- 
inet  holds  1000  sheets 
and  automatically  sig- 
nals for  refilling. 


is  the  protected  service  of  toilet 
paper  from  dust-proof  cabinets 
that  operate  automatically. 
Just  two  sheets  of  paper  at  a  lime 
are  served  consecutively  so  as 
to  discourage  waste. 

The  Motor  Industry  is  just  one 
example  of  the  wide-spread  use  of 
ONLIWON  HYGIENE  as  high  grade 
but  economical  equipment  for  factories 
and  office  buildings. 

It  is  equally  adapted  to  any 
other  industry,  and  to  schools, 
hospitals,  hotels — any  buildings 
that  have  public  lavatories. 

TRIAL  OFFER 

Onliwon  nickel  or  porcelain  cabinet 
worth  a  dollar  and  a  half  and  two  dol- 
lars' worth  of  No.  1  Onliwon  Toilet 
Paper — East  of  the  Mississippi,  $2.50; 
West,  $2.75,  delivery  charges  prepaid. 

It  doesn't  cost  much  to  test  quality  and 
economy  of  Onliwon.  Why  not  send  your 
check  today? 


»V  INVITATION 
MCMICK   OF 


M[w  TORI   u  k  » 


A.  P.  W.  Paper  Company,  Department  22B 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
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GLOWING  steady  warmth 
without  overheating  or 
premature  cooling.  Ready 
day  or  night  at  the  turn  of  a 
switch. 

Glo-Pax  warmth  comes  from 
a  small  electric  bulb — safe, 
sure,  steady.  Made  of  alumi- 
num its  light  weight  (9  oz)  and 
its  steady  penetrating  warmth 
make  Glo-Pax  especially  won- 
derful for  abdominal  use.  A 
boon  to  women. 

Glo-Pax  will  last   a  lifetime. 

Current  cost  negligible.  Two 
models— "A"  with  four 
change  regulating  switch 
at  $7.50  and  "B"— with- 
out switch  at  $5.00. 
Eoth  complete  with  10 
ft.  cord,  plug,  fleece 
cover,  etc. 

Get  Glo-Pax  at  your  drug, 
e  ectric,  hardware  or  depart- 
ment store.  Write  for  inter- 
esting booklet. 

Glo-Pax  Division, 

TWINPLEX    SALES  COMPANY 

1627  Locust  St., 


St.  Lc 


Mc 


An  Oversight. — He — "  When  I  married 
you,  I  had  boundless  adoration  for  you — I 
could  fairly  hare  devoured  you!  Now  I 
regret  that  I  didn't  do  it." — Le  Regiment. 


The  Explanation. — Police  Captain— 
'"  Why  did  you  cut  your  wife  up  into  two 
hundred  and  forty-eight  pieces?" 

The  Culprit — "I  did  it  in  a  moment  of 
anger." — Le  Eire. 


The  Real  Question.- — Fisherwoman— 
"Don't  you  want  to  buy  some  fine 
crabs,  sir?     Look — they're  all  alive." 

Summer  Boarder — "Yes,  but  are  they 
fresh?" — Le  Journal  Amusant. 

The  Great  Surprize. — Fortune  Teller 
—"A  dark  man  is  soon  going  to  give  you 
the  surprize  of  your  life." 

Client — "It  must  be  my  boss,  Avho's 
going  to  raise  my  salary." — L,a  Liberii. 


Why  Wine  Stayed  Home. — "Aren't you 
taking  your  wife  with  you  to  the  seaside?" 

"I'd  like  to,  but  you  know  yourself  that 
I  lie  railroads  refuse  to  take  overweight 
baggage." — Le  Regiment. 


The  Zealous  Maid. — Mistress — "I've 
lost  the  key  of  my  writing-desk,  Marie. 
I  lo  and  look  in  the  old  trunk  in  the  kitchen 
— you  might  find  an  old  key  that  will  fit." 

Marie — "It's  no  use,  Madame,  I  tried 
I  hem  all  long  ago,  and  none  of  them  fit." — ■ 
l.e  Matin. 


Comrades   in  Arms. — Gitesi — "Do  you 

make  a  reduction  to  people  in  the  same  line 
of  business?" 

Manager — "  Yes.  Are  you  a  restaura- 
teur?" 

Guest — "No.  I'm  a  thief  by  profes- 
sion."     Ln  Haiannetle. 


Not  Battered  Enough. — Sculptor — "My 
deai-  young  lady,  I'm  looking  for  a  model 
who's  aged  and  Ugly.  You  are  entirely  too 
pretty  for  the  type  I  desire." 

Model—"  What  are  you  going  to  sculp- 
ture?" 

Sculptor  "A  statue  of  Peace." — Le 
Journal  Amusant. 


Where  Harems  Were  Cheap. — She— 
"You  refuse  to  buy  me  a  single  hat,  and 
then  you  tell  me  that  while,  you  were  in 
the  Congo  you  had  a  harem  of  half  a  dozen 
wives.  Oh!  la  la!  How  could  you  afford 
to  pay  for  the  clot hes  of  all  t hose  women?" 

The  Returned  Soldier  -"Oh,  that 
was  easy.  When  they  wished  to  dress  up, 
they  simply  put  rings  in  their  noses." — 
l.i   Regiment. 


Unprofitable. — Two  Hebrew  merchants 
me1  in  i  he  3treet. 

"What's  this  I  hear?"  said  the  one. 
"  You  had  a  big  fire  at  your  place?" 

"Oh,  no,"  said  the  other.  "It  isn't  go- 
ing  to  happen  until  next  week.  But  how 
;t  you?  You're  insured  too,  aren't 
you?" 

'Yes,  I  carry  both  fire  and  hail  insur- 
ance." 

"'I  can  understand  being  insured  against 
lire,  bu1  I  didn't  know  anybody  could 
make  i1  hail."  —  Le  Rire. 


Painters  Are  Cheap. — Patron  of  the 
Arts — "  Eighty-five  francs?  That's  rather 
expensive  for  the  work  of  a  painter  who's 
still  alive." 

Art  Dealer — "Well,  you  might  give  me 
the  money,  and  I'll  see  what  can  be  done 
about  it." — Le  Matin. 


The  Gentle  Hunter. — "  Personally,  you 
know,  I  am  very  fond  of  hunting.  But 
then,  you  see,  I  belong  to  the  society  for  the 
protection  of  animals.  However,  I  found 
a  way  out  of  my  difficulty.  Whenever  I  go 
hunting,  I  use  blank  cartridges." — La 
Baionnette. 

The  Theater  of  Ideas. — Fleurette — "  I 
have  been  to  see  that  new  play  of  Ma- 
chin's." 

Marie— "Full  of  ideas,  isn't  it?" 
Fleurette — "Yes;  I  especially  noticed 
a  skirt  of  lace,  cross-gored,  a  coat  in  a  new 
shade  of  gray,  and  an  orange  tunic  deco- 
rated with  green  spots!" — La  Baionnette. 


The  Real  Sorrow. — Kind  Friend — (as 
the  funeral  procession  starts  — "Of  course 
you  are  sorry  for  your  dear  uncle,  mon 
petit,  but  try  not  to  cry  so  hard." 

Small  Boy — "Oh,  that  isn't  the  trouble 
—it's  because  mama  won't  let  me  ride  be- 
side the  driver  on  the  pretty  black  wagon." 
— Le  Rire. 

A  Fault  of  the  Deceased. — Her  Sec- 
ond Husband — "You're  always  complain- 
ing! It  wasn't  necessary  for  you  to  re- 
marry, you  know,  Madam!" 

"Yes,  I  know  I  was  wrong  to  remarry. 
And  if  only  my  husband  had  been  with  me 
when  you  proposed,  he  would  never  have 
permitted  it." — Le  Regiment. 


His  Little  Job. — First  Workingmax 
"What  sort  of  a  job  have  you  got  now?" 

Second  Workingmax — "Oh,  I  collect 
alms  on  the  Putreaux  bridge,  between  mid- 
night and  one  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

First  Workingmax  —  "Are  the  people 
particularly  generous  around  there  at  that 
hour?" 

Second  Workingman — "  Yes.  They  gen- 
erally give  me  everything  they  have  on 
them." — Le  Baionnett  . 


An  Opportune  Proposal. — "  Monsieur," 
said  a  timid  young  man,  entering  the  office 
of  an  industrial  magnate,  "I  sent  you  yes- 
terday a  letter,  pertaining  to  Mademoiselle, 
your  daughter — " 

"  I  see.  It  was  a  bill  of  320  francs  for  si]  k 
stockings,  wasn't  it?" 

"No,  Monsieur." 

"No?  Then  it  must  be  that  little  state- 
ment of  880  francs  for  hats?" 

"Not  that  either,  Monsieur.  My  coni- 
munieal  ion  — " 

"Wail  a  minute,  here  it  is.  It  must,  be 
this  other  statement  of  1,240  francs  for 
summer  dresses?" 

"Not    exactly,    Monsieur.      To    tell    the 

truth,  my  letter  requested  the  hand  of  your 

daughter  in  marriage." 

"Her  hand,  eh?  Well,  my  dear  fellow, 
1  don't  know  who  you  are,  but  I  give  it  to 
you  with  all  my  heart.  Take  her,  but  take 
her  quick,  for  she  just  telephoned  me  that 
she  had  sent  for  the  car  in  order  to  make  a 
new  raid  on  the  shopping  district." 
L'Elbt  ui'ein. 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY    CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
current  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New 
Standard  Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"J.  P.  D.,"  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C-  "Please  give 
me  some  information  concerning  the  popular  song 
'  Yankee  Doodle.' " 

"  Yankee  Doodle.  A  song,  including  many  hu- 
morous verses,  popular  in  pre-B  evolutionary 
times,  and  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  na- 
tional airs  of  the  United  States.  The  origin  of  the 
words  is  entirely  obscure.  The  statement  is  made 
in  Duyckink's  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Literature, 
and  also  by  Mary  Mapes  Dodge  (Hans  Brinker, 
p.  33,  s.  1891),  that  it  was  taken  from  an  old 
Dutch  harvest-song.  The  most  popular  theory, 
however,  assigns  the  authorship  to  Dr.  Richard 
Shuckburgh,  an  English  surgeon  and  wit,  who 
wrote  the  verses  in  1775  to  deride  the  fantasti- 
cally uniformed  Colonial  troops.  The  tune  has 
been  ascribed  to  various  countries  and  even  car- 
ried back  to  the  medieval  church,  but  most  prob- 
ably had  its  origin  in  England.  It  occurs  in  Two 
to  One,  an  opera  of  Samuel  Arnold's,  London, 
1784." — The  New  Standard  Dictionary. 

"K.  B.  T.,  Gurdon,  Ark. — "  (1)  Kindly  tell  me 
whether  or  not  the  words  measles  and  mumps  arc 
singular  or  plural  in  number.  (2)  Also,  is  the  ex- 
pression 'a  grammatical  error'  correct?" 

U)  The  words  measles  and  mumps  are  plural 
nouns  but  construed  in  the  singular.  (2)  A 
"grammatical  error"  is  a  common  locution,  but 
"an  error  in  grammar"  is  to  be  preferred  as  avoid- 
ing what  is  sometimes  considered  as  a  violation  of 
grammatical  precision. 


Kindly  tell  me  how 


"I.  P.  B,"  Coquille,  Ore.- 
to  pronounce  Taj  Mahal." 

The  correct  pronunciation  of  Taj  Mahal  is  taj — 
a  as  in  art;  martial — first  a  as  in  final,  second  a  as 
in  art. 

* 

"K.  I..,'  New  York,  N.  Y. — The  word  pulpit 
is  correctly  pronounced  pul'pit — u  as  in  full,  i  as 
in  habit. 

"W.  \.  Z.,"  New  York,  X.  Y. — "Please  tell  me 
which  of  these  two  forms  is  correct — 'Contents  is 
valu  ible,'  or  'Contents  are  valuable'?". 

Not  since  the  seventeenth  century  has  contents 
been  construed  as  a  singular.  To  this  day,  since 
then,  it  has  been  construed  as  a  plural.  "The 
content  is,"  "The  contents  arc,"  etc. 

"C.  M.  B,"  Stockton,  Cal. — "Please  give  me 
the  pronunciation  and  definition  of  the  word 
vitamin." 

Vitamin  is  a  nitrogenous  substance  found  in  some 
nucleic  acids  in  the  form  of  pyrimidin  bases,  as 
cytosin,  minute  quantities  of  which  are  essential 
to  the  diet,  of  man,  birds,  and  other  animals. 
The  word  is  pronounced  rui'ta-min'' — ai  as  in 
aisle,  a  as  in  final,  i  as  in  hit. 

"•I      E.    s .,"    Dayton,    O.— "Kindly    tell    me 

whether  or  not   the  following  sentence  is  correct: 

I     turned    over    such    collections    that    had    been 

made  to  Dr.  Brown  whom.  I  believe,  submitted  the 

final  report  to  the  committee.'  " 

If  you  will  omit  the  parenthetical  phrase  "I 
believe."  you  will  see  at  once  that  who  and  not 
whom  is  correct — "I  turned  over  such  collections 
that  had  been  made  to  Dr.  Brown  who  (I  believe) 
submitted  the  final  report  to  the  committee." 

R.  II."  Riverside,  R.  [.— "]  think  I  have  read 
1  mi  a  period  should  be  used  after  each  abbrevi- 
ated word.  1  find  that  this  is  not  always  done  ami 
beg  to  inquire  what  the  ride  is  by  which  an  ama- 
teur may  be  guided.  I  read  'Chemical  Co.,  Inc.' : 
explain  this  punctuation.  Also.  '7  E.  bind  street,' 
no  stop  after  ,!n<t.  Also,  'Your  favor  of  the  5th 
inst,    to  hand.'" 

No  period  should  be  placed  after  such  termina- 
tions as  th.  st.  d  or  rd,  and  d  or  nd,  as  they  are  not 
abbreviations.  A  period  is  placed  after  Co.  and 
Inc.  because  the\  are  abbreviations  for  Company 
and  Incorporated. 

"\V.  H.  E.,"  Akron,  O.— "Which  is  better 
English— 'He  plead  guilty,'  or  He  pleaded 
guilty'?" 

Both  forms  are  correct,  but  (he  dictionary  pre- 
fers "He  pleaded  guilty." 


Kimball 


— Favorite  in  the  American 
home  for  generations. 

MUSICAL  supremacy  has 
been  vouchsafed  to 
the  KIMBALL  by  thousands  of  music 
lovers.  Each  year  has  witnessed  marked 
advancement  each  new  owner  becomes  an- 
other    unit     in     the    chain    of     preference. 

The  KIMBALL,  now  serving  a 
Nation  of  Music  Lovers,  includes 

Grand  Pianos,  Upright  Pianos,  Player  Pianos,  Repro- 
ducing Pianos — the  artist's  identical  rendition;  Phraso- 
nome  Pianos — a  player  that  is  a  revelation  in  phrasing 
control;  Pipe  Organs,  Phonographs  and  Music  Rolls. 


Descriptive  catalogs,  also  nearest  deal- 
er's  address,  sent  to    you  on   request 


W.  W.  Kimball  Co. 

I  atablisbed  1857 

Factory  and  Executive  Offices 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Delivered  toyouFm 

i^for  SO  days  trial  on  approval.    Your 


choice  of  44  Styles,  colors  and  sizes  of 
the  famous  Ranger  Bicycles.  Express  pre- 
paid. Low  Factory-to-Rider  Prices. 

'  if  desired.  Many  boys 
and  ktIs  easily  save 
„_1  monthly  payments. 

T*_^_  ^  wheels,  lamps,  and  equipment  at 
lrV9  half  usual  prices.  Write  for  remark- 
able factory  prices  and  marvelous  offers. 


paiu.  luw  raciury-to-nioe 

lOMonttetoFay 

AKathe  email  monthly  paymc 


Mead 


Cycle  Company  w^y0% 

Dept.B-172  Chicago  free  catalog 


STANDARD   DICTIONARY  y    quickly 

11  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


-FLORIDA-i 

Fruitland  Park  in  Florida's  lake  jeweled  high- 
lands will  appeal  to  the  homeseeker  who, 
whether  wishing  land  or  an  orange  grove,  de- 
sires the  best.  W]  ite  for  hook  of  actual  photo- 
graphs and  learn  how  von  can  own  your  own 
grove  on  easv  payments.  HOAKD  OF  THADK 
103  Trade  Avenue.  Fruitland  Park,  Florida. 


PATFNTQ  Write  for  Free  Guide  Book  and 
1-MIE.niS.  EVIDENCE  OP  CONCEP- 
TION BLANK.  Send  model  or  sketch  of  invention 
for  our  free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 

Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co..  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D  C. 


JUST  OUT 


u 


11 


Dorit-Snore 

Trade  Mark  Reg,  U.  S.,  Canada,  (.(.  Kritain,  Patent* 

STOPS  SNORING.  STOPS  MOUTH  BREATHING 

Sent  on  approval   to  any  reliable  person. 

SIMPLE  DEVICE  CO.,    Middleburg.  Va..  Box  14 

Cheap 

Cards, circulars. labels. hook, paper.  Press  $12. 
Larger  $i*i  Joli  press  Slot).  Save  money.  Print 
for  others,  big  profit.  All  easy,  rules  sent. 
Write  factory  for  press  catalog.  TYPE,  cards, 
etc.  THE  PRESS  CO.,    D-23,  Merlden,  Conn. 


GOINTD  BUSINESS 


for  Yourself 

I  Establish  and  oprr- 

Factory"  in  your  community.     Wt-    furnish    avery- 
npportunity  unlimited.  KUher  men  or  wumeo, 
HitfCandy  Booklet  Krre.    Write  for  it  today.    Don't  put  It  off  I 
W.  HILLYER  RAGSDALE,      Drawer  38.     EAST  ORANGE,  N.J. 


A  Royal  Tragedy 

of  the  most  moving  de- 
scription is  now  given  to  the 
world  in  the  intimate  bi- 
ography of  a  brilliant  and 
unhappy  soul.  who.  if  fate 
had  not  placed  her  on  a 
throne,  would  have  reigned 
as  'Queen  of  Heart' 
reason  of  her  beauty  and 
charm.  The  life  story  of 
this  ill-fated  and  much- 
discuseed  woman  is  record- 
ed by  an  eye-witness  of  and 
participant  in  the  gnat 
events  described,  which  gives  it  a  high  value  a->  an 
authentic  piece  of  history,     j  hex 

"RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE 
EMPRESS  EUGENIE" 

arebyAugustin  Filon.  tutor  to  the  Prince  Imperial 
and  close  friend  of  the  Empress  for  fifty  vears 
His  narrative,  withheld  until  her  death,  throws  a 
new  light  on  her  character  and  that  of  Napoleon 
HI.  gives  in  detail  the  romantic  storv  of  her 
marriage,  tells  of  French  court  intrigues,  the  vaiious 
men  who  loved  her  in  vain,  her  regency  during 
the  Franco-Prussian  war.  her  flight  to  England 
her  negotiations  with  Bismarck,  the  deaths  of 
ber  husband  and  son.  and  many  other  matters 
connected  with  the  fall  of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty. 
Large  8vo,  illustrated  by  S  full-page  plates 
Is  oo;  by  mail  I5.1O 
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An  etching  from  a  painting,  in  oil  by  Frank 
Swift  Chase  of  the  beautiful  John  />'.  St( 
estate  near  Philadelphia. 


Among  prominent  persons  and  pla<    - 
served  by  Davey  Tree  Surgeons  are: 

HOX.  EDWARD  N.  HURLEY 
COL.  E.  B.  CASSATT 
NELLIE  A.  CLUETT 

MRS.   EDWARD  HOLBROOK 

HORACE  HAVEMEYER 
BE.NJ.  B.  McALPIN 
H.  DARLINGTON 
WM.  WRIGLEY 


JOHN  DAVEY 
Father  of  Tree  Surgery 


YOU  have  fine  trees?  Just  imagine  how  the  place  would  look  without  them — no  shade, 
no  beauty,  only  a  barren  piece  of  ground.  You  probably  bought  the  place  because  of 
the  trees  that  it  took  nature  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  to  produce.  Then  what  are  the  trees 
worth  to  you  in  money  value? 

Those  trees  are  living  things.  They  breathe,  digest  food,  have  a  circulation,  have  sexual 
processes.  Many  times  they  are  attacked  by  disease  and  decay.  Often  they  suffer  and  gradually 
die  from  lack  of  food  and  water.  Storms  break  them,  decay  follows.  They  may  be  injured 
by  careless  people  or  mutilated  by  untrained  workmen.  Neglect  and  ignorant  treatment  take 
a  terrible  toll  of  America's  fine  trees. 

An  investment  in  a  home  probably  may  depreciate  thousands  of  dollars  if  certain  priceless 
trees  are  later  lost.  \Yhether  you  own  the  place  or  consider  buying  it,  the  thing  of  first  im- 
portance is  the  trees.  Before  you  buy,  make  sure  what  their  condition  is — how  much  attention 
they  require;  whether  any  of  those  needing  attention  are  beyond  saving.  An  examination  and 
report,  by  tree  authorities  of  absolute  reliability,  costs  very  little. 

Before  you  plan  your  home  have  your  trees  examined  by  Davey  Tree  Surgeons.  Do  not  make 
the  mistake  of  locating  your  house — or  planning  the  landscape — with  reference  to  certain  trees 
unless  you  are  sure  they  can  be  saved.     This  very  mistake  has  been  made  thousands  of  times. 

Davey  Tree  Surgeons  are  near  you— if  you  live  between  Boston  and  Kansas  City.  Squads  of 
these  Mast  er  Tree  Surgeons  are  scattered  everywhere  in  this  vast  territory.  As  a  rule  no  carfare 
is  charged.  They  handle  both  large  and  small  operations  at  a  standard  rate — according  to  the 
actual  service  rendered. 

A  letter  or  ivire  to  Kent,  Ohio,  vjill  bring  our  local  representative  promptly. 

THE    DAVEY  TREE   EXPERT  CO.,   Inc.,   2552   Elm    St.,    Kent,    Ohio. 

Branch  Offices  with  telephone  connections:  New  York,  A  slot  Trust  Building,  Fifth  Avenue  and  42nd  Street;  Philadelphia, 
Land  Title  Building;  Boston,  4^7  Massachusetts  Trust  Building;  Baltimore,  American  Building;  Chicago,  Westminster 
Building;  St.  Louis,  Central  Xational  Batik  Building. 

Permanent  representatives  available  in  districts  surrounding  Boston.  Springfield,  Lenox,  Newport,  Hartford,  Stamford, 
v.  P'lughketpsie,  White  Plains,  Jamaica,  L.  I..  Montclair,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Harrisburg,  Baltimore,  Wash- 
•1,  Richmond,  Buffalo.  Toronto,  Pittsburgh.  Cleveland,-  Detroit,    Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Indianapolis,  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City.     Canadian  address,  252  Laugauchitere  West,  Montreal. 


DAVEY     TREE     SURGEONS 


Every  real  Davey  Tree  Surgeon  is  in  the  employ  of  The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co.,  Inc.,  and  the  public  is  cautioned  against  those  falsely 
representing  themselves.    An  agreement  made  with  the  Davey  Company  and  not  voith  an  individual  is  certain  evidence  of  genuineness 
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This  advertisement  is 
Repeated  by  Request 


Where  the  facts  came  from 
A  new  building  of  the 
great  latlie  works  of 
Lodge  &  Shipley)  Cin- 
i  i  inati.  It  is  actualh 
I  i  ited  for  "nothing  a 
-  ir"  by  :i  forced  hot 
water  system.  Chace- 
Wright  Co.J  consulting 
engineers.  I  hi  pi  "Minis 
and  solution  were  no 
less  dramatic  than  tho 
of  the  incident  related 
below. 


PLAN!     l  M.1MI-.K 


i  DS-i'1.1  ING    ENl    .M  ER  PF 


a 


Proposing  to  heat  a  building  for  Nothing 

a  year  takes  Courage'" 


"All  I  ask,"  said  the  Consulting  Engineer,  turning 
to  the  President,  "is  to  wait  for  a  report  from  the  man 
I  introduced  you  to.  He  can  take  all. his  measurements 
today  and  give  us  an  estimate  of  radiating  surfaces 
needed  for  the  new  plant  and  what  extra  boilers,  if 
any,  will  be  required." 

"If  any!"  exclaimed  the  President,  "Do  you  think 
that  these  three  old  boilers,  now  taxed  to  the  last 
horse  power,  are  going  to  suddenly  obey  a  wizard's 
command,  buck  up  300%,  continue  to  heat  the  old 
shop  and  heat  a  new  plant  twice  as  large  in  addition?" 

"No,  but  the  Wizard,  as  you  call  him,  showed  me  in 
five  minutes  that  S(Y  ',  or  more  of  your  heat  is  now 
wasted.  It  will  pay  to  wait  a  few  days.  I'll  report 
to  you  this  time  next  week." 

(One  week  later) 

President:  "These  figures  show  that  we  will  be  able  to 
heat  the  new  plant  without  burning  an  extra  ton  of  coal." 

"Impossible!"  came  back  the  Production  Manager. 
"That  would  mean  that  we  have  been  wasting  just 
two-thirds  of  our  coal.  How  can  there  be  so  much 
difference  between  two  systems  of  beating." 

"There  can  be.     I've  seen  it  more  than  once  before. 


Exact  engineering  often  accomplishes  seemingly  im- 
possible economies.  A  heating  specialist  should  figure 
all  heat  losses  accurately  and  calculate  all  frictional 
resistance  so  that  he  knows  precisely  what  bis  radiating 
surfaces  will  do  in  zero  weather." 

"But  that's  only  theory,"  said  the  President,  "I 
haven't  the  courage  to  back  such  an  idea  with  my 
pocketbook." 

Consulting  Engineer:  "You  don't  have  t".  That 
man  is  a  Grinnell  Company  engineer.  His  Company 
backs  his  convictions  with  its  own  pocketbook.  They 
will  guarantee  temperatures  in  both  the  old  and  new 
buildings  from  those  boilers.  Not  only  for  the  first 
year  but  so  long  as  conditions  remain  the  same  in  the 
two  buildings." 

President:  "Call   the  Grinnell  man  in.    I   can't   pass 

T  licit   HI'.        1    11   IC II   1 1  till    jiiuiiiiiniiiiiiiiniiiiimtniiiiiiiniiiinininininn 

to  go  to  it!  And  1  cer-  I 
tainly  will  take  this  { 
opportunity  to  com-  | 
pliment  his  company  | 
on  having  the  cour-  | 
age    of    its    convio  I 
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INDUSTRIAL  PIPING 

Automatic  Sprinkler  Systems,  Heating,Power  and  Process  Piping 
"four  kind,  their  hind,  every  kind  of  Piping 


Plant  owners  hesitate  about  adoptnv; 
improved  types  of  piping  equipment 
which  they  have  never  cried  out.  But 
engineers  ami  architects  know  that 
Grinnell  Company  maintains  one  of  t'le 
world's  greatest  industrial  laboratories  on 
piping  and  that  it^ 
nun,    more    than    half    of    them 

.ii    be    depi  •  >n    to    do 

erecting    wort   on    a    par   with   the   fine  t 

g       Ilies-    know    the    valu 
business    nun    of   .: 
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His  simple  invention  has 

shown  thousands  how  to  break 

bad  habits  in  English 

How  Sherwin  Cody  has  been  able,  by  means  of  a 
remarkable  invention,  to  improve  the  speech  and  writ- 
ing of  thousands  of  people  in  fifteen  minutes  a  day. 


WHAT  is  the  reason  so  many  people 
are  deficient  in  the  use  of  English 
and  find  their  careers  stunted  in  con- 
sequence? Why  is  i:  many  people  say, 
''Did  you  hear  from  him  today?"  instead  of 
"Have  you  heard  from  him  today?"  Why 
do  some  people  spell  calendar  "calender" 
or  ''calander?"  How  often  have  you  heard 
others  say  "between  you  and  I,"  instead  of 
'between  you  and  me?"  It  is  astonishing, 
loo,  how  many  people  use  "who"  for 
"whom,"  and  mispronounce  the  simplest 
words;  how  few  people  know,  whether  to 
spell  certain  words  with  one  or  two  "c's" 
or  "m's"  or  "r's"  or  with  "ie"  .or  "ei"  and 
when  to  use  commas  in  order  to  make  their 
meaning  absolutely  clear.  The  reason  for 
the  deficiency  has  been  found.  Sherwin 
Cody  discovered  it  in  scientific  tests,  which 
he  personally  gave  to  tens  of  thousands  of 
people. 

Why  Most  People  Make  Mistakes 

Most  people  do  not  write  and  speak  good 
English,  simply  because  they  never  formed  the 
habit  of  doing  so.  Now,  the  formation  of  any 
habit  comes  only  from  constant  practice.  Shake- 
speare, you  may  be  sure,  never  studied  rules. 
No  one  who  writes  and  speaks  correctly  thinks 
of  rules  when  he  is  doing  so.  For  years  it  has 
been  a  crying  disgrace!  Here  is  our  mother- 
tongue,  a  language  that  has  built  up  our  civiliza- 
tion, and  without  which  we  should  all  still  be 
muttering  savages!  Yet  our  schools,  by  wrong 
methods,  have  made  it  a  study  to  be  avoided — 
the  hardest  of  tasks,  instead  of  the  most  fascinat- 
ing of  games! 

In  that  point  lies  the  real  difference  between 
Sherwin  Cody  and  the  schools! 

Under  old  methods  rules  are  memorized,  hut 
i  orre* '  habits  are  not  formed      Finally  the  rules 


themselves  are 
forgotten.  The 
Sherwin  Cody 
method  provides 
for  the  formation 
of  correct  habits 
by  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  mis- 
takes you  make 
every  time  you 
make  them,  cor- 
recting them  on 
the    spot      and 


Just    like    having    Mr.    Cody 
correct   your   mistakes  in  En* 
rlish     every    lime    you     made 
\      t.'iem. 


thereby    making     the 
use  of  Correct  English 
as    habitual    and    as 
unconscious  an  effort  as  lacing  your  shoe! 

Suppose  Mr.  Cody  himself  were  standing  al- 
ways at  your  elbow.  Every  time  you  mis- 
pronoun  ed  or  misspelled  a  word,  every 
lime  you  violated  correct  grammatical  usage, 
every  time  you  used  the  wrong  word  to  ex- 
press what  you  meant,  suppose  you  could 
hear  him  whisper:  "That  is  wrong,  it  should 
be  thus  and  so."  In  a  short  time  you  would 
habitually  use  the  correct  form  and  the  right 
words  in  speaking  and  writing. 

If  you  continued  to  make  the  same  mistakes 
over  and  over  again,  each  time  patiently  he 
would  tell  you  what  was  right.  He  would,  as  it 
were,  be  an  everlasting  mentor  beside  you — a 
mentor  who  would  not  laugh  at  you,  but  who 
would,  on  the  contrary,  support  and  help  you. 
The  ioo%  Self -Correcting  Device  does  exactly 
this  thing.  It  is  Mr  Cody's  silent  voice  behind 
you,  ready  to  speak  out  whenever  you  commit 
an  error.     It  finds  your  mistakes  and  concen- 


trates on  them.  You  do  not  need  to  learn  any- 
thing you  already  know.  There  are  no  rules  to 
memorize. 

Only  1 5  Minutes  a  Day 

The  very  features  which  make  the  Cody 
course  so  superior,  make  it  also  the  simplest 
and  easiest  to  study.  Since  there  are  no  rules  to 
memorize,  and  no  tedious  copying  to  be  done, 
only  15  minutes  a  day  soon  gives  you  the  mastery 
of  English  which  stamps  the  person  of  breeding 
and  education. 

Fifteen  minutes  a  day  are  required.  Fifteen 
minutes,  not  of  study,  but  of  fascinating  prac- 
tice! Mr.  Cody's  students  do  their  work  in  any 
spare  moments  they  can  snatch.  They  do 
it  riding  to  work  or  at  home.  They  take 
fifteen  minutes  from  the  time  spent  in  profit- 
less reading  or  amusement.  And  the  results 
are  really  phenomenal. 

Free — Amazing  Book  on  English 

It  is  impossible,  in  this  brief  review,  to  give  more 
than  a  suggestion  of  the  range  of  subjects  covered 
by  Mr.  Cody's  new  method  and  what  his  Course 
consists  of.  But  those  who  are  interested  can  find  a 
detailed  description  in  a  fascinating  little  book  called 
"How  to  Speak  and  Write  Masterly  English." 
This  is  published  by  the  Sherwin  Cody  School  of 
English,  in  Rochester.  It  can  be  had  by  anyone, 
free,  upon  request. 

Practically  all  the  many  recipes  for  success  can 
be  summed  up  in  this  simple  principle:  You  must 
be  able  to  .make  other  people  do  what  you  want. 
And  how  can  you  successfully  command  others  to 
do  what  you  want,  how  can  you  move  others  by 
inspiration,  how  can  you  persuade  and  convince  — 
when  your  vocabulary  is  sadly  limited  and  you 
cannot  speak  either  fluently  or  correctly?  In  every 
field  of  endeavor,  the  outstanding  men  are  those  who 
speak  and  write  with  clarity  and  force.  They  may 
be  known  as  "silent  men."  But  when  they  must  talk, 
they  can  do  so!  Their  words  then  bite  like  chisels 
into  the  brains  of  other  people,  and  their  will  is  carried 
out! 

If  you  are  interested  in  knowing  more  in  detail  what 
Sherwin  Cody  can  do  for  you,  send  for  this  book,  "How 
to  Speak  and  Write  Masterly  English." 

Tear  out  the  coupon  now,  so  that  you  will  not  forget 
to  write. 


SHERWIN  CODY  SCHOOL  OF  ENGLISH 

A  72  SEARLE  BUILDING         ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK 

SHERWIN  CODY  SCHOOL  OF  ENGLISH 

A  72  SEARLE  BUILDING  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  new  Free  Book  "How  to  Speak 
and  Write  Masterly  English." 


Name. 


Address . 


City. 


State . 
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May  She  Invite  Him 


THEY  have  just  returned  from  a 
dance.  It  is  rather  late,  but  the 
folks  are  still  up.  Should  she  in- 
vite him  into  the  house  or  say  good-night  to 
him  at  the  door?  Should  he  ask  permission 
to  go  into  the  house  with  her?  Should  she 
ask  him  to  call  at  some  other  time?. 

There  are  countless  other  problems  thai 
arise  every  day.  Should  a  woman  allow  a 
man  she  knows  only  slightly  to  pay  her 
fare  on  a  car  or  train?  Should  a  man  offer 
his  hand  to  a  woman  when  he  is  introduced 
to  her?  When  walking  with  two  women, 
should  a  man  take  his  place  between  them 
or  on  the  outside? 

Those  who  know  how  to  act  under  all 
circumstances  are  usually  considered  charm- 
ing and  cultured.  But  those  who  are  al- 
ways committing  embarrassing  mistakes, 
who  do  and  say  the  wrong  thing  at  the 
wrong  time  betray  themselves  as  uncultured. 

The    Value   of    Social    Knowledge 

Everyone  loves  to  attend  dances  and 
theatres,  to  mingle  with  cultured,  brilliant 
people,  to  take  part  in  social  functions. 
Without  the  social  knowledge  which  gives 
one  polish  and  poise,  one  cannot  hope  to 
be  happy  and  at  ease  in  these  circles. 
Social  knowledge,  or  etiquette,  serves  as  a 
barrier  to  keep  the  crude  and  unpolished 
out  of  the  circles  where  they  themselves 
would  be  embarrassed  and  where  they 
would  cause  mortification  to  others. 

Through  generations  of  observation  in 
the  best  circles  of  Europe  and  America, 
these  rules  of  etiquette  have  come  down 
to  us — and  today  those  that  have  stood 
the  test  of  time  must  be  observed  by  those 
who  wish  to  be  well-bred,  who  wish  to 
avoid  embarrassment  and  humiliation  when 
they  come  into  contact  with  cultured 
people. 

The  man  or  woman  who  knows  the 
rules  of  etiquette  should  be  able  to  mingle 
with  brilliant,  cultured  people,  and  yet  feel 
entirely  at  ease,  always  calm  and  well- 
poised.  And  if  one  knows  how  to  con- 
duct oneself  with  grace  and  confidence, 
one  will  win  respect  and  admiration  no 
matter  where  one  chances  to  be.  The 
charm  of  manner  has  a  greater  power  than 
wealth  or  fame — a  power 
which  admits  one  to  the 
finest  circles  of  society. 


Into  the  House  ? 


What  do  You  Know 
About  Etiquette? 

Perhaps  you  have  often 
wondered  what  to  do  on  a 
certain  puzzling  occasion, 
what  to  wear  to  some  un- 
usual entertainment,  what 
to  say  under  certain  circum- 
stances? Would  you  know, 
for  instance,  how  to  word  a 
wedding  announcement  in 
the  newspapers?  Would 
you  know  how  to  acknowl 
'edge  a  gift  received  from 
someone  who  had  not  been 
invited  to  your  wedding  or 
party?  Would  you  know 
the  correct  t  lung  to  wear  to 
a  formal  dinner? 

Do  you  know  how  to  introduce  a  man  to 
a  woman,  how  to  plan  a  tea-party,  how  to 
decorate  the  home  for  a  wedding?  Do  you 
know  how  to  overcome  st'f  consciousness. 


How    Many     of     These 

Questions  Can  You 

Answer? 

should  die  engaged  girl 
embroider  her  linens  with  her 
own  initials  or  the  Initials  of 
her   future   married    name? 

What  is  (he  correct    \va\    lo 

eat  corn  on  the  cob  in  a  public 
dining-room? 

Does  the  woman  who  mar- 
ries for  the  second  time  wear 
a  veil? 

Is  it  correct  for  a  woman  to 
wear  a  hat  in  a  restaurant  or 
hotel  dining-room  in  the  eve- 
ning? 

should  a  servant  or  waiter 
be  thanked  for  any    service? 

How  should  wedding  Kifts 
or  birthday  ?;ifts  be  acknowl- 
edged? 

In  sending  an  invitation  or 
announcement  lo  a  family  in 
u  Inch  there  are  adult  children 
is  it  correct  to  use  the  form 
"and  family"  on  the  en- 
velope? 


how  to  have  the  charm  of  cor 
rect  speech,  how  to  he  an  idea 
guest,  an  ideal  host  or  hostess? 
Do  you  know  all  about  such 
important  details  as  setting  a 
dinner  table  correctly,  addressmg 
invitations  correctly,  addressing 
servants  correctly?  Do  you 
know  the  etiquette  of  weddings, 
of  funerals,  of  dances? 

The  Famous  "Book  of  Etiquette" 

In  Two  Volumes  Sent  to  You 

Free  for  Examination 

There  are  two  methods  of 
gaining  the  social  polish,  the 
social  charm  that  every  man  and  woman 
must  have  before  he  or  she  can  be  always 
at  ease  in  cultured  society.  One  method 
is  to  mingle  with  society  for  years, 
slowly  acquiring  the  correct  table  manners, 
the  correct  way  to  conduct  oneself  at  all 
times,  in  all  places.  One  would  learn  by 
one's  own  humiliating  mistakes. 

The  other  method  is  to  learn    at  once, 
from  a  dependable  authority,  the  etiquette 
of  society.     By  knowing  exactly  what  to  do, 
say,  write  and  wear  on  all  occasions,  under 
all  conditions,  one  will  be  better  prepared 
to  associate  with  the  most 
highly  cultivated  people  and 
yet  feel  entirely  at  ease.    At 
the  theatre,  in  the  restaur- 
ant, at  the  dance  or  dinner 
one    will    be    graceful    and 
charming — confident   in  the 
knowledge  that  one  is  doing 
or  saying  only  what  iscorrect. 
The    famous    two- volume 
set  of  the  Book  of  Etiquette 
has  solved   the   problem    in 
thousands  of  families.     Into 
these     two     volumes     have 
been  gathered  all  the  rules 
of  etiquette.     Here  you  will 
find  the  solutions  to  all  your 
etiquette  problems — how  to 
word  imitations,  what  to  wear 
lo  the  theatre  or  dance,  how 
much  to  tip  the  porter  or  wait- 
er, how  to  arrange  a  church 
wedding.  Nothing isomitted. 
Would   you   like   to   know   why    rice    is 
thrown   after  the  bride,   why   a   tea-cup  is 
usually  given  to  the  engaged  girl,  why  the 
woman    who   marries   for   the    second   time 


may  not  wear  white?  Even  the  origin 
of  each  rule  of  etiquette  is  traced,  and, 
wherever  possible,  explained.  You  will 
learn  why  the  bride  usually  has  a  maid-of- 
honor.  why  black  was  chosen  as  the  color 
of  mourning,  why  the  man  raises  his  hat. 
As  interesting  as  a  story — yet  while  you 
read  you  will  he  acquiring  the  knowledge 
that  will  protect  you  against  embarrass- 
ment and  humiliation. 
Examine  these  two 
our  expense.  Let  us 
of  Etiquette  free  for 
tables  of  contents  in 
at  the  illustrations 


famous  volumes  at 
send  you  the  Book 
S    days.     Read   the 

the    books,     (dance 
Read   one  or  two  of 


the  interesting  chapters.  And  then  decide 
whether  or  not  you  want  to  return  the 
splendid  set.  You  will  wonder  how  you 
could  have  ever  done  so  long  without  it! 
Within  the  5  days'  free  examination 
period,  you  have  the  guaranteed  privilege 
of  returning  the  books  without  obligation. 
If  you  decide  to  keep  them,  as  we  believe 
you  will,  simply  send  $3.50  in  full  payment 
— and  they  are  yours.  But  be  sure  you 
take    advantage    of    this    free    examination 


offer.     Send   the  coupon 
Doubleday.Inc.Dept.  jg 


at   once!     Nelson 
>.,  Oyster  Bay,  N.Y. 


NELSON  DOUBLEDAY,  Inc., 

Dept.  392,  Oyster  Bay,  New  York 

Without  money  in  advance  -end  me  the  two- 
volume  set  of  the  Hook  of  Etiquette  ftee  for  .">  days' 
examination.  Within  .".  day-  1  will  either  return 
the  books  or  keep  them  and  -end  you  only  $3.50  in 
full  payment. 


Name 


Please  Write  Plainly) 
Addle--  

□  Check  i hi-  square  if  you  want  these  books 

on   beautiful  rull-leatlier  binding  at  $5.00  with  5 

da]  S'  examination  prn  ill 


The  Literary  Digest  for  February  18,  1922 


SCHOOL  and  COLLEGE  SERVICE 

LITERARY  DIGEST  readers  seeking 
J  educational  advantages  will  find 
in  our  pages  a  selection  of  military 
and  non-military  schools,  girls1  schools 
and  colleges,  co-educational  schools, 
vocational  and  professional  schools, 
special  schools,  summer  schools,  and 
camps  for  boys  and  girls  under  ex- 
pert direction  in  all  athletic  and 
outdoor  sports. 

From  May  13th  to  September  9th,  1922, 
we  shall  publish  a  Classified  Directory  con- 
taining the  names  and  addresses  of  many 
noted  Educational  Institutions.  In  the 
FIRST  ISSUE  of  EACH  MONTH— M  W 
to  SEPTEMBER,  inclusive  —  there  will 
appear  illustrated  or  descriptive  copy  of 
the  schools.  Our  readers  will  be  invited  to 
correspond  with  the  heads  of  these  schools 
who  are  training  the  youth  of  our  country. 

The  School  and  Camp  Advisory  Department 
continues  to  serve  as  it  has  for  many  years 
readers,  schools,  and  camp  directors,  without 
fee  or  obligation.  All  requests  for  educa- 
tional information  should  be  very  explicit 
and  must  be  written.  We  can  give  no  ad- 
vice by  telephone. 

The  Jiterarj  Digest 


Do  You  Believe  in  Human 
Nature  or  Do  You  Not? 

By  Charles  E.  St.  John,  D-D. 

and   other   liberal    religious  literature 
SENT  FREE 

AJJress  M.  MATTHEWS  Room  9-C 

25  Beacon  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


Higher  Education 


HOME 
STUDY 


Courses  in  English,  Spanish, 
Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Draw* 
ing.  Education,  Business  and  in 
35  other  subjects  are  given  by  cor- 
respondence.    Begin  any  time. 


(Hfje  HmtttrBitg  of  dtnrana 

Chicago.  IIIJ 


|30th  Year 


Division  9, 


Keep  Your  English  umitn°Jtee 

Avoid  embarrassing'  and  humiliating  mistakes.  Know  when  you 
arespeakingand  writing  correctly.  Refresh  your  mind  each  month 
bv  reading  The  Correct  English  Magazine.  Published 
since  1899.  Edited  by  itsiounder,  Josephine Turck  Baker, 
famous  world  authority  on  Correct  English. 

Correct  English  Magazine  is  the  only  publication  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  English.  The  puzzling  problems  that  arise  daily  in 
schools,  universities,  business  houses,  clubs  are  answered  person- 
ally by  Josephine  Turck  Baker.  Send  10  cents  lor  a  sample  copy 
and  learn  how  to  use  Perfect  English  and  enlarge  your  vocabul  iry. 
Cor rect  English  Publishing  Company,  Dept.  22,  Evanston,  111. 

RADIO  **  Everybody 

9  ^M^^^^H^^  W  ^S^^       No  matter  what  your 

__    _,    _      ,  niay  be  in  wireless—yon  can  get 

everything  at  Radio  Headquarters--course3  of  instruction  (study  at 
nome  or  in  Wi^Mngton),  wireless  instruments,  how  to  get  radio 
concerts,  books  and  magazines,  free  information  <»nd  advice  on  all 
wireless  questions.    What  are  you  interested  in-*Write  to 

NATIONAL    RADIO     INSTITUTE 
Pent  1020        Radio  Headquarters       Washington.  D.C. 

For  Every  User  of  English 

The  unusual  new  book,  EXPRESSIVE  ENGLISH,  by 
J.  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.,  13  indispensable  to  everyone  who 
uses  English  in  writing  or  speaking.  This  book  puts  the  full 
power  of  English  at  your  command.  It  treats  every  phase 
of  rhetoric  and  grammar,  showing  how  to  convey  the  exact 
impression  you  wish  with  the  greatest  power  and  beauty. 

474  pages,  cloth  bound.    Price  $1 .90;  by  mail  $2.02 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-36',  fourth  Are.,  N.Y. 

Every  Married  Couple 

and  all  who  contemplate   marriage 

Should  Own 

this  complete  informative  book 

"THE    SCIENCE   OF  A 
NEW    LIFE" 

By  JOHN  COWAN,  M.D. 
108  Pages  —Illustrated 
Endorsed   and    recommended    by 
foremost     medical    and     religious 
critics  throughout  the  U.S.  Unfolds 
the  secrets  of  married  happiness, 
so  often  revealed  too  late!    We 
give  only  a  few  of  the  chapter  sub- 
jects here  as  this  book  is  not  meant 
for  children. 

Man-lag"  and  Its  Advantages.     Aee  at 
Which  to  Marry,      Law  o  Love 

Analyzed        Qualities  Oi  Wold 

oosirUT,     Anat.nmy  of    Reproduction. 
Amativeness.        Continence        Children, 
I  onception        Prej  n  inc        Con 
Snement.    TWII.KJHT  SLEEP.    Nui 
Bo«  '1  Happy  Married  Life  is  Sec 

Descrip  li  of 

content  a  mailed  1  ki  1 

S7-I  Rose  Street 
New  York  City 


SCIENCE 
OF  A 
NEW 
LIFE 


Special  Offer 

The  resuiar   price 
is  $3.00.     I 
to  Introduce   thl 
work  into  as  many 

ile    we    will 

our  special  $2.00  Edi- 

lagazine  post- 
paid upon  receipt 
Of  $2   OO 


m  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  big  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  3000  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning:  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  tor  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin.  The  course 
la  under  the  personal  supervision  of  William  B.  Castenholz,  A.  M.,C. 
P.  A.,  former  Comptroller  and  Instructor. University  of  Illinois:  Direc- 
tor of  the  Illinois  Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountants,  and  of  the 
National  Association  of  Cost  Accountants,  assisted  by  a  large  staff 
Of  C.  P.  A's,  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Ac- 
countants. Low  tuition  fee — easy  terms.  Write  now  for  information. 
LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  252-HB,  Chicago 
The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World 


high  School  Course 
in  2  Years 


You  can  complete 
this  simplified  High 
School  Course  at  home  in- 
side of  two  years.  Meets  all  requirements  for  entrance  to  college 
and  the  leading  professions.  This  and  thirty-six  other  practical 
courses  are  described  in  our  Free  Bulletin.     Send  for  It  TODAY. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL 

Dept.  H-2S2  Drexel  Ave.  &  S8th  St.  Chicago 


J.  S.Ogilvie  Publishing  Co. 


BOOKS  BY 

l — H.  Addington  Bruce — | 

SELF  DEVELOPMENT 

A  Handbook  for  the  Ambitious. 

In  this  new  and  interesting  volume.  Mr. 
Bruce  gives  an  illuminating  _  explanation  of 
real  success  and  how  to  attain  it.  The  book  is 
interesting — even  for  cursory  reading;  but  for 
men  and  women  who  aim  to  get  the  utmost  con- 
tentment and  enjoyment  out  of  every-day  life, 
the  author's  advice  is  priceless. 

Cloth.    342  pp.  $1.50,  net;  postpaid.  $1.62. 

THE  RIDDLE  OF  PERSONALITY 

An  interesting  description  of  various  phases  of 
mental  life  and  the  theories  regarding  telepathy, 
spiritism,  hypnotism,  etc.  The  argument  advanced 
is  based  on  what  has  been  learned  in  scientific  inves- 
tigations, and  is  sound  and  authoritative. 

Cloth.    308  pp.  $1.50,  net;  postpaid,  $1.62. 

NERVE  CONTROL  ?SdGah,°nw,t 

A  book  that  is  doing  vast  good  among  the  nervous- 
ly "rundown,"  as  well  as  the  nervous  dyspeptics  and 
insomniacs.  It  is  full  of  sensible,  practical  advice 
that  cannot  be  found  in  the  conventional  health  book. 

Cloth.     225  pp.  $1.25.  net;  postpaid.  $1-37. 

fUNK  I  WAGNAUS  COMPANY,  354-360  fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Lighten  the  Worries  of  Parenthood 

KNOW  that  you  are  Acting  in   full  harmony   with  the   latest    wient'ifl 
rules  for  keeping  your  children  in   the  sunlight  of  health.      KNOW  that 
the  coursed    you    arc    following    will    lav    the  foundation  for  their  future 
Btunl  iifOfi.     s. vii re  this  invaluable  information  from  the  two  books  of  one 
ol  New  York's  most  eminent  cbHd  specialists 

1  The  Health  Care  of  the  Baby 

2  The  Health  Care  of  the  Growing  Child 

Both  volumes  hy  Dr.  Louis  Fischer ,  formerly  Instructor 

in    Children's    Diseases,   N.    Y.  Post  Graduate    Mcdu-al 

School,  and  a  welt-known  authority  arid  specialist. 

In  each  volume  you  are  giVn  not  only  th<*  simp!*  and  lime  tested  rules  to 
follow  in  projecting  your  children  from  disea  es,  hut  also  in  caring  for 
them  when  they  are  sick.  Proper  ventilation,  feeding  (with  valuable 
recipes  and  formulas),  bathing,  clothing,  the  care  of  eye*,  teeth,  noee, 
and  rare:  medicines,  trainim.-,  teething,  growth,  and  In  fact  all  of  those 
t>  pi-  i  upon  which  con  ci  ntious  parents  are  continually  seeking  au- 
thoritative, sensible  guidance  are  treated  most  thoroughly. 

The  Health  Care  of  the  Baby,  144  pages.  11  illustra- 
tions. Cloth,  $1.00  net;  by  mail,  $1.12. 

The  Health  Care  of  the   Growing  Child,   13S  pages, 

illustrated.  Cloth,  $1.50  net:  by  mail,  $1.62. 

FUNK  &  WAGNAUS  COMPANY,  354-360  fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  Power  to  Succeed 
Lies  Within  You! 

Within  yourself  at  this  very  moment  is  the  in- 
tellectual magic  wand  with  which  these  humble, 
persevering  toilers  we  know  as  ''great  men"  and 
"great  women  '  were  able  to  conjure  up  the  marvels  of 
achievement  that  assured  them  a  full  and  rounded 
life  and  a  fame  that  marks  them  for  our  respect  and 
emuiation.  Develop  this  power.  Link  it  with  your 
work.  Attain  greater  success.  You  can  do  it  by 
following  the  clear-cut,  scientific,  and  easily-under- 
stood rules  as  given  in 

WILL  POWER  AND  WORK 

by  Jules  Payot,  Litt.D.,  Ph.D. 

Authorized  Translation  from  the  French  by  Richard  Duffy 
(FIRST  AMERICAN  EDITION! 

More  than  thirty  editions  of  this  author's  previous 
work,  "Education  of  the  Will,"  have  passed  into 
the  hands  of  forward-looking  Americans,  to  their 
everlasting  benefit.  In  this  NEW  volume,  "Will 
Power  and  Work,"  M.  Payot  shows  you  how  to  in- 
crease your  mental  efficiency,  how  to  intensify  your 
power  of  accomplishment,  how  to  link  your  will  to 
your  work.  In  a  manner  irresistibly  helpful,  you 
are    given    the    theory    and    practise    of     self-culture. 

You  are  shown  how  to  read  systematically  and  in- 
telligently, how  to  build  up  a  dependable  memory, 
how  to  obtain  control  of  that  strangely  uncertain 
instrument,  the  will,  and  how  to  supplement  the  lack 
or  rightly  assimilate  the  surplus  of  education  that  fate 
has  decreed  for  you.  As  a  clear,  sympathetic,  and 
authoritative  guide  to  true  wisdom,  strength  of  charac- 
ter, and  the  development  of  that  practical  energy 
which  makes  for  real  success  in  life,  this  new  book  will 
be  a  boon  to  you. 

Cloth,  !2mo.    462  pages 

At  all  booksellers,  $1.75;  by  mail  $1.87 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


SI  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 
,TEN0GRAPHER 
'  AND  SPEED  TYPIST 

A  profession  that  offers  men  and  women  rich  rewards,  iaacinatintr 
work,  bijr  pay,  and  opens  tbe  way  for  promotion  to  high  executive 
positions  paying  $50  to  $100  a  week  and  up.  Many  of  America's  big- 
gest business  men  and  women  got  their  start  because  they  mastered 
stenography.  Demand  for  expert  stenographers  and  typists  always 
exceeds  the  supply  at  salaries  of  from  $30  to  $50  a  week.  The  Tullosa 
New  Way  makes  you  an  expert,  one  who  can  start  in  at  a  large  salary. 
Complete  course  in  shorthand  and  typewriting,  new  principles,  insures 
exceptional  speed  and  accuracy.  You  can  write  shorthand  the  new 
way  125  to  150  words  a  minute.  You  can  typewrite  80  to  100  words  a 
minute  and  with  this  speed  goes  accuracy  and  ease  of  operation— no 
fatigue  as  with  the  old  way.  Remarkable  methods— remarkable  results. 
You  learn  faster  the  Tulloss  New  Way.  No  previous  stenographic 
schooling  necessary.  Train  at  home  during  your  spare  time.  Only 
about  half  usual  cost— you  will  become  a  far  more  efficient  stenogra- 
pher— worth  more  money  than  the  average  right  from  the  start.  If  al- 
ready a  stenographeryou  nevertheless  need  New  Way  training  in  speed 
typewriting,  for  no  matter. how  good  you  are  in  shorthand,  you  can 
never  expect  the  high  salaried  position  until  you  get  speed ,  real  speed 
and  accuracy  on  a  typewriter.  Quickly  acquired  In  ten  easy  lessons. 
Will  send  you  free  our  amazing  book, "How  to  Be  a  Big  Man's  Right 
Hand."  It  tells  how  business  men  choose  their  private  secretaries, 
how  they  advance  tbem  to  executive  positions.  Send  postal  or  letter 
and  indicate  whether  yoa  are  interested  in  the  complete  stenography 
course  or  simply  speed  typewriting.    No  obligation— write  today. 

THE  TULLOSS  SCHOOL,  235-A  College  Hill.    Springfield,  Ohio 

ANY  BOOK 
IN  PRINT 

Delivered  to  your  door.  Many  of 
them  at  '  •>  price  and  less.  Standard 
authors,  fine  editions,  new  books, 
all  at  biggest  savings.  Be  sure  to 
send  postcard  for  Clarkson's  catalog. 

fT  J9  ST  F    Write  for  our   great 

"7  **  ™"  ^™     book  catalog.      This 

catalog  is  a  short  course  in  literature   used 

by  some  of  America's  leading  universities;  300,- 

000  book  lovers  buy  from  it.     Free  if  you  write  now. 

DAVID  B.  CLARKSON,  The  Book  Broker 

206  CLARKSON   BUILDING,  CHICAGO,   ILLINOIS 


Learn  to  Dance 


I  CAN  TEACH  YOU.  Fox-Trot,  One-  Step  ,  Two-Step, 
Waltz  and  newest  "up-to-the-minute  ' '  society  dances 
in  a  few  bours--at  home — in  private  by  the  wonderful 

Peak  System  of  Mail  Instruction 

REMARKABLE  NEW  METHOD.    Easy — fasclnatlne. 
RESULTS    GUARANTEEO.      No    music-no  partner 
needed.    Thousands  taught  successfully. 
WRITE  ME  TODAY  for  my  interesting  FREE  BOOK! 
Special  low  offer  if  you  answer  at  once. 

WILLIAM  CHANDLER  PEAK,  M.  B. 
Studio  676  4737  Broadway  Chicago,  III. 


ChXa&JC 


Comics,  Cartoons,  Commercai. 
Newspaper  and  Magazine  Illus- 
trating, Pastel  Crayon  Portraits 
and  Fashions.  Hy  Mail  or  Local 
Classes.  Writ*  for  terms  and  list 
of  successful  students. 

ASSOCIATED    ART  STUDIOS 
A36  Flatiron  Bldg.,  New  York 


Just  the  Thing  for  the  Garden  Lover 

A  fascinating  new  book,  designed  to  guide  the  enerpies 
of  the  beginner  and  to  remind  the  more  advanced  crafts- 
man of  details  which  he  may  have   overlooked,  is 

PRACTICAL  AMATEUR  GARDENING 


by  II.   H.   THOMAS,  World   I 

Author  of  ''The  Rose  Book' 
Garden 


anions  Expert  on  Gardening: 

Round  the  Year   in   the 


This  hook,  as  its  ti  le  indicates,  is  thoroughly  practical. 
It  deals  with  elementary  matters,  particularly  th;s  ■  on 
which  amateurs  usually  ask  advice,  covering  the  wh  3I0 
range  of  gardening,  hardy  and  greenhouse  flowers  trees 
and  shrubs,  fruits  and  vegetables,  diseases,  fertilizers, 
soil,  etc.  It  has  many  photographic  reproducti  jns  ol 
garden  scenes  and  plants. 
8vo,  Cloth.     With.  Ji9  full-page  plates.    $2.25  net;  by  mail,  $2  S7 

fUNK  &  WAGNAUS  COMPANY,  354-360  fourth  Ave,  New  York 


Do  You  Suffer  From 

WEAK  LUNGS? 

If  so,  do  you  know  that  nine  times  out  of  ten,  weak 
lun^s  mean  straight,  out-and-out  tuberculosis?  Many 
things  formerly  considered  merely  as  forerunners  of  tu- 
berculosis are  now  known  to  mean  that  the  disease  al- 
ready has  a  foothold.  Do  you  wish  to  know  how  signs 
of  tuberculosis  may  be  detected  before  it  gets  a  firm 
hold  upon  you?  Are  you  anxious  to  know  how  to  pro- 
tect your  dear  ones?  How  to  win  back  health?  How 
to  apply  curative  measures  to  your  own  case  and  ac- 
quire the  confidence,  ease  of  mind,  and  satisfaction 
that  come  only  when  you  feel  the  tide  of  success  turn- 
ing overwhelmingly  in  your  favor?  Then  read  this  re- 
markably helpful  new  book,  just  off  the  press,  entitled 

Lessons  on  Tuberculosis 
and  Consumption 

by  Charles  E.  Atkinson,   M.D. 

The  author  is  a  physician  of  high  standing  who  has 
given  years  of  study  to  the  subject.  Having  hins-ll 
made  the  fight,  Dr.  Atkinson  knows  the  invalid's  view- 
point, and  writes  lor  him,  from  his  long  experience,  in 
plain,  non-technical  language. 

In  these  16  lessons,  printed  from  clear,  distinct  type 
and  compressed  into  one  handy  volume,  you  will  find 
almost  every  conceivable  aspect  of  lung  tuberculosis 
fully,  clearly,  and  accurately  discussed  in  a  practical 
and  compelling  manner.  You  will  not  meet  with  broad, 
vague  generalities  or  wearisome  theories,  but  will  find 
a  veritable  mine  of  information  on  hundreds  of  vital, 
relevant  topics,  all  treated  with  extraordinary  com- 
pleteness. In  addition,  you  will  find  many  questions 
that  have  a  vital  interest,  but  tO  which  you  have  failed 
to  obtain  an  answer  from  other  sources,  here  answered 
authoritatively  and  convincingly.  Absolutely  trust- 
worthy and  highly  endorsed,  this  book  is  literally 
filled  with  just  the  information  you  need  to  recognize 
the  first  danger  signals,  to  shield  your  family  and 
friends,  and  to  guide  you  safely  to  and  through  the 
gateway  of  health. 

!2mo.  Cloth,  460  pages,  16  pages  of  illustrations. 
At  all  Booksellers,  $2.50  net;  by  mail,  12.62. 
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The  Clerk  Whose  Name  Will  Live  Forever 


TWO  men  lived  in  the  same  town  a 
century  ago;  they  knew  the  same 
people  and  had  an  equal  chance  in 
life. 

One  spent  all  his  spare  hours  in  idle 
talk  or  with  the  daily  paper;  he  knew 
nothing  beyond  the  day's  news.  The 
other  brought  to  ever)'  subject  a 
wealth  of  sidelight  and  illustration 
that  kindled  the  interest  of  men  and 
women,  no  matter  where  he  went. 

The  name  of  the  first  man  has  long 
since  been  forgotten;  the  name  of  the 
other,  the  humble  clerk  in  a  country 
store,  will  live  forever. 

He  talked  like  a  man  who  had 
traveled,  though  his  travels  were  con- 
fined to  a  few  backwoods  counties. 
He  knew  something  of  history  and 
biography,  of  the  work  of  great 
philosophers,    poets    and    dramatists. 

What  was  the  secret  of  his  wide 
range  of  knowledge?  How  can  a  man 
who  must  work  every  day  in  a 
routine  job  find  time  to  make  himself 
so  interesting  to  other  men  and 
women?  How  can  he,  in  odd  mo- 
ments, learn  to  think  clearlv  and  talk 
well? 

His  Secret  Given  to  You 

The  answer  is  found  in  ever}'  bi- 
ography, every  anecdote  of  that 
greatest  clerk.  He  owned  a  few  great 
books  and,  in  the  odd  moments  be- 
tween customers'  calls,  he  read  them 
systematically.  It  was  the  influence 
of  those  books  that  gave  his  mind  its 
start;  then  lifted  his  eyes  beyond  the 
horizon  of  a  backwoods  town.  Before 
he  was  fifty  the  whole  nation  knew  the 
name  and  acknowledged  the  power  of 
that  humble,  unschooled  man.  His 
name  was  Abraham  Lincoln. 

\\  hat  arc  the  few  great  mind- 
building  books?     Out  of  all  the  mil- 


lions of  volumes  in  the  world,  how 
shall  a  man  know  what  and  how  to 
read?  There  is  no  more  important 
question  for  you  to  ask  yourself.  It 
is  answered  in  the  free  book  offered 
below  —  a  wonderfully  interesting 
little  book  that  tells  the  scope  and 
plan  of 

Dr.  Eliot's 

Five-Foot  Shelf 

of  Books 

The  Fascinating  Path  to  a 
Liberal  Education 


Every  well-informed  man  and 
woman  should  at  least  know  some- 
thing about  this  famous  library.  The 
free  book  tells  about  it.  In  a  wonder- 
fully interesting  way  it  explains  how 
Dr.  Eliot,  out  of  his  life-time  of  train- 
ing men  for  success — forty  vears  as 
President  of  Harvard — -selected  the 
few  great  books  that  contain  the 
essentials  of  all  books — the  "essen- 
tials," as  he  says,  "of  a  liberal 
education." 


Your  Reading  Problem 
Solved  by  Dr.  Eliot 

Discarding  all  the  books  that  waste 
your  time,  he  has  combined  these  few 
great  volumes  together  into  a  rounded 
library;  he  has  arranged  them  with 
reading  courses  and  footnotes  so  that 
even  in  15  minutes  of  pleasant  read- 
ing a  day  a  man  ma>'  master  them. 

Think  of  it — the  knowledge  of  lit- 
erature and  life,  the  broad  cultural 
viewpoint  that  every  university  strives 
to  give — these  may  be  yours  in  the 
pleasant  spare  moments  of  your  active 
days.  Make  yourself  a  bigger,  more 
interesting  man  or  woman  this  year. 
Send  for  "Fifteen  Minutes  a  Da}-.'' 

"  For  me, "  wrote  one  man  who  had 
sent  in  the  coupon,  "your  little  free 
book  meant  a  big  step  forward,  and 
it  showed  me  besides  the  way  to  a 
vast  new  world  of  pleasure." 

Ever}"  reader  of  Literary  Digest  is 
invited  to  have  a  copy  of  this  hand- 
some and  entertaining  little  book.  It 
is  free,  will  be  sent  by  mail,  and  involves 
no  obligation  of  an}"  sort.  Merely 
clip  the  coupon  and  mail  it  to-day. 

Send  for  this  FREE  Booklet 

that   gives   Dr.    Eliot's 

Own  Plan  of  Reading 
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FIFTEEN 
MINUTES 
A  DAY 
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P.  F.  Collier  &  Son  Company 

Publishers  of  Good  Books  Si  nc 


P.  F.  Collier  &  Son  Company 

j/o  West  Thirteenth  Sin  I  or* 

B)  mail,  absolutely  free  and  .J  me  the 

famous  books  in  the  world,   describing   Dr.  Foot  Shelf  of   l 
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Quality  Group 


THE  SAMPLER — A  happy  selection  from  ten 
other  popular  packages  of  Whitman's. 

NUTS  CHOCOLATE  COVERED  For  many 
tastes  nut  meats,  carefully  hand  picked, 
blended  with  Whitman's  Chocolate  are  the 
ideal  confections. 

PLEASURE  ISLAND  PACKAGE -A  quaint 
and  curious  idea  expressing  the  value  of 
the  chocolates  in  the  svmbol  of  a  -Urate's 
treasure  chest. 

A  FUSSY  PACKAGE— Selected  chocolates 
with  nut,  caramel  and  other  "chewe""  centers. 
Contains  no  creams. 

SALMAGUNDI  CHOCOLATES— A  medley 
of  good  things  in  an  artistic  metal  box. 
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HE  PESSIMIST,  the  prophet  of  evil,  and  the  gloom 
peddler  had  a  rotten  day"  on  February  G,  when  the 
International  Conference  for  the  Limitation  of  Arma- 
ment closed  its  sessions  at  Washington  with  virtually  all  its  ob- 
jections won,  avers  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger;  and  most  of 
our  press  seem  to  agree  with  a 
correspondent  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun  that  the  results  of  the  Con- 
ference "exceeded  all  reasonable 
hopes."  "The  major  maritime 
nations  are  now  pledged  to  cut 
their  navies  approximately  in 
two,  and  as  a  by-product  the 
threatening  questions  of  the  Pa- 
cific and  the  Far  East  have  been 
removed  from  the  category  of 
war  breeders,"  says  a  writer  in 
the  New  York  World.  Listen- 
ing for  a  moment  to  the  pessi- 
mists, however  we  are  assured 
by  Mr.  Hearst's  New  York 
American  that  the  United  States, 
after  summoning  the  nations  of 
the  world  to  a  conference  to 
wipe  out  the  causes  of  war, ' '  finds 
herself  tied  hand  and  foot  to 
the  war  machine  of  foreign  im- 
perialism." The  Washington 
Times,  under  the  same  owner- 
ship, tells  us  that  the  Christian 
people,  who  have  supported  the 
Conference  with  their  prayers 
and  who  hail  its  achievements 
as  an  unprecedented  victory  for 
peace,  are  the  victims  of  "a 
pathetic  delusion";  that  "the 
cause  these  good  men  and  women 
are  helping  is  a  brazen  defiance 

of  the  whole  Christian  teaching."  For  in  this  Conference,  it  con- 
tinues, "the  warlike  Powers  of  a  foreign  continent  not  only  have 
done  nothing  for  peace  and  charity  among  themselves,  but 
have  brought,  the  peril  of  more  carnage,  the  danger  of  new  wars, 
to  the  threshold  of  the  most  pacific  great  Power  on  earth." 
And  the  Socialist  New  York  Call,  remarking  that  "it  isn't 
pleasant  to  play  the  role  of  the  cynic  in  this  matter,  but  we  live 
in  a  world  ruled  by  cynics  and  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  it,"  declares 
that  the  net  result  of  the  Conference  is  to  "reduce  the  cost  of 
blowing  each  other  up." 

Scarcely  had  the  Conference  ended  when  an  Associated  Press 
dispatch  from  Tokyo  reported  that  the  Japanese  Navy  Depart- 
ment   "has  formally  ordered  the  various  dockyards  to  stop  con- 


struction work  on  the  eight  battle-ships  and  battle  cruisers  now  on 
the  ways,  which  are  to  be  scrapped  in  accordance  with  the 
Conference  agreement."  And  simultaneously  Washington  dis- 
patches stated  that  President  Harding  had  ordered  suspension 
of  construction  work  on  fourteen  capital  ships,  "in  anticipation 

of  ratification  of  the  naval  lim- 


itation treaty,  under  which  only 
three  of  the  vessels  involved 
will  be  completed  as  war-craft." 
Taking  first  the  testimony  of 
those  most  intimately  in  touch 
with  ttie  work  of  the  Conference, 
we  find  it  lining  up  on  the  side 
of  the  optimists.  "The  faith 
plighted  here  to-day  will  mark 
the  beginning  of  a  new  and  bet- 
ter epoch  in  human  progr- 
President  Harding  assured  the 
delegates  in  his  farewell  address; 
and  he  added:  "You  have  writ- 
ten the  first  effective  expression 
of  the  great  Powers  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  peace  and  of  war's 
utter  futility."  The  naval  treaty 
born  of  the  Conference,  says 
Secretary  of  State  Charles  E. 
Hughes,  "absolutely  ends  the 
race  in  competition  in  naval 
armament."  The  work  of  the 
delegates,  declares  Arthur  Bal- 
four, head  of  the  British  delega- 
tion, "diminished  national  arm- 
aments and  increased  national 
security;  removed  long-standing 
causes  of  offense  and  substituted 
good-will  for  suspicion;  made 
peace  less  costly  and  Avar  1<  ss 
probable."  "In  Japan  we  real- 
ized that  a  new  spirit  of  moral  consciousness  had  come  over  the 
world,  but  wre  could  not  bring  ourselves  truly  to  believe  that  it  had 
struck  so  deeply  into  the  souls  of  men  until  we  came  to  Washing- 
ton," says  Admiral  Baron  Kato.  who  headed  the  Japanese  d< 
gation.  And  he  added  this  assurance:  "We  came  and  we  have 
learned:  and  in  turn  we  have,  1  think,  given  evidence,  such 
as  no  man  can  mistake,  that  Japan  is  ready  for  the  new  order  ol 
thought — the  spirit  of  international  friendship  and  cooperation 
for  th"  greater  good  of  humanity — which  the  Conference  h;.^ 
brought  about."  "Competition  in  naval  armaments  is  now  a 
matter  of  the  past."  avers  Baron  Shidehara.  another  Japai  • 
delegate.  "The  clouds  which  were  hovering  on  the  horizon  in 
these  regions  have  lined,  and  a  more  assuring  outlook  of  p< 


OUR    GREATEST    NAVAL,    VICTORY. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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PASSING    AWAY. 
— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger. 


and  good  understanding  now  greets  the  eye  of  the  observer," 
says  a  formal  statement  issued  by  the  Chinese  delegation.  "By 
diminishing  the  causes  of  war  and  decreasing  the  weapons  of 
war,  we  have  reduced  the  possibility  of  war,"  avers  Albert  Sar- 
raut.  speaking  for  the  French  delegation.  The  Conference, 
declares  Senator  Schanzer,  speaking  for  Italy,  "marked  the 
point  of  departure  of  a  new  era."  Lloyd  George,  speaking  in  the 
British  Parliament  the  day  after  the  Washington  Conference 
closed  its  sessions,  hailed  it  as  "one  of  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments  for  peace  which  has  ever  been  registered  in  the  history  of 
the  world." 

The  three  principal  objectives  of  the  Conference,  says  Sen- 
ator Lodge  of  the  American  delegation,  were  "the  limitation  of 
armaments,  the  termination  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance,  and 
aid  to  China,  which  would  help  her  to  secure  a  real  independence." 
All  these  objectives,  he  states,  "have  been  attained,  if  not  with 
completeness,  which,  of  course,  was  impossible  in  the  case  of 
China,  yet  in  a  very  large  measure."  On  the  first  point  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  quotes  him  as  saying: 

•  A-  France,  owing  to  her  situation,  was  unable  to  reduce  her 
land  forces,  the  efforts  of  the  Conference  were  directed  to  naval 
armament.  .  .  .  The  reduction  involving  abandonment  or  de- 
struction of  many  capital  ships  was  not  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  limitation. 

"Tin-  great  achievements  to  my  mind  were  the  limitations 
on  the  tonnages  of  ships  and  the  caliber  of  guns,  for  this  means 
an  end  to  competition  in  armaments,  and  naval  competition 
was  the  real  danger.  Supplementing  this  with  the  naval  holiday, 
by  which  no  building  can  be  undertaken  before  1947,  except 
for  replacements  under  certain  limited  conditions,  we  may  truly 
say  that  the  Conference  has  succeeded  in  not  only  a  reduction, 
but  a  permanent  reduction  in  naval  armaments,  putting  an 
end  to  competition  both  in  guns  and  tonnage,  and  this  limita- 
tion of  guns  and  tonnage  extends  beyond  capital  ships  and 
includes  all  auxiliary  vessels  as  well." 

The  second  achievement,  he  goes  on  to  say,  is  embodied  in 
"what   is  popularly  kno  the  tour-Power  treaty,  by  which 

the  tour  nations  holding  insular  possessions  or  dominions  in  the 
Pacific  terminated  the  Anglo- Japanese  alliance — an  alliance 
which  carried  in  it  the  seeds  of  future  troubles  in  the  Pacific 
region."    Then, 

"In  regard   to  China,   the  outstanding  and   mosl    importanl 
of  course,   th<    return  of  the  province  of  Shantung 
by  Japan. 


"Apart  from  the  Shantung  settlement,  other  things  were 
done  by  the  Conference  of  the  highest  value  to  China.  First 
was  the  general  treaty  .  .  .  which  provides  for  China  neutrality 
for  the  'open  door'  and  many  other  points  of  very  great  mo- 
ment. Then  there  are  a  number  of  declarations  made  by  the 
Conference  and  unanimously  agreed  to  which  relieve  China  in 
the  matter  of  foreign  post-offices,  foreign  troops,  extraterritorial 
jurisdiction,  and  other  points  of  the  same  kind." 

In  addition  to  the  more  formal  and  material  results  of  the 
Conference,  the  New  York  Herald  lists  other  items  under  the 
category  of  "human  achievements": 

"The  human  achievements  call  for  a  cordial,  frank,  open 
discussion  in  the  handling  of  international  problems  in  con- 
ference with  the  purpose  and  determination  to  reach  just,  fair 


"WELL,  THEKE  YOU  ARE!"  SAID  THE  WHALE. 

— Knott  in  the  Dallas  News. 


and  unanimous  conclusions;  the  human  achievements  initiate 
a  new  idea  in  diplomacy— directness,  simplicity,  earnestness 
that  are  of  the  essence  of  American  feeling  and  American  meth- 
ods; the  human  achievements  provide  for  friendly  consideration 
by  a  conference  of  nations,  in  good  faith,  of  all  irritating  inter- 
national problems  such  as  hitherto  have  led  to  war." 

In  the  same  paper's  Washington  correspondence  we  find  the 
following  more  de  ailed  list  of  things  accomplished: 

LIMITATION    OF    NAVAL    ARMAMENT 

Capital  ships  limited  in  accordance  with  the  5-5-3  ratio  and 
a  ten-year  naval  holiday  declared;  limitations  made  as  to  air- 
craft carriers;  plans  for  scrapping  prepared;  provisions  made 
for  replacement,  and  a  new  Conference  arranged  for  in  the  event 
of  changed  conditions;  all  contained  in  the  five-Power  naval 
treaty.  The  Conference,  under  this  heading,  failed  to  secure 
limitation  of  the  number  of  submarines  and  auxiliary  craft. 

RULES    FOR    CONTROL    OF    NEW    AGENCIES    OF    WARFARE 

Rules  made  outlawing  the  submarine  as  an  agency  attack 
against  merchant  ships.  The  Powers  at  the  Conference  pledge 
themselves  to  observe  at  once  this  new  rule  of  submarine  war- 
fare as  among  themselves,  and  will  ask  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
adhere.  Established  international  law  redeclared,  requiring 
submarines  to  observe  rule  of  visit  and  search.  Declaration 
made  against  use  of  poison  gas.  New  conference  arranged  for  to 
devise  new  rules  of  future  warfare. 

LIMITATION    OF    LAND    ARMAMENTS 

Opposition  of  France  resulted  in  failure  to  do  anything  under 
this  heading,  as  in  the  case  of  the  attempt  to  limit  the  number 
of  submarines  in  proportion  to  the  limitation  of  capital  ships. 
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QUESTIONS    RELATING    TO    CHINA 

Principles  to  be  applied  to  China  were  expresl  in  the  four 
Hoot  points,  which  make  a  general  de:  laration  of  abandonment 
of  spheres  of  influence,  reaped  for  the  territorial  integrity  of 
Chin;),  a  declaration  of  eventual  abandonment  of  extraterritori- 
ality, eventual  tariff  autonomy,  declaration  in  favor  of  the 
.  Open  Door,  etc.  Under  this  heading  may  be  considered  the  four- 
Power  Pacific  treaty,  pledging  the  signatory  Powers  to  respect 
each  other's  territory  and  to  confer  whenever  the  peaceofthe 
Paeilic  region  is  threatened.  In  connection  with  the  Far  Eastern 
settlements,  Article  19  of  the  naval  treaty  delimits  regions 
where  fortifications  shall  remain  in  statu  quo,  while  the  four- 
Power  Pacific  treaty  calls  for  the  abrogation  of  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  Alliance. 

Commissions  named  to  consider  tariff  and  extraterritoriality. 
Arrangements  made  to  withdraw  foreign  troops  and  foreign 
post-offices;  the  open  door  and  territorial  integrity  stresl  in 
various  resolutions  and  in  the  nine-Power  treaty  relative  to 
China. 

Shantung  returned  to  China  by  Japan  and  teeth  extracted 
from  twenty-one  demands,  leaving  only  railroad  and  port  exten- 
sions of  lease  to  Japan  in  Manchuria.  Chinese,  Japanese  and 
American  declarations  clarify  Japan's  withdrawal  of  claim  lot- 
economic  superiority  in  Manchuria.  Arrangements  made  to  list 
concessions  and  commitments  in  China.  Pledge  secured  from 
China  not  to  exact  preferential  railroad  rates,  and  Chinese 
Eastern  Railroad  to  be  disposed  of  through  diplomatic  nego- 
tiations. 

SIBERIA 

The  Conference  conformed  to  the  spirit  of  moral  trusteeship 
for  Russia.  Declarations  were  made  by  Ambassador  Shidehara 
for  Japan,  pledging  the  withdrawal  of  Japan  from  Siberia  and 
Northern  Sakhalin  as  soon  as  possible.      This  statement  was 
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SLIGHTLY    DISGUISED! 

— McCay  in  the  New   York  American. 


analyzed  and  repeated  by  Secretary  of  Slate  Hughes  as  a  matter 
of  record. 

Secretary  Hughes  made  the  position  of  the  United  States 
clear  and  left  no  loopholo  for  the  Japanese  Government  to  bring 
about  failure  to  fulfil  its  pledge  through  ambiguity.  Japan 
pledges  herself  not  to  interfere  in  Siberian  domestic  politics. 

MANDATED    ISLANDS 

This  question  was  disposed  of  by  arrangement  reached  by  the 
United  States  and  .Japan  settling  th     controversy  over   iTap 

ELECTRICAL    COMMUNICATIONS    IN    THE    PACIFIC 

Complete  control  of  radio  service  in  China  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Chinese  Government  with  a  general  declaration 
againsl  monopolistic  control  of  radio  conc<  ssions. 

A  remarkable  fact  about  the  Conference,  avers  Elmer  Davis 


in  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  1  after 

three  months  of  debate  apparently  "none  of  the  nine  participant 
nations  comes  out  any  worse  off  than  it  enl  ad  mosl  of 

them  can  look  (o  solid  and  substantial  gain-.  The  chief  gains 
fall  to  the  lot  of  Japan,  according  to  this  correspondent,  who  goes 
on  to  say: 

"As  the  score  stand-,  at  pres<  at,  ii  seems  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  1 1 1  i s  Conference  has  been  the  greatest  success  in  Japa- 
nese diplomatic  history.  Japan  has  won  more  at  other  eonf<  - 
ences,  but  always  at  the  expense  of  hard  feelings  left  behind. 

"Between  China  and  Japan,  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States,  the  feeling  is  much  better to-day'than  three  months  ago. 
Prom  an  American  view-poinl  it  may  he  surmised  that  the  big- 
gest single  advantage  -Japan  has  won  in  this  Conference  is  the. 
elimination  of  mosl  of  the  points  of  friction  with  the"  United 
States.  Naval  rivalry,  ai  least  in  capital  ships,  has  been  stopt. 
That  rivalry  was  a  source  of  much  ill-feeling,  and  it  was  a  compe- 
tition in  which  .Japan  was  certain  to  be  distanced  very  soon. 

"The  four-Power  treaty  ought  to  remove  much  Japane-e 
suspicion  of  America  and  much  American  suspicion  of  Japan. 
Japan  loses  the  British  alliance,  which  would  have  gone  over- 
board anyway  in  tin*  ease  of  a  war  with  America,  and  gains 
America's  promise  not  to  attack  her  in  return  for  her  promise 
not  to  attack  America.  In  other  words,  much  of  the  important 
provocations  that  might  lead  to  trouble  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  has  disappeared.  There  are  still,  of  course,  the 
Japanese  in  California;  and  there  are  still  Japanese  in  Manchuria 
and  Siberia.  But  a  little  ivisdom  and  common  sense  can  make 
it  very  unlikely  that  trouble  should  ever  arise  from  those  prob- 
lems. In  other  words,  Japan  is  reasonably  free  from  the  fear 
of  a  war  in  the  Pacific  with  a  Power  considerably  her  superior  in 
population  and  material  resources. 

"Japan  lias  given  up  in  Shantung  what  she  had  already 
promised  to  give  up.  She  has  engaged,  as  have  the  other 
Powers,  to  make  no  further  encroachments  in  China.  Her 
activity  here  was  started  by  the  example  set  by  European  Powers, 
and  Japan,  as  Bai-on  Shidehara  said  yesterday,  -will  profit  more 
than  anybody  else  from  equal  opportunity  for  all  in  Chinese 
trade.  She  has  made  some  concessions  with  regard  to  Man- 
churian  finance,  but  she  holds  to  Port  Arthur  and  the  South 
Manehurian  i-ailroad.  She  stays  in  Siberia  till  she  is  ready  to  get 
out. 

"In  other  words,  Japan  retains  her  strategic  supremacy, 
military  and  political,  on  the  continent  of  Asia,  and  is  reasonably 
sure  that  if  that  supremacy  should  ever  be  challenged  by  Russia 
or  China,  Russia  or  China  would  have  to  fight  alone." 

"America's  gains  and  losses,  if  any,  will  be  so  fully  diseust 
in  Hie  Senate  that  there  is  little  point  in  attempting  to  analyze 
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THE   HANTI 

— From  the  Louisville  c  <rnal. 
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"  HERE'S  YOUR   HAT,  WHAT'S  YOUR   HURRY  ?  " 

— Gale  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 


them  here,"  says  Mr.  Davis,  who  turns  next  to  the  subject  of 
"Britain's  substantial  gains": 

"Britain  has  succeeded  in  supplanting  the  Anglo-Japanese 
alliance  without  giving  offense  to  Japan,  in  stabilizing  the  Pacific 
situation,  which  threatened  a  good  deal  of  disturbance  to  the 
British  Empire,  and  in  stopping  naval  competition  with  America, 
which  would  have  been  hopelessly  expensive,  without  relinquish- 
ing the  building  up  of  those  departments  of  the  Navy  which  a 
good  many  British  naval  officers  think  will  play  the  decisive 
part  in  future  wars. 

"Those  successes  relate  to  the  direct  business  of  the  Wash- 
ington Conference;  incidentally,  the  Washington  Conference  has 
enabled  Great  Britain  to  win  considerable  strategic  advantage 
over  France,  which  can  be  turned  to  good  use  in  the  Anglo- 
French  disputes  on  purely  European  matters." 

As  to  France,  we  read  further: 

"France  has  lost  nothing  material,  but  has  had  to  take  all  the 
blame  of  the  failure  to  carry  out  the  full  program  of  naval  limita- 
tion, for  which,  in  fact,  her  delegates  divide  responsibility,  about 
equally,  with  the  British.  That  and  France's  stand  on  land  arma- 
ments have  had  an  effect  on  American  opinion  which  is  perhaps 
overestimated  just  now,  but  which  in  any  event  is  a  black  mark 
on  the  competence  of  French  diplomacy  at  this  Conference." 

Italy  is  also  a  gainer,  according  to  another  Washington  cor- 
respondent, Charles  Michelson  of  the  New  York  World: 

"Italy,  tho  disappointed  in  not  seeing  some  approach  to 
the  principle  of  land  disarmament,  comes  through  with  popularity 
and  a  chance  to  get  an  Atlantic  cable.  She  was  America's  strong- 
est  ally  in  all  the  committee  debates,  adamant  on  only  one  thing — 
naval  equality  with  France,  whatever  it  was  to  be." 

China,  says  Mr.  Michelson,  was  "the  one  nation  which  came 
to  the  Conference  with  nothing  to  lose  and  much  to  gain," 
and  therefore  "everything  done  for  her  represents  net  profit." 
What  these  gains  are  has  already  been  told.  As  Mr.  Michelson 
sums  it  up:  "For  the  first  time  the  big  factors  in  the  world  agree 
to  take  care  of  her  until  she  is  able  to  take  care  of  herself." 

Turning  once  more  to  those  -witnesses  who  are  convinced  that 
no  good  can  result  from  the  Arms  Parley,  we  are  warned  by  Mr. 
Hearst's  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  that  the  four-Power  treaty 


pledges  this  country  to  follow  Japan  or  England  or  France  into 
war  under  certain  conditions.     We  read : 

"The  text  of  the  treaty  tells  the  story.  By  the  treaty  language 
that  bound  England  to  fight  for  France,  Germany  to  fight  for 
Austria,  Japan  to  fight  for  England,  the  United  States  is  bound 
in  the  four-Power  treaty  to  fight  for  the  yellow  empire  of  the 
Orient.  The  language  that  means  war  for  other  nations,  that 
pledges  war  in  other  treaties,  means  nothing  else,  pledges  nothing 
less,  in  our  owrn  treaty. 

"For  generations  all  the  treaties  of  alliance  that  have  led  to 
wars  and  provided  for  wars  have  been  exprest  in  exactly  these 
lying  wrords  used  in  this  treaty.  .  .  . 

"Ail  the  negotiations  of  the  Conference  have  been  conducted 
with  an  eye  toward  war;  the  treaties  and  agreements  have  been 
made  with  the  likelihood  of  Avar  ever  in  mind." 

If  millions  of  Americans  have  been  deceived  by  the  Disarma- 
ment Conference  they  naturally  want  to  know  it.  But  very 
few  of  our  papers  seem  to  take  this  suggestion  seriously.  America, 
avers  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  was  not  "  hoodwinked  and 
bamboozled  and  tricked — not  that  you  can  notice."  "The 
Washington  Conference  has  proved  the  power  of  enlightened 
public  opinion  when  it  chooses  to  assert  itself;"  remarks  the 
New  York  Evening  Mail;  and  in  the  Washington  Post  we  read : 

"The  chief  reason  why  success  has  been  attained  is  that  the 
Conference  was  rightly  conceived  and  planned.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Conference  was  limited  in  numbers.  The  only  nations 
attending  were  those  which  were  directly  concerned.  In  the  next 
place,  the  program  was  strictly  limited,  and  the  objects  aimed 
at  were  specified  with  all  possible  distinctness. 

"But  more  than  all  these,  the  fundamental  element  of  success 
was  the  plan  of  equality  and  unanimity.  The  Powers,  great 
and  minor,  acted,  deliberated,  and  voted  as  equal  sovereigns,  and 
there  was  no  coercion  except  that  of  world  public  opinion. 

"The  rule  of  equality  in  rank  and  unanimity  of  action  has  en- 
abled the  Washington  Conference  to  compose  perplexing  and 
long-standing  differences,  without  calling  upon  any  nation  to 
infringe  upon  its  sovereignty  or  dignity.  It  seems  logical  to 
assume  that  if  the  rule  worked  successfully  in  the  case  of  nine 
nations  it  can  be  made  to  work  successfully  in  the  case  of  fifty 
nations.  Thus  there  is  opened  to  the  mind  the  future  world 
association  of  nations,  meeting  not  once  only  for  a  specific  ob- 
ject, but  periodically,  for  the  greater  object  of  keeping  the  world 
in  peace  by  meeting  specific  dangers  as  they  arise." 


who  said  America  had  no  picturesque  ruin? 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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PIUS  XI 

IN  THE  WHITK  ROBES  of  his  sacred  office,  which  made 
a  striking  contrast  with  the  scarlet  gowns  of  the  Cardinals 
beside  him,  the  newly  elected  Pope  Pius  XI  stood  on  the 
balcony  of  St.  Peter's  Church  overlooking  the  crowded  square, 
to  bestow  his  first  apostolic  Benediction  on  the  city  and  Ihe 
world  Since  the  break  between  Church  and  State  in  1870, 
Popes  had  stayed  inside  the  church  to  give  this  blessing,  and 
by  shattering  this  prece- 
dent in  his  first  official  act, 
the  new  Pontiff  seemed  to 
press  and  people  to  be 
setting  the  keynote  of  his 
pontificate.  When  the 
new  Pope's  sister  in  Milan 
was  told  of  the  act,  she 
said  she  knew  her  brother 
could  do  nothing  else  in 
view  of  his  profound  patri- 
otic sentiments.  The  Mar- 
shal of  the  Conclave  of  Car- 
dinals promptly  issued  t  he 
official  statement  that  "his 
Holiness  Pope  Pius  XI  has 
given  his  first  blessing 
from  the  exterior  balcony 
overlooking  the  Square  of 
St.  Peter's,  in  the  special 
intention  that  his  blessing 
should  be  addrest  not  only 
to  those  present  in  the 
square,  and  not  only  to 
those  in  Rome  and  Italy, 
but  to  all  nations  and  all 
peoples,  and  should  bring 
to  the  whole  world  the 
wish  and  the  announce- 
ment of  that  universal 
pacification  we  all  so  ar- 
dently desire."  The  next 
day  the  Paris  journals  all 
seized  upon  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  appearance 
of  the  white-robed  figure 
in  that  Roman  balcony, 
L' Homme  Libre  telling  its 
readers  how  the  Pope 
"opened  his  windows  to 
look  out  upon  a  vast  world 
overturned  by  war,  to  see 
empires  crumbling,  oligar- 
chies   disturbed    and    the 

people  rioting.  The  appearance  of  the  white-robed  Pontiff  was 
like  a  ray  of  daylight,  a  sudden  rift  in  a  horizon  troubled  by  uncer- 
tainty." Likewise  our  own  daily  papers,  in  their  first  comment 
on  the  elevation  of  Cardinal  Ratti  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter, 
enlarged  upon  the  significance  of  the  blessing  from  the  balcony. 
To  the  Springfield  Republican  it  seemed  to  signalize  "a  policy 
of  restoration,  of  harmonious  relations  with  the  Quirinal,  a  policy 
for  whi  h  the  new  Pontiff  has  stood  as  a  member  of  the  party  of 
Cardinal  Gasparri."  The  Brooklyn  Eagle  finds  food  for  thought 
in  the  fact  that  Cardinal  Ratti,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  takes  the 
name  of  Pope  Pius  XI: 

"It  was  Pius  IX  who  entered  the  Vatican  a  prisoner  in  1ST  I 
after  his  troops  had  been  defeated  and  the  Government  of  Italy 
had  confiscated  the  papal  territories.  It  was  Pius  X  who 
launched  a  policy  tending  to  diminish  some  of  the  asperities  in 


"AN    OUTDOOR    POPE. 

Pope  Pius  XI  lias  been  storing  up  strength  for  the  heavy  burdens  now  thrust 

upon  him,  by  days  and  nights  of  mountain  climbing.     It  lias  been  said  of  him: 

"Once  afoot  he  know  not  weariness;  his  steps  were  firm  and  measured  like  those 

of  a  mountaineer;  his  eyes  open  to  all  views  and  the  charms  of  nature.'' 


the  relations  between  Quirinal  and  Vatican.  And  if  prediction 
does  not  fail,  Pius  XI  will  find  a  way  to  establish  'peace  with 
honor'  between  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  political  authorities 
of  Italy." 

That  the  new  Pope  will  build  toward  recoi  cfliation  with  the 
Italian  Government  upon  the  foundation  which  Benedict  XV 
laid,  and  "that  during  his  reign  the  Church  will  reach  some 
kind  of  a  compromise  whereby  the  present  condition  of  affairs 
may  be  terminated,"  is  the  prediction  of  the  Philadelphia  In- 

<l uirer.  Achille  Ratti  had 
been  Archbishop  of  Milan 
less  than  a  year.  But  dur- 
ing these  few  monl  lis  he  lit  d 
come  into  close  contact  in 
that  great  industrial  center 
with  some  "of  the  most 
turbulent  elements  of  the 
so-called  proletarian 
movement  outside  Rus- 
sia," and  had  been  made 
familiar  with  the  strug- 
gle between  capital  and 
labor.  So  the  New  York 
Evening  Moil  observes 
that  since  "it  is  the  fash- 
ion to  speak  of  Popes  as 
either  'political'  or  'reli- 
gious,' perhaps  history 
will  designate  Pius  XI 
'sociological.'" 

It  is  natui  al  that  Ameri- 
can editors  should  look 
back  upon  the  past  career 
oi  Achille  Ratti  to  discover 
his  qualifications  for  the 
leadership  of  300,000,000 
Catholics.  They  find  a 
scholarly  priest,  a  learned 
librarian,  yet  an  outdoor 
man  who  has  won  fame 
as  a  mountain  climber. 
They  find  this  same  scholar 
taken  from  his  books,  and 
sent  to  troublous  Poland 
to  achieve  diplomatic  tri- 
umphs and  then  returning 
from  Italy  to  display  ex- 
ecutive capacity  as  Arch- 
bishop in  the  great  city 
of  Milan.  We  glean  from 
the  newspaper  biographies 
that  Achille  Ratti  was 
born  in  a  weaver's  hou.-e- 
hold  in  a  suburb  of  Milan.  May  30,  1857.  He  was  educated  in 
the  seminary  in  Milan,  came  back  there  to  teach,  entered  the 
Ambrosiana  Library  of  Milan  in  bSSS,  and  remained  there  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  while  continuing  pastoral  work,  eventually  be- 
coming head  of  the  library  and  only  leaving  it  to  become  Prefect 
of  the  Vatican  Library  in  Rome  in  1914.  In  191S  the  Pope  sent 
him  as  "visitor"  and  later  "Xuncio"  to  Poland.  There  he 
was  credited  with  displaying,  in  the  words  of  a  Catholic  writer, 
"such  remarkable  tact  and  diplomatic  skill,  and  even  heroism, 
that  he  played  quite  a  leading  part  in  the  final  settlement  of 
both  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  difficulties  which  surrounded 
the  birth  of  the  new  Republic."  He  was  made  Archbishop  of 
Milan  in  April,  1021,  and  Cardinal  in  June.  Thus  he  had  been 
Cardinal  less  than  eight  months  when  on  February  0  he  became 
the  261st  Pope. 
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SHORT  MAX.  mainly  bald  in  front,  with  ha,ir  slightly 
ginger,  the  lace  high  as  to  cheekbones,  the  eyes  some- 
what slit-like,  tin  color  of  the  lace  very  sallow,  the 
general  appearance  definitely  Asiatic" — such  a  man,  further 
described  by  a  British  observer  as  one  who  "smiles,  but  withoul 
geniality."  Avill  sit  at  the  conference  table  at  Genoa  to  represent 
Russia.  The  selection  of  Lenine  to  head  the  Russian  delegation 
stirs  American  editors.  The  autocrat  of  all  the  Soviet  Russias 
Avill  come  to  Genoa,  remarks  the  New  York  World  "to  make 
his  first  public  appearance  on  the  legitimate  stage,"  and  "there 
are  fears  that  Lenine  will  live  and  move  in  such  a  blaze  of  pub- 
licity, of  special  interviews,  photographs  and  moving-picture 
cameras,  that  all  the  other  delegates  and  all  their  programs  will 
be  lost  to  sight."  Yet  there1  might  be  advantages  in  meeting 
Lenine  face  to  face.  The  World  goes  on  to  suggest,  in  an  editorial 
discussion  which  the  neighboring  Evening  Post  understands  to 
mean  simply  that  "when  once  we  find  Lenine  to  be  a  gentleman 
of  middle  stature,  in  a  soft  collar,  with  a  pretty  gift  of  speech 
and  a  shrewd  command  of  practical  tactics,  we  shall  get  a  saner 
idea  of  conditions  in  Russia."  When  the  conference  meets,  so 
it  seems  to  the  Boston  Herald,  the  Soviet  chief  will  be  noted 
"more  for  what  he  stands  for  than  for  what  he  looks  like."  His 
promised  presence  at  Genoa  suggests  to  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger  a  real  concession  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet.      For— 

"In  recognizing  the  Genoa  program  the  Communist  regime 
by  implication  admits  that  the  structure  of  the  bulk  of  civiliza- 
tion is  not  to  be  overthrown  by  venomous  propaganda,  tyranny, 
rapine,  slaughter  and  a  suppression  of  all  the  instincts  of  fair  play. 
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INVITED    "IT 
— Donahej  in  the  Cleveland  I'lam  Dealer. 


"  Lenine  is  apparently  willing  to  speak  for  Russia  and  its  polit- 
i.  al  philosophy  with  reference  to  fact  s.  So  much  is  a  step  forward 
.."I  an  index  of  the  spiril  of  compromise,  withoul  which  all 
progress  musl  cease." 

When  Lenine  and  his  fellow  representatives  of  Soviel  Russia 
an-  given  their  first  bearing  in  a  discussion  of  world  affairs  at 
Genoa,  one  of  the  mosl  interesting  chapters  of  history  will  begin, 


thinks  Sir  Philip  Gibbs.  In  one  of  his  syndicated  letters,  which 
we  quote  from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Sir  Philip  shows 
why  he  thinks  so: 

"Briefly  stated,  it  is  that  in  return  for  economic  recognition 
and  based  upon  the  development  of  the  immense  natural  re- 
sources of  the  Russian  Empire  now  lying  untouched  because  of 


RUSSIA   AND   GERMANY  HAVE    BEEN   INVITED  TO  PAR- 
TICIPATE   IN    THE    WORLD  ECONOMIC    CONFERENCE." 

— Thicle  in  the   Sioux   City    Tribune. 


the  utter  breakdown  of  her  industrial  life,  the  great  Powers  can 
demand,  and  enforce,  the  demobilization  of  the  Red  Army,  the 
abandonment  of  revolutionary  propaganda,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  less  tyrannical  system  of  government. 

"By  such  a  compact,  under  di-astic  conditions,  Europe  will  be 
relieved  of  a  military  menace  which  totally  obstructs  the  progress 
of  peace  conditions.  With  the  demobilization  of  the  Red  Army 
there  will  be  no  pretext  for  Poland  to  maintain  her  large  standing 
army,  or  for  the  armies  of  the  Letts  and  Lithuanians. 

"That  will  ease  the  financial  and  military  burdens  of  France, 
to  whom  Poland  looks  for  support.  That  will  make  France  less 
aggressive  in  regard  to  German  reparations,  and  will  make  her 
friendly  relations  with  Great  Britain  more  assured. 

"At  the  same  time  the  resurrection  of  Russia  from  her  living 
death  will  give  back  to  the  wrorld  a  great  market  for  manufac- 
tured goods.  Before  the  war,  Russia  bought  70  per  cent,  of  all 
the  manufactured  articles  used  by  her  people.  For  some  years  to 
come  she  will  need  to  buy  95  per  cent,  in  return  for  her  grain, 
timber,  furs,  oils,  minerals,  flax,  and  other  produce. 

"A  rising  tide  of  trade  in  Russia  would  undoubtedly  do  a  great 
deal  to  restore  the  buying  and  selling  energy  of  the  whole  world, 
not  rapidly,  but  in  a  gradual  and  healthy  way.  We  can  not  ignore 
the  possibility.  Russia  herself  must  submit  to  any  conditions  to 
obtain  it,  or  die  out  of  civilization.  Upon  her  representatives  at 
the  (ienoa  conference  (if  they  actually  get  there),  and  upon  their 
good  sense  and  good  faith,  will  depend  the  outcome  of  this  chance 
I.,  secure  a  renaissance  of  Russian  life." 

Or.  to  let  The  American  Banker  (New  York)  voice  American1 
financial  opinion  aboul  Russia's  presence  at  the  Genoa  con-, 
ference: 

"After  the  world  had  its  hopes  raised  so  many  times  to  see  the' 
Soviel  power  overthrown  and  Russia  recover  from  her  brain- 
Lorm,  it  is  now  endeavoring  to  ascertain  if  it  is  possible  to  have 
any  relations  with  the  Soviet  and  just  how  much  has  the  leopard 
changed  his  spots.  This  really  is  what  the  imitation  to  Russia 
to  join  the  conference  at  Genoa  means.  Russia  with  Siberia  con- 
tains a  great  proportion  of  the  greal  undeveloped  resources  of 
I  he  world.  There  lies  dormant  vast  wealth  in  those  raw  materials 
that  Europe  so  badly  needs — timber,  minerals  and  the  products 
of  the  soil. 

"Europe,  loaded  with  debt,  needs  new  resources  of  wealth  to 
exploit,  and  they  lie  mainly  in  Russia.  The  Lenine  and  Trotzky 
regime,  despite  its  ability  to  keep  on  (op,  has  for  some  time  real- 
ized that  Russia,  is  rapidly  disintegrating  under  the  Soviel  sys- 
tem and  that  a  new  impetus  is  needed  to  restore  the  means  of 
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existence  for  the  greal  population  of  Russia.  Hence  this  pro- 
jected meeting  of  two  distinct  needs,  and  we  shall  Bee  this  spring, 
when  the  conference  meets  in  Genoa,  if  it  will  produce  tangible 
and  beneficial  results." 

Bui  we  know  thai  in  France  the  rendezvous  with  Russia  al 
Genoa  is  far  from  popular.  What  the  introduction  of  Germany 
and  Russia  into  the  conference  really  mean-;,  as  the  Journal 
Dibats,  for  instance,  insists,  is  that  Germany  is  to  be  allowed 
to  exploit  Russia  al  her  leisure.  h\  France,  and  also  in  this 
country,  contends  the  New  York  Tribune,  "the  decision  to  invite 
Lenine  and  his  trained  Russians  to  the  gathering  created  a  bad 
impression."  Russia  may  have  agreed  to  pay  her  debts,  but 
The  Tribune  sees  little  likelihood  that  these  debts  can  be  paid 
In  a  financial  and  industrial  way  Russia  "is  a  vacuum,"  we  are 
told,  and  "of  all  the  nonsense  ever  paraded  by  pseudo-states- 
manship the  implication  that  Russia  is  capable  of  pouring  out 
goods  in  return  for  goods  her  people  very  much  need  is  entitled 
to  the  blue  ribbon  of  silliness." 

Bui  The  Villager,  whose  editor  writes  in  the  suburban  calm 
of  Katonah,  N.  Y.,  has  an  explanation  of  the  Western  nations' 
new  Avillingness  to  meet  Lenine  and  Trotzky  at  Genoa.  Three 
years  ago  the  proposition  "to  shake  the  bloody  hand  of  Bolshe- 
vism for  the  sake  of  fat  trade  concessions"  would  have  aroused 
great  popular  protest.  Wiry  are  Ave  so  ready  to  t  reat  with  Russia 
to-day?     The  answer  is  given  as  follows: 

"In  1917  Lenine  and  Trotzky  announced  world-revolution  and 
a  Socialist  State  to  be  set  up  on  the  wreck.  They  only  said 
they  would  accomplish  these  large  ends,  but  we  were  scared 
into  thinking  they  could  do  so.  In  panic  we  talked  of  a  cordon 
sanitaire  to  be  drawn  about  Russia;  we  dilated  on  the  spread  of 
Bolshevism;  food  relief,  trade,  treaties — everything  to  be  done 
was  urged  in  the  name  of  preventing  Bolshevism. 

"The  scare  is  over.  Lenine  and  Trotzky  still  talk  of  world 
revolution,  but  only  those  attend  who  somehow  feel  it  dishonor- 
able to  recognize  as  imaginary  any  perils  they  once  thought 
real.     No    one   to-day  really  fears    that    the   spectacle  of   his 
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THE    PRODIGAL'S    RETURN. 

— Knott    in  the    Dallas  News. 


Government  transacting  business  with  the  Soviel  will  encourage 
the  Bolsheviki  of  his  own  country  to  rise  up  and  enact  the  March 
Daysal  home.  Xo  one  to-day  is  asking  if  to  sit  down  with 
L<  nine  and  Trotzky  will  not  strengthen  these  gentlemen;  they  may 
have  all  the  strength  they  can  get,  because  we  have  discovered 
that  their  strength  can  not  do  to  us  what  they  sai  1  it  could." 

The   Russian  government's  willingness  to  pay   the  pre-war 


debts     as  ;i  condition  to  participation  a1  ./prized 
American  observers,  bul  they  find  an  interesting  explanation  in 

the  following  paragraphs  in  an  Associated  J'                   cb  from 
Moscow: 

Foreign  debts  owed  by  Russia  and  bh<    • 
unfits  against  the  Soviel  regime  will  be  en  com- 
pared to  the  amounts   thai    Moscow   has  chalked               inst 


AND   Wi:  ALL   KNOW   WHAT  CHANCE  A    SNOWBALL  HAS. 
— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Etenint,    Publii   Ledger 


England,    Franc.'    and    America.      The    Aiaha)  laims,    upon 

which  America  was  successful  against  England,  following  the 
Civil  War  in  the  United  States,  form  the  chief  precedenl  upon 
which  the  Bolshevik  Government  will  presi  n  inst 

the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers. 

"  Reams  of  documents  will  be  presented  to  responsi- 

bility of  the  Greal  Powers  for  the  damage  suffered  by  Russia  as  a 
result  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  advance  in  Siberia.  Admiral  Kol- 
chak's  ill-fated  movement,  the  Archangel  expedition,  General 
Denikine's  sweep  northward  from  the  Caucasus,  General  Banm 
Wrangel's  Crimean  expedition,  General  Yudenitch's  fiasco  in  the 
Baltic  States,  Simon  Petlura's  activities  in  Ukraine,  and  hun- 
dreds of  similar  expeditions  not  reported  to  tie  world." 

The  sum  of  100.000,000,000  gold  rubles  ha-  been  mentioned 
as  the  total  which  the  Soviet  Government  will  demand,  but  the 
above  quoted  correspondent  thinks  that  this  i-  likely  to  be 
scaled  down  by  the  elimination  of  indirect  damages.  In  1  he 
Washington    dispatches   high    Treasury    offiei  quoted 

describing  these  damage  claims  as  "preposterous  "Fantas- 
tic" is  the  word  used  by  the  Pittsburgh  <•  t.  The 
claims,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Washington  Herald,  "are  obviously 
a  Ivanced  tor  trading  purposes."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Social- 
ist Milwaukee  Leader  thinks  that  if  Russia  i>  asked  to  pay  the 
Czar's  debts,  she  "is  perfectly  right  is  setting  forth  the  damage 
she  has  suffered  as  a  counterclaim."  In  this  connection  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  The  Watt  Strut  Jon  imates  the 
total  national  debt  of  Russia  at  about  $24,000,000,000,  of  which 
about  $5,000,000,000  is  owed  to  France.  Tin-,  totals  an-  so 
large  that  the  London  Economist  thinks  it  quite  "clear  that 
whatever  the  Soviet  Government  may  promis  in  aot  even 
begin  performance  for  many  years  to  come." 

Russia's  aims  at   the  Genoa  conference  hav<  officially 

stated  as  follows  by  Foreign  Minister  Tchitcherin  in  an  Associ- 
ated Press  dispatch: 

"We  are  going  to  Genoa,  neither  as  conqu<  red  conquer- 

ing. We  shall  fight .  but  our  tight  will  be  for  commercial  <U\  elop- 
ment,  not  for  revolution.    We  are  going  to  the  <  vht 

as  equals  with  the  other  Powers;  as  the  rept  u<  pro- 

letarian Government,  offering  the  capitalistic  Governments  an 
opportunity  for  developing  the  gnat  resoi  in  such, 

a  way  as  to  do  justice  to  the  Russian  proletar  'he 

foreign  capitalists." 
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A  MILLION  A  DAY  FOR  OUR  WOUNDED 


"W: 


'HAT  TS  THE  REASON  for  the  failure  of  the 
Government's  program  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
disabled  soldiers?"  is  the  pointed  question  put  by 
the  leading  Republican  organ,  the  New  York  Tribum .  Last  April 
a  new  director.  C.  R.  Forbes,  of  Seattle,  was  appointed  by  the  IV.  si- 
dent,  and  in  August  the  Sweet  Bill  was  signed,  combining  the  in- 
surance and  relief  bureaus  in  the  Veterans'  Bureau,  yet.  as  the 
Tulsa  Tribune  remarks,  ■"evidence,  as  to  wrongs  and  alms.-,  seem 
to  pile  up  faster  than  evidence  of  improvement  and  relief."  Presi- 
dent Harding  himself  has  declared  that  "the  man  who  came 
back  wounded  deserves 
the  fullest  aid  and  as- 
sistance in  our  power  to 
give,  and  1  purpose  to 
use  all  the  influence  and 
power  that  I  have  to 
see  that  he  gets  it." 
Moreover,  declares  the 
New  York  Times,  "if 
there  is  anything  that 
the  people  demand  with 
all  the  sincerity  and 
earnestness  of  which 
they  are  capable,  no 
matter  what  it  shall 
cost,  it  is  that  the  dis- 
abled soldier  must  be 
cared  for.  put  on  his 
feet,  or  made  physically 
comfortable  and  easy  in 
his  mind  for  life." 

Despite  such  asser- 
tions, however,  a  national 
association  of  wounded 
and  disabled  veterans 
3S  nbled  in  Washing- 
ton a  month  ago  and. 
selecting  Ohio  as  a  typi- 
cal State,  declared  in  a 
memorial  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  "the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United 
States  ha>  provided  no 
hospital  facilities  of  any 

kind  to  care  for  mentally  disabled  ex-service  men."  and  that 
"the  United  States  has  farmed  <>ut  the  insane  ex-service 
men  of  Ohio  to  State  asylums  which  are  notoriously  over- 
crowded, under-manned  and  inadequately  equipped  to  treat 
and  care  for  them."  The-e  charges,  together  with  the  state- 
ment that  ""the  tubercular  and  the  non-tubercular  are  not  kept 
separate."  ami  that  "the  State  of  Ohio  is  making  a  profit  aver- 
aging 8300  a  year  on  each  patient."  were  published  in  our  iss 
of  February  4.  What  is  true  in  Ohio  is  true  in  practically  every 
State  in  the  Union,  declared  the  memorial,  '"and  the  pity  of  it 
all  is  that,  according  to  specialists,  one-half  of  these  young 
soldiers  could  I"  restored  to  reason,  or  socially  and  economically 
rehabilitated  by  prompt  medical  treatment." 

"The  nation  can  not  dodge,  ami  should  be  ashamed  to  try  to 
dodge  it-  responsibilities  in  connection  with  these  men."  asserts 
the  Raleigh  \>  ws  <ii,<1  Obst  ■  They  should  gel  "  the  best  care 
and  treatment  that  science  and  a  wealthy  nation  can  provide,'! 
maintains  the  New  York  Evening  Mm!,  thus  agreeing  with 
every  editorial  opinion  that  has  eome  to  our  notice  "A  coun- 
try which  could  make  marvelous  arrangements  for  them  when 
they  were  being  prepared  to  ugh!  can  now  do  equally  well  when 
they  have  paid  the  penalty  of  fighting,"  contends  Th<  Mail,  as 
it  contains  of  conditions  in  \<   \    York  hospitals. 


Copyris 

PRESIDENT    HARDING   GREETING   THE   WOUNDED 

\i  Walter  Reed  Hospital,  Washington.  "The  soldier  who  came  back  wounded 
deserves  the  fullest  aid  and  assistance  in  our  power  to  give,  and  I  purpose  to  use  all 
the  influence  and  power  that  I   have  to  see  that  lie  gets  it.  '  declared  the  President 


Winn  we  look  for  an  explanation  of  what  the  Baltimore 
term-  ""callous  indifference,"  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Haven  Emerson, 
former  medical  adviser  to  what  is  now  the  Veterans'  Bureau, 
that  "politics  air  a!  work":  thai  "political  appointments  are 
being  made  within  the  Bureau."  It  was  Dr  Emerson  who  ad- 
vised againsi  making  Camp  Sherman,  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  a 
national  hospital  center,  because  "it  would  prevenl  contact 
between  the  patients  and  their  families,  which  in  mo>t  instances 
is  highly  desirable."  The  hospital  plan,  we  are  told  by  Harold 
A.  Littledale  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "later  was  changed 
to  the  "national  university'  idea,  winch  now  is  coming  in  for  so 

much  criticism."  This 
plan  also  was  carried 
out  against  the  advice 
of  the  medical  adviser. 
Dr.  Emerson,  who  soon 
thereafter  tendered  his 
resignation.  "Politics 
and  medical  sen-ices." 
declares  this  public 
health  authority,  ""are 
incompatible,  and  the 
Veterans'  Bureau  work 
is  95  per  cent,  medical 
services." 

"But."  explains  the 
Harrisburg  Telegraph,  as 
it  takes  up  the  defense 
of  Director  Forbes,  "the 
task  of  rehabilitating 
our  wounded  soldiers  is 
a  tremendous  one.  and 
not  to  be  accomplished 
in  a  day.  Veterans  must 
be  content  to  withhold 
judgment  until  Director 
Forbes  has  had  reason- 
able time  in  which  to 
work  out  his  plans."  In 
complete  agreement  is 
the  Rochester  Post- Ex- 
press, which  thinks  "the 
appointment  of  Colonel 
Forbes  was  a  good  one. 
His  military  record  is 
beyond  reproach,  and  his  ability  to  administer  the  affairs 
incumbent  upon  the  office  is  unquestioned."  Under  his  regime 
"a  material  change  for  the  better  has  been  wrought  in  the  past 
few  months."  we  are  assured  by  the  Washington  Post.  As  the 
Harrisburg  paper  specifically  points  out: 

"Fourteen  regional  offices  have  been  established  throughout 
the  country,  and  working  from  these  fourteen  regional  offices 
are  140  authorized  suboffices.  The  fourteen  regional  offices 
will,  under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed,  hear  complaints, 
examine,  rate  and  award  compensation  claims,  grant  medical, 
surgical,  dental  and  hospital  treatment,  convalescent  care  and 
granl  vocational  training." 

""What  i-  most  dosirable,"  in  the  opinion  of  the  Springfield 
Republican,  "is  that  the  true  perspective  of  this  matter  shall 
not  be  lost  sight  of  by  a  one-sided  view  "  And  it  is  just  this 
Borl  of  view,  intimates  the  Providence  Bulletin,  that  we  have 
been  given  by  Judge  Marx,  national  commander  of  the  disabled 
veterans'  organization,  which  presented  the  memorials  to  the 
President.  "Judge  Marx."  Tfu  Bulletin  tells  us.  "is  a  bitter 
opponent  of  the  Harding  Administration.  He  finds  fault  with 
the  Forbes  system,  but  why  doesn't  he  confer  with  Director 
Forbes,  point  out  the  mistake-,  and  work  with  the  Bureau  for 
er  conditions?  " 
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In  St.  Louis,  we  are  reminded  by  the  Seattle  Times,  "disabled 
soldiers  who  have  received  vocational  training  ai  Governmenl 
expense  are  earning  larger  salaries  than  thej  did  before  they 
were  injured."  On  February  10  Director  Forbes  called  a 
conference  of  the  country's  leading  neuropsychiatric  special]  i 
wiih  the  object  of  improving  the  Bureau's  method  of  dealing 
witli  mental  and  nervous  cases  among  disabled  ex-service  men. 

Director  Forbes  thus  referred  to  his  record  at  the  conference 
of  the  disabled. 

"Hero  are  some  of  the  things  the 
Veterans'  Bureau  is  doing: 

"1.  Paying  out  .$1,000,000  cash 
every  day,  including  Sunday,  directly 
into  the  hands  of  the  ex-service  man  or 
his  dependents. 

"2.  Providing,  without  cost ,  hospital 
care  and  treatment  to  30,000  veterans. 
This  care  includes  board  and  lodging 
and  represents  an  expenditure  by  the 
Government  of  $00,000,000  per  annum. 

"  -  >.  Giving  vocational  training,  with- 
out cost,  to  100,000  disabled  ex-service 
men  at  an  expenditure  for  tuition  and 
supervision  of  $30,000,000  per  annum. 

"4.  Mailing  out  050,000  checks 
every  month,  representing  $42,000,000. 

"").  Conducting  an  insurance  busi- 
ness for  over  000,000  ex-service  men, 
without  any  cost  of  administration  to 
them,  at  premium  rates  below  that  of 
private  companies  for  like  policies. 
Insurance  in  force,  $3,500,000,000. 

"6.  Conducting  over  50,000  med- 
ical examinations  every  month. 

"7.  Giving  outside  treatment  in 
cases  where  hospitalization  is  not  re- 
quired to  20,000  ex-service  men  every 
month. 

"8.  Receiving  1,000  new  claims 
every  day,  in  addition  to  the  1,200,000 
on  file;  employing  4,000  ex-service  men 
and  women  in  carrying  out  the  work. 

"9.  Requiring  for  1922  expenditures 
in  behalf  of  the  disabled  ex-service  men 
—$510,000.000— more  than  the  entire 
expenditure  of  the  whole  United  States 
in  any  year  prior  to  1897, 

"10.  The  United  States  of  America 
is  already  doing  more  for  its  disabled 
veterans  than  any  country  in  the 
world,  despite  the  fact  that  their  losses 
were  far  heavier  than  ours. 

"In  view  of  these  figures,  statements 
that  the  Government  is  not  taking 
care  of  its  disabled  men  will  not  hold 
water.  In  addition,  the  bureau  has 
allowed  305,000  compensation  claims; 
$300,141 ,000  has  been  paid  out  in  com- 
pensation benefits,  and  148,000  insurance  claims  have  been  allowed 
with  a  commuted  value  of  the  claims  totaling  $1,310,000,000. 
Would  this  indicate  that  nothing  has  been  done? 

"On  January  1,  1921,  there  were  in  all  Government  institu- 
tions but  2,541  beds  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  mental  and 
nervous  cases.  On  January  5,  1922,  there  was  a  total  of  5,158 
available  beds  in  Government  institutions  for  the  care  of  this 
type  of  patients.  Has  not  some  progress  been  made  during 
the  last  year?" 

Furthermore,  declares  the  President's  personal  physician. 
General  Sawyer: 

"To-day  there  are  being  hospitalized  under  Government 
control,  in  Federal  hospitals,'  22,440  World  War  veterans.  This 
does  not  take  into  account  patients  in  contract  hospitals,  who 
now  number  9,066, 

"There  are  also  Under  construction  7,592  beds  which  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  within  the  next  few  months,  and  the  Govern- 
nient  is  a1  present  contemplating  at  least  2.500  more  beds  under 
the  new  Langley  bill.  So  ultimately  the  Governmenl  will  have 
under  its  direct  administration  hospital  capacity  for  a  minimum 
of  32,000  patients,  which  is  estimated  to  be  the  peak  of  the  load."' 


TO  HALE  KING  COAL  TO  COURT 
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"BOTH  SIDES    HAVE   BEEN   POKGETPUL," 

says  Senator  William  S.  K  any  on,  of  Iowa,  "of  the  great 
third  party — the  public — which  has  a  vital  interest 
in  preserving  peace  in  the  coal  industry."  Senator 
Kcnyon,  since  making  his  report,  lias  been  appointed 
United  States  Circuit  Judge  of  the  8th  District. 


SOLUTION  FOR  THE  COAL  INDUSTRY'S  PROB- 
LEMS, in  which  the  consumer  would  r<  <■<  i-  ,    considera- 
tion, is  offered  by   Senator   Kenyon,  chairman  of  the 
special  Senate  Committee  named  to  investigate  labor  conditions 

in  the  West.  Virginia  coal-fields.      The  Senator  from   Iowa    pro- 
poses a  Federal  agency  for  regulation  of  the  coal  industry— a 

voluntary  court  ot  arbitration — af- 
fecting employees  and  emploj  era  alike, 
and  recommends  that  a  code  of  laws 
be  enacted  by  Congress  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  code  interpreted  by  three 
appointees  ot  the  President.  Thus, 
with  representatives  of  the  miners,  the 
operators,  and  the  public,  the  Coal 
Board  would  function  much  like  the 
Railway  Labor  Board.  Senators 
Phipps,  Sterling  and  Warren,  also  of 
the  Committee,  support  Senator  Ken- 
yon's  report,  bul  go  further  in  declar- 
ing that  unless  labor  unions  are  forced 
to  incorporate,  the  Coal  Board  would 
have  no  legally  responsible  body  with 
which  to  deal.  In  the  coal  industry, 
they  point  out,  the  employer,  usually 
an  incorporated  body,  "is  legally 
responsible  for  the  carrying  out  of 
contracts,  agreements  and  promises, 
but  it  is  always  uncertain  whether  the 
agreements  and  contracts  of  labor 
union  officials  will  be  lived  up  to." 

Senator  Kenyon's  report  holds  that 
both  coal  operators  and  miners  Ave  re 
responsible  for  the  recent  fatal  ((in- 
flicts and  property  destruction  in  West 
Virginia.  It  Was  near  the  capital  of 
West  Virginia,  in  Kanawha  County, 
it  Avill  be  recalled,  that  approximately 
five  thousand  armed  union  miners 
assembled  in  August  last  year  with  the 
announced  intention  of  marching 
through  Boone  and  Logan  counties  to 
Mingo  County  as  a  "protesl  against 
martial  law  and  the  mine-guard 
system."  which  the  union  miners 
charged  existed  in  Mingo  and  Logan 
counties.  The  result  was  a  short  ci\  il 
war.  in  which  the  residents  of  Logan 
County,  particularly,  rose  against  the 
invading  union  miners,  and  eventually  Federal  troops  were 
called  into  the  area  to  restore  order  In  reality,  avers  Governor 
Morgan,  of  West  Virginia,  in  a  statement  to  the  Xew  York 
Commercial,  "the  invasion  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
union  miners  to  force  the  unionization  of  the  Mingo  and  Logan 
coal-fields."  •"There  is  no  war  between  unorganized  miners  and 
coal  operators  in  southern  West  Virginia  Mingo  and  Logan 
territory),"  declared  the  Huntington  Herald-Dispatch,  "nor  has 
there  ever  been.  The  war  was  carried  on  by  union  agitators 
from  other  counties  and  other  States." 

It  is  to  stop  this  type  of  industrial  warfare  that  Senator 
Kenyon  formulated  his  code,  which  later  is  to  be  embodied  in  a 
Senate  bill.  The  Senator  does  not  want  his  program  confused 
with  the  Kansas  Industrial  Court;  he  does  nol  -'and  for  com- 
pulsory arbitration  or  against  the  right  to  strike.  "The  code 
presents  recognized  elements  of  fairness,"  notes  the  Omaha  Bee, 
"and  provides  a  possible  solution  for  a  condition  that  may 
become   intolerable."     As  The  Btt  reminds  us: 
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"The  miners  have  shown  that  they  can  interrupt  the  orderly 
processes  of  communal  life  by  refusing  to  dig  coal.  The  operators 
have  shown  that  they  can  produce  a  similar  state  of  affairs  by 
refusing  to  negotiate  with  their  men.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  Kansas  or  Colorado  Industrial  Court  laws  do  not  bring 
about  the  uninterrupted  operation  of  industry.  This  suggests 
the  need  of  some  further  arrangements." 

The   Senator's   code,   which      

he  does  not  claim  to  have 
originated,  but  which  he  feels 
is  applicable  to  the  coal  in- 
dustry, is  as  follows: 


The  Williamson  (W.  Va.)  Coal  Operators'  Association  "does 
not  feel  that  Senator  Kenyon's  proposals  of  Government  super- 
vision could  rightfully  be  applied  to  our  business,"  according  to 
a  statement  in  the  New  York  Herald  from  the  secretary  of  the 
Association.  Finally  we  come  to  the  objection  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers'  Journal,  of  Indianapolis: 


1.  Coal  is  a  public  utility. 
and  in  its  production  and  dis- 
tribution the  public  interest  is 
predominant. 

2.  Human  standards  should 
be  the  constraining  influence 
in  fixing  the  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions  of  mine  workers. 

3.  Capital  prudently  and 
honestly  invested  in  the  coal 
industry  should  have  an  ade- 
quate return  sufficient  to  stim- 
ulate and  accelerate  the  pro- 
duction of  this  essential  com- 
modity. 

4.  The  right  of  operator^ 
and  miners  to  organize  is 
recognized  and  affirmed.  This 
right  shall  not  be  denied, 
abridged,  or  interfered  with  in 
any  manner  whatsoever.  .  .  . 

5.  The  right  of  operators 
and  of  miners  to  bargain  col- 
lectively through  representa- 
tives of  their  own  choosing 
is  recognized  and  affirmed. 

6.  The  miners  who  are  not 
members  of  a  union  have  the 
right  to  work  without  being 
harassed  by  fellow  workmen 
who  may  belong  to  unions. 
The  men  who  belong  to  a  union 
have  the  right  to  work  without 
being  harassed  by  operators 
who  do  not  believe  in  union- 
ism  

7.  The  right  of  all  unskilled  or  common  laborers  to  earn  an 
adequate  living  wage  sufficient  to  maintain  the  worker  and  his 
family  in  health  and  reasonable  comfort,  and  to  afford  an  op- 
portunity for  savings  against  unemployment,  old  age,  and  other 
contingencies  is  hereby  declared  and  affirmed 

8.  The  right  of  women  to  engage  in  industrial  occupations  is 
recognized  and  affirmed;  their  rates  of  pay  shall  be  the  same  as 
those  of  male  workers  for  the  same  or  equivalent  service  per- 
formed  

9.  Children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  not  be  em- 
ployed in  the  industry  unless  permits  have  been  issued  under 
State  authority. 

10.  Six  days  shall  be  the  standard  work  week  in  the  industry, 
with  one  day's  rest  in  seven.  The  standard  work  day  shall  not 
exceed  eight  hours. 

11.  Punitive  overtime  shall  be  paid  for  hours  worked  each 
day  in  excess  of  the  standard  workday. 

12.  When  a  dispute  or  controversy  arises  between  operators 
and  mine  workers,  there  should  be  no  strike  or  lockout,  pending 
a  conference  or  a  hearing  and  determination  of  the  facts  and 
principles  involved. 

"Of  all  the  piffling  propositions yel  put  forward,  this  seems  to  be 
the  worst, "declares  the  Coal  Trade  Bulletin  'Pittsburgh),  but  the 
Coal  A  (jr.  a  New  York  trade  paper,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains 
that  the  Senator's  report  is  "an  able  document ;  the  case  is  fairly 
stated,  the  claims  of  both  miners  and  operators  are  carefully  set 
forth,  there  is  no  dodging  of  th<  md  the  author  courageously 

proposesa  solution."  The  Coal  Age,  furthermore,  "commendsthe 
Kenyon report  fornol  taking  the  popular  form  of  State  control  of 
coal,  for  which  then  is  already  some  evidence  of  popular  demand." 
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"When  an  agency  is  created 
with  authority  to  say  that  a 
man  shall  work  for  a  rate  of 
wages  determined  and  fixt 
by  that  agency,  and  in  the  fix- 
ing of  which  the  worker  has  no 
voice — there  is  where  slavery 
begins.  Look  back  over  the 
history  of  Boards,  Commis- 
sions and  the  like  which  have 
been  clothed  with  even  a  sem- 
blance of  such  power,  and  you 
will  find  that  invariably  they 
have  been  under  the  control 
and  domination  of  those  inter- 
ests that  do  not  have  the  wel- 
fare of  the  laborer  at  heart. 
What  assurance  is  there  that 
it  would  be  different  under 
the  Kenyon  plan? 

"No  one  was  disappointed 
in  the  kind  of  report  turned 
in  by  Senators  Phipps,  Warren 
and  Sterling.  Phipps  and 
Warren  always  have  been  an- 
tagonistic to  the  rights  of 
labor,  and  nothing  else  could 
be  expected  from  them." 


' '  The  whole  scheme  of  Sena- 
tor Kenyon's  would  have  more 
weight  with  careful  students 
of  current  affairs  if  our  experi- 
ment with  compulsory  arbi- 
tration in  the  railway  industry 
had  been  more  successful," 
remarks  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce,  which  believes 
that  "the  sound  solution 
of  existing  problems  is  not 
likely    to   be  found   in  any   such   plan." 

"But  a  code  is  certainly  desirable,  if  not  essential  to  the  effec- 
tive functioning  of  a  tribunal  charged  with  the  control  of  a  great 
industry."  asserts  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  "for  the  public 
has  no  means  of  enforcing  due  recognition  of  its  paramount 
rights  and  interests."  "Very  few  people  presumably  want  civil 
war  in  industry,"  observes  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  which 
believes  "Senator  Kenyon  has  moved  in  the  right  direction  to 
bring  another  basic  industry  within  the  circle  of  civilized  industry." 
And  this  move  of  the  Senator's  has  a  great  deal  of  significance  for 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger.  "Once  it  was  considered 
dangerous  to  disagree  with  big  business,"  notes  this  paper;  "more 
recently  it  has  been  considered  dangerous  to  disagree  with  labor. 
It  is  encouraging,  therefore,  to  find  more  or  less  conservative 
Senators  who  have  the  courage  to  do  both."  Of  the  proposal  to 
compel  labor  unions  to  incorporate,    the  Washington  Post  says: 

"Within  the  past  few  years  the  country  has  witnessed  some 
conspicuous  instances  of  broken  wage  contracts.  Arrangements 
solemnly  made,  sealed  and  signed  were  cast  aside  as  scraps  of 
paper  upon  one  pretext  or  another.  This  practise  has  become  so 
common  thai  employers,  in  making  contracts  for  future  delivery, 
••an  not  depend  upon  existing  agreements  covering  labor  charges. 

•'Common  fairness  and  ordinary  justice  to  the  interests  of  1  he 
public  require  that  wage  contracts  should  be  strictly  observed, 
and  in  order-  thai  they  may  be,  all  parties  to  them  should  be  held 
responsible  under  the  law.  Statutes  now  in  force  which  give 
exemption  to  the  workers  ought  to  be  repealed,  so  that  all  will 
stand  upon  the  same  footing." 


UNDISTURBED. 

Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evenin    Public  Ledger 
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TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


Oriental  view  is  that  Occidents  will  happen. 
Journal. 


Wall   Street 


\f  a  man  doesn't  believe  the  world  is  getting  better,  he  isn't. 
Canton  Press. 


To  the  British  eye  the  Oriental  landscape  is  a  riot  of  color. — 

Columbia  Record. 

The  manufacturer  who  makes  the  best  of  things  usually  suc- 
ceeds.-   Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

The  Industrial  medium  now  most  needed  is  one  thai  ean  make 
ghosts  walk.— -  -Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

Japan  says  she  has  been  patient  in  China's  case     But  China 

looks  more  like  the  patient.  —Dallas  News. 

The  Government  is  continuing  to  bind  up  the  wounds  of  the 

veterans   with   red    tape. — Asheville    Tunes. 

Not  all  of  those  interested  in  China  should  have  the  Open 
Door.    Some  should  get  the  gate. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

We  often  wonder,  if  the  Chinese  love  us  as  much  as  they  say 
they  do,  why  they  sharpen  our  collars  so. — Columbia  Record. 

The  embattled  farmers  may  have  stood  at  Concord  in  1775, 
but  in  1922  they  seemingly  balk  at  it. — Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

It  must  be  difficult  for  the  Chinese  to  reconcile  the  creed  of 
Christian  nations  with  their  greed. — Norfolk   Virginian-Pilot. 

If  the  North  Pole  is  really  moving,  it  must  now  be  quite  a  dis- 
tance from  the  place  where  Dr.  Cook  found  it. — Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

New  York  might  begin  her  advertising  campaign  with  this 
notice:  "Don't  go  West  and  get  held  up.  Come  to  New  York." — ■ 
New  York  Evening  Post.  % 

Again  the  Democrats  will  have  the  spending  of  money  as  a 
campaign  issue  and  the  Republicans  will  have  the  money  lo 
spend. — Springfield  Republican. 

"Coal  Strike  Looms!"    Well,  why  can't  the  mih<  rs  and  opera- 
tors be  brought  together  right  now  and  Is  pt  in  conference  until 
they  agree  on  just  how  much 
more-  the  consumer  will  stand 
for? — Brooklyn  Eagle. 


Persia  recognizes  the  Irish  Free  State, 
would  sa\ .     halloa  News. 


Aw,  shah,  as  Eamon 


Lawlessness  seems  to  have  left  Mexico,  and  we  think  we 
knpw  where  it  went. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

"Reading  maketh  a  full  man."  This  probably  refers  to  one 
of  the  besl  cellars. — New  York  American. 

A  conference  may  be  denned  as  an  ass<  mblage  held  prelim- 
inary to  another  conference.  -  hollas  A  . 

General  Pershing  says  the  Army  needs  second  lieutenants; 

Vindicated  at  last!— /lr //<.</  and  Nor//  Journal. 

Japan  says  she  is  behind  President  Earding's  program, 
Yes — but  how  far  behind? — New  York  Ahterican. 

Old  Guard  politicians  are  worried.  The  man  with  the  hoe  is 
g(  Iting  after  the  man  with  the  hokum. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Well,  Thrift  Week  is  over,  and  as  we  look  ahead  we  seem  to 
see  Thrift  Month  and  Thrift  Year  coming. —  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Nations  that  have  gotten  into  a  hole  by  contracting  debts  can 
g<  t  out  of  it  only  by  contracting  them. — Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

It  used  to  be  that  women  could  vote  only  in  certain  States, 
but  now  a  woman  can  vote  no  matter  what  state  she  is  in.— 
New  York  A  merican. 

The  press  report  says  that  under  the  law  the  u<  w  Peace  dollar 
can  not  be  changed  for  twenty-five  years.  That  will  nuke  it  very 
inconvenient. — Mobile  Register. 

Commissioner  Enright  blames  judges,  well-meaning  philan- 
thropists and  the  parole  system  for  the  wave  of  crime.  Person- 
ally, we're  inclined  to  blame  the  criminals. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 


Of  course,  Ireland  might  just 
State  without  all  the  killing  and 


The  dogs  of  war,  it  seems, 
are  not  to  die,  but  only  to 
diet. — Columbia  Record. 

I  f  it  be  true  that  the  good 
die  young,  then  we  can  ex- 
plain the  untimely  demise  of 
our  New  Year's  resolutions. 
— Asheville  Times.. 

Evert  child  comes  into  the 
world  endowed  with  liberty, 
opportunity,  and  a  share  of 
the  war  debt.  —  Mansfield 
News. 

One  great  difference  be- 
tween the  Four-Power  Treaty 
and  the  League  Covenant  is 
that  one  was  of  Republican 
and  the  other  of  Democratic 
origin.  —  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Nothing  is  more  gratify- 
ing than  to  make  a  mistake 
and  then  see  it  copied  with- 
out credit  by  all  the  other 
newspapers  in  the  same 
county. — Boonville  Republi- 
can. 

.IrsT  as  everything  was 
looking  rosy  for  the  future  of 
the  Democratic  party,  along 
comes  William  Jennings 
Bryan  and  predicts  a  victory 
I'm'  (lie  Democrats  ;il  the  next 
election. — Nashville  Southern 
Lumberman. 
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— Clubb  in  the  Rochester  Herald. 


as  well  have  been  made  a  Free 
burning  and  wrecking,  but  that, 
you  know,  would  have  indi- 
cated an  inferior  brand  of 
diplomacy  and  statesmanship 
somewhere. — New  York  A  mer- 
ican. 

The  horrors  of  another 
such  peace  as  this  one  should 
be  all  that  is  necessary  to 
deter  the  world  from  another 
war. — Columbia  Record. 

We  shudder  for  fear  the 
man  who  names  Pullmans 
may  get  hold  of  the  Liter  ah  y 
Digest's  special  Chinese 
number. — St.  Joseph  Oaielte. 

It's  getting  harder  to  rail- 
road legislation  through  Con- 
gress now  that  they  have  in- 
stalled the  bloc  system. — 
Nashville  Southern  Lumber- 
man. 

In  charging  an  illegal  con- 
spiracy against  three  big 
tobacco  firms,  the  Federal 
Trade'  Commission  probably 
proceeels  on  the  theory  that 
where  there's  so  much  smoke, 
etc.  —  Nashville  -      Jura 

Lumberman. 

President  Losiell  e>f 
Harvard  complains  that  foot- 
ball interferes  seriously  with 
the  students'  academic  work. 
He  probably  doesn't  realize 
how  seriously  their  academic 
work  interferes  with  their 
football. — Nashville  South  rn 
Lumberman. 


FOREIGN     -    COMMENT 


WHEN    MR.   POINCARE    'CUT   IN"  ON  MR.   BRIAND  AT  CANNES. 

"There  Was  1,  Waiting  at  the  Church!" 

— De  Amsterdammer  (Amsterdam). 


POINCARE  UNDER  EUROPE'S  SEARCHLIGHT 


NO  ITEM  in  Mr.  Poincare's  political  make-up  will  remain 
unrevealed  if  the  searchlights  of  the  press  in  Europe 
keep  in  good  working  order,  it  is  remarked  by  those  who 
note  various  comments  on  his  record  in  French  politics,  from 
which  British,  German  and  Italian  editors  essay  to  predict  what 
his  Government  will  bring  to  pass.  There  is  no  head  of  any 
European  state  possessing  the  intellectual  equipment  of  the 
French  Prime  Minister,  remarks  the  London  Outlook,  "nor  any 
political  party  in  Europe  so  devoid  of  elementary  common  sense 
as  his  own."  Referring  to  his  tenure  of  the  Presidency  of  France, 
this  British  weekly  observes  that  it  <-ut  short  the  career  of  the 
"most  able  of  French  politicians,  and  immured  him  in  the  Palais 
Elysee"  during  the  greatesl  years  of  the  history  of  France.  We 
read  then: 

I [<  was  a  political  cipher.  His  memoranda  to  his  Prime 
Ministers  w<  re  either  ignored  or  drew  threats  of  resignation  be- 
cause  tin  President  was  exceeding  his  constitutional  prerogatives. 
Kc  Leased  from  his  gilded  chains,  he  thirsted  for  the  power  which 
all  other  French  statesmen  of  his  own  caliber  had  already  tasted, 
and  some  of  them  found  bitter.  To  quench  his  thirst,  he  was 
compelled  to  win  the  sympathies,  by  voicing  the  delusions,  of  the 
horizon-blue  Chamber,  which  the  electors  chose  in  1918  by  the 
simple  method  of  voting  in  the  man  in  each  constituency  who 
promis  d  to  gel  most  out  of  Germany.  So  he  put  himself  at  the 
In  ad  of  a  tatterdemalion  and  not  too  reputable  following  to  gain 
his  own  ends,  without  in  lh.e  hast  sharing  the  opinions  he  was 
forced  to  proclaim  to  keep  his  leadership,  as  many  a  talented 
soldier  of  fortune  has  done  !>efore  him.  He  has  gained  his  ends. 
And  now,  in  office,  he  must  do  his  best  as  a  patriot  to  further  the 
interests  of  France  without  drawing  down  upon  him  the  wrath 
of  his  followers  for  pledges  unfulfilled  and  threats  unexecuted. 

"The  difference  between  M.  Poincare,  leader  of  the  wild  men, 
and  M .  Poincare",  the  President  of  the  Council,  must  be  looked 
for  largeh  in  the  increased  sense  of  responsibility  that  will  weigh 
upon  the  latter." 

The  Outlook  believes  that  "the  wild  men  must  be  curbed,  and  to 
hold  them  in  check  we  must  rely  upon  their  leader."  As  the  new 
French  Government  gets  underway  "it  is  fair  and  wise,  as  well 


as  politic,  to  overlook  the  provocative  words  written  and  spoken 
in  the  past"  and  this  weekly  adds: 

"M.  Poincare  is  going  to  Genoa.  So  far  so  good.  It  is  only 
courteous  to  credit  him  with  intentions  to  work  for  the  objects 
to  be  sought  at  that  Conference  according  to  the  unanimous 
resolution  of  the  Supreme  Council  at  Cannes.  The  little  tempest 
in  a  teapot  about  the  Anglo-French  pact  is  of  no  importance 
whatever,  because  the  pact  is  of  no  objective  value,  and  was  in- 
tended merely  as  window-dressing  to  impress  French  opinion. 
We  can  quite  safely  guarantee  France;  against  German  aggression 
for  ten  years,  a  period  during  which  every  soldier  knows  Germany 
can  not  possibly  attack  France,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  object  to  France  guaranteeing  us  against  Germany,  if 
French  pride  prefers  to  make  the  obligation  mutual,  so  long  as  we 
remain  the  judges  of  what  constitutes  aggression." 

As  to  the  Genoa  Conference,  which  some  London  press  corre- 
spondents think  may  be'  postponed  a  month  on  account  of  the 
resignation  of  the  Italian  Cabinet,  we  learn  from  Paris  cable  dis- 
patches that  Premier  Poincare  has  drafted  a  note  to  the  Allies 
suggesting  that  some  attempt  be  made  through  diplomatic  chan- 
nels to  agree  on  a  common  policy  among  the  Allies  before  the 
date  of  the  Conference.  He  in  no  way  indicates  that  anything 
resembling  a  Supreme  Council  should  be  called  as  a  preliminary, 
we  are  told,  but  simply  that  the  Allies  should  get  to  understand 
one  another's  point  of  view  before  setting  out  for  Genoa.  In  his 
note  to  the  Allies,  we  are  advised  that  M.  Poincare  calls  atten- 
tion to  various  "inconsistencies  and  imperfections"  in  the  pro- 
gram prepared  at  Cannes  for  the  Genoa  Conference,  and  the 
French  Premier  suggests  that  all  such  questionable  points  "must 
first  be  settled  between  the  Allies,  who  will  then  be  able  to  present 
a  united  policy  in  case  of  any  attempt  by  Soviet  Russia  and  Ger- 
many to  revise  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  win  advantages  for 
themselves  without  giving  guaranties."  Adverting  to  the  mis- 
carriage of  the  Cannes  Conference,  the  Manchester  Guardian 
concedes  that  the  task  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  set  himself 
at  Cannes  has  "failed  for  the  moment"  and  "may  have  to 
be  resumed  under  less  favorable  conditions,"  but  "it  can  not  ho 
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abandoned."  Of  Mr.  Poincare  this  newspaper  says  he  is  strong 
and  able,  and  there  is  nothing  in  his  career  to  suggest  (hat  his 
ministry  will  prove  to  be  one  with  which  England  "can  not  co- 
operate."    Says  the  London  Daily  Telegraph: 

"The  task  which  M.  Briand  has  left  incomplete,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  formal  compact  or  alliance;  between  Great  Britain 
ami  Prance,  should  thoroughly  appeal  to  the  new  Premier,  lie 
has  always  prest  for  this]  step,  and  has  urged  that  we  should 
have  given  France  the  guaranty  she  wished,  even  when  the 
jAmerican  Senate  refused  to  ratify  the  draft  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
to  which  Mr.  Wilson  had  agreed.  The  great  work,  then,  of 
drawing  the  two  nations  together  should  go  on,  and  should  hr 
pursued  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  in  spite  of  passing  inter- 
ruptions and  discouragements.  M.  Poincare  is  a  supporter 
of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  and  it  is  the  operative  clauses  of  thai 
instrument  which  the  Dual  or  Triple  Pact  would  sanction,  lb- 
desires  that  France  should  he  secure  against  another  German 
attack,  and  that  Germany  should  pay  to  the  full  extent-  of  her 
capacity  for  the  injury  she  has  done;.  That  is  what  the  people 
of  France  waqt;  and,  broadly  stated,  it  is  what  the  people  of 
England  want  also.  To  attain  this  end  we  have  been  prepared 
for  sacrifices,  to  which  M.  Briand  has  borne  generous  and  elo- 
quent testimony.  We  hope;  that  the  negotiations  will  be  resumed 
in  the  temper  and  spirit  with  which  they  were  initiated,  and  that 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  will  be;  able  to  reach  with  M.  Poincare  that 
complete  understanding  which  will  do  more  than  anything  else 
to  promote  international  stability." 

On  the  other  hand  the  London  Star  believes  that  in  compassing 
the  fall  of  Mr.  Briand,  France  "simply  upset  the  table"  that  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  proposals  at  Cannes  had  made  ready,  and  it 
hopes  that  as  England  starts  a  new  thread  of  negotiations  with 
Mr.  Poincare  the  "atmosphere  of  suspicion  will  sooner  or  later 
he  dispelled."    The  London  Westminster  Gazette  observes: 

"This  is  not  necessarily  an  inauspicious  moment  for  British 
and  French  relations.  Most  people,  whether  British  or  French, 
have  long  been  weary  of  the  beating  about  the  bush,  the  per- 
petual professions  of  'complete  accord,'  followed  immediately  by 
proof  of  radical  disagreement,  the  turning  of  awkward  corners, 
only  to  come  up  to  more  awkward  ones  a  week  later,  which  have 
been  the  accepted  methods  of  diplomacy  during  the  last  two 
years.  They  have  taken  us  nowhere  and,  so  far  from  cementing 
the  Entente,  have  created  increasing  friction  between  the  two 
countries.  It  has  long  been  evident  that  there  would  be  no  peace 
for  any  French  Government,  and  little  for  any  other,  until  M. 
Poincare  and  the  school  of  thought  he  represents  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  giving  effect  to  their  opinions,  not  as  mere  critics, 
but  as  responsible  Ministers.  We  regret  that  this  inevitable 
phase  should  not  have  come  earlier,  but  come  it  was  bound  to 
sooner  or  later,  and  we  hope  it  will  at  length  be  courageously 
faced  on  both  sides.     There  is  nothing  more  desirable  in   the 


world  to-day  than  a  good  understanding  between  British  and 
French,  but  it  can  not  be  built  on  the  illusions  and  equivocations 
which,  to  such  an  excessive  degree,  have  done  duty  tor  Btai 
manship  in  recent  months.  The  two  peoples  and  their  Govern- 
ments must  be  char  that  they  have  the  same  objects  in  view, 
and,  if  they  are  not  clear,  they  must  face  their  differences  and 
eschew  all  formulas  which  merelj  cover  them  up." 

The  London  Daily  Chronicle,  described  as  Mr.  Lloyd  (forge's 
newspaper,  calls  attention  to  the  report  of  its  Berlin  correspon- 
dent that  the  succession  of  Mr.  Poincare  to  .Mr.  Briand  "caused 
something  like  a  crisis  in  the  German  capital,"  and  1  he  editor 
proceeds: 

"The  Governmenl  of  Dr.  Wirth,  as  is  well  known,  has  with 
very  uncertain  popular  support  been  pursuing  an  explicit  policy 
of  loyally  to  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  compliance  with  the 
Allies'  demands.  The  argument  which  it  has  pleaded  to  its  own 
people  has  been  that  only  by  loyalty  and  compliance  could 
considerate  treatment  be  earned;  and  its  critics  are  perpetually 
asking  what  it  has  to  show  for  its  earnings.  If.  in  fact,  it 
could  only  show  the  advent  to  power  in  France  of  a  harshly 
anti-German  party,  its  position  musl  obviously  be  shaken,  and 
may  even  be  overthrown.  The  probable  alternative  would  be  a 
chaos  devoid  of  hope  either  for  Germany  or  for  Europe.  Much 
danger  might  be  averted  by  a  timely  word  uttered  in  the  right 
quarter;  and  this  is  an  aspect  of  its  responsibilities,  to  which  we 
hope  the  Poincarist  Cabinet  will  be  alive.  " 

In  Berlin  the  Deutsche  Tageszeitung  avers  that  all  domestic 
discord  in  France  will  vanish  under  the  Poincare  government, 
so  that  it  will  have  a  united  front  on  foreign  questions,  and  it 
adds: 

"It  is  astonishing  with  what  rapidity  the  politicians  and  the 
press  pass  from  Briand  to  Poincare,  and  with  what  swiftness 
and  ease  the  new  cabinet  was  formed.  We  must  admit  with 
some  shame  that  in  similar  situations  in  Germany  political 
bargaining  goes  on  without  end." 

The  Berlin  Taegliche  Rundschau  describes  the  Poincare  Cab- 
inet as  one  of  "execution"  which  will  "exact  the  last  penny  from 
Germany,  cut  it  up  in  bits  and  give  France  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine."  But  its  parliamentary  basis  is  rather  restricted,  accord- 
ing to  this  daily,  which  believes  "the  Poincare  name  is  so  built 
up  on  promises  that  there  must  be  inevitable  disillusion-."  The 
Berlin  Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung  criticizes  the  Poincare  minis- 
try as  being  too  nationalistic,  and  writes  of  Mr.  Poincare  as 
follows: 

"Of  course  he  has  a  sense  of  the  shades  of  value  in  questions 
of  detail,   but    his   fundamental    tendency,   nevertheless,   is   to 
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THE   UNSUSPECTING  WAITER,   OR,   THE   SAD   CASE   OP  MR.   BRIAND. 


Bbiand:  "Oh,  lor',  I  hope  this  will  suit  him." 


The  Waiter:   "- 


-!     Anybody  can  *ave  ze  job!" 

— The  Mail   (Birmingham). 


exploit  victory  for  France  from  all  points  of  view,  and  especially 
with  regard  to  Germany.  In  his  eyes  France  takes  precedence 
over  Europe,  and  he  is  striving  at  this  late  day  for  the  hegemony 
of  the  Third  Republic  in  Europe.  He  wishes  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  England,  but  also  that  equality  reign  between  the  western 
Powers." 

Mr.  Theodore  Wolff,  editor  of  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  rages 
against  Mr.  Poincare  and  his  "policy  of  brigandage,"  and  the 
I  'ossii ^che  Zeitung  predicts  'that  the  new  Cabinet  must  soon  fall, 
unless  it  follows  a  different  line  of  action,  and  the  Welt  am 
Montag  laments  that  Mr.  Poincare  should  have  gained  his  goal 
in  securing  the  Premiership,  for — 

"He  is  well  enough  informed  to  know  that  the  policy  of  France 
should  move  along  the  lines  of  the  sagacious  program  drawn  up 
1  >y  Mr.  Lloyd  George ;  but  Mr.  Poincare  is  the  slave  of  a  campaign 
lie  has  been  conducting  for  many  months.  Any  one  who  has 
said  as  much  as  he  has  must  at  least  abide  by  his  words." 

In  Italy  the  Rome  Tribuna  observes: 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this  theatrical  stroke  of  the  two 
French  Presidents,  Millerand  of  to-day  and  Poincare,  his  pred- 
ecessor? It  means  only  one  thing,  which  is  that  France  objects 
to  having  her  concerns  made  the  subject  of  international  dis- 
cussion and  deliberation,  that  France  will  not  permit  other 
powers  to  order  it  and  impose  a  political  directive  upon  it.  In 
a  word,  it  means  that  France  insists  on  acting  for  herself.  At 
Washington  she  objected  to  the  program  of  disarmament  that 
she  was  told  to  accept.  At  Cannes  she  refused  even  to  discuss 
the  problem  that  was  suggested  for  discussion,  namely,  Repara- 
tions. As  Louis  XIV  said  for  the  State,  the  Republic  says  for 
Victory:   'I  am  France.' 

For  too  long  a  time  France,  whether  as  Republic,  Empire,  or 
Monarchy,  has  been  habituated  to  dictate  the  law,  and  to  con- 
sider herself  as  the  protector  and  regenerator  of  humanity,  now 
to  calmly  bend  and  accept  and  recognize  in  others  the  attributes 
of  her  royalty.  During  the  forty-five  years  that  elapsed  be- 
tween 1870  and  1914  she  bowed  under  the  law  of  Germany;  but 
to-day,  after  victory,  she  can  not  submit  to  the  law  of  anybody, 
friend  or  ally,  and  less  even  through  friend  or  ally,  to  the  will 
of  the  enemy.  President  Harding  and  Lloyd  George  both  speak 
in  the  name  of  humanity,  for  the  peace  of  Europe  and  for  uni- 
versal peace.  But  unquestionably  then'  is  an  equivocation 
beneath  their  words  and  beneath  their  intentions,  and  this  equiv- 
ocation may  consist  in  confusing  Germany  with  humanity,  and 
confusing  the  destiny  of  Germany  with  the  destiny  of  humanity. 
Mr.  Poincare  has  risen  up  in  arms  against  such  equivocation.' 


RUSSIA'S  FIGHT  WITH  FAMINE  AND  DISEASE 

THE  FLIGHT  FROM  RUSSIA  of  starving  peasants  has 
stopt,  and  they  have  bravely  decided  to  stay  in  the 
country  and  await  the  next  harvest,  it  is  stated  in  the 
report  of  a  Special  Commission  to  Russia  sent  by  the  Health 
Committee  of  the  League  of  Nations.  All  neutral  observers  agree 
that  the  peasants  have  used  what  was  left  to  them  of  corn  for 
sowing  purposes,  we  read,  and  prefer  to  live  through  the  dreadful 
winter  in  the  hope  of  seeing  meager  crops  rather  than  to  abandon 
live  seed  in  the  soil  tilled  by  their  own  hands.  The  halt  of  the 
stampede  from  the  famine  districts  was  due,  no  doubt,  the  report 
tells  us,  to  very  great  organizing  of  the  Russian  administration, 
which  succeeded  in  mobilizing  transport,  machinery,  etc.,  in 
order  to  throw  it  all  into  the  affected  districts.  Therefore,  the 
( Jommission  believes  that — 

"The  main  problem  of  the  refugee  is  that  of  the  return  of  the 
peasant  of  Western  origin.  There  are  still  very  large  numbers 
to  be  repatriated.  Comparing  the  Russian  Soviet  establishments 
for  dealing  with  the  mass  movements  of  the  population  with  the 
best  similar  establishments  on  the  other  side  of  the  frontier,  it 
must  be  admitted,  the  report  states,  that  the  Russian  quarantine 
stations  and  barrack  arrangements  are  certainly  up  to  the  best 
standard  anywhere  in  Eastern  Europe.  Morbidity  and  mortality 
in  Russian  trains  (which  are  unheated)  are,  however,  verjr  high, 
and  it  is  not  rare  to  see  bodies  being  unloaded  from  Russian  trains 
in  Polish  frontier  stations. 

"Children  are  apparently  being  taken  care  of  in  a  very  com- 
prehensive way.  The  present  regime  has  done  its  utmost  to  se- 
cure proper  conditions,  but  in  view  of  the  difficult  state  of  things 
in  Russia,  at  present,  a  custom  has  grown  up  of  voluntarily  aban- 
doning the  child  to  the  care  of  the  State." 

As  summarized  by  the  London  Westminster  Gazette,  the  report 
informs  us  that  the  misery  of  present  Russian  life  was  evident  in 
every  hospital  visited.  Nothing  struck  the  Commission  so  much 
as  the  exemplary  cleanliness  of  a  big  municipal  hospital  in 
Moscow,  which  seemed  an  oasis  amidst  a  desert  of  rubbish  and 
untidiness.  The  staff  which  had  succeeded  in  keeping  this  insti- 
tution in  such  good  order,  we  are  told,  was  receiving  salaries  much 
below  the  famine  level.  The  nurses  were  paid  .r>,000  rubles  per 
month,  and  got  their  food  only  every  second  day.     We  read  then  : 

"The  situation  of  these  nurses  will  be  accurately  appreciated 
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if  it  is  realized  that  a  cuke  of  soap  in  Moscow  costs  8,500  rubles. 

"Another  instance:  a  University  Professor,  by  contriving  to 
combine  the  duties  of  fourteen  different  posts,  managed  to  put 
together  a  total  salary  of  400,000  rubles.  The -monthly  value  of 
his  food  ration  (so-called  academic  food  ration — the  third  best 
in  the  scries)  amounted  to,  roughly,  1,000,000  rubles.  And  yel 
he  was  unable  to  purchase  the  elementary  necessaries  of  life  for 
himself  and  his  average-sized  family. 

"In  spite  of  such  conditions  of  life,  scientific  activity  in 
Russia  has  not  ceased.  In  fact,  the  Russians  are  perhaps  oxer- 
doing  themselves  in  their  zeal  for  establishing  laboratories  every- 
where. In  Moscow  alone  then*  appear  to  be  twelve  municipal 
bacteriological  laboratories,  and  in  the  Moscow  district  there;  are 
as  many  as  thirty.  .  .  . 

"In  conclusion,  the  Commission  suggests  the  drawing  up  of  a 
Sanitary  Convention  and  of  an  Anti-Epidemic  Agreement  be- 
tween the  Russian  Government  and  the  contiguous  countries. 
The  People's  Health  Commissary  exprest  his  readiness  to  enter 
into  such  negotiations,  being  particularly  emphatic  as  to  his 
anxiety  to  conclude  such  an  agreement  first  of  all  with  Poland." 

The  report  informs  us  that  the  epidemic  of  cholera,  which  was 
responsible  for  some  140,000  cases  during  the  first-  five  months 
of  last  year,  ended  suddenly  in  the  middle  of  what  is  usually  the 
epidemic  season.  We  are  told  that  it  is  impossible  to  predict 
whether  or  not  there  will  be  a  recrudescence  in  the  coming  sum- 
mer, but  the  presence  of  a  regular  cycle  still  on  its  increase  is 
suspected.     It  is  pointed  out,  moreover,  that — 

"The  difficult  transport  situation  in  Russia  assists  in  the  locali- 
zation of  epidemics.  Had  railway  traffic  been  normal,  cholera 
would  have  spread  westwards.  The  Russian  sanitary  authorities 
have  made  a  study  of  this  problem.  It  appears  that  the  big  in- 
crease of  last  year  had  its  starting-point  at  Rostov-on-the-Don. 
It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  role  played  by  'carriers'  appears 
to  have  been  very  considerable.  This  is  an  observation  which 
was  made  also  in  Poland. 

"As  to  typhus  in  Russia,  the  number  of  cases  in  1919  and  1920 
is  estimated  by  Professor  Tarassevitch  at  twenty  millions,  which 
must  be  taken  as  a  starting-point  in  any  attempt  to  get  at  the 
extent  of  the  Eastern  endemic  focus.  The  Russians  were  satisfied 
that  typhus  had  considerably  decreased  during  1920,  but  there 
were  2,939,000  official  notifications  in  that  year — a  gigantic 
figure,  especially  as  the  pre-war  average  never  exceeded  150,000. 

"The  expectations  for  the  present  winter  had  been  favorable 
until  typhus  made  an  early  appearance  among  the  refugees  in 
the  Volga  district.  This  was  looked  upon  as  a  bad  prognostic. 
According  to  the  most  recent  information,  typhus  was  spreading 
all  over  Russia,  the  Eastern  districts  of  Poland  being  also  affected. 

"The  Russian  authorities  seem  to  be  in  no  great  fear  of  an 
extensive  outbreak  of  smallpox.  They  are  confident  of  being  able 
to  check  successfully  the  progress  of  the  disease.  The  official 
figures  for  1920  gave  a  total  of  108,000  notifications,  while  the 
maximum  reached  in  1921  appears  to  be  below  100,000." 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  relationship  between  famine  and 
the  spread  of  epidemics,  according  to  the  report,  which  states 
(hat  cholera  seems  to  have  been  limited  almost  entirely  to  the 
famine  districts,  and  typhus  also  is  mainly  restricted  to  the  same 
i  provinces.     Tho    the   disorganization  of  the   railway   traffic    is 
a  boon  in  disguise,  from  the  Commission's  point  of  view,  it  is 
[to  be  noted  that  a  very  considerable  and   steady  migration  of 
'(refugees  is  constantly  taking  place.    The  refugees  in  Russia  fall 
'  into  two  main  classes — war  prisoners  and  civilians.    The  repatria- 
tion of  war  prisoners  need  not  cause  great  anxiety,  we  are  told, 
but  the  civilian  traveler  is  a  dangerous  carrier  of  epidemic  dis- 
ease.   The  methods  adopted  by  the  Commission  in  collecting  the 
information,  we  learn,  were  two-fold.     In  the  first   place,  they 
had  interviews  with  the  People's  Commissary  for  Health,  and 
his  competent  officials;  and  secondly,  they  had  the  benefit   of 
information  and  advice  given  by  Professor  Tarassevitch.    Altho 
.much  has  been  said  about  the  danger  of  the  plague  spreading 
from  Russia,   Professor  Tarassevitch  assured   the  Commission 
■that  to  his  knowledge  not  a  single  case  of  plague  had  been  discov- 
ered within  the  frontiers  of  European  Russia.    Hut  all  the  authori- 
ties, according  to  this  physician,  complained  about  the  indiffer- 
ence of  11k-  Chinese  authorities  to  the  epidemics  of  pneumonic 
plague  in  Manchuria. 


GREECE  AND  PEACE 

PEACE  rs  ARDENTLY  DESIRED  by  the  Creeks  in  their 
war  with  the  Turks,  but  not  peace  at  any  price,  nor  is  it 
to  be  expected  that  Athens  will  oblige  France  and  the 
Turkish  Nationalists  by  consenting  to  the  unconditional  aban- 
donment of  the  Gre< 'ks  of  Asia.  This  we  learn  from  the  Greek 
correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  who  points  out  moreover, 
that  no  Creek  Government  would  fail  to  demand  compensation, 
territorial  or  financial,  or  both,  for  the  loss  of  the  Ionian  mandate. 
The  Greek  case,  as  presented  by  a  Greek  of  no  pronounced  party 
sympathies  was  outlined  to  this  correspondent  as  follows: 

"The  Entente  Powers  gave  the  Ionian  mandate  to  the  Creek- 
nation  by  the  Treaty  of  Sevres.  If  they  gave  it  not  to  the  nation, 
but  to  Mr.  Venizelos,  they  had  no  right  to  do  so,  and  they  can  not 
blame  us  for  accepting  tin;  gift  as  tho  it  had  been  made  to  the, 
nation.  .  We  may' have  made  a  huge  mistake  in  the  last  elections, 
but  are  they  justified  in  abandoning  as  because  our  unreflecting 
electorate  made  an  instinctive  movement  against  what  it  regarded 
as  a  Dictatorship?  If  we  are  to  evacuate  the  area  which  our 
unbeaten  army  holds,  we  have  the  right  to  demand  compensation 
as  well  as  guaranties  that  our  commercial  interests  in  Ionia  will 
be  respected,  and,  above  all,  that  our  'unredeemed  brethren' 
shall  not  suffer  for  having  made  common  cause  with  us  when  the 
Powers  invited  us  first  to  occupy  Ionia,  and  then  to  take  the 
offensive  against  the  Kemalists  who  were  threatening  Con- 
stantinople." 

It  is  admitted  that  there  are  some  Creeks  who  will  not  hear  of 
the  evacuation  of  Ionia  on  any  terms,  but  the  Times  correspon- 
dent doubts  whether  such  Creeks  are  truly  representative  of  the  / 
majority.  On  the  other  hand  he  tells  us  that  there  is  no  tendency 
to  accept  any  compromise  on  the  question  of  Kastern  Thrace. 
Of  Greek  relations  with  the  Powers,  this  informant  tells  us: 

"The  fears  exprest  in  some  quarters  last  winter  that  the  return 
of  the  Royalist  Party  to  power  would  result  in  a  pro-Cerman 
orientation  of  Greek  policy  and  a  growth  of  pro-German  senti- 
ment among  the  Greek  people  have  till  now  proved  baseh 
We  British  remain  extremely  popular  with  all  parties,  save  the 
handful  of  Communists.  As  regards  Creek  relations  with  Italy, 
the  Greek  Government,  tho  it  regrets  the  continuance  of  the 
Italian  occupation  of  the  purely  Greek  Dodecanese  islands,  is 
anxious  to  be  on  good  terms  with  a  powerful  Western  neighbor, 
and  the  Greek  Press  is  now  much  less  given  to  anti-Italian  dia- 
tribes than  was  the  case  a  year  ago. 

"French  policy  in  the  Near  East  is  severely  and  often  intem- 
perately  criticized  by  both  Royalist  and  Venizelist  newspapers, 
more  especially  since  the  Angora  Treaty.  While  the  Royalist 
organs,  forgetting  the  painful  incidents  of  December  1.  1916, 
seem  unnecessarily  surprized  at  the  disinclination  of  the  Quai 
d'Orsay  to  discuss  the  recognition  of  King  Constantino,  the 
Venizelists  seem  to  stand  on  firmer  ground  when  they  criti- 
cize the  very  anti-Creek  attitude  of  part  of  the  French  Press 
to-day." 

• 

Bulgaria  remains  the  bugaboo  of  Greece  in  the  Balkans,  we  are 
told,  for  while  its  Premier,  Stambuliski,  inspires  "some,  but  not 
unlimited  confidence,"  the  Greek  students  of  Balkan  affairs 
wonder  whether  his  Agrarian  party  will  be  able  to  retain  its 
independence  of  the  Macedonian  groups.    We  read  then: 

"Roumania  is  popular;  the  Creek  Press  advocates  a  policy  of 
mutual  understanding  and  cooperation  between  Athens  and 
Bucharest,  and  the  recent  marriages  between  the  Royal  Houses  are 
regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  good  relations  between  the  two  states. 
There  is  little  confidence  in  the  vitality  of  the  Albanian  State 
and  considerable  soreness  over  the  decision  of  the  Entente  Powers 
to  award  a  large  part  of  'Northern  Epirus,1  which  the  Powers  re- 
garded as  Greek  in  191  I.  to  the  Government  of  Tirana. 

"Creek  relations  with  the  Triune  Kingdom  of  Jugo-Slavia  seem 
decidedly  friendly,  and  Belgrade  has  a  very  capable  and  popular 
representative  at  Athens  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Baloukchich;  still 
Salonika  may  become  a  bone  of  contention  between  Greeks  and 
Southern  Slavs  in  the  future,  and  one  can  not  help  feeling  that 
it  might  be  good  policy  for  Greece  to  make  Salonika  a  free  port 
and  thus  deprive  Belgrade  of  possible  economic  grievances  and 
restore  the  much-impaired  prosperity  of  that  historic  Macedonian 
seaport." 


M.     t-f  I    WIA.-I 
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THE  "SHYLOCK  STRAIN"  IN  UNCLE  SAM 

HIS  DUCATS  mean  more  to  Uncle  Sam  than  the  re- 
establishment  of  financial  peace  and  health  in  Europe, 
say  some  'witty  if  acrimonious  French  writers,  who 
remark  that  the  "Shylock  strain  seems  to  predominate  in  the 
cross-breeding  of  Uncle  Sam,"  as  they  look  with  ire  on  the 
Refunding  Bill  which  provides  that  the  Allied  debl  to  the  United 
States  may  not  be  extended  beyond  the  period  of  twenty-five 
years,  and  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  less  than  four  and  one-quarter 
per  cent.  America  is  asking  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  bil- 
lions from  the  Allies,  and  she 
loaned  them  fifty  billions,  ac- 
cording to  the  Paris  Journal. 
which  exclaims  that  Europe  is 
invited  to  pay  back  within 
twenty-five  years  a  total  of 
$11,000,000,000.  At  the'present 
rate  of  exchange,  it  is  pointed 
out,  this  amounts  to  132,000,- 
000,000  francs,  plus  interest 
accruing  during  the  quarter  of 
a  century,  and  "it  is  enough  to 
cite  these  figures  to  show  that 
they  do  not  agree  with  any 
possible  reality."  More  than 
this  they  do  not  agree  with 
the  "most  elementary  notion 
of  justice  which  demands  of 
the  debtor  no  more  than  he  has 
received, "  and  this  Paris  daily 
proceeds: 

"What  did  the  Allies  re- 
ceive? England  borrowed  from 
the  United  States  $4,860,000,- 
000;  France,  $2,750,000,000; 
Italy,  $1,625,000,000;  Belgium, 
$350,000,000;  Russia,  $185,- 
000.000;  and  other  countries 
$230,000,000. 

"All  these  dollars  were  cal- 
culated at  the  arbitrary  rate 
of  exchange  which  was  fixt  by 
the  war.  France  got  five  f rar.es 
for  a  dollar,  that  is  13,740,- 
000,000  francs.     If  she  had  to 

pay  back  to-day  she  wroidd  have  to  disburse  twelve  franca  per 
dollar,  that  is  3:5,000,000,000.  What  will  be  the  exchange  in 
fifteen   years? 

"Further,  this  sum  is  nothing  to  the  total  which  will  lie  reached 
if  one  adds  interest  at  the  modest  Al/i  per  cent.,  which  the  Ameri- 
can Senate  has  fixt.  At  the  present  rate  the  French  debt  would 
increase  1,500.000,000  francs  per  year. 

"The  evil  of  the  calculation  is  the  more  flagrant  because  the 
Allies  have  kept  nothing  of  what  was  loaned  them.  These 
billions  have  literally  disappeared  in  smoke.  Furthermore,  the 
Americans  only  extended  credits.  No  capital  left  their  territory. 
It  only  paid  their  own  countrymen  who  furnished  food  and 
war  material  to  their  European  companions  in  arms.  In  the 
circumstances  the  price  paid  was  necessarily  high.  It  gave 
good  profits.     It  paid  high  wages. 

"Out  of  50,000,000,000  francs  loaned  to  the  Allies,  the  real 
value  which  left  America  was  perhaps  20,000,000,000,  while 
repayment  will  need  over  100.000.000,000  without  interest. 
That  does  not  seem  fair.  It  does  not  even  seem  clever,  for 
such  a  debl  must  radically  destroy  the  economy  of  the  world. 

"Of  that  American  business  men  are  perfectly  aware.  Many 
of  them  have  not  even  waited  for  conversation  with  British 
business  men  before  seeing  that  very  large  liquidation  of  the 
debt  would  be  not  only  just  but  fruitful.  President  Harding 
himself  finds  that  the  Senate  is  charging  too  high." 

The  semi-official  Paris  Temps  reminds  Americans  that  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  allows  Germany  thirty  years  in  which  to 
pay  the  damage  she  wrought  in  the  war,  and  that  probably  it 


AN  AUSTRALIAN  JAB  AT  UNCLE  SAM. 

Von   llux:   "Yes,  mcin  fricndts,  der  Yankee  vos  quite  right 

he  von  der  var."  ~.     „   „..     ,c,    , 

— The  Bulletin  (Sydney). 


will  take  seventy-five  years  for  the  strict  execution  of  the  Accord 
of  London  of  May,  1921.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  passes  a  measure,  Le  Temps  goes  on  to  say, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  recover  within  twenty-five  years  money 
advanced  to  "associates,"  who  bore  the  burden  of  the  war  for 
thirty-two  months  longer  than  America.  Insinuations  that  the 
action  of  Congress  is  aimed  to  affect  French  foreign  policy  or  is 
actuated  by  German  interests,  Le  Temps  brushes  aside  as  being 
incompatible  not  only  with  the  character  of  the  men  who  govern 
at  Washington,  but  also  with  the  interests  of  their  party  and  of 
their    country.     Yet    it    insists    on  the   plain   right    of    every 

Frenchman  to  have  his  own 
opinion  on  the  "exigency  of 
Congress,  which  can  be  above 
egoistic  consideration,"  and 
we  are  told  why  "these  exi- 
gencies are  to  be  deplored."  In 
defining  the  real  debt  of  the 
Allies  to  America,  four  prelim- 
inary problems  must  be  ex- 
amined, according  to  this  daily, 
as  follows: 

"First— The  effect  of  past 
variations  in  the  exchange  rate 
and  future  eventualities  on  the 
present  total  of  the  debt,  on 
the  payment  of  interest  and 
on  repayment  capital  must  be 
carefully  considered. 

"Second — It  must  be  estab- 
lished whether  part  of  the 
material  bought  in  America 
which  figures  in  the  American 
claim  was  not  used  by  the 
American  forces  when  in  Eu- 
rope. If  that  was  so,  then  the 
European  nations  which  sup- 
plied the  American  Army  with 
war  material  after  having 
bought  if  in  America,  will  be- 
come in  turn  creditors  of  the 
United  States,  and  compensa- 
tion must  be  made  between 
the  two  debts. 

' '  Third— The  financial  settle- 
ment obviously  forms  part  of 
the  indivisible  whole.     Justice 
demands   that.     Further,    the 
economic  and  monetary  conditions  of  the  world  demand  that 
such  enormous  sums  can  not  be  paid   on  one   side  if   they  are 
not  received  on  the  other. 

"Fourth — as  in  the  case  of  all  financial  settlements  between 
nations,  payment  of  European  debts  to  the  United  States  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  an  exchange  of  merchandise.  American 
consumers,  then,  must  consent  to  buy  more  European  products 
t  han  t  hey  are  doing.  We  are  convinced  that  they  would  willingly 
do  so,  as  the  depreciation  of  European  exchange  makes  European 
products  cheap  provided  the  United  States  Government  voted 
really  liberal  laws  which  would  lower  the  customs  tariffs  and 
which  would  reopen  the  frontiers  to  the  wines  of  France,  Italy 
and  Germany. 

"If  the  Government  of  the  United  States  can  not  make  such 
reform,  the  balance  of  payments  can  only  be  made  by  enormous 
cash  exports  from  Europe.  To  do  that  there  is  only  one  way, 
which  is  both  disagreeable  and  insufficient:  The  indebted  nations 
of  Europe  must  make  an  effort  to  buy  as  little  as  possible  from 
the  United  States.  .  .  . 

"The  United  States  is  making  her  reentry  into  the  affairs 
of  Europe.  But  what  comes  to  us  with  the  signature  of  the 
American  Congress?  A  summons  to  pay  both  capital  and 
interest,  the  money  which  was  spent  to  defend  the  frontier  of 
Liberty. 

"It  is  not-  as  debtors  that-  we  regret  this  action.  If  is  as  friends 
of  America.  It  is  as  parfizans  of  peace.  Hut  the  people  of 
America  are  generous.  Sooner  or  later  we  are  convinced  they 
will  recall  the  saying  that  sometimes  the  heart  calculates  better 
than  the  head." 


SCIENCE  -AND  -  INVENTION 
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Photos  from  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  liureau  of  Safety,  Washington,  D.  C.  I 

"ANOTHER  EXAMPLE"  OF  WHAT  THE   COMMISSION  AIMS  TO  PREVENT. 

"This  collision  is  another  example,"  says  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Safety  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  "of  that  class  of 
accidents  which  a  modern  system  of  signaling  is  powerless  to  prevent.  It  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out  in  reports  of  other  accidents  investigated 
by  this  bureau  that  the  only  known  way  to  guard  against  such  accidents  is  the  use  of  some  form  of  automatic  device  which  will  assume  control  of 
the  train  whenever  the  engineman  fails  to  obey  the  stop  indication  of  a  signal.  Frequently  as  an  accompaniment  of  such  accidents  there  are  un- 
favorable weather  conditions,  such  as  fog,  an  obstructed  view  of  signals,  insufficient  braking  distance  between  signals,  or  excessive  speed,  but  at 
I vanhoe  none  of  these  conditions  existed;  on  the  contrary,  everything  was  favorable  for  the  second  train  to  stop,  except  the  one  failure  thai  no 
signal  system  can  guard  against,  namely,  the  failure  of  the  man."  This  collision  at  Ivanhoe,  Ind.,  on  June  22,  1918,  "resulted  in  the  death  of  67 
passengers  and  one  employee,   and  the  injury  of  127  passengers."      At  the  left  is  signal. 2581,  set  at  danger,  which  the  colliding  train  passed. 


AUTOMATIC  TRAIN  CONTROL  ORDERED 


NO  MORE  RAILROAD  WRECKS  will  be  caused  by 
disregard  of  block  signals  after  July  1,  1924,  if  an  order 
just  issued  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
in  accordance  with  permission  given  to  it  by  the  Esch-Cum- 
mins  Act  of  1920,  becomes  of  effect  in  March,  and  works  out 
as  intended.  Trains  that  run  into  a  closed  block  of  track  will 
come  to  a  stop  whether  the  engineer  is  willing  or  not — stopt 
by  an  automatic  control  device  outside  the  train.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Commission  that  devices  of  this  kind,  which 
have  now  been  in  operation  experimentally  for  many  years, 
are  no  longer  to  be  considered  doubtful,  but  will  do  just  what 
they  are  intended  to  do.  They  are,  in  fact,  in  a  better  sta^e 
of  perfection  than  were  such  devices  as  the  air-brake,  the  auto- 
matic coupler  and  the  block-signal,  when  first  adopted.  These 
were  all  opposed  on  the  ground  of  the  cost  involved  in  in- 
stalling and  operating  them,  and  this  has  also  been  the  basis 
of  opposition  to  the  new  control  devices;  but  the  Commission  is 
not  of  opinion  that  stich  arguments  have  weight  when  the  public 
safety  is  in  question.  Says  The  Railway  Age  (New  York)  in 
an  article  describing  the  order: 

"The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  January  10  served 
upon  49  railroads  an  order  to  show  cause  by  March  15  why  it 
should  not  adopt  a  report  and  enter  an  order  requiring  them 
to  install  by  July  1,  1924,  between  designated  points  in  their 
main  lines,  automatic  train-stop  or  train-control  devices  comply- 
ing with  specifications  and  requirements  set  forth  in  the  order 
which  tlie  Commission  has  determined  upon  as  the  result  of  its 
investigation  conducted  pursuant  to  section  26  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act. 

"The  device,  according  to  the  proposed  order,  is  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  or  operated  in  connection  with  all  road  engines 
running  on  or  over  at  least  one  full  passenger  locomotive  division 
included  in  the  part  of  tho  main  line  between  the  points  named. 


It  further  provides  that  each  carrier  named  shall  submit  to  the 
Commission  complete  and  detailed  plans  and  specifications 
]>7-ior  to  the  installation,  and  that  by  July  1,  1922,  they  shall  file 
complete  and  detailed  plans  of  the  signal  systems  in  use.  and  a 
report  of  the  number  and  type  of  locomotives  assigned  to  or 
engaged  in  road  service  on  the  designated  portions  of  line,  and 
shall  proceed  diligently  and  without  unnecessary  delay  to  select 
and  install  the  devices  as  specified.  They  are  also  to  file  with 
the  Commission  on  or  before  July  1,  and  each  three  months 
thereafter,  full  and  complete  reports  of  the  progress  made  with 
the  preparation  for  and  the  installation  of  the  devices,  which 
together  with  the  manner  and  details  of  the  installation  shall  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commission  or  the  division  of  the 
Commission  to  which  the  matter  may  be  referred." 

Another  railway  paper,  The  Railway  Review  (Chicago),  com- 
mends the  order.     It  says: 

"No  complaint  can  be  made  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  been  hasty  in  issuing  this  order  to  the  railroads 
to  comply  witli  the  law.  From  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the 
law  until  the  time  when  the  installation  of  train  control,  as 
now  ordered,  is  required  to  be  made  complete,  the  time  elapsed 
will  have  been  four  years  and  four  months.  Considering  all 
that  has  transpired  during  the  fifteen  years  since  the  act  of  Con- 
gress authorizing  investigations  of  automatic  train  control, 
leading  to  1  he  organization  of  the  Block  Signal  and  Train  Control 
Board,  which  made  a.  final  and  favorable  report  ten  years  ago, 
it  must  be  said  that  the  Commission  has  dealt  leniently  with 
this  subject.  Should  any  railroad  managers  be  disposed  to  claim 
that  they  are  not  sufficiently  satisfied  with  the  state  of  the  art 
to  begin  installation,  they  now  have  but  little  ground  for  com- 
plaint, having  allowed  two  years  to  pass  since  the  passage  of 
the  law  without  beginning  actual  installation.  As  a  matter  of 
truth  at  least  a  half  dozen  systems  of  automatic  train  control 
have  been  tried  in  practical  operation  and  developed  to  the 
point  where  installation  of  the  same  could  be  taken  in  band 
within  reasonable  time,  and  there  are  at  least  half  a  dozen  more 


designed  on  such  well  recognized  and  acceptable  principles  that 
thej  can  be  developed  for  practical  service  within  a  com- 
paratively short  time 

"There  can  be  no  honest  doubt  about  the  need  of  automatic 
train  control.  The  Commission  lias  fortified  its  ground  by 
calling  attention  to  the  disastrous  wrecks  of  the  past  year  in  a 
period  when  traffic  was  quiet,  winch  could  have  been  avoided 
by  installations  of  automatic  train  stops  or  train  control.  Any 
one  who  may  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  development  of  aut  omatie 
train  control  has  not  been  sufficient   to  justify  enforcement  of 


melt  these  priceless  relics  of  Amorica's  wonderful  pre-Columbian 
civilization  into  gold  of  commerce.  According  to  Indian  stand- 
ards, it,  is  a  paying  business,  and  they  make  a  better  living  at 
this  work  than  by  ordinary  day  labor.  Archeologists  of  the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
declare  that  such  practises  are  destroying  forever  the  early 
history  of  the  South  American  Indians.  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes 
hopes  that  some  arrangement  can  be  made  so  that  the  golden 
images  and  trinkets  brought  to  light  by  this  novel  mining  will 
not  be  destroyed  by  melting.  He  suggests  that  it  may  be  possi- 
ble to  save  them  by  exchanging  1  he  handi- 
work of  the  ancient  redmen  for  more  than 
their  bullion  value  in  modern  gold.  Large 
images  of  gold  and  silver  were  made  by 
the  pre-historic  goldsmiths.  The  records 
of  the  early  Spanish  explorers  are  filled 
with  descriptions  of  these  golden  articles, 
some  of  which  were  as  large  as  cart-wheels." 
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WHERE  THE   POWER   WILL   BE   CREATED. 

Airplane    view,    looking    across    the    Niagara     River    at     t  lie    partita     Com 
showing  the  bed  of  the  power-canal  and  the  triangular  "mill-pond, 


pleted    power-house, 

or  forchay. 


MORE  POWER  FROM 
NIAGARA 

IORD  KELVIN'S  CHEERFUL  WISH 
that  all  the  water  of  the  cataract 
-*A  at  Niagara  might  cease  to  plunge 
over  the  brink  and  be  diverted  into  canals 
and  penstocks  to  serve  the  uses  of  industry 
may  never  be  wholly  fulfilled,  but  we  are 
making  some  progress.  On  December  28th 
last,  the  first  unit  of  the  new  Queenston- 
Chippawa  hydro-electric  power  plant 
around  the  Falls  was  turned  over  with  ap- 
propriate dedicatory  exercises.  This  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  half-million  horse- 
power development  started  before  the  war 
by  the  government  of  Ontario. 

The  project  takes  water  on  the  Canadian 
side,  about  1 !  ■_.  miles  above  the  Falls,  and 
delivers  it-  through  river  and  canal  133^ 
miles  to  a  power-house  under  the  bluff  on 
the  lower  liver  5  miles  below  the  Falls. 
We  read  in  an  account  contributed  to 
The  Engineering  News-Record  (New  York) : 


such  a  law  at  this  time  is  simply  behind  the  times.  Neither 
air  brakes  nor  automatic  couplers  nor  automatic  block  signals, 
at  the  time  when  general  installation  of  the  same  was  taken 
up  by  the  railroads,  were  nearly  as  complete]  \  developed  toward 
the  point  of  100  per  cent,  efficiency  as  automatic  train  control, 
as  now  developed,  has  proven  to  be." 

The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Safety  remarks  in  his  report  on 

the  Ivanhoe  wreck : 

"It  has  been  shown  that  the  best  signal  systems,  installed 
according  to  the  latesl  engineering  knowledge  on  the  subject  and 
maintained  to  a  very  high  standard,  will  not  prevenl  accidents. 
Employees  of  the  highest  class,  with  long  records  for  faithful 
performance  of  their  e\  ery  duty,  have  failed  at  the  critical  time. 
It  must  be  apparent,  therefore,  that  with  such  a  list  of  accidents, 
all  occurring  on  roads  where  modern  signaling  is  in  use,  the  lesson 

Of  the  urgenl  need  of  some  further  safeguard  can  not  be  over- 
looked. It  is  for  this  purpose  that  the  automatic  stop  has  been 
devised." 


GOLD  MINES  IN  INDIAN  CRAVES.— The  latest  nut  hod 
pi  gold  mining  is  grave-robbing,  we  are  told  in  Science  Service's 
Science  News  Bulletin  (Washington),  which  says  further: 

"•.Modern  Indians  of  western  South  America  have  discovered 
that  buried  in  the  mounds  that  contain  the  skeletons  of  their 
ancient  ancestors  there  also  can  be  found  gold  trinkets*  They 
burrow  into  these,  claim  the   trinkets  as  an    inheritance,   and 


'The  upper  4}^  miles  of  this  channel  is 
in  the  Welland  River,  whose  flow  is  reversed 
for  that  distance,  and  the  canal  section 
partly  through  rock  and  partly  in  earth  cut  is  8J^  miles  long. 
Approximately  15,000  feet  per  second  will  be  delivered  through 
the  canal  to  the  forebay,  at  a  level  305  feet  above  the  tail  water. 
The  total  fall  between  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario  is  327  feet, 
so  that  only  22  U'v\  is  lost  in  the  fall  of  the  Niagara  River  and  in 
the  canal.  The  estimated  lotal  output  of  the  canal  is  550,000 
horse-power,  but  at  present  only  275,000  is  to  be  developed,  with 
live  55, 000- horse- power  reaction  turbines  of  the  vertical  single- 
runner  type.  These  are  connected  to  generators  generating  at 
12,000  volts,  increased  to  110,000  for  distribution. 

"The  Welland  River  section  was  dredged  by  cableway  excava- 
tors and  by  hydraulic  machine,  and  the  dredge  worked  its  way 
for  a  mile  i i j >  the  canal  section.  From  this  point  the  canal  is  all 
in  rock  with  the  exception  of  a  built-up  rock-filled  section  2,500 
feel  long  across  the  gorge  just  above;  tin;  Whirlpool,  a  relic  of  a 
fbriher  course  of  the  Niagara  River.  Where  the  canal  is  in  rock 
the  sides  and  bottom  are  lined  with  concrete  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  its  carrying  capacity,  arid  in  the  Whirlpool  section  the 
side  slopes  are  heavily  paved  with  concrete.  In  the  Whirlpool 
the  bottom  width  is  lOfeel  with  a  slope  of  1J^  on  1.  At  one  point 
the  bottom  of  the  canal  is  145  feet  below  the  original  ground  level. 
The  maximum  depth  of  cut  in  earth  is  SO  feet  and  in  rock  85  feet. 
The  depth  of  the  water  in  the  canal  is  from  .'ir)  to  40  feet.  The 
amount  of  material  excavated  from  the  canal  proper  is  over 
17,000,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  and  rock.  Concrete  in  the 
amount  of  450,000,000  cubic  yards  has  been  used. 

"  Early  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  canal,  made  before  the  in- 
creased costs  due  to  war,  have  been  greatly  exceeded.  While  the 
figures  are  not  now  given  out,  it  is  reported  that  the  total  cost- will 
be  between  S55,000,000  and  $00,000,000  for  the  completed 
installation." 
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FLOATING  HOMES  FOR  NAVAL  PLANES 

NO  EXISTING  BATTLE-SHIP,  nor  any  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  build  within  Hie  next  ten  years,  can  be  kepi 
afloat  when  attacked  by  airplanes  using  gas  and  high- 
explosive  bombs.  At  any  rate, 
this  is  the  announcement  made 
by  (Jen.  Amos  B.  Fries,  chief  of 
the  chemical  warfare  service,  to 
the  Engineers  Club  of  Baltimore. 
We  should  not  include  aircraft 
carriers  in  any  plan  to  limit  war- 
ship construction,  General  Fries 
thinks;  but  our  naval  architects 
should  design  Ihcse  carriers  to 
make  a  speed  of  fifty  to  sixty 
knots,  and  to  accommodate  as 
many  bombing  planes  as  possible. 

There  should  be  several  fleets  of 
these  speedy  and  roomy  carriers. 
Realizing  the  importance  of  such 
\essels,  Secretary  Denby,  on 
October  12th,  last,  notified  the 
House  Naval  Committee  that  the 
Navy  Department  would  ask 
Congress  to  build  aircraft,  carriers 
for  the  Navy.  Both  England  and 
America  have  already  recon- 
structed existing  ships  to  save  the 
time  required  to  build.     The  first 

British  experimental  carrier  is  the  Eagle,  while  our  first  mother 
-hip  is  known  as  Hie  Langley.  Regarding  the  former,  Mr.  C.  G. 
Grey,  editor  of  The  Aeroplane  (London),  remarks  as  follows: 

"This  ship  was  in  commission  in  1920  for  experimental  work. 
She  was  built  by  Armstrong-Whitworths,  as  the  Chilean  Dread- 
nought Almirante  Cochrane,  but  was  taken  over  by  the  British 
Navy.  She  has  a  displacement  of  2b, 200  tons  and  can  steam  at 
24  knots.  It  was  in  connection  with  this  ship  that  I  he  Admiralty 
distinguished  itself  by  forbidding  the  visit  to  her  of  a  number 
of  the  leading  British  aeroplane  designers,  who  had  been  invited 
by  the  Royal  Air  Force  to  go  on  board  and  study  the  problems 
surrounding  the  alighting  of  aeroplanes  on  ships,  on  the  grounds 
that  civilians  must  not  be  permitted  to  see  the  secrets  of  the 
Navy.  The  funnel  and  superstructure  are  on  the  off,  right,  far, 
or  starboard  side  of  the  ship,  leaving  a  more  or  less  clear  run 
from  bow  to  stern." 

In  January  of  this  year  the  work  was  begun  at  the  Norfolk 


other  storerooms,  There  are  two  decks — a  lower  assembling 
or  hangar  deck,  and  an  upper,  or  flying  deck.  Beneath  the  latter 
there  are  traveling  cranes,  which  hoist  the  planes  from  th<  hold 
and  transfer  them  to  the  shop  spaces  and  elevator.  This  rais<  - 
them  to  the  flying  deck  as  they  are  wanted.     On  tin-  upper 


II.  s.  Navy  0!li.'i;il  Photo.     From  Underwood  A-  Underwood,  Nm  York. 

THE  I  .  S.   S.  LANGLEY,  AIRCRAFT  CARRIER,  AS  SHE  WILL   LOOK  COMPLETED 
sho  was  formerly  the  U.  S.  collier  Jupiter,  the  first  electrically  propelled  naval  >hi)>  in  the  world. 
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H.   M.   S.   EAGLE.   BRITISH     URPLANE   CARRIES 


Navy  Yard  of  remodeling  the  collier  Jupiter  and  changing  her 
into  our  firsl  aircraft  carrier.  In  order  to  do  this,  her  entire 
coal-handling  machinery  was  removed  and  her  coal  bunkers 
were  converted  into  storage  space  for  planes  and  their  acces- 
sories, ammunition,  machine  and  wing  repair  shop-,  and  various 


deck,  which  is  65  feet  wide  amidships  and  has  a  length  of  •"»_'•" 
feet,  there  are  catapults  for  starting  machines  and  suitable 
stopping  devices.  The  regular  smokestack  has  been  don. 
away  with  and  two  short  smoke  conveyors  substituted,  on< 
on  each  side  of  the  deck,  adapted  to  turn  upwards  or  down- 
wards. When  placed  in  a  downward  position,  the  smok<  is 
passed  through  a  water  spray.  By  taking  advantage  of  thj 
two  pipes  the  smoke  may  always  be  discharged  to  leeward. 
Says  Commander  Kenneth  Whiting  in  U.  S.  Air  Si, 
New  York): 

''The  Langley  when  commissioned  will  provide  our  Navy  with 
an  experimental  'carrier' which,  while  not  ideal,  will  be  sufficiently 
serviceable  to  conduct  any  experiment  required  for  the  design  of 
future  'carriers'  and  for  the  development  of  naval  aerial  tactics, 
and  for  the  development  of  the  various  types  of  aircraft  mentioned 
above,  for  these  last  are  also  lacking  in  our  Navy,  due  to  con- 
centrating on  anti-submarine  work 
during  t  he  War. 

"That  "carriers'  will  be  suc- 
cessful, and  an  absolute  necessity 
to  any  well-equipped  navy  in  the 
future,  there  i<  not  the  slightest 
doubt  in  my  mind.  We  are  ask- 
ing this  Congress  for  the  first 
properly  designed  'carrier.'  It 
will  take  from  three  to  four 
years  to  build  it.  Will  they  give 
it  to  us?" 


Japan  is  building  a  carrier,  the 
Hosho,  which  will  soon  be  ready 
to  join  its  fleet  of  battle-ships. 
The  Hosho  is  said  to  represent 
the  latest  advance  in  this  type 
of  naval  construction,  and  i-  an 
indication  of  what  may  be  ex- 
Says  a  writer  in  Popular  S 


peeled  in  future  development. 

Month! y  (New  York    : 


"Ever  since  the  aircraft  carrier  was  conceived,  the  tremendous 
advantage  of  the  landplane  over  the  seaplane  has  forced  im- 
provements to  permit  the  landplane  to  alight  on  the  tender's  decks. 
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SO   LITTLE   FRICTION    THAT   ONE   MAN    CAN   PUSH   A    LOADED   CAR. 

And  to  prove  the  test  was  "on  the  level,"  he  pushed  it  si.xU   feet  in  one  direction  and  then  pushed  it  back  again  to  the  starting-point. 

was  equipped  with  roller  beatings,  and  the  gross  weight  of  car  and  load  was  122.600  pounds. 


The  car 


"The  top  deck  of  the  Hosho  is  flush  from  bow  t<>  stern.  Masts 
and  chart-house  telescope  into  the  hull,  and  the  funnels  are 
back  of  the  stern,  leaving  a  flying-deck  clear  of  obstructions. 

"A  large  elevator,  capable  of  carrying  a  fully  assembled  plane, 
connects  the  three  decks  on  which  the  planes  are  handled.  A 
plane  can  be  rolled  into  the  elevator,  which  rises  flush  with 
each  deck,  as  easily  as  if  it  were  being  rolled  from  a  hangar  into 
a  field.  When  the  elevator  reaches  the  top  deck,  the  plane  can 
start  straight  on  its  flight  as  smoothly  as  from  the  ground." 

The  following  articles  in  the  Five-Power  Naval  Limitation 
Treaty  just  adopted  at  the  Washington  Conference  have  an 
important  bearing  on  this  suhjeel  : 

ARTICLE  VII. 

The  total  tonnage  for  aircraft  carriers  of  each  of  the  Contract- 
ing Powers  shall  not  exceed  in  standard  displacement,  for  the 
United  States  135,000  tons  (137,160  metric  tons);  for  the  British 
Empire  135,000  tons  (137,160  metric  tons);  for  France  60,000 
tons  (60,960  metric  tons);  for  Italy  60,000  tons  (60,960  metric 
tons):  for  Japan  81,000  tons  (82,296  metric  tons. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

The  replacement  of  aircraft  carriers  shall  be  effected  only  as 
prescribed  in  Chapter  II,  Part  :!,  provided,  however,  that  all 
aircraft  carrier  tonnage  in  existence  or  building  on  Nov.  12, 
1921,  shall  he  considered  experimental,  and  may  be  replaced, 
within  the  total  tonnage  limit  prescribed  in  Article  VII,  without 
regard  to  its  age. 

ARTICLE    IX. 

Xo  aircraft  carrier  exceeding  27,000  tons  (27,432  metric  tons) 
standard  displacement  shall  he  acquired  by  or  constructed  by, 
for  or  within  the  jurisdiction  of,  any  of  the  Contracting  Powers. 

However,  any  of  the  Contracting  Powers  may,  provided  that 
its  total  tonnage  allowance  of  aircraft  carriers  is  not  thereby 
exceeded,  build  not  more  than  two  aircraft  carriers,  each  of  a 
tonnage  of  not  more  than  33,000  tons  (33,528  metric  tons) 
standard  displacement,  and  in  order  to  effect  economy  any  of 
the  Contracting  Powers  may  use  for  this  purpose  any  two  of 
their  ships,  whether  constructed  or  in  course  of  construction, 
which  would  otherwise  be  scrapped  under  the  provisions  of 
Article  II.  The  armament  of  any  aircraft  carriers  exceeding 
27,000  tons  (27,432  melric  tons)  standard  displacement  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  Article  X,  except 
that  the  total  number  of  guns  to  be  carried  in  case  any  of  such 
guns  he  of  a  caliber  exceeding  0  inches  (152  millimeters),  except 
anti-aircraft  guns  and  guns  not  exceeding  5  inches  (126.7  milli- 
meters), shall  not  exceed  eight. 

ARTICLE    X. 

Xo  aircraft  carrier  of  any  of  the  Contracting  Powers  shall  carry 
a  gun  with  a  caliber  in  excess  of  S  inches  (203  millimeters). 
Without  prejudice  to  the  provisions  of  Article  IX,  if  the  arma- 


ment carried  includes  guns  exceeding  6  inches  (152  millimeters) 
in  caliber,  the  total  number  of  guns  carried,  except  anti-aircraft 
guns  and  guns  not  exceeding  .">  inches  1 126.7  millimeters),  shall 
not  exceed  ten.  If  alternatively  the  armament  contains  no 
guns  exceeding  li  inches  (152  millimeters)  in  caliber,  the  number 
of  guns  is  not  limited.  In  either  case  the  number  of  anti-aircraft, 
guns  and  of  guns  not  exceeding  •">  inches  (126.7  millimeters)  is 
not   limited. 


TO  ABOLISH  THE  HOT  BOX 

A  N  ANNOYING  DETENTION  for  an  hour  or  so  by  a 
/-\  "hot  box"  on  a  car  is  not  calculated  to  make  friends 
JL  Jl.  for  the  railroad  on  which  it  may  occur.  Sufferers  will 
welcome  the  promise  of  a  Detroit  inventor,  Leo  K.  Stafford,  that 
a  new  form  of  roller  hearing  devised  by  him  will  prove  so  efficient 
that  i!  will  cut  down  friction  some  ninety  per  cent,  and  inci- 
dentally abolish  the  hot  box  entirely.  A  writer  in  The  Pere  Mar- 
quette Magazine  (Detroit)  notes  thai  while  interest  primarily 
attaches  to  its  service  in  the  railroad  held,  the  new  bearing  will 
commend  itself  to  all  means  of  transportation  where  a  heavy 
load  enters  or  where  a  big  carrying  capacity  is  necessary.  Two 
points  in  favor  of  this  invention,  which  are  strest  by  those  who 
have  seen  the  bearings  iti  service,  are  that  tiny  will  not  crush 
or  break.      We  read: 

"The  Stafford  bearing  was  applied  to  a  car  on  one  of  the  lead- 
ing railroads  of  America  on  October  15,  1920,  and  the  car  was 
put  into  service  on  their  rails.  Part  of  the  time  it  had  a  load  of 
122,(100  pounds,  and  was  subjected  to  the  most  severe  tests 
conceivable.  After  being  in  use  for  eleven  months,  the  bearings 
were  taken  apart  and  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  the  inspection 
which  followed  revealed  them  to  be  in  as  good  condition  as  when 
they  were  first  applied.  They  required  no  expense  for  repairs 
or  lubrication  during  the  entire  period. 

"The  bearing  itself  is  not  complicated.  It  is  simple  in  its 
manufacture  and  assembling,  and  can  be  applied  to  any  standard 
railroad  truck,  without  necessitating  any  changes  to  be  made 
on  the  trucks. 

"It  is  claimed  that  the  use  of  these  bearings  will  not  only 
reduce  the  friction,  but  will  make  it  easier  to  start  trains,  and  to 
maintain  speed  when  once  started;  that  lighter  power  may  be 
utilized,  together  with  such  other  incidental  reductions  in  costs 
as  a  lower  wear  and  tear  of  rails  and  right-of-way.  Incidentally, 
the  argument  is  advanced  for  it  that  greater  tonnage  may  be 
handled  during  the  winter  months,  when  it  is  customary  to  cut 
down.  There  being  no  waste,  or  practically  none,  with  respect 
to  lubrication,  a  formidable  saving  is  anticipated  in  this  item 
also. 

"Tho  car  which  has  been  equipped  with  the  Stafford  bearings 
has  invariably  attracted  with'  attention  among  railroad  workers, 
and  success  has  been  predicted  for  the  company  from  many 
quarters,  among  people  who  know." 
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WEAK  EYES  AND  HIGH  PRICES 

HIGHER  PRICES  for  ;i)l  manufactured  articles  are  to 
some  exieni  the  result  of  poor  eyesighl  among  the 
workers  who  make  them,  says  Reginald  C.  Augustine, 

president  emeritus  of  the  American  Optometric  Association, 
writing  in  Trained  Men  (Scranton,  I'a.).  Defective  eyes,  he 
asserts,  definitely  increase  the  costs  of  manufacture.  That 
the  eyes  are  the  hardest  worked  of  all  the  organs  is  asserted 
i.\  Dr.  George  M.  Gould.  Quoting  this,  Mr.  Augustine  adds  that 
the  strain  of  modern  civilized  life  falls  most  hea\il\  upon  them. 
Our  forefathers  were  herdsmen  and  farmers — living  outdoors. 
They  seldom  used  their  eyes  at  close  range,  a  work  for  which  the 
human  eye  is  not  adapted.  Constant  use  of  the  eves  at  close 
range  and  almost  constant  exposure  to  glare  from  street,  side- 
walk, or  building,  or  from  high-powered  electric  lights,  all  expose 
Mi"  eves  to  terrific  strain.   He  goes  on: 


"  Much  has  been  said  and  written  in 
recent  years  about  industrial  waste. 
Herbert  Hoover  blames  the  employer 
for  half  the  huge  national  loss  due  to 
waste  in  industrial  life,  at  the  same 
time  charging  the  workman  with  2."> 
per  cent,  of  the  total  loss. 

"Defective  vision  and  faulty  illumi- 
nation are  two  of  the  chief  causes  of 
lowered  production  in  industry.  The 
more  close  the  work  we  do,  the  more 
we  suffer  from  eye-strain.  This  basic 
truth  has  been  effectively  set  forth  by 
Dr.  George  M.  Gould,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  has  developed  a  list  of  1 14  trades 
or  callings,  arranged  in  proportion  to 
i  he  amount  of  eye-strain  found  in  each 
group.  This  list  is  the  result  of  more 
than  thirty  years  of  investigation.  It 
begins  with  the  trapper,  hunter,  and 
farmer,  men  who  seldom  use  their  eyes 
at  close  range,  and  ends  with  the  dia- 
mond polisher,  a  trade  requiring  con- 
stant use  of  the  eyes.  Common  laborers 
are  mentioned  as  No.  7;  carpenters,  43; 
machinists,  49;  blacksmiths,  56;  boot, 
shoe,  and  leather  workers,  (i-3;  spinners 
and  weavers,  69;  boilermakers,  80; 
lathe  workers,  89;  jewelry  makers,  100; 
sewing  women  and  men — tailors,  108;  cutting,  dye,  and  cutters. 
Ill;  etchers,  112;  and  diamond  polishers,  114;  these  latter  being 
at  the  very  top  of  the  list. 

"A  blinded  boilermaker  or  blinded  machinist  would  be  a  drug 
on  the  labor  market — no  employer  would  want  him,  but  there  are 
tens  of  thousands  of  half-blind  and  quarter-blind  industrial 
workers  who  grope  around  in  semi-twilight,  a  hazard  to  them- 
selves and  to  their  fellow-workmen. 

"Men  with  defective  eyes  are  more  subject  to  injuries  in 
industrial  life  t  han  are  those  wit  h  keen  vision.  A  large  proportion 
of  our  factory  workers  have  defective  vision. 

"The  eyes  of  one  thousand  workers  in  Toronto  were  examined. 
At  the  working  distance  only  138  had  normal  vision;  4(50  had 
slight,  visual  defects,  while  40S,  or  41  per  cent.,  had  faulty  eye- 
sight which  interfered  with  their  work  and  necessitated  glasses 
Only  127  of  these  were  already  wearing  suitable  glasses  yielding 
normal  balanced  vision. 

'"A  careful  examination  was  made  of  10,000  industrial  and 
commercial  workers,  active  in  their  work,  and  supposedly  in 
first-class  physical  condition;  53  percent,  showed  defective  vision. 

"A  few  months  ago  a  terrible  railroad  wreck  occurred  at 
Porter,  Ind.  At  the  coroner's  inquest  it  was  learned  that  the 
engineer  at  fault  had  been  taken  out  of  service  some  time  prior 
to  the  wreck  on  account  of  defective  vision. 

".Many  workmen  are  accused  of  inefficiency  and  carelessness 
w  hen  it  is  a  plaincase  of  eye-strain.  There  is  an  intimate  relation- 
ship between  the  eyes  and  the  other  organs  of  the  body.  When 
the  eyes  are  defective  they  will  use  much  more  nerve  force  than 
they  should.  We  often  find  cases  of  extreme  eye-strain  where  the 
eyes  are  robbing  the  stomach,  liver,  heart,  or  kidneys  of  their 
motive  power,  so  that  these  organs  can  not  function  properly. 

"Three  things  are  vastly  needed:  First,  an  educational  program 
carrying  to  the  workmen  a  definite  message  relative  to  the  value 


of  keen  vision  and  the  importance  of  proper  care  of  the  eyes. 
Second,  vision  Burveys  in  shop  and  factory  in  order  that  the  em- 
ployer may  know  the  capacity  of  hi-  nun.  Third,  more  attention 
to  the  proper  illumination  of  -hops  and  factor;. 

"Vision  surveys,  which  are  now  being  made  in  many  of  the 
large  factories,  indicate  the  great  need  for  this  type  of  work  which 
will  mean  so  much  io  all  concerned.  I  can  not  too  strongly  urge 
the  importance  of  vision  tests  in  all  industrial  plants.  These  can 
easily  be  arranged  through  the  eyesighl  specialists  who  live  in 
the  city  where  the  plant  may  be  located,  and  a  test  can  be 
made  right  in  the  factory  at  small  outlay. 

"With  reference  to  proper  illumination,  we  have  found  thai 
by  the  expenditure  of  from  :!4  of  a  per  cent,  to  1  per  cent,  of  the 
pay-roll,  the  illumination  of  'Ik-  plant  may  be  bo  improved  that 
the  production  of  the  factory  may  be  increased  from  5  to  10  per 
cent.  Nothing  so  surely  lowers  factory  production  a-  doe-  faulty 
illumination,  either  natural  or  artificial.  With  reference  to  the 
former,  the  skylight  type  of  illumination  i-  far  the  best,  ;i- 
tliroiigh  that  method  we  get  a  thorough  diffusion  of  light  with- 
out shadows.  In  considering  artificial 
lighting,  ii  i-  a  problem  for  an  illumi- 
nating engineer,  of  course,  the  chief 
difficulty  being  a  proper  diffusion  of 
lighl  and  the  elimination  of  shadows. 

"The  efficiency  and  health  of  work- 
ei  -  iii  any  concern   may  undoubted! 
be   unproved   by    proper  attention   to 
the     examination     and     care     of     the 
eyes. 

"Everybody  knows  industry  is  sick. 
No  one  agree-  a-  to  just  what  ails  it — 
the  doctors  have  fallen  out.  Sometimes 
the  patient  refuses  to  admit  his  mal- 
ady. "  We  have  had  everything  but  an 
autopsy.  Every  one  is  willing  to  ven- 
ture an  opinion,  and  no  one  is  ready 
with  a  remedy.  I  am  convinced  tha- 
faulty  illumination  and  defective  i 
are  two  of  the  great  factors  that  mu.-i 
be  reckoned  with,  if  we  are  to  put  in- 
dustry on  a  higher  plane  of  efficiency, 
and  that  the  periodical  examination 
of  the  eyes  of  all  the  employee-  would 
yield  large  dividends  upon  the  outlay.' 


I'O   KEEP  THE   BOX   FROM   HEATING. 
Car  wheel  with  roller  bearings. 


TELEPHONIC    BACTERIA— A 

assuring     investigation      in     Chicago 
reveals  the  fact   that  the  number  of   bacteria  on  public   tele- 
phone   transmitters   are    so    few   that    it    "does    not    reprea 
a    serious    situation."     Sterilization    and    disinfection    brought 
about  by  cleanliness  and  by  chemical  and  mechanical  ages 
have    been    introduced    into    many    aspects   of   everyday    life, 
says  a  writer  in  The  .Journal  of  tht  American  Medical  Associai 
(Chicago),      lie  continues: 

"With  this  thought  in  mind  we  refer  to  a  recent  investigation 
by  Saelhof  in  Chicago  on  the  bacterial  content  of  telephone-. 
It  has  been  frequently  asked  whether  or  nor  they  can  transmit 
disease.  The  epidemics  of  respiratory  diseases  have  made 
the  inquiry  more  pertinent  in  the  case  of  instruments  used  daily 
by  thousands  of  persons  in  public  places.  Cultures  prepared 
from  the  receivers  and  transmitters  of  ninety-four  representative 
telephones  located  in  public  booths  enabled  Saelhof  to  isolate 
various  pathogenic  bacteria.  One-sixth  of  the  instruments 
harbored  hemolytic  streptococci:  diphtheria  bacilli  were  pn  s- 
ent  in  '_'  per  cent.  In  comparison  with  the  transmitters  the 
receivers  showed  very  few  pathogenic  microorganisms.  This 
discovery  does  not  represent  a  serious  situation,  and  one  can 
scarcely  believe  that  the  telephone  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  transmission  of  disease  as  it  does  of  human  word-. 
Saelhof  conservatively  concludes  that  however  slight  the  danger, 
the  point  is  worthy  of  recognition  that  the  telephone  is  an  instru- 
ment on  which  dangerous  bacteria  are  commonly  deposited  and 
there  continue  to  live  f OI  some  time.  The  source  of  infected 
material  should  be  known,  and  a-  a  possible  danger  under  certain 
conditions  should  be  given  proper  consideration.  Whether 
sterilization  of  the  instruments  should  be  practised  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  virulent    organisms  may   be   debatable,  but 

question  can  not   be  overlooked." 
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SCULPTURAL  FANTASIES  TO  LIFT  AFTER- WAR  GLOOM 


A  PIONEER  in  the  fantastic  and  the  grotesque, 
is  what  Henry  McBride,  the  ar1  critic,  calls  Renee 
.  Prahar,  the  sculptor.  And  a  New  York  gallery  is  show- 
ing so  much  of  her  work  as  to  support  i  li»'  attribution.  Of  course 
we  have  had  sculptors  who  have  essayed  the  grotesque,  "in  more 
or  less  clandestine  fashion."  as  Mr.  McBride  admits:  but  from 


■■ 


Courtesj  ol  the  Kingon  Galleries. 

<IMI\N    GUARDIANS   OF    THE    HEARTH. 
"Rusted   iron   monkeys,   prodigously  clever." 


the  amount  of  herproducl  in  i  his  particular  field—  the  result,  we 
are  told,  of  five  years  of  work  -Miss  Prahar  has  taken  a  field  all 
to  herself.  Lea\  ing  out  of  account  a  few  portraits,  which,  by  the 
way.  are  far  from  convent  ional  sculpl  lire,  "  there  is  a  strain  of  1 1n- 
fantastic  in  all  her  decorative  work."  and  it  is  this,  says  Mr.  Mc- 
Bride, "that  makes  me  look  with  expectation  upon  her  career." 
We  need  grotesques  in  America,  asserts  this  critic  in  his  introduc- 
tion to  the  catalog;  "we  need  the  fantastic  touch,  we  need  the 
spirit  of  play  in  order  to  have  an  art."  It  is  a  thing,  he  thinks, 
that  our  war-ridden  peoples  are  asking  for  "and  for  God's  sake 
quickly — a  little  play!"  Something  more  he  finds  necessary  to 
say  in  order  to  make  clear  this  lack  among  us: 

"Meredith  was  right  in  putting  a  high  and  intellectual  value 
upon  comedy  and  in  judging  society  by  the  kind  of  comedy  it 
inspired.  Ruskin  lived  just  long  enough  to  have  seen  the  gro- 
tesques that  add  a  peculiar  glory  to  his  own  epoch,  those  of 
Aubrey  Beardsley,  but  there  is  no  hint  that  upon  his  deathbed  he 
reversed  his  opinion  'which  was  a  tear  of  the  grotesque;  a  fear 
even  of  play)." 

Mr.  McBride  is  "not  so  surprized  that  Miss  Prahar  should  do 


grotesques  as  that  this  form  of  expression   should  be  so  late  in 
arriving  in  America,"  for — 

"The  conventional  methods  and  restrictions  of  the  usual 
sculptors  are  so  foreign  to  her  style  that  one  might  imagine  she 
had  never  heard  their  language,  but  in  reality  she  has  been  sub- 
jected, as  they  have,  to  the  influence  of  the  Paris  art  schools. 
The  fact  is  she  has  an  e.\plorin»'  mind  as  well  as  a  quick  one. 
A  theme  suggests  itself  instant ly  to  her  in  some  peculiarly  indi- 
vidual material.  Airs.  Cyril  Hatch's  portrait,  a  lead  intaglio 
set  in  ebony,  has  such  unexpected  lights,  due  to  its  treatment  and 
material,  that  the  most  Ruskinian  observer  is  forced  to  take  it 
with  Latin  playfulness.  The  Baroness  de  Meyer  in  fasceted  red 
marble-is  possibly  cubistic ,  but  certainly  like  the  lady,  and  certainly 
amusing.  Madame  Nazimova  appears  twice  in  Miss  Prahar's 
collection*and  in  the  fantastic  version  appears  her  livid  best. 
But  the  pewter,  silver,  black  basalt,  colored  marbles  and  carved 
wood  of  Miss  Prahar,  that  seem  so  original  to  her  American  eon- 
temporaries  brought  up  upon  Carrara  pur  et  simple,  pale  beside 
a  series  of  rooms  that  are  now  being  shown  for  the  first  time. 
These  Avill  be  the  true  test  of  the  capacity  of  New  Yorkers  for 
playfulness.  Certainly  they  would  have  entertained  Wagner's 
orginal  friend,  the  late  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria,  who  went  far 
along  the  road  to  satirical  expression,  before  his  own  little  society 
blew  up.  The  entrance  hall,  for  instance,  is  a  'Monkey  Room' 
in  purple,  blue  and  cerise,  with  carved  monkeys  in  control  of  all 
the  fittings.  The  novel  fireplace  is  arranged  so  that  a  thin 
curtain  of  water  falls  in  front  of  the  fire  into  a  pool  that  reflects 
the  fames.  Startling?  Don't  be  provincial!  Remember  that 
the  war  is  over  and  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  period. 
The  andirons,  it  should  be  noted,  are  rusty  iron  monkeys,  prodi- 
giously clever,  and  worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  the  Japanese. 

"The  '  Breakfast  Room, '  which  is  ablaze  with  brilliant  enamels, 
upon  a  golden  ground,  boasts  also  a  'new'  fireplace,  in  which 
water  descends  oxer  the  surface  of  the  side  carvings  of  the 
mantel  and  again  forms  a  pool  before  the  fire.  The  decorations 
in  this  room  are  from  bird  motifs,  reliefs  of  flamingoes,  and  other 
feathered  creatures  dear  to  the  colorists.  .  .  .  The  third  is  a 
'Music  Room'  decorated  with  panels  in  relief,  illustrating 
1 L' Aprhs-midi  d'un  Faune.'  Miss  Prahar  was  inspired  by  the  fa- 
mous production  of  the  Ballet  Russe,  which,  however,  she  has  not 
followed  literally — but  then,  neither  did  Debussy  follow  Mal- 
larme's  text,  nor  did  Diaghilef  stick  literally  to  Debussy.  Amer- 
icans, after  they  got  safely  over  their  first  uncertainties  in  regard 
to  the  joyous  paganism  of  this  ballet,  loved  it;  and  the  free  in 
mind  and  pure  at  heart  will  again  enjoy  it  in  Miss  Prahar's 
panels.  It  is  intended  ultimately  that  the  panels  be  carved  in 
wood — hence  the  amusing  treatment  of  the  trees;  and  the 
lighting,  which  is  dramatic,  is  doubtless  a  fruit  of  Miss  Prahar's 
own  experiences  in  the  theater. 

"Miss  Prahar  was  on  the  stage  nine  years.  For  four  years,  she 
played  leading  ingenue  parts  with  the  late  Richard  Mansfield, 
taking  that  famous  actor's  last  'curtain'  with  him.  Even  during 
this  stage  of  her  career,  however,  she  had  sculpture  in  mind, 
and  was  constantly  doing  plastic  sketches  for  the  amusement  of 
her  fellow  artists." 

The  idea  of  the  monkey  room  is  bizarre  enough  to  make  the 
ordinary  person  cling  for  safely  to  his  Ruskin  before  he  lets  go 
and  swings  out  on  the  branch  with  Miss  Prahar's  favorites. 
Perhaps  Marion  Storm,  writing  in  the  New  York  Evening  Pod, 
will  be  an  added  help  to  the  timorous: 

"Nothing  could  seem  stranger  in  description — to  prove  so.' 
beautiful  when  seem — than  the  'monkey  room,'  one  of  three] 
interiors  which  will  form  part  of  an  exhibition  of  her  works,  to 
take  place  soon.  Miss  Prahar  is  very  fond  of  monkeys,  and  of 
all  animals.  She  returns  from  Bronx  Park  with  keen  memories 
of  their  decorative  possibilities,  and  thereupon  preserves  them 
in  limewood,  painted  in  brilliant  cobalt,  as  the  dominant  theme 
of  an  entrance  hall.     Brooding  blue  monkeys  on  columns  stand 
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at  the  door.  One  crouches  over  to  hold  a  gorgeous  purple  lamp- 
shade, gazing  down  on  a  simian  brother  below.  The  blue  monkey 
motive  rules  a  striking  fireplace.  The  walls  of  the  room  arc  in 
cerise.     Yd  the  effect  is  a  peaceful  oik — slumberous,  rich,  tropical. 

"Despite  their  cobalt,  complexions  and  lively  nature,  the  mon- 
keys are  not  at  all  intrusive.  They  provide  the  sidelights,  the 
console  table,  the  andirons,  shovel,  tongs  and  poker,  bul  the  most 
original  members  of  the  troupe  are  the  twenty-seven  little  mon- 
keys that  edge  the  mantelpiece.  They  carry  out  a  charming  idea 
of  Miss  Prahar's  own — the  combination  of  water  and  fire  in  interior 
decoration.  From  their  mouths  pour  little  jets  of  water,  which, 
crossing  one  another  before  t  he  flames,  produce  liny  rainbows  and 
fascinating  play  of  colored  lights  as  they  drop  into  a  blue  trough 
that  is  placed  in  front  of  the  hearth,  where  the  fender  would  be. 

"  Water  and  fire  are  harmonized  in  different  fashion  in  the  '  bird 
room,'  for  here  the  fountain  fireplace  is  done  in  glowing  yellow, 
with  strange  birds  1  hat  never  dwelt  on  land  or  in  air,  standing  on 
either  side  and  looking  as  tho  they  were  sleepily  hoping  for 
their  prey  to  arrive  in  t  he  veil  of  water  that  falls  slowly  down  past 
these  j)anels,  to  catch  the  firelight  as  it  lies  in  the  hearthstone 
pool.  Birds  and  dragonflies  in  green,  deep  blue,  vermilion,  and 
orange,  enjoy  themselves  on  the  window  boxes.  The  golden  and 
orange  bird  room  is  as  vivid  as  the  hall  of  monkeys  is  somnolent.  .  .  . 

"When,  in  war  time,  Miss  Prahar  was  asked  to  do  a  statue  to 
be  sold  for  the  soldiers,  she  did  not  choose  a  portrait  or  any  theme 
profound  and  sad.  She  did  a  group  of  monkeys  and  they  were 
greatly  appreciated.  She  can  remember  tiger  and  monkey  anat- 
omy, and  does  not  require  the  living  models  in  her  studio,  which 
would  be  inconvenient." 

In  her  decorative  ideas,  says  the  New  York  Times  art  critic, 
Ronee  Prahar  "belongs  to  the  present  moment,  which  means 
that  she  harks  back  to  the  eighteenth  century  for  monkey  and 


important  thing  about  Miss  Prahar's  decorations  is  that  she 
shows  how  an  interior  may  be  harmonized  with  architecture  on 
the  one  side  and  fabrics  on  the  other  by  means  of  polychrome 
sculpture.     Also,  her  treatment  of  material  is  interesting.     By 


A  MODERN   BABY. 

RenSe  Prahar  can  express  the  pudginess  of  babyhood,  as  in  this  bust 
of  Rutherford  Hatch,  as  well  as  the  sophistication  of  maturity. 


parrot  themes  and  interprets  them  in  color  of  Bohemian  inten- 
sity."     Adding: 

"It  might  not  be  pleasant  for  a  lady  from  Woollett,  Mass.,  to 
breakfast  daily  in  the  little  orange-and-yellow  breakfast  room 
with  its  fountain  fireplace  and  bathing  birds,  or  play  even  her 
Debussy  in  the  music  room  with  its  galloping  fauns,  but  Woollett. 
Mass..  is  a  very  small  spot  on  the  American  ma))  to-day;  and  the 


A  STUDY   OF  NAZIMOVA. 

Carved  by  t  lie  clever  chisel  of  Reiiee  Prahar. 


her  repeated  polishing*  she  has  given  a  portrait  in  lead  tho 
moonlight  glow  of  old  pewter.  And  her  marbles  have  variety 
due  to  the  legitimate  devices  of  cutting  and  polishing." 


FORGOTTEN  STARS— A  London  actress  of  the  first  rank. 
Miss  Marie  Lohr.  who  is  now  playing  in  New  Fork,  emphasizes 
the  Lnfrequencies  of  such  visits  in  recent  years.  "By  playgoers 
of  another  generation,"  says  the  New  York  Herald,  "the  season 
which  did  not  bring  the  annual  immigration  from  European 
stages  was  held  to  suffer  from  that  lack  of  brilliancy  which  is  the 
misfortune  of  all  functions  lacking  the  presence  of  notable 
foreigners."  Perhaps  the  devotion  we  once  paid  actors  is  now 
transferred  to  lecturers.     Our  past  is  thus  reviewed: 

"London  sent  many  players  here,  none  of  them  in  recent 
years  more  warmly  awaited  than  Henry  Irving  and  Ellen  Terry. 
Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  was  a  frequent  visitor,  and  in  later  years 
Lena  Ashwell.  Phyllis  Neilson  Terry  and  Marie  Tempest  have 
been  applauded  in  the  United  States  with  a  warmth  that  varied 
according  to  the  popularity  of  the  plays  they  appeared  in. 
Beerbohm  Tree.  E.  S.  Willard,  John  Hare.  Johnston  Forbes 
Robertson  came  frequently  during  the  earlier  epoch. 

"These  were  stars  of  the  London  stage.  If  there  are  actors 
of  equal  popularity  seen  there  to-day,  they  do  not  visit  these 
shores.  Martin  Harvey  appears  frequently  in  Canada,  bul  he 
has  never  repeated  Ids  visits  to  this  city. 

"  The  Continental  stage  used  annually  to  send  its  represent  a  t  i\  es. 
None  was  ever  as  successful  in  bringing  the  French  and  American 
stages  into  complete  sympathy  as  was  Sarah  Bernhardt.  .  .  . 

"It  may  be  that  there  have  been  fewer  really  distinguished 
players  abroad  in  recent  years.  The  absence  of  foreign  virtuosos, 
however,  is  as  likely  to  be  due  to  the  shift  of  public  interest  from 
the  actor  to  the  play.  Whatever  their  nationality  may  be. 
sta^e  artists  know  that  without  a  play  of  the  first  class  it  is  use- 
less to  attempt  to  conquer  our  stage.  Lack  of  really  tine  plays 
rather  than  the  scarcity  of  good  actors  to-day  makes  the  \isits 
of  the  famous  foreigners  infrequent." 
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ENGLAND'S  YOl  N€   MUSICAL  ANARCH 

A  BELGIAN  BORN  IX  FRANCE  and  educated  in  Eng^ 
land,  where  lie  is  finally  naturalized,  ma\  be  supposed  fco 
be  a1  least  two-thirds  something  else  beside  English. 
But  Eugene  Goossens.  the  composer,  is  heralded  as  English 
and  his  accomplishment  is  gratefully  added  to  the  modern 
iry  of  English  music.  The  rather  small  doses  of  him  that 
have  been  administered  in  the  Symphony  Orchestra  programs 
under  Mr.  Coates's  direction  do  not  label  him  so  much  English 
.-  Russian,  or  at  :  s1  Eclectic  He  "cares  naught  for  the  Gil- 
bertian  advice  to  "lie  early  English  ere  it  is  too  late.'  He  pre- 
fers to  school  his  soul  into  the  future  far  as  human  eye  can  see." 
observes  Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson  of  the  New 
York  Herald.  In  a  recenl  Symphony  con- 
cert lour  little  pieces  labeled  "Dance 
Memories"  were  played,  and  the  analytic 
-■•ription  of  them  by  Mr.  Henderson  ma\ 
give  some  bewildered  listener  an  idea  of 
how  the  modern  composer  sets  about  get- 
ting his  dissonance-;  thai  plague  the  simple 
lover  of  "tunes": 

"The  program  notes  informed  us  that  in 
the'Dancc  Memorii  s,'  while  the  other  parts 
were  written  in  the  key  of  A  those  of  the 
bassoons,  violas,  cellos,  basses,  harp  and 
tympani  were  in  E  flat.  This  cruel  divorce- 
ment of  the  violins  from  the  rest  of  the 
strings  may  have  presented  an  extraordinary 
appearance  on  the  printed  page,  but  to  the 
ear  lln  family  quarrel  offered  no  evidence 
of  more  violent  discord  than  that  to  be 
heard  in  music  of  the  hen  after  written 
without  any  ke\    signatures  at  all. 

"As  for  tympani  in  E  flat,  these  indeed 
ar<  exotic  plants  in  the  instrumental  garden. 
To  write  for  a  double  bass  in  E  Hat  when 
the  violins  play  in  A  may  mean  nothing 
except  more  trouble  for  the  readers  of  one 
or  the  other:  but  if  they  all  do  play  in  A  the 
tympani  keep  honestly  to  'their  two  or  three 
tones  in  E  flat,  the  hearer  may  taste  of  those  splendid  dissonances 
which  smite  the  palate  of  the  ear  as  aloes  smite  the  tongue. 
And  all  the  world  knows  that  we  are  tired  of  sugary  music  steal- 
ing along  the  auditory  nerves  like  molasses  from  a  faucet.  At 
any  rate  Mr.  Goossens 's  'Conceits'  were  mighty  pungent  and 
tilled  with  orchestral  whimsies  winch  justified  the  title,  so  that 
when  he  fell  with  a  cold,  hard  thud  at  the  end  to  the  shopworn 
device  of  parodying  the  wry-necked  squeak  of  a  piccolo,  with 
the  coarse  snort  of  a  tuba,  some  hearers  must  have  felt  a  shock 
run  down  their  spines  and  whispered  to  themselves,  'so  Ariel 
consorts  with  Caliban  at  last.""' 

sin.-.  Mr.  Goossen-  i-  looked  upon  as  the  bright  particular  star 
..f  m..l.  in  English  music,  we  welcome  the  acquaintance  the 
English  Bookman  enables  us  to  make  with  him.  We  find  he  was 
born  no  longer  ago  than  1893,  and  that  his  father  has  been  "the 
well-known  Carl  Rosa  opera  conductor."'  He  studied  music  in 
Bruges,  then  in  Liverpool,  and  hnallyat  the  Royal  College  of  Music 
in  London  before  becoming  \  iolinist  in  theQueen's  Hall  Orchestra 
under  sir  Henry  Wood.     Mr.  A    Eaglefield  Hull  write-: 

"Then  he  acquired  his  marvelous  knowledge  of  everj  sound 
in  the  orchestra,  from  the  shrillest  note  of  the  piccolo  to  the 
lowesl  depths  of  the  eontra-fagotto  and  bass- tuba;  there  he  could 
not  fail  to  gain  much  knowledge  of  the  baton,  and,  what  counts 
fir  more,  of  the  conducting  of  rehearsals  in  a  general  way. 
That  there  are  no  concomitant  evils  from  playing  in  an  orchestra, 
Goossens  is  a  convincing  example.  For  keenness,  enthusiasm, 
sensitiveness  and  sweet  sanity  lie  is  unsurpassed.  Toward 
the  end  of  lOlo  Sir  Thomas  Beecham  invited  him  to  conduct 
Stanford's  The  Critic.'  and  this  lie  did  so  successfully  that  he 
became  Beecham 's  right-hand  man.  conducting  regularly  at 
Drury  Lane,  the  Aldwyeh,  and  in  the  provinces.  Orchestral 
coin-,  rts  also  fell  to  his  lot.  and  al  the  Manchester.  Leeds,  Brad- 
ford and  Liverpool  festivals  lie  i-  ever  a  popular  conductor. 
Finally,  hi-  conducting  of  an  all-British  program  at  the  British 


EUGENE   GOOSSENS. 

Who    has  internationalized  British 
music  through  bis  own  compositions. 


Music  Soci<  t\  -  1920  Congress,  and  at  his  own  special  concerts 
of  contemporary  music,  set  the  seal  on  his  growing  reputation, 
and  <  stablished  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  living  conductors, 
with  a  special  flair  for  contemporary  music." 

Mr.  Hull  does  not  dwell  long  on  Goossens 's  early  compositions. 
He  even  calls  the  "Pour  Conceits"  that  Mr.  Henderson  de- 
scribes "little  more  than  jokes."  We  find  that  a  note  "half 
humorous,  half  savage  is  heard  in  his  setting  of  H.  R.  Barber's 
"The  Curse,'  a  character  -ketch  of  Spanish  vagabondage."  Iu 
The  Eternal  Rhythm"  he  has  "acquired  a  new  language 
and    a    deeper   feeling."     We  read: 

The  work  is  based  on  one  of  the  prose  'dance  dramas' 
of  Terence  Gray,  a  young  poet  whose  work 
lies  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  mime- 
drama.  The  poem  treats  of  the  elemental 
rhythm  of  all  visible  and  invisible  natural 
forces  and  the  responsive  emotional  -vibra- 
tions which  it  awakes  in  the  soul  of  the  un- 
fettered and  fully  developed  human  being. 
A  long  introductory  movement,  suggestive 
of  the  intense  stillness  of  mountains,  lakes 
and  for.st-.  contains  the  principal  theme. 
Nature's  Ca.U.'  The  'Eternal  Melody,' 
heard  at  hist  quietly,  gradually  increases  in 
volume  and  intensity  until,  heralded  by  a 
dominating  trombone  theme,  it  reaches  the 
climax  in  the  'Colossal  Rhythm  of  the 
Suns.'  The  music  then  subsides,  and  the 
human  response  begins,  with  dance-subjects 
in  7-4  and  ">-4  times.  This  also  achieves  a 
tremendous  climax,  and  an  epilog  closes 
the  work  in  the  opening  mood  of  tranquil 
yet  everlasting  movement.  It  is  in  this 
piece  that  Goossens  has  come  nearest  to 
the  human  note  which  is  such  an  important 
element  in  all  truly  great  art.  Bach.  Beetho- 
ven, Strauss.  Scriabin,  Stravinsky,  all  have 
it,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  loom  more  and 
more  in  the  future  pieces  of  Goossens.  A 
fairly  safe  augury  for  this  increasing  human- 
ism may  be  founded  on  the  evidences  of  his 
recent  lectures  for  the  British  Music  Society, 
iu  which  he  has  shown  himself  singularly 
facile  in  placing  himself  en  rapport  with  all  kinds  of  audiences. 
His  little  brochure  on  'Modern  Tendencies  in  Music'  published 
by  the  Arts  League  of  Service  is  quite  one  of  the  best  descrip- 
tions of  the  aims  of  the  various  modern  movements  in  music. 

"Tin  'Hommage  a  Debussy'  for  piano,  written  iu  1920  and 
just  published,  is  a  short  threnody  in  the  style  of  Stravinsky's 
'Symphonies  (chords)  for  Wind  Instruments.'  The  Goossens 
setting  is  less  poignant,  and  quite  acceptable,  being  east  in  the 
mold  of  Scriabin 's  last  Preludes:  whereas  the  St ravinsky  piece 
is  an  outrage  on  the  lamented  composer  whom  it  impudently 
claims  tc  commemorate. 

"Despite  all  these  brilliant  and  interesting  works.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  Goossens 's  best  work  has  still  to  come.  He  has 
youth  and  physique  on  his  side.  He  has  passed  through  one 
stage  after  another  so  pgoperly,  even  primly,  thoroughly  ac- 
quiring everything  new  (even  if  it  doesn't  matter  much,  like 
the  straussian  chords  in  the  'Cello  Rhapsody')  that  he  has  by 
now  mastered  all  there  is  to  master  in  technique — pointillist 
orchestration.  Villemin's  planes,  Strauss 's  unrelated  chords, 
Schbnberg's  expressional  polyphony,  and  so  on.  There  is 
nothingmore  for  him  to  do  now  but  speak  strongly  out  of  himself." 

By  way  of  summary  we  read: 

"The  earliest,  and  I  believe  the  best,  way  of  getting  to  know' 
Goossens's music  lies  through  the  piano  pieces,  and  his  four  con- 
tributions to  this  medium  roughly  correspond  to  the  chief  phas  s 
of  his  musical  evolution — ' Concert  Study'  (1915),  the  brilliant 
legerdemain  stage:  'Kaleidoscope'  (1917-18),  the  French  phas,-; 
Nature  Poems'  (1919b  the  Stravinskiaii  phase;  and  'Hommage 
a  Debussy'  G920).  a  post-impressionist  admiration  of  the  great 
leader  of  French  musical  impressionism.   .   .  . 

"A  love  of  other  arts  besides  his  own  special  one  has  kept 
him  keenly  alive  to  modern  movements,  and  a  genial  and 
generous  nature  has  enabled  him  to  make  the  best  of  his  operatic 
and  orchestral  experience  in  this  much-underrated  land  of  ours. 
where  others  would  have  succumbed." 
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REWARDING  A  NEGRO  FOR  INDICTING 
"CIVILIZATION" 

THE  NEGRO  WRITER,  RENE  MARAN,  has  been 
awarded  the  Prix  Goncourt.  No  French  author  would 
disdain  this  honor  should  it  befall  him,  and  no  membei 

of  the  colored  race  has  ever  won  this  distinction  before.  Maran's 
book,  "Batouala,"  is  described  as  "a  somber  picture  of  present- 
day  life  among  the  natives  of  the  French 
possessions  in  Central  Africa,"  where 
the  author  holds  a  government  post.  So 
far  remote  is  his  place  of  livelihood  lhat 
the  news  of  his  good  fortune  is  said  not 
yet  to  have  reached  him.  The  book  is 
more  a  series  of  sketches  than  a  novel, 
and  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Henri  de  Rignier,  he  found  a  publisher  at 
once  for  it.  Maran  was  then  in  Paris, 
and  departed  for  home,  doubtless  think- 
ing that  good  fortune  for  him  could  go 
no  further.  The  Academic  (ioncourt 
awards  an  annual  prize,  founded  by  the 
French  writer  whose  name  it  bears,  and 
the  awarding  committee  are  among  the 
most  celebrated  men  of  letters  in  France. 
When  the  matter  of  awarding  the  1921 
prize  came  to  a  vote,  says  a  writer  in  the 
New  York  Times  Book  Review  and  Maga- 
zine, the  result  was  five  votes  for  "Ba- 
touala" and  five  for  "Epithalaine,"  by 
Pierre  Chardonne.  According  to  the  rules, 
the  president  of  the  Academic  Goncourt 
has  the  deciding  vote  in  case  of  a  tie.     It 

was  thus  that  the  negro's  novel  won  over  a  work  that  is  re- 
ceiving much  praise  in  France,  and  also  outdistanced  the  suf- 
frage given  nine  other  books,  which  received  one  vote  each. 
Some  interesting  facts  about  the  author  and  his  book  are  here 
included: 

"The  winner  of  the  prize  is  the  first  member  of  the  colored  race 
to  whom  the  honor  has  come  since  the  institution  of  the  Prix 
(Ioncourt  in  1903.  He  is  also  the  first  writer  to  whom  it  has  been 
awarded  without  his  knowing  that  he  was  a  candidate  for  it. 

"Rene  Maran  was  born  thirty-four  years  ago  at  Bordeaux  in 
France.  Both  of  liis  parents  were  of  the  colored  race,  natives  of 
the  French  West  Indies ;  his  father  came  from  the  Island  of  A  Ear- 
tinique,  his  mother  from  the  Island  of  Guadeloupe.  While  still 
a  young  student,  ho  began  writing,  and  succeeded  in  getting  a 
number  of  poems  and  other  pieces  accepted  by  Le  Bcffroi  of 
Lille,  northern  France,  a  newspaper  noted  as  being  kindly  dis- 
posed toward  struggling  young  scribblers.  Later,  the  editors  of 
this  newspaper  brought  out  two  books  of  verse  by  young  Maran. 
entitled,  'La  Maison  de  Bonheur,'  and  'La  Vie  Interieuiv.'  It 
was  while  he  was  contributing  to  Le  Beffroi  that  Maran  became 
acquainted  with  M.  Marcel  Gahisto,  also  a  contributor. 

"Having  finished  his  studies,  the  young  writer  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  African  wilds  as  a  French  Colonial  official.  The 
post  where  (if  all  goes  well  with  the  mails)  tin*  news  of  the  honor 
conferred  upon  him  will  reach  the  lucky  novelist  some  time  in 
February,  is  Fort  Archamhault,  two  days'  journey  from  Lake 
Chad,  in  the  French  possessions  of  Northern  Central  Africa. 
There  are  eleven  French  officials  stationed  at  this  outpost  of 
civilization.  All  of  them,  except  Rene  Maran,  are  white  men. 
Until  he  wrote  'Batouala,'  the  work  of  the  young  writer  had 
attracted  little  attention  in  literary  or  other  circles,  and  the 
first  facts  about  the  author  of  'Batouala.'  accompanying  the 
news  of  the  award  of  the  prize,  were  meager.  Be  was  a  lover  of 
sport,  a  redoubtable  football  player,  one  newspaper  informed  its 
readers.  It  was  also  vouchsafed  that  Maran  was  fond  of  taking 
long  walks,  that  he  had  a  passionate  fondness  for  Africa  and  all 
things  African.  Surely,  the  W\x  (ioncourt  in  all  the  eighteen 
years  of  its  existence  was  never  conferred  upon  a  writer  about 
whom  so  little  was  known  by  those  conferring  it  and  their  fellow 
countrymen. 

"Batouala,1  its  author  states  in  his  preface,  is  merely  a  series 
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A  FRENCH  COLONIAL  NEGRO. 

Rene  Maran,  who  was  awarded  the  Goncourt 
prize  for  1921,  for  his  African  novel. 


of  etchings.  It  takes  its  name  from  one  of  the  principal  charac- 
ter--, a  petty  chieftain  of  the  region  of  Ubangi-Chari,  one  of  the 
four  subdivisions  comprised  in  French  Equatorial  Africa.  Batou- 
ala, surrounded  by  his  nine  wives,  bis  medicine  men,  his  hunters 
and  warriors,  lives  in  primitive;  fashion  in  one  of  several  villages 
over  which  he  holds  nominal  sway.  But,  tho  In-  seems  mon- 
arch of  all  he  surveys,  the  real  power  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
the  local  French  commandant  ami  his  native  gendarmerie.  The 
commandant  concerns  himself  scarcely  at  all  with  the  welfare  of 

the  natives,  and  is  presented  as  typical 
of  a  system  of  callous  oppression  and  in- 
justice on  the  pari  Of  French  Colonial 
officials  in  Africa,  which  is  dwelt  upon 
with  unsparing  frankness  by  Maran. 

"The  white  man.'  says  one  of  hia 
characters,  Batouala' 8  father,  'has  given 
us  only  three  things  worth  while  -the 
bed,  the  easy  chair,  and  absinthe.'  ' 

The  tale,  so  far  as  it  is  a  tale,  is  one  of 

primitive  love  and    hate.  The  value    of 

the  book  seems   to  be  in  its  accessory 

qualities  in  picturing  the  native  life  of 
Central  Africa. 

"There  is  a  description  of  a  great  na- 
tive dance  which  reveals  Rene  Maran  not 
only  a>  one  with  a  remarkable  fund  of 
original  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
negroes  of  whom  he  writes,  but  also  as  a 
writer  with  a  Zolaesque  capacity  for  parad- 
ing details  of  filth  and  degradation  and 
brutality  His  realism  is  unbounded;  at 
times  he  goes  to  lengths  before  which 
even  the  most  extreme  of  modern  French 
writers  might  hesitate.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  draws  pictures  of  the  African 
wilderness,  creates  an  atmosphere  of  va.-i 
spaces  and  silence  and  mystery  which  re- 
call W.  II.  Hudson  at  his  best.  And  always,  even  when  his 
Africans  are  dancing  and  reveling  at  their  maddest,  he  succeeds  in 
suggesting  the  unhappiness  that  besets  them,  the  sword  of 
Damocles  which  the  white  man  holds  suspended  over  their 
heads.  Haranguing  his  followers,  squatted  in  the  darkness 
about  him,  Batouala  exclaims: 

"'Thirty  moons  ago  we  used  to  be  paid  three  francs  for  each 
kilo  of  our  rubber.  Then,  suddenly,  -without  the  shadow  of  an 
explanation,  all  we  got  for  the  same  quantity  of  'banga'  was 
three-quarters  of  one  franc!  And  that  was  exactly  the  moment 
chosen  by  the  Governor  for  raising  our  tax  from  five  to  seven  and 
then  to  ten  francs! 

"'We  are  nothing  but  flesh  out  of  which  taxes  may  be  ground. 
We  are  nothing  but  beasts  of  burden.  Beasts?  Not  even  that ! 
The  white  man  will  feed  a  dog  and  care  for  a  horse.  But  we? 
We  are  less  than  these  animals,  we  are  lower  than  the  lowest. 
The  white  men  are  killing  us  slowly!" 

"And,  amid  the  murmurs  of  assenl  from  those  squatting  around 
their  chieftain,  the  cynical  old  father  of  Batouala  cries:  'Let  us 
whine  less  and  drink  more!'  He  call-  loudly  for  absinthe — there 
is  a  small  stock  of  it,  set  aside  for  Batouala  and  his  principal  fol- 
lowers. It  is  not  long  before  Batouala  and  his  fat  her  and  the  other 
principal  men  have  drunk  themselves  into  forgetfulness  on  the 
white  man's  beverage,  while  the  rest  of  the  tribesmen  are  dagger- 
ing about  under  the  influence  of  the  native  brew  of  millet  and 
fermented  corn.  The  night  ends  in  a  barbarous  and  bestial  orgy. 
"Maran  exhorts  the  literary  men  of  France  to  help  him  in  an 
effort  to  better  the  lot  of  the  blacks  in  French  Africa.  He  intends 
to  undertake  a  regular  campaign  in  behalf  of  the  colored  race,  he 
announces.  More  works  with  this  end  in  view  are  soon  to  come 
from  his  pen;  'The  Novel  of  the  Negro'  is  the  title  chosen  by  him 
for  one  of  these.  Headers  of  the  preface  to  '  Batouala'  will  harbor 
no  doubts  as  to  whether  M.  Maran  will  be  fearless  of  conven- 
tions and  unsparing  in  accusations  when  he  launches  the  cam- 
paign which  he  contemplates.     In  that  preface  he  writes: 

"'Civilization,  civilization — pride  of  the  Europeans  and  their 
charnel-house  of  innocents! — Rabindranath  Tagore,  tin  Hindu 
poet,  told  one  day  at  Tokyo,  what  you  really  were! 

"'You  build  your  kingdom  on  corpses.  Whatever  you  may 
wish,  whatever  you  may  do,  you  move  amid  lies.  At  sight  of  you, 
tears  spring  up,  pain  cries  out  You  are  the  force  which  downs 
right.  You  are  not  a  torch,  but  a  conflagration.  Whatever  you 
touch,  you  consume!  ' 


INDIA  REPORTED  GOING  DRY 


THE  BLESSINGS  OF  PROHIBITION  will  soon  be  en- 
joyed by  the  people  of  India,  declares  William  E. 
("'Pussyfoot")  Johnson,  who  recently  finished  a  ten 
weeks'  campaign  in  that  country,  and  found,  he  asserts,  over- 
whelming evidence  that  the  native  peoph  >  are  in  favor  of  end- 
ing the  liquor  traffic  and  thus  materially  aiding  toward  a  dry 
world  by  1950.  ■  During  his 
campaign  Mr.  Johnson  trav- 
eled 7,000  miles  and  delivered 
approximately  200  addresses, 
all  well  received,  he  reports. 
It  is  conceded  by  the  liquor 
interests,  as  well  as  by  the 
enemies  of  the  traffic,  that  the 
business  has  very  little  time  to 
live,  says  Mr.  Johnson,  and 
'this  seems  so  certain  that 
the  liquor  dealers  are  not  mak- 
ing a  serious  fight  to  defend 
their  interests.  Their  move- 
ments merely  are  in  the  direc- 
tion of  putting  off  the  fatal  dr\ 
day  as  long  as  possible.  The 
doom  of  the  traffic  is  sealed 
and  can  not  be  long  delayed." 
Under  the  Montagu-(  "helms- 
ford  Act  of  1919.  the  British 
Government  turned  over  to  the 
people  of  India  certain  subjects 
for  their  own  management. 
among  them  being  the  excise, 
which  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  provincial  assemblies.  In- 
experienced as  the  Indians  are 
in  legislative  matters,  they  are 
now.  we  are  told,  promoting 
prohibition  hi  every  legislative 
body.  The  situation  is  com- 
plicated by  the  caste  system, 
which  prevents  homogeneity, 
-ays  Mr.  Johnson  in  an  in- 
ters it  .v  with  Henry  Clay 
Poster  printed  in  the  New  York 
Christian  AdvocaU  (-Methodist). 
There  are  3.30,000,000  people 
in  India,  most  of  them  lhing 
in  700,000  villages,  and  speak- 
ing 160  languages  and  dia- 
lects. However,  there  are  ahcady  districts  Avhere  prohibition 
is  in  force.     According  to  the  interview: 

"The  Kingdom  of  Nepal,  with  5,000,000  inhabitants,  has 
been  under  virtual  prohibition  for  two  years  under  a  war  measure, 
and  a  fewr  months  ago  the  policy  was  made  permanent.  This 
step  was  taken  as  a  consequence  of  the  satisfactory  results 
noted  in  that  time.  No  liquor  can  be  sold  in  Nepal,  but  there 
is  no  clause  against  home  brew. 

"Nearly  two  years  ago  the  little  state  of  Paranpur  adopted 
the  dry  policy,  but  the  diminutive  size  of  the  state  makes  the 
effect  of  the  measure  very  small.  Recently  the  more  important 
and  progressive  state  of  Limbri  adopted  prohibition,  shutting 
up  ;t>  distillery  and  all  the  drink-shops,  and  prohibition  became 
-  tive  on  the  birthday  of   the  ruling  prince,   Thakur  Sahib 


By  courtesy  ol       i  he  Cfc 


INDIA    IS    READY  TO  GO   DRY." 

So  says      Pussyfoot"  Johnson,  shown  here  taking  a  lesson  in   Parsee 
from  Dhanjibhai  Dorabji  Gilder,  a  Parsee  teacher, 


Davdat  Singh.  When  I  was  there  he  entertained  me  as  a  gue.-t  ol 
the  state  and  showered  every  attention  and  courtesy  upon  me. 
Three  years  ago  the  state  of  Bhavanagar  adopted  a  scheme 
of  prohibition  by  which  a  certain  number  of  drink-shops  were 
to  be  closed  each  year  until  November  1,  1921,  when  complete 
prohibition  would  prevail.  Despite  the  death  of  the  Mahara- 
jah, whose  policy  this  was.  the  measure  has  been  adhered  to  by 

the  regent  and  prime  minister. 
Two  Moslem  Indian  states 
have  recently  adopted  partial 
prohibition.  The  first  of  these. 
Bhopal,  is,  by  the  way,  the  only 
state  of  Indiaruledbyawoman, 
••ailed  the  begum.  The  other, 
Hyderabad,  the  greatest  of  all 
Indian  states,  has  just  abol- 
ished all  revenue  from  the 
liquor  traffic,  because  it  is  re- 
garded as  tainted  money.  This 
preliminary  step  points  to  the 
ultimate  extinction  of  the  traf- 
fic, the  taxes  of  which  have 
been  pronounced  as  unclean 
(haram)  like  the  flesh  of  the 
pig  to  Mohammedans.  There 
is  a  population  of  13,500,000 
in  Hyderabad.  Yes,  India  is 
in  the  arena  of  prohibition  al- 
ready, and  the  inevitable  result 
will  come  about  in  due  time. 

' "  The  drinking  in  India,  es- 
pecially to  excess,  is  at  the  two 
extremes  of  society.  There 
are  those  who  are  too  high  up 
for  their  religion  to  touch  them, 
and  there  are  the  02.000,000 
outcast es  who  are  not  supposed 
to  know  anything  about  relig- 
ion or  morality,  anyway.  The 
rich  drink  European  liquor,  the 
outeastes  a  wine  called  toddy' 
(whence  our  word)  made  from 
the  sap  of  the  toddy  palm. 
Its  alcoholic  content  is  from 
three  to  eight  per  cent.,  but 
when  it  is  distilled,  it  is  fire. 

"Let   me   say  again,  'India 
is  ready  to  go  dry.'     The  over- 
whelming numbers  who  made 
my  coming  a  holiday  showed 
me  how  strong  is  the  sentiment 
against    liquor.       Missionaries 
there  have  told  me  that  local 
temperance   societies   are  now 
composed  of  native  Christians, 
Mohammedans  and  Hindus,  a 
thing  not  dreamed  possible  a 
few  years  ago.     You  see,   the 
Mohammedan  law  forbids  drinking  to  followers  of  the  prophet, 
and  Hindu  lav    likewise  prohibits,  but,  like  the  Bible,  neither 
is  100  per  cent,  effective. 

"Everywhere  in  India  I  met  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  even 
from  British  officials  who  are  bitterly  opposed  to  prohibition. 
One  of  them  said  to  me:  'I  was  in  England  when  you  wanted  to 
come  out  here,  and  I  tried  to  stop  you  because  I  was  against  you, 
but  now  that  you  are  here,  why,  I'll  do  anything  to  help  you.' 
Lord  Reading  entertained  me,  at  luncheon  at  Simla,  and  it  was 
a  dry  party.  But  there  were  some  dinners  given  me  which  were 
not.  This,  however,  made  me  no  less  ardent  in  pleading  for 
prohibition." 

It  is  gratifying  to  Americans,  writes  Mr.  Johnson  in  77/e 
Christian  Herald  (New  York),  to  know  that  the  beginnings  of 
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temperance  reform  in  India  wore  made  by  an  American  mis- 
sionary, Rev.  Ci  H.  A.  Dall,  a  short  time  before;  the  Civil  War. 
lie  was  assisted  by  Rev.  Mr.  Payn  and  Rev.  K.  S.  Macdonald, 
also  American  missionaries,  who  traveled  about  the  country 
soliciting  signers  to  temperance  pledges.  The  efforts  of  these 
American  missionaries  attracted  the  attention  and  support  of 
Indian  non-Christians,  and  the  Bengal  Temperance  Society  was 
the  first  of  its  kind  after  the  Army  Temperance  Association. 
Then;  are  now  280  dry  societies,  most  of  which  an;  non-Christian 
organizations.  But  "almost  to  a  man  the  Christian  missionary 
element  is  working  in  close  connection  with  them.  There  is 
not  an  American  missionary  in  India  who  is  not  a  total  abstainer, 
and  most  of  European  missionaries  are  also  total  abstainers, 
altho  some  of  the  British  missionaries  still  advocate  licensing 
l  he  liquor  traffic.  Every  religious  paper  in  India,  whatever  it 
may  be,  is  advocating  prohibition,  except  the  Catholic  Herald, 
which  is  opposing."     However,  writes  Mr.  Johnson, 

"  By  its  very  form  of  organization,  India  can  not  go  dry  as  a 
whole.  Her  national  legislative  body  has  no  power  to  enact 
a  prohibition  law,  because  the  excise  is  a  subject  transferred  to 
the  provinces,  and  each  province  must  act  for  itself.  Besides 
the  provinces,  there  are  about  700  independent  Indian  states, 
ranging  in  size  from  one  square  mile  to  millions  of  square  miles. 
These  independent  states  must  act  for  themselves  through  their 
legislative  bodies  or,  as  generally  must  be  the  case,  by  their 
ruling  princes  or  rajahs. 

"But  the  demand  for  prohibition  is  so  overwhelming,  so  far 
as  the  Indian  peoplo  is  concerned,  that  the  existing  obstacles 
will  be  swept  away.  It  is  true  that  the  British  official  element 
can  obstruct,  and  is  obstructing,  the  passage  of  prohibition  or 
local  option  laws,  yet  it  is  also  true  that  the  Indian  people 
now  have  the  power  to  prohibit,  and  the  responsibility  goes  with 
the  power.  The  Indian  people  can  no  longer  blame  the  British 
(iovernment  for  exploiting  the  people  through  the  (brink   traffic. 

"Whatever  criticism  may  have  been  good  in  the  past,  and 
there  is  much  ground  for  criticism,  the  past  is  past.  India  is 
coming  into  her  own,  and  the  Star  of  India  is  rising  higher  and 
higher  above  the  horizon.  The  day  is  close  at  hand  when  the 
destructive  business  must  loose  its  grip  upon  the  throats  of  this 
magnificent  people.  India,  while  she  may  not  be  immediately 
as  free  as  she  wishes,  now  has  it  in  her  power  to  free  herself 
from  this  most  oppressive  of  all  tyrannies,  the  organized  drink 
oligarchy." 

PRAYING  VS.  PLAYING— The  fervid  spirit  which  char- 
acterized so  many  people  during  the  war  reacted,  many  believe, 
into  a  passion  for  pleasure  after  the  stress  was  over.  But  do 
we  really  pray  less  and  play  more  than  we  did  two  years  ago? 
The  Toledo  Blade  holds  the  contrary  opinion,  and  presents 
what  it  regards  as  "very  solid  statistics"  in  support  of  its  belief. 
In  the  first  nine  months  of  1921,  for  example,  it  says,  the  amount 
of  money  which  was  estimated  to  cover  the  cost  of  buildings 
for  which  permits  were  issued  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
United  States  showed  remarkable  contrasts  between  structures 
of  different  kinds,  for  different  purposes,  and  the  churches  have 
no  reason  to  shun  comparisons.     Particularizing,  the  Blade  says: 

"In  industrial  buildings  the  investments  made  in  1921  were 
only  23  per  cent,  of  the  sum  so  used  in  the  corresponding  months 
of  J1920.  In  business  structures,  chiefly  mercantile,  the  record  for 
1921,  to  the  end  of  September,  was  equal  to  06  per  cent,  of  the 
figures  for  1920.  But  the  outlay  for  public  buildings  in  1921  was 
greater  by  two  per  cent,  than  it  was  the  year  before,  and  in 
residential  buildings  of  all  kinds  the  total  was  22  per  cent,  more 
than  in  1920.  In  recreational  structures  the  rate  of  excess  for 
1921  was  34  per  cent,  and  in  educational  buildings  35  per  cent. 
Hospitals  showed  a  gain  of  81  per  cent. 

"Religious  buildings  made  the  best  showing  of  all  kinds.  The 
sum  spent  for  churches  and  other  religious  edifices  was  90  per 
cent,  greater  in  the  first  nine. months  of  1921,  than  it  had  been  in 
the  corresponding  months  of  1920.  That  surpassed  the  gain  in  t he 
recreat  ional  field  by  nearly  three  to  one,  in  rate  per  cent .  of  increase. 

"Money  is  proverbially  a  good  talker.  Its  voice  is  more  con- 
vincing than  most  forms  of  speech,  and  just  now  it  is  proclaiming 
the  vital  strength  and  progress  of  the  churches  and  the  great 
vigor  of  organized  religion  in  America." 


THE  STUMBLING-BLOCK  TO  CHURCH 
REUNION 

FEELING  KEENLY  thai  it  would  be  a  humiliating 
reflection  upon  the  validity  of  their  own  ministry  if  they 
agreed  to  a  reordination  of  Ihe  clergy  as  a  requisite  for 
church  union,  the  Board  of  Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  have  formally  rejected  the  overtures  of  the  Lambeth 
Conference.  As  told  in  these  pages  several  times,  the  Lambeth 
proposals,  which  were  promulgated  by  a  conference  of  Anglican 
and  Episcopal  bishops  from  all  over  the  world  in  August,  1920, 
provide,  in  brief,  for  a  reunion  of  the  churches  on  the  basis  that 
priests  of  the  Roman  and  Creek  Catholic  Churches  would  be 
accepted  as  priests  of  the  Anglican  Church  if  their  own  com- 
munions would  reciprocate,  while  it  is  asked  of  the  Protestant 
Churches  that  they  should  allow  their  ministers  to  submit  to 
reordination  by  Anglican  or  Episcopal  bishops.  The  proposals 
have  not  yet  been  accepted  by  any  denomination,  and  their 
rejection  by  the  Methodists  is  generally  taken  as  indicative  of 
the  attitude  of  the  other  branches  of  the  Protestant  Church. 

The  "implied  inferiority  or  insufficiency  of  their  own  authority 
and  ordination"  under  the  Lambeth  scheme  is  regarded  by  the 
Methodists  as  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  proposed  reunion, 
and  the  Newark  News  remarks  that  "doubtless  the  Methodist 
Bishops  are  correct  in  feeling  that  their  ministry  and  laity  would 
resent  the  intimation,  however  lightly  laid,  that  the  church, 
one  of  the  largest  Protestant  denominations,  has  been  without 
ihe  pale  of  authoritative  ( 'hristendom.  One  hundred  and  eighty 
long  years  have  passed  since  .John  Wesley  became  the  founder  of 
Methodism  as  it  endures  to-day,  and  in  that  time  the  Bishops 
point  out  that  the  Church  has  been  blest  of  God.  Deeply 
as  they  are  convinced  of  the  unity  of  purpose  of  the  Anglican 
Church  and  their  own,  they  can  not,  even  as  a  form,  subscribe 
to  a  theory  that  Divine  authority  has  not  been  theirs."  On 
the  other  hand,  "there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  sincerity  and 
warmth  of  the  union  proposals  which  have  been  broached  by  a 
number  of  the  eminent  ministers  of  the  Episcopal  Communion," 
says  The  Christian  Century  (Undenominational).  "The  World 
Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  the  proposed  concordat  with 
the  Congregationalists,  and  the  Lambeth  Conference  are  all 
evidences  of  the  spirit  of  what  The  Christian  Century  is  pleased 
to  believe  is  a  majority  opinion  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  Yet  these  various  overtures  have  not  been 
received  with  very  much  warmth  by  the  evangelicals  of  this 
country.  There  has  been  courtesy  in  the  replies,  and  a  studied 
avoidance  of  anything  offensive,  but  nothing  that  looked  at  all 
earnestly  toward  closer  fellowship." 

In  rejecting  the  form  of  unity  suggested  in  the  Lambeth 
proposals,  the  Methodist  Bishops  affirm  that  they  "recognize 
the  desirability  of  a  visible  expression  of  the  spiritual  unity  of 
all  who  confess  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  only  mediator  be- 
tween God  and  man,"  and  that  in  furtherance  of  the  spirit  of 
unity  they  have  "gladly  entered  into  fellowship  with  the  brethren 
of  the  various  communions,  engaging  with  them  in  frequent 
interchange  of  pulpit  ministrations  and  other  forms  of  Christian 
sen  ice." 

"But  respecting  the  condition  of  union  laid  down  in  the  Ap- 
peal with  reference  to  ministerial  orders,  we  are  compelled,  with 
all  due  regard  for  the  earnestness  of  the  proposal  and  in  full 
view  of  the  tremendous  issues  at  stake,  to  register  our  dissent. 
We  are  not  unacquainted  with  the  history  of  ministerial  orders. 
Holding  that  the  ministerial  orders  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  are  fully  valid  and  divinely  sanctioned,  we  can  not 
consent  to  make  them  secondary  to  any  other.  Nor  can  we. 
even  for  the  sake  of  a  united  Church,  cast  any  shadow  of  doubt, 
of  invalidity,  or  of  irregularity  on  them  or  on  their  ministrations 
which  have  been  so  signally  honored  of  God. 

"We  are  fully  aware  thai  the  Lambeth  Appeal  denies  any 
intention  of  questioning  our  ministerial  orders,  and  proposes  that 
reordination  shall  not   be  deemed  as  a  repudiation  of  a  former 
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ordination,  but  solely  as  a  qualification  for  officiating  in  the 
churches  of  the  Anglican  Communion.  None  the  less  we  see  in 
the  demand  for  reordination,  as  well  as  in  the  present  canonical 
laws  of  the  Church  of  England  and  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  America,  and  in  the  customs  of  both  which  make  for 
exclusiveness,  a  theory  of  orders  which  we  can  not  in  conscience 
acknowledge.  The  fact  that  our  Anglican  brethren  feel  that 
they  can  recognize  the  orders  of  priests  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Greek  Orthodox  Churches,  but  demand  reordination  for  the 
ministers  of  Protestantism,  would  indicate  that  they  hold  a 
theory  of  the  'Historic  Episcopate'  which  we  could  not  accept 
for  ourselves  and  which  we  could  not  consent  to  demand  from 
the  ministers  of  our  honored  sister  communions  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere." 

Accepting  the  Methodist  position  as  correct,  The  Church- 
man, organ  of  the  Low  Church  party  in  the  Episcopal  denom- 
ination, holds  that  "for  a  great  Communion  like  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  with  its  abundant  evidence  of  God's  gift  of 
grace,  to  question  the  validity  of  the  orders  of  its  clergy,  even 
if  church  unity  could  temporarily  be  furthered  cr  even  accom- 
plished by  so  doing,  would  be,  as  it  seems  to  us,  an  event  of 
most  tragic  consequence  to  Christendom."  In  earlier  comment 
on  the  subject  The  Churchman  states  that  "what  broke  Christen- 
dom into  fragments  was  not  chiefly  the  disloyalty  of  the 
laity;  it  was  the  stubbornness  and  spiritual  torpor  of  the 
clergy.  It  was  those  who  made  a  profession,  a  living,  out 
of  religion,  that  destroyed  the  family  life  of  the  Church." 
The  question,  then,  is: 

"Shall  we  turn  over  the  whole  question  of  Church  unity  to 
the  clergy  and  our  ecclesiastical  scholars?  Shall  we  wait  for  a 
professional  class  to  restore  what  they  destroyed'.'  Have  we 
any  reason  for  believing  that  the  clergy  are  to-day  any  better 
fitted  to  create  unity  in  divided  Christendom  than  they  were 
fitted  to  preserve  what  unity  there  was  before  the  sixteenth 
century?  We  doubt  it.  There  is  a  way  for  the  bishops  and 
other  clergy  of  the  Episcopal  Church  to  show  that  their  prayers 
and  words  are  sincere  as  regards  Christian  unity.  That  way 
lies  in  action,  not  in  hair-splitting  discussions. 

•'Personally,  we  think  we  shall  get  nowhere  while  a  minority, 
who  sit  in  every  commission  on  unity,  are  permitted  to  inject 
into  the  discussion  as  the  sin*  qua  non  of  unity  a  certain  rigid 
doctrine  of  apostolic  succession  which  Protestantism  will  never 
accept,  and  acceptance  of  which  by  the  Protestant  Church  would  be 
nothing  short  of  a  calamity.  We  have  the  deepest  respect  for 
those  nonconformist  Churchmen  in  England  who  refuse  to  be 
decoyed  by  any  of  the  Lambeth  proposals  which  cast  a  doubt 
upon  the  validity  of  their  orders.  Church  unity  is  not  precious 
enough  to  Christendom  to  be  purchased  by  such  a  concession. 

"Nothing  must  be  done,  say  a  minority,  which  shall  imperil 
our  efforts  towards  unity  with  Home.  Nothing  must  be  done, 
say  others,  and  The  Church  man  is  of  the  number,  which  shall 
make  impossible  unity  with  other  Protestant  Communions. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  Anglican  and  American  Church- 
men would  never  feel  at  home  in  Rome — unless  a  miracle  hap- 
pened in  Rome.  Eor  unity  with  Protestants  no  such  miracle 
is  required.  And  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  real  unity  with  the 
Ka>tern  Orthodox  Church  would  require  almost  as  great  a 
miracle  as  union  with  Rome." 

The  Churchman  then  goes  on  to  make  a  strong  appeal  for 
fellowship  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Federal  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  declaring  that  "the  General 
Convention  has  all  along  been  timid  and  not  altogether  sincere 
in  facing  this  question,  and  the  Churchmen  who  are  foremost  in 
the  discussion  on  Christian  unity,  and  pretend  to  feel  most 
keenly  the  sin  of  schism,  are  making  it  a  matter  of  conviction 
to  extend  only  cold  finger-tips  to  their  Protestant  fellow-Chris- 
tians and  calling  that  chill  touch  the  handclasp  of  fellowship. 
What  is  the  damaging  infection  that  will  come  to  us  by  a  larger 
contact  with  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches?  Let  us 
speak  out  and  say  the  harsh  words.  We  are  acting  it.  Why 
not  say  it?"  What  the  bishops  are  afraid  of,  we  are  told,  is  an 
attack  from  "a  certain  minority  in  the  Episcopal  Church  whose 
faces  are  toward  Rome  or  the  Halkans.  and  who  will  block  every 
approach  to  unity  with  otir  Protestaut  brothers." 


AGNOSTICISM  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

A  RELIGIOUS  REVIVAL  may  be  oil  the  way,  as 
some  believe;  but  against  this  optimistic  theory  lies  the 
charge  that  some  of  the  country's  most  prominent  uni- 
versities and  colleges,  and  even  many  high  schools,  have  become 
"incubators  of  agnosticism,"  and  are  busy  turning  out  atheists. 
Among  the  lecturers  and  writers  who  are  alarmed  over  the 
present  methods  of  teaching  biology  and  Biblical  history  in  some 
of  our  institutions  of  learning  is  William  Jennings  Bryan,  who 
recently  alleged  in  a  public  address,  according  to  press  reports, 
that  professors  of  biology  had  led  their  pupils  away  from  the 
Bible  and  had  even  advised  them  to  disregard  the  Biblical  account 
of  the  world's  history.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  told,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  much  of  the  present-day  atheistic  tendency  rests 
with  the  Church,  since  "its  obscurantism  has  been  making  infi- 
dels faster  than  Mr.  Ingersoll  ever  could." 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Ministerial  Union  of  Philadelphia, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  B.  F.  Daugherty,  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Lebanon,  Pa.,  cited  by  name  two  leading  colleges  for  women 
in  which  he  alleged  that  professors  systematically  seek  to  con- 
vert their  classes  to  atheism.  In  one  of  these,  he  declared,  ac- 
cording to  press  reports,  a  professor  teaches  definite  denial  of  th<e 
Deity  and  then  has  his  pupils  vote  on  the  question:  "Is  there  a 
God?"  showing  satisfaction  when  the  vote  is  in  the  negative. 
The  same  doctrines  are  being  taught,  said  this  pastor,  in  gram- 
mar schools  and  high  schools,  as  well  as  in  many  colleges  and 
universities  other  than  those  he  named.  And  yet,  declares 
Tlie  Catholic  Universe  (Cleveland),  "an  education  that  is  not 
merely  non-Christian  but  actively  anti-Christian,  is  destructive 
of  character  and  antagonistic  to  every  institution  by  which 
America  has  been  made  great.  .  .  .  The  denial  of  God  is  the  denial 
not  only  of  authority  but  of  any  sense  of  moral  responsibility." 

However,  Mr.  Bryan's  indictment  is  said  not  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously by  professors  in  New  York.  "No  one  at  all  familiar  with 
American  colleges  believes  such  a  statement,  which  appeals 
merely  to  the  ignorant,"  replies  Herbert  E.  Hawkes,.  dean  of 
Columbia  University,  as  he  is  quoted  in  the  press.  "Such  extrav- 
agant charges,"  he  continues,  "have  been  frequently  brought 
against  American  universities  and  colleges  in  the  past,  and  I 
presume  will  be  brought  in  the  future.  I  can  not  bring  myself 
to  believe  that,  because  such  assertions  are  made  and  are  accepted 
by  the  ignorant,  serious  denials  of  them  are  required."  According 
to  Maurice  A.  Bigelow,  professor  of  biology  in  Teachers'  College. 
Columbia,  that  university  "has  special  branches  which  are 
devoted  to  the  teaching  of  religion,  and  all  courses  in  religious 
education  will  be  found  there.  Biology  is  taught  on  its  own 
merits,  and  is  not  to  be  identified  with  Biblical  history."  In  the 
same  press  account  we  read  that  the  Rev.  Raymond  C.  Knox, 
chaplain  of  Columbia,  says  that  "the  Bible  is  a  growing  influence 
in  American  university  life,"  and  that  Joseph  French  Johnson, 
dean  of  the  School  of  Commerce,  New  York,  declares:  "There 
are  no  more  atheists  and  skeptics  among  the  educated  classes 
to-day,  in  my  opinion,  than  there  were  thirty  or  forty  years  ago." 
"Our  present-day  belief."  says  Archibald  E.  Bouton,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  New  York  University,  in  a  news- 
paper interview,  "has  tended  away  from  a  literal  interpretation 
of  the  Bible  and  toward  a  greater  stress  on  the  principles  of  its 
teaching.  Mr.  Bryan  quotes  with  disapproval  a  remark  that 
Christianity  is  a  state  of  mind,  yet  we  surely  have  Biblical  au- 
thority that  that  is  where  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  to  be  found." 
At  any  rate,  The  Christian  Century,  an  undenominational  liberal 
journal,  asserts  that  "those  who  are  at  all  aware  educationally 
know  that  science  can  be  taught  in  only  one  way  and  that  is  with 
respect  for  facts.  A  laboratory  can  not  be  checked  up  by  the 
theologians  at  the  end  of  every  day's  work,"  tho  "some  church 
people  of  limited  horizon  will  probably  deny  their  young  people 
the  privileges  of  a  high  school  education,  and  school  boards  will 
without  doubt  face  problems  and  difficulties." 


Unsolicited  contributions  to  this  department  cannot  be  returned. 


THE  Hibbert  Journal  (Boston  and  Lon- 
don) publishes  tins  ode,  which  we  quote 
in  part.  We  find  some  valuable  reflections 
on  the  war  that  come  from  matured  thinking: 

ODE  IN  A  GERMAN  CEMETERY 

Where   Many   Victims  of  the   Great   War 

Were  Interred 

By  Amos   N.    Wilder 

Rancour  grows  chastened  in  these  groves  of  death, 
And  clamorous  recrimination  hushed; 

Our  pain  disarmed  by  pain, 
We  can  but  leave  upon  these  graves  the  wreath 
Our  mortal  foes  by  mortal  visitation  crushed 

Have  woven  for  their  slain. 

Still  to  this  day, 
Driven  by  their  bitterness,  they  come  to  pray. 
And  kneeling  in  the  wind-blown  grass 
Grope  vainly  for  relief, 
And  as  I  pass 
Rise,  bearing  still  their  yet  unconjured  grief. 

What  did  these  know  of  empire's  sordid  ends 
Markets  and  routes  and  ancient  rivalries, 
Balance  of  power  and  dark  expediencies, 

Reasons  of  state, 
The  vain  hallucinations  of  the  great? 

Why  should  these  make  amends 
For  others'  wrongs? 
What  guilt  for  all  this  ruin  here  belongs? 
Or  if  some  taint  of  envy  or  of  hate 

Were  theirs,  yet  even  so, 
Which  is  their  greater  misery — sin  or  woe?  .  .  . 

Muse  on  this  epitaph  that  meets  the  eye, 
Strangely  familiar  in  its  alien  tongue, 

"These  for  our  homes  did  die," — 
Two  brothers  loved  of  nameless  folk,  who  won 
This  as  earth's  final  comment  at  Verdun, 
In  that  stentorian  month  whose  havoc  flung 
Its  hundred  thousands  down  to  Acheron; 

In  that  inordinate  reaping 

Of  these  our  fields  beneath 
When  twilight  was  congested  with  the, hosts 
Of  death's  dim,  swarming  envoys  bent  upon 
Prodigious  inroads  down  life's  fertile  coasts, 

its  virgin  prairies  sweeping 
In  far  incursions  where  no  scythe  had  shone; 
Till  earth  was  cumbered  with  the  oppressive  weight 
Of  such  a  garnering  underneath  the  sun. 

Such  high-heaped  sheaves  of  death; 
Till  one  by  one, 
Borne  off  across  the  stars  in  phantom  state, 

Death's  groaning  wains  conveyed 
The  great  ingathering  to  the  realms  of  shade, 
And  throngs  unwonted  choked  the  Stygian  gate. 

.  .  .  Races  of  men,  co-heirs  of  earth's  duress, 
Cliildren  of  night,  and  orphans  of  the  void, 
Ringed  'round  with  menace  and  with  mystery, 
Condemned  at  birth  to  death  in  loneliness, 
Proscribed  and  hunted,  trampled  and  destroyed 
By  the  blind  furies  of  the  earth  and  sea — 
Why  still  increase  the  overwhelming  odds 
Against  us— add  this  self-inflicted  curse — 
That  we  should  hunt  each  other  in  the  path 
Of  cataclysm,  stay  to  vent  our  wrath 
One  on  the  other  in  the  middle-way 
Of  swift  annihilation,  tear  and  slay 
Under  the  onslaught  of  the  universe, 
Wage  civil  war,  our  seats  stormed  by  the  gods! 
E'en  the  wild  beasts  forgo  their  lust  for  blood, 
Fleeing  in  panic  through  a  blazing  wood.   .   .   . 

Mysterious  is  the  lot  of  common  lives 

Lost  in  the  mass, 
Anonymous  as  leaves  or  blades  of  grass 
In  the  thick  verdure  of  humanity, 
And  inoxisfent  to  the  powers  that  be; 

Such  were  these  all; 
And  so  like  leaves  they  fall, 

Or  one  by  one. 
Or,  when  some  storm  of  retribution  drives 


Over  the  face  of  mankind  at  the  call 

Of  surcharged  passions. 
Unnumbered    from     their     humble    holdings 
wrenched. 
Before  I  lie  blast  they  run, 
Creatures  of  life's   blind   impulse  and  its  altering 

fashions. 
To  the  deep  drifts  of  still  oblivion; 

Save  where  their  thought  survives 
In  that  sequestered  spot  where  they  were  known. 
In  some  frail  fort  of  love   gainst  death  and  time 
entrenched.   .   .   . 

Then,  fallen  foe,  andtfriend, 
Sleep, 
Sleep  in  repose; 
And  you,  you  suffering  mother,  cease  to  weep. 
What  though  but  some  few  months  past  we  were  foes 
We  fought  in  nightmare,  as  in  dreams  we  live: 
Best  to  forgive. 

Aspiring  howsoever,  you.  or  L, 

The  great  world  weaves  its  tentacles  of  ill 

Into  our  hearts,  the  solidarity 

Of  mortal  evil  claims  us  'gainst  our  will. 

And  with  it  sinning,  with  it  we  must  die. 

Yet  those  who  in  the  world-old  process  caught 
Bring  thither  self-renunciation,  aught 
Of  loftier  aim,  of  loftier  ideal, 

Of  loftier  thought, 
And  bear  the  common  curse,  the  shared  ordeal 
The  common  retribution,  undeserved, 
These  in  all  lands,  all  times,  all  causes,  these 

That  law  by  innocence  appease; 
By  their  sublime  attractiveness  they  win 
The  world  from  its  fatality  of  sin, 

And  from  the  common  lot 

Desiring  no  exemption, 
Their  blamelessness  with  mighty  power  is  fraught 

When  joined  with  pain, 

For  so  Redemption, 
Redemption  lifts  its  mighty  cross  again! 

Something  besides  the  gray  days  of  win- 
ter seem  to  induce  these  despairing  moods 
in  our  verse  writers.     Mr.  Rice  appears  in 

the  Forum. 

MISERERE 

By  C.m.e  Young  Rick 

Wind,  rain  and  thunder  last  night  wildly  intoned 
A  mighty  miserere  to  the  skies. 
Under  a  surge  of  sound  the  forest  moaned 
And  swayed  and  crossed  itself,  penitent-wise. 
Its  leafy  limbs  reached  out,  or  clutched   and    lis- 
tened, 
As  .still  things  seem  to  do,  for  the  next  clash. 
Terribly  then  followed  the  lightning's  lash. 
And  the  wet  earth,  scourged  with  pallor,  glistened 

Infinite  seemed  the  sound  along  the  earth; 

And  yet  beyond  lay  interstellar  space. 

To  which  such  spasms  are  but  as  the  wort  h 

And  buzz  of  a  fly's  wing — leaving  no  trace. 

Is  there  no  final  measure  then  at  all 

For  greatness?      Are  our  strivings,  too,  as  small? 

The  February  Scribner's  has  this  very 
chaste  and  beautiful  poem: 

"TO  EVERY  MAN  A  PENNY" 
By  Isabel  Westcott  Harper 

And  so  they  sleep  forever  and  a  day; 

Of  that  great  quietness  thej  do  not  tell: 
Only  the  face  of  nature  seems  to  sa\ 

That  all  is  well 

"The  rest  is  silence        only  in  the  dawn 
Do  they  have  being  now.  and  in  the  wind 

Dust  unto  kindred  dusi  again  is  drawn 
With  healing  kind. 


Ah.  human  love!  for  this  they  sacrifice 

Their  heritage,  the  pride  of  consciousness: 

The  love  divine,  and  heaven  that  men  devise. 
Would  make  this  less. 

Through  all  the  ages  death  has  ever  lain 

The  fact    toward   which   we  move,   the  price  of 
thought- 
Benignity  of  fate  that  takes  again 
The  pain  it   brought 

Is  there  more  love  than  this?     Great   peace  they 
sought. 

They  tell  us  nothing  more:  and  o'er  the  hill 
The  stars  rise  ceaselessly,  and  time  is  naught. 

Let  us  be  still! 

Matthew  Arnold  wrote  in  the  vein  used 
here  by  this  contributor  to  the  London 
Spectator.  But  there  is  here  a  suggestion 
of  a  longer  bereavement  than  his  recent 
loss  of  faith   implied: 

NOW  IS  THE  SUNLIGHT  MELLOW 

By    ('.    IIi.nhy   Warrkn 

Now  is  the  sunlight  mellow  and  the  beech-leaves 
Fall  to  the  dank  mould  and  fade  and  shrivel. 
Now  in  the  north  comes  winter  whistling  boldly: 
And  the  last  colors  of  the  day  are  passing, 
To  the  dark-  house  of  memory  I've  gathered, 
Through    t  he  long  hours,    rich  store  of  varied  trea- 
sures; 
And  now  they  lie,  their  loveliness  concealing. 
Like  precious  cloths  hid  in  a  room  of  darkness. 
Their  gold  and  blue  and  saffron  from  all  seeing 
Shut,  save  when  the  miser's  meager  candle 
Furtively  on  their  gloom  a  brightness  throws  .  . 

Oh,  that  upon  my  darkness,  swift -revealing, 
Would   break   some  light  of  faith  and  show  a  pur- 
pose 
Is  this  of  suffering,  and  that  of  laughter. 
In  all  this  beauty  at  the  senses  knocking. 
And  all  that  loveliness  so  knit  with  sorrow  ! 
But  still  to  the  dank  mould  the  leaves  are  falling: 
Shrill    and    more    shrill    the    wind    in    the    north 

whistles. 
And  the  last  color  of  the  day  has  fled.   .   .   . 

One-half  of  the  Nation's  poetry  prize 
went  to  the  author  of  the  verse  below.  The 
other  half  was  awarded  Martin  Feinstein 
for  his  "In  Memoriam,"  which  treats  the 
war  in  a  vein  made  familiar  by  Yachel 
Lindscy.  It  is  loo  long  to  quote.  Miss 
Haste,  we  are  told,  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  1912,  worked  in  a 
munition  plant  during  the  war  and  now 
lives  in  Billings,  Montana: 

THE  RAISCtT  IN  THE  COULEE 

By   ( I  w  EKDOLBN    Haste 

He  built  the  ranch  house  down  a  little  draw. 
So  that   he  should  have  wood  and  water  near. 
The  bluffs  rose  all  around.      She  never  saw 
The  arching  sky,  the  mountains  rising  clear; 
But   to  the  west   the  close  hills  fell  awa\ 
And  she  could  glimpse  a  few   feet  of  the  road. 

The  stage  to  Roundup  went  by  every  day, 

Sometimes  a  rancher  town-hound  with  his  load. 
An  auto  swirling  dusty  through  the  heat. 
Or  children  trudging  home   on    tired  feel 

At  first  she  watched  it  as  she  did  her  work; 
A  horseman  pounding  by  gave  her  a  thrill: 
But  then  within  her  brain  began  to  lurk 
The  fear  that  if  she  lingered  from  the  sill 
Someone  might  pass  unseen.     So  she  began 
To  keep  the  highroad  always  within  sight. 
And  when  she  found  it  empty  long  she  ran 
And  beat  upon  the  pane  and  cried  with  fright. 
The  winter  was  the  worst       When  snow  would  fall 
He  found  it  hard  to  quiet  her  at  all. 


"THE  CASTLE"  FALLS  IN  FREE  IRELAND 


THE  CHIEF  VISIBLE  SIGN  of  British  dominance  in 
Ireland,  Dublin  Castle,  was  handed  over  the  other  day 
to  the  new  Irish  Government,  and  "no  incident 
could  he  more  symbolical/'  exidts  one  of  the  leading  Nationalist 
journals,  "of  the  victory  won  by  the  people's  plenipotentiaries]" 
The  possession  of  "The  Castle,"  as  it  is  called  throughout  the 
country,  stands  for  Irish  control  of  Ireland.  "Dublin  Castle 
Falls  [".announced  newspaper  posters  on  the  day  when,  as  one 
of  the  most  consistent  journalistic  supporters  of  Irish  in- 
dependence proclaimed,  "Seven  centuries  of  infamous  history 
are  brought  to  an  end."  Physically,  of  course,  the  hoary  old 
fortress  still  stands,  and  yet 
its  fall  is  compared  to  the 
fall  of  the  Bastille,  which 
symbolizes  freedom  for 
France.  As  the  headquarters 
of  British  rule  in  Ireland  at 
least,  says  the  Freeman's 
Journal,  "  'The  Castle,'  like 
Lucifer  has  fallen,  it  is 
hoped,  never  to  rise  again." 
From  the  days  of  its  erection. 
over  seven  hundred  years 
u^o,  this  journal  recalls: 

Dublin  Castle  has  always 
played  the  part  of  the  chief 
fortress  of  British  power  in 
Ireland. 

Meiller  FitzHenry,  a  rela- 
tive of  Henry  II,  laid  the 
foiindations  of  the  strong- 
hold in  the  year  1205,  really 
to  repel  the  assaults  of  the 
native  Irish  on  the  English 
colonists  of  Dublin,  but  nom- 
inally as  "  a  depository  for  the 
King's  treasure,  and  also  as 
a  convenient  place  for  ad- 
ministering justice  to  the 
city,  or  defending,  it  according  to  occasion." 

It  has  been  used  in  turn  as  a  fortress,  for  the  sittings  of  the 
old  Pale  Parliaments,  for  the  assembling  of  the  Privy  Council, 
as  a  State  Prison — a  sort  of  Irish  Tower  of  London,  and  as  a 
residence  for  1  lie   Viceroys. 

But  no  matter  what  the  use  to  which  the  sinister  structure 
was  from  time  to  time  applied,  it  was  evfer  and  always  fiercely 
antagonistic  to  the  ideals  and  the  policies  of  the  Irish  people. 

"I  need  scarcely  say,"  wrote  the  late  Mr.  Barry  O'Brien,  in 
liis  "Dublin  Castle  and  the  Irish  People,"  "that  under  the 
Normans  an  Irishman  in  sympathy  with  his  people  had  no  more 
chances  of  being  allowed  to  enter  Dublin  Castle  as  an  'official' 
than  the  laic  Paul  Kruger  had  of  being  made  a  Privy  Councillor, 
and  what  Dublin  Castle  was  under  the  Normans  it  remained 
under  Tudor,  Stuart  and  Guelph.  The  spirit  of  the  Statute 
of  Kilkenny  was  the  spirit  of  Dublin  Castle.  The  suppression 
of  the  native  race  and  the  government  of  the  country  in  the 
English  interest  only  was  its  policy  from  the  beginning  to  our 
own  day.  .  .  .  Elizabeth,  James,  Charles,  Anne,  tlie  Georges- 
all  these  potentates  represented  the  one  idea  so  admirably  ex- 
presl  according  to  tradition)  by  the  Great  Protector:  'To  hell 
or  Connaught  with  the  Papists.'  " 

During  the  Rebellion  of  Silken  Thomas  an  attempt  was  made 
to  lay  siege  to  the  Castle,  but  the  garrison,  having  the  advantage 
of  their  high  towers,  on  which  they  planted  guns,  and  of  their 
entrenched  position,  were  easily  able  to  repel  the  assaults  of  I  he 
young  Geraldine  and  his  followers. 

In  what   i<  now  known  as  the  Record  Tower  is  shown  a  cell 

said  to  have  been  occupied  by  Silken  Thomas  after  the  failure 

of  his  insurrection,  and  right  over  it,  on  the  oexl   floor,  is  the 

cell  from  which  Owen   Roe  O'Donnell  made  In-  escape  in  the 

of  Elizabeth.     In  the  dark  and  gloomy  chambers  of  this 


REMOVING    BItlTISfl   BARBED   WIRE. 

'   The  Castle"  and  i  lie  City  Hall  of  Dublin  were   both  well  protected 

bj   entanglements  and  barricades.     The  evacuation  is  said  to  have 

taken  place  with  a  display  of  flood  humor  on  both  sides. 


lower  many  an  Irishman  pined  away  from  the  days  of  Silken 
Thomas  and  Owen  Roe  down  to  1798  and  1803,  when  the  Castle 
ceased  to  be  used  as  a  prison. 

In  the  rebellion  of  '98,  horrors-  multiplied.  The  writer 
quotes  Musgrave,  the  historian: 

"Every  day  beheld  prisoners  brought  into  the  city;  nor  was  it 
unusual  to  see  a  procession  of  carts,  in  which  were  piled  the 
mutilated  corpses  of  peasantry.  The  prisoners  were  hanged 
from  lamp-posts,  and  the  dead  were  in  some  instances  stretched 
out  in  the  (  astle  Yard,  where  the  Viceroy  then  resided,  and  in 
full  view  of  the  Secretary's  windows.  They  lay  on  the  pave- 
ment as  trophies,  cut  and 
gashed  in  every  part,  cov- 
ered with  clotted  blood  and 
dirt." 

The  corpses  of  these  poor 
peasants  were  buried  to- 
gether in  heaps  in  the  square 
in  front  of  the  Royal  Bar- 
racks, near  Kingsbridge, 
which  afterwards  became 
known  as  "Croppies'  Acre." 
At  this  period,  when  many 
of  the  United  Irishmen  were 
awaiting  sentence  in  the 
Castle  dungeons,  and  when 
the  Castle  Yard  was  strewn 
with  the  corpses  of  butchered 
"rebels,"  the  spirit  of  the 
Castle  "Government"  may 
easily  be  imagined.  Corn- 
wallis  in  his  "Correspon- 
dence" says: — 

"The  conversation  of  the 
principal  persons  of  the 
country  all  tend  to  encourage 
this  system  of  blbod,  and  the 
conversation  even  at  my  table, 
where  you  may  suppose  I  do 
all  I  can  to  prevent  it,  always 
turns  on  hanging,  shooting, 
burning,  etc.,  etc.,  and  if  a 
priest  has  been  put  to  death,  the  greatest  joy  is  exprest  by 
i  he  whole  company.  Their  conversation  and  conduct  point  to 
no  other  mode  of  concluding  this  unhappy  business  than  that 
of  extirpation." 

In  the  days  of  the  Stuarts  so  filthy  had  the  Castle  become  from 
the  wretched  condition  in  which  the  prison  cells  were  kept,  that 
the  Viceroy  had  to  leave  and  take  up  residence  at  Kilmainham. 

The  truo  history  of  Ireland  since  the  Conquest  will  never  be 
written  until  all  the  old  documents  hidden  away  in  the  recesses 
of  the  Record  Tower  are  brought  to  light,  and  carefully  sifted 
and  scrutinized  by  an  impartial  historian. 

The  Castle  set  its  face  steadily  against  every  Irish  popular 
movement  in  modern  times.  It  thwarted  O'Connell;  it  did 
its  best  to  undo  anything  of  good  accomplished  by  every  leader 
since  his  day.  It  had  grown  old  and  hoary  in  its  efforts  to 
strangle  the  voice  of  Ireland,  and  it  was  fitting  that  its  last  great 
effort  in  this  direction  should  be  made  from  behind  a  formidable 
protection  of  barbed  wire. 

The  Castle  as  a  garrison  headquarters  is  gone;  the  Castle  as  a 
center  of  the  Government  of  the  Irish  Free  State  remains. 
The  Castle  is  dead:    long  live  the  Castle! 

Dublin  Castle,  "in  all  its  long  and  eventful  history,"  says  the 
Derry  Journal,  "has  experienced  no  scenes  comparable  to 
those  which  took  place  within  its  ancient  walls  when  the  reins 
of  power  were  formally  handed  to  the  Irish  Provisional  Govern- 
ment ."    The  writer  gives  some  scenes  from  the  actual  surrender: 

Inside  the  Lower  Yard  were  gathered  groups  of  Auxiliary 
police,  military  police,  and  soldiers,  who  were  there  out  of 
curiosity  to  gee  the  passing  of  British  authority  to  Irish  control. 
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MADE    BY  THE  MAKERS   OF  CAMPBELLS    SOUPS 


W,TH  TOMATO  SAUC* 


Jostf»H  Cam, ,Bta  Comp*nV 

CAWDE  N.  N  J    U.S.A. 


The  big  thing  about  these  beans 

They  are  slow-cooked.  This  special 
Campbell's  method  of  preparation  makes  them 
so  digestible  and  wholesome  that  many  people 
who  were  inclined  to  eat  beans  sparingly  are 
glad  to  find  they  can  eat  all  the  Campbell's 
Beans  they  want.  A  big  privilege  with  beans  so 
good !     You  should  just  taste  their  tomato  sauce ! 

12  cents  a  can 

Except  in  Rocky  Mountain  State?  and  in  Canada 
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A  host  of  journalists  ami  photographers  also  took  up  positions 
inside  the  entrance  awaiting  events.  Nobody  seemed  to  know 
what  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  historic  ceremony, 
and  everybody  contented  himself  with  watching  the  arrival 
and  departure  of  motor  vehicles,  some  heavily  laden  with  official 
documents,  furniture,  and  stores,  and  others  bearing  important 
officials  busy  superintending  the  duties  of  transference. 

A  fatigue  party  of  Royal  Engineers  was  occupied  in  disman- 


I'ART  OF  THE  CROWD   THAT   GATHERED. 

Castle   Rule"  in   Inland   ended   with    Hie   British    evacuation  of 
Dublin  Castle.     The  scene  lure  is  in  the  Upper  Castle  Yard,  as  the 
members  of  the  Irish  Provisional  Government  appeared,  after  accept- 
ing the  surrender  of  the  ancient   Hritish  stronghold! 


tling  the  last  of  the  barricades.  Then  another  agreeable  inter- 
lude. A  machine-gun  squad  was  paraded  in  the  Upper  Yard. 
It  was  rumored  that  this  was  to  be  the  last  guard  mounted  in 
the  Castle;  but  this  was  not  so,  as  the  Stale  apartments  are 
still  reserved  for  the  Lord  lieutenant.  At  last  about  one  o'clock 
word  came  that  his  Excellency  was  to  arrive  within  halt  an  hour 
and  that  the  members  of  the  Provisional  Government  would 
come  about  the  same  time.  The  police  officers  proceeded  to 
get  the  crowds  back  into  Dame  Street,  and  inside  I  here  was 
activity  in  the  Chief  Secretary's  office,  where  a  red  carpet  was 
laid  down  in  the  passage  leading  to  the  Privy  Council  Chamber. 
Here  a  number  of  journalists  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  principals 
of  the  drama,  and  they  had  not  long  to  wait. 

A  volley  of  cheering  came  from  Dame  St.,  and  immediately 
three  taxi-cabs,  bearing  Mr.  Michael  Collins  and  his  seven 
colleagues  in  the  Provisional  Government,  whisked  through  the 
eastern  archway  and  .swung  round  to  the  entrance  of  the  Chief 
Secretary's  office,  pursued  hot-foot  by  numerous  photographers. 
Mr.  Collins  bounded  from  his  car  through  the  portals  and  was 
lost  to  view,  to  the  chagrin  of  the  camera  men.  Swift  at  his 
heels  were  Mr.  Cosgrave,  Mr.  Duggan,  and  the  others.  They 
had  all  passed  through  before  most  of  the  officials,  anxious  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  their  new  chiefs,  were  aware  of  their  arrival. 

Hardly  had  the  taxi  drivers  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  police 
to  pull  across  the  square  when  the  Viceregal  motor  car  came  up, 
and  Viscount  Fit /.Alan,  with  two  aides-de-camp,  alighted  and 
hurried  through  to  the  Council  Chamber. 

Shortly  afterwards  came  the  principal  officials  of  most  of  the 
Government  Departments,  including  Sir  William  Thompson, 
Registrar-General;  Mr.  T.  P.  Gill,  Secretary,  Department  of 
Agriculture;  and  Sir  Henry  Robinson,  Vice-President,  Local 
Government  Board.  Mr.  Emmett  D'Alton,  Chief  Liaison 
( )fficer  of  the  Irish  Republican  Army,  entered  almost  unobserved. 


To  the  small  group  of  spectators  gathered  in  tin*  Upper  Yard 
these  incidents  brought  home  the  significance  of  the  proceedings 
that  were  about  to  be  enacted  in  the  historic  Chamber.  Stand- 
ing in  the  center  of  the  yard  one  could  just  see  through  the 
windows  figures  passing  to  and  fro.  The  Lord  Lieutenanl  was 
at  the  head  of  the  table  near  Hie  fireplace,  and  on  his  right 
were  Mr.  Michael  Collins,  Mr.  Duggan,  and  Mr.  Cosgrave, 
while  lower  down  was  Mr.  MacXeill.  The  officals  entered 
from  the  Chief  Secretary's  corridor,  and  apparently  each  was 
introduced  to  Mr.  Collins  and  his  colleagues.  In  the  ante- 
rooms other  officials  were  in  attendance. 

The  proceedings  in  the  Council  Chamber  lasted  about  half 
an  hour.  The  first  to  leave  were  the  permanent  officials,  and 
they  were  soon  followed  by  the  members  of  the  Provisional 
Government,  Mr.  Collins,  as  usual,  being  the  first  into  the  first 
taxi-cab.  Some  cheers  were  raised  as  the  party,  looking  verj 
happy,  drove  off.  Outside  the  Lower  Gate  there  was  much 
cheering.     Soon   afterwards   Lord   FitzAlan   departed. 

"From  what  could  be  gathered  as  to  the  actual  proceedings 
within,"  the  reporter  goes  on: 

They  appear  to  have  been  quite  informal.  Lord  FitzAlan  first 
received  Mr.  Michael  Collins  in  private,  and  received  from  him 
the  formal  ratification  of  the  Treaty.  Other  members  of  the 
Provisional, Government  were  subsequently  received,  and  took 
their  seats  on  one  side  of  the  Council  table.  The  heads  of  the 
departments  of  the  Local  Government  Board  (Sir  Henry  Robin- 
son),  the  Department  of  Agriculture  (Mr.  T.  P.  Gill),  the 
Registrar-General  (Sir  Wm.  Thompson),  and  others,  were 
introduced. 

Afterwards  Lord  FitzAlan  made  a  short  speech,  in  which  he 
wished  the  new  Government  success,  congratulated  them  on 
their  action  regarding  the  threatened  railway  strike,  and  ex- 
prest  the  hope  that  they  would  lead  Ireland  into  new  and 
prosperous  days. 

Individual  members  of  the  Provisional  Government  who  are 
identified  with  certain  departments  of  work  Avere  introduced 
to  those  undertaking  similar  work  under  the  British  Govern- 
ment. The  meeting  between  Sir  Henry  Robinson  and  Mr. 
Cosgrave,  the  heads  of  the  rival  Local  GoArernment  Boards,  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  interesting  incident. 

Both  have  been  directing  the  local  government  of  Southern 
and  Western  Ireland,  and  if  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
policy  of  one  has  been  for  the  most  part  the  direct  opposite  of 
the  other's.      That   the  two  departments  will  now  have  to  shape 


WHEN  THE   OASTLE    PELL. 

The  Black  and  Tan:  ".Any  orders  to-day.  sit?" 

General  Macready:    "Pack  your  Kit  and  stand  by  to  embark." 

— Tin-  Freeman's  ■Journal, 


their  future  under  one  head  and  one  policy  is,  of  course,  in- 
evitable. 

No  less  interesting  was  the  meeting  in  the  crowds  in  the 
Upper  Castle  Yard  of  two  such  men  as  Mr.  Desmond  Fitzgerald, 
head  of  the  Dail  Firoann  Publicity  Department,  and  Mr.  Basil 
Clarke,  the  bead  of  the  Publicity  Bureau  at  Dublin  Castle. 

Journalists  who  knew  both  gentlemen  and  knew  how  far  apart 
their  respective  duties  lay  during  the  last-  fateful  year  or  so  were 
interested    to  s:e   them    talking   together.      Mr.    Fitzgerald   was 


They  re  still  talking 

about  the  Gulbransen 
and  tne' 


"Some  friends  came  over  the  other  night — all 
music  critics.  They  were  expectant — they  had 
heard  about  our  new  Gulbransen. 

"I  played  Grieg's  'To  Spring'.  It's  rather  dif- 
ficult, you'll  admit. 

"Everyone  listened  attentively  until  I  finished 
— and  then  what  applause  I 

"I — who,  until  a  week  before,  had  been  denied 
the  pleasure  of  playing — holding  the  interest  of 
my  musical  friends!  The  same  friends  who  were 
prejudiced  against  player-pianos.  I  was  proud 
of  my  accomplishment — /  was  a  real  musician. 

"And  here's  a  little  secret:  /  could  never  have 
done  it  without  Gulbransen  Instruction  Rolls. 
Four  simple  rolls — and  the  right  player-piano — 
that's  all.  Just  like  making  a  wish  and  having 
it  come  true!" 


The  Gulbransen  Instruction  Rolls  show  you 
how  to  play  well  long  before  you  could  learn 
scales  by  hand — but  remember:  Only  on  the 
Gulbransen  can  you  obtain  the  full  results  of 
the  Instruction  Rolls. 

The  Pedal  Touch  (achieved  through  Gulbran- 
sen inventions)  enables  you  to  put  individual 
expression  into  playing.  See  how  easy  it  is, 
when  you  make  the  three  tests  shown  below. 

Gulbransen -Dickinson  Company,  Chicago 

Canadian  Distributors: 
Musical  Merchandise  Sales  Company 
79  Wellington  Street  West,  Toronto 


^Nationalhl  Vrice/L 

-Branded  in  the  Back. 


White  House 
Model 

$7QO 


Country  Seat 
Model 

$600 


Suburban 
Model 


$ 


495 


Gulbransen  Player- Pianos  are  sold  at 
the  same  prices  everywhere  in  the  United 
States.  The  Gulbransen  can  be  played 
either  by  hand  or  by  roll. 
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ULBRANSEN 
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"Roll  Test 


□ 


"New  Book  of  Gulbransen  Music" 
Free  on  Request.    Check  Coupon. 

Check  here  if  you  do  not  own  any  piano 
or  player-piano. 

□  Check  here  if  you  want  Information 
about  having  a  Gulbransen  player  action 
installed  in  your  present  piano  (or  player- 
piano)  . 

Write  name  and  address  in  margin  and  mail 
to  Gulbransen-Dickin9on  Co.,  3230  West 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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recalling  his  previous  visit  to  the  Castle  under  very  different 
circumstances,  when  he  was  brought  in  at  one  o'clock  one  morn- 
ing under  escort,  examined  by  officers  in  a  room,  and  placed 
under  guard  in  another  jjlace.  The  recollection  had  for  him, 
however,  no  note  of  regret  or  complaint.  Jt  was,  as  it  were, 
all  in  the  day's  work. 

The  Provisional  Government  have  lost  no  time  in  regulating, 
as  far  as  in  them  lies,  the  position  of  affairs.  They  issued  a  proc- 
lamation, in  which  they  formally  take  control  of  all  services. 
Tin's  control  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  form,  but  a  very  stern  re- 
ality, as  the  terms  of  the  proclamation  show.  It  means,  in 
effect,  thai  every  official  act  in  every  department  must,  from 
the  issue  of  the  proclamation,  have  the  approval  of  the  Provi- 
sional Government. 

In  the  streets  and  the  yards,  while  the  transfer  was  being 
effected,  writes  "Politicus,"  special  correspondent  of  the  Man- 
chester Guardian,  the  Dublin  citizens 
"cheered  and  laughed  and  bantered.  Sol- 
diers stood  about  in  groups.  Black  and  Tans 
were  to  be  seen  packing  their  lorries  for  the 
last  time."  In  this  atmosphere  of  demo- 
cratic informality — • 

Dublin  Castle  was  deposed.  Many  an 
Irishman  must  have  died  dreaming  of  a  day 
when  Irish  soldiers  would  march  into  the 
hated  stronghold  with  flags  and  drums. 
Tone,  Emmet,  Fitzgerald,  Smith  O'Brien — 
did  any  of  them  ever  picture  so  casual  a 
ceremony  of  abdication? 
.  But  no  march  of  troops  could  have  been 
so  dramatic  as  the  surrender  of  the  fortress 
to  an  Irishman  on  whose  head  a  fortune  had 
Ween  set,  while  boys  and  girls  from  Dublin 
si  reels  were  playing  on  the  stones  across 
which  their  fathers  and  brothers  stept 
yesterday  on  their  way  to  prison.  It  was  as 
if  by  that  one  act  of  throwing  open  these 
guarded  doors  the  new  Ministers  had  brought 
daylight,  democracy,  and  freedom  into 
Ireland's  darkest  dungeons. 

Victor  Hugo  has  a  great  passage  about 
I  lie  wickedness  that  seems  to  haunt  some 
places,  giving  them  a  terrible  and  sinister  look 
of  life.  With  barbed  wire  and  Blaek-and- 
Tans  in  their  dreadful  uniform,  Dublin 
Castle  seems  to  have  all  its  wicked  and 
melancholy  history  stamped  on  its  face. 
There  is  much  talk  about  what  is  to  become 
of  it.  1  hope  no  Irish  Government  will 
ever  make  it  the  seat  of  authority.  One 
need  not  be  superstitious  to  feel  that  to  live 
there,  and  to  rule  from  there,  would  be 
tempting  the  malice  of  destiny.  Dublin 
(  'astle  will  live  in  Irish  history  as  a  terrible 
legend;  the  buildings  which  few  self-respect- 
ing Irishmen  have  entered  during  these 
hitter  years,  except  as  prisoners,  would  be 
a  fatal  home  for  any  Government  in  this 
country,  where  memory  and  imagination 
are    never    at      a    loss    for    sharp    and     wounding    taunt. 

The  Freeman's  Journal,  on  the  day  when  the  evacuation  took 
place,  commented  in  an  editorial  headed  "The  Great  Surrender": 

"The  Castle."  with  all  that  it  stands  for  in  power  and  in- 
fluence, has  been  handed  over  to  the  Irish  people. 

Emmet  died  in  the  effort  to  get  hold  merely  of  the  material 
fabric. 

But  the  power  thai  it  enshrined  was  surrendered  yesterdaj 
to  Ireland's  men. 

They  are  now  masters  of  the  administrative  machine. 

Tt  would  be  expecting  too  much  from  human  institutions,  and 
even  human  nature,  to  expect  thai,  after  the  change-over,  things 
will  move  smoothly  from  the  start. 

To  bring  order  out  of  this  chaos  is  the  heavy  task  thai  now 
devolves  upon  the  Provisional  Government. 

Their  task  can  be  lightened  and  the  completion  of  the  fabric 
of  freedom  speeded  up  by  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  peop]  ■. 

The  actual  Executive  is  now  the  people's  own. 

Lei  them  rally  to  its  support,  and  assist  it  in  its  task. 

Every  law-breaker,  for  the  first  time  in  Ireland's  history 
for  uearlj   eiglit  hundred  years,  is  now  the  people's  enemy. 

Lei   the  people  realize  that  truth  and  act  accordingly. 


AN  EX-OUTLAW  ARRIVES. 

Michael  Collins,  on  whose  head  a 
price  was  formerly  set  by  the  British 
Government,  led  the  delegation  that 
took  over  the  Castle  on  behalf  of  the 
New  Irish  Provisional  Government. 


THE  FEROCIOUS  LOBSTERS  OF 
CRUSOE'S  ISLE 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE'S  FAMOUS  ISLAND  enjoyed  a 
brief  period  of  newspaper  publicity  the  other  day,  when 
.  a  member  of  the  crew  of  a  visiting  steamship  broughl  to 
New  York  a  story  quite  as  remarkable  as  many  incidents  related 
by  Defoe  in  his  immortal  yarn.  The  steamship  Ebro,  of  the  Pacific 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  was  brought  to  a  standstill,  it  is 
said,  by  "a  herd  of  wild  lobsters,"  reported  to  be  "as  big  as  bull- 
pups,"  which  attacked  the  ship  and  were  about  to  devour  the 
steel  plates  when  called  off  by  an  inhabitant  of  the  island  who  had 
learned  how  to  tame  them.  The  island,  known  to  geographers 
as  the  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  was  made  a  port  of  call  by  the 
Ebro  some  days  before  she  arrived  at  New 
York.  The  great  lobster  attack,  which  took 
place  as  the  ship  was  coming  to  anchor,  was 
halted  by  one  Alejandro  McTush  y  Cordoba. 
This  unusual  man  is  also  reported  to  be  able 
to  achieve  lobster  a,  la  Newburg  in  a  pool  of 
molten  lava.  To  quote  the  account  of  the 
no  doubt  veracious  ship  news  reporter  of 
the  New  York  Tribune: 

To  H.  T.  Browne,  the  purser,  it  is  as  if  it 
were  yesterday,  so  clear  is  the  picture  in  his 
mind  of  Alejandro  McTush  y  Cordoba  as  he 
first  saw  him,  drest  in  his  bright  seaweed  suit 
and  with  a  half  cocoanut  shell  tipped  over 
one  eye,  calling  off  the  voracious  lobsters, 
with  a  voice  like  the  collapse  of  a  ten-story 
building. 

"For  there  we  were,"  said  Mr.  Browne, 
"some  four  hundred  yards  off  the  shore  of 
the  island,  with  lobsters  as  big  as  bulldogs 
climbing  up  the  anchor  chain  and  threaten- 
ing the  lives  of  every  one  aboard. 

"He  came  out  to  the  ship,  did  this  McTush, 
and  mighty  glad  he  was  to  see  us,  we  being 
the  first  sizable  craft  to  lay  alongside  in  forty- 
two  years — in  fact,  ever  since  the  lobsters 
went  wild  and  grew  husky  on  a  diet  of  brown 
fishermen  and  straw  hats.  He  was  immune 
himself,  it  seems,  having  by  constant  asso- 
ciation with  the  creatures  achieved  to  some 
extent  a  mastery  over  them. 

"He  told  us  something  of  the  island,  and, 
altho  wo  could  see  no  living  beings  other 
than  himself  and  the  lobsters,  it  appears  that 
there  is  a  population  of  200  persons  and  a 
cow.  He  said  that  every  one  had  taken  one 
look  at  the  steel  ship  and  then  had  moved 
back  into  the  woods  to  pray  for  the  safety  of 
the  lobsters. 

He  explained  this  native  concern  in  favor 
of  the  lobsters  by  pointing  out  that  the  in- 
habitants enjoyed  them  as  an  item  of  food. 
They  were  uncertain  in  their  minds,  he  said, 
as  to  the  effect  of  a  combination  of  steel  and  high-class  South 
Americans  on  this,  their  main  source  of  nourishment. 

"McTush  invited  every  one  ashore  in  the  name  of  the  Mayor. 
When  we  went  ashore  he  excused  himself,  changed  to  a  costume 
of  neatly  woven  grapevines,  and  presented  himself  as  that  official. 
It  developed  that  by  other  changes  of  costume  he  became  the 
Director  of  Public  Safety,  Chief  Prohibition  Enforcement  Agent, 
Street  Cleaning  Commissioner,  and  chief  of  the  Commissary 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

"  In  this  last-named  office  lay  most  of  his  power  over  the  people. 
I  le  alone  knew  now  to  trick  the  wily  lobsters  into  a  state  where, 
sprinkled  with  a  little  paprika,  they  made  darn  good  eating. 

"He'd  lure  one  of  the  lobsters  from  the  water,  and,  by  means 
of  taunts  and  jibes,  cause  the  beast  to  chase  him  around  the  island 
until  he  came  to  the  crater  of  a  bubbling  lava  pit.  Here  McTush 
would  step  nimbly  aside  as  the  lobster  rushed  at  him,  at  the 
same  time  permitting  the  lobster  to  plunge  into  the  hot  lava,  and 
be  properly  cooked. 

"McTush  blew  the  entire  passenger  list  to  a  lobster  party.  It 
was  some  party.     One  lobster  is  enough  to  feed  ten  men." 

Mr.  Browne  blew  a  cloud  of  smoke  from  his  cigar.  "If  you 
don't  believe  me,"  he  said — as  if  any  one  doubted  him— "I'll 
bring  one  of  1  hese  lobsters  back  with  mo  on  the  next   I  rip." 

The  ship  news  reporter  for  the  Herald  also  received  interesting 
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How  keen  is  your 


DO  people  like  to  associate  with  you?  Are  they 
attracted  to  you  or  do  you  have  to  run  after 
them  ?  It  depends  upon  the  alertness  of  your  mind. 
And  that  is  great  or  little,  depending  largely  upon 
the  recreation  you  indulge  in.  You  can  refresh  your- 
self and  improve  yourself  at  the  same  time.     Simply 

Play  cards  for  wholesome  recreation 

There  is  nothing  like  a  game  of  cards  for  combined 
relaxation  and  stimulation.  It  makes  you  forget  the 
worries  of  the  day,  but  at  the  same  time  sets  to  work 
the  mental  faculties  whose  keenness  has  most  to  do 
with  that  indefinable  thing  called  "charm." 

SEND  FOR  THIS  BOOK: 
"The  Official  Rules  of  Card  Games"  giving  complete  rules 
for  300  games  and  hints  for  better  playing.    Check  this  and 
other  books  wanted  on  coupon.     Write  name  and  address 
In  margin  below  and  mail  with  required  amount  to 

The  U.  S.  Playing  Card  Company 
Dept.  B-4,  Cincinnati,  \ .'.  S.  A.;  Manufacturers  of 


BICYCLE 

PLAYING  CARDS 

(Also  Congress  Playing  Cards.     Art  Backs.      Gold  Edges. 


Cribbag( 


ance 


PLAYERS — 2, 3, or  4  as  partners.  Best,  two-hand. 

OBJECT  OF  GAME — To  form  various  count- 
ing combinations,  such  as  pairs,  triplets,  fours, 
sequences  and  fifteens. 

DEAL — Cut  for  first  deal  in  each  game,  low 
cut  winning  deal;  deal  alternates  thereafter.  Use 
full  pack,  deal  6  cards  to  each  player,  1  at  a  time. 
Misdeal  *  ore«  2  points  for  opponent  immediately. 
Each  discards  2  cards  face  down  to  form  "crib". 
It  belongs  to  dealer  but  is  not  counted  until  after 
hand  is  played  out.  Pone  (opponent)  cuts  pack 
and  dealer  turns  up  topcard;  this  is  called  "starter". 
If  it  is  a  jack,  dealer  scores  two  points  immediately. 

THE  PLAY — Pone  plays  any  card  from  his  hand 
face  up  on  table  in  front  of  him  and  announces  its 
numerical  (or  pip)  value.  (All  kings,  queens  and 
jacks  are  announced  as  tens;  other  cards  by  num- 
ber of  spots.)  Dealer  then  plays,  announcing  sum 
of  his  card  and  the  one  already  played.  Play  con- 
tinues alternately,  each  player  keeping  his  cards  sep- 
arate and  adding  the  value  of  each  card  to  sum  of 
those  already  played.  This  sum  must  not  exceed  31. 
If  a  player  has  no  card  which  will  play  within  the 
sum  of  31,  he  announces  a  "go".  Pone  continues 
until  he  reaches  31,  or  can  play  no  further.  Then 
cards  played  are  turned  face  down,  balance  of  cards 
in  hands  played  out,  hands  and  crib  counted,  (see 
below),  and  cards  dealt  for  new  hand. 

POINTS  SCORED  DURING  PLAY— The 
player  who  approaches  most  nearly  to  31  during 
the  play,  scores  1  point;  if  he  reaches  31  exactly  he 
scores  2  points.  If  last  card  played  does  not  make 
an  even  31,  it  counts  1 ;  if  it  makes  15,  3  points. 

Combinations  may  be  formed  by  opponents  play- 
ing alternately  and  also  by  cards  played  from  one 
hand  (within  limit  of  31)  after  pone  has  said  "go". 

Fifteens — 2  points  are  scored  by  player  of  card 
which  makes  the  numerical  value  of  the  cards 
played  exactly  15. 

Pairs — 2  points  are  scored  by  player  of  card  of 
same  denomination  as  that  last  played. 

Triplets — 6  points  are  scored  for  matching  a  pair 
just  played,  provided  that  neither  31  nor  "r,o"  in- 
tervenes.    (Example:  Three  fours  in  sequence.) 

Fours — 1 2  points  are  scored  by  player  of  a  fourth 
card  matching  triplets  just  played,  provided  that 
neither  31   nor  "go"   intervenes. 

Sequenres — When  3  cards  in  numerical  sequence 
are  played,  the  player  of  the  last  card  counts  1  point 
for  each  card  in  the  sequence,  even  though  they  are 
not  played  in  numerical  rotation.  Player  adding 
fourth  card  in  sequence  scores  4.  An  intervening 
card,  duplicate,  "go",  or  31  breaks  sequence. 

COUNTING  HANDS  AND  CRIB— After  cards 
are  played  out,  each  player  counts  all  points  in 
his  hand  in  combination  with  the  "starter",  pone 
counting  first.  After  counting  his  hand,  dealer 
counts  his  crib  combined  with  "starter".  Pair 
counts  2;  triplets,  6;  fours,  12;3-card  sequence,  3; 
each  additional  card  in  sequence,  1;  fifteens,  2; 
and  jack  of  trumps  in  hand  or  crib,  1  point.  Double 
Run  of  Three — (A  3-card  sequence  with  a  pair  to 
one  of  the  3  cards),  counts  8  points.  Double  Run  of 
Four — (A  4-card  sequence  with  a  pair  to  one  of  the 
4  cards),  counts  10  points.  Triple  Run — Consists 
of  triplets,  with  2  other  cards  in  sequence  with 
triplet,  15  points.  Quadruple  Run — Consists  of  2 
pairs  and  a  card  in  sequence  with  both,  16  points. 
Fifteens — Formed  by  cards  totaling  15  exactly,  count 
2  each  time  they  are  made.  Use  each  card  in  as 
many  different  "15"  combinations  as  possible. 
Four-Card  Flush — 4  cards  of  one  suit  in  hand  only 
(not  crib),  4  points.  F he-Card  Flush — i  cards  in 
hand  or  crib  of  same  suit  as  starter,  5  points.  The 
crib  is  not  a  flush  unless  the  starter  is  the  same  suit. 

STARTER — Is  used  only  in  counting  the  hands 
and  crib. 

MARKING  SCORE — Points  are  scored  as  made 
on  a  "pull-up"  board.  See  cut.  Each  hole  counts 
1  point.  Players  start  from  same  end,  peg- 
ging parallel  with  each  other  down  outside  edge 
and   up  inside   to   the  sixty-first,   or   game   hole. 

GAME— 61  or  121  points. 

For  rules  on  three-hand  and 
four-hand  cribbage,  see  "The 
Official  Rules  of  Card  Games" 
or  "Six  Popular  Games"  offered 
below. 
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TUinr    '    Card     Co. 

y      rept.B-4,Cin- 

ty  cinnati.O  Send 

s        postpaid  books 

chocked  below. 

□       "Official    Rule, 
of  Card   Games'* 
300  frames.  250  paces.  20c. 
""]        "Six  Popular  Games' 
J    Auction,  Cnbbatfv.  Pitch* 
.ndrvd.Solitairv.  Pinochle.  6c- 
ow  to  Entertain  with  Cards." 
QCSeStionsforpartit  sand  clubs.  6c. 
ricks.'*    Mystifying  trick*   that 
done  with   a  de-ck  of  cards.      6c. 

□  "Fortune    Telling    with    Playing    Cards-'* 
How  to  tell  fortune   with   a   regular  deck   of 
cards.      6c. 

"Card   Stunts   for   Kiddies.**     Arausinc   and    in- 
structive kindergarten  lessons.    Not  eard  eames  but 
pasteboard   Mums,   UMnc   old   card?   as  bits  of  lH»a.rd.       6c. 
All  6  books  40c.      Write  Name  and  Address  in  margin  below. 
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news  of  the  lobsters  from  the  old  Crusoe  country.  His  account 
differs  in  some  ways  from  that  prepared  by  his  brother  of  the 
Tribune,  but  it,  also,  suggests  that  all  the  wonders  common  in 
(his  part  of  the  world  were  not  exhausted  by  Defoe.  He  writes 
in  part: 

Soon  the  liigh  peaks  came  in  view,  and  then  it  was  noted  the 
surf  at  the  base  was  dotted  with  red,  the  color  of  boiled  lobster. 
Coming  nearer,  the  claws  of  the  giant  creatures  were  plainly 
visible.  Some  were  clambering  ashore  and.  others  climbing- 
trees  near  the  beach. 

"Look  at  the  children  in  flivvers,''  said  a  passenger. 

"Flivvers!"  said  the  purser.      "They  are  not    flivvers,  but 
trained  lobsters.    Don't  you  recall 
in    Alexander  Selkirk's  narrative 
how  he  made  a  tour  of  the  island 
on  a  colossal  lobster?" 

The  passenger  said  he  had  not 
read  anything  except  South  Sea 
Island  tales,  and  after  that  he 
could  believe  anything. 


AN  AMERICAN  "SLAVE' 

BECOMES  JAPAN'S 

PREMIER 


Fi 
- 
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">ROM  SLAVE  TO  PRE- 
MIER." That  was  the 
headline  used   by   main 

of  the  Japanese  newspapers,  says 

a  Japanese  student  writing  in  the 

New  York  World,  when  it  be- 
came known  that  Viscount  Kore- 

kiyo      Takahashi,      Minister     of 

Finance,  had  been  nominated  by 

the  Mikado    to  the  Premiership 

of  Japan,  to  succeed  the  recently 

assassinated  Premier  Hara.     The 

new     Premier     is     well     known 

already     to     Americans     of    the 

financial    world,    where    he     has 

long  been  a  recogni/.ed  authority, 

but  he  has  a  far  more  intimate 

connection    with    America    than 

this.    'It  was  here,   we  are  told, 

that  he  was  virtually  sold    into  a 

condition  of  slavery.     His  life  and 

struggles    in   California,   however,    gave    him    the    knowledge 

both  of  American  ways  and   of    the    English    language,    which 

later  proved  the  foundation  of    his  fortunes.        His  career    is 

full  of  interesting  ups  and  downs,   says  his    Japanese    student 

biographer.     Also — 

11  is  a  career  which  will  surprize  many  Americans  who  are 
accustomed  to  think  of  their  country  as  the  only  land  of  oppor- 
tunity. But  Nippon,  as  conspicuously  as  the  United  States,  is 
a  country  where  poor  boys  may  carve  out  greal  careers.  This 
is  so  not  only  in  the  business  world,  but  also  in  the  Government 
service.  Here,  indeed,  the  opportunity  is  the  greatest  where 
Occidentals  might  imagine  it  to  be  least.  For  Nippon  is  not 
governed  by  hereditary  rulers.  Government  service  is  open  to 
all.  Promotion  goes  neither  by  family  nor  by  favor,  but  through 
the  recognition  of  ability  in  minor  offices.  And  this  recogni- 
tion is  far  less  exposed  to  favoritism  and  political  hazards  than 
in  America. 


Photo  from  the  Keystone 

HE   TOOK    SOME    HARD   KNOCKS    IN    CALIFORNIA 

Korekiyo  Takahashi,  former  Minister  of  Finance  in  the  Hara 

Cabinet  and  mm  Premier  of  Japan,  is  referred  to  as  "a  former 

American  sla\e"  in  I  he  Japanese  press.      He  was  practically  sold 

into  bondage  here  in  his  youth. 


"Dharma"  is  one  of  the  nicknames  of  the  new  Pre  tnier. 
significance  of  the  name  lies  in  the  fact  that — 


Tin 


'  Dharma"  was  in  ancient  Buddhisl  high  priest,  whose  images 
are  still  made  in  Nippon  and  are  seen  as  commonly  as  kewpies 
in  America.  I  do  not  know  how  the  nickname  arose.  Some 
Nipponese  say  it  must  have  .come  from  his  outward  appearance, 
but  this  seems  to  have  supplied  a  far  more  vivid  nickname  in 
"Hotey."  Etotey,  one  of  the  seven  Nipponese  lucky  gods,  was 
decidedly  pot-bellied.  The  image  of  "Dharma,"  to  be  sure,  is 
somewhat  round,  since  it  has  neither  arms  nor  legs;  but  its 
chief  characteristic  is  thai    it    always    rights   itself   when    it    is 


knocked     over.     Thus    it    is    possibly    an    illustration    of    the 
American  expression  "you  can't  keep  a  good  man  down." 

I  would  like  to  believe  that  the  new  Premier  was  nicknamed 
"Dharma"*  on  account  of  his  marvelous  career.  If  so,  it  is  a 
title  far  more  suitable  than  that  of  "Viscount,"  which  lie  hap- 
pens to  hold  by  an  irony  of  fate.  Viscount  Takahashi  has  been, 
is,  and  will  be  the  living  image  of  "Dharma,"  who  could 
never  be  downed  by  any  blow  of  circumstance. 

In  the  northeastern  part  of  Nippon,  there  is  a  city  called 
Sendai.  It  is  the  Boston  of  Nippon,  one  of  the  greatest  educa- 
tional centers.  Sendai  was  the  capital  of  the  Date  clan, 
founded  by  an  enlightened  feudal  lord  named  Masamune  Date. 
It  was  this  Masamune  who   about  three  centuries  ago  sent    a 

special  envoy  to  the  Vatican  to 
create  friendly  relations  between 
the  Papacy  and  his  clans.  Un- 
fortunately his  progressive  policy 
was  retarded  by  the  closed-door 
policy  of  the  Tokugawa  Sho- 
gunate.  But,  as  the  Nipponese 
•  would  put  it  in  their  language, 
so  rich  in  nature  images,  the  seeds 
sown  by  Masamune  were  all  the 
time  taking  root  under  the  snow 
of  the  three  hundred  years  of  the 
Tokugawa  regime. 

Then  the  spring  breezes  sent  to 
the  hermit  land  by  Commodore 
Perry  proved  warm  enough  at  last 
to  melt  the  snow,  and  as  the  snow 
disappeared,  many  shoots  and 
buds  came  up  in  that  rich  soil 
planted  for  modern  civilization 
by  the  farsighted  Masamune.  One 
of  them,  still  tender  and  with  its 
first  green,  was  transplanted  to 
the  land  of  the  Commodore  him- 
self. Who  could  have  foreseen 
then  that  about  fifty  years  later 
it  would  bloom  as  Premier  of  one 
of  the  world's  leading  powers? 

Born  in  1854,  the  eldest  son  of 
a  poor  Samurai  named  Kore- 
tada  (literally  "faithfulness  it- 
self"), Korekiyo  Takahashi  began 
his  career  almost  immediately  as 
a  student  in  the  college  of  hard 
knocks.  For,  having  proved  him- 
self an  extraordinarily  capable 
boy,  he  had  earned  a  scholarship 
from  the  feudal  lord.  This  sent 
him  to  Nagasaki  to  be  trained  in 
the  new  western  sciences.  Taka- 
hashi means  "high  bridge,"  and 
Korekiyo  means  "cleanliness  it- 
self." The  youngster  lived  up  to  both  of  his  names.  He 
was  too  ambitious  to  be  satisfied  with  any  second-hand  study  if 
first-hand  was  obtainable. 

About  this  time  he  fell  in  with  an  American,  who  kindly  pro- 
posed to  give  him  a  chance  to  be  a  pioneer  Nipponese  student 
in  America.  The  young  Korekiyo  "hailed  with  delight  and 
gratitude  any  project  which  might  be  of  so  great  aid  to  his 
future;  career."     But  alas,  says  his  biographer: 

No  sooner  was  he  found  settled  in  California  than  he  found 
all  his  hopes  of  the  new  land  of  knowledge  a  bitter  delusion! 
He  discovered  that  he  was  not  to  be  a  student  in  the  home  of  a 
benefactor,  but  a  servant  in  the  house  of  the  master.  By  ac- 
cepting passage  to  America  from  the  so-called  friend,  he  found 
that  he  had  virtually  sold  himself  into  a  condition  of  slavery. 
It  is  to  this  American  period  of  servitude  that  the  first  part  of 
the  Nipponese  headline  alludes.  However,  by  patient  service 
he  gradually  endeared  himself  to  his  master  who,  little  by  little, 
began  to  spare  him  time  to  conduct  his  studies. 

In  the  meantime  the  Meijij  Restoration  had  taken  place  in 
his  Nippon  country.  For  some  years  Korekiyo,  with  his  newly 
acquired  knowledge  of  America,  looked  in  vain  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  return  to  Nippon  and  begin  his  public  service. 

In  187]  Prince  Iwakura  came  to  America  as  the  first  Nip- 
ponese Envoy,  and  with  him  arrived  the  opportunity  Korekiyo 
liad  so  long  sought.  He  became  an  interpreter  to  the  Prince, 
and  soon  made  himself  indispensable  in  this  capacity.  On 
account  of  his  long  residence  in  America,  he  was  of  more  service 
in  this  capacity  than  the  secretary  to  the  envoy,  the  late  Prince 
I  to,     who    afterward     became     famous     as     the    maker    of    the 
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y"'1'!   Wherever  you    are, 
j    ,J  on  highway  or  boule- 
vard,  look  for  this 
signature  of  the 
All-Weather    Tread 


Sometimes  a  dealer  will  seek  to  tempt 
a  man  away  from  the  tire  of  hi:, 
choice  by  an  offer  of  a  "special  dis- 
count" on  another  make. 

It  sounds  attractive. 

It  seems  like  a  chance  to  get  some- 
thing for  nothing. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  too  good 
to  be  true. 

If  a  tire  dealer  makes  you  such  a 
proposition,  ask  yourself  who  pays 
for  this  "discount." 

Does  it  come  outof  thedealer's  profit 
—  or  the  manufacturer's? 

If  it  does,   how   can    they   stay   in 

business? 

Or  does  it  come  out  of  the  tire? 

The  present  unrivaled  popularity  of 
Goodyear  Tires  has  been  built  up 
without  the  aid  of  "special  discounts" 


or  like  fictitious  sales  inducements 
of  any  kind. 

Instead  of  taking  the  cost  of  such 
inducements  out  of  the  tire,  we  have 
put  extra  value  in. 

Because  of  this  extra  value  in  Good- 
year Tires,  their  cost  per  mile  is 
everywhere  remarkably  low. 

Wouldn't  you  rather  buy  low-cost 
mileage,  than  merely  low-priced 
tires  ? 

Today,  Goodyear  Tires  are  better 
than  ever  before. 

We  are  building  themlarger, stronger, 
heavier,  more  durable. 

Despite  this,  their  prices  are  the 
lowest  they  have  ever  been  —  far 
lower,  even,  than   before   the  war. 

More  people  ride  on  Goodyear  Tires 
than  on  anv  other  kind. 
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30x3^  Cross  Rib £10.95      32  x  3'i  All-Weather  Tread  Cord  .J25.50  >l  x  4>,  All-  Weather  Tread  Cord  .1 

30x  i</t  All-Weather  Tread  Fabric  814. 75      32x4     All-Weather  Tread  Cord  .  £32.40  34  x  4  '• :  All-Weather  Tread  Cord  > 

30x  3M  All-Weather  TreadCord..  5518.00      33x4     All-Weather  Tread  Cord     833.40  35x5     All-Weather  Tread  Cord  .- 

Manufacturer' '.t  tax  extra 
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Goodyear  Heavy  Tourist  Tubes  are  especially  thick, sturdy 
and  long-lived.  They  come  packed  in  a  heavy,  water- 
proof bag.    Their  new  prices  are  also  remarkably  low 


Copyright  1922,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. 
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TO  give  speed,  accu- 
racy and  dependabil- 
ity to  the  writing  of  words 
and  the  recording  of 
figures  —  this  expresses 
Underwood's  service  to 
industry. 

The  internationally- 
famous  Underwood 
Standard  Typewriter  is 
but  one  of  the  fifteen 
Underwood  Products  that 

Speed  the  World's   Business. 
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UNDERWOOD  PRODUCTS 

Underwood  Standard  Typewriter 
Underwood  Bookkeeping 

Machine 
Underwood  Standard  Portable 
Underwood  Continuous  Fanfold 

Biller 
Underwood  Condensed  Biller 
Underwood  Check  Writing 

Machine 
Underwood  Waybilling  Machine 
Underwood  Railroad  Expense  — 

Freight  Biller 
Underwood  Card  Writing 

Machine 
Underwood  Label  Roll  Machine 
Underwood  Unit  Bill  and  Order 

Machine 
Underwood  Loose  Leaf  Record 

Writer 
Underwood  Insurance  Policy 

Writer 
Underwood  Retail  Bill  and 

Charge  Machine 
Underwood  Revolving  Duplicator 

Underwood  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc. 

Underwood  Building,  New  York 

Branches  in  all  principal  cities 
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Underwood  Bookkeeping  Mac  him. 

Keep^  your  book*  with  the 
greatest  degree  of  accuracy, 
you  r  o  w  n  w  ay,    I  e  gi  b  1  y, 

economically 
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Underwood  Contimovs  Fanfold  Biller 

Automatically  chances  the  carbon  sheets  from  one  set  of 

forms  to  another,  enabling  the  operator  to 

t\  pe  v.iihout  inurrufti  M 


Underwood  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc. 

Underwood  Building,  New  York 

Kindly  send  full  information  regarding 

3  Underwood  Standard  Typewriter 

3  Underwood  Standard  Portable 

CI  Underwood  Bookkeeping  Machine 

CI  Underwood  Continuous  Fanfold  Biller 


Name. . . 

Address. 
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TWO  club  men  who  Have  already  discussed 
lifo  insurance  now  talk  about  ii  further. 
One  says:  "I'm  mighty  glad  to  hear  you 
took  out  that  policy  in  the  1*ost\l  Life.  It  will 
you  money  as  compared  to  what  I  had  to 
pay  at  your  age."  The  young  man  says:  -Yes,  I 
not  only  save  money,  but  there  are  oilier  advan- 
tages that  make  it  so  well  worth  while,  Vm 
'a  taki  another  Postal  policy."  to  which  the 
i  exclaims  "Good  n 


Find  Out  What 
You  Can  Save 

Nowadays  economy  means  much,  and  thai  is 
why  thrifty  men  and  women  are  so  careful  about 
getting  the  most  for  their  money. 

And  they  are  also  giving  more  attention  to 
their  physical  well-being  than  ever  before. 

Their  aim  is  to  save  money  and  safeguard 
health,  and  that's  why  so  many  thought  fill 
people  are  turning  to  the 

Postal  Life  Insurance 


Company 


Resources.  -  -  - 
Annual  Income,  -  - 
Insurance  in  Force, 


M  0,000,000 

2,000.000 

42,000.000 


Policyholders  save  money  because  on  pay- 
ment of  their  very  first  premium  they  get  the 
benefit  of  and  may  deduct  a  9  pel  'ent.  guar- 
anteed dividend,  an  equivalent  of  the  ordinary 
agent's  commission  which  we  ha  ve  averaged  and 
deduct  throughout  the  premium-paying  period  of 
the  policy.    In  this  way.  and  in  others  afso,  is 

Life  Insurance  Simplified  by  Cutting 

Out  Middlemen 

Furthermore,  the  Company  is  mindful  of  tin 
good  health  of  its  policyholders  and  aims  to  kei  p 
In  in  in  proper  physical  condition  by  means  of 
a  free  medical  examination  each  year  and 
also  through  tin  distribution  of  periodical 
Health  Bulletins  by  its  Health  Bureau.  The 
Company  therefore 

Saves  Money  and  Safeguards  Health 
To  find  out  what  you  can  v;l\e  and  how  your 
physical  condition  may  possiblj  be  unproved. 
call  at  tin-  Company's  offices,  send  in  the  mail 
bag  coupon  printed  below,  or  write  and  sa> 

Pi'  "ie  insurance  information  as   men- 

tioned in  The  Literary  Diftes*  for  February  t8l 

In  your  first  letter  be  sure  to  give: 

1.  Your  full  name. 

2.  Your  occupation. 

3.  The  exact  date  of  your  birth. 

Xo  agent  will  lie  <ent  to  visit  you.  The  POSTAL, 
as  stated  lias  no  agents,  and  resultant  commis- 
sion si\  tags  go  in  you.  because  you  deal  direct. 
Our  new  descriptive  booklet  "Buying  Direct," 
will  be  mailed  on  request. 

POSTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

\\  M     R.   M ALONE,   Pr, 
511  Fifth  Avenne,  cor.  43rd  S».  New  York 


Postal  Life  Insurance  Company 
511   Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Without  obligating  me,  please  send  full  in- 
suranee  nartlculara  for  mj 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Cont  inner/ 


Nipponese  Constitution,  and  the  first 
President  of  the  Seiyukai  Parly,  to  which 
he  now  belongs  as  the  fourth  President. 
Encouraged  by  tin-  success,  the  young 
Korekiyo  at  last  found  himself  in  a  posi- 
tion to  return  to  Nippon.  But  upon  his 
arrival  at  Yokohama  he  learned  that  the 
country  was  in  political  turmoil,  and  that 
he  could  no1  land  without  the  danger  of 
being  killed  by  the  soldiers  of  the  opposing 
clan. 

Thanks  to  his  long  sojourn  in  America, 
lie  found  it  easy  to  pass  himself  off  as  a 
cowboy.  "He  pulled  his  slouch  hat  over 
on  one  side  and  sang  in  a  loud  voice  a 
popular  American  song."     Later: 

When  the  customs  officers  began  to 
examine  him  he  rattled  off  his  answers  so 
glibly  that,  finding  it  impossible  to  under- 
stand what  he  was  saying,  they  let  him 
by  without  further  examination.  Thus 
he  safely  passed  the  Customs   House. 

After  hiding  himself  for  a  while  in  the 
attic  of  a  restaurant,  he  obtained  work  as 
a  clerk  in  the  Department  of  Education 
in  Tokyo.  But.  having  written  an  anony- 
mous letter  to  a  newspaper  calling  atten- 
tion to  a  blunder  made  by  a  superior 
official,  he  was  discharged. 
.  Then  he  fled  to  Hakata,  a  port  near 
Nagasaki,  and  became  a  teacher  of  the 
English  Languagt  School  there.  Unfor- 
tunately the  school  went  bankrupt  in  a 
few  years,  and  he  was  again  without  a  job. 

He  went  back  to  Tokyo  and  had  many 
struggles  with  absolute  poverty.  But 
through  them  all  he  set  himself  to  a  study 
of  the  patent  systems  of  America  and  En- 
gland. Convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
establishing  a  Bureau  of  Patents,  he  ad- 
drest  a  proposal  to  the  Government. 
When  the  proposal  was  at  last  adopted,  he 
was  made  chief  of  the  bureau.  Had  he 
remained  there  he  would  have  been  pro- 
moted rapidly.  But  for  the  "Dharnia" 
of  later  years  there  was  waiting  still  an- 
other knock-down  blow. 

Some  German  engineer,  taking  advan- 
tage of  his  honest  nature,  persuaded  him  to 
organize  a  company  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  a  silver  mine  in  Peru.  He  re- 
signed his  post  and  organized  a  company 
I  lacked  by  a  large  capital,  for  the  Nip- 
ponese people  were  easily  induced  to  sub- 
scribe heavily  to  any  enterprise  he  lent  his 
name  to.  Triumphantly  he  crossed  the 
Pacific  once  more  and  settled  in  Peru. 
But  his  German  exploiter  proved  as  dis- 
honest as  his  American  one.  This  silver 
mine  turned  out  to  be  a  property  deserted 
many  years  lief  ore. 

Korekiyo.  then  about  forty  years  old, 
returned  to  Nippon,  and  so  far  from  see- 
ing his  way  toward  repaying  his  monstrous 
indebtedness,  he  found  himself  barely  able 
to  support  his  family.  But  even  at  this 
critical  moment,  he  did  not  lose  his 
courage. 

One  day  the  President  of  the  Nippon 
Ginko  ('Central  Bank  of  Japan)  was  dining 
at  a  restaurant  and  noticed  in  a  secluded 
corner  a  man  of  extraordinary  appearance. 
Something  in  his  eyes  told  the  President 
that  there  sat  a  man  of  great  ability.  He 
talked  with  him.  and  in  the  end  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  the  workmen  who  were 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  new 
bank  building.  That  man  was  Korekiyo 
Takahashi. 


Not  long  after  the  building  had  been 
completed,  all  Nippon  was  startled  to 
hear  that  he  had  been  made  Vice-President 
of   the   bank. 

For  his  wonderful  service  as  the  first 
Financial  Commissioner  to  the  United 
States  and  Europe  in  raising  loans  for  the 
purpose  of  financing  the  Russo-Nippom  se 
War,  he  was  created  Baron,  and  became 
the  President  of  the  Nippon  Ginko. 

Korekiyo  retired  from  the  business 
world  and  entered  the  political  field.  His 
ability  as  Minister  of  Finance  in  the 
Seiyukai  Cabinet  under  the  second  Presi- 
denl  of  the  party.  Marquis  Saionji  (who 
later  represented  Nippon  at  the  Peace 
Conference  of  Versailles,)  proved  him  to 
be  a  real  statesman. 

For  the  second  time,  in  the  same  party 
Cabinet  as  Premier  Hara  's  (the  third  Presi- 
dent of  the  party),  he  became  Minister 
of  Finance.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
World  War  he  was  promoted  to  Viscount. 
In  November,  1912,  he  was  nominated 
Premier  and  elected  the  fourth  President 
of  the  Seiyukai  Party.  He  is  still  holding 
his  former  portfolio  of  Minister  of  Financ  •, 
and  also  temporarily  Minister  of  the 
Navy. 


FOR  DEVILS  AND  SUPERSTITIONS, 
SEE  THE  PHILIPPINES 

(^ HOSTS,  devils,  "h'ants,"  and  super- 
^-^  stitions  literally  too  numerous  to 
mention  have  been  discovered  in  the 
Philippines  by  a  principal  of  schools,  from 
Jones  City,  Oklahoma,  who  spent  seven 
years  there  as  a  teacher.  The  investi- 
gating principal,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Meeker, 
has  made  a  collection  of  the  popular  super- 
stitions, a  fair  summary  of  which  fills  two 
columns  of  newspaper  space.  As  for  the 
ghosts  and  spirits,  he  says  in  an  introduc- 
tory paragraph,  in  The  Oklahoma  Count ij 
News: 

Some  of  them  are  the  aswang,  the  nonos, 
the  duende,  the  pati-anak,  and  the  tig- 
balang.  The  aswang  seems  to  be  the  one 
most  feared  of  all.  He  can  spirit  away 
people,  especially  naughty  children,  cause 
sickness  and  death,  and  do  many  other 
evil  deeds.  The  nonos  are  little  earth- 
people,  who  are  thought  to  be  the  ancestors 
of  the  natives.  The  duende  is  a  pigmy 
thief,  with  one  eye  in  the  middle  of  his 
forehead,  and  a  huge  nose  with  a  single 
nostril.  He  lives  in  old  churches,  especially 
in  the  towers,  and  sallies  forth  at  night 
on  pilfering  expeditions.  The  pati-anak 
is  the  spirit  of  a  dead  baby  that  has 
died  Avithout  being  baptized.  You  can 
hear  its  pitiful  cries  at  night  in  the  forests. 
The  tig-balang  is  a  sort  of  satyr.  He  lives 
in  the  jungle  and  takes  a  fiendish  delight  in 
misdirecting  the  traveler.  He's  a  funny- 
looking  creature,  with  hoofs  like  a  goat, 
legs  like  a  grasshopper's,  and  very  long  ears. 
When  he  sits  on  the  ground  his  knees  come 
up  to  the  top  of  his  head.  If  you  wish  to 
outwit  a  tig-balang  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
turn  your  coat  wrongside  out,  and  he'll 
scamper  away  stamping  his  hoofs  on  the 
ground  as  he  runs. 

Before  eating  your  dinner  in  the  forest, 
first  sprinkle  some  salt  over  the  food,  else 
the  little  ground  spirits,  or  nonos,  will  steal 
it  away  without  your  being  able  to  detect, 
them. 

When  the  bottom  of  the  pot  burns  or  the 
fire  "laughs"  (sparkles),  there  will  be  some 
vi  si  tors. 

If  a  cat  licks  the  stairs  or  door  it  is  a  sign 
that  one  of  the  inhabitants  is  going  to  die, 
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because  the  cat  is  cleansing  the  passage 
through  which  the  corpse;  is  shortly  going 
to  pass. 

Always  move  into  a  new  house  at  the 
beginning  of  the  new  moon,  so  that  your 
■wealth  may  increase  as  the  moon  grows. 

If  any  one  sends  you  a  present,  such  as 
meat  or  fruits,  which  is  a  very  common 
custom,  do  not  wash  the  vessel  in  which  the 
gift  was  sent,  because  it  might  cause  the 
giver  to  become  your  enemy. 

A  young  lady  should  not  sing  while  cook- 
ing or  near  the  stove,  else  she  will  marry 
ail  old  widower. 

If  you  have  started  anywhere  and  see  a 
snake,  you  will  have  good  luck. 

When  transplanting  banana  trees  act  as 
if  they  were  very  heavy,  and  when  they 
hear  fruit  the  bunches  will  be  SO  heavy  that 
you  will  have  difficulty  in  carrying  them. 

If  you  laugh  while  planting  corn,  the 
grains  on  the  cob  will  be  far  apart. 

When  a  person  loses  his  life  at  sea  his 
soul  remains  in  the  water,  and  may  be  seen 
at  night  in  the  form  of  phosphorescent 
light. 

When  a  family  is  eating,  no  one  should 
leave  the  table  without  first  turning  the 
plates,  for  failure  to  do  so  will  bring  bad  luck. 

Plates  must  not  be  taken  away  from  the 
table  while  a  young  lady  is  eating  or  she  will 
gel  an  old  and  ugly  man  for  a  husband. 

Holding  the  eggs  of  the  lizard  in  your 
hand  will  cause  you  to  break  plates. 

Before  sitting  upon  the  ground,  or  throw- 
ing anything  "out,  such  as  slops,  etc.,  one 
should  always  say,  "Tabe,  Po,  nono!" 
(Respectable  ancestors,  take  notice!),  so 
l  hat  the  little  ground  people  may  not  be 
harmed. 

Bathing  a  cat  causes  rain. 

If  you  speak  to  an  animal  and  it  should 
answer  you,  you  will  die  at  once. 

Should  you  carry  a  bone  of  a  dead  person 
away  from  the  cemetery,  the  soul  of  that 
person  will  knock  beneath  your  bed  at  night. 

Dried  monkey  meat  is  an  excellent  rem- 
edy for  removing  smallpox  scars. 

Do  not  talk  about  aswangs  on  Friday, 
because  they  can  hear  you,  no  matter  how- 
far  away  they  may  be,  and  will  come  that 
night  and  trouble  you. 

When  the  light  burns  dimly,  there  is  a 
ghost  near. 

If  you  wish  it  to  rain,  put  a  lighted  candle 
in  a  new  pot,  tie  a  string  around  the  pot 
and  pull  it  on  the  river  like  a  small  boat, 
and  a  heavy  rain  will  soon  fall. 

Should  you  dream  of  a  black  boat,  make 
your  will  at  once. 

When  a  couple  are  kneeling  on  the  pillows 
in  the  church  during  the  marriage  cere- 
mony, the  one  whose  candle  burns  the  lowest 
will  be  the  first  to  die. 

When  the  new  moon  encloses  a  star  it  is 
a  good  time  to  make  love  to  the  ladies. 

If  you  kill  a  cat,  its  sold  will  haunt  you 
at  night. 

When  a  lady  counts  the  ribs  of  a  fan,  it  is 
a  sure  sign  that  she  wishes  you  to  speak  to 

tier. 

If  a  hen  cries  at  night  between  the  hours 
of  8  and  12,  it  is  a  sign  that  a  spinster  has 
been  stolen  by  an  old  bachelor. 

When  the  lower  part  of  the  spine  itches 
a  Chinaman  has  died. 

People  who  sharpen  tools  at  night  will 
become  thieves. 

Don't  carry  monkeys  or  cats  with  you  on 
an  ocean  trip,  because  they  will  cause  the 
wind  to  blow  hard. 

If  you  have  many  visitors  and  they  sta\ 
too  long,  place  a  pinch  of  salt  under  each 
one's  chair  and  they  will  soon  leave. 

People  with  big  ears  will  live  longer  than 
those  with  small  ones. 

Don't  laugh  at  a  person  who  has  done  a 


misdeed,  because  to  do  so  will  cause  you  to 
commit  the  same  act. 

If  you  eat  the  rice  in  the  middle  of  the  pot 
you  will  marry  young,  but  if  you  eat  t  hat  at 
the  top  you  will  marry  old. 

You  will  not  catch  many  fish  if  you  carry 
money  with  you. 

He  who  plants  arreca  palms  will  die  as 
soon  as  the  trees  grow  high  enough  to  "see" 
the  ocean. 

Do  not  mend  the  garments  while  on  the 
body,  because  it  will  cause  you  to  be  poor 
and  forgetful. 

Pulling  the  tail  of  the  pig  causes  him  lo 
grow  lean. 

When  a  sea  turtle  comes  ashore,  it  causes 
cool  water. 

He  who  plants  oranges  or  tamarind- 
should  first  eat  a  little  sugar  so  that  the 
fruits  will  be  sweet. 

If  a  farmer  has  his  hair  cut  oil  en  during 
the  rice  season,  his  crop  will  grow  slowly. 

When  a  farmer  measures  his  rice-field 
he  should  throw  away  the  measuring  imple- 
ment SO  that  the  land  will  become  fertile. 

Don't  bathe  before  starling  on  a  voyage, 
because  it  will  cause  you  to  be  drowned. 


A  GIRL  FARMER  WHO  M\KES  IT  PA1 

AN  eighteen-year-old  high -school  girl,  of 
-*-*■  Amherst,  Mass.,  is  flying  in  the  face 
of  New  England  traditions  in  a  way  that 
made  the  Boston  Glebt  give  her  almost  a 
full  page  of  space  in  a  recent  Sunday  edi- 
tion. The  particular  tradition  which  the 
young  lady  "Down  East"  is  credited  with 
breaking  is  simply  that  she  has  made  N<  w 
England  farming  pay.  "She  has  wrung  so 
much  money  from  her  land  and  her  stock.  *' 
reports  James  II.  Powers,  a  correspondent 
of  the  Globe,  "that  this  year  she  will  pay  an 
income  tax  because  her  proceeds  are  above 
the  $4,000  mark.  Incidentally  she  has  sha't- 
tered  another  tradition  that  has  long  hung 
around  the  business  of  tilling  the  soil—  "the 
tradition  of  a  narrow  life,  cribbed  and  eon- 
fined."  She  gets  letters  from  Europe  about 
her  work — unsolicited  letters.  In  the  way 
of  diversion,  she  finds  time  to  go  to  dance.; 
wheneA-er  she  wants  to,  and  to  attend  lo 
her  school  classes  every  day.  and  to  assist 
the  running  of  the  school  paper  and  to  head 
a  Girls'  Club,  and  to  prepare  for  her  college 
entrance  examinations.  All  this  may  sound 
like  fiction,  admits  Mr.  Powers,  but  it  isn't. 
He  asserts  and  deposes: 

Miss  Elizabeth  Farley,  daughter  of  Prof. 
G.  L.  Farley  of  the  Extension  Service  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  doesn't 
believe  in  any  of  the  old  ideas  about  New 
England  farming  or  farmers.  She  says  that 
she  is  in  farming  "for  the  fun  that  there  is 
in  it,"  and  "if  there  wasn't  any  fun  in  it" 
she'd  get  out  of  it  so  quickly  that  you 
couldn't  see  her  for  dust. 

Her  idea  of  "the  woman  on  the  farm'' 
doesn't  agree  with  the  picture  of  the  farm- 
er's wife  and  daughters  as  drawn  by  nov- 
elists and  poets. 

She  apparently  never  gets  tired,  and  she 
has  made  in  her  profession  personal  con- 
tacts that  reach  to  Washington.  D.  C. — 
where  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture.  Dr.  Gilbert,  has  displayed 
keen  interest  in  her  work,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  coming  all  the  way  to  Massachu- 
setts this  past  week  to  bestow  upon  her  the 
only  silver  medal  ever  awarded  by  the 
|  State  Department  of  Agriculture  for  "indi- 


Grapefruit  and  Oranges 

Good  to  eat. 

Good  for  health. 

Heavy  with  juice. 

Ripened  on  the  trees. 

Sweet  and  finely -flavored. 

High  in  content  of  calories  — 
the  fuel  units  of  food. 

Rich  in  vitamines,  the  food  ele- 
ments essential  to  perpetuation  oflife. 

Cniformlv  excellent,  whether 
bright,  golden  or  russet  in  color. 

Aid  the  digestion  of  other  foods; 
supply  energy  and  give  "pep". 

Picked,  packed  and  shipped  in 
sanitary  ways,  reaching  consumers 
free  from  contamination. 

From  Florida's  best  groves, 
owned  by  growers  who  co-operate 
in  marketing,  to  avoid  speculation 
in  their  produ&s. 

Sold  by  discriminating  dealers 
because  of  the  satisfaction  they 
give  — your  fruit  man  can  furnish 
Sealdsweet  grapefruit  and  oranges, 
and  will  if  you   insist. 

Send  for  free  copy  of  book, 
"Honda's  Food-Fruits". 

Florida  Citrus  Exchange 

628  Citrus  Exchange  Building 
Tampa,  Florida 
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FORTY -THREE  yearn  ago  Alexandet    Graham  Hill,  tin    inventor  of 
the    telepfo  this    inspired   forecast:    "It    is    conceivable 

that  cables  <>l  telephone  iefrc«  rould  he  laid  underground  or  sus- 
pended overhead,  cBntihimi eating  hit  branch  inns  with  private  dwell- 
ings, country  houses,  shop*,  manufacturers,  etc..  and  a  man  in  one 
pnrt  of  the  country  may  communicate  by  word  of  mouth  with  another 
in  a  distant  place." 

At  the  right,  an  old  print  of  Bell  lecturing  ■  ■■   telephony,   1877. 


Foresight 


More  than  forty  years  ago,  when  the  telephone  was 
still  in  its  experimental  stage,  with  but  a  few  wires 
strung  around  Boston,  the  men  back  of  the  under- 
taking foresaw  a  universal  system  of  communication 
that  would  have  its  influence  upon  all  phases  of  our 
social  and  commercial  life. 

They  had  a  plan  of  organization  capable  of  expan- 
sion to  meet  the  growth  they  foresaw;  and  their 
wisdom  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  that  plan  which 
they  established  when  telephones  were  numbered  by 
dozens  is  efficient  now  when  telephones  are  numbered 
by  millions. 

This  foresi  *ht  has  advanced  the  scientific  develop- 
ment of  the  art  of  telephony  to  meet  the  multiplied 
public  requirements.  It  has  provided  for  funds 
essential  to  the  construction  of  plant;  for  the  purchase 
of  the  best  materials  on  the  most  advantageous  terms; 
for  the  training  of  employees  to  insure  skilled  opera-  • 
tors;  for  the  extension  of  service  in  anticipation  of 
growth,  with  the  purpose  that  no  need  which  can  be 
foreseen  and  met  will  find  the  Bell  System  unpre- 
pared. 

The  foresight  of  the  early  pioneers  has  been  de- 
veloped into  a  science  during  the  years  which  have 
elapsed,  so  that  the  planning  of  future  operations  has 
become  a  function  of  the  Bell  System.  This  is  why 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  the  most  efficient 
and  most  economical  telephone  service  in  the  world. 

"  Bell  System  " 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated    Companies 

One    Policy,    One    System,    Universal    Service,    and    all    directed 
toward  Better  Service 
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vidual  accomplishment  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  a  dairy  herd." 

Miss  Farley  is  plain-spoken  and  without 
any  furbelows  or  mannerism.  One  gathers 
the  impression,  as  he  talks  with  her,  that 
she  has  imbibed  the  frankness  and  simplic- 
ity and  downrightness  of  the  soil. 

Altho  she  is  only  a  high-school  girl, 
she  is  practical  and  businesslike  and  her 
comments  are  to  the  point,  always,  and  she 
offers  them  with  a  smile.  She  gives  orders 
to  her  help  with  that  same  smile  on  her  face 
and  she  discusses  the  queer  letters  she  re- 
ceives with  a  smile  and  she  comes  stamping 
in  from  zero  weather,  home  from  school, 
wearing  the  same  invariable  hearty  smile. 

She  is  red  haired  and  proud  of  it.  "  Red 
hair  keeps  people  warm.  I  don't  wear  a 
hat.  because  I  don't  need  one,"  is  her  com- 
ment. 

Keen,  dancing  brown  eyes,  cheeks  the 
color  of  a  Mackintosh  Red,  plenty  of 
freckles  and  a  powerful,  easy  figure,  this 
youthful  devotee  of  Ceres  impresses  one 
with  sincerity  and  vitality  and  tremendous 
interest  in  life. 

'When  did  I  begin?"  (We  sat  in  the 
living-room  at  her  home,  before  a  table  over 
which  were  stacked  volumes  on  dairy  farm- 
ing, hen  raising,  fruit  growing  and  special- 
ized treatises  on  many  aspecjts  of  stock  and 
produce.)  ''Well,  it  was  nine  years  ago 
when  I  began  to  raise  asters  and  keep  hens, 
but  1  guess  I  became  interested  in  farming 
before  I  was  born." 

That  early  experiment,  she  explained, 
was  a  very  ordinary  affair  and  her  products 
from  a  dozen  hens  and  a  small  vegetable 
garden  in  Brockton,  where  her  father  was 
then  superintendent  of  schools — were  all 
consumed  by  the  family.  It  was  when  she 
entered  high  school  and  came  to  Amherst 
that  the  real  stride  was  taken — three  years 
ago. 

She  began  with  hens  and  cows,  and  Mr. 
Powers  gives,  in  her  own  words,  some  ac- 
count of  her  progress: 

"Now  I  have  eighty  hens  and  twenty 
registered  cattle — every  cow  registered. 
Thirteen  of  the  cows  are  milking  and  the 
rest  of  them  are  young  stock.  I  raised  one 
of  the  cows  myself  from  a  calf  which  was 
given  me  by  Ulysses  G.  Groff  of  Amherst. 

' '  There  are  three  calves  out  in  the  barn 
now,"'  and  I  have  a  registered  bull ;  'Doree's 
Gallant  Knight'  is  his  name.  Then  there 
are  the  pigs  and  my  two  horses.  One  of  the 
horses  is  a  work-horse  and  the  other  is  my 
saddle-horse. 

"I  love  to  ride,"  she  went  on,  her  frank 
grin  becoming  whimsically  youthful  and 
enthusiastic.  "I  go  pounding  over  the 
country  roads.  But  then,  it's  not  very 
good  riding  now.  The  snow,  you  know.  I 
haven't  been  out  for  three  or  four  days." 

"'How  many  cattle  do  you  hope  to  keep, 
finally?" 

"About  forty  cows.  No  more.  It's  better 
to  have  a  few  and  do  things  right  than  have 
many  and  half  do  your  work."  And  she 
declared  her  intention  of  raising  her  own 
stock. 

"I  have  a  milk  route  and  we  deliver 
about  one  hundred  quarts  of  milk  a  day  to 
our  customers  about  the  town.  I  have  two 
boys  to  help  with  the  milk  route  and  the 
stock,  and  when  things  are  busier  I  employ 
another  hand  to  aid  us." 

Miss  Farley  does  a  man's  share  of  the 
work   herself.      She   does  her  farm   work 
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drest  in  bloomers.  8he  is  not  afraid  to 
wield  a  pitchfork  or  a  shovel,  and  she  rises 
every  day  at  aboul  4:30  a.  m.,  so  as  to  get 
things  cleaned  up  and  to  layout  the  work  for 
her  two  farm-hands,  Thomas  Melville  and 
llollis  Bernard,  during  the  hours  when  she 
is  at  school. 

"J  usually  get  done  about  7:30  in  the 
winter  evenings,  but  of  course  the  work 
lasts  longer  in  summer,"  she  explained. 

This  girl  farmer  keeps  her  own  books,  and 
she  enters  every  item  of  profit  and  loss  like 
a  veteran  bookkeeper.  "I  haven't  a  secre- 
tary— not  yet,"  she  announced  with  an- 
ot  her  of  her  contagious  smiles,  as  she  turned 
over  the  pages  of  her  ledger. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  get  all  sorts  of  letters.  They 
come  from  everywhere.  Many  of  them  are 
very  nice  letters  and  many  of  them  are  not. 
Oood  and  had,  that's  about  it.  Many  men 
and  women  write  me  to  express  their  inter- 
est and  good  wishes  in  my  future  and  in  the 
work  which  I  am  doing. 

"I've  had  letters  all  the  way  from 
Europe.  Some  of  them  come  from  England 
and  some  of  them  from  other  countries. 
They've  heard  of  my  work  and  they  write 
all  sorts  of  things  to  me. 

"I  got  a  letter  the  other  day  from  a  for- 
eigner who  couldn't  write  in  English.  I  get 
letters  from  people  who  want  to  know  how 
I  do  this  and  what  I  think  of  that." 

"Do  you  get  any  proposals  for  mar- 
riage?" 

"A  few.  Some  of  the  letter-writers  have 
written  to  ask  me  to  tell  them  what  I  look 
like.     Talk  about  being  subtle!" 

We  went  out  to  the  barn  to  see  the  stock. 
I  wondered  if  she  were  exactly  the  thor- 
ough-going farmerette  she  seemed,  from 
her  direct  and  undecorated  remarks.  Her 
first  utterance,  when  we  reached  the  cow 
barn  in  company  with  her  two  hired  helpers, 
clinched  the  question.  She  looked  at  the 
cows,  sensed  the  chill  air  and  turned. 

"Have  you  bedded  down  the  cows  in  the 
other  side?"  she  asked  of  young  Tom  Mel- 
ville, who  thinks  that  she  is  the  finest  boss 
ever. 

"Not  yet.    It's  pretty  early,"  he  replied. 

"Well,  get  some  of  that  straw  and  bed 
them  down  early.  It's  going  to  be  a  cold 
night." 

"Yas'm,"  said  Thomas. 

"It's  cold  up  here  sometimes,"  she  ex- 
plained. "We  get  frozen  up  every  now  and 
then.  Things  got  frozen  and  burst  this 
morning  and  dad  had  to  get  a  plumber." 

"How  cold?" 

"Oh,  about  twenty  below." 

Tho  the  snow  prevented  a  tour  of  in- 
spection in  the  fields,  it  is  a  very  safe 
wager  that  the  fences  of  the  farm  at  the  foot 
of  Amity  Street,  Amherst,  don't  either 
stagger  or  lurch,  but  stand  right  up  as 
fences  are  supposed  to  do. 

Miss  Farley  was  born  in  Lynn.  The 
present  farm  is  the  successor  to  her  original 
field  of  operations  in  Amherst,  a  bungalow 
and  small  field  on  Dana  Street.  That  place 
became1  too  small  immediately  after  the  high- 
school  girl  farmer  decided  to  upset  New 
England  tradition  and  make  farming  pay. 

Elizabeth  lives  with  her  father,  the  pro- 
fessor at  M.  A.  C,  and  her  mother  and 
grandmother,  on  Prospect  Farm,  Amity 
Street,  Amherst.  The  home  is  a  typical 
New  England  farmhouse]  with  large,  ram- 
bling, sun-lit  rooms. 

Her  parents  are  as  keenly  interested  in 
her  farming  work  as  she,  and  she  testified, 
several  times  to  the  help  which  they  have 
given  her  in  getting  started.  It  was  her 
lather  who  loaned  her  the  SUM)  for  capital 
in  her  initial  step  in  dairy  farming,  and  it  is 
his  advice  to  which  she  attributes  much  of 
her  success. 


How  many  ears 
of  good  corn  in 
package  of  seed 

Will  it  come  true  to  name? — Ch 
Bantam  Evergreen,  Country  Gentleman? 
Will  peas,  cabbage,  radishes  live  up  to  the 
promise  of  the  name? 

Hundreds  of  vegetables  and  flowers  are 
made  to  answer  these  questions  each  year 
on  the  Ferry  600-acre  Seed  Farm.  Here 
is  constant  checking  for  productivity,  color, 
flavor;  exacting  comparisons  with  rigid 
standards;  ruthless  uprooting  of  the  unfit 
and  imperfect.  Here  are  made  finally  the 
selections  of  the  finest  types  of  plants.  The 
seed  from  these  are  the  grandparents  of 
Ferry's  pure-bred  Seeds. 

This  up-breeding  of  Ferry's  Seeds  goes 
into  details  astonishingly  minute,  yet  tre- 
mendously important.  You  see  the  results 
after  you  plant  Ferry's  Seeds;  as  they 
gradually  grow  from  tiny  seedlings  to  ma- 
ture sturdy  plants  that  bring  joy  to  your 
heart,  and  bountiful  harvests  to  your  table. 
You  wonder  why  the  price  is  not  more 
than  10  cents  per  paper — for  where  else 
can  you  get  bigger  return?  from  your 
investment? 

Ferry's  pure-bred  Seeds  can  be  found  "at  the 
store  around  the  corner."  All  "garden  fans" 
should  write  anyway  for  Ferry's  Seed  Annual. 
It's  full  of  valuable  gardening  hints,  cooking 
receipts  and  full  descriptions  of  flowers  and 
vegetables. 

B.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.  Detroit,  Mich 

(and  Windsor,  Ontario) 

The   best  is  the  cheapest.      Ferry 
Seeds  cannot  be  had  at  half 


Don't  Forget 

That  the  soil  should  be 
pressed  down  firmly 
after  seeds  are  planted. 
This  is  particularly  true 
of  beet  seed ,  which  ?h  ould 
be  soaked  in  water  over 
night.  Careful  attention 
to  little  things  like  this 
makes  the  successfu 
garden. 


OV>  lilt:    l-jimi  i*»  y     M-ria.\^oi    )\ji     j.  i-ifi  11 

Honestly, 
do  you  like  a 
fancy  pipe? 


You  know  the  kind  we  mean.  It  comes 
in  a  beautiful  velvet-lined  leather  case  and 
arrives  on  your  birthday  or  Christmas.  And 
when  you  have  company,  and  they  talk  pipes, 
you  go  to  the  drawer,  pull  out  your  fancy 
pipe,  polish  it  with  the  palm  of  your  hand 
and  perhaps  fill  it  up  and  smoke  with  your 
best  ccmpany  manners. 

And  then,  when  all  the  folks  have  gone — ■ 
or  before  they  have  gone,  if  they  stay  too 
long — you  reach  for  your  old  favorite  briar, 
fill  her  up  just  right,  and  then  the  world  is 
pretty  good  again.  The  people  who  seemed 
terrible  bores  a  few  minutes  ago  look  like 
regular  human  beings  as  you  see  them  through 
a  transparent  blue  haze  of  curling  smoke.  In 
the  meantime,  the  fancy  pipe  has  been  rele- 
gated to  its  glorious  case  for  another  period 
of  oblivion. 

It's  the  same  with  tobacco,  too.  Some- 
body smoking  a  fancy  brand  offers  you  his 
pouch,  and  just  to  be  a  good  fellow  you  take 
a  pipeful  (feeling  a  little  pang  of  conscience 
as  you  push  the  unfamiliar  tobacco  into  your 
pet  pipe).  And  you  smoke  it.  It  may  be 
very  good  tobacco.  Perhaps  you  can't 
even  decide  what,  if  anything,  is  the  matter 
with  it. 

But  it  isn't  your  brand,  and  when  you 
get  near  the  end,  perhaps  just  a  little  hastily, 
you  knock  out  the 
fancy  tobacco  and  pull 
out  your  own,  fearful 
lest  the  too -friendly 
pouch  appear  again 
and  you  may  have 
to  refuse  gently  but 
firmly. 

We  want  every 
pipe  smoker  to  try 
Edgeworth  —  to 
find  out  for  him- 
self if  it  isn't  just 
the  taste  and 
strength  to  suit 
him. 

Send  us  a  postcard  with  your  name  and 
address,  and  we'll  put  the  samples  into  the 
hands  of  Uncle  Sam's  messengers  just  as  quick 
as  we  can. 

Address  your  card  Larus  &  Brother  Co., 
5  South  21st  Street,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants:  If  your 
jobber  cannot  supply  you  with  Edgeworth, 
Larus  &  Brother  Company  will  gladly  send 
you  prepaid  by  parcel  post  a  one-  or  two- 
dozen  carton  of  any  size  of  Plug  Slice  or 
Ready-Rubbed  for  the  same  price  you  would 
pay  the  jobber. 


illy        i  t'.     x  v  w* 


THE  SAFE  AND  SIMPLE  JOYS  OF  SKIING 


A  NYBODY  can  ski.  (You  pronounce  it 
■^"*-  "she,"  experts  tell  us,  if  you  wish  to  be 
strictly  au  fait.)  It  is  a  man's  sport,  and 
woman's  and  a  child's,  and  the  difficulty 


Courtesy  of  "The  Outlook." 

THE   "SNOW-PLOW." 

This  is  the  best  method  of  "putting   on   the 
brakes"  when  coasting  down  hill.     The  begin- 
ner is  advised  not  to  depend  on  ski-poles. 


is  chiefly  in  appearance,  for,  we  are  as- 
sured, "it  is  fairly  easy  to  learn."  As  in 
pronouncing  the  name  of  the  sport,  once 
you  acquired  the  knack  of  it,  it  is  simple, 
"( letting  .started  right,  and  then  follow- 
ing along  with  conscientious  practise," 
says  Elon  Jessup,  a  veteran  skier,  who 
is  responsible  for  these  and  other  assur- 
ances thai  the  sport  is  as  safe  and  easy 
as  it  is  pleasant,  "makes  one  reasonably 
proficient  in  shorter  time  than  you 
would  believe."  He  gives  in  The  Out- 
look (New  York)  an  incident  from  his 
personal  experience: 

A  few  winters  ago  a  friend  and  I 
visited  Norway,  and  one  of  the  first 
sights  we  saw  in  the  snow-smothered 
streets  of  ( 'hristiania  was  a  three-year- 
old  mite,  a  youngster,  toddling  merrily 
along  on  a  pair  of  skis.  In  days  which 
followed  we  encountered  numerous  oilier 
skiers  of  the  same  tender  age,  and  more 
than  a  few  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers well  past  the  seventy  mark 
gliding  and  coasting  happily  across  the 
snow.  For  in  Norway  everybody  skis, 
every  member  of  the  Norwegian  house- 
hold.    There  is  no  age  limit. 

My  friend  told  me  that  he  had 
never  been  on  a  pair  of  skis,  and  then 
loathfully  admitted  that  the  truth  of 
the  matter  was  that  he  had  never  quite 
had  the  courage  to  try  the  sport.  The 
long,    ungainly   snow-boats     looked     so 


uncontrollable  that  he  thought  it  best  to 
leave  them  to  the  experts.  The  streets  of 
Christiania,  however,  changed  his  attitude. 
He  caught  the  infection  of  skiing,  and 
remarked  that  if  a  three-year-old  youngster 
could  handle  a  pair  of  skis,  he  guessed 
he  could;  and,  after  the  usual  amount, 
of  awkwardness  which  is  the  share  of 
the  beginner,  he  did.  Before  leaving 
Norway  he  became  a  confirmed  skiing 
"fan,"  and  has  remained  so  ever  since. 
He  lives  in  New  York,  and  the  only 
thing  he  has  against  this  city  is  that 
there  is  not  snow  enough.  When  the 
white  flakes  are  late  in  coming,  he  gets 
restless,  hauls  out  his  skis,  and  takes  a 
train  to  the  Adirondacks  or  to  the 
White  Mountains. 

This  incident,  suggests  Mr.  Jessup, 
seems  to  be  fairly  significant  of  three 
well  established  facts: 

First,  that  many  people  who  have 
never  tried  skiing  think  they  can't  do  it. 
Second,  when  they  try  it,  they  find 
they  can.  Third,  when  they  find  they 
can,  they  become  lifelong  enthusiasts. 

The  universal  popularity  of  skiing 
in  Norway  is  due  partly  to  tradition 
and  partly  because  it  is  such  very  good 
fun.  Skiing  originated  in  Norway  more 
centuries  ago  than  anybody  knows 
anything  about,  and  it  is  the  national 
sport  of  the  country.  In  the  United 
States  it  has  won  its  way  to  general 
popularity  wherever  snow  flies,  solely 
through  its  merits  as  a  sport,  and  all 
this  within  the  past  ten  years  or  so. 
Before  that  time  a  ski  was  a  museum 
curiosity  in  this  country.  To-day,  in 
New  Hampshire,  Michigan  and  Minnesota 
the  ski  is  seen  almost  as  frequently  as 
our  own  traditional  sleigh.  And  more 
than  once  in  New  England  I  have  seen 
five-  and   six-year-old    youngsters   gliding 


Courtesy  of  "The  Outlook." 


"PISHBONING"    CJP  A   HILL. 

Your  method  is  right  if  the  prints  of  your  skis 
leave  a  herringbone  pattern  in  the  snow. 
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along  on  skis  just  as  tho  they  were  in 
Xorway. 

Skiing  of  course,  like  other  sports,  is  a 
game  of  skill,  and,  by  the  same  token,  its 
ad  In  in  nt  s  are  of  variod  grades  of  proficiency. 
In  any  sport  one  need  not  be  a  champion 
in  order  to  liavo  a  whopping  good  time.  In 
golf,  for  example,  there  is  a  vast  army  of 
golfers  that  can  not. go  around  a  course  in 
less  than  115,  1ml  even  this  score  means  a 
reasonable  amount  of  proficiency  and  gives 
keen  enjoyment.  If  is  a  good  deal  the  same 
way  with  skiing.  There  aro  comparatively 
few  experts.  The  best  of  skiing  is  the 
straight  running;  coasting,  and  a  few  simple 
turns,  and  it  is  within  the  power  of  any- 
body to  learn  these. 

Some  skiers  do  not  get  along  very  well, 
even  when  they  have  been  at  the  game  for 
some  time.  The  reason,  as  a  rtde,  is  that 
they  have  started  wrong.  Just  as  the  golf 
beginner  is  fascinated  by  the  full  swing 
and  wants  to  try  that  before  mastering  the 
fundamentals  of  the  game,  so  is  the  ski- 
ing beginner  thrilled  by  tho  thought  of  a 
speeds-  coagt  down  a  steep  hill.  Coast- 
ing on  skis  is  mighty  good  fun  and  not 
at  all  difficult  after  one  has  begun  to 
feel  somewhat  at  home  on  tho  floot  wooden 
wings,  but  it  is  several  stages  along  in  the 
game. 

Skiing  and  golf  are  comparable,  says  the 
writer,  in  a  number  of  respects.  For 
instance: 

In  each  case  there  is  a  gradual  building- 
up  process.  Each  new  movement  during 
one's  advancement  is  directly  connected 
with  some  fundamental  that  has  previously 
been  learned.  Which  is  the  reason  why  it 
is  wise  for  the  skiing  beginner  to  resist  the 
temptation  of  a  thrilling  coast  down  hill 
(which  he  is  certain  to  take  with  atrocious 
form)  and,  instead,  stick  for  the  time  being 
to  the  less  imaginative  level  ground.  Let 
him  first  learn  how  to  stand  on  skis  without 
toppling  over,  feel  at  ease  on  the  long 
snow-boats,  learn  how  to  balance  himself, 
get  into  the  habit  of  keeping  the  skis  close 
together  instead  of  sprawled  apart.  In 
short,  lot  him  first  acquire  the  correct 
skiing  glide.  In  doing  so  ho  can  to  ad- 
vantage forego  the  help  of  ski-poles.  Ski- 
poles  add  greatly  to  the  speed  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  sport,  but  the  beginner  will 
i  \  enfually  become  a  better  skier  if  he  goes 
through  the  first  stages  without  their 
help. 

In  skiing,  as  in  most  other  sports,  the 
right  way  is  the  easy  and  simple  way. 
Jn  tho  game  of  golf  the  unconscious,  easy 
natural  swing  of  tho  caddy  boy  is  the 
despair  of  more  than  one  perspiring,  hard- 
working golfer.  So,  in  siding,  the  tendency 
of  most  beginners  is  toward  work  instead 
of  ease.  Skiing  is  essentially  a  game  of 
skill,  not  muscle.  The  average  skiing  be- 
ginner seems  to  think  that  he  has  a  pair  of 
snowshoes  attached  to  his  feet.  At  any 
rale,  one  of  the  first  movements  he  is  likely 
to  make  preparatory  to  pushing  the  ski 

forward  is  that  of  lifting  if  completely  off 
the  ground.  Upon  which  one  is  prompted 
to  ask,  why  this  unnecessary  labor?  Surely, 
it  is  much  easier  to  push  the  ski  ahead 
Without  raising  it.  During  the  skiing  glide, 
the  ski  should  never  leave  the  snow. 

Tho  beginner  presently  sees  the  wisdom 
of  this  and  lifts  his  skis  no  more.  But  the 
motion  through  which  his  leys  and  skis  are 
going  is  not,  the  skiing  glide.  It  is  more  of  a 
Stiff-legged  shuttle.  Perhaps  his  skis,  prop- 
erly enough,  are  close  together  and  maybe 
falls  are  becoming  less  frequent,  but  with 
the  stiff-legged  shufflo  he  is  making  slow 


Mr.  Wells  writes: 


July  22.  1921. 


"I  am  glad  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
tell  you  of  my  complete  satisfaction 
with  this  machine.  It  is  exactly  the 
typewriter  for  an  author  like  myself.  It 
is  so  light  and  small  that  it  can  be 
taken  anywhere,  and  it  is  so  sound  and 
fool-proof  that  it  is  always  in  good  con- 
dition. *  *  I  have  needed  a  typewriter 
for  years,  but  I  could  not  find  anything 
sufficiently  portable,  hardy,  willing  and 
easy,  until  I  discovered  Corona." 

H.  G.  Wells. 


Coronatypedi 


With  Corona's  help,  H.  G.  Wells  has  written 
the  story  of  the  human  race  —  "The  Outline  of 
History"  —  and  achieved  a  literary  masterpiece. 
You,  too,  can  hasten  your  success  with  this 
wonderful,  modern  writing  machine. 

CORONA  helps  men  to  success  because  it 
enables  them  to  put  their  thoughts  on 
paper  swiftly,  clearly,  legibly,  anywhere  and 
any  time. 

Corona  is  so  light  and  so  compact  that  it  can 
and  does  travel  anywhere  —  yet  it  is  so  sturdy 
that  it  practically  never  gets  out  of  order. 

Why  Corona  is  the  tnoSt  trouble-proof 
of  all  typewriters 

Mr.  Wells  says,  "Corona  is  so  sound  and  fool- 
proof—  it  is  always  in  good  condition." 

And  this  is  the  reason:  Corona  was  designed 
from  the  beginning  as  a  portable  typewriter. 
It  is  by  far  the  simplest  of  typewriters,  SO'  there 
are  fewer  parts  to  get  out  of  order.  And  its 
sturdiness  has  stood  the  test  of  sixteen  years  of 
actual  use. 

Send  for  the  free  booklet 

It  is  full  of  the  actual  experiences  of  men  and 
women  whom  Corona  has  helped  to  success  in 
many  lines  of  endeavor.  Ask  about  our  liberal 
easy  payment  plan. 


/ 


Facts  about  Corona 

Weighs  only  63^ 
pounds,  folds  and 
fits  in  a  neat  carry- 
ing case.  Costs  $55 
in  easy  payments — 
$50  cash. 


Corona 

The  Personal  Writing  Machine 

REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 

Built  by 

CORONA  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Inc. 
105  MAIN  STREET        GROTON,  N.Y. 
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Art  and  endurance 


NEITHER  weather,  fungus  growths  nor  boring  insects 
will  mar  the  beauty  of  a  home  protected  by  Redwood 
siding  and  shingles.   A  nahral  preservative  protects 
Redwood  against  these  wood-destroying  agencies. 

Redwood  siding  is  fast  winning  preference  among  eastern 
architects,  because  of  its  freedom  from  knots  and  immun- 
ity to  warping,  swelling  and  shrinking.  Redwood  shingles 
are  all-heart  wood  without  a  single  knot.  They  are  fur- 
nished in  all  styles  to  suit  every  architectural  require- 
ment. For  your  protection  our  siding  and  shingles  carry 
our  Redwood  trademark. 

If  you  are  planning  to  build  a  home  send  a  post  card 
for  our  Redwood  booklet  No.  5,  "Architectural  and  Build- 
ing Uses". 

THE  PACIFIC  LUMBER  CO.  of  Illinois 

2085  McCormick  Bldg.  820  No.  40  Rector  St.  Bide. 

Chicago  New  York  City 

THE  PACIFIC  LUMBER  CO. 
San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles 

Export  Company 
A  F.  THANE  &  CO.    40  Rector  St..  New  York  City 
311  California  St..  San  Francisco 

55J  Cfiie  Pacific  Lumber  Ca 
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The  Largest  Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of  California  Redwood 


Redwood  should 
be  specified  for 

Exterior  Construction 

Including-  -Colonial  siding, 
tlnphoards,  shingles,  door 
ana  window  frames—gut- 
ters, eaves,  water  tables 
and  mudsills—porch  rail. 
balusters  and  columns-- 
mouldings  and  lattice  -- 
pickets  and  fencing—per- 
golas and  greenhouses. 

Interior  Finish 
Natural  .stained  or  painted. 

Industrial  Uses 

Tanks  and  vats  for  water, 
chemicals  and  oil  --  fac- 
tory roofs  and  gutters-- 
wood  block  flooring. 

Wood  Specialties 

Suchas--Caskets  and  bur- 
ial boxes--incubators  and 
Ice  cream  cabinets--cigar 
and  candy  boxes,  etc. 

Railroad  Uses 

Such  as— Railroad  ties  and 
tunnel  timbers  ---signal 
wire  conduits  and  water 
tanks-  -car  siting  and  roof- 
ing. 

Farm  and  Dairy  Uses 
Such  as--Silos,  tanks  and 
troughs--hog  feeders  and 
Implement  sheds  --  wood 
block  floors,  etc.  ■» 


"The  Western  wood  for  Eastern  homes 


You'll  want  to  own  this 

BELBER  No.  888 


WHEN  closed, 
this  handsome 
Belber  impresses 
you  with  its  rich 
brown  color,  its  sub- 
stantial hardware, 
its  all-over  solidity. 
Open,  it  captivates 
you  with  its  many 
refinements,  its  con- 
venient arrange- 
ment, its  surprising 
capacity,  and  the 
perfect  harmony  of 
its  tasteful  lining. 
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^TRAVELING  GOODS 

Wardrobe  trunks  of  various  types  from  $30  to  $200. 

Bags  and  suitcases  from  $6.50  to  $125.00.     Made  by 

the   largest  manufacturer  of  fine   trunks  and   bags   in 

the  United  States. 


Price 

On  the  Pacific  Coast,  $70 

The  features  in- 
clude: a  shoe-box, 
laundry  bag,  ironing 
board,  electric  iron 
compartment,  dome 
top,  interlock,  and  convertible  hat 
drawers.  Here  is  a  trunk  that 
fulfills  the  desires  of  the  most 
luxurious — a  genuine  Belber — at 
a  price  all  can  afford  to  pay. 

Your   dealer   can    get    it    for  you. 
If  not,   write  us. 


THE    BELBEK    TRUNK    cV  BAG    CO.,  PHILADE  LP  H IA 
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progress;  in  fact,  barely  more  than  crawling 
along. 

Perhaps  quite  by  accident  during  this 
motion  he  happens  to  bend  his  forward 
knee  and  lunge  his  weight  forward  on  the 
advanced  ski.  Something  happens  which 
has  not  occurred  before.  This  ski  glides 
ahead,  seemingly  without  any  added  effort 
on  his  part.  And  thereby  he  has  dis- 
covered the  correct  skiing  glide. 

With  the  nicety  of  balance  and  general 
sense  of  control  which  come  from  diligent 
practise  of  the  skiing  glide  one  can  tackle 
hill  coasting  with  reasonable  assurance  that 
he  will  make  an  uninterrupted,  through  trip 
from  the  top  of  the  slope  to  the  bottom. 
For  coasting  is  essentially  a  matter  of 
balance. 

The  skis  should  be  kept  close  together, 
the  point  of  one  advanced  about  a  foot 
beyond  that  of  the  other.  The  body  should 
he  inclined  forward,  so  that  it  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  slope.  The  knees  may  be 
slightly  bent,  but  not  the  body.  During 
the  course  of  the  coast  one  sways  the  body 
forward  or  backward  as  the  contour  of  the 
slope  dictates.  All  this,  of  course,  is  only 
the  beginning  of  ski  wisdom: 

An  open,  unobstructed  slope  can  be 
easily  negotiated  in  this  way.  But  it  is 
a  long  hill  that  has  no  turning,  and  pres- 
ently you  will  encounter  obstacles,  such  as 
a  tree  or  rock,  which  necessitate  either  an 
abrupt  halt  in  your  merry  coast  or  a  quick 
swerve  to  one  side.  Herein  enter  the  ele- 
ments of  braking  and  steering,  further 
stages  in  the  education  of  the  skier. 

The  most  simple  and  obvious  way  of 
slowing  down  or  coming  to  an  abrupt  stop  : 
when  part  way  down  hill  is  that  of  strad- 
dling the  ski-pole.     Altho  this  tactic  may ' 
sometimes  be  used  in  an  emergency,  it  is 
darkly  frowned  upon  by  all  well    brought 
up    skiers,    mainly    because    the    skill    of 
skiing  plays  no  part  in  its  operation.     All 
sports  have  their  unwritten  laws,  and  some 
of  these  can  be  broken  on  occasion  without : 
any  harm  being  done.   One  of  the  unwritten  ' 
laws  of  skiing  is  that  a  man  shall  use  other 
means  of  braking  than  that  of  straddling  his 
ski-pole.       But    this    law    is    occasionally 
broken. 

When  coasting  straight  down  a  slope,  . 
the  best  braking  method  is  one  known  as 
the  "snow-plow."  This  name  fairly  well 
indicates  the  operation.  The  points  of  the 
skis  are  brought  together  and  the  rear  ends 
are  prcst  outward  so  that  the  skis  form 
a  letter  V.  At  the  same  time  the  outsido 
edge  of  each  ski  is  slightly  raised  so  that  it 
forms  something  of  a  wall  against  the  snow, 
similar  to  that  of  the  bow  of  a  snow-plow. 
The  wider  apart  the  rear  ends  of  the  skis 
are  and  the  more  perpendicular  the  wall, 
the  more  abrupt  will  the  stop  be.  A  ski- 
pole  dragged  directly  behind  adds  to  the 
braking  effect.  Throughout  the  proceeding 
the  body  should  lean  forward. 

When  coasting  down  hill  in  a  diagonal 
course,  tho  favorite  braking  method  is 
"stemming."  This  is  sometimes  known  as 
tho  "half  snow-plow."  Here  again  the 
name  happily  indicates  the  operation.  This 
differs  from  the  full  "snow-plow"  in  that 
only  the  ski  on  the  down-hill  sido  is  prest 
outward.  The  other  ski  glides  straight 
ahead  in  its  usual  course.  The  speed  is 
regulated  by  the  amount  of  snow-plowing 
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which  the  stemming  ski  performs.  As  be- 
fore, the  wider  the  angle  and  the  straighter 
the  wall  of  the  stemming  ski,  the  slower 
the  speed.  When  a  ski-pole  is  used  with 
th(!  "half-snow-plow"  method,  it  should  be 
dragged  outside  the  ski  which  is  gliding 
straight  ahead,  not  between  the  skis,  as  in 
the  ease  of  tho  "snow-plow." 

Some  skiers  get  along  in  good  shape  as 
long  as  the  skis  run  parallel  in  a  straight 
line,  but  they  are  unable  to  manage  coasting 
turns.  Vivian  Caulfield  and  Arnold  Lunn, 
European  skiing  experts,  point  out  that 
skis  turn  much  the  way  a  boat  does.  One 
ski  may  be  regarded  as  the  boat  and  the 
01  her  the  rudder.  This  is  a  good  pointer  to 
keep  in  mind.  When  the  skis  are  running 
parallel,  there  is  a  complete  absence  of 
any  braking  or  steering  effect.  But  im- 
mediately the  skis  form  an  angle,  you  stop 
or  turn  to  the  right  or  left. 

The  knack  of  coasting  down  a  long  hill, 
making  a  series  of  graceful  serpentine 
curves,  is  by  no  means  difficult,  provided 
one  is  entirely  familiar  with  the  "snow- 
plow"  and  "half-snow-plow"  braking  meth- 
ods which  I  have  just  described. 


ICE-YACHTS  AS  THRILL-PRODUCERS 

THRILLS,  in  variety  and  number  not  to 
be  experienced  anywhere  else,  can  be 
found  aboard  an  ice-yacht,  with  enough 
breeze  to  give  about  sixty  miles  an  hour 
on  spurts  where  the  going  is  good.  So  says 
a  veteran  American  designer  of  ice-boats; 
and,  he  considerately  adds,  there  is  little  or 
no  danger  in  the  sport,  for  "statistics  show 
that  accidents  are  negligible  as  compared 
with  those  of  other  sports."  When  you 
start  an  ice-boat,  the  speed  momentarily 
increases.  "You  sit  in  a  shallow,  oval 
cockpit,"  the  writer,  H.  Percy  Ashley,  ex- 
plains. "Your  right  hand  firmly  grips  the 
tiller,  your  sheet  tender  is  beside  you  on 
your  right.  You  are  off  to  outsail  the  very 
wind.  The  shore  that  you  have  left  recedes 
with  the  speed  of  an  express  train,  and  the 
opposite  shore  rushes  toward  you.  A  slight 
turn  of  the  tiller  brings  you  about  in  a  long 
easy  curve,  and  with  lifted  forerunner  you 
shoot  away  on  the  other  tack."  As  for  the 
speed  actually  attained,  Mr.  Asliley  writes 
in  The  Open  Road  (Boston) : 

A  modern,  up-to-date  ice-yacht  will  make 
at  least  sixty  miles  an  hour  under  favorablo 
circumstances,  but  on  short  spurts  only. 
Notwithstanding  the  wild  yarns  that  ap- 
pear in  print  the  really  official  time  for  a 
straight  course  of  twenty  miles  (to  wind- 
ward and  return)  was  made  by  the  big 
Wolverine,  carrying  836  square  feet  of  sail, 
at  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  in  forty  minutes 
flat.  The  actual  distance  sailed  was  about 
thirty-two  miles. 

An  ice-boat  has  made  nine  miles  in  six 
and  three-fourths  minutes  on  one  leg  of  the 
course  on  the  Hudson  River,  and  Captain 
Lash  Price  with  the  Claril  made  a  mile  in 
thirty-seven  seconds  during  a  gale  at  Long 
Branch,  New  Jersey,  in  1909,  but  he  says 
he  docs  not  wish  to  do  it  again,  as  he  did 
not  gel  over  the  sensation  for  a  week. 
Alt  ho  these  items  were  not  taken  under 
racing  committees,  and  hence  are  not 
official,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  arc 
correct. 

If  you  wish  to  have  every  nerve  thrilled, 
try  a  spin  over  the  ice  on  one  of  those 
flyers  of  the  frozen  surface.     I  have  con- 


Write   for   "Parsons    Tests"— 

a  series  of  7  simple  paper  tests  that  will 
make  you  a  judge  of good  business  papers 


You  can  afford  cheap  anything 

better  than  Cheap  Paper 

PROBABLY  nothing  in  your  office  receives  more  hand- 
ling than  the  paper  you  use.  Ledgers  are  fingered  day 
after  day;  letters  passed  from  desk  to  desk;  records  referred 
to  again  and  again. 

Poor  ledger  paper  invites  errors.  It  wilts  under  usage. 
It  fades  the  ink  and  weakens  the  legibility  of  what  is  writ- 
ten. It  "sags,"  dog-ears  and  bucks  against  the  pen— all 
trials  to  temper  and  energy — and  in  turn  to  efficiency. 

Parsons  Defendum  Ledger  papers  present  the  other  side 
of  the  picture.  Here  is  strength  and  durability!  Here  is  a 
crispness  that  defies  daily  handling.  Here  is  a  clean-cut 
business  look  that  proclaims  its  ability  to  "stand  the  gaff." 
We  especially  recommend  buff  for  ease  on  the  eyes. 

Parsons  Paper  Company,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

PARSONS 

Defendum  Ledger  Paper 

The  Largest  Selling  Ledger  Paper  in  the  World 


Since  1853 — 


— makers  of 

Business 

Papers 
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Are  you  willing  to  step  into  a  position  today,  withe  . 
without  any  investment,  where  you  are  absolutely  your  own 
boss,  where  you  can  set  your  o>in  /ours — work  uhen  and 
uhere  you  please — and  earn  from  $50  to  Sl'OO  a  week? 

Then  send  me  your  name  and  I  will  tell  you  how  to  get  started. 
I  want  500  men  and  women  to  call  on  o  erairj  their 

territories  and  take  orders  for  raincoats.  I  offer  you  the  same 
proposition  I  made  to  Rowe,  This  man  is  a  baker  and  only 
uses  his  spare  time,  and  yet  his  profit  in  one  month  was  - 
No  matter  where  you  live  or  what  kind  of  a  position  you  are 
now  holding,  I  will  make  you  an  offer  that  will  greatly  in- 
crease your  income  if  you  will  devote  one  or  two  hours  each 
day  to  this  proposition.  Xo  tzperienot  it  necessary.  I  will 
furnish  a  complete  selling  outfit,  will  tell  yoa  what  to  say 
and  how  to  make  the  money.  I  will  see  that  you  get  your 
profit  the  same  day  you  earn  it,  without  waiting,  without 
delays. 

Read  the  Records 

of  a  Few  of  Our   Representatives 

In  one  month  McCrary  of  Georgia  made  $505  and  J.  A- 
Wilson  $431.  Barnes'  profit  in  one  month  was  $518,  and 
\V.  W.  Smith  cleared  $304.  J.  R.  Watts  had  i 
.['tempted  to  sell  anything,  but  as  our  representative  he 
secured  his  first  four  orders  in  forty  minutes.  $4.77  i  er  hour 
,-;  the  record  established  by  Lee  Mills  of  Illinois.  In  his 
=pare  time  A.  B.  E  i  le  $625  in  one  month,  and  W.  F. 

Hearn  made  SI"  net  for  two  hours'  work  on  his  first  d 
our  representative.     I  now  offer  you  this  same  opportunity. 

No  Investment  Required 

It  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  invest  any  money.  I  pr 
you  with  all  the  materials  and  instructions  that  you  will 
In  addition  to  the  big  regular  profits,  I  offer  hundreds 
of  dollars  each  month  in  bonuses,  so  that  you  have  unlimited 
opportunities  to  make  big  profits  just  as  soon  as  you  get 
my  offer 

Special  Opportunity  for   Women 

We  i  ia!  proposition  through  which  any  v. 

can  add  $25  a  week  or  more  to  her  income  by  using  one  or 

iwo  hours  a  day  spare  time. 

Send  No  Money 

Without  obligation  to  you,  I  will  send  you  complete  details 
of  this  proposition.  I  will  show  you  how  hundreds  of  men 
and  women  have  been  wonderfully  successful.  I  know  that 
this  is  a  big  opportui  ity  for  you.    I  know  that  you,  loo,  can 

ed,  and  I  am  willing  to  j,ro>f  it  to  you  if  you  will 
wTite  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  belov 
to  rne  now.    Remen  rill  not  cost  you  one  cent.     You 

will  be  under  no  obligation.     And 

ding  opportunity  of  your  life  to  get  started  on  a  pri 
tion  that  ""ill  make  you  independent, 

C.  E.  Comer 
The   Comer   Mfg.   Co.,    Dept.  H-52,   Dayton,  O. 
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The   Comer    Mfg.    Co.,    Dept.  H-52,    Dayton,  O. 

Please  tell  me  how  I  can  make  from  $5  •  a  week  as 

our  representative.     Send  me  complete  details  of  your 
without  any  obligation  to  me  whatsoever. 

Xame ... 

Addres3 



State 


stonily  been  with  racing  ice-yachts  for  the 
past  thirty  years.  ye1  I  slid  retain  that  thrill 
in  sailing  them  or  in  seeing  a  race. 

We  know  nothing  definite  about  the  con- 
struction of  the  first  ice-boat,  says  the 
writer.  It  is  possible,  he  suggests,  that  one 
of  the- Pilgrim  Fathers,  to  lessen  the  labor 
of  shoving  his  loaded  hand-sled  over  the 
ice,  utilized  an  old  square  sail  and  a  fa- 
vorable breeze.  It  is  said  that  sleighs  pro- 
pelled by  sails  were  used  on  the  Great 
Lakes  in  Canada  during  the  French  and 
Indian  war  to  move  English  troops  and  pro- 
visions. We  also  know,  he  continued,  that: 

On  the  Hudson  during  the  days  of  the  old 
Dutch  settlers  a  water  sailboat  op.  runners 
was  used  to  carry  sheep  across  the  river  to 
keep  them  from  slipping  on  the  ice  and 
breaking  then-  legs. 

The  first  authentic  ice-boat  was  built  on 
the  Hudson  River  at  Poughkeepsie  by 
Edward  Southwic-k  in  1833.  She  was  in  the 
form  of  a  triangle, with  sides  about  fifteen 
feet  long.  The  two  front  runners  were 
ordinary  skates  screwed  to  this  frame;  a 
flooring  was  nailed  on  the  three  boards 
that  framed  the  triangle;  and  site  carried  a 
small  spritsail. 

In  1845  Simmon  Wheeler,  also  of  Pough- 
keepsie, made  an  ice-boat  similar  to  South- 
wick's  but  more  elaborate,  and  used  runners 
with  shoes  made  of  pot-metal.  These  run- 
ners were  preserved  and  I  saw  them  a  few 
years  ago.  In,lS6G  three  ice-boats  made 
the  trip  from  Poughkeepsie  to  Albany  on 
the  ice,  a  distance  of  about  sixty  miles, 
which  created  much  comment  throughout 
the  country.  The  boats  were  Haze,  Snow- 
flake  and  Minnehaha.  The  leading  papers 
even  in  Europe  and  as  far  as  Honolulu 
devoted  much  space  to  this  exploit,  and  the 
skippers  of  the  craft  received  letters  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  asking  about  the  con- 
struction, speed  and  sailing  of  their  boats. 

This,  of  course,  gave  a  great  boom  to  ice- 
boats, and  many  were  built  along  the  Hud- 
son and  the  Shrewsbury  River  of  New 
Jersey.    Well  do  I  remember  as  a  boy  those 

old  big  boats  (about  three  times  the  size  of 

present  racing  ice-yachts)  of  the  vintage  of 
1880.  They  were  equipped  with  side-bars 
and  till  were  sloop-rigged.     They  made  a 

much  noise  as  an  old  railroad  train,  and  in  a 
blow  they  scuttled  sideways.  A  heavypufi 
of  wind  on  a  bit  of  smooth  ice  would  set 
them  spinning  like  a  top.  In  those  days  we 
did  not  know  the  meaning  of  making  the 
center  of  sail  effort  agree  with  the  center 
of  1 1  nil  balance,  a  problem  that  must  be  ap- 
plied to  the  design  of  every  practical  ice- 
boat to  insure  correct  guidance. 

As  time  progressed  scientific  drafting, 
coupled  with  practical  experience;  evolved 
the  highly  perfected  racing  ice-yacht  that 
we  now  have.  The  old  style  of  ice-boats, 
which  were  in  the  form  of  a  cross  with  side 
timbers  running  from  the  stern  to  the  run- 
ner plank,  gave  place  to  boats  thai  are  still 
built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  but  with  wire 
side-stays  and  oval    cock-pits. 

The  great  change  in  construction  took 
place  al  Poughkeepsie,  X.  V.,  in  1880. 
Herman  Relay, of  that  place,  a  pilot  on  one 
of  the  river  steamers,  had  a  500-square-foot 
ice-yacht,  called  the  Robert  Scott.  While  he 
was  sailing  on  the  ice  of  the  Hudson  River, 


one  of  the  side-bars  broke.  The  accident 
happened  near  the  railroad  track,  and  the 
workmen  offered  him  a  coil  of  telegraph 
wire  to  repair  his  boat.  He  removed  the 
broken  bar  and  in  its  place  laced  several 
strands  of  wire  from  stern  to  runner-plank 
and,  by  inserting  a  stick  and  twisting  the 
wire  managed  to  make  the  construction 
solid.  He  was  surprized,  on  the  way  home. 
to  find  that  the  boat  sailed  much  fasti  r 
when  it  was  tacking  in  such  a  way  that  the 
mended  side  carried  most  of  the  strain.  On 
reaching  home,  he  rerigged  his  boat  with 
wires  On  both  sides  instead  of  the  former 
cross-beams,  tightening  the  arrangement 
with  turn-buckles.  The  boat  thus  rigged 
easily  outsailed  larger  boats  which  had 
formerly  been  more  speedy.  In  the  end, 
the  accident  resulted  in  a  revolution  in  the 
construction  of  ice-boats,  with  wire  in  the 
place  of  the  heavy  beams.  Other  improve- 
ments, most  of  them  tending  toward  greater 
lightness  of  construction,  followed.  The 
writer  was  responsible  for  the  making  of  the 
first  hollow  backbone  for  an  ice-yacht,  by 
which  the  weight  of  this  important  timber 
was  reduced  in  a  large  ice-yacht,  from  840 
to  490  pounds.    However,  he  tells  us: 

Very  few  large  ice-yachts  are  now  being 
built.  Aside  from  the  expense  of  building 
them,  they  require  thick  ice  and  are  diffi- 
cult to  remove  or  unrig  quickly.  The 
smaller  boats,  carrying  from  150  to  350 
square  feet  of  sail,  can  be  put  on  and  off  the 
ice  quickly  and  can  sail  on  ice  of  half  the 
thickness  that  the  large  ones  need.  An 
up-to-date  racing  ice-yacht',  carrying  350 
square  feet  of  sail,  with  hollow  backbone 
and  spars,  steel  rigging  and  Tobin  bronze 
fittings,  all  of  the  best,  costs,  say  $1,250. 
A  few  years  ago  the  price  was  just  half  what 
it  is  to-day.  But  of  course  you  can  build 
any  kind  of  boat  your  pocket  will  allow. 
About  twenty  years  ago  I  made  a  table  of 
time  allowance  for  a  mixed  class,  which  was 
adopted  officially  throughout  the  world, 
and  a  few  years  afterwards  I  classified  ice- 
boats for  racing  as  follows: 

Class  A  600  square  feet  of  sail  area  and 
over. 

( 'lass  B  500-G00  square  feet  of  sail. 
Class  C  450-500  square  feet  of  sail. 
Class  D  400-450  square  feet  of  sail. 
Class  E  350-400  square  feet  of  sail. 
Class  F  300-350  square  feet  of  sail. 
Class  G  250-300  square  feet  of  sail. 
( "lass  H  200-250  square  feet  of  sail. 
Class  I  150-200  square  feet  of  sail. 

The  best  all-around  boats,  in  my  opinion, 
belong  to  class  F,  of  300.  square  feet.  But 
in  Xew  Jersey  every  racing  boat  ;s  built  to 
class  E.  Western  boats  are  built  to  classes 
A,  C  and  (!.  In  Boston  and  vicinity  boats 
are  built  to  classes  F  and  GL 

In  Russia,  owing  to  the  rough  ice,  a  sail 
area  of  600  to  1000  square  feet  is  neces- 
sary, and  ice-boats  are  heaviby  built  with 
side-bars,  and  carry  twenty  people.  But 
on  the  great  expanses  of  ice  smooth  spots 
of  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  lake  form 
and  on  these  are  used  the  lightly  con- 
structed  racing   craft  of  American  design. 

In  Stockholm,  Sweden,  the  preference  is 
for  the  250  square  feet  class.  The  Swedish 
style  of  boat  has  been  discarded  in  favor  of 
an  American  type.  There  is  some  ice-boat- 
ing in  Germany,  but  the  boats  are  as  yet 
very  crude,  and  up-to-date  American  boats 

can  outsail  them  with  ease  on  every  point. 
To-day  ice-boating  is  more  popular  than 
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Medicine  cannot  do  this  for  you 

Your  strength  and  vigor  depend  on 

what  you  eat 


OUR   strength,  vigor,  health — 
and  even  the  span  of  life  itself 
—depend  upon  what  we  eat !    This 
is  one  of  the  most  startling  dis- 
coveries of  modern  science. 

Medicine  cannot  improve  and 
strengthen  the  entire  digestive  proc- 
ess, build  up  the  body  tissues,  and 
keep  the  body  clean  of  poisonous 
waste  matter.  Only  certain  food 
factors  found  in  fresh  food  can  do 
this  for  us.  Yet  many  American 
meals  lack  these  necessary  elements. 

Today  men  and  women  are  getting 
from  Fleischmann's  Yeast  exactly 
these  essential  food  factors.  For 
yeast  is  the  richest  known  source  of 
the  necessary  water-soluble  vitamin. 

Fleischmann's  Yeast  contains  elements 
which  build  up  the  body  tissues,  keep  the 
body  more  resistanc  to  disease.  Also,  be- 
cause of  its  freshness,  it  helps  the  intestines 
in  eliminating  poisonous  waste  matter. 

Why  the  body  needs  fresh  yeast 

It  is  well-known  that  many  of  the  things 


we  eat  have  lost  their  valuable  food  prop- 
erties through  refining  and  other  such 
commercial  preparation.  Fresh  yeast  has 
not  been  subjected  to  any  such  process — ■ 
fresh  yeast  gives  you  the  health  essential 
food  factors  in  all  the  potency  of  their  fresh 
form.  This  is  what  your  body  tissues  crave. 

What  laxatives  can  never  do 

Doctors  are  agreed  that  laxatives  never  re- 
move the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Indeed  one 
physician  says  that  the  indiscriminate  use 
of  cathartics  is  nrobably  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  constipation.  Fleischmann's 
Yeast  by  its  nature  as  a  food  is  just  the 
corrective  you  need.  Fresh  yeast,  says  a 
noted  doctor,  should  be  much  more  fre- 
quently given  in  intestinal  disturbance 
especially  if  constipation  is  present. 

Hundreds  of  men  and  women  who  have 
long  been  in  bondage  to  laxatives  are  now 
free.  The  addition  of  Fleischmann's  Yeast 
to  their  daily  diet  has  restored  normal 
action  of  the  intestines. 

The  natural  way  to  improve  digestion 

More  and  more  science  is  coming  to  look  on 
digestive  disturbance  not  as  a  separate  ail- 
ment for  which  one  takes  a  drug  but  as  a 
danger    signal    that    something   is   funda- 


mentally wrong  with  the  habits  of  eating. 
The  food  factors  which  Fleischmann's 
Yeast  contains  in  fresh  form  improve  the 
appetite,  stimulate  the  digestion,  and 
strengthen  the  entire  digestive  process. 

Because  of  its  wonderful  effect  on  the  di- 
gestion and  its  laxative  action  Fleisch- 
mann's Yeast  clears  the  skin  of  pimples, 
blackheads,  and  boils,  ailments  so  often 
due  to  faulty  eating. 

Popular  ways  of  eating  yeast 

Eat  Fleischmann's  Yeast  spread  on  crack- 
ers or  bread,  or  nibble  it  plain  from  the 
cake.  Try  it  in  water,  hot  or  cold,  or  in 
fruit  juices  or  milk.  As  milk  contains  the 
fat-soluble  vitamin,  Fleischmann's  Yeast 
with  milk  makes  a  particularly  nutritious 
drink.  Fleischmann's  Yeast  combines  well 
with  almost  any  familiar  dish  on  your  table. 

Eat  2  or  3  cakes  of  Fleischmann's  Yeast 
a  day.  Place  a  standing  order  with 
your  grocer.  200,000  grocers  carry 
Fleischmann'  s  Yeast.  If  your  grocer  is 
not  among  them,  write  to  the  Fleisch- 
mann agency  in  your  nearest  city — 
—  they  will  supply  you. 

Send  for  free  booklet,  "The  New  Im- 
portance of  Yeast  in  Diet."  Address  The 
Fleischmann  Company,  Dept.  1802, 
701  Washington  St.,  New  York. 


Fleischmann's  Yeast  is  a  food — not  a  medicine 


Fresh  yeast  has  been  proved  by  scientific 
tests  to  be  a  valuable  food  for  correcting  run- 
down condition,  constipation,  indigestion 
and  certain  skin  disorders.  These  original 
tests  were  all  made  with  Fleischmann's  Yeast. 
Avoid  the  use  of  so-called  yeast  preparations. 
Many  of  these  contain  only  a  small  amount 


J 


^^^^> 


of  yeast — as  little  as  one-tenth  of  a  yeast  cake 
— mixed  with  drugsand  medicines.The famil- 
iar tin-foil  package  with  the  yellow  label  is 
the  only  form  in  which  you  can  get  Fleisch- 
mann'sYeast  for  Health.  Be sureit's  Fleisch- 
mann's Yeast.  Do  not  be  misled  by  yeast- 
substitutes. 
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Do  You  Want 
A  Better  Job? 


THE  only  difference  between  success  and  failure 
is  a  matter  of  training.     The  big  men  in  busi- 
ness today  did  not  reach  their  present  success 
through  luck  or  chance. 

They  got  into  the  work  for  which  they  were 
best  fitted- — and  then  trained  themselves  to 
know  more  about  their  jobs  than  anyone  else. 
When  opportunity  came — as  it  always  comes — 
these  men  were  ready  to  grasp  it  and  turn  it 
into  fame  and  dollars. 

You  have  just  as  good  a  chance  to  succeed  as  these 
men  had — perhaps  better!  Good  positions  are  always 
waiting  for  trained  men — positions  that  you  can  get 
if  you  train  yourself  to  deserve  them. 

You  can  secure  this  training  easily  and  quickly 
at  home  through  spare-time  study  with  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools,  just  as 
so  many  other  men  have  done.  The  I.  C.  S. 
way  is  the  practical  way — the  fascinating  way 
— the  profitable  way. 

All  that  we  ask  is  this: — Fill  out  the  coupon  printed 
below  and  mail  it  to  Scranton.  This  doesn't  obligate 
you  in  the  least — but  it  will  bring  you  the  full  story 
of  what  the  I.  C.  S.  can  do  for  you.  Today  is  the 
day  to  send  in  that  coupon.  "Tomorrow  never  comes." 


TEAR    OUT   HERE 


INTERNATIONALCORRESrOXDEXCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  489 5-B  Scranton,  Pa. 

Without  cost  or  obligation,  please  explain  how  I 
can  qualify  for  the  position,  or  in  the  subject  before 
which  I  have  marked  an  X  in  the  list  below: 

□  SALESMANSHIP 

□  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 
Q  ADVERTISING 

□  BUSINESS  CORRESPONDENT 
D  ILLUSTRATING 

D BOOKKEEPER 

□  STENOGRAPHER  AND  TYPIST 

□  TRAFFIC  MANAGER 

□  HIGHER  ACCOUNTING 

□  CIVIL  SERVICE 

□  RAILWAY  MAIL  CLERK 

□  GOOD  ENGLISH 

D  BETTER  LETTERS 


Name 

Street 
Address 


City 


State.. 


Occupation 

Pa  vnt-Tt    Ed  no  in  '   i        i  i    ipon  to  the 

International   Com  tpoi  Canai 

l.    Montr i    i 


HONOR  ROLLS 


MEMORIALS  AND 
TABLETS  IN  BRONZE 


SEND  FOR  ■  FREE   BOOKLFT   OF    DESIGNS 

John  •  Polachek  •  Bronze  •  &  •  Iron  •  © 

DEPT   E     4-cll    HANCOCK.  ST..   LONG    ISLAND   CITY.    N.Y. 


Safe 
Milk 

For  Infants 
&  Invalids 

NO  COOKING 

The  "Food -Drink"  for  All  Ages. 
Quick  Lunch  at  Home,  Office  and 
Fountains.     Ask  for  HORUCK'S. 

I    ■■-.,     Avoid  Imitations  &  Substitutes 


SPORTS   AND  ATHLETICS 

Continued 


ever  in  America,  especially  in  the  Middle 
West.  The  great  event  there  is  the  meet  of 
the  Northwest  Racing  Association,  which 
is  composed  of  the  principal  clubs  in  Michi- 
gan, Illinois  and  Minnesota.  The  races  aie 
sailed  each  year  on  a  different  lake  in  each 
State  for  valuable  and  numerous  prizes,  and 
all  kinds  of  rigs  are  tried  out.  First  came 
the  spritsail.  Then  a  jib  was  added,  which 
gave  way  to  a  large  jib  and  a  gaff  mainsail, 
which  in  turn  was  followed  by  the  same  rig 
with  a  reduced  jib.  Previous  to  this  last 
change  the  mast  was  stept  at  the  center 
of  the  runner-plank,  which  necessitated  a 
large  jib  to  balance  the  mainsail.  But  later 
the  mast  was  stept  three  feet  farther 
forward  of  the  runner-plank  so  that  a 
smaller  jib  could  take  the  place  of  the  large 
one.  Then  came  the  lateen  rig,  which  was 
popular  for  a  number  of  years,  %but  was 
r«  placed  by  the  present  sloop  rig,  which  is 
practically  a  cat  rig  with  small  balancing 
jib  and  a  leg-of-mutton  mainsail  with  a  spit- 
lire  jib.  At  present  all  sails  are  hoisted 
with  flexible  steel  rigging;  the  boats  carry 
steel  shrmids  and  runner-plank  stays;  the 
cockpit  is  oval  and  built  to  hold  two  men; 
the  backbone  and  spars  are  hollow. 

A  race  in  a  stiff  breeze  is  a  most  inspiring 
sight.  Numbers  are  drawn  for  the  desira- 
ble windward  position;  the  boats  are 
smartly  shoved  up  in  line  and  headed  into 
the  eye  of  the  wind  with  an  intervening 
space  of  four  or  five  feet  between  each  boat. 
The  chairman  of  the  racing  committee  and 
the  linekeeper  are  stationed  aft  of  the  line 
of  boats.  "All  prepare,"  the  official  cries. 
"Gentlemen,  3011  start  at  crack  of  the  pis- 
tol." Three  minutes  later  bang!  goes  the 
gun.  The  steersman  and  sheet  tender  grip 
the  side  of  the  cock-pit,  dig  1  heir  spur-shod 
shoes  into  the  ice — shove  the  boat  ahead 
and  jump  aboard.  A  slight  twist  is  given 
the  tiller  to  fill  the  sails,  she  jumps  into 
increased  momentum  by  seconds,  and  is 
off,  as  the  boats  go  scooting  over  the  ice 
Like  live  things,  all  fighting  for  the  wind- 
ward position  for  the  first  leg  of  the  course, 
which  is  a  triangular  one  sailed  over  several 
times.  (The  length  of  course  depends  on 
the  size  of  the  boats.  The  smaller  go  ten 
miles;  the  larger,  twenty;  but  sometimes, 
owing  to  faulty  ice,  the  triangle  lias  to  be 
made  smaller,  hence  it  is  necessary  to  sail 
over  it  more  times.)  The  second  leg  is  a 
free  run  and  the  boats  fly  before  the  breeze 
in  a  snakelike  course,  for  an  ice-boat  can 
not  sail  to  advantage  dead  before  the  wind, 
but  must  go  in  long  curves,  gybing  at  each 
turn  of  the  curve.  The  third  is  a  free  run 
with  the  \\  ind  a-beam. 

Around  this  triangle  they  rush  with 
with  windward  runners  high  in  the  air  and 
the  lee  runners  shooting  out  sprays  of  fine 
ice  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  buzz  of 
t  heir  cast -iron  shoes,  which  is  taken  up  and 
intensified  bj  the  hollow  backbone,  and  the 
runner-plank,  which  acts  as  a  sounding 
board.  If  is  sweet  music  for  a  true  ice 
yachtsman.  Two  or  three  boats  are  light- 
in";  for  the  had  as  they  come  into  the  home 
turn;  the  others  are  strung  out  a  short  dis- 
tance apart.  On  they  come,  with  a  rush 
and  finish  only  ten  or  fifteen  feet  apart. 
They  have  fought  it.  out,  inch  by  inch,  for 
twenty  miles,  but  with  an  actual  sailing 
distance  of  twenty-eight  or  thirty  miles. 
Nowadays  the  class  boats  are  built  so 
nearly  alike  that  the  races  are  mostly  won 
by  tin  good  judgment  and  superior  ability 
of  the  crew. 

Strange   to  say,   it    is  more  difficult    to 


find  a  good  sheet  tender  than  helmsman. 
The  former  is  born  and  not  made.  The 
mainsail  must  be  manipulated  with  every 
puff  to  win  a  race. 

The  latest  craze  is  for  a  leg-of-mutton 
mainsail  rig,  and  of  course  this  class  will 
be  greatly  developed  in  the  coming  years; 
but  at  present,  alt  ho  an  able  rig  for  working 
to  windward,  it  is  very  slow  in  the  leeward 
sailing.  Whether  ii  can  equal  a  sloop  rig 
with  the  gaff  mainsail  and  small  jib  is  yet 
to  be  learned. 


FOOTBALL  BROTHERS 

CIMILAR  POSITIONS  on  football  teams 
^  have  often  been  filled  by  brothers,  we 
are  told  by  R.  E.  Klingensmith,  writing 
in  The  Journal  of  Heredity  (Washington). 
He  submits  a  list  of  29  sets  of  brothers  who 
are  playing  or  previously  have  played  col- 
lege football  under  coaches  who  presum- 
ably knew  the  positions  to  which  they  were 
best  fitted.  This  list  shows  that  24  pairs 
were  fitted  to  play  similar  positions,  and 
5  pairs  to  play  positions  which  are  en- 
tirely different  as  to  physical  require- 
ments and  training.     He  continues: 

In  this  '  connection,  ends  who  had 
brothers  playing  in  the  back  field  were 
considered  in  the  same  class,  because  the 
requirements  of  the  two  positions  are  much 
the  same.  Ends  and  backs  must  be  faster 
and  possibly  think  more  quickly  than  the 
heavy  lineman. 

Of  the  24,  two  sets  are  listed  as  play- 
ing different  positions,  but  they  were  made 
over  from  similar  positions  to  fill  the  needs 
of  their  respective  teams. 

Some  notable  athletes  who  seem  to  run 
to  type  are  the  Poe  boys  of  Princeton,  of 
whom  there  were  five,  all  backs  or  ends 
and  all  exceptional  drop-kickers.  Much  of 
this  ability  probably  came  through  training, 
for  it  is  known  that  these  boys  spent 
hours  at  a  time  throughout  their  summer 
vacations,  practising  kicking. 

The  Nesser  boys,  who  came  from  near 
Wheeling,  play  all  positions.  There  are 
reported  to  be  from  five  to  nine  of  these 
brothers,  and  all  of  them  weigh  over  200 
pounds  each. 

Outside  of  football,  the  field  of  sport 
shows  few  instances  where  brothers  have 
inherited  similar  abilities.  Two  notable 
exceptions  are  the  Shields  boys  of  State 
and  Penn,  each  of  whom  could  run  a  mile 
under  4.25.  Five  Delehanty  brothers  have 
all  played  more  than  a  year  in  big  league 
baseball. 

The  reason  for  this  is  probably  that 
sports  other  than  football  depend  much 
more  on  specialized  abilities.  Football  is 
based  largely  on  physical  strength. 

The  data]  here  come  only  from  the 
memories  of  a  few  men.  If  the  records  of 
brothers  playing  football  were  complete 
there  would  still  be  only  a  small  percentage 
ot  the  number  of  boys  playing  football  who 
have  brothers  not  playing  at  all. 

If  we  could  sift  the)  qualities  which  make 
up  a  football  player  down  to  the  most  vital, 
they  would  probably  be  temperament  and 
physique. 

Both  of  these  qualities  depend  upon  a 
number  of  things,  so  that  neither  is  often 
inherited  intact.  This  is  the  probable  rea- 
son that  so  many  football  players  have 
brothers  who  do  not   play  at  all. 

However,  our  records  show  that  when 
brothers  do  play  fool  ball,  the  proportion  of 
those  playing  similar  positions  is  too  great 
to  be  mere  coincidence. 


CHAMPIONS  WHO   FACE  THEIR 
"SECOND   TESTS" 

[T  MAY  be  thai  yon  have  observed  "a 
-*■  certain  earnest  group,"  peering  into 
the  immediate  future  with  anxious  eyes. 
It  may  be  that  you  have  wondered  whal 
the  strain  and  anxiety  were  all  about,  [f 
so,  on  the  expert  authority  of  Grantland 
Rice,  the  sports  writer,  the  answer  is  simple. 
This  group  is  the  patrol  of  champions,  who, 
during  the  new  year  in  sport,  which  opens 
with  the  spring  campaign,  "must  face  the 
most  difficult  tests  any  set  of  champions 
lias  ever  known."  As  the  case  stands,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Rice,  writing  in  the  current 
Vanity  Fair: 

Nineteen  twenty-one  overthrew  any 
number  of  stars,  but  the  young  year  prom- 
ises to  be  one  of  the  hardest  ever  known  for 
the  established  champion.  As  the  patrol 
files  along  the  highway  into  early  tests, 
more  than  one  will  be  sniped  and  more  than 
one  Mill  be  driven  from  the  field  by  the 
charge  of  some  new  star  with  both  fate  and 
skill  upon  his  side.  Probably  the  most 
interesting  feature  of  the  new  season  is  the 
speculation  as  to  which  will  be  the  hardest 
championship  to  defend,  and  which  leaders 
have  a  chance  of  retaining  their  places 
through  the  coming  year. 

The  most  difficult  sector  to  defend  will 
undoubtedly  be  golf. 

Just  a  year  ago,  Chick  Evans,  Alex  Stir- 
ling, Ted  Ray  and  Jock  Hutchison  held  the 
four  main  golf  titles  of  the  United  States. 
To-day  not  one  of  these  survives  with  his 
title  intact.  Guilford  dethroned  Evans, 
Miss  Hollins  eliminated  Miss  Stirling,  Jim 
Barnes  supplanted  Ted  Ray,  and  Walter 
Hagen  took  Jock  Hutchison's  place  as 
Professional  Champion.  Jock  retained  his 
laurels  by  winning  the  British  Open,  but 
he  was  forced  to  leave  one  throne  room  to 
find  lodging  in  another.  The  others  were 
left  with  only  an  ex-prefix  to  their  titles, 
thrust  aside  in  one  of  the  most  uncertain  of 
all  competitive  sports.  The  situation  is 
quite  different  when  such  men  as  Jack 
Dempsey  and  Benny  Leonard  take  charge 
of  pugilistic  heights.  Boxing  is  far  more 
of  a  fixt  science  than  golf,  tennis,  baseball 
or  football,  depending  far  less  upon  the 
luck  of  the  game  or  the  fortunes  of  war. 
The  better  man,  especially  when  he  is 
champion,  is  usually  much  better  and 
almost  sure  to  win.  With  Dempsey  and 
Leonard  it  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of 
defending  their  titles  with  the  issue  in 
doubt  as  it  is  in  securing  some  challenger 
strong  enough  to  arouse  public  interest, 
and  so  build  up  the  gate. 

At  this  writing  there  is  no  one  in  sight 
who,  on  form,  looks  worthy  enough  even 
to  give  Dempsey  an  interesting  battle. 
Dempsey  would  be  a  1  A  favorite  against 
almost  any  challenger  now  outlined  against 
the  horizon,  whereas  Jim  Barnes,  or  Jesse 
Guilford,  Open  and  Amateur  Coif  Cham- 
pions, would  find  odds  of  7  to  1  laid  against 
their  defensive  success.  With  Dempsey  and 
Leonard  looking  for  first-class  opponents, 
v,  ho  are  still  to  be  discovered,  Guilford  faces 
such  competitors  as  Chick  Evans,  Francis 
Ouimet,  Hobby  Jones,  Bob  Gardner,  Rudy 
Knepper,  Harrison  Johnston,  and  other  fine 
players  capable  of  playing  golf  just  as 
brilliantly  as  the  champion. 

The  odds  against  Guilford  are  extremely 
heavy.  One  only  has  to  recall  that  eight 
years  have  passed  since  an  amateur  golf 
champion  was  strong  enough  to  repeat. 
Jerry   Travers   won   in    1012  and   again   in 
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If  you  slide 

on  your  money, 

you'll  wear  it  out 


Published  in 
the  interest  of  Elec- 
trical Development  by 
an  Institution  that  will 
be  helped  by  what- 
ever helps  the 
Industry. 


TOBOGANNING  on  the  stock  market  is 
an  anxious  sport.  The  game  is  to  stop 
at  the  top  of  a  hill  and  sell  your  sled.  But 
a  minute  too  long,  and  down  you  go  whiz- 
zing— at  a  dollar  a  bump. 

The  jagged  line  above,  an  average  of 
thirty  representative  industrial  stocks,  shows 
how  tl  s  worked  out  from  March  to  July. 
1921.  Now  compare  this  with  the  steady- 
going  dotted  line,  the  course  of  five  public 
utility  bonds  for  the  same  period. 

For  downright  safety,  good  telephone  or 
electric  light  securities  rank  high.  The  in- 
dustries back  of  these  securities  are  regulated 
by  your  representatives.  They  furnish  an 
indispensable  service.  They  stand  in  an 
enviable  position  in  today's  markets — they 
face  a  constantly  growing  demand  for 
service. 

To  meet  this  demand  millions  of  dollars' 
new  capital,  in  amounts  large  and  small, 
can  be  profitably  employed  in  building  the 
necessary  extensions — profitably  to  you  as 
an  investor  and  as  a  citizen. 

For  your  own  safety,  for  your  convenience 
in  home  and  in  office,  tor  the  right  develop- 
ment of  your  town,  nothing  short  of  tin1 
biggest,  broadest  electric  service  should 
satisfy  you.  You  can  help  get  it  and  at 
the  same  time  make  a  wise  investment  for 
yourself  by  purchasing  some  good  telephone 
or  electric  light  security. 


item 


\ 


]\[i-|  3f)  1"  <n  'ionization  uhose  products  and 
nu'  ov/  services  .:pp/y  alike  to  all  fields  where 
electricity  is  used — in  the  power  plant,  in  the  slip, 
on  the  farm  and  in  tin  home. 
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DREE  IT 

1922 

PARPEN 
BOOK 


E\  ERYycarfor84yearswchava  striven 
to  improve  DREER/S  GARDEN 
BOOK  and  this  year  it  is  better  than  ever. 
Everything  worth  growing  will  be  found 
offered  within  its  pages,  together  with 
cultural  information  written  by  experts. 

The  EIGHTY- FOURTH  edition  of 
DREER'S  GARDEN  BOOK  contains  224 
es, eight  color  plates,  besides  numerous 
photograpliic  reproductions.  It  offers  the 
I  VegetableandFlower  Seeds;  LawnGrass 
and  Agricultural  Seeds;  Garden  Requisites; 
Plants  of  all  kinds,  including  the  newe:  t 
Roses,  Dahlias,  hardy  Perennials,  etc. 

A  copy  mailed  free  if  you  mention 
this  publication. 

HENRY    A.   DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Carter-Thorburn     Introductions 

NEW     HYBRID    ESCHSCHOLTZIA 

— Contains    many    new    shades    of 
color  not  previously  seen  in  Poppies; 
flesh-colored,     pale     rose,     brilliant 
scarlet,  slate  and  smol;e  colors. 
EVERBLOOMING     HOLLYHOCK— 
Blooms   from    seed    first    year,    July 
till  late  autumn.    Profusely  branch- 
ing, filled  with  large  double  Sowers; 
great  vafiety  of   colors. 
DOUBLE        GODETIA.        DOUBLE 
PINK — Very  handsome. 
Send  10c  and  ask  for  Novelty  Collection   No,218     and 

illustrated    catalog    of    flowers    and    vegetable    seeds,    or 

Bend  fur  the  catalog  alone.     Mailed  free. 

CARTERS  TESTED  SEEDS.Inc.;    53  Barclay  St.N.Y.City 

(Consolidated  with  J.   M.  Thorburn  &  Co.) 

Canadian  Branch,  133  King  St.  E.,  Toronto,  On*. 


Life 
Beauty 
Productiveness 


arc    all  combined   In  Progress  Trees  and 
Plants.    Orchard  men  like  them   I 
they  grow  and  bear.     EveJ 
Progress    Ornamental    rlantinus,   be< 
they  reflect  gladnes    every v  here. 

THE    PROGRESS  NURSERIES 
1315    Peters    Ave.  Troy,  Ohio 


YOU  CAN 


have  a  business-profes- 
sion "I  J  our  own  and  eai  n 
big  income  in  sei  \  Ice  fees. 

A  New    system   of  foot  co  read  II J    learned   bj 

""  at  lion  e  in  a  few  weeks     Easy  terms  lor  training, 

•  ■pen         i    i      where  with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to. 

No  cap  i  a  i  required  or  goods  to  bio  .  noageuc  •  or  soliciting. 

Address  Stephenson  Laboratory,  3  Bark  Bav.  Boston,  Mass. 


No  Muss— No  Mixing— No  Spreading 

Rat  Bis-Kit  quickly  and  surely  does  away 
with  rats  and  mice.  They  die  outdoors. 
There's  a  different  bait  in  each  Bis-Kit.  No 
trouble.  Just  crumble  up.  Remember  the 
name — Rat  Bis-Kit.  25c  and  35c  at  all  drug 
and  general  stores.  Also  Rat  Bis-Kit  Paste  in 
tubes,  25c. 

The  Rat  Biscuit  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Rat    Bis-Kit 

For    Mice     Too 


SPORTS   AND  ATHLETICS 

Continued 


1913,  but  that  was  the  last  of  the  two-year 
reigns. 

The  same  situation  applies  to  Jim  Barnes, 
who,  this  next  summer,  will  find  the  h\g 
field  presenting  such  opponents  as  Walter 
Hagen,  Jock  Hutchison,  Kmmett  French, 
Eddie  Loos,  Cyril  Walker,  Bob  McDonald, 
Chick  Evans,  Bobby  Jones,  Freddie  \le- 
Leod,  Alex  Smith  and  other  stars,  including 
at  least  two  or  three  ranking  British  en- 
tries. Barnes  may  repeat,  but  if  he  does 
he  will  be  the  first  to" win  two  years  in  a 
row  since  Jack  McDermott  turned  the  trick 
in  1911  and  1912.  With  golf  it  is  not  only 
a  matter  of  superior  skill,  but  also  the  good 
fortune  of  being  on  top  of  one's  game  at 
the  right  time  that  counts. 

Tennis  is  credited  with  a  place  some- 
where in  between  golf  and  boxing,  so  far  as 
the  durability  of  champions  goes.  In  Mr. 
Rice's  view: 

Winning  form  isu"t  as  elusive  as  it  is  in 
golf,  but  more  so  than  one  finds  in  the  ring. 
Years  ago,  when  the  defending  champion 
was  not  forced  to  play  through.  W.  A. 
I. anted  was  gofid  enough  to  win  a  string  of 
tennis  crowns  in  unbroken  order.  But 
times  have  changed,  and  about  two  years 
seems  to  be  the  period  allotted  by  t  lie  fates. 
Bill  Tilden  won  top  honors  in  1920  and 
1921.  The  Philadelphian  still  stands  su- 
preme as  the  champion  tenuis  player  of 
the  world.  He  will  be  favored  again 
in  the  next  national  championship,  but  his 
position  is  uncertain,  compared  to  Demp- 
sey'i  who  should  be  sale  for  at  least  an- 
other year. 

Tilden  is  the  strongest  individual  player 
in  the  game,  but  it  may  happen  that  by 
m At  summer  Bill  Johnston  or  Vincent 
Richards  may  give  him  a,  strenuous  time 
of  it. 

Tilden  seems  to  be  good  enough  tobeal 
any  player  in  the  game  three  matches  out 
of  four.  But  li<  maj  be  due  for  an  off 
day  at  1  he  w  rong  moment.  The  odds,  how- 
ever, will  walk  by  his  side  throughout,  the 
year,  and  he  will   be  ruling  favorite  when 

I  he  big  lest   comes. 

In  the  same  way  Mrs.  Molla  Mallory, 
women's  tennis  champion.  Avill  be  extremely 
bard  to  displace.  She  has  been  the  ruling 
6gure  in  wom<  a's  tennis  for  the  better  part 
of  the  last  six  years,  and  at  present  there 
is  no  American  rival  strong  enough  to  take 
her  place  in  a  championship  test,  where 
stamina  counts  almost  as  much  as  skill. 

Tilden  and  Mrs.  Mallory  are  an  excep- 
tionally strong  pair  of  champions  in  their 
respective  fields  and,  when  the  roll  call  is 
sounded  at  I  he  end  of  the  season,  it  will  be 
something  of  an  upset  if  either  is  displaced, 
despite  the  skill  and  power  of  many  first- 
class  challengers. 

Those  who  are  quite  confident  that 
neither  will  be  beaten  might  turn  to  the 
case  of  Willie  Hoppe,  one  of  the  most 
enduring  champions  of  all  time.  Vet,  even 
Hoppe  fell  in  the  last  big  engagement  of 
the  old  year  when  young  Jake  Schaefer 
stept  forward  and  coyly  plucked  the 
i  1 1  Kin's  scepter  from  his  grasp. 

Schaefer. in  turn,  will  find  his  stoutest  bil- 
liard opponent  to  be  the  ex-champion,  who 
is  far  from  being  a  has-been  in  any  turn  or 
twisl  of  the  word.  Billiards,  like  boxing, 
gives  its  champion  a  better  chance  to  hold 
the  royal  toga  for  a  few  years.  The  shift 
doesn't  come  as  often  as  it  does  in  golf  or 


m  moweRS    *T| 

It's  better  to  find  out  what  Penn- 
sylvania Quality  means  before  you 
buy  a  mower  than  afterwards. 
Any  dealer  can  tell  you  why  it  is  the 
most  satisfactory  mower  made. 
At 

Hardware 
Dealen 
and 
Seeds- 


ReSUltS 

Guaranteed! 

Wi  th  PA  K  RO  Seed  tape  you 
plant  a  vhole  row  at  a  time, 
eliminating  thinningoutand 
transplanting,  saving  time, 
t  seeds.  Rows  grow  straight 
and  strong,  presenting  a  beautiful  appearance.  Results 
guaranteed  or  money  back.  To  new  customers  we  will 
mail  two  10-cent  packets  ot  PAKROScedtape  earliest 
ables,  Radish  and  Lettuce  for  10  cents.  Write  ra- 
the PAKRO  Garden  Annual  in  four  colors — 
wonderful  guide  to  better  gardens — it's/ree. 

rican  SppiI  &  Seed  tape  Co.,"*  Main  St.,  Madison.  N.J. 


BEAUTY    SPOTS 

We  plan  and  execute  Lawn  and  Park  Plant- 
ings everywhere.  Get  our  Free  Book  and 
tell  us  what  your  problem  is  so  our  Service 
can  help  .\  on. 

THE  DINSMORE  LANDSCAPE  SERVICE 
1240  Peters  Avenue,  Troy,  Ohio. 


Is  This  Your  Idea 
of  Florida? 

A  little  piece  of  land  near  the  water,  a  boat,  a 
garden,  some  strawberry  plants,  and  perhaps  a  fevv 
chickens;  a  vine  covered  cotl  ige  among  your  own 
orange  and  grapefruit  trees;  lish  and  oysters  in 
abundance;  plenty  of  quail  and  game— a  simple, 
natural,  wholesome  life  in  the  open  the  year  round 
— Home,  Health  and  Contentment.  All  this  is 
within  your  reach  at  modest  outlay  in  this  beautiful 
land  of  sunshine  and  roses.  We  are  on  the  Gulf 
and  a  navigable  river,  also  on  the  Dixie  Highway 
Here  we  have  the  freedom,  comfort  and  economy 
of  country  life,  yet  are  within  easy  access  of  the  big 
cities  and  resort  centres — Tampa,  36  miles;  Tarpon 
Springs,  Smiles;  Clearwater,  24  miles;  St.  Peters- 
burg, 48  miles.  Our  community  is  new  and  prices 
have  not  gone  sky-high;  living  expenses  are  moder- 
ate. Over  200  Northern  families  already  here. 
They  like  it — perhaps  you  will.  May  we  send 
complete  information?  BOARD  OF  TRADE, 
Box  27,  New  Port  Richey,  Fla. 


HISTORIC    ENGLISH 

By  James  C.  Fernald.  L.H.D. 

This  is  nunc  than  a  1  istory  of  English  speech 
or  English  language.  It  is  a  quick,  sweeping,  and 
fascinatingly  interesting  resume  of  the  history 
of  the  English  people  as  seen  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  language.  Those  who  love  their 
Emirs  11.  Holmes,  and  Iknry  James  will  find 
in  ///  l  fu  English  a  work  that  lacks  none  of  the 
graces  of  these  masters.  Written  by  a  man 
win.  combined  an  amazing  versatility  of  mind 
with  vivacity  of  intellect  and  an  intuitive  sense 
of  harmonious  association,  Historic  English  is 
marked  by  a  di  .<  riminatmn  and  elegance  seldom 
if  ever  excelled.  Dr.  Fernald's  flowing  style,  his 
infectious  enthusiasm,  his  broad  scholarship, 
ami  his  sele<  tion  of  pregnant  facts  and  incid<  nts 
to  illustrate  liis  points — all  combine  to  lay 
graphically,  clearly,  and  interestingly  before 
the  reader  tin  vital  facts  bearing  on  the  devel- 
opment "i  our  language.  It  is  an  invaluable 
book  on  ttie  history  of  English,  and  will  rendi  r 
an  unequaled  service  to  every  reader. 

12mo.  Cloth.     293  pages 

$1.90,      postpaid     $2.00 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  3r4  Fourth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


even  in  tennis.  Pari  of  this  is  due  to  the 
r,'icJ  that  both  are  safe  from  the  elements, 
ncii  her  wind  nor  rain  entering  into  account. 
Neither  do  breaks  of  good  and  had  luck 
figure  so  heavily.  In  golf,  for  example,  one 
stroke  may  find  a  heel  prhxl  in  a  bunker, 
resting  in  the  pit  of  disaster.  Whereas,  an 
even  worse  stroke  tnaj  stop  just  shod  and 
leave  an  easy  approach  to  the  green.    The 

element  of  chance  must  always  he  a  factor 

in  golf.,  The  same  thing,  to  a  lesser  de- 
gree, may  frequently  apply  to  a  world  series, 
or  to  a  single  football  game.  In  football 
this  element  of  chance  is  almost  as  large 
as  it  is  in  golf.  An  unlucky  fumble,  a  bad 
bound,  any  one  of  five  or  six  things  may 
turn  a  game  completely  over. 

One  rarely  comes  across  any  such  upsel 
in  boxing,  court  tennis  or  billiards.  As 
brilliant  as  Willie  Iloppe  and  Jay  Gould 
have  been,  neither  could  have  survived 
for  so  many  years  if  there  had  been  any- 
thing approaching  the  chance  element  of 
golf.  This  is  fairly  well  proved  in  boxing 
by  the  fact  that  a  beaten  champion  is 
rarely  able  to  come  back  and  overwhelm 
his  conqueror.  "They  never  come  back," 
was  written  on  the  prize  ring. 


Careless  of  Him. — A  lank,  disconsolate 
looking  person  stood  on  the  steps  of  the 
town  hall  during  a  political  meeting.  "Do 
you  know  who's  talking  in  there  now?" 
demanded  a  stranger  briskly,  pausing  for  a 
moment  beside  him.  "Or  arc  you  just  go- 
ing ill?" 

"No,  sir;  I've  come  out,"  said  the  man 
decidedly.  "Congressman  Sniffkins  is 
talking  in  there." 

"What,  about?"  asked  the  stranger. 

"Well,"  continued  the  man,  passing-  Ids 
hand  across  his  forehead  in  a  puzzled  man- 
ner, "he  didn't  say.'-' — The  Argonaut. 


Saving    His   Wind.— Dugald    M'Tavish, 

the  all-round  athlete  and  sportsman  in  the 
village,  entered  his  name  for  all  events  in 
(he  local  Highland  games.  The  first  event 
on  the  program  was  the  half-mile,  and  of 
eight  runners  Dugald  finished  eighth. 
"Dugald,  Dugald,"  said  a  fellow  Scot, 
"why  do  you  not  run  faster'.'" 

"Run  faster!"  he  said  scornfully,  "an 
me  reservin'  mysel'  for  the  bagpipe  com- 
petition."— Pittsburgh  Chronicle  Telegraph. 


A  Word  for  Chicago. — "I  consider  New 
York  to  be  the  most  wonderful  city  in  the 
world,  and  I  hope  that  its  prosperity,  unin- 
terrupted, may  be  forever  continued  by 
Providence.  In  this  connection  I  also 
express  the  earnest  hope  that  God  may 
take  care  of  Chicago  in  the  future,  so  as 
to  enable  it  to  live  down  its  miserable  past 
and  wretched  present." — From  the  will  of 
the  laic  A.  Toxen  Worm,  a*  quoted  in  the 
Y i  "•  York  Herald. 


A   Slogan 
Bite  off  more  than  you  can  chew. 

Then  chew  it . 
Plan  for  more  than  you  can  dp', 

Then  do  it. 
Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star, 
Keep  your  seat,  and  there  you  are! 
— Pittsburgh  Christian  Advocate. 


Rare. — During  the  absence  of  our  pastor 
we  enjoyed  the  rare  privilege  of  hearing  a 
good  sermon,  when   Mr.  ,1.   A.  McM— 
supplied  our  pulpit.     We  hope  he  will  come 
again. — The  Presbyterian  League  Leader. 
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The  White- washed  City 
Where  Stalks  Decay 

High  up,  in  the  mountains  of  Tibet,  is 
the  forbidden  city  of  Lhasa,  where  the 
Christian  is  excluded  and  where  decay 
stalks  in  the  streets,  past  the  white-washed 
buildings.  The  past — with  its  mystery, 
its  customs,  its  stand-still  civilization,  lifts 
its  ugly  head  and  leers  at  the  modern  and 
uplifting.  Dogs  and  pigs  roam  at  will. 
The  rough  lanes  are  rutted  with  the 
traffic  of  ages.  Every  house  is  shared  by 
humans  and  yaks,  the  common  beast  of 
burden. 

You'll  find  Lhasa  on  the  map  of  Asia, 
page  225  of  the  RAND  MGNALLY  IN- 
TERNATIONAL ATLAS.  This  forbidden 
city  has  lived  for  centuries  in  a  little 
world  of  its  own.  In  the  sunlight  it  is  a 
gorgeous  spectacle  which  fades  upon  close 
approach  into  a  sordid  abode  of  the  un- 
washed and  crafty.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
great  romance  of  Geography,  made  clear 
by  maps. 

No  matter  what  or  where  the  place, 
you'll  find  it  on  a  RAND  MCNALLY 
MAP.  The  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth 
are  included,  as  they  are  now  and  as  they 
were  in  olden  times.  There  is  a  RAND 
MGNALLY  MAP  for  every  person  and 
every  purpose.  People  think  of  maps 
when  they  think  of  RAND  MGNALLY— 
which  is  a  world-known  name  that  stands 
for  education  and  progress. 


The 
Rand  MCNally 

International  Atlas 

of  the  World 

contains  419  pages  size 
11  x  14  inches  closed. 
Bound  in  cloth  and  in 
full  leather.  For  the 
general  reader,  student, 
business  man.  128  pages 
of  maps  covering  the 
entire  world  in  detail. 
New  countries,  new 
boundaries,  new  group- 
ings of  islands. 

The  reverse  side  of 
each  map  contains  in- 
formation about  that 
particular  country  or 
state. 

24  pages  of  full  color 
illustrations  showing  in- 
teresting and  important 
sights  and  scones  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

135  pages  of  indexes 
giving  location  on  the 
maps  and  latest  popula- 
tion figures  of  practi- 
cally all  cities,  towns 
and  important  places 
throughout  the  world. 


Map  Headquarters 


536  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago 


Dept.  B-6 


42  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York 


WRITE    FOR    FREE    MAP    AM)    FILL    INFORMATION    ON    INTF  RN  \TION  \  I     ATI   \S 
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An 

Antiseptic 

Dressing 

Little  skin-hurts,  if  neglected, 
Vometirn.es  prove  troublesome. 

Treat  them  with  New-Skin,  the 
antiseptic,  waterproof  cover- 
ing that  protects  the  wound  and 
prevents  germs  from  entering. 


/  v  and  3Cc. 


At  all  Druggists 


NEWSKIN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  TORON  rO  LO 

"Never  Neglect  a  Break  in  tite  Skin" 


Send  (or 

Recipe 

Book 


This  Big  5  Pound  Bag  of  $-1,75 
Delicious  Shelled  Peanuts 

Direct  from  grower  t>;   Prepaid  Parcel 

Post  to  your  door.    More  and  better 

ix':inuts  than  $5  will  buy  at  stands  or 

stores      Along  with  Recipe  Booktell- 

l  over  60  waj  a  to  use  them  as 

9     We  guarantee  prompt  del 

and    ship    at   once,     m  tbSj    $3.00 
Money  back  it  not  delighted 

EASTERN  PEANUTCO.,  12A,  HERTFORD,  N.  C. 

Write  for  Fn  Book  and 

EVIDEN'CE  OF  i  ONCEP- 
TION  BLANK.  Send  model  or  sketch  of  invention 
for  our  free  opinion  ol  i   ;  patentable  nature. 

Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  759  Ninth,  Washington, D.  C. 


PATENTS. 


THIN 

lead: 


EVERPOINTID 

and  other  Metal  Pencils 


7HE  name  VENUS  is  your 

J-  guarantee  of  perfection. 

Absolutely  crumble- proof, 

smooth  and  perfectly  graded. 

7  DEGREES 

2B  soft  ec  black     H  med.  hard 
B  soft  2H  hard 

F  firm  -4H  extra  hard 

HB  medium— for  general  use 

15c  per  tube  of  12  leads; 
$1 .50  per  dozen  tubes 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  write  us. 

American  Lead  Pencil  Co. 

223  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Ask  us  about  the  new 
VENUS  EVERPOINTED  PENCILS 
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IN  INDUSTRIAL  RUSSIA 

"OTAGNATION"  is  the  word  that  de- 
^  scribes  present  industrial  coin  I  it  ions 
in  Russia,  says  Royal  B.  Keely,  writing  in 
The  American  Machinist  (New  York).  Mr 
Keely  was  imprisoned  by  the  Bolshevik 
government,  and  for  some  time  did  com- 
pulsory work  in  various  industrial  plants. 
According  to  him,  even  Russians  trained  in 
America  fail  when  returned  to  I  heir  native 
country,  owing  to  the  intolerable  economic 
conditions.  He  tells  an  instructive  tale  of 
inefficiency  and  inability  to  cope  with  the 
handicaps  placed  upon  industry  under 
existing  conditions.  Nearly  all  the  liquid 
wealth  of  Russia  has  been  destroyed,  Mr. 
Keely  tells  us.  Fortunately,  the  greatest 
wealth  is  in  the  farms,  forests  and  minerals, 
which  are  still  there  waiting  development. 
The  great  problem  is  to  find  a  means  of 
stopping  the  destruction  and  arriving  at  the 
stage  where  reconstruction  can  begin.  He 
goes  on: 

Personally,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
rate  of  destruction  is  now  greater  than  ever 
before.  Since  the  revolution,  there  have 
been  no  exports.  Imports  have  been  in- 
finitesimal. All  of  the  wealth  that  was 
confiscated,  the  leaders  have  spent  in  riot- 
ous living  and  in  enriching  themselves. 

Shortly  after  the  blockade  was  raised 
the  Bolsheviki  placed  some  rather  large 
orders  with  German  firms  for  railway  male- 
rial.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  contract 
price  was  paid  with  the  order.  Most  of  the 
contracts  have  been  canceled  and  the  de- 
posit lost. 

One  is  surprized  by  the  almost  complete 
absence  of  traffic  from  the  railroads,  both 
passenger  and  freight.  All  the  business 
houses  of  the  cities  are  closed  except  the 
Aery  small  ones  that  have  opened  recently. 
The  pavements  and  sidewalks  are  in  pain- 
fully bad  repair.  Roofs  are  leaking.  Ma- 
chinery and  equipment  are  getting  worse 
daily.  And  what  is  especially  discouraging 
is  that  no  one  has  any  interest  in  anything 
but  seizing  as  best  he  can  the  daily  neces- 
sities. 

Consider  the  big  Amo  Automobile 
factory  in  Moscow,  built  by  private  capital 
under  special  encouragement  from  the  old 
government.  For  full  operation  the  factory 
would  require  about  6,000  men.  At  the 
time  of  my  first  acquaintance  with  it,  it  had 
about  1,000  men,  but  only  two  or  three 
skilled  mechanics.  There  was  no  raw 
material  and  very  little  fuel;  little  repair 
work  was  being  done.  They  decided  to 
build  a  motor,  and  worked  all  winter  trying 
to  gel  one  good  motor  cylinder  casting. 
They  failed  every  time,  partly  because  of 
lack  of  skill  and  partly  because  of  absence 
of  proper  material.  The  manager  at  that 
time  was  a  rather  able  Russian  engineer, 
who  was  hindered  by  a  management  com- 
mit tee  of  ignorant  workmen  who  had 
authority  over  him. 

I  saw  the  .same  factory  again  in  June 
ofthisyear.  It  hasaboul  the  same  number 
of  men,  but  no  sign  of  improvement.  There 
is  no  basis  on  which  to  build — no  fuel,  no 
material,  no  1  rained  workmen,  no  adequate 
transport.  There  is  no  incentive  to  work, 
and  paj  is  independent  of  production. 


Quality 
Behhul  the.  Name 

eyViORE  Farrington  Eye  Glass  Cases 
are  used  by  opticians  and  optomet- 
rists than  any  other  one  make.  The 
§  superiority  of  Farrington  Cases  be 
gins  with  design,  continues  with 
material  and  workmanship  and  is 
proved  by  long,  satisfactory  service. 
Opticians  or  optometrists  cannot 
supply  better  than 


STOP  FOREVER  ALL  KNOCKS  IN 
YOUR  CONNECTING  ROD  BEARINGS 

Simply  install  Kil-Nocksin  place  of 
old-lushion  d  bolts.  Guaranteed  to 
automatically  take  up  "play"  in  con- 
necting rod  bearings.  Stop  all  con- 
necting rod  bearing  repair  expense. 
50.000  miles  without  even  examining 
:  our  bearings.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
s  iris  in  daily  use.  If  your  garaee 
Ci  n't  supply  you  get  literature  and 
prices  direct  from 

Ramsey.  Accessories  Mfg.  Co. 

Sole  Distributors 
1513  N.  Broadway,  St.  Louis,  fa. 


Stops  motor  connecting  rod    bearing  knocks.      Manu- 
factored  hy  KM   Nock  Company,  inc..  Davenport,  la. 


Comfort  Baby's  Skin 

With  Cuticura  Soap 

And  Fragrant  Talcum 

For  earn  pleCotieuralai  com  a  fascinating  fiagrance. 
Address  Cotloora  Laboratories, Dept.  7  Maiden, Mast 


100% 
Opening 


BEFORE  YOU  BUILD  KNOW  ABOUT 

LUNKEN     WINDOWS 

A  double-hung  window;  100%  venti- 
lation: f disappearing  sash  and  Hy 
screens;  weather-stripped,  glazed, 
fitted,  hung  and  completely  assem- 
bled. Shipped  readj  tor  use;  built 
into  any  wail. 

Write  for  full  <lrtai!. 


THE  LUNKEN  WINDOW  CO. 


4906   Cherry  St. 
Cincinnati,    Ohio 


ZeroTight 


!  STUDY  AT  HOME 

,'  Become    a    lawyer.      Legally 
trained  men  win  high  positions 
and    Idf    success   in   business 
and  public  life. Greater  oppor- 
tunities now  than  ever  before. 
Be   independent— be  a  leader. 
Lawyers  earn 
$3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 
)  truidfi  yoaetep  by  step.     You  can  train  at   home 
during  spare  time.  Let  us  send  you  recordoand  letters 
from  La£alle  students  admitted  to  the  bar  in  various 
states.    Monev  refunded  according  to  our  Guarantee 

Bond  if  dissatisfied.    Degree  of  LL.   B.   conferred. 

Thou  Band  s  of  auccesHful  Btudents  enrolled.    Low  cost,  easy  terms. 
We   furnish    all   text    material,    including    fourteen-volume    Law 
Library.   Get  our  valuable  120  page  '  Luw  Guide"  a«d  •'Evidence' 
books  FREE.    Send  for  them-  NOW. 
LaSalle  Extension  University,      Dept   .   .  hit   Chicago 


The  Bromly  Brothers  factory  in  Mos- 
cow, founded  by  an  Englishman,  is  also 
wotihy  of  notice.  It  possest  good  and 
modern  manufacturing  methods  before  the 
revolution,  and  never  stopl  work  during 
the  revolution,  therefore  having  a  chance  to 
retain  its  old  working  force.  It  is  not  sur- 
prizing then  that  it  is  stiil  one  of  the  best. 
In  the  fall  of  1919,  the  entire  supply  of 
wood  fuel,  collected  during  the  summer, 
was  confiscated  by  the  war  department. 
It  is  such  methods  that  have  absolutely 
killed  all  initiative  and  thrift. 

Another  comparatively  "good"  plant  in 
Russia  is  that  of  the  International  Ilar- 
\  ester  Co.,  near  Moscow.  It  is  the  only 
plant  of  which  I  have  heard  that  has  not 
been  "nationalized."  Because  of  the  Bol- 
shevik control  of  the  labor,  the  material,  the 
fuel,  the  transport  and  the  product,  it  is 
practically  no  better  off  than  other  fac- 
tories. The  chief  difference'  is  that  the  old 
management  has  succeeded  in  retaining 
some  measure  of  control  of  the  production. 
Their  "Soviet"  has  meddled  in  housing,  in 
food,  in  social  affairs,  health,  etc.,  but  the 
old  manager  has  insisted  that  technical 
matters  of  plant  operation  belong  strictly 
to  (lie  technical  staff. 

All  over  Russia  the  oil-,  coke-,  coal-  and 
gas-luirning  furnaces,  as  well  as  locomo- 
tives,  have  been  converted  for  wood  burn- 
ing. In  the  International  Harvester  plant 
the  change  would  have  completely  upset 
the  system.  The  management  insisted  upon 
having  coal  and  coke.  So  in  the  spring  of 
l(.>2()  the  manager's  men  made  up  a  train 
and  went  south  to  the  Donetz  coal  basin. 
It  returned  several  weeks  later  with  fuel 
enough  to  keep  the  furnaces  running  a  few 
weeks  longer. 

One  day  I  suggested  to  Lenin  that  bet- 
ter transport  woidd  mean  better  food  and 
raw  material;  more  food  and  material  would 
mean  better  workmen;  better  workmen 
would  mean  better  production.  An  order 
was  issued  that  locomotives  requiring  repair 
should  be  taken  into  all  factories,  and  that 
for  every  locomotive  repaired  the  crew  of 
workmen  should  receive  a  bonus  in  soviet 
cash  and  be  permitted  to  take  the  locomo- 
tive for  a  trip  into  the  country  and  bring 
food  for  themselves. 

As  a  result  we  had  the  strange  spectacle 
of  locomotive  repairing  shoved  into  all 
kinds  of  plants.  At  the  same  time,  all  the 
locomotive  building  and  repair  plants  of 
Russia  were  standing  practically  idle.  The 
order  was  that  locomotive  repairing  should 
be  taken  only  where  it  did  not  interfere  with 
regular  production.  As  there  was  no  regu- 
lar production  worth  mentioning,  that  was 
not  a  serious  consideration,  but  if  there  had 
been  it  would  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
upheaval. 

The  proposal  to  take  the  locomotive 
repair  into  the  International  Harvester 
plant  caused  the  manager  and  his  super- 
intendent three  weeks  of  the  hardest 
kind  of  fighting,  for  it  would  have  de- 
stroyed the  little  nucleus  he  has  preserved. 
I le  finally  won. 

The  production  of  the  factory  is  pain- 
fully low.  Fine  large  expensive  automatic 
machines  developed  in  the  United  States 
were  standing  idle  for  the  want  of  compe- 
tent workmen.  Russian  workmen  can  imt 
read  drawings,  therefore  models  have  to  be 
maintained  for  the  worker. 

I  dwell  at  length  on  the  International 
Harvester  factory,  for  conditions  were 
such  that  if,  anywhere  in  Russia,  success 
or  production  were  possible,  it  was  there. 
It  only  proves  that  factory  production  and 
success  under  Bolshevism  are  unthinkable 
and  impossible  al  present. 
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and  an  appetizing  breakfa 

Breakfast  on  the  famous 

Twentieth  Century  Llimited, 
following  a  refreshing  night's 
sleep  on  the  water-level  route 
of  the  New  York  Central 
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WHERE  NEGROES  ARE  IMMUNE 

MEASLES,  SCARLET  FEVER  and  diphtheria  seem  to 
avoid  the  negro.  The  colored  race  is  relatively  free 
from  these  and  other  epidemic  diseases,  despite  the 
fact  that  its  general  death  rate  is  higher  than  that  of  the  whites, 
we  are  told  by  the  author  of  an  article  in  the  Statistical  Bulletin 
of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  (New  York).  He 
thinks  that  the  study  of  the  facts  may  throw  light  on  the  nature 
of  these  diseases,  on  the  processes  of  immunization  and  on  the 
racial  traits  and  tendencies  of  the  colored  people.     He  continues: 

"Negroes  are  relatively  free  from  such  important  epidemic 
diseases  as  measles,  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria.  In  the  case 
of  each,  environmental  conditions  among  negroes  would  lead 
us  to  expect  them  to  have  higher  case  and  death  rates  than  do 
the  whites.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reverse  is  the  rule. 
Negro  children,  wherever  the  facts  have  been  studied,  have 
fewer  cases  of  these  diseases  and  fewer  deaths  in  proportion  to 
the  population  exposed.  The  most  reliable  data  are  those  for 
deaths.  Among  white  children  insured  in  the  Industrial  De- 
partment of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  for 
example,  the  death-rate  for  measles  for  the  ten-year  period,  1911 
to  1920,  was  8.9  per  100,000;  for  colored  children  the  rate  was 
only  4.8.  For  diphtheria,  the  figures  for  the  same  period  are: 
white.  25.1;  colored,  8.4.  For  scarlet  fever,  the  death-rates  are: 
white.  7.G  and  colored,  1.6.  The  experience  for  the  death  Regis- 
tration Area  of  the  United  States  corresponds  closely  with  these 
figures  as  does  also  that  for  a  number  of  cities  with  large  colored 
populations. 

".The  report  of  Drs.  Love  and  Davenport  on  the  incidence  of 
disease  among  white  and  colored  troops,  during  the  late  war, 
shows  very  clearly  thai  these  diseases  were  much  more  frequently 
reported  among  white  troops  than  among  colored.  In  addition 
to  these  three  diseases,  we  find  a  record  of  relative  immunity 
among  the  negroes  for  such  conditions  as  yellow  fever,  erysipelas 
and  cancer  of  the  skin.  These  diseases  share  with  the  above 
the  characteristic  of  having  definite  skin  manifestations." 

Just  what  part  the  peculiarities  of  the  negro  skin  play  in 
bringing  this  immunity  about  is  still  an  unsolved  question,  the 
writer  admits.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  heavier  pigmenta- 
tion and  more  pronounced  secretory  activities  of  the  sweat  glands 
otter  greater  protection  against  these  diseases  than  is  found 
among  the  whites.  This  is  a  problem  which  will  require  further 
study.      He  proceeds: 

"With  reference  to  the  epidemic  diseases  noted  above,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  even  tho  colored  people  have 
fewer  cases  of  these  conditions,  they  are  prone  to  suffer  more 
severely  when  they  are  attacked.  In  other  words,  the  case 
fatality  rates  for  some  of  these  conditions,  at  least,  are  higher 
for  the  colored  than  they  are  for  the  whites.  Their  immunity 
consists  in  their  racial  capacity  to  resist  infection  rather  than 
in  a   superior  resistance   to   the   ravages  of  these  diseases  when 

once  attacked. 

"  In  addition  to  these  diseases  with  skin  manifestations,  negroes 

appear  to  have  greater  immunity  from  attack  from  diseases 
which  relied  metabolic  disturbances.  Diabetes  is  an  example. 
In  the  tin-year  period,  1911  to  1920,  the  death-rate  among 
Industrial  policy-holders  of  the  Metropolitan  was  14.8  for  whites 
and  11.1  for  colored.  Metabolic  diseases  are  very  definitely 
related  to  the  stability  of  the  nervous  system,  and  it  is  interesting 
in  this  connection  to" find  Drs.  Love  and  Davenport  reporting 
that  'The  nervous  system  of  uninfected  negroes  shows  fewer 
cases  of  instability  than  that  of  the  whites.'  In  their  investi- 
gations they  recorded  only  about  one-third  as  many  cases  of 
neurasthenia  and  constitutional  psychopathic  state;  they  re- 
corded only  one-half  as  much  alcoholism  in  colored  as  in  white 
troops.  Functional  defects  of  the  heart  of  nervous  origin  wen- 
only  about  one-half  as  common  in  the  camps  among  colored 
as  among  while  troops.  They  conclude  that  the  negro  has  more 
stable  nerves  and  metabolizes  better.  With  reference  to  their 
observations  about  nervous  conditions,  it  is  interesting  to  study 
the  death-rates  for  locomotor  ataxia.  This  disease  is  now  gen- 
erally recognized  as  a  condition  of  syphilitic  origin.  Yet,  the 
ne^ro,  who  suffers  with  a  death-rate  from  syphilis  at  least  three 
times  that  of  the  whites,  actually  has  a  lower  mortality  from 
this  nervous  manifestation  of  syphilis. 

The  racial  differences  of  disease  afford  a  very  fruitful  field 
for  further  investigation  which  should  be  cultivated  by  those 
who  are  located  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  comparisons 
between  the  two  races  can  best  be  made." 


ARGENTINA'S  INVASION  OF  TEXAS 

AN  INVADING  ARMY  from  Argentina  is  marching  on 
U^  the  capital  of  Texas,  according  to  reports  from  Austin. 
-X  Jl  Its  soldiers  are  not  humans,  however,  but  ants,  and  its 
repulse  will  be  an  item  in  that  unending  conflict  of  man  with 
the  insect  world,  recently  described  in  these  pages.  Officials  of 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  report  a  plan  for  extending 
warfare  against  the  westward  advance  of  this  persistent  and 
costly  pest,  we  are  told  in  Science  Service's  Science  News  Bulletin 
(Washington).  Entomologists  declare  that  the  Argentine  ant 
is  in  a  class  by  itself,  a  menace  not  only  to  horticultural  interests 
because  it  destroys  buds,  blossoms  and  fruit,  but  also  a  source 
of  great  damage  to  certain  field  crops,  and  even  a  menace  to 
human  life.  Even  infants  have  been  reported  killed  by  hordes 
of  these  ants.  Federal  investigators  have  found  localities  over- 
run until  homes  and  fields  were  deserted,  human  tenants  driven 
out  by  insect  invaders.     We  read-. 

"Introduced  into  the  United  States  probably  at  New  Orleans, 
by  ships  from  South  America,  this  highly  undesirable  immigrant, 
a  native  of  Brazil  and  Argentina,  now  infests  other  sections  of 
the  country.  The  federal  Department  of  Agriculture  recently 
placed  its  northern  limit  of  invasion  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  the 
eastern  advance  armies  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  and  a  western 
group  in  California.  Freight  shipments  originating  in  infested 
areas  are  responsible  for  the  Avide-spread  appearance  of  the  in- 
sect, which  has  a  story  that  reads  like  fiction. 

"Building  everywhere,  beneath  houses  or  between  the  walls, 
in  trees,  under  stones,  in  compost  heaps  and  many  other  places, 
the  ant  increases  with  great  rapidity.  Most  persistent  of  all, 
it  destroys  or  drives  out  the  native  species  and  penetrates  to 
every  crack  and  cranny  of  a  dwelling. 

"The  worker  ants  are  dark  browrn,  small  in  size,  and  almost 
omnivorous.  They  will  even  enter  ice-boxes  and  refrigerators 
in  search  of  food,  deterred  not  at  all  by  lowr  temperatures.  Poul- 
try raising  is  attended  by  great  difficulties  in  localities  they  infest 
because  the  ants  eat  young  chicks. 

'The  worker  ants  are  fond  of  sweet  stuff.  For  this  reason 
the  orchard  destroying  aphids  and  scale  insects  which  excrete 
honey-dew  are  given  tender  protection.  Frequently  the  ants 
build  protecting  shelters  over  the  fruit-destroying  pests,  and 
often  the  workers  carry  the  aphids  and  scale  insects  to  the  young 
lender  growth  of  fruit-trees  so  that  they  may  more  easily  get 
the  fruit  juices. 

"Millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  Louisiana  combating 
this  ant.  In  the  orange  belt  of  Texas  a  systematic  campaign 
was  waged  effectively  by  the  State  in  cooperation  with  citizens 
of  Orange  and  Port  Arthur.  The  towns  were  laid  off  in  dis- 
tricts and  the  ant  armies  routed  a  district  at  a  time. 

"Corn,  sugar-cane,  and  cotton  are  among  the  field  crops 
suffering  from  the  ravages  of  the  pest.  The  workers  are  said 
to  attend  constantly  the  aphids  and  mealy-bugs  attacking  these 
crops. 

"Trapping  with  a  mixture  of  sugar,  syrup  and  arsenic;  a 
tree-banding  mixture  of  one  part  of  flowers  of  sulfur  to  six 
parts  of  commercial  tree-banding  sticky  material;  and  tape 
soaked  in  a  saturated  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  and 
hung  up  to  dry,  are  some  of  the  weapons  recommended  in  the 
warfare  against  the  ant  armies." 


A  PRIZE  FOR  THE  STRAIGHTEST  SPINE— Fifteen  hundred 
dollars  is  offered  in  two  prizes  for  the  best  human  spines  in 
North  America,  by  the  National  League  for  the  Prevention  of 
Spinal  Curvature,  an  Osteopathic  organization.  Women  over 
eighteen  years  of  age  may  compete  for  a  prize  of  $1000,  and 
girls  or  boys  under  twelve  for  one  of  $500.  The  contest  closes 
on  May  25  and  the  prizes  will  be  awarded  on  June  15.  A 
circular  sent  out  by  the  League  makes  the  following  statements: 

"One  object  of  the  League  is  to  see  that  every  school  child 
is  examined  by  an  osteopath  Jor  spinal  irregularities.  Many  a 
back  that  appears  on  superficial  inspection  to  be  normal  is 
found,  when  properly  examined,  to  have  slight  misplacements  of 
vertebras.  Fully  75  per  cent,  of  all  school  children  possess 
some  degree  of  curvature. 

"The  contestants  for  the  prizes  must  be  examined  in  each 
instance  by  a  graduate  of  osteopathy,  who  has  received  his 
degree  from  one  of  the  associated  colleges  under  the  American 
Osteopathic   Association. 

"While   we  appreciate   the  fact  that  no  perfect  spine  is  in 
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Cord  Tires  Only 


Seiberling  Tires  are  cords  only — the  name  will 
not  be  put  upon  any  fabric  tires. 

There  are  good  fabric  tires;  but  on  the  average, 
tire  for  tire,  mile  for  mile,  and  dollar  for  dollar,  the 
cord  principle  has  proven  itself  superior,  and  the  first 
policy  of  this  organization  is  to  select  the  superior 
principle  in  every  instance. 


TO  TIRE  DEALERS:  Seiberling 
Cords  and  Tubes  are  distributed 
through  regular  retail  channels.  We 
desire  to  establish  connections  with 
good  business  men  who  agree  with 
us  that  high-grade  products,  a  policy 
of  selected  and  not  closely  com- 
petitive distribution,  and  service  to 
the  user  form  the  right  basis  for  a 
lasting  and  mutually  profitable  re- 
lationship. Write  or  wire  Seiberling 
Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 


But  in  another  sense,  Seib- 
erling Cords  are  not  "cords 
only" — they  are  cords  as  good 
as  we  know  how  to  make 
them,  which  is  a  distinction 
with  a  great  difference.  Cor- 
rect methods  of  compounding, 
construction  and  curing  must 
be  added  to  the  cord  principle 
to  assure  the  user  satisfactory 
performance. 

As  a  company  new  in  name, 
but  old  in  tire-building  expe- 
rience, the  Seiberling  organi- 
zation is  in  position  to  render 
two  important  services  to  the 
motoring  public: 


First:  It  has  selected  from 
twenty  years  of  tire-manufac- 
turing, the  principles  of  de- 
sign, construction  and  curing 
which  have  proven  to  be  defi- 
nite contributions  to  better 
road  performance.  ' 

Second:  It  has  added  fur- 
ther improvements  to  cord  tire 
construction ,  with  the  ob j  ecti ve 
of  giving  the  tire  user  greater 
value  for  the  price  he  pays. 

Both  of  these  advantages  of 
experience  are  embodied  in 
the  Seiberling  Cords  and 
Tubes  which  will  be  placed  on 
sale  this  spring. 


SEIBERLING  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 


SEIBERLING 
CORDS 


RUNG 
TUBES 
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DISTRIBUTORSWanted 

Big  Money  for 

FORD  OWNERS 

your  Ford  with  one  hand  s  t 

thirty  miles  an  hour  over  rough 

roads.  Shoot  through  sand,  mud, 

gravel,  in  and  out  of  ruts  anl  over  car 

tracks.  Your  front  wheels  CAN'T  turn 

and  ditch  you.  Your  Ford  will  stick  to 


the  middle 

of  the  road  like  a 

Packard  or  a  Cadillac 


MOSPICO 

SAFETY 

SPINDLES 


<  i'.ve  another  driver  just  five  miu- 
u  es  behind  your  wheel  after  you 
put  them  on  your  car.  You'\  emade 
a  sale.  No  talking  necessary — they 

sell    theieselves.     Liberal   profit   on   every  sale.     All  or 

part  tinie. 

Get  exclusive  contract  for  your  count y. 
Hundreds  of    Ford  owners   within  a   few  miles  of    vou. 
Most  of  them  will  buy  after  a  five  minute  trial.    Make  big 
money  wherever  you  drive  your  car  with  these  an  d  other  fast 
selling  accessories  of  our  manufacture.    Write  us  today. 

203    E.  Jefferson   Ave., 
Detroit,    Mich. 


Motor  Spindle  Corporation 


NOURISHING 

FOOD 


1  ii  i  :ui  jii  1 1  mini  ii  1 1  hi  urn  iiuuiniiiunun 


VIGOROUS,  healthy 
womanhood  will 
result  from  drinking 
HEMO,  the  delicious 
food  drink. 


HEMO 


for  girls  and  boys  in  school;  a  nourishing  luncheon 
or  an  inviting  between  meal  drink. 
Sample  FREE  upon  request 

THOMPSON'S  MALTED  FOOD   COMPANY 
21   Riverside  Drive  Waukesha,   Wisconsin 


to  introduce  new  Super  Fyr-Fyters.  Approved  by 
Underwriters.  Big  market  and  exceptional  op- 
portunity to  earn  $5,000  to  $10,000  yearly.  Write 
Fyr-Fyter  Co.,  233  Fyr-Fyter  Bldg.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


New  Shoes 
Old  Shoes 
Tight  Shoes 

:  all  feel  the  same 
-*J  if  you  shake  into 
them  some 

ALLEN'S 
F00T=EASE 


so  E.«y  to  u*.       The  Antiseptic,  Healing 
Powder  for  the  feet 
Takes    the    friction 
from  the  shoe,   fresh- 
ens the  feet  and  gives 
new  vigor.     At  night 
when    your    feet    are 
tired,  sore  and  swollen 
from  walking  or  danc- 
ing, sprinkle  ALLEN'S 
FOOT-EASE    in    the 
foot-bath  and  enjoy 
the  bliss   of    ieet 
without  an  ache. 
r  1,500,000  pounds 
ol    Powder  for  the  Feet 
were  used  by  our  Army 
and    Navy    during  the 
war. 
In  a  Pinch,  use  ALLEN'S  FOOT  EASE 


PATENTS 

CA     CWAU/ATn  Patent  Business 

•  Ma  SriUW  OC  \s\Jm  Exclusively  Since  187S  1 

Send  model,   sketch  or  photo  for  free  adl 
Book   on   Patent*.    Trademarks    and    ('opynphrs    free.     \\ 
come  to  C.  A.  SNOW  &   CO.,    710   8th    St.,    opposite    United 
States  Patent  Ofli-r    Washington,  D.  C. 

MEN    WANTED 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


existence,  we  want,  in  this  contest,  to 
select  the  spine  thai  is  most  nearly  perfed 
bi  i!i  as  to  physiological  curve's,  from  side- 
view,  and  straightness  of  outline  when 
applied  to  back  view." 


CREDULOCHEMISTKY: 
BRANCH 


\   NEW 


TT7E  have  so  many  kinds  of  chemis- 
^  "  try — inorganic,  organic,  physical, 
colloid,  photo. and  such  a  lot  more — that  it 
will  scarcely  do  harm  if  we  add  still  another 
division,  and  for  this  the  term  Credulo- 
chemistry  is  proposed  editorially  by  Chemi- 
cal and  Metallurgical  Engineering  (New 
York").  It  is  published  almost,  exclusively 
in  daily  newspapers,  and  is,  in  effect, 
chemistry  that  isn't  so.  A  few  years  ago,  we 
are  told,  it  flourished  more  actively,  but  we 
still  have  remarkable  manifestations.  A 
curious  feature  is  that  contributors  to  this 
field  of  research  are  almost  invariably 
ignorant  of  science.  They  do  not  have  to 
reason  or  think;  they  just  make  " experi- 
ments."   The  writer  goes  on: 

The  latest  step  in  eredulochemistry  we 
gather  from  the  New  York  Herald,  but  it 
was  also  published  as  a  news  itein  in  several 
other  leading  journals.  This  "special 
dispatch"'  was  dated  Laporte,  Ind.,  and  it 
set  forth  the  news  that  Walter  Bunton, 
twenty-eighl  years  old,  a  war  veteran  with 
a  wound  stripe,  employed  by  the  New  "i  ork 
Blower  Co.,  had  discovered  the  'Most  art" 
of  hardening  copper.  This  is  a  favorite 
stunt,  and  has  been  discovered  so  many 
times  that  it  seems  a  pity  that,  after  all 
the  in  vein  ions,  copper  isn't  really  any 
harder  than  it   is. 

Mr.  Bunton  of  t  he  Blower  company  seems, 
according  to  the  report,  to  have  had  better 
luck.  First  he  found  an  ash-can  in  which 
were  some  leaves  of  an  encyclopedia  which 
told  of  "an  ancient  metallurgist,  inci- 
dentally a  murderer,  with  whose  death  the 
secret  of  hardening  copper  was  lost."  Then 
he  proceeded  to  experiment,  and,  presto! 
there  was  his  metal  which,  according  to  the 
Herald,  "is  said  to  be  the  hardest  metal 
known,  except  for  one  called  'Steelite' 
(sir.)  It  means  cutting  tools  for  lathes 
that  will  not  strike  sparks  .  .  .  electric 
motors  and  generators  thai  will  not  burn 
out"  ii  means,  in  other  words,  an  awful 
lot.  Then  he  wonl  to  Oary,  Ind.,  and  saw 
Judge  Gary,  showing  him  his  discovery, 
and  he,  as  soon  as  Bunton  finished  talking, 
-aid:      "Name  your  terms." 

(Now  isn't  that  just  like  Judge  Oary?) 

Bunton  replied:  "One  million  dollars 
.   .   .  and  two  cents  a  pound  royalty." 

"We  will  let  you  know.  Good  day," 
answered  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  and  on  Friday,  the 
paper  says,  "a  letter  came  accepting  the 
terms."  The  account  closes  with,  "Bun- 
ton is  to  be  married  in  October."  That 
gives  it  "the  heart  interest." 

Now  the  people  at  the  Steel  Corpora- 
lion  do  not  know  anyl  hing  about  this  great 
find  and  strategic  purchase,  and  neither 
does  anybody  else  as  far  as  we  can  find  out. 
It  is  merely  an  eruption  of  eredulochemis- 
try. A  study  of  its  origins  would  be  inter- 
esting. Bui  we  wish  they  would  stop 
hardening  copper. 


This 
Smile  Says 

"I  Hear 
Clearly" 

If  you  are  hard  of  hearing 
vou  have  embarrassing  mo- 
ments—  so  do  your  friends.     Is  it  not  worth  while  to 
see  if  all  this  embarrassment  can  be  avoided? 

500,000  persons  are  now  hearing  clearly  by  aid 
of  the  Acousticon. 

A  New  York  Physician  says:  "It  is  of  great  value 
to  me.  I  should  have  been  obliged  to  give  up  the 
practice  of  medicine  long  ago  if  I  had  not  obtained 
this  best  of  all  devices  for  the  aid  of  hearing." 

We  offer  you  the 

1922  ACOUSTICON 

For  1 0  Days'  FREE  TRIAL 
No  Deposit  —  No  Expense 

'ust  write,  saying  "I  am  hard  of  hearing  and  will  try 
the  Acousticon."  Give  it  a  fair  trial  amid  familiar  sur- 
roundings—thus  you  can  best  tell  what  it  will  do  for  you. 

Remember,  however,  that  the  Acousticon  has  pat- 
ented features  which  cannot  be  duplicated.  So  no 
matter  what  your  past  experience  has  been  send  for 
your  free  trial  today. 

DICTOGRAPH  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

>302  Candler  Eldg.,  220  W.  42d  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


FOLK 

WEEWS 
TRIAL- 


m, 


AT    FACTORY    PRICE 

Wing  Pianos  and  Player  shipped  di-  . 
rect  to  you  on  4  weeks'  trial.  Save  25  to  j 
60  per  cent.  40  year  guarantee.  Thou- ft 
eands  in  use  everywhere.  Write  at  once  for- 
Dew  book  showing  38  styles.  Easy  terms  arranged  if  desired. 

WING  &  SON,  (Est.  1868) 
Dept.  242  9th  Ave.  &.  13th  St.,  New  York 


Dialogs, Monologs, 
Musical  Comedies 
and  Revues,  Min- 
strel OpentngChoruses. 
T.  3.  DENISON  *  00..  633  So.  Wabash, 


PLAYS- 


Vaudeville  Acts 
How  to  Stage  aPlay 
Make-up  Goods 
Darky  Plays.  Catalog  Free* 
Dept.  34       CHICAGO 


If\]\/ITrM'T'Oi?Q  W  ho  desire  to  secure  patent  should 
Il^l  VIM>  I  WIS.O  wrjte  for  our  guide  book  "HOW 
TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."  Send  model  or  sketch  and 
description  of  your  invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  of 
its  patentable  nature. 

RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Depi.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Don't  Breathe  Dust 

Tiny  Nasal  Filter  aids  breathing.  For 
Dust  Sufferers,  Hay  Fever,  Asthma, 
Trades,  Travelers,  Motorists,  etc. 

SI  postpaid. 
NASAL  FILTER  CO.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Authoritative   Vindication  of 
Ireland's    Ancient    Greatness 

As  a  result  of  some  ten  years  of  research  and  travel 
collecting  and  verifying  a  vast  amount  of  data  and 
reading  hundreds  of  volumes  of  manuscripts.  Mr. 
Fitzpatri-k  sheds  a  strange  new'  light  on  the  con- 
spicuous part  Ireland  played  in  history,  and  has 
made  a  contribution  which  no  other  individual  has 
attempted,  in  his  remarkable  new  volume  entitled 

IRELAND 

AND  THE  MAKING  OF  BRITAIN 

By  Benedict  Fitzpatrick 

Backed  by  indisputable  authorities,  this  work 
shows  the  Irish  as  masters  and  preceptors  of  the 
English  in  every  department  of  civilized  knowledge; 
quelling  the  suicidal  warfare  of  English  tribes;  saving 
the  English  from  barbarism;  and  as  chief  among  the 
builders  of  Christendom.  Throughout  the  whole. 
volume  there  is  revelation  after  revelation,  as  is  in- 
dicated by  such  chapter  headings  as  "The  Irish  King- 
dom of  Scotland";  "Irish  Principality  in  Wales"; 
"Fruits  of  the  Irish  Apostolate  in  England":  "Cen- 
ters of  Irish  Influence  in  England";  "Irish  Tutelage 
of  England";  etc.  No  one  henceforth  will  be  able 
to  pose  as  an  authority  on  Irish,  British  or  European 
history  without  taking  account  of  the  historical 
rm  i  n  hi    in  tli^  volume. 

"He  has  not  uttered  the  last  word  on  this  im- 
portant and  fascinating  theme,  but  he  has  uttered 
one  to  which  the  world  must  listen  and  which  will 
not  be  without  its  lasting  effect." — Tribune,  New 
York. 

Cloth   Svo.  178  vnaci,  with  ool imai 

tana  and  Britain      it  book  utters,  U.O0;  bu  mail,  I     ri 

FUNK  &  WAGNAllS  COMPANY,  354-360  fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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Same  Machine  Prints  Brief  Mes- 
sages and  Addresses  Them  for  You! 


JX   your   office, 
■*■  anyone   can 

quickly  "grapho- 
type"  a  brief  mes- 
sage or  quotation, 
or  we'll  do  it  for 
you  at  nearby  ser- 
vice station. 


r'  „r>'S   L^^i'  ,*e 

Friday'   J"" 


Ll  dal' 


VOV  can  Addr:ssograph 
'  your  messages  just  like 
this  as  fast  as  a  printing 
press  does  it,  at  a  fraction 
of  the  cost. 


'TIIF.  same  inexpensive 
•*  Addressograph  thai 
prints  your  messages,  ad- 
dresses   them    jo   to    ij 

times  faster  than  by  hand 
methods. 


YOU  may  feel  just  as  did  one  Van- 
couver business  man.    He  wanted 
to  advertise    by  mail !       But   he 
didn't  want  to  invest  much  money  in 
equipment. 

For  addressing  his  notices  and  rushing 
them  out  on  time  he  realized  he'd  have 
to  have  Addressograph  speed.  And  he 
was  surprised  to  find  the  Addressograph 
prints  short  messages  and  addresses 
them  to  any  mailing  list. 

Why  don't  you  enjoy  the  same  advan- 
tages? Print  and  address  your  notices, 
quotations  or  bulletins  with  this  small- 
cost  Addressograph!  Speedy,  accurate 
and  economical!  Drudgery  and  ex- 
pense eliminated!    Just  what  you  need. 

Try  it  FREE  at  our  expense  I  No 
obligation — just  good  business!  Why 
not  mail  coupon  below?  No  need  to 
sign  it — just  attach  your  business  letter- 
head. 


General  Offices:  pis  Van  Buten  St.,  Chicago 
Factories:  Chicago,  Brooklyn.  London 


Houston  New  Orleans    Portland  St.  1 

Indianapolis    New  York  ,'   Salt  Lake  City   St.  Paul        (- 


Allentown  Buffalo  Denver 

Albanv  Butte  Des  Moines 

Atlanta  Chicago  Detroit  Kansas  Citv  Omaha  San  Antonio  Syracuse 

Birmingham  Cincinnati  Duluth  Los  Angeles  Peoria  San  Francisco  Toledo 

Baltimore  Cleveland  El  Paso  Minneapolis  Phi'a.lclphia  Seattle  Washington 

Boston  Dallas  Grand  Rapids  Newark  Pittsburgh  Spokane 

Canada:  60  West  Front  Stre<  t.  TORONT'i — Vancouver — Montreal — Winnipeg — Calgary 


jatiatesEsg 
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Which 
Course 
Will  You  Follow? 

The  ways  in  which  two 
men  invested  their  sav- 
ings, and  the  results  in 
each  case,  are  described  in 
our  new  pamphlet,  "Two 
Men    and    Their    Money.'' 

Write  for  a  ropy. 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  BONDS 

$100,  S500,  SI. 000 

Interest  payable  twice  yearly 

To  yield  S'  , 

Partial  payment  accounts  invited 

G.L.M  I  LLE  R  &  fo 

502  HURT  BUILDING  ATLANTA,  GA. 

"First — The  Investor' s    Welfare" 


EASIEST  method  known  to  nrepaie  family  meals. 
Saves  50%  to  75%  fuel  cost— saves  time,  labor.    In- 
sures better  prepared,  more  tasty  food.  Gives  every 
facility  of  electric  range  plus  every  advantage  of    •  i 
tireless  cooker  at  less  cost  than  a  good  oil  stove. 

New  Invention 

Revolutionizes  Cooking 

Bakes,  roasts,  boils,  stews,  fries, 
broils,  toasts.  Needs  no  watch- 
ing. Shuts  itself  off.  Attaches 
to  any  electric  socket.  No  spe- 
cial wiring.  Write  for  30-day 
FREE  trial  offer.  Complete 
facts  and  special  int rod uctory 
direct  factory  prices.  Send 
name  and  address. 

WM.  CAMPBELL  CO. 
Dept  33  Detroit,  Mich. 


FOR 


MEN 


OF  BRAINS 


-MADE  AT   KEY   WEST> 


Stop  That 
Leak 


RADIATOR 
KVERLEM 


RADIATOR   NEVERLEAK 

poured  Into  the  water  in  your  radiator  will  perma- 

i   where  In  cooling  -  \  bi  em  In  less 

io  minutes      Don'1   lay  up    ro\        i  pend 

Radiator  Neverleal    will 

do  it.   Quli  rfe.    '  annot  clog  oi  Injure 

Ing  system  i!  Our 

Million  Dollar  Guarantee 

liator  Neverleak  must  do  e 
him,  must  be  entirelj  satlsfai  tory  In  even 
our  mone:   will  be   refunded. 

■  be  trick. 

Carry  a  can    \n    your  tool    '   '. 
ready  for  0  leak. 

BUFFALO   SPECIALTY  COMPANY 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 
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IN'VESTM  ENTS' 

WHY  RAILROAD  RATE  REDUCTION 
WILL  COME  SLOWLY 

TN  VIEW  of  the  widespread  belief  that 
■*■  high  railroad  rates  are  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  continuance  of  the  business 
depression,  and  of  the  loud  demand  for 
immediate  and  sweeping  reductions,  it  is 
interesting  to  notice  that  rejoinder  from  t In- 
roads is  virtually — "we'd  like  to,  but  we 
can't." 

Some  freight  rates  have  been  reduced, 
to  correct  disarrangements  as  to  localities 
and  for  economic  reasons,  but  such  an 
authority  as  President  Daniel  Willard  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  holds  that  the 
roads  can  nol  wisely  do  more  at  present. 
And  even  if  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  insists  on  reduction,  we  read 
on  the  financial  page  of  the  Xew  York 
Evening  Post,  no  effects  are  likely  to  be 
felt  before  the  beginning  of  summer.  "It 
will  require  some  time  for  the  Commission 
to  finish  taking  testimony  and  hearing 
arguments  on  this  question.  Then,  if 
reductions  are  ordered,  at  least  a  month 
more  will  be  necessary  for  the  carriers  to 
put  the  decision  into  effect.".  Returning 
to  the  railroad  point  of  view,  as  exprest 
by  Mr.  Willard.  we  find  him  stating  that 
'"certainly  the  carriers  in  the  Eastern 
region  can  nol  make  a  general  reduction 
now  which  would  be  definitely  helpful, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  substantial  reduc- 
tion could  be  justified  with  reference  to  any 
one  commodity  or  class  of  traffic."  As  this 
railroad  man  continues; 

American  railroads  have  furnished  the 
cheapest  transportation  service  in  the 
world:  they  will  do  so  again,  and  in  fact 
they  are  doing  so  now.  High  as  railroad 
charges  are.  they  are  not  relatively  higher 
than  other  [trices  are  or  were,  and  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  they  were 
the  very  last  to  go  up,  and  in  the  nature  of 
things  can  not  be  first  to  go  down;  they 
can  and  will  participate  in  the  downward 
movement  of  all  prices.  In  my  opinion,  to 
accelerate  this  downward  movement  arti- 
ficially at  this  time  would  injure  the  roads 
and  not  benefil  the  public.  Railroad  rales 
are  and  always  were  subject  to  economic 
laws,  against  which  they  can  not  prevail, 
and  the  mere  operation  of  such  laws  and 
influences  will  tend  constantly  to  bring 
about  lower  rates,  just  as  has  been  the 
not  only  during  the  pasl  year,  but 
during  all  years  of  railway  operation. 

Any  further  forced  rate  reduction  would, 
in  Air.  \\ "illard's  opinion,  tend  to  make  the 
carriers  unequal  to  caring  for  the  present 
volume  of  traffic,  which  he  considers  not 
much  over  75  per  cent,  of  normal.  While 
there  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion 
aboul    the    severity    of    the    ease   as   Mr. 

Willard  puis  it,  The  Commercial  anil  Fi- 
nn,trial  Chronicle  believes  "that  he  is  right 
in  the  general  statement  and  thai  any 
attempt  to  force  conclusions  would  tend  to 
disaster  instead  of  relief." 


AND'FINANCE 
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HOW  LONDON*  AND  PARIS  EXPLAIN 
THE  RISE  OF  POUND   AND   FRANC 

THE  gradual  character  of  the  upward 
movement  in  the  principal  European 

exchanges  is  less  spectacular  but,  in  the 
opinion  of  foreign  observers,  it  is  more 
significant  than  any  spasmodic  sudden  rise 
would  be.  Last  week  the  pound  went  up 
to  $4.36,  which  is  within  sight  of  the  par 
value  of  $4.8665.'  The  previous  week  it 
had  been  $4.25,  as  compared  with  $3.79  a 
year  before.  Likewise,  the  franc  which 
has  been  slowly  climbing  during  the  last 
three  weeks  from  .082  to  .0841,  and  on  to 
.0858,  shows  a  marked  improvement  over 
the  figure  of  .0683.  of  January  1921.  Simi- 
lar improvement  is  shown  in  the  Belgian 
franc  and  the  Italian  lira.  In  Paris,  says 
a  New  York  Times  correspondent,  it  is  felt 
that  the  most  important  influence  on  for- 
eign exchange  rates  is  the  apparent  ability 
of  the  new  French  Minister  of  Finance  to 
effect  the  great  economies  in  the  budget 
which  he  promises.  And  we  are  assured 
that  "no  apprehension  is  felt  in  financial 
circles  here  as  to  the  maintenance  of  satis- 
factory foreign  relations  by  the  Poincare 
Cabinet."  In  explaining  the  recent 
rise  of  sterling  in  New  York,  the  London 
financial  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times  gives  first  place  "to  the  great  altera- 
tion in  favor  of  Great  Britain  of  the  trade 
balance  between  England   and   America": 

As  American  business  tner  are  well  aware, 
the  shrinkage  in  merchandise  business  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  both  in  quantity 
and  value,  has  been  almost  sensational,  and 
its  result  has  been  immense  reduction  of 
the  excess  of  imports.  Without  this  solid 
basis  of  Improvement  in  England's  eco- 
nomic position,  the  other  factors  alone  could 
not  have  accomplished  the  restoration  of 
sterling  to  the  highest  rate  quoted  for  two 
and  a  half  years. 

In  redeeming  such  of  its  external  loans 
as  are  falling  due  in  America.  Great  Britain 
has,  we  are  told,  "  put  one  peg  in  the  ladder 
by  Avhich  sterling  has  been  climbing." 
But  the  final  and  most  powerful  touch  has 
been  given  by  the  achievement  of  the  Naval 
Disarmament  Conference.  This  "has  pro- 
vided a  lifting  power  for  international  ex- 
change which  would  be  difficult  to  exag- 
gerate."    The  London  writer  says  further: 

Nor  must  one  overlook  the  importance 
of  the  progress  made  toward  helping  the 
position  of  European  nations  indebted  to 
the  United  Slates  Treasury  through  the 
medium  of  funding  their  obligations.  This 
is  recognized  as  a  greal  step  forward,  inas- 
much as  it  converts  what  is  now  a  debt 
payable  on  demand  to  long-term  obliga- 
tions, thus  definitely  removing  from  the 
political  arena,  the  question  in  its  most 
awkward  form.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
sterling  could  possibly  have  risen  to  its 
presenl  level  but  for  the  naval  agreement. 
and  the  passing  of  the  refunding  bill. 
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AMERICAN   MANUFACTURERS    ASKED 
TO  "HELP  CERMANY  COME  HACK 

AX  apparent  attempt,  in  the  words  of 
the  New  York  Herald,  "to  arrange 
for  the  bodily  transfer  of  American  indus- 
tries to  Germany  where  articles  would  be 
manufactured  at  cheap  labor  costs  to  be 

n  "lil  in  the  United  States,"  has  been  re- 
vealed by  correspondence  published  by  the 
New  York  papers  between  a  New  York 
manufacturer  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
The  ma  mi  lac  hirer  in  question,  who  makes 
electrical  machinery,  received  a  letter  from 
a  concern  called  the  Inter-Ocean  Holding 
Company,  with  the  letterhead  indicating 
that  it  is  "organized  at  the  instance  of 
various  German,  Hungarian,  Austrian  and 
( 'y.i  eho-Slovakian  interests."  The  words 
"Department  of  Propaganda  and  Statis- 
tics" could  also  be  read  despite  an  attempt 
to  ink  them  out.  The  letter  received  by 
Mr.  Waring,  the  manufacturer  mentioned. 
is  quoted  as  follows  by  the  New  York 
Herald: 

You  have  recently  received  from  us 
a  card  in  reference  to  "Helping  Germany 
to  Come  Back." 

In  this  connection  you  realize  that  labor 
conditions  in  Central  Europe  make  it  obvi- 
ous that  it  might  be  advantageous  to  have 
some  of  your  products  manufactured  there. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  know  that  you 
arc  interested  in  at  least  securing  quota- 
tions on  tentative  quantities. 

The  writer  personally  is  more  or  less 
familiar  with  your  product,  and  inasmuch 
as  he  is  booked  to  sail  for  Europe  on  Feb- 
ruary 4,  in  company  with  others  of  this 
organization,  he  suggests  that  you  permit 
us  to  secure  manufacturing  figures  for  re- 
producing your  article  in  Germany  for 
resale  in  America.  PY>r  that  purpose  we 
suggest  that  you  provide  us  with  a  sample, 
and  in  addition  thereto  specifications  ami 
plans  that  would  help  us  in  quickly  securing 
the  information. 

Mr.  Waring  is  quoted  by  the  New 
York  Times  as  saying: 

The  real  plan  is  to  get  the  best  of  our 
products  in  the  United  States  and  manu- 
facture them  in  Germany  on  a  contract. 
Then,  when  the  contract  has  been  filled, 
to  manufacture  the  articles  themselves, 
enter  into  competition  with  us,  and  later 
flood  the  world  with  their  goods. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Waring 's  letter,  Secre- 
tary Davis  denounced  the  suggestion  for 
setting  up  plants  in  German.y  as  "despic- 
able and  pernicious  activity,"  declaring 
thai  the  scheme  would,  if  successful,  inten- 
sify unemployment  in  this  country.  The 
New   York  Times  says  that: 

In  December  the  "  Department  of  Prop- 
aganda and  Statistics"  of  the  lnter-()ce;in 
Holding  Company,  Inc.,  then  located  at 
347  Madison  Avenue,  began  sending  out 
an  appeal  to  American  business  men 
headed,  "Do  you  want  to  help  Germany 
come  back?"  Bespeaking  the  interest  and 
cooperation  of  those  to  whom  he  wrote 
"in  a  quiet,  confidential  way."  E.  \1.  Elliot . 
self-styled  Vice-President  of  the  company, 
set  forth  that  he  was  head  of  "a  very, 
very  large  enterprise,"  formed  here  to 
place  in  Germany  some  $20,000,000  in 
money  to  be  used  in  bringing  back  German 
merchandise. 


"He  tells  me 
confidentially. . . 


nr^m;  Thousands  who  have  invested 
money  on  the  strength  of  uncertain 
rumors  and  misinformation,  testify  to 
the  danger  of  well-meant  but  unsound 
advice. 

Investment  information  and  advice, 
based  upon  careful  study  and  long 
experience,  can  be  had  for  the  asking 
at  any  National  City  Company  office. 
If  there  is  no  office  in  your  city,  your 
correspondence  will  have  our  best 
thought  and  attention. 

Our  monthly  list  is  made  up  of  Bonds  that 
we  have  ourselves  purchased  and  believe  to  be 
prime  investments.  A  copy  on  request — sent 
to  vou  monthlv  if  vou  wish. 


The  National  City  Company 

National  City   Bank   Building,    New   York 
Offices  in  more  than  50  leading  cities  thro::, 
BONDS  SHORT  TERM    NO  II  -  ACCFPTAN 
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next  chance  you  get 

You're  on  your  way  to  the  station— your  car  stops. 

She  doesn't  seem  to  be  getting  gas.    Trains  leave  on  time — they 
don't  wait — you're  late.  You'll  never  make  it. 

A  Stromberg  Gasoline  Filter  eliminates  such  delays.  It  cleans  the 

gas — removes  every  particle  of  dirt,  every  drop  of  water.  Filters 

the  fuel  before  it  enters  carburetor.   Cuts  repair  bills. 

Can  be  attached  to  bottom  of  vacuum  tank,  on  carburetor  or  gas  line. 

Prevents  theft — locks  the  car.  See  your  dealer  today.   State  name  and  model 
of  your  car. 

DEALERS — this  is  a  fast  selling   necessity  that  you  should  not  overlook 
Write  for  complete  facts  about  territory  and  sales  discounts. 

MADE    BY 

STROMBERG  MOTOR  DEVICES  COMPANY 

Manufacturers     fthe  Stt*omberg  Carburetor 
64  East  25th  Street  Dept.  213  Chicago,  Illinois 


Practical  Books  for  the  Writer,  Speaker, 

Editor,  Teacher 

For  All  Thinking  Men  and   Women 

By  FRANK  H.  VIZETELLY,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  Managing  Editor  of  the 
NEW  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 


A  Desk-Book  of  Errors  in 
English 

IT  treats  of  the  hundred  and 
one  questions  that  arise  in 
daily  speech  and  correspon- 
dence which  are  not  touched 
on  by  the  dictionary.  The 
New  York  Times  says:  "The 
scope  and  plan  of  the  volume, 
which  is  of  handy  size  and 
alphabetical  arrangement, 
-n  ;ke  one  as  pie  i  and  sou n 

$1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.58. 


Essentials  of  English  Speech 
and  Literature 


A 


A  Dictionary  of  Simplified 
Spelling 

MORE   than    t2,coo   typical   simplifi- 
cations.      C  loth,     75     cents;     by 
mail,  8  cents  extra. 


The    Preparation    of   Manu- 
scripts for  the  Printer 

CONTAINS  directioi^  to  authors  on 
the  manner  of  preparing  1  op} ,  cor- 
ing proofs,  submitting    manuscripts, 
right  laws,  etc.      Cloth,  $1.-0 
by  mail,  $1.58. 


Third  Revised  Edition 

R  E(  ORD  in  concise  and 
.  interesting  style  of  the 
Origin,  Gro-wth,  Develop- 
ment, and  Mutations  ot  the 
English  Language.  It  treats 
of  Literature  and  its  Ele- 
ments; of  Writing  for  Pub- 
lication and  of  Individuality 
in  Writing;  also  of  the  Corrupt  ion  of  Eng- 
lish Speech.     $2. 00  net;   by  mail,  $2.12. 


A  Desk-Book  of  Twenty-five  Thousand 
Words  Frequently  Mispronounced 

EMBRACING  English,  Foreign, 
Bible,  and  Geographical  Terms  and 
Proper  Names  carefully  Pronounced, 
Annotated  and  Concisely  Defined  Cloth, 
750  pages,  $2.00;  Indexed  $2.25;  Full 
Leather  Indexed  $3.00;  by  mail,  12c  extra. 


The  Development  of  the  Dictionary 

A    HISTORICAL  account    of    the  evo- 
lution    of     English    and     American 
Larg  ■  quarto,  1  loth,  $1.00; 
I) .    mail      1  07. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

February  1. — Field  Marshal  Prince  Ari- 
tomo  Yamagata,  known  as  the  "Moltke 
of  Japan,"  dies  at  Odawara,  Japan,  in 


v    v/ua\\  cil<*,    oui^Jixu,   111 

his  84th  year.  He  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  greatest  poets  and  theologists 
in  Japan,  and  was  founder  of  Japan's 
modern  army- 


February  2. — The  conclave  of  fifty-three 
Cardinals  goes  into  session  in  the 
Vatican  to  choose  a  successor  to  Pope 
Benedict  XV. 

Tho  condemned  by  the  German  Rail- 
way Federation,  thousands  of  railroad 
engineers,  trainmen  and  conductors  in 
Germany  go  on  strike  for  a  75  per  cent, 
wage  increase,  and  tie  up  communica- 
tions in  the  northern  part  of  the 
country. 

Efforts  of  Premier  Craig,  of  Ulster,  and 
Michael  Collins,  Chairman  of  the  Irish 
Free  stale  Provisional  Government, 
to  settle  the  Ulster  boundary  dispute 
end  in  failure. 

February  3.  —The  International  Court  of 
Justice  elects  as  President  Dr.  B.  T. 
C.  Loder,  a  former  member  of  the 
Dutch  Supreme  Court.- 

February  4. — Deaths  in  England  and 
Wales  from  the  present  epidemic  of 
influenza  have  totaled  13,000,  accord- 
ing to  figures  issued  in  London. 

February  5. — Employees  of  Berlin's  public 
utilities  go  on  strike,  and  the  city's 
light,  water  and  trolley  service,  except 
at  hospitals  and  zoological  gardens,  is 
cut  off. 

Christian  Rudolph  De  Wet,  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Boer  forces  in  the  War  of 
1899,  dies  at  DeWetsdorp,  South  Africa, 
in  his  sixty-eighth  year. 

February  6. — Cardinal  Achille  Ratti,  Arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  is  elected  successor 
to  Pope  Benedict  XV,  and  takes  the 
title  of  Pius  XI. 

Rioting  in  several  parts  of  India  during 
the  week-end  results  in  the  killing  of  sev- 
enteen police  officials  and  four  members 
of  attacking  parties,  in  addition  to  the 
wounding  of  a  number  of  persons,  ac- 
cording to  a  dispatch  from  London. 

Premier  ( Iraig,  of  lister,  writes  to  Premier 
Lloyd  George  that  the  Ulster  govern- 
ment will  refuse  to  accept  any  consider- 
able alteration  in  the  frontier  of  the 
province. 

February  7. — At  the  reassembly  of  the 
British  Parliament  Xing  George  and 
Premier  Lloyd  George  praise  the  ini- 
tiative of  President  Harding  in  calling 
the  Arms  Conference  and  express  grati- 
fication at  the  closer  link  which  the 
conference  has  forged  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States. 

The  India  Office  in  London  issues  a  state- 
ment saying  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  adopt  stern  measures 
to  suppress  the  campaign  of  civil  dis- 
obedience in  India,  and  denying  that 
it  has  embarked  on  a  policy  of  lawless 
repression. 

DOMESTIC 

February  1. — Great  Britain,  through  Ar- 
thur . I.  Balfour,  British  delegate  to  the 
Washington  Arms  Conference,  formally 
returns  Wei-hai-wei,  its  naval  base  in 
Shantung,  to  China. 

The  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of 
Armamenl  adopts  the  five-Power  naval 

treaty    establishing    a     ten-year     naval 
holiday,  the  five-Power   treaty  binding 


America,  Great  Britain,  Japan,  Franco, 
and  Italy  to  refrain  from  the  use  of  sub- 
marines as  commerce  destroyers,  and 
certain  resolutions  freeing  China  from 
foreign  control. 

February  2.  —  Secretary  Mellon  of  the 
Treasury  Department  tells  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Commit  lee  that  the 
proposed  soldiers'  bonus  will  have  to  be 
raised  from  increased  first  and  second- 
class  postage,  higher  taxes  on  tobacco 
and  documents,  and  levies  on  automo- 
biles and  gasoline. 

Edward  H.  Shaughnessy,  of  Chicago, 
second  Assistant  Postmaster-General, 
dies  from  injuries  suffered  in  the  Knick- 
erbocker Theater  disaster  in  Washing- 
ton. 

February  3. — Secretary  of  State  Hughes 
serves  notice  in  the  Washington  Arms 
Conference  that  the  United  States  can 
not  consent  to  the  holding  by  Japanese 
nationals  of  any  special  trade  privileges 
in  Manchuria  and  Mongolia  not  en- 
joyed by  other  nations. 

Director  of  the  Budget  Dawes  announces 
in  his  report  to  the  President  that  the 
government  expenditures  have  been 
reduced  from  a  scale  based  on  $4,550,- 
000,000  to  a  scale  of  $3,974,000,000. 

The  House  of  Representatives  passes  the 
foreign  debt  funding  bill  which  now 
goes  to  the  President. 

February  4. — The  Washington  Arms  Con- 
ference adopts  a  resolution  providing 
for  another  conference  to  consider  rules 
of  warfare,  exclusive  of  submarine  and 
chemical  warfare,  to  be  called  in  three 
months,  and  approves  two  treaties 
pledging  the  eight  Powers  to  respect 
China's  sovereignty,  and  other  treaties 
relating  to  settlement  of  problems  in  the 
Far  East. 

The  Chinese  and  Japanese  delegates  to 
the  Washington  Arms  Conference  sign 
the  treaty  by  which  Shantung  is  re- 
turned to  China. 

February  5. — President  Hsu  Hsih-Chan«\ 
of  the  Republic  of  China,  cables  the 
Chinese  Government's  thanks  to  Presi- 
dent  Harding  for  his  aid  in  settling  the 
Shantung  problem. 

Unemployment  in  the  United  States  de- 
creased in  January,  reports  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  forty  out  of  sixty-five 
cities  and  industrial  centers  having  4.2 
per  cent,  more  workers  on  payrolls  on 
January  31,  than  on  December  31 .  The 
calculation  is  made  from  the  actual 
reports  of  1,428  concerns  normally  em- 
ploying 500  persons  each. 

February  G. — The  Conference  on  the  Lim- 
itation of  Armament  ends  after  the  sign- 
ing of  five  treaties  resulting  from  its 
work.  In  a  farewell  address  President 
Harding  says  that  the  Conference  lias 
written  "the  first  deliberate  and  effec- 
tive expression  of  war's  litter  futility." 

February  7. — President  Harding  orders 
immediate  suspension  of  work  on  ships 
to  be  scrapped  under  the  five-power 
naval  treaty  and  discontinuance  of 
fortification  work  at  Guam,  the  Philip- 
pines and  other  Pacific  islands.  Rough 
estimates  of  the  savings  to  be  effected 
in  the  next  naval  appropriation  bill 
alone  are  placed  at  $200,000,000. 

Chairman  Lodge,  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  introduces  a,  reso- 
lution to  extend  by  twenty-five  jrears 

the  time  in  which  Austria  shall  pay  her 

debts  to  the  United  States  Crain' Cor- 
poration, on  condition  that  other  na- 
tions granl   similar  extensions. 

Six  known  dead,  thirty  reported  missing 
or  unaccounted  for  and  twenty-eight 
injured  is  the  toll  of  a  fire  which  de- 
stroys the  Lexington  Hotel  in  Rich- 
mond. Virginia. 
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lam  well  impressed— 


particularly  with  the  grade  ol  securities  in  which  your 
firm's  surplus  is  invested." 

Such  comment  from  one's  banker  is  more  than  gratify- 
ing when  credit  needs  are  being  discussed. 

Investments  which  earn  this  approval  need  not  rest 
wholly  on  the  financial  j  udgment  of  the  headsof  a  business. 

Years  of  experience  enable  us  to  assist  customers  in 
selecting  bonds  which  exactly  fit  the  requirements — of 
business  concerns,  banks,  estates  or  individuals. 

No  transaction  is  too  small  for  careful  handling. 


OUR  BOOKLET, 
"Choosing  Your 
Investment  House," 
gives  information  val- 
uable to  investors 
concerning  the  abili- 
ties and  equpment 
essential  to  rendering 
a  complete  and  reliable 
investment  banking 
service.  A  copy  will  be 
sent  without  obliga- 
tion, if  you  will  write 
for  booklet  LD-1. 


HALSEY,  STUART  &  CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO                       NEV.  YORK  BOSTON 

209  S.  La  Salle  Street           49  Wall  Street  10  Post  Office  Sq. 

DETROIT                         MILWAUKEE  ST.  LOUIS 

Ford  Building       First  Wis. Nat'lBank  Bldg.  Security  Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Land  Title  Building 

MINNEAPOLIS 
Metropolitan  Bank  Bldg. 


Fill  in  and  mail  for  bookIet,"Choosing\bur  Investment  House,"  No.  LD-1 

U^Came. 

Street City. 
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CONTINENTAL 
CONTACT 

CONTINENTAL  con- 
tact is  nation  and 
world-wide  contact,  plac- 
ing customers  of  The 
Continental  and  Com- 
mercial Banks  in  direct 
communication  with 
centers  of  trade  and  fi- 
nance wherever  located. 

Individuals  and  con- 
cerns establishing  Con- 
tinental contact  assure 
themselves  of  the  close 
co-operation  of  a  strong 
and  responsible  banking 
organization — 


The  CONTINENTAL  W 
COMMERCIAL 

BANKS 

CHICAGO 


Co  m pie  te 
Banking 
Service 


More     than 
$55,000,000 

Invested  Capital 


z 
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Ignorance  or  Worse. —  A  writer  says 
nine-tenths  of  the  people  know  how  to 
drive  a  car.  Evidently  he  has  not  studied 
the  police  court  records. — Mansfield  News. 


Salvaging  the  Wreck. — "So  you  loved 
and  lost'.'" 

"Well,  no,  I  didn't  lose  exactly.  You 
see,  when  she  returned  my  presents, she  ac- 
cidentally put  in  some  of  the  other  Eel- 
low's."- — St.  Louis  Christian   Advocate. 


Necessary  Safeguard. — "'There  is  no 
chance  of  my  ever  adjudging  the  wrong 
man  insane,"  says  a  Topeka  alienist. 
•  Whenever  I  am  called  in  on  an  insanity 
I  always  have  some  one  point  the 
patient  out  to  me  before  I  make  the  exam- 
ination."—  The  Topeka  Capital. 


New  Memory  System. — 'How  is  it  you 
have  such  a  good  memory,  Norah?"  her 
mistress  inquired. 

"Well,  mum,  I'll  tell  ye.  Since  me  child- 
hood never  a  lie  have  I  told,  and  when  ye 
don't  have  to  he  taxin'  yer  memory  to  be 
rememberin'  what  ye  told  this  one  or  that, 
or  how  ye  explained  this  or  that,  shure  ye 
don't  overwork  it  an'  it  lasts  ye.  good  as 
new,  till  ye  die." — Christian  Advocate. 


Bearilously  Near. — "I've  been  in  camp," 
-aid  one  of  a  group  in  the  local  grocer's 
who  were  exchanging  stories  of  adventure, 
"and  only  came  down  yesterday.  One 
morning  last  week  1  .-truck  the  trail  of  a 
bear  and  followed  it  till  about  half-pasl  four 
ihat  afternoon  before  giving  it  up." 

"What  made  you  quit  after  putting  in  a 
whole  day's  work?"  asked  one  of  his 
listeners. 

"Well,   to  tell  the  truth."  replied   the  lirst 

speaker,  shifting  his  weighl  ponderously 
from  one  leg  to  the  other,  "it  seemed  to 
me  the  trail  was  getting  altogether  too 
fresh." —  Harpi  r's  Magazine. 


Harsh  Sentence.^  Abe  ( 'or v  broughl  I  be 
following  story  over  from  New  York  the 
other  day: 

A  negro  charged  with  stealing  a  watch 
had  been  arraigned  before  the  court.  The 
judge  was  not  convinced  that  he  was  guilty 
and  said: 

"You  are  acquitted,  Sam." 

"Acquitted,"  repeated  Sam  doubtfully. 
"What  do  you  mean,  judge'.'" 

"That's  the  sentence;  you  are  acquitted." 

still  looking  somewhat  confused,  Sam 
said:  "Judge,  does  dat  mean  1  have  to  give 
the  watch  back'.'" — Christian  Evangelist. 


Fitting  Text. — A  colored  preacher  in 
Alabama  had  at  one  time  served  a  short 
jail  sentence  and  was  fearful  lesl  his  con- 
gregation discover  the  fact,  as  in  his  later 
years  he  had  been  a  model  of  rectitude.  One 
Sunday,  rising  to  begin  his  sermon,  his 
heart  -auk  to  see  a  former  cellmate  sitting 
in  the  front  row.  Quick  thinking  was 
necessary.  Fixing  his  eye  on  the  unwel- 
come guest,  the  preacher  announced 
solemnly:  "Ah  take-  mah  text  dis  mo'nin' 
from  de  sixty-fo'th  ehaptah  and  fo' 
hundredth  v<  rse  of  de  book  of  Job.  which 
:        lb  m    a  Mid    know-    me,    and 

•    Dothin',   dem    will  Ah   see  later.'" — 
A  rgonavi. 


Pathetic. — "How  do  you  feel  about   re- 
forming the  movies?" 

"Most  of  the  pictures  I've  seen  are  more 
to  be  pitied  than  censored." — Judge. 


Motherly  Tokens. — "Been  having  anoth- 
er mothers'  club  meeting  here  to-day, 
Mary?" 

"How  did  you  guess?" 

"By  the  empty  cigaret  box." — Judge. 


No  Use. — "Can  I  be  of  any  assistance'.'" 
asked  the  sympathetic  motorist  of  a  man 
who  was  looking  unutterable  thoughts 
at  a  disabled  car. 

"How  is  your  vocabulary'.'" 

"I'm  a  minister,  sir." 

"Drive   on." — Birmingham    Age-Hcrahl. 


Where  Bernard  Beats  Margot. — Ber- 
nard Shaw  says  he  doesn't  care  to  visit  the 
United  States.  He  doesn't  have  to.  The 
show  managers  and  publishers  send  his 
money  over  to  him.  Some  less  fortunate 
people  in  England  have  to  come  after 
theirs. —  Evening  Mail. 


Ready  for  the  Penalty. — Landlord — 
"You  didn't  pay  the  rent  for  last  month." 

Tenant — "No?  Well,  I  suppose  you'll 
hold  me  to  your  agreement." 

Landlord — "Agreement!  What  agree- 
ment?" 

Tr.xAXT — "Why.  when  I  r<  nted,  you  said 
I  must  pay  in  advance  or  not  at  all." — 
Detroit  Free  Prt  ss. 


An  Oyster  Stew. — They  used  to  say  of 
the  late  Louis  .lames  that  he  was  one  of  the 
greatest  humorist-  and  practical  jokers  in 
stage  history.  It  is  recounted  of  him  that 
on  a  certain  occasion,  in  one  of  the  Shake- 
spearean tragedies,  having  to  shako  hands 
with  a  brother  tragedian,  he  left  clutched 
inescapably  in  the  hitter's  list  a  fat,  raw 
oyster,  which  the  unfortunate  individual 
was  obliged  to  keep  by  him  through  the 
remainder  of  the  scene. — Th<  Argonaut. 


The  Wicked  Worm. — Cuthberl  had 
been  listening  for  half  an  hour  to  a  lecture 
from  his  father  on  the  evils  of  late  nights 
and  late  risings  in  the  morning. 

"Yon  will  never  amount  to  anything," 
said  the  father,  "unless  you  turn  over  a 
new  leaf.  Remember,  it's  the  early  bird 
that  catches  the  worm." 

"Ha,  ha!"  laughed  Cuthbert,  "How 
about  the  worm?  What  did  he  get  for 
i  urning  out  so  early'.'" 

"My  >on,"  replied  the  father,  "that 
worm  hadn't  been  to  bed  all  night;  he  was 
on  his  way  home." — Pittsburgh  Christian 
Advocate. 


"Wet"  but  Firm. — "Yes,  sir,  he  says 
Henry  were  making  $200  ev'y  week,  and  he 
didn't  pay  but  *40  protection. 

"Las'  Monday  a  federal  prohibition 
officer  came  and  say:  'You  has  got  to 
move  out,  'cause  I  gwine  tcr  raid  you  on 
Wednesday,  and  I  don't  want  to  find  no 
e\  -i-dence  here.' 

"Henry  say,  "I  pay  $40  a  week  for  pro- 
tection, and  protection  I'se  gwine  to  git  and 
don't  you  touch  nothin'  in  dis  here  house.' 
And  Henry  say  didn't  nobody  raid 
him!" 

— From  the  report  of  a  liquor  case  in  a 
Richmond  {  Va.  I   paper. 


THE 


LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY    CHAIR 


iu  tills  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
current  use  of  word-,  the  Funk  &  WagnaHs  New 
Standard  Dictionary  i-  consulted  .t*  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


II    W.  J.."  Montclair,  X.  J.- — "  Please  give  the 
ning  and  origin  of  the  expression  'Freedom 
of  t  lie  seas.'  " 

Freedom  of  the  seas,  as  proposed  at  The  Hague 
in  1907,  is  exemption  from  seizure  at  sea  by  the 
armed  vessels  of  a  belligerent  of  all  private  prop- 
erty of  neutrals  except  contraband  of  war. 

"M.  P.,"  Tulsa.  Okla.— "Please  tell  me  if  the 
following  sentences  are  grammatically  correct, 
il)  'These  results  are  shown  in  Table  No.  2.'  (2) 
The  data  shows  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
gasoline  is  at  present  escaping  in  the  residue  gas  of 
the  absorption  plant. 

The  lirst  is,  the  second  is  not.  The  word  data 
i-  a  plural  and  requires  a  verb  to  agree  with  it. 
"The  data  show  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
gasoline  .  .  ." 

"  M.  B:  T„"  Knox  City,  Mo. — "Where  does  the 
expression,  'Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness.'  come 
from?  " 

Jolm  "Wesley's  "Sermon  xciii.  On  Dress." — 
"Certainly  this  is  a  duty,  not  a  sin.  Cleanliness  is 
indeed   next  to  godliness.'' 

"J.  K.  M.,"  Norfolk.  Va. — The  plural  of  the 
word  magneto  is  magnetos. 

"Z.  D.  McC.  "  Kennebec.  S.  D. — "Is  it  correct 

for  a  married  woman,  when  signing  a  check,  to 
write  her  title  as.  'Mrs.  C.  C.  Smith".'  "What  is 
the  rule  governing  her  signature  in  this  and  in 

business   letters'.'  " 

On  legal  documents,  cheeks,  etc.,  a  married 
woman  always  signs  her  name  in  full — Mary  Ellen 
Smith — without  regard  to  her  status  and,  therefore, 
omits  "Mrs."  In  a  business  letter  a  married  wo- 
man signs  her  name  as — Mary  Ellen  Smith — and 
below,  if  she  be  not  known  to  her  correspondent. 
Mrs.  Arthur  Smith,  the  latter  being  for  use  in 
direct  ing  t  he  en\  clop  to  her. 

"L.  S.,"  Dallas,  Tex. — "I  have  noticed  the 
word  censor  frequently  used  as  a  verb,  and  will 
thank  you  to  advise  me  if  same  is  correct  when  so 
used." 

To  censor  is  (1)  To  examine,  as  books,  letters. 
manuscripts,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  character  of  their  contents,  as  by  an  especially 
appointed  government  official.  (2)  To  expurgate 
before  granting  license  to  publish,  as  a  play. 
(3)  In  military  usage,  to  sanction  after  examina- 
tion the  forwarding  of  (correspondence,  news,  etc.) 
during  war." 

"V.  V.,"  New  York,  N.  Y. — "  Please  advise  me 
whether  it  is  incorrect  at  all  times  to  end  a  sen- 
tence with  a  preposition.  My  understanding  is 
that  the  sentence.  'To  make  the  world  a  decent, 
place  to  live  in,'  should  be.  'To  make  the  world 
a  decent  place  in  which  to  live,'  yet  in  many 
high-ela.-s  magazines  1  have  repeatedly  seen  sen- 
tences similar  to  the  former." 

Dr.  James  ('.  Fernald  in  his  "English  Gram- 
mar simplified"  gives  the  following: — "In  English 
the  preposition  ordinarily  precedes,  but  may  at 
times  appropriately,  and  very  forcibly,  follow  Its 
object,  even  when  the  preposition  thus  ends  a 
clause  or  sentence. 

The  soil  out  of  « Inch  -uch  men  as  he  are 

made  is  good  to  be  born  on,  good  to  live  on. 

good  to  die  for  and  to  be  buried  in. — Lowell, 

Annum  My  Books,  Second  Series,  Garfield. 

"This   usage  may   be  supported  by  numberless 

quotations  from  the  best  author-.' 

"('.  B.,"  St.  Boniface.  Man.,  Can. — "Please 
■_'i\e  the  meaning  of  the  following  Irish  words — 
Alannah,  Asthore,  Machree,  Mavourneen." 

Alannah,  "Literally,  'my  child';  used  as  a  sign 
of  endearment."  Astnore,  "My  treasure:  an  epi- 
thet of  endearment."  Machree,  "My  heart:  a 
term  of  endearment."  Mavourneen,  "My  darling: 
an  expression  of  affection,  used  as  an  affix  to  a 
proper  name,  as   Kathleen   mavourneen." 

"A.    L.    G.,"   White   Sulphur   Springs,    Monl 

"  What  is  the  correct  pronunciation  of  .\a:imora:' " 

The  name  Nazi  mora  is  correctly  pronounced 
na-zi'mo-va  or  na-zim'-u-va — a's  as  in  artistic,  I  as 
in  police,  0  as  in  obey. 
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Going  Abroad? 

Your  Government  Has  Prepared  a  Booklet  of 
Official  Information  Which  Will  Be  Sent  Free 


IF  you  are  going  to  Europe — if  you  have 
felt  the  call  of  Old  Europe  and  New 
Europe — send  the  information  blank  be- 
low to  your  Government.  You  will  receive 
without  charge  a  packet  of  official  informa- 
tion covering  every  phase  of  your  trip 
— information  usually  obtained  only  after 
days  of  interviewing  officials  and  agents. 
You  will  receive,  too,  full  information 
about  yourships  that  now    


States  Lines.  The  George  Washington,  the 
America,  and  other  ships  of  the  line  are 
among  the  finest  afloat.  You  will  be  supreme- 
ly comfortable  and  well-served  on  them. 

Americans  from  all  over  the  48  states 
are  now  traveling  on  American  ships — on 
your  ships.  They  travel  on  them  because 
they  know  they  will  find  there  all  the 
comfort  and  service  of  a  great  modern  hotel. 


Sail     from     NeW     York     tO  Ftrinftrmati.nlnrtgardtQtailingsandau.mmtdathnt^ddresi  Send  the  information 

European    ports.     You  United     States     Lines     blank   today  and  learn 

will     be    proud    of    this  45  Broadway  AVw  York  Gy     about  them.    Full  infer- 

.  1*1/1  1  *  Meort  and  AfcCormacl)  Int.  .  .  .     . 

splendid  fleet  that  is  op-  mation  wil    be  sent  with- 


erated    by    the    United 


I  r, it td  America n   Lints^    In.. 


out  charge. 


Write  for  Booklet 

Your  Government  wishes  the  name  of  every  prospec- 
tive traveler.  If  you  are  considering  an  ocean  voyage 
anywhere  send  the  information  blank  now — no  matter 
when  you  intend  to  go.  You  will  receive  without 
cost  the  Government's  booklet  of  authentic  travel  in- 
formation ;  description  of  ships  and  literature  on 
foreign  countries.  You  zvill  be  under  no  obligation. 
If  you  yourself  cannot  take  a  trip,  clip  the  in- 
formation blanks  anftoay  and  urge  some  friend  who 

may  go  to  send  it  in.  Do  not  send  the  blank  in  for 
your  friend;  simply  give  it  to  him  to  send  in.  Thus 
you  too  will  help  build  the  American  Merchant  Marine 


INFORMATION  BLANK 

To  U.   S.   Shipping  Board 

Information  Section  Washington,  D.  C. 

U.  S.  2412 


Please  send  without  obligation  the   L'.  S.   Govern- 
ment Booklet  giving  travel  facts  and  also  into: 
regarding  the  V.  S.  Government  ships,  lam     i 
ing  a  trip  to  Europe  □,  to  The  Orient^*  tl>  South, 
America  I  would  tra\el  istcla> 

Going  alone  □,  with  family  □,  with  others  □ 

1   have  definitely  decided  to  g.>  1    I  a  merely 

ring  the  possibility  of  a  tr 

.'•  I  go  dale  will  be  about 

Mi    A  •■  ■••  i 


t  tr  P'   • 


U.  S.  SHIPPING  BOARD 


Information  Section  2412 
Wa  shinston,     D.  C. 
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Insurance  Against 

— the  Lincoln  Policy 

Lire  loss  ma}'  damage  a  firm's  buildings  and 
threaten  the  profits  only  one  time  in  a  thou- 
sand— yet  it  is  good  business  to  insure  againsl  it . 

Power  loss  will  cut  down  profits  nine  times  out 
en  where  electric  motors  are  simply  bought 
and  applied  by  their  horse  power  rating. 

The  best  insurance  against  power  loss  is  the 
I  .incoln  policy — the  policy  of  first  knowing  the 
job  the  motor  has  to  do  and  studying  the 
machine  which  the  motor  has  to  drive — then 
adapting  the  motor  to  it. 

Under  this  policy,  Lincoln  Engineers  test  each 
type  of  machine  in  a  machinery  manufac- 
turer's line.  They  go  into  plants  where  his 
machinery  is  used,  study  the  power  required 
under  all  conditions  of  operation  and  make 
accurate  charts  of  the  result. 

Prom  such  data  they  compile  a  complete  re- 
port on  each  machine,  showing  just  what 
type  and  size  of  motor  will  operate  it,  at  the 
highest  possible  production  with  the  lowest 
amount  of  electric  power. 

The  man  who  buys  this  machinery  is  thus  in- 
sured againsl  power  loss  by  the  Lincoln  poiicy. 


<i 


Link  Up   With  Lincoln" 


The  policy  costs  him  nothing,  in  fact,  the  only 
one  who  pays  a  premium  is  the  man  without 
the  policy — the  man  who  buys  his  machinery 
and  motors  in  the  old  way.  He  pays  the 
premium  in  oversize  motors,  in  unnecessary 
power  bills,  or  in  lost  production. 

Insure  your  plant  against  power  loss — buy 
your  machinery  with  Lincoln  Motor  attached 
or  specified  by  Lincoln  Engineers. 


Lincoln  Motors  are  40  J,       ,  rs — their 

capacity  for  ;.  ork  is  approximate  ly  23%  greater 
than  "so  degree"  or  "continuou    rated"  motor 


The   Lincoln   Electric  Company 


Branch  Offices 
New  York  City 
Buffalo 

innati 
Chicago 
roit 


General   Offices   and   Factory 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

The  Lincoln  Electric   Co.   of   Canada    Ltd. 
Toronto     Montreal 


Branch  Offices 

Colu 

IV  tsburgh 

Phil 

e,  N.  C. 
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Wizardry!    In  the  speeding 
up  of  the  world's  work  this 

little  machine  has  performed  an  unmatched 

part.   And  its  accomplishments  in  economy 

are  quite  as  noteworthy.    It  is  the  speediest 

and  most  inexpensive  means  of  duplicating  all 

kinds  of  typewritten  sheets.    Within  fifteen 

minutes  from  the  time  the  wording  is  typed 

hundreds  of  impressions  may  be  ready  for  use. 

Its  hourly  grist  is  five  thousand  well  printed  copies.   It  repro- 
duces, at  almost  negligible  cost,  all  kinds  of  form-letters, 
bulletins,  circulars,  office    blanks,    charts,   maps,    cartoons, 
designs,  factory  diagrams,  etc.    No  especial  training  or  skill 
necessary  for  its  operation.    It  leads  the  world  in  sales  because 
of  its  remarkable  achievements  in  speed  and  economy.     A 
modern  wizardry!  Send  for  interesting  booklet  "L-2,"  and  learn 
just  why.     A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago  — and  New  York. 
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You  Want  to  Earn 
Big  Money! 

And  you  will  not  be  satisfied  unlets  you 
earn  steady  promotion.  But  are  you  pre- 
pared for  the  job  ahead  of  you?  Do  you 
measure  up  to  the  standard  that  insures 
success  ?  For  a  more  responsible  position  a 
fairly  Rood  education  is  necessary.  To  write 
a  sensible  business  letter,  to  prepare  esti- 
mates, to  figure  cost  and  to  compute  inter- 
est, you  must  have  a  certain  amount  of 
preparation.  All  this  you  must  be  able  to 
do  before  you  will  earn  promotion. 
Many  business  houses  hire  no  men  whose 
general  knowledge  is  not  equal  to  an  high 
school  course.  Why?  Because  big  business 
refuses  to  burden  itself  with  men  who  are 
barred  from  promotion  by  the  lack  of 
elementary  education. 

Can  You  Qualify  for 
a  Better  Position? 

We  have  a  plan  whereby  you  can.  We  can 
give  you  a  complete  but  simplified  high 
school  course  in  two  years,  giving  you  all  the 
essentials  that  fern  the  foundation  of  prac- 
tical business.  It  will  prepare  you  to  hold  your  own 
where  competition  is  keen  and  exacting.  Do  not 
doubt  your  ability,  but  makeup  your  mind  to  it  and 
you  will  soon  have  the  requirements  that  will  bring 
you  success  aod  big  money.  YOU  CAN  DO  IT. 
Let  us  show  yoa  how  to  get  on  the  road  to  success. 
It  will  not  cost  you  a  Binnleworking  hour.  We  are 
so  sure  of  being  aL'.e  to  help  you  that  we  will 
cheerfully  return  to  you,  at  the  end  of  ten  lessons, 
every  cent  you  sent  us  if  you  are  not  absolutely 
satisfied.  What  fairer  offer  can  we  make  you? 
Write  today.    It  costs  you  nothing  but  a  stamp. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL 

Dept.  H-Z52X,    Drexel  Arenue  &  58tb  St..     Chicago 


AMERICAN    SCHOOL 

Dept. H-252X; Drexel  Ave.  and  58th  St.,  Chicago 
Send  me  full  information  on  how  the  Promotion 
I'luri  will  help  me  win  promotion  in  the  job  checked. 
Architect  Lawyer 

Building  Contractor  Machine  Shop  Practice 

Automobile  Engineer        Photoplay  Writer 

Automobile  Repairman    Mechanical  Engineer 

Civil  Engineer  Shop  Superintendent 

Structural  Engineer  Employment  Manager 

Business  Manager  Steam  Engineer 

Cert.  Public  Accountant  Foremanship 

Accountant  and  Auditor Sanitary  Engineer 

Bookkeeper  Surveyor  (&  Mapping) 

Draftsman  and  Designer Telephone  Engineer 

Electrical  Engineer  Telegraph  Engineer 

Electric  Light  &  Power    High  School  Graduate 

General  Education  Fire  Insurance  Expert 
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J£  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  b\g  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  3000  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin.  Tne  course 
is  under  the  personal  supervision  of  William  B.  CaBtenholz,  A.  M.  ,C. 
P.  A.,  formerComptrollorandlnstructor.Universityof  Illinois:  Direc- 
tor of  the  Illinois  Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountants,  and  of  the 
National  Association  of  Cost  Accountants,  assisted  by  a  large  staff 
of  C.  P.  A's,  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Ac- 
countants. Low  tuition  fee— easy  terms.  Write  now  for  information. 
LaSalle  Extension  University.  Dept.  252-HC,  Chicago 
The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World 

Corns 

Lift  Right  Off 


Drop  a  little  "Frcczone"  on  a  touchy  corn  or 
callus  for  a  few  nights.  Instantly  it  stops  ach- 
ing, then  shortly  J  cm  lift  it  right  off.  Doesn't 
hurt  a  bit. 

You  can  lift  off  every  hard  corn,  soft  corn,  corn 
between  the  toes,  and  the  ''hard-skin"  cal- 
luses on  bottom  of  feet.  Just  get  a  bottle  of 
"Free/one"  at  any  drug  store,  anywhere. 

Edwaid  Wesley  and  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


,  STUDY  AT  HOME 

,  Become  a  lawyer.  Legally 
trained  men  win  high  positions 
and  big  success  in  business 
and  public  life. Greater  oppor- 
tunities now  than  ever  before. 
Be  independent— be  a  leader. 
Lawyers  earn 
$3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 
e  guide  yooBtep  by  step.  You  can  train  at  home 
during  spare  time.  Let  us  send  you  records  and  letters 
from  LaSalle  students  admitted  to  the  bar  in  various 
states.  Money  refunded  according  to  our  Guarantee 
—  Bond  if  dissatisfied.  Degree  of  LL.  B.  conferred. 
Thousands  of  successful  students  enrolled.  Low  cost,  easy  terms. 
We  furnish  all  text  material,  including  fourteen-volume  Law 
Library.  Getour  valuable  120-page  "Law  Guide"  a«d  "Evidence" 
books  FREE.    Send  for  them-NOW. 


LaSalle  Extension  University, 


252-10.  Chicago 


What  15c  Will  Bring  You 

Only  15  centsgives  you  the  Pathfinder  13  pfAnt  "frllA 
weeks  on  trial.  The  Pathfinder  is  a  cheer-  aTiwIII  LUC 
ful  illustrated  weekly,  published  at  the  Na-  Kl  *«+■/■»« r^ 
tion's  center  for  people  everywhere;  an  inde-  lldllUII  9 
pendent  home  paper  that  tells  the  story  of  the  ^**»  taitstl 
world's  news  in  an  interesting,  understandable  VCipi  ICll 
way.  This  splendid  National  weekly  costs  but  $  I  a  year.  The  Path- 
finder is  the  Ford  of  the  publishing  world.  Splendid  serial  and  short 
stories  and  miscellany.  Question  Box  answers  i/ourquestions  and 
is  a  mine  of  information.  Send  15  cents  and  we  will  send  the 
Pathfinder  on  probation  13  weeks.  The  15  cents,  does  not  repay 
us,  but  we  are  glad  to  invest  in  new  friends.  Address  : 
The  Pathfinder,  567    Langdon  Sta..  Washington,  D.C, 


MADE 


You  can  learn  easily  and  quickly 
at  home  In  your  spare  time.  In- 
dividual instruction.  Thousands 
of  successful  students.  Largest 
correspondence  school  in  the 
world.  Write  for  particulars. 
Inter  national  Correspondence 
Schools,  Box  4897-B, 
Scranton, 
Penna. 


SCHOOL  and  COLLEGE  SERVICE 

LITERARY  DIGEST  readers  seeking 
>  educational  advantages  will  find 
in  our  pages  a  selection  of  military 
and  nan-military  schools,  girls1  schools 
and  colleges,  co-educational  schools, 
vocational  and  professional  schools, 
special  schools,  summer  schools,  and 
rumps  for   boys   and   girls. 

From  May  13th  to  September  oth,  1922, 
we  shall  publish  a  Classified  Directory  con- 
taining the  names  and  addresses  of  many 
noted  Educational  Institutions  In  the 
FIRST  ISSUE  of  EACH  MONTH-  MAY 
to  SEPTEMBER,  inclusive  -  there  will 
appear  illustrated  or  descriptive  copy  of 
the  schools.  Our  readers  will  be  invited  to 
correspond  with  the  htads  of  these'  schools 
who  are  training  the  youth  of  our  country. 

The  School  and  Camp  Advisory  Department 
continues  to  serve  as  it  has  for  many  years 
readers,  schools,  and  camp  directors,  without 
fee  or  obligation.  All  requests  for  educa- 
tional information  should  be  very  explicit 
and  must  be  written.  We  can  give  no  ad- 
vice by  telephone. 

The  Jiteraij  Digest 
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Residence — Wm.  C.  Laiblin,  Congress  Lake,  Ohio 

Architect — Chas.  E.  Firestone,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Bishopric  used  on  all  exteriors 


rqaaT 


BISHOPRIC 

INTllllOCMNO 

DOVETAILED  KKV 
•THIP1 


BISHOPRIC  STUCCO  over  BISHOPRIC  BASK  is  enduring 
with  no  cost  of  upkeep. 

In  many  communities  you  will  find  stucco  construction  dom- 
inating, overshadowing  all  else.  Architects  will  tell  you  that 
requests  for  stucco  plans  are  without  a  parallel  in  their  exis- 
tence. 

The  life  of  a  Bishopric  Stucco  home  can  not  be  reckoned  by 
years — it  is  a  matter  of  generations. 

Once  built,  that  home  becomes  a  lasting  thing  of  beauty  and 
satisfaction  and  economy. 

Economy,  because  there  is  no  cost  of  upkeep. 

A  frame  home  must  be  painted  every  few  years.  A  Bishopric 
Stucco  home  does  not  entail  this  added  expense — there  is  no 
paint  to  fade,  and  it  retains  its  attractive  originality. 

Then  too,  the  Bishopric  Stucco  home  is  economical  of  con- 
struction for  it  can  be  built  with  less  expense  than  a  brick  or 
a  frame  home.  The  Bishopric  Stucco  home  built  over  Bishopric 
Base  is  durable  and  provides  real  living  comfort.  You  build 
but  once  .   .   .  build  right. 

\Yc  have  prepared  ''Bishopric  for  All  Time  and  Clime"  a 
booklet  for  you,  containing  facts  and  figures,  and  illustrated 
with  photographs  of  beautiful  houses  built  with  Bishopric 
stucco,  plaster  and   sheathing  units.    Ask  for  it. 

The  Bishopric  Manufacturing  Company 

588  ESTE  AVENUE,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


New  York  City  Office: 
2848  GRAND  CENTRAL  TERMINAL 


Factories: 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  >nd  OTTAWA.  CANADA 
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Your  Boy  is  getting  ready 
to  drop  the  pilot! 

He  used  to  come  to  you  with  all  his  problems,  the  cut  finger, 
the  injured  pride,  the  rankling  insult,  the  flush  of  a  victory,  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  discovery,  the  pride  of  a  compliment. 

Now,  he  is  growing  undemonstrative.  He  is  becoming  re- 
served. You  are  being  left  out  of  his  confidence.  He  is  getting 
ready  to  drop  the  pilot. 

From  10  to  20  years  is  the  difficult  age  with  boys.  They  feel 
the  urge  to  do  things  for  themselves.  They  resent  interference. 
But  they  especially  need  a  friendly  hand  on  the  helm.  This  is 
the  mission  and  purpose  of 

AmericanBoy 

"The  Biggest,  Brightest,  Best  Magazine  for  Boys  in  All  the  World" 

Its    editors    are   men   who    have  enthusiastic   following   of   The 

never    forgotten    that    they    were  AMERICAN    BOY.      A    half-million 

boys.      They   know   the   boy  slant.  wide-awake  boys  look  forward  to 

They  have  the  gift  of  being  able  it  hungrily  each  month.     They  de- 

to  put   themselves   in   the   boy's  light  in  its  stories.     They  revel  in 

shoes.   As  a  result,  American  Boy  its  articles  on  sports,  mechanics, 

stories    are    red-blooded,    invigor-  outdoor  life  and  nature. 

ating  and  inspiring     They  handle  Subscribe    for    The    AMERICAN 

boy  problems  with  bare  fists-  fi        f  b  Give  him    h 

their  heroes  are  real  fellows  who  comrades^ip  of  itJ  authors  and  edi. 

are  put  to  it  and  who  find  tne  clean,  tQrs      L       fh        h  }     hJm 

honorable,  gentlemanly  way  out.  f(?r  the  dme  when  h£win  dropPthe 

t,,  r  ...  r  pilot  and  steer  his  own  course. 

The  success  of  this  sort  of  com-       ^ 

panionship,  suggestion  and  leader-  Start   with   the    March   number. 

ship  for  boys  is  found  in  the  loyal,       Mail  the  coupon  today. 

A  year's  subscription  to  THE  AMERICAN  BOY 
costs  only  $2.00,  by  mail.  Single  copies  are 
20  cents  at  news-stands.  Subscribe  for  a  year  or 
leave    a    standing    order    at    your    news-dealer's. 

THE  SPRAGUE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  No.  382  American  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Enclosed  find  $2.00,  for  which  send  THE  AMERICAN   BOY  for  one  year,  beginning 
with  the  current  issue,  to 

Name 

Address 


CELEBRATED 


A  Valuable  Remedy  for  Gout 

DR.  JOHN  T.  METCALF,  New  York, 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine, 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
New  York:  "I  have  for  some  years  pre- 
scribed the  Buffalo  Mineral  Springs 
Water  for  patients,  and  used  it  in  my 
own  case,  for  Gouty  Trouble  with  de- 
cided beneficial  results  and  I  regard  it 
certainly   as  a  very  valuable  remedy." 

Buffalo  Mineral  Springs  Water 
is  helpful  in  the  treatment  of 
Albuminuria,  Bladder  and  Kid- 
ney Stones,  Bladder  Inflamma- 
tion, Enlarged  Prostate,  Rheu- 
matism, Gravel,  Gout,  Neuritis, 
Bright's  Disease,  Diabetes,  Aci- 
dosis, Dyspepsia  and  Nausea 
from  any  cause.  It  is  an  active 
antacid  Diuretic.  Also  a  de- 
lightful non-carbonated  table 
water. 

Interested  persons  are  invited 
to  write  to  the  Springs  for  "Fifty 
Years  of  Medical  Opinions,"  a 
little  book  about  this  Water 
written  by  many  prominent 
physicians  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.     At  all   Druggists. 

BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS,  VA. 

§       SHORT-STORY  WRITING 
A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form, 
structure, and  writinprof  the  Short-Story  taught  by 
Dr.  J.  BenfKsenweln,  foryfarslidllnrof  Lippincott'g. 
150-page  catalogue  free. "    Please  address 
THE  1I0J1E  CORUESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
Or.  EeenneJo    Dept.  71  Springfield,  BlasK- 

Head  cff that  Ctvup 
withMusterole 

Keep  the  little  white  jar 
of  Musterole  handy  on  your 
bathroom  shelf  and  you  can 
easily  head  off  croupy  colds 
before  they  get  beyond 
control. 

The  moment  you  hear 
that  warning  cough,  get  out 
the  good  old  Musterole  and 
rub  this  soothing  ointment 
gently  on  the  chest  and 
throat. 

Made  from  pure  oil  of  mustard 
and  other  simple  ingredients, 
Musterolepenetratesrightthrough 
the  skin  and  breaks  up  the  cold 
by  relieving  the  congestion. 

Musterole  does  its  good  work 
without  blistering  the  skin  like 
the  old-fashioned  mustard  plaster. 

Use  it  for  treating  colds  and 
croup,  stiff  joints  and  sore 
muscles. 

Sold  by  all  druggists,  in  tubes  and 
jars,  35c  and  65c;  hospital  size,  $3. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

BETTER    THAN    A   MUSTARD    PLASTER 


1922  ATLAS 
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With  Maps 
of  New 
Europe 


FREE 


To  the  readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  who  take  advantage 
of  this  offer  now  made  in  connection  with 

Webster's  New  International 


The  Only  Grand  Prize  '«*£ & 


ard 
given  to  diction- 
aries at   the   Panama- Pacific  International  Exposition  was 
granted  to  Webster's  New  International  and  the  Merriam 
Series  for  superiority  of  educational  merit. 


Words  of  Recent  Interest 

Anzac,  ace,  barrage,  Bertha,  blighty,  Boche,  Bolsheviki, 
camouflage,  Lewis  gun,  Liberty  bond,  Sammy,  soviet,  tank, 
war  bride.  These  art-  but  a  few  from  the  thousands  of  late  words — 
all  clearlv  defined  in  this  Great  Work. 


"The  Supreme  Authority" 

1^  Merriam  Webster— 

A  Complete  Reference  Library  in  Dictionary  Form — with  nearly  3.000  pages, 
and  type  matter  equivalent  to  a  15-Volume  Encyclopedia,  all  in  a  single 
volume,  on  India  Paper,  bound  in  Rich,  Full  Red  Leather  or  Library 
Buckram  and  on  Regular  Paper,  in  strong  Fabrikoid,  can  now  be 
secured  by  readers  of  The  Digest  on  the  following  remarkably  easy  terms: 

The  entire  work  (with  complete  1922  Atlas) 

DELIVERED  FOR  $1.00^ 

and  easv  monthly  payments  thereafter 
i  in  United  States  and  Canada  i 

on  SUPERIOR   INDIA   PAPER 

REDUCED  ABOUT  ONE-HALF 


In  Thickness  and  Weight 


India  Paper  Edition 


Printed  on  thin,  opaque,  strong,  superior 
India  Paper.  It  has  an  excellent  printing  sur- 
face, resulting'  in  remarkably  clear  impressions 
oi  type  and  illustrations.  What  a  satisfaction 
to  own  the  new  Merriam  Webster  in  a  form 
so  light  and  so  convenient  to  use  !  This  edition 
is  only  about  one-half  the  thickness  and 
weight  of  the  regular  edition.  Size  IZ^i 
in.xo;4  in.  \2:4  in.      Weight  8'4  lbs. 

— Regular-Paper  Edition 

Printed  on  strong  book  paper  of  the  highest 
quality.  Size  !2;s  in.x9'4  in.x5'j  in. 
Weight  iOS  lbs. 

Both  Editions  are  printed  from   the 
same  plates  and  indexed. 


"To  have  this  work  in  the  home  is 
like  sending  the  whole  family  to  college" 

The  only  dictionary  with  the  New  Divided  Page,  characterized  as  "A  Stroke  of  Genius" 


Over  400,000  Vocabulary  Terms,  and 
in  addition,  12,000  Biographical  Names, 
nearly  30,000  Geographical  Subjects, 
besides  thousands  of  other  References.  Nea  5 
3,000  Pages.    Over  6,000  Illustrations. 


THE   ATLAS 

Is  the  1922  "New  Reference  Atlas  of  the 
World,"  containing  148  pages,  with  96  pages 
of  maps  beautifully  printed  in  colors,  in- 
cluding changes  brought  about  by  the  World 
W  ar.  New  Census  figures,  Parcel-Post  Guide, 
etc.,  all  handsomely  bound  in  red  cloth, 
size  95.8  x  12^. 
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To  those  who  mail  this  Coupon  at  once! 


G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO. 


D^SSsS^S    Sprillgf idcl,    MaSS. 

'.ishcrs  of  Genuine-Webster  Dictionaries  for  over 
Picase  send  me  free  of  all  obligation  or  expense  a  copy  of  "Dictionary  Wrinkles"  containing  an 
amusing  "Test  in  Pronunciation"  (with  key)  entitled  "The  Americanization  of   Carver ";  als< 
Interesting  Questions"  wit  h  references  to  their  answers,  and  striking"?  Color-Plat! 

the  new  bindings.     Please  r-.cludc  specimen  paces  of  India  and  Kecu!  ir  paper  with  terms  oi 
Mas  "tier  on  Webster's  New  International   Dictionary  to  Literary  Digest  readers. 
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PAT  E  N  T  E  D 


the  World's  .Smarted  COLLAR 


THE  difference  between  the 
VAN  HEUSEN  Collar  and 
ordinary  collars  is  not  merely  that 
one  is  soft  and  the  others  stiff. 

The  VAN  HEUSEN  Collar  is 
as  stylish  as  it  is  soft;  and  as  sen- 
sible as  it  is  stylish. 

Ordinary  collars  have  no  style 
apart  from  their  stiffness;  and  no 
sense  apart  from  their  starch. 

The  VAN  HEUSEN  Collar 
tempers  its  style  to  the  shorn  neck. 

Ordinary  collars  have  as  little  con- 
sideration for  a  neck's  curves  as  a 
round  hole  has  for  a  square  peg. 

The  VAN  HEUSEN  Collar 
achieves  dressiness  through  sup- 
pleness. 

Ordinary  collars  strive  for  state- 
liness  through  starchiness. 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 
with  the  VAN  HEUSEN  Collar— 
and  with  the  VAN  CRAFT  Shirt 
(a  soft  white  shirt  with  the  VAN 
HEUSEN  Collar  attached)— write 
us  for  the  address  of  one  that  can. 


Copyrieht  10^2  bj 

PHILLIPS-JONES    CORPORATION 


The  VAN  HEUSEN  is  no  more 
like  the  ordinary  soft  collar  than 
a  Tuxedo  is  like  a  pair  of  carpet 
slippers. 

It  is  true,  as  a  well-known  haber- 
dasher wrote:  "Carefully  dressed 
men  take  off  their  hats  to  the 
VAN  HEUSEN  Collar." 

But  it's  even  more  significant  that 
they  bare  their  necks  to  it. 

Nine  styles,  quarter  sizes  from  lZVz  to  20. 
Price  fifty  cents.  Will  outwear  a  half- 
dozen  ordinary  collars. 


No  Rough  Edges 


Will  Not  Wrinkle 


irts 


Say, 
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TOPICS  ,t  OF  -  THE  -  DAY 

(Title  registered  in  U  S  Patent  Office  for  use  in  (his  publication  and  on  moving  pictire   film--) 


THE  BONUS  BECOMING  A  BIG  POLITICAL  ISSUE 


TO  THE  JOBLESS  EX-FIGHTER  who  needs  cash,  to 
the  Congressman  who  needs  votes  in  November,  to  the 
taxpayer  who  must  eventually  foot  the  bill,  the  question 
whether  a  bonus  shall  be  paid  to  our  soldiers  of  the  Great  War, 
and  how  the  money  is  to  be  raised  to  pay  it,  is  of  increasing 
interest.  .  Public  opinion  is  he- 
coming  more  vocal;  it  is  taking 
sides;  it  is  being  heard  in  news- 
paper editorials,  in  the  speeches 
of  Senators  and  Represent  at  i\  es, 
in  statements  issued  by  organ- 
ized bodies  of  citizens  and  in  the 
truckloads  of  letters  and  tele- 
grams being  sent  to  the  Capitol 
and  White  House.  Press  cor- 
respondents play  up  the  bonus 
controversy  as  a  leading  political 
factor,  which  may  be  the  turn- 
ing point  of  the  Harding  Ad- 
ministration and  which  may 
furnish  a  big  issue  for  next  fall's 
elections.  In  Congress,  as  the 
Washington  Post  notes,  the 
bonus  discussion  "continues 
with  increasing  gravity  as  the 
time  approaches  for  meeting 
this  problem  face  to  face."'  In 
The  Post's  opinion,  which  is 
thought  to  reflect  that  of  the 
White  House,  "a  long  debate 
that  may  become  most  contro- 
versial would  not  be  unexpected 
nor  can  a  thorough  airing  of  the 
subject  do  any  harm."  To  help 
make  the  "airing"  thorough, 
and    to    enable    the    reader    to 

judge  for  himself  which  side  is  winning  the  debate,  it  may  be 
useful  to  gather  together  the  chief  arguments  of  leading  spokes- 
men on  both  sides  and  to  outline  from  the  Washington  dispatches 
the  story  of  the  evolution  of  the  bonus  as  a  storm-center  of 
politics.  * 

The  bonus  became  a  live  political  issue,  it  may  be  remembered, 
when  an  "adjusted  compensation"  bill  was  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  last  3'ear  and  then  failed  to  pass  the 
Senate  only  because  President  Harding  came  in  person  to  plead 
against  such  action.  When  the  subject  came  up  again  at  tin- 
present  session  of  Congress,  President  Harding  was  reported  by 
the  correspondents  to  have  joined  the  Congressional  majority 
favoring  the  bonus,  but  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  any 
bill  must  carry  a  provision  for  raising  the  needed  funds.  In  a 
letter  quoted  in  these  pages  two  weeks  ago.  Secretary  Mellon 
explained  to  Congressman  Fordney  that  the  Treasury  could  not 


stand  any  bonus  borrowings,  and  that  the  taxpayer  would  find 
it  most  difficult  to  pay  new  or  increased  Levies.  Legislators 
began  to  devise  plans  for  raising  the  money,  but  as  David 
Lawrence  observes  in  one  of  his  dispatches,  "no  comprehensive 
plan  has  yet  been  offered  by  anybody  whereby  the  funds  can 

be  raised  without  adding  to  the 
cost  of  living  and  the  already 
numerous  burdens  under  which 
American  business  is  strug- 
gling." As  the  weeks  go  on, 
another  correspondent,  Mark 
Sullivan,  finds  Congressmen  im- 
prest by  opposition  to  the 
bonus  from  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce and  organized  trade 
bodies,  and  from  farmers  in  the 
West  and  South.  Louis  Seibold 
writes  in  the  New  York  11 t raid 
that  members  of  Congress  are 
being  overwhelmed  with  pro 
tests  against  the  bonus  and  that 
in  the  letters  of  protest  "the 
most  general  reason  urged 
against  the  bonus  is  that  it 
would  compel  the  Government 
to  impose  more  taxes  instead  of 
responding  to  the  universal  de- 
mand for  less  taxes."  Secretary 
Mellon  comes  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  repeat 
that  present  taxes  can  not  be 
increased  to  pay  for  the  bonus, 
and  new  ones  must  be  raised. 
Army  experts  put  the  cost  of  a 
bonus  at  s2..">00.000,000,  about 
half  the  maximum  sum  hitherto 
mentioned.  To  raise  this  money  various  new  taxes  are  sug- 
gested. The  idea  of  legalizing  and  taxing  the  sale  of  light  wines 
and  beers  wdns  the  enthusiastic  advocacy  of  the  New  York 
World.  The  National  Orange  comesout  for  an  excess  profits  tax. 
Some  Congressmen  suggest  that  taxation  might  be  avoided  by 
paying  the  bonus  out  of  savings  realized  by  reductions  in  the 
Navy  and  in  Army  and  Navy  personnel.  Why  tax  anybody, 
asks  Arthur  Brisbane  in  the  New  York  American,  "why  not 
simply  print  the  currency  and  pay  the  soldiers  with  perfectly 
good  money  manufactured  by  the  Government  at  the  cost  of 
paper  and  printing  without  taxing  any  one  or  disturbing  any 
business?"  Senator  Watson  of  Indiana  spoke  for  many  of  his 
colleagues  when  he  predicted  that  it  would  •'come  to  a  bond 
issue.'"  Secretary  Fall  suggested  that  the  bonus  could  be  paid 
without  burdening  any  one.  simply  by  making  use  of  the  vasl 
resources  of  Alaska.     Secretary  Hoover,  in  his  turn,  advocated 


CANT    DODGE    IT. 
— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Public  L<  <lq<  r 
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substituting  for  the  bonus  a  blanket  insurance  covering  un- 
employment, sickness,  accident  and  old  age.  Finally  the  House 
Ways  and  .Means  Committee  recommended  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  this  specific  schedule  of  new  taxes: 


the  New  York  papers  as  saying  that  sentiment  is  so  strong  for 
a  bonus  that  Congress  will  pass  the  bill  no  matter  what  kind  of 
tax  is  imposed.  Some  correspondents,  however,  regard  the 
feeling  against  the  sales  tax  as  so  dominant  that  the  Presi- 
dent's pronouncement  means  the  rejection 
or  indefinite  delay  of  the  whole  bonus 
proposition.  We  are  reminded  by  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  that  "farmers  through 
both  their  conservative  and  radical  organ- 
izations, the  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and 
the  Farmers'  National  Council,  have  served 
notice  that  they  will  not  endure  a  sales 
tax."  The  New  Republic  does  not  see  how 
any  sales  or  consumption  tax  can  be  so 
administered  as  not  to  raise  greatly  the 
cost  of  living  and  this  is  "something  the 
public  would  not  take  kindly  to  at  the  pres- 
ent juncture."  But  in  view  of  the  "injustice 
and  the  absurdity"  of  the  other  taxes 
which  have  been  suggested,  the  only  form 
of  tax  which  the  President  could  hav-e 
acceded  to  has  been  "that  from  which  the 
Congressional  stalwarts  have  shied  in 
trepidation — a  sales  tax,"  and,  continues 
the  Boston  News  Bureau: 

"So  we  see  Senator  Smoot  again  encour- 
aged to  present  his  sales-tax  bill.  The 
'  bloc'  and  other  elements  in  Congress  have 
been  averse  to  accepting  such  a  measure. 
Now  it  apparently  becomes  the  one  bitter 
expedient." 


GIVE   HIM   THE  BOTTLE! 

— Baer  in  Labor  (Washington,  D.  C). 


•A  tax  of  50  cents  per  1,000  on  cigarets  to  yield  825,000,000. 

"A  tax  of  1  per  cent,  per  gallon  on  gasoline  to  raise  870,000,000. 
'Doubling  the  present  theater  admission  tax  to  yield  $75,- 
000,000. 

A  tax  of  82  per  81,000  valuation  on  real  estate  transfers  to 
yield  820,000,000. 

"A  tax  on  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco  of  2  cents  a  pound  to 
yield  85,000,000. 

"A  tax  of  2}  9  per  cent,  on  undivided  profits  of  corporations  to 
yield  $20,000,000. 

"A  tax  of  25  cents  a  horse  power  on  automobiles  to  yield 
$50,000,000. 

"A  lax  on  stock  and  bond  transfers  to  raise  160,000,000. 

"Increase  of  the  parcel  post  rates  to  their  former  level,  or 
an  addition  of  1  cent  for  vvvry  25  cents,  to  yield  $20,000,000." 

But  the  publication  of  this  program  brought   protests  from 

automobile  owners,  theatrical  managers,  financial  houses,  real 
(stale  concerns  and  organizations  of  fanners  and  business  men. 
It  met  with  jeers  from  individual  Senators  and  with  disapproval 
from  the  President.  In  three  or  four  days  after  it  was  made 
public,  said  one  press  correspondent,  "the  storm  of  protest  from 
farmers,  commercial,  financial  and  industrial  interests,  large 
and  small,  and  even  some  former  service  men  themselves,  had 
reached  such  proportions  that  the  Congressional  leaders  were 
dismayed  by  the  situation  they  had  created."'  When  a  definite 
expression  from  President  Harding  was  sought,  he  replied  with 
a  letter  in  which  he  declared  himself  unable  to  suggest  any  com- 
mendable plan  other  than  that  of  a  general  sales  tax  which 
would  distribute  the  cost  of  rewarding  the  ex-service  men. 
And  he  said,  "if  Congress  will  not  adopt  such  a  plan,  it  would 
be  wise  to  let  the  legislation  go  over  until  there  is  a  situation 
which  will  justify  the  large  outlay."  A  sales-tax  measure  now 
under  consider  .tion  provides  for  a  levy  of  one-half  of  one  per 
cent,  on  virtually  all  commodities  in  genera!  use,  except  agri- 
cultural products  sold  by  farmer-,  and  is  expected  to  raise  as 
much  as  s:'»5' ).000,000  a  year.     One  House  leader  is  quoted  in 


While  the  party  leaders  in   the   White 
House  and  in  Congress  have  thus  been  try- 
ing to    settle  upon  some  means  for  rais- 
ing the  bonus  money,    the    debate    over   the    justifiability    of 
any    bonus   has    been  waxing    more    heated   and   more   loud. 
A  definite  anti-bonus  group  of   eleven   Senators  has  appeared, 


•v'  «U  * 


"AAV,  LEMME  DO  IT!" 
-Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger. 


notes  the  New  York  Times,  which  thinks  they  will  be  joined 
by  several  others.  Senator  Borah's  vigorous  attack  on  the 
bonus  idea  in  his  speech  of  February  13  is  accepted  by  the  press 
as  a  final  statement  of  the  position    of   these  Senators  and  also 
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of  editors  who  share  their  views.  Senator  Borah's  main  argu- 
ment is  that  the  country's  welfare  must  be  placed  even  ahead 
of  the  ex-soldier's: 

"The  young  men  throughout  the  country  who  came  back 
unimpaired  in  body  and  mind  can  not  recover  until  the  country 


WHAT'S  ONE  MORE    TWIST  TO   THE  TAXPAYER? 

— Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service. 


recovers.  "What  avail  will  it  be  to  the  soldiers  of  the  country 
if  they  receive  their  five  or  six  hundred  dollars  and  impose  an 
additional  burden  upon  the  country  so  as  to  continue  to  pros- 
trate  business,  and  prevent  a  recovery? 

"If  we  are  going  to  recover  in  this  country  at  all,  we  can  not 
recover  along  the  road  over  which  we  are  now  traveling.  We 
have  $24,000,000,000  of  indebtedness.  We  have  from  four  to 
five  billion  dollars  of  annual  expenses.  We  have  confronting 
us  the  task  of  taking  care  of  the  wounded  soldiers,  at  an  expense 
of  some  $75,000,000,000  in  the  next  forty  or  fifty  years. 

"The  interest  on  our  public  debt  amounts  to  almost  a  billion 
a  year.  Our  obligation  to  the  soldier  will  take  over  a  billion 
five  hunched  million  a  year.  How  can  we  recover  if  we  con- 
tinue to  increase  these  obligations  and  this  burden  of  taxation'.' 
What  shall  it  profit  these  young  men  with  their  five  or  six  hun- 
dred dollars  if  their  country  continues  in  distress'.'" 

On  the  other  hand,  the  argument  of  those  who  favor  adjusted 
compensation  is  well  summed  up  by  Senator  Jones  of  New 
Mexico  in  a  brief  reply  made  to  Senator  Borah's  .speech: 

"The  legislation  which  provided  for  the  recruiting  of  men  for 
service  in  time  of  war  embraced  something  ovor  24,000,000  men, 
each  one  of  whom  was  subject  to  the  call  of  his  country  and  to  be 
put  in  the  ranks  of  the  country's  Army.  Out  of  the  24,000.000 
we  selected  only  4,000,000.  The  otlier  20,000,000  remained  at 
home,  remained  in  private  employment,  many  of  them,  the  great 
majority  of  them  in  private  employment  of  their  own  choosing. 
They  slept  under  comfortable  roofs;  they  slept  in  good  beds  at 
night;  they  had  their  meals  regularly.  They  were  subject  to  the 
call  ol'  their  country  just  the  same  as  the  4,000,000,  but  they  re- 
mained here  in  civil  life, receiving  the  highest  wages  ever  known 
in  the  history  of  the  country. 

"I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  does  not  realize  that  that  puts  upon 
tin's  Government  some  sort  of  a  special  obligation  to  the  4,000,000 
men  who  were  called,  as  compared  with  the  20,000,000  who 
were  subject  to  call,  but  who  wen-  not  called,  who  remained  in 
civil  life  and  worked  for  the  highest  wages  ever  known  in  the 
country,  who  remained  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  activity,  keep- 
ing in  (he  channels  of  business  and  industry  and  commerce, 
retaining  their  jobs,  their  employment,  and  building  up  for  the 
future,  whereas  the  4.000,000  were  taken  away  and  deprived  of 
those  opportunities  and  those  privileges?" 


The  reason-  -  >s  is  r>  t\<  ct<  d  in  the  editorials  of 

tli<  pap<  rs  which  take  sid<  -  over  the  bonus.    To  quote  first  from 
dailies  which  share  the  belief  of  Senator  Jones  in  the  justifiability 

of  t  he  bonus,  we  read  in  Mr.  lb  arst'fi  Ni  w  York  Et  >  rung  ./ 

"There  is  real  public  opinion  behind  the  soldiers'  bonus.    The 
nation  feels  that  men  taken  from  their  jobs,  added  first  to 
army  in  Europe,  and  then  brought  home  here  to  be  added  ut  the 
army  of  the  idle  and  the  temporarily  'down  and  out,'  should 
have  some  consideration." 

Another  New  York  paper,  77k  Daily  News,  defends  the  bonus 
as  "simple  justice  to  the  nation's  defenders"  and  "an  investn 
in  good-will."  The  financial  objections  to  the  bonus  do  not  greatly 
impress  the  Seal  tie  Times,  which  "ventures  the  modest  prediction 
that,  bonus  legislation  will  be  enacted  at  this  session  and  that 
money  will  be  found  with  -which  to  finance  the  payments  to  for- 
mer service  men.  It  also  believes  this  end  will  lie  accom]  fished 
without  breaking  the  back  of  thetaxpayeror  rifling  the  Treasury." 

Turning  in  conclusion  to  the  newspaper  opposition  to  I 
bonus  we  find  the  daily  press  of  New  York  almost  a  unit  agaie-t 
it  except  for  the  papers  already  mentioned.  The  bonus  fight 
is  characterized  by  the  New  York  Globe  as  "the  most  tragic, 
the  most  sordid,  and  in  certain  ways,  the  most  ridiculous  issue 
which  ever  divided  the  American  pi  ople."  The  legislation,  it 
says,  "has  been  sordidly  advocated  and  meanly  opposed": 

"The  only  important  argument  against  the  bonus  is  that  it 
would  defeat  its  own  ends.  It  is  inherently  impracticable, 
reason  is  simply  that  raising  of  the  sums  sufficient  to  pay  the 
bonus  would  cost  the  veterans  as  well  as  their  fellow  citizens 
more  than  it  would  give  them.  Prices,  wages,  employment,  and 
general  economic  conditions  would  be  adversely  affected. 

"Still  it  is  insincere  to  pretend  that  the  country  can  not  afford 
to  meet  an  obligation  of  the  magnitude  of  the  bonus.  Some  of  the 
very  men  who  are  against  the  bonus  approve  loans  to  railroad-. 
and  others  favor  subsidies  to  ship  owners.  If  the  nation  can 
afford  to  lend  money  and  give  money  to  transportation  inter.  -  -. 
it  can  without  bankruptcy  pay  the  bonus 

But  the  opposition  to  the  bonus  is  by  no  means  confined  to 


WE  WANT  THE  MONEY.' 

nK&PJtf^.rt-sC^-c*^  ./.bonus  r 


Is    THIS   WHAT   HE   DIED   FOR' 

—  Halladay  in  the  Providence  Jc  <rnal. 


New  York,   being  vigorously  voiced   by  such  widely  scattered 

dailies   as   the    New    Haven  Jo  irnalrCo         .    Newark    Nt 
Syracuse   Herald,    Buffalo   i  oi,    Philadelphia    Inqti 

Dallas  Nt  rs   and  Louisvilh 
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STORMY  DAWN  OF  THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE 

THE  DESPONDENT  IRISHMAN  who  feared  that  a 
period  of  stagnation  would  follow  the  ending  of  the  war 
with  England  seems  to  have  had  his  worry  for  nothing. 
As  an  American  editor  remarks,  recent  events  prove  that  "there 
is  still  as  much  old  factionalism  as  new  freedom"  in  Ireland. 
"If  struggle  is  the  sign  and  accompaniment  of  life,  the  Irish  Free 
State  can  proudly  challenge  any  one  to  deny  its  existence,"  notes 
the  New  York  Tim.es,  reviewing  the  series  of  crises  recorded  in 
the  Irish  news  dispatches  of  the  last  few  weeks.  First,  the  whole- 
hearted  but  premature  rejoicing  among  friends  of  Ireland  every- 
where over  the  alleged  agreement  between  Collins  and  Craig  on 


AND  THEY  LIVED   HAPPILY  EVER  AFTER. 

— \\  esterman  in  the  Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal 


the  difficult  question  of  the  Ulster  boundary  was  jarred  by  the 
news  that  the  "agreement  "  was  all  a  mistake,  and  that  the  two 
leaders  had  entirely  misunderstood  each  other's  position.  In 
the  meantime,  to  celebrate  this  illusory  agreement,  Southern  Ire- 
land lifted  its  boycott  of  Ulster  goods,  and  lister  firms  agreed 
to  reemploy  Catholic  workmen.  The  first  of  these,  however,  to 
return  to  his  job  in  a  Belfast  shipyard,  dispatches  tell  us,  was 
shot  dead  before  he  could  enter  the  yard.  Later  came  news  of 
the  murder  of  a  number  of  Catholic  citizens  in  Belfast  by 
"Orange  gunmen,"  and  of  murderous  raids  across  a  hundred 
miles  of  the  Ulster  frontier  by  Irish  Republicans,  who  kidnapped 
scores  of  Llstermen.  By  the  middle  of  February  the  casualties 
in  Belfast  had  mounted  to  aboul  thirty  killed  and  a  hundred 
v,  ounded.  At  the  same  time  friction  in  Southern  Ireland  be1  ween 
Republican  extremists  and  supporters  of  the  Irish  Free  state 
necessitated  the  declaration  of  martial  law  by  the  Provisional 
Government  in  several  districts  about  Cork  and  Tipperary.  Add 
to  this  situation  an  extremely  radical  and  communistic  labor 
movement,  the  correspondents  tell  us,  and  we  get  some  slight 
idea  of  the  difficulties  confronting  the  new  Irish  Free  State. 

Vet  through  all  this  confusion  in  Ireland,  avers  the  New  York 
World,  "the  line-up  of  the  main  forces  remains  clear": 

"On  one  side  is  the  Provisional  Government  of  the  Irish  Free 
State  working  in  harmony  with  the  Government  of  Great  Britain. 
On  the  other  are  the  De  Valera  rebels  against  tin-  Dai]  and  the 
'  larsonite  rebels  against  Parliament.  Between  the  two  stands  a 
very  considerable   body  of  moderate    Ulstermen   who   want   no 


more  war  and  no  more  boycotts,  and  would  sooner  or  later  adjust 
themselves  to  the  Irish  Free  State." 

As  to  the  outcome.  The  World  goes  on  to  say: 

"So  long  as  Air.  Michael  Collins  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  keep 
faith  on  the  agreement  as  made,  there  can  belittle  question  as  to 
the  success,  in  the  end,  of  the  Irish  Free  State.  Each  has  a  dan- 
gerous minority  of  die-hards  to  deal  with.  Behind  the  Tory  die- 
hards  there  are  many  of  the  most  powerful  vested  interests  in  the 
British  Isles  who  care  little  for  Ulster  and  less  about  Ireland  but 
a  very  great  deal  about  defeating  so  great  an  advance  of  British 
liberalism.  Behind  the  De  Valera  die-hards  is  a  certain  amount 
of  fanaticism,  and  a  very  considerable  vested  interest  by  some 
Irishmen  living  outside  of  Ireland  in  keeping  the  Irish  question 
alive. 

"They  are  the  ultimate  hope  of  all  the  die-hards. 
British  and  Irish.  Their  money  and  their  encour- 
agement wall  decide  the  fate  of  De  Valera.  The 
amount  of  disorder  he  can  create  will  determine  the 
amount  of  sabotage  the  British  Tories  can  practise. 
Irishmen  in  America  take  upon  themselves  a  very 
grave  responsibility  in  supporting  rebellion  against 
the  Irish  Free  State." 


"Ultimately,"  remarks  the  New  York  Evening 
Pott,  "the  conflict  between  Michael  Collins  and  De 
Valera  within  the  new  Free  State,  and  the  menace 
of  war  between  extremists  in  Southern  Ireland  and 
in  lister  resolve  themselves  into  the  single  problem 
of  Irish  unity."  "If  Collins  and  James  Craig  can 
come  to  terms  and  the  prospect  of  Irish  unification 
thereby  be  brought  nearer,"  adds  The  Evening  Post, 
"De  Valera' s  power  for  mischief  will  be  reduced, 
and  Ireland  will  be  relieved  of  the  menace  of  a 
double  civil  war.  within  the  Free  State  and  across 
the  Ulster  border."  And  in  the  New  York  Herald 
we  read : 


"It  is  evident  that  the  British  are  relying  upon  the 
Provisional  Government  of  the  Irish  Free  State  to 
hold  its  own  in  Southern  Ireland.  The  announce- 
ment (hat  the  British  troops  held  in  Ireland  are  kept 
(»idy  for  possible  use  in  Ulster  is  an  indication  of 
London's  policy.  Ulster,  which  has  not  come  into  the 
Free  state,  is  entitled  to  British  protection  against 
the  irreconcilable  snipers,  and  it  doubtless  will  get  it. 
"The  Griffith-Collins  Government  has  no  easy  job  of  it  in  the 
South.  Four  years  of  guerrilla  warfare  has  put  its  mark  on  some 
Sinn  Feiners.  They  can  not  get  used  to  peace  in  a  hurry.  De 
Valera  is  taking  advantage  of  this  element  and  of  the  unrest  that 
is  caused  by  labor  troubles.  But  now  that  his  hand  is  exposed  and 
he  is  seen  to  be  a  chronic  mischief-maker,  it  will  be  easier  for  the 
Free  State  leaders  to  combat  him." 

The  charge  that  the  followers  of  Eamon  de  Valera  are  taking 
advantage  of  all  these  elements  of  unrest  to  embarrass  the  Free 
State's  Provisional  Government  is  echoed  by  Michael  Collins 
himself.  In  a  cablegram  to  the  American  Association  for  the 
Recognition  of  the  Irish  Republic  Mr.  Collins  warns  this  organi- 
zation "not  to  assist  or  countenance  the  coup  d'etat  being 
planned  against  the  new  government,  as  witness  the  affair  of 
Cork,  where  the  departing  British  police  had  their  arms  seized  by 
De  Valera's  supporters."  "The  only  object  of  such  action,"  he 
says,  'Can  be  to  destroy  the  Provisional  Government  and 
hamper  the  evacuation  of  the  British  forces."  On  the  question 
of  the  .ultimate  acceptance,  by  a  vote  of  the  Irish  people,  of  the 
treaty  which  establishes  the  Irish  Free  State,  Air.  Collins  says: 

"You  know  well  that  the  alternative  to  the  treaty,  sooner  or 
later,  is  a  reversion  to  war  conditions.  That  is  the  issue  I  want 
the  people  to  decide.  If  they  decide  for  war,  none  of  you  need 
doubt  where  I  shall  stand. 

"Meanwhile  do  not  torpedo  us." 

Many  American  papers  take  up  and  indorse  this  appeal 
of      Ireland's      hard-prest      Provisional      Government — "don't 
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torpedo  us."  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  leader  of  the  Irish  moderate 
said  recently  that  De  Valera  has  many  followers,  and  added: 
"I  devoutly  hope  he  will  see  the  harm  in  separating  them  from 
the  majority."  "Strange,"  exclaims  the  New  York  Evening 
World,  "that  De  Valera,  the  most  fanatical  friend  of  Irish 
freedom,  should  be  the  worst  foe  of  practical  Irish  peace!" 
He  is  proving  himself  "a  poor  loser,"  remarks  the  New  York 
Herald;  and  in  a  New  York  Globe  editorial  headed  "Ireland's 
Choice,"  we  read: 

"Mr.  De  Valera  asked  a  Dublin  crowd  if  it  wanted  '  Kinj* 
George  of  England'  as  its  monarch,  and  got  the  obvious  'No' 
as  an  answer.  His  question  forecasts  the  kind  of  campaign  the 
die-hard  Irish  republicans  will  make,  and  indicates  the  strength 
of  its  appeal.  The  Irish  respect  and  love  Mr.  De  Valera  for  much 
that  he  has  done.  They  will  listen  to  him.  Probably  they 
would  like  to  get  what  he  holds  up  before  them.  But  their 
decision  will  be  made  with  the  consciousness  that  his  program 
seeks  to  bargain  a  wild  hope  for  a  desirable  certainty.  They 
have  seen  British  soldiers  march  out  of  Dublin  Castle.  They 
are  living  now  under  an  Irish  Government.  These  are  realities. 
The  king,  so  distasteful  to  Mr.  De  Valera,  and  the  republic,  s  » 
alluring  to  him,  are,  under  the  circumstances,  both  no  more 
than  phantoms." 

The  situation,  notes  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  is  one  to  tesl 
to  the  utmost  the  diplomatic  resources  of  Lloyd  George,  Sir 
James  Craig,  Arthur  Griffith  and  Michael  Collins.  "Griffith  and 
Collins,"  says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  "are  striving,  amid  serious 
handicaps,  to  prove  that  Ireland  is  really  fit  for  self-govern- 
ment." A  cablegram  from  Dr.  Patrick  M.  Donovan,  of  New 
York,  to  Michael  Collins,  states  that  "eighty-five  per  cent,  of 
the  membership  of  the  American  Association  for  Recognition 
of  the  Irish  Republic  is  firmly  behind  yourself  and  Griffith"; 
and  in  a  statement  made  to  the  New  York  Times  by  Edward  L. 
Doheny,  president  of  that  organization  and  a  liberal  contributor 
to  Irish  causes,  we  read : 

"I  am  in  favor  of  the  treaty,  and  I  think  the  vast  majority 
of   Irishmen   are.     Give    the    new   arrangement   a   chance.      In 


HARD  TO   LET   GO. 

— Clubb  in  the  Rochester  Herald. 


twenty  or  thirt}'  years  from  now,  after  a  neighborly  relation  has 
developed  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  then  it  will  be 
time  to  strike  out  for  the  republic — if  the  people  wanl  it.  .  .  . 
"I  regard  the  election  which  is  soon  to  take  place  in  Ireland. 
at  which  the  people  will  indicate  their  willingness  or  refusal  to 


accept  the  treaty  signed  lasl  Fall,  a-  an  extremely  important 
step  ami  one  upon  the  result  of  which  'lie  fate  of  Ireland  de- 
pends. I  do  not  believe  there  i~  much  doubt-  a-  to  what  the 
expression  of  the  Irish  people  will  be  on  that  occasion.  I 
believe  thai  when  the  treaty  i-  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the 
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GROWING    PAINS. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 


people,  that  approval  will  be  given  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
I  hold  to  the  view  that  no  one  who  supports  the  present 
treaty  need  abandon  his  hope  nor  the  support  of  the  hope  that 
Ireland   may  yet  become  a  republic. 

"The  effort  now  being  made,  as  evidenced  by  the  campaign 
started  by  Mr.  De  Valera  and  his  supporters,  I  regard  as  merely  a 
political  attempt  to  have  his  views  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the 
people.  I  believe  that  when  Griffith  and  Collins  >tart  their 
counter-action  it  will  amount  to  nothing  more  than  a  measuring 
of  strength,  as  our  own  parties  do  every  four  years. 

"I  can  see  in  the  Irish  Free  State  as  at  present  provided  for 
and  constituted  the  most  wonderful  opportunities  for  our  kin 
to  work  out  their  destiny. 

"It  must  be  remembered  that  all  of  the  Irish  sympathizers 
who  do  not  five  in  Ireland  are  not  included  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States.  Many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the 
children  of  Irish  forbears  live  in  Canada.  New  Zealand.  Aus- 
tralia and  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  under  the  influence  of 
the  same  flag  which  floats  over  England  and  Scotland  and  Wales 
— a  part  of  the  same  commonwealth  to  which  the  Irish  Free. 
State  would  belong.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  think  that  those 
people  of  Irish  origin,  who  by  choice  live  under  British  influence, 
should  be  very  much  out  of  sympathy  with  the  desire  to  separate 
themselves  completely  by  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
republic. 

"The  Irish  people  of  all  the  world,  outside  the  United  States, 
therefore  may  be  looked  upon  as  fairly  will  >atisfied  with  the 
results  obtained  by  Griffith,  Collins  and  his  associates." 

In  estimating  the  possible  results  of  the  present  unrest  in 
Ireland,  some  of  our  papers  remind  us,  we  must  not  forget  that 
our  own  nation  had  its  "teething  troubles"  too.  As  the  New 
York  World  says: 

"The  Constitution  was  framed  to  a  running  accompaniment 
<>f  musketry  practise  for  shays"s  rebellion  in  staid  old  Mas 
ohusetts.  Vermont  remained  an  lister  of  discontent,  entirely 
independent,  for  four  years  because  of  her  quarrel  with  New 
York,  before  joining  the  Union.  Seven  years  after  the  Con- 
stitution was  framed,  and  five  years  after  government  under  it 
was  begun,  a  farm  bloc  in  Western  Pennsylvania  staged  an 
armed  revolt  known  in  the  histories  as  the  Whisky  Insurrection. 
Xor  was  that  tin  end  of  political  strife.  De  Valera  is  perhaps 
no  more  outspoken  than  was  tin    Hartford  Convention." 
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THE  NEW  CROP  OF  SWINDLERS 

WHEN  AN  ATHLETIC  PRIEST,  the  other  day, 
pummeled  into  unconsciousness  a  thief  caught  rob- 
bing the  church  poor-box,  he  was  regarded  much  in 
the  same  way  as  the  press  view  the  efforts  of  Federal,  State  and 
city  officials  to  bring  to  justice  the  various  kinds  of  swindlers  who 
"deliberately  seek  to  rob  the  poor  and  the  ignorant."  During 
the  last  five  years  the  American  people  have  been  swindled  out 
of  $140,000,000,  by  ••wildcat"  promoters,  and  crooked  stock 
•brokers."  And  what  makes  it  worse,  we  are  told,  is  that  the 
victims  are  largely  among  the  poor,  who  can  least  afford  to  lose 
their  savings.  We  read,  for  instance,  of  a  New  York  widow, 
frantic  over  the  loss  of  all  her  little  savings  in  a  "bucket-shop," 
who  planned  suicide  and  was  only  dissuaded  by  the  oldest  of  her 
three  children.  '  A  Chicago  Lithuania*1  slaves  twelve  years  to 
save  money  to  bring  his  family  here  and  give  them  a  home. 
He  sends  $500  to  pay  transportation  to  New  York  but  "invest  §" 
the  remainder  of  his  small  fortune  with  a  smooth-tongued 
gentleman  who  promises  to  double  it  in  three  months,  and  when 
the  family  arrive  at  Ellis  Island  the  promoter  is  in  jail,  the  money 
has  vanished,  and  wife  and  children  must  be  sent  back  to  Europe. 
"Chicago  is  honeycombed  with  sharks,"  says  the  city  Chief 
of  Police.  One  has  just  "failed."  with  $100,000  in  assets  to 
balance  against  $7,000,000  taken  from  would-be  investors. 
Thjs  man,  as  the  papers  note,  made  his  prospects  seem  so  allur- 
ing "that  his  patrons  were  glad  to  take  promissory  notes  for 
interest  as  well  as  principal."  Another  operating  along  the 
same  lines  is  thought  to  have  cleaned  up  $2,000,000.  Practically 
the  entire  foreign  colony  in  the  Chicago  stockyards  district 
has  lost  everything,  it  is  said,  in  the  collapse  of  these  two  pro- 
moters, now  under  arrest.  The  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States  announces  that  there  are  now  480  swindling  cases  before 
the  United  States  courts,  most  of  them  concerned  with  fake  oil 
companies,  altho  all  sorts  of  fraudulent  bucket-shops,  mining 
ventures,  patent  promotions,  and  real  estate  schemes  ap- 
pear. These  are  now  to  be  rushed  to  trial.  Mr.  Daugherty 
is  also  trying  to  bring  aboul  unified  action  among  State 
authorities,  and  is  being  backed  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Post-office 
Department. 

In  New  York  City  the  District  Attorney's  office  is  concen- 
trating on  bucket-shop  prosecutions.  More  than  thirty  firms 
are  under  investigation,  and  total  losses  are  estimated  at  from 
s_'.-,. 000,000  to  $50,000,000.  The  District  Attorney  is  being 
besieged  with  complaints  in  person,  by  letter  and  by  telegram, 
from  thousands  of  vietims.  Bills  tor  penalizing  bucket-shop 
operators  ..re  being  prepared  in  the  New  York  State  Legislature, 
and  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  is  carrying  on  its  own  cam- 
paign to  curb  the  activities  of  irresponsible  dealers  who  evade 
existing  laws  but  whose  methods  "are  abhorrent  morally  and 
directly  in  contravention  of  the  spirit  of  fair  dealing."  Grand 
larceny  is  the  commonest  charge  against  these  operators  who, 
according  to  articles  in  the  \Vw  York  Herald,  cajole  their 
\  iet  ims  into  parting  with  hard  cash  or  Liberty  bonds,  buy  stocks 
to  set  the  records  straight,  sell  again  quietly,  ])ocket  margins  and 
deposits,  keep  demanding  more  margins  and  finally,  when  the 
market  turns  or  when  customers  grow  too  suspicious,  "fail"  or 
decamp  with  the  customers'  funds. 

The  word  "bucket-shop"  appears  so  often  in  the  newspapers 
that  it  may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  dictionary  definition 
of  it  as  "an  office  where  people  may  gamble  in  fractional  lots 
of  3tocks,  grain,  or  other  things  which  are  bought  and  sold  on 
the  exchanges.  The  bucket-shop  uses  the  terms  and  outward 
forms  of  the  exchanges,  but  differs  from  exchanges  in  that  there 
i  no  delivery,  and  no  expectation  or  intention  to  deliver  or 
receive  securities  or  commodities  -aid  to  be  sold  or  purchased." 
The  New  York  World  further  explains  that: 


" The  average  bucket-shop  isa  brokerage  establishment  having 
Utile  or  no  capital  and  frequented  by  the  $10  margin  followers 
of  the  stock  market  who  are  usually  bulls  and  bet  'on  the  old 
United  States.'  As  their  orders  to  buy  are  ordinarily  never 
placed,  the  shop's  operations  become  mere  wagers  on  price 
Hue! nations.  When  those  fluctuations  vary  on  a  steadily  rising 
market  the  bull  patron  more  often  wins  than  not  and  the  bucket- 
shops  begin  to  'fail.'  When  the  reverse  tendency  prevails  the 
shoe-string  margin  crowd  become  cleaned  out  very  closely  after 
the  manner  of  their  $100  brethren  in  the  regular  establishments. 
Then  there  is  a  great  outcry  and  a  movement  starts  to  clean 
up  the  byways  of  the  Street  in  the  interest  of  honest  and  respon- 
sible Stock  Exchange  dealings." 

There  is  nothing  especially  new  about  this,  remarks  The 
World,  and  we  read  in  the  Philadelphia  Record  that  "the  bucket- 
shop  has  been  exposed  as  often  as  wood  alcohol  has  been,  but 
men  crave  financial  and  alcoholic  stimulation  and  if  the  genuine 
thing  is  out  of  reach  or  is  beyond  their  means,  a  good  many 
people  are  reckless  enough  to  take  their  chances  with  fatal 
imitations."  In  commenting  on  the  recent  call  of  the  President 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  for  action  against  bucket- 
shops,  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  admits  that  here 
is  "a  great  and  growing  evil,  more  rife  now  than  ever": 

'The  line  of  gullible  persons  who  believe  true  what  they  would 
like  to  have  true  and  persuade  themselves  that  there  is  a  short 
and  sure  crosscut  for  quickly  getting  rich  seems  inexhaustible. 
"It  is  estimated  that  these  bucket-shops,  which  are  scattered 
through  the  financial  district  of  the  city,  despoil  the  people  of 
this  country  of  at  least  100  millions  a  year.  This  must  remain 
an  estimate,  for  while  thousands  of  victims  make  piteous  com- 
plaint, many  others  perceive  good  reasons  for  suffering  in  silence." 

This  financial  authority  agrees  with  President  Cromwell  that 
"the  war  created  an  army  of  small  and  inexperienced  investors 
who  need  some  kind  of  protection": 

'Thousands  of  them  took  Liberty  bonds,  and  were  afterwards 
gulled  out  of  them;  vendors  of  paper  mining  stocks  and  of  oil 
concerns,  which  may  not  have  owned  even  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
used  to  respond  with  a  prompt  and  cheerful  affirmative  to  letters 
asking  if  they  would  'take'  Liberty  bonds;  they  took  them  un- 
hesitatingly, and  'allowed"  par  for  them!" 

While  "no  fair-minded  person  will  charge  that  the  Stock 
Exchanges  are  directly  to  blame  for  the  existence  of  swindlers 
who  infest  the  Wall  Street  district,"  there  is  no  doubt  in  the 
New  York  Tribune's  mind  that  "indirectly  they  are  to  some 
extent  responsible."     In  this  way: 

"Reputable  firms,  for  example,  accept  orders  from  houses 
which  they  know  to  be  disreputable.  Men  known  to  be  bucket- 
shop  proprietors  and  suspected,  at  least,  of  being  crooked,  are 
countenanced  by  members  of  firms  whose  own  standards  are 
high.  There  is  far  too  much  tolerance  among  brokers  of  shady 
institutions  and   shady   individuals.   .   .   . 

"If  every  brokerage  firm  whose  transactions  are  bona  fide 
and  whose  methods  are  honorable  would  treat  the  bucket-shop 
men  as  outcasts,  refusing  either  to  trade  with  them  or  to  tolerate 
them,  the  bucket-shop  evil  would  be  very  largely  mitigated." 

And  the  law  can  not  be  too  severe  upon  these  swindlers  who 
"deliberately  seek  to  rob  the  poor  and  the  ignorant,"  The  Tribune 
goes  on;  "the  more  of  them  caught  and  punished,  the  more 
others  of  the  same  scoundrelly  inclinations  will  be  discouraged." 
But  this  will  not  entirely  cure  the  evil,  it  admits,  and  the  Roches- 
ter Post-Express  is  inclined  to  think  that  if  the  "easy  marks" 
are  protected  from  these  swindlers,  "they  will  give  their  money 
away  to  other  swindlers."  Yes,  comments  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
there  have  been  other  anti-bucket-shop  campaigns,  with  their 
"fan-fare  of  trumpets"  and  sensational  disclosures,  but  "noth- 
ing was  done  to  prevent  the  sowing  of  a  new  crop  of  dragon's 
teeth."     "This  must  not  happen  again,"  it  insists: 

"Regulation,  bonding  and  control  from  above  are  threatened. 
Every  house  affiliated  with  the  Stock  Exchange  can  and  must 
know  who  is  using  its  quotations.  lis  authority  over  its  own 
members  is  unlimited.      For  the  rest,  the  State  must  act." 
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GETTING      MAD    AT     HEll     BECAUSE      SHE      DOESN   T     GIVE      AS 

MUCH    MILK    AS    SHE    DID    TWO    YEARS    AGO     I-n't    GOING    TO 

iU-A.V    THE    SUPPLY    ANY. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 

TWO   VIEWS   OF   WHO    DOES   THE    KICKING 


The    way   it   WORKS. 
— Churchill  in  the  United  Mine  Workers'  Journal. 


A  BIG  STRIKE  AGAINST  WAGE  CUTS 

NEW  ENGLAND'S  GREATEST  TEXTILE  STRIKE, 
called  in  protest  against  wage  cuts  of  20  per  cent,  and 
increases  in  working  hours  from  48  to  54  per  week, 
affected,  in  the  month  between  January  15  and  February  15 
approximately  100,000  men  and  women — half  the  number  em- 
ployed in  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry  of  the  section.  In 
Rhode  Island  alone,  reports  the  Boston  Post,  27  mills  were  closed 
in  the  first  four  weeks  of  the  strike.  The  complaint  of  the  union 
workers  is  that  their  wages  have  been  cut  42  per  cent,  in  sixteen 
months;  the  manufacturers  reply  that,  with  hours  and  wages  at 
their  present  notch  it  is  impossible  further  to  reduce  the  prices  of 
goods,  and  that  with  goods  at  their  present  prices  there  is  little  or 
no  demand.  Southern  competition,  with  its  less  expensive  labor 
cost,  is  also  said  by  some  correspondents  to  be  a  factor  in  causing 
a  reduction  of  wages  and  an  increase  in  working  hours,  but  this  is 
doubted  by  the  Springfield  Republican.  "A  determined  effort 
by  manufacturers  to  stimulate  buying  by  reducing  the  cost  of 
production — and  incidentally  the  price — of  their  goods,"  is  the 
reason  given  by  this  New  England  paper.  In  Manchester. 
X.  H.,  which  is  witnessing  its  first  stz-ike  in  25  years,  and 
where  the  largest  cotton  mill  in  the  world  is  located,  the 
Manchester  Union  admits  that  "costs  must  come  down.  The 
trouble  is  that  all  of  us  have  been  perfectly  willing  to  have  the 
other  fellow  liquidate."  As  the  Lowell  Courier-Citizen,  with  its 
wealth  of  local  knowledge,  fells  us  in  detail: 

''During  the  Avar  textile  wages  went  up  by  leaps  and  bounds 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  war  conditions.  The  result  of  it  all 
was  a  textile  wage  scale  here  that  was  something  like  150  per 
cent,  of  increase  over  pre-war  conditions.  Since  the  war  ended 
the  'deflation'  of  wage  scales  has  proceeded  but  slowly. 

"The  wage  scale  obviously  can  not  continue  at  its  highest 
levels  if  the  local  textile  mills  expect  to  be  able  to  compete  with 
other  textile  centers,  particularly  those  in  the  South.  It  seems 
the  part  of  better  judgment  to  gel  orders,  keep  the  mills  running, 
and  have  more  and  more  people  employed  even  at  lower  pay, 
instead  of  forcing  short  hours,  limited  employment  and  steady  loss 
of  business  by  holding  up  the  wage  scale  at  a  prohibitive  figure. 


"The  wage-earner  is  entitled  to  his  proper  proportion  in  tin- 
costs,  but  he  also  is  interested  just  as  any  business  man  is  inter- 
ested, in  doing  business  at  as  good  a  price  as  he  can — and  still  gel 
the  business.    That  appears  to  be  the  whole  matter  in  a  nutshell." 

"High  wages,"  agrees  .the  Springfield  Republican,  "'can  not 
be  maintained,  with  foreign  markets  half  dead  and  agriculture 
prostrated.  For  the  farming  population  of  the  United  States 
accounts  for  a  large  share  of  the  industrial  output."  !'>•  -ides, 
points  out  the  neighboring  Springfield  Union,  "our  textile  manu- 
facturers have  suffered  a  shrinkage  of  value  of  output  of  more 
than  $250,000,000  during  the  past  year."  According  to  the 
Brooklyn  Citizen,  therefore — 

"Economic  conditions  furnish  a  good  warrant   to  the  textile 
mill  owners  for  their  action.     It  is  impossible  for  them  to  1  a 
wages  and  hours  of  labor  up  to  the  level  of  prosperous  time- 
in  the  most  severe  trade  crisis  the  country,  perhaps,   has  ever 
experienced." 

The  contention  of  the  Xew  England  textile  workers,  however, 
as  reported  by  a  special  correspondent  of  the  Xew  York  ; 
ning  Post,  is  that  their  individual  output  per  working  day  is 
greater,  and  of  a  better  quality,  than  that  of  the  Southern  mill 
worker.  Therefore,  they  declare,  their  wages  should  not  b< 
reduced.  In  the  South,  they  point  out.  wages  are  lower,  condi- 
tions are  poorer  in  general,  and  children  are  employed  in  the 
mills — all  of  which  go  to  make  costs  of  production  cheaper. 
The  Socialist  Xew  York  Call  also  objects  to  what  it  terms 
"this  campaign  of  deflation,  which  has  continued  with  the 
precision  Of  an  organized  plan."  As  the  workers'  side  is  argued 
by  the  Boston  Post: 

"There  will  be  a  good  deal  of  public  sympathy  for  the  thou- 
sands of  cotton-factory  workers  now  out  on  strike.  Thc\ 
may  be  pardoned  if  they  feel  that  their  pay  has  been  cut  out 
of  proportion  to  that  of  other  laboring  men  and  women  - 
the  war,  and  that  the  reduction  of  fixing  expenses  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  reductions  of  their  wage-.  And  as  they  see  huge 
dividends  paid  by  the  companies,  they  can  hardly  he  blamed 
for  fechng  thai    they  are  not  getting  a  rightful  share." 
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TO  TRUST  THE  FARMER  WITH  TRUST 
METHODS 

A  SERIOUS  EFFORT  to  give  the  farmer  a  chance  to  sell 
his  products  at  higher  prices,  without  extra  costs  to 
^  the  consumer,  is  seen  by  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  in 
the  passage  by  the  House  and  the  Senate  of  the  bill  providing 
for  the  cooperative  marketing  of  farm,  dairy,  orchard  and  ranch 
products.  The  bill  provides  that  whatever  associations  are 
formed  must  be  operated  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  members ; 
that  no  member  be  allowed  more  than  one  vote,  no  matter  how 
great  his  financial  interest  in  the  association,  and  that  dividends 
on  stock  or  membership  must  not  exceed  eight  per  cent,  per 
annum.  In  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Globe,  "the  enactment 
of  the  Cooperative  Marketing  Bill  by  Congress  is  a  milestone 
in  the  history  of  the  business  organization  of  the  country;  it 
testifies  that  the  era  of  pretense  in  economic  life  is  drawing  to  an 
end.  and  that  the  nation  is  beginning  to  consider  present  real- 
ities, rather  than  historic  fictions,  in  the  drafting  of  laws." 

The  bill  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  58  to  1  in  the  Senate,  and  some 
editors  hail  it  as  a  great  victory  for  the  so-called  agricultural  bloc. 
But  there  seems  to  be  little  cavil  on  this  score:  "To  sensible 
legislation,  whether  promoted  by  a  party,  or  bloc,  or  by  in- 
dividual Congressmen,  there  is  no  objection,"  asserts  the  New 
York  Tribune.  That  there  is  no  danger  of  a  wheat,  corn,  fruit, 
or  live-stock  monopoly  resulting  from  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
is  agreed  by  such  well-known  and  widely  separated  papers  as 
the  Springfield  Republican,  the  Kansas  City  Star,  the  Newark 
News,  and  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  among  others.  As 
Th(   Post  puts  it: 

"It  is  clearly  impossible  for  any  cooperative  agency  ever  to 
obtain  a  monopoly  of  wheat,  corn,  or  any  other  greai  staple. 
Prices  of  most'  such  crops  are  fixt  in  the  world  markets.  Even 
were  they  fixt  in  America,  it  would  be  impossible  to  enroll  and 
hold  millions  of  farmers  in  a  monopoly.  Powerful  as  is  the 
Dairymen's  League,  tin  prices  it  charges  here  are  regulated  by 
competition  and  by  the  world  price  of  butter,  cheese  and  con- 
densed milk.  The  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  the 
most  successful  of  American  cooperative  bodies,  has  never  ap- 
proached the  ability  to  control  prices.  By  cosl  marketing) 
widening  the  field  of  sale,  improved  and  ion  methods,  standard- 
ization and  advertisement  of  product,  and  improvement  of  fruit 
culture,  it  has  given  the  fruit-growers  rich  profits  where  once 
they  sold  at  a  loss.  But  at  the  same  time  it  has  benefited  the 
consumers  by  giving  them  ten  times  as  much  fruit  as  they  for- 
merly took,  of  a  Far  higher  quality,  and  at  prices  much  lower." 

According  to  the  last  Census  figures,  the  products  of  less  than 
eight  per  cent,  of  the  farms  of  the  United  States  were  sold  through 
cooperative  organization,-,  we  are  told  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Farmer  Philadelphia).  Of  the  rest,  writes  Richard  Spillane  in 
the    Philadelphia    Public   Ledger,   "the   middleman   j,rot    a    very 


large  toll."  According  to  the  figures  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail,  out  of  every  dollar  "the  farmer  gets  on  an  average  only 
about  30  cents  of  what  the  consumer  pays;  the  remaining  70 
cents  goes  for  marketing  the  product."  At  the  same  time  that 
the  farmer  is  receiving  low  prices  for  what  he  sells,  points  out  the 
Fargo  Courier- Neir.s,  freight  rates,  interest  rates,  taxes,  and  the 
manufactured  goods  which  the  farmer  must  buy  "remain 
almost  as  high  as  ever."  "It  takes  much  more  wheat  to  pay 
for  a  wagon  or  a  suit  of  clothes  than  it  used  to,"  remarks  this 
paper,  "and  the  farmer  is  disgusted  with  the  old  system  of 
marketing.  He  believes  there  is  too  much  speculation  in  grain 
and  other  farm  products,  and  that  the  route  from  producer  to 
consumer  is  too  roundabout.  He  objects  to  taking  what  is  offered 
for  his  wheat,  and  to  paying  what  the  other  fellow  asks  for  man- 
ufactured goods.  He  therefore  favors  cooperative  marketing." 
Of  the  new  plan,  which  authorizes  the  formation  of  associations 
to  establish  common  marketing  agencies,  we  are  told  by  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer; 

'These  associations  are  to  be  wholly  outside  of  the  anti-trust 
laws,  except  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  interfere  to 
prevent  monopoly,  should  occasion  require.  As  this  plan  is 
new  to  this  country,  grave  doubts  have  been  exprest  as  to  its 
workings.  That  is  something  for  the  future  to  determine,  but 
back  of  the  scheme  are  said  to  be  able  organizers  with  a  large 
amount   of  capital. 

"In  Europe,  notably  in  Denmark  and  Holland,  such  coopera- 
tive societies  have  been  in  existence  for  many  years  and  with 
great  success.  It  can  be  seen  that  in  small  countries  it  might 
be  impossible  to  carry  out  such  a  plan  more  easily  than  in  the 
United  States,  hut  certainly  it  is  worth  trying.  It  is  hoped  that 
Mr.  Hoover,  with  his  experience  in  dealing  with  large  subjects, 
will  be  a  prominent  factor  in  establishing  the  association. 

"It  is  unfortunate  that  at  present  the  farmer  is  obliged  to 
sell  all  his  products  at  the  lowest  prices  soon  after  they  mature, 
while  he  is  obliged  to  buy  everything;  he  needs  at  the  highest 
prices.  If  the  new  system  can  hold  for  sale  all  agricultural 
products  to  meet  the  best  market  and  yet  give  the  consumers  the 
same  prices  as  at  present,  it  means  the  elimination  of  a  large 
number  of  middlemen,  and  that  is  the  precise  object  of  the 
measure.  It  should  be  thoroughly  tested,  and  everyone  should 
hope  for  its  success." 

"What  manufacturers  are  forbidden  to  do  by  the  anti-trust 
law  is  to  conspire  to  throttle  competition  and  impose  exorbitant 
prices  on  the  public,"  notes  the  Duluth  Herald.  "What  farmers 
are  permitted  to  do  by  the  new  law  is  to  cooperate  in  their 
marketing  in  t  he  hope  of  getting  living  prices  for  their  products." 
As  the  New  York  Tribune  explains: 

"Farmers,  because  of  their  number,  find  it  difficult  to  combine 
in  sill  their  products  and  to  stabilize  their  markets.  They  are 
scattered,  small  producers,  with  poor  facilities  for  carrying 
crops  over  for  a  season  or  a  part  of  a  season.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  big,  highly  organized  industries  have  systematized  produc- 
tion, distribution,  and  sales  and  can  easily  protect  themselves 
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A   STRANGE    WORLD! 


Siebel  in  the  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press. 


from  sharp  price  fluctuations.  They  can  live  within  the  anti- 
trust laws  and  yet  achieve  the  purposes  of  cooperative  market- 
ing." 

The  Cooperative  Marketing  Bill,  thinks  the  New  York  World, 
"will  tend  to  put  the  farmer  on  equal  terms  with  the  business 
interests  of  the  country,  and  as  such  is  an  excellent  thing." 
Moreover,  points  out  the  New  York  Evening  Mall — 

"It  is  not  merely  that  the  farmer  gets  less  than  he  ought  of 
what  the  consumer  pays  for  the  food  actually  reaching  the 
market.  The  farmer  also  loses  every  year  on  produce  he  is 
unable  to  market.  With  proper  organization  there  should  be 
no  such  waste  of  good  food  on  the  farms  in  times  when  people 
are  starving  in  the  city. 

"All  the  benefits  of  organized  business  will  come  the  farmer's 
way  through  properly  organized  and  operated  cooperative 
societies.  And  the  townsman  will  gain  not  only  from  the  op- 
portunity to  buy  food  cheaper  through  the  elimination  of  brokers 
who  perform  no  real  economic  service;  he  will  gain  also  from  the 
fact  that  the  farmer  will  have  more  money  to  spend  on  what  the 
town  produces." 

Even  before  the  bill  had  gone  to  the  President  for  signature  the 
American  farmer  had  begun  to  arrange  for  the  erection  of  great 
cooperative  grain  elevators  and  commission  houses  at  strategic- 
points  throughout  the  country:  The  United  States  Grain 
Growers.  Inc.,  composed  of  45,000  farmers,  arranged,  for  in- 
stance, for  the  erection  of  many  elevators  in  order  to  compete 
against  the  professional  trader  in  grain,  we  a-e  told  by  the 
Xew  York  News  Record. 

A  warning  against  allowing  the  farmer  such  wide  latitude  in 
the  conduct  of  his  business,  however,  while  the  manufacturer, 
the  coal  operator,  and  others  are  restrained  by  the  Sherman 
Anti-trust  Law,  is  issued  by  the  New  Haven  Journal-Courier, 
in  an  editorial  headed  "Legislative  Madness."  As  this  paper 
sees  it: 

"The  agricultural  interests  may  resent  the  suggestion  that 
they  would  never  act  in  restraint  of  trade  and  hold  up  the  general 
public  with  exorbitant  prices  for  their  products,  but  they  can 
not  deny  that  under  the  terms  of  the  proposed  law  the  oppor- 
tunity is  given  them  to  do  so.  There  have  been  too  many  ex- 
amples of  temptation  following  in  the  path  of  opportunity  to 
warrant  the  confidence  that  any  particular  group  is  free  from 
danger  in  that  connection." 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  also  points  out  what  it 
considers  a  danger: 

"It  would  be  an  intolerable  condition  in  this  or  any  other 
country  were  we  to  establish  a  closed  market  for  foodstuffs  by 
the  imposition  of  fabulously  high  tariff  duties  and  were  we  then 
to  proceed  to  authorize  the  absolute  establishment  of  prices  by 
farm  combinations,  yet  that  is  what  we  arc  doing.  Meantime 
the  foundation  is  being  laid  for  a  dangerous  agrarianism  of  the 
most  offensive  type.  The  farmer  can  be  a  tyrannous  master, 
as  the  methods  at  Washington  now  show." 


RED  RIVALRY  IN  RUSSIAN  RELIEF 

ARE  FUNDS  BEING  COLLECTED  in  the  United  States 
L\  for  the  Russian  Soviet  Government  by  organizations 
A.  m^  thinly  camouflaged  as  relief  agencies'/  Or  are  these 
bodies  only  supplementing,  unofficially,  the  work  of  the  Ameri- 
can Relief  Administration?  And.  even  if  the  latter  is  the  ease, 
why  waste  a  portion  of  the  funds  collected  in  additional  oxer- 
head  expenses?  Such  are  a  few  of  the  questions  prompted  by 
the  recent  report  to  President  Harding  by  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Hoover,  who.  is  also  head  of  the  American  Relief  Admin- 
istration. Under  the  pretext  of  the  collection  of  funds  for 
Russian  famine  sufferers,  we  are  told  by  the  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  Xew  York  Times,  "the  sympathizers  with 
Bolshevism  now  in  this  country  arc  being  gat  here  1  into  a  vasl 
nation-wide  organization,  to  which  Senator.-.  Governors,  Bishops, 
a  Cardinal,  and  many  other  eminent  persons  have  lent  their 
names."  "The  Russian  Red  Cross,  which  is  the  agency 
through  which  funds  raised  by  these  bodies  are  sent  to  Russia. 
is  virtually  a  semi-official  agency  of  the  Soviet  Government. '' 
further  charges  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  "the  organiza- 
tions that  are  collecting  funds  are  under  the  direction  of  men 
who  were  connected  more  or  less  closely  with  Ludwig  C.  A.  K. 
Martens,  the  unrecognized  "Ambassador'  of  the  Bolshevist 
Government,  who  was  deported  from  America  some  time  ago." 
According  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  which  is  investigating 
their  activities  in  behalf  of  Russian  relict',  the  funds  and  supplies 
which  they  collect  "are  shipped  to  Russian  Soviet  officials  for 
distribution  by  them."  Hence  the  suspicion  that  these  so-called 
relief  committees  throughout  the  United  States  are  in  reality 
Soviet  bureaus  collecting  funds  for  the  Bolshevist  Government. 

There  are  more  than  two  hundred  such  organizations  in  the 
I'nited  States,  and  they  are  "frankly  Communistic."  according 
to  Secretary  Hoover.  "Of  the  money  raised  by  the  different 
committees,  which  is  said  to  run  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars,  very  little  seems  to  have  gotten  to  Russia  as  yet." 
notes  The  Times.  Four  relief  committees  are  said  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  be  officered  and  managed  by  well-known 
Communists  or  sympathizers,  one  of  whom.  Dr.  Dubrowsky.  is 
the  successor  to  Ludwig  C.  A.  K.  Martens.  It  was  Dr.  Dubrow- 
sky, we  are  told  by  The  Times,  who  authorized  Walter  Liggett 
and  A.  W.  Riker.  of  Chicago,  to  organize  the  American  Com- 
mittee for  Russian  Famine  Relief,  and  who  advanced  an  under- 
writing fund  of  S3..j00  to  start  the  organization.  Another 
organization,  the  Red  Cross  of  Soviet  Russia,  is  said  to  have  col- 
lected SoOO.OOO  since  its  Xew  York  City  offices  were  opened 
last  September.  In  a  letter  to  Governor  Davis,  of  Idaho,  and 
in  his  report  to  the  President.  Secretary  Hoover  wrote: 

"I  understand  Dr.  Dubrowsky  states  that  all  supplies  col- 
lected  through    the    Russian    Red   Cross   are   dispatched    to    the 
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Soviel  authorities  for  distribution;  in  fact,  thai  all  supplies  so 
far  shipped  have  been  senl  to  these  authorities.  I  have  qoI  the 
slightesl  criticism  to  any  one  of  any  faith  recruiting'  suppli<  s  for 
the  famine  sufferers,  but  I  doubt  whether  all  of  the  eminent  men 
who  have  joined  your  committee  are  aware  of  the  above  lads. 
They  might  prefer  to  direct  their  support  to  such  organizations 
as  i lie  Friends'  Service  Committee  and  others,  who  are  repre- 
sented in  Russia  by  Americans  and  whose  distribution  is  direetly 
in  the  hands  of  Americans.  I 
feel  that  aid  by  Americans 
should  be  distributed  by  well- 
known  American  organizations 
in  Russia  as  a  matter  of  na- 
tional pride,  if  for  no  other 
r<  .i-on. 

■The  American  Relief  Ad- 
ministration operates  under 
agreement  with  the  Soviet 
authorities.  .  .  .  Under  this 
jagreement  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties furnish  free  all  transporta- 
tion, warehousing,  buildings 
and  currency  required  for  pay- 
ment of  Russian  staff.  Ameri- 
can personnel  is  largely  volun- 
tary and  the  whole  overhead 
is  borne  by  its  own  special 
funds  so  that  the  entire 
Congressional  authorization  is 
devoted  to  purchase  and 
transportation  without  other 
charges." 


grain  and  Ml  them  to  starve?  Why  a  desire  to  duplicate  mana- 
gerial expense  or  to  -end  money  to  Lenineand  Trotzky? 

'The  public  thinks  it  understands  for  whose  benefit  the  hat 
is  being  passed — that  solicitude  for  the  starving  is  the  thinnest 
of  camouflage. 

"  Exposure  has  come  none  too  soon." 


Mr.     Liggett,     of    Chicago, 


.  The  Secretary  then  reports 
that  the  total  resources  at  the 
command  of  the  American  Re- 
lief Administration  since  he- 
ginning  its  work  in  Russia 
amounted  to  $52,599,700.  The 
famine  is  proving  larger  than 
anticipated,  and  there  is  con- 
gestion and  delay  at  Russian 
ports  and  on  Russian  railways. 
The   free    use   of   Finnish  and 

Polish  railways,  however,  has  been  offered,  and  in  this  way 
the  distribution  of  grain  will  be  facilitated.  Nineteen  million 
persons  was  the  estimate  made  in  January  by  Dr.  Nansen  of  the 
men.  women,  and  children  suffering  for  want  of  food,  and  the 
total  population  affected  is  33,000.000.  It  is  the  greatest  famine 
the  world  ever  saw,  declares  the  Buffalo  Commercial.  The 
drought  of  last  year,  it  seems,  left  twelve  Russian  states  with 
only  69.000  tons  of  grain  to  feed  the  15,000,000  who  normally 
consumed  938.000  tons. 

"The  obvious  thing  for  Americans  to  do."  thinks  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer,  "is  to  help  the  Russian  people  through  organiza- 
tions in  the  hand-  of  Americans  whose  motives  are  beyond  sus- 
picion." 'To  help  the  Soviets  separately,"  points  out  the  Roch- 
■  -ter  Post-Express,  "is  to  help  continue  them  in  power;  to  aid 
them  to  keep  up  the  work  of  oppressing  and  starving  the  Russian 
people."  Moreover,  declares  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  "Russia 
should  help  by  disbanding,  or  at  least  reducing,  its  vast  Red 
Army."    As  the  New  York  Tribune  puts  Mr.  Hoover's  case: 

"When  Martens,  the  Soviet  Ambassador,  was  sent  home,  he 
left  behind  several  of  his  assistants.  These  have  suddenly  become 
interested  in  alms,  and  have  organized  two  hundred  collecting 
-oeieties.  Martens  baited  his  hook  with  offers  of  contracts,  hop- 
ing to  enlist  American  cupidity;  his  successors  are  fishing  with 
appeals  to  the  humanitarian  spirit  of  America. 

"The  American  Relief  Association  has  been  recognized  by  the 
Government  as  the  proper  agency  for  distributing  food  in  the 
Russian  famine  districts.  Yet  for  some  time  in  various  publica- 
tions of  radical  tendency  have  been  appearing  suspicious  adver- 
tisements asking  for  funds.  What  is  the  idea.'  If  any  one  would 
give  to  Russia's  famine  \  ictims,  why  no1  contribute  to  the  Ameri- 
can Relief  Administration?  Why  confide  money  to  a  branch  of 
the    Government  which  stript   the    Russian    peasants   of    their 
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— Shafer  in  the  Cincinnati  Post. 


however,  declares  that  "the 
American  Committee  for  Rus- 
sian Famine  Relief  has  not 
distributed  funds  through  the 
Soviet  Government,  and  dm  a 
not  intend  to  do  so."  In  a 
telegram  to  the  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times  Mr.  Liggett 
goes  on: 

"We  have  not  the  remotest 
connection  with  the  American 
Federated  Russian  Famine 
Committee,  on  whose  letter- 
head you  say  our  members' 
names  appear,  nor  any  of  its 
subsidiary  organizations. 

"The  American  Committee 
for  Russian  Famine  Relief  de- 
cided to  distribute  its  aid 
largely  through  the  Russian 
Red  Cross,  because  that  organ- 
ization has  the  same  inter- 
national standing  as  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross.  The  Russian 
Red  Cross,  moreover,  has  field 
workers  all  over  the  famine 
area  in  districts  untouched  by 
other  relief  organizations.  Sup- 
plies consigned  to  the  Russian 
Red  Cross  have  priority  of 
shipment  to  the  famine  region. 
Supplies  are  not  subject  to 
Government  control  or  inspec- 
tion. 

"The  American  Committee 
for  Russian  Famine'  Relief  rec- 
ognized, too,  that  the  Russian 
Red  Cross,  organized  in  1863,  is  no  more  controlled  by  the  Russian 
Government  than  is  the  American  Red  Cross  controlled  by  the 
Republican  Administration." 

The  attack  upon  the  relief  organizations  is  characterized  by 
the  New  York  Globe  as  "silly."  The  Departments  of  State, 
Justice  and  Commerce,  says  this  paper,  are  merely  "carrying  on 
a  private  war  with  the  Bolshevist  Government."     We  read  on: 

"It  has  been  discovered  that  men  and  women  in  sympathy 
with  the  Bolshevists  are  raising  funds  for  Russian  relief. 
That  is  not  a  wholly  amazing  discovery.  Famine  is  not  political. 
People  who  have  nothing  but  contempt  for  Communist  theories' 
are  willing  to  feed  starving  Russians.  It  certainly  is  not  sur- 
prizing, therefore,  that  those  who  approve  of  the  Messrs.  Lenine, 
Trotzky  and  company  should  also  be  sending  food  to  Russia. 

"It  is  conceivable  that  some  of  the  Bolshevist  partizans  in 
this  country  may  have  said  foolish  or  prejudiced  things.  But 
what  difference  does  that  make'.'  The  anti-Bolshevist  partizans 
are  not  less  mad.  The  vast  majority  of  the  men  and  women 
concerned  in  Russian  relief  are  thinking  about  the  hunger  of 
women,  of  little  children,  of  simple  farmers  who  are  wasting  to 
death,  and  not  about  Bolshevist  politics.  The  attack  made  upon 
these  organizations  is  consequently  as  infamous  as  it  is  absurd." 

The  New  York  World  takes  a  similar  view: 

"It  is  now  charged  that  a  few  of  the  organizations  are  manned 
by  Communist  sympathizers.  No  doubt  they  are.  It  is  charged 
that  the  Russian  Red  Cross,  affiliated  with  the  International 
Red  Cross  at  Geneva,  is  related  to  the  Soviet  Government.  No 
doubt  it  is.  But  just  where,  how,  and  why  this  constitutes  a 
plot,  it  is  hard  to  see.  For  it  is  not  charged  that  the  money  is 
used  for  anything  but  the  relief  of  needy  Russians,  and  until  that 
charge  is  made  and  proved,  it  is  no  use  hinting  that  the  Amer- 
ican Republic  is  in  danger  because  I  here  are  Russian  Bolsheviks 
here  who  are  collecting  money  for  stricken  compatriots  in  Russia." 
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The  doldrums  invariably  succeed  the  war  drums.- 
Record. 


-Columbia, 


Idle  talk  won't  put  the  men  to  work. — Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association. 

The  idea  is  that  the  bonus  will  put  the  "vet"  in  velvet. — 
Greenville  Piedmont. 

About  everything  has  been  deflated  except  the  national  gov- 
ernment.— Columbia  Record. 

Well,  trusts  may  solve  the  world  problems  if  trust  in  God  is 
one  of  them. — Fresno  Republican. 

Senator  Newberry  has  liis  Seat.  So  much  for  the  Sanctity  of 
Suffrage. — Norfolk  Virginian- Pilot. 

The  only  two  who  can  live  as  cheaply  as  one  are  a  flea  and  a 
dog. — Newspaper  Enterprise  Association. 

Little  brown  jug  and  little  town  jug  are  never  empty  the 
same  day. — Newspaper  Enterprise  Association. 

Some  one  says  that  the  year  1921  was  a  blessing  in  disguise. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  disguise,  all  right. — Charleston 
Gazette. 

If  you  chance  to  meet  a  sneezer,  swat  him  promptly  on  the 
veezer;  thus  you  stifle  his  cadenza  and  avoid  the  influenza. — 
Louisville  Times. 

The  California  climate  may  be  full  of  octogenarians,  but  at  any 
rate  the  movie  folks  out  there  don't  seem  to  go  in  for  longevity. 

— New  York  Evening  Post. 

Well,  maybe  the  ten-year  period  of  peace  guaranteed  by  the 
Pour-Power  treaty  will  pass  while  the  Senate  is  debating  its  rati- 
fication.— New  York  Tribune. 

In  the  past  six  years  94  peers,  235  baronets,  and  2,010  knights 
have  been  created  in  Great  Britain,  which  is  said  to  be  a  record. 
And  they  all  have  to  acknowledge  a  plain  mister  as  their  politi- 
cal leader. — Springfield  Repub- 
lican. 


The  United  States  appears 
to  be  placing  chief  stress  on  the 
"no"  in  Genoa. — Indianapolis 
Star. 

If  ever  we  get  ambitious  and 
start  out  to  break  a  record,  it 
will  be  the  one  the  neighbor 
plays  about  11  P.  M. — King- 
ston Whig. 

Now  that  the  armament 
race  is  stopt,  the  only  re- 
maining obstacle  to  universal 
peace  is  the  human  race. — San 
Diego  Tribune. 

Opportunity  knocks  but 
once,  and  that  may  be  the  rea- 
son it  has  a  better  reputation 
than  other  knockers. — Pasa- 
dena Evening  Post. 

It  is  really  encouraging  the 
way  diplomats  turn  at  last  to 
the  sensible  thing  after  every 
darn-fool  scheme  has  failed. 
— Winnipeg  Free  Press. 

As  we  understand  it,  the 
wreck  of  civilization  will  follow 
immediately  if  any  European 
nation  is  denied  whatever  she  is 
demanding. — Kitchener  Record. 

A  judge  rules  that  a  wife 
is  worth  $S,000.  At  that  rate, 
the  doughboy  on  the  Rhine 
will  soon  collect  our  share  of 
i  lie  indemnity.  —  Sherbrooke 
Record. 
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SOMEBODY'S  GOT  TO  LAY  DOWN'  THE  BUNDLE  LONG 
ENOUGH  TO  OPEN  THE  DOOR. 

Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 


The  dry  waive  shows  signs  of  becoming  permanent. — Columbia 
Record. 

The  real  crime  wave  is   the  failure  of  juries  to  convict .      Grt  <  n- 

ville  Piedmont. 

Will  the  Senate  O.  K.  the  treaties  or  give  them  the  K.  O.' — 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

What  the  tax  experts  should  do  is  to  devise  a  method  of  pain- 
less extraction. — Columbia  Record. 

There  are  exceptions'  to  all  rules — especially  the  British  rule. — 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association. 

If  you  drink  enough  moonshine,  you  won't  see  the  sunshine. — 
Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

Mexico  is  discussing  a  prohibition  law;  but  not  as  much  as  we 
are. — Newspaper  Enterprise  A ssociaiion. 

Thkre  are  three-year-old  children  in  Mexico  now  who  have 
never  seen  a  war. — New  York  Tribune. 

And  so  the  earth  is  losing  speed.  Well,  that  sounds  hopeful. 
Perhaps  it  is  on  the  up-grade. — Birmingham  News. 

An  eye-specialist  says  green  quiets  the  nerves.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  green  backs. —  Fort  Smith  Southwest  American. 

The  only  difference  between  stumbling-blocks  and  stepping- 
stones  is  in  the  way  you  use  them. — Seas  pa  per  Enterprise  Asso- 
ciation. 

Two-cent  stamps  are  now  being  counterfeited,  but  marks, 
crowns  and  rubles  are  apparentlj'  still  out  of  danger. — Springfield 
Republican. 

Professor  Fisher  admits  now  that  Germany  isn't  making 
ersatz  gold.  She  is  still  making  ersatz  promises,  however. — • 
New  York  Tribune. 

The  new  income  tax  blanks  are  easier  to  fill  out  than  the  old 

ones,  but  it  is  still  as  hard  as 
ever  to  fill  out  the  checks  to 
accompany  them.  —  Nashville 
Southern  Lumberman. 

Next  wrar  might  not  impose 
such  heavy  burdens  on  us.  We 
might  have  the  luck  to  lose  it. 
— Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  Government  has  adopt- 
ed a  new  design  on  the  dol- 
lar. Every  tax  law  it's -passed 
has  done  that. — Manila  Bul- 
letin. 

MaYBE  after  ten  years  .Japan 
will  have  everything  nailed 
down,  and  then  we  won't  need 
a  naval  base  in  the  Pacific.'anv- 
way. — Edmonton   J  our  no!. 

H0B8E-POWEB  has  been  suffi- 
ciently developed  in  the  motor. 
What  we  need  now  is  the  de- 
velopment of  a  little  horse 
sense  in  the  driver. — Baltimore 
S  u  n . 

A  very  marked  difference 
between  the  Harding  treaties 
and  -the  Wilson  treaties  lies 
in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Harding 
knows  his  Senate. — New  York 
Telegraph. 

Germany  was  militaristic 
because  she  called  a  treaty  a 
scrap  of  paper;  Prance  is  mili- 
taristic because  she  wishes  to 
keep  another  treaty  from  being 
a  scrap  of  paper. — Long  B< 
7'i  legram. 
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STRIKE   DUTY   AT   THE   CARNATIC   MILL  IN   MADRAS 


Troopers  guarding  the  entrance  to  a  big  manufacturing  plant  in  Madras,  where  labor  troubles  are  part  of  the  general  disturbances  in  India,  and 
where  the  situation  is  "regarded  as  so  menacing   that  all  Europeans  are  being  enrolled  as  special  constables  by  order  of  the  Government." 

Madras  dispatches  say  also  that  the  constables  are  armed  with  military  rifles  and  ammunition. 


BRITAIN'S  PERIL  IN  INDIA 


THE  HORROR  OF  AN  INDIA  left  by  the  cowardice  of 
Great  Britain  to  its  own  bitter  dissensions  must  be 
averted  at  any  cost,  say  some  English  writers  in  ap- 
proving the  policy  of  stern  repression  inaugurated  to  cope  with 
the  Non-Co-operative  leader  Gandhi,  who  it  is  said  is  working 
hand  in  glove  with  the  Moslem  rebels.  His  work  must  be 
stopt  at  once,  for  he  can  "no  longer  plead  that  he  does  not 
intend  bloodshed,"  writes  one  British  correspondent  in  India, 
and  the  Government  of  that  country  is  "right  at  least  in  dealing 
with  him  as  an  avowed  and  dangerous  rebel  committed  to  a 
policy  of  forcible  expulsion  of  the  English  from  this  land."  The 
first  sign  of  Britain's  strong  arm,  we  arc  told,  was  the  order  of 
the  Indian  Government  for  the  arrest  of  Mahatma  K.  Gandhi, 
because,  as  the  India  Office  stated  in  an  official  communication 
to  the  London  press,  of  his  "campaign  of  civil  disobedience" 
and  his  recent  manifesto  which  "no  government  could  discuss, 
much  less  accept."  Yet  India  is  gradually  to  take  her  place  as 
a  partner  in  the  British  commonwealth  of  nations,  probably  as 
a  federation  of  provinces,  we  read  in  cabled  reports  of  a  speech 
by  the  Secretary  for  India,  E.  S.  Montagu,  who  is  quoted  further 
as  saying: 

"We  are  in  favor  of  'swaraj,'  as  they  call  it,  within  the  Empire. 
We  will  lead  them  there  in  the  only  way  we  believe  they  can  be 
successfully  led  there.  It  is  pathetic  that  those  disturbing  the 
peace  in  India  to-day  bear  on  the  forefront  of  their  banner  the 
demand  for  precisely  the  same  'swaraj,'  or  self-government, 
but  they  think  they  can  get  it  faster  by  revolution. 

"It  is  by  evolution,  not  revolution,  that  progress  is  possible; 
therefore  there  is  no  way  of  dealing  with  their  efforts  except  by 
the  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  law  and  tin;  severe  repression 
of  those  seeking  to  disturb  it." 

Meanwhile,  American  newspapers  publish  a  statement  issued 
by  Dr.  Sarat  Mukerji,  National  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Friends  of  Freedom  for  India  (New  York),  in  which  we  read: 

"Indian  Nationalists  are  enrolling  themselves  by  Ihousands 
as  volunteers  as  a  challenge  to  the  British  Government 's  threat 
of  stern  repression.  Mr.  Gandhi's  lerms  of  peace,  which  include 
the  evacuation  of  Syria  by  the  French,  and  of  Egypl    by  the 


British,  and  of  the  immediate  departure  of  the  entire  British 
Army  from  India,  were  considered  impossible  by  the  British 
Government.  As  a  result  the  entire  program  of  Non-Co-opera- 
tion,  including  boycott  of  British  goods,  civil  disobedience  and 
nonpayment  of  taxes  is  put  into  force  among  the  masses." 

Additional  evidence  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation  in  India 
appears  in  a  speech  delivered  by  the  British  Governor  of  Bengal, 
and  reported  in  an  Indian  dispatch  to  the  London  Daily  Chronicle, 
in  which  he  said : 

"Tt  would  be  the  height  of  unwisdom  to  close  one's  eyes  to 
the  gravity  of  the  situation  with  which  not  the  Government 
only  but  society  in  the  widest  meaning  of  that  term  is  now  faced. 
It  seems  desirable  to  call  attention  to  this  because  there  still 
appear  to  be  quite  a  number  of  people  who  in  spite  of  all  that  has 
happened,  in  spite  of  the  resort  to  violence  which  has  character- 
ized the  Non-Co-operation  movement  in  Malabar,  Nalegaon, 
Giridih,  Aligarh,  Bombay,  and  many  other  places,  have  not  yet 
grasped  the  seriousness  or  nearness  of  the  danger  with  which 
the  country  is  threatened." 

The  Daily  Chronicle's  correspondent,  who  writes  from  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  camp,  at  Gwalior,  India,  declares  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  "up  to  the  present  the  terms  employed  by  both  sides 
in  this  contest  of  law  against  anarchy  have  been  either  cumber- 
some or  misleading."  Nothing  has  helped  the  cause  of  Gandhi 
more  in  England,  this  correspondent  avers,  than  the  apparently 
innocuous  air  of  such  words  as  "volunteers,"  and  "Non-Co-opera- 
tors." We  are  told  that  "mass  civil  disobedience"  would  be 
better  understood  throughout  the  English-speaking  world  had 
the  homely  word  "rebellion"  been  used  from  the  beginning, 
and  this  informant  adds:  "In  future  let  us  call  a  spade  a  spade, 
for  only  by  abandonment  of  these  pernicious  euphemisms  can 
the  reality  of  the  situation  here  find  its  right  place  among  the 
many  crises  which  now  threaten  our  work  and  well-being  in 
the  new  constitutions  of  our  imperial  life."  But  this  writer's 
dispatch  becomes  most  interesting  when  he  suggests  that  "only 
by  a  final  and  honorable  settlement  with  Turkey  can  sedition 
in   India  be  crusht  out";  everything  he  has  witnessed  during 
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the  past,  year  in  India  tends  to  confirm  this  view,  and  he  con- 
tinues: 

"But  as  that  settlement  still  suffers  postponement  after  post- 
ponement, a  second  and  equally  vital  need  has  forced  its  way  to 
the  front — the  need  so  to  handle  the  Indian  situation  that  when 
at  last  friendly  relations  are  established  with  the  chief  Moslem 
Government  the  opportunity  for  reaping  the  benefits  of  the 
settlement  shall  not  have  passed.  .  .  . 

"In  some  respects  India  is  as  far  away  from  home  as  in  the 
days  of  the  East  India  Company.  In  spite  of  cables  and  steam- 
ships it  takes  almost  as  long  as  then  for  those  in  England  to 
realize  the  processes  which  from  month  to  month  are  changing 
the  nature  of  sedition  here. 

"It  was  true  a  year  ago  that  Hindu  and 'Moslem  agitators 
were  equally  pressing  their  methods  of  rebellion  upon  the  popula- 
tion of  India,  and  it  was  true  that  the  particular  grievances  of 
each — the  Khalifat  question  and  Punjab  memories  respectively 
— still  bulked  largely  among  the  real  causes  of  discontent.  To- 
day, however,  from  end  to  end  of  the  peninsula  it  is  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Moslems  that  the  authorities  look  for  the  prime 
cause  of  each  succeeding  trouble,  and  it  is  no  longer  either 
guardianship  of  the  holy  places  or  vengeance  for  Amritsar  that 
stir    deepest  antagonism  among  our  enemies. 

Gandhi  to-day  is  merely  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mohammedan  rebels  whom  nothing  but  express  disavowal  of 
their  objects  and  methods  by  their  coreligionists  friendly  to 
Britain  can  convert,  or  at  least  dishearten. 

"Above  all,  the  blind  confidence  at  home  that  in  the  long  run 
the  present  unholy  alliance  between  Hindu  and  Moslem  must 
break  down  needs  to  be  disturbed.  It  will  break  down,  but 
without  strong  action  now  it  will  break  down  too  late." 

This  writer  goes  on  to  relate  that  one  of  Gandhi's  most  notori- 
ous Moslem  colleagues  confessed  to  him  in  person  that  what  the 
Mohammedan  agitators  aim  at  is  nothing  less  than  "a  sovereign 
State  of  India,"  and  he  proceeds: 

"'A  Mohammedan  State  of  India?'  I  queried.  'Of  course,' 
said  he. 

"I  suggested  that  under  any  principle  of  self-determination  the 
Hindus  enormously  outnumbered  the  Moslems. 

" 'The  Hindus!'  he  burst  out.  'You  leave  us  to  deal  with  the 
Hindus.    We  are  a  fighting  race.    We  have  the  tradition  of  em- 
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A  BRITISH    CARTOONIST'S  VIEW   OF  GANDHI. 

— The  Looker-On  (Calcutta). 
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THE  GREAT  QUESTION   ABOUT   INDIA. 
"Will  he  be  able  to  lift  it?" 

— The  Looker-On  (Calcutta;. 


pire.  We  have  behind  us  the  whole  strength  of  Islam  outside 
India.    You  leave  the  Hindus  to  us.' 

"No  comment  is  necessary  except  that  there  is  not  a  Moslem 
in  India  in  whose  heart  this  grandiose  scheme,  should  British  rule 
be  removed,  does  not  find  an  echo. 

"Perhaps  it  should  be  added  that,  tho  Gandhi  can  not  be 
ignorant  of  this  aspiration,  he  continues  to  work  with  the  Mo- 
hammedan agitators.  The  truth  is  that  each  side  is  firmly  con- 
vinced that  it  is  making  use  of  the  other  to  pull  chestnuts  out  of 
the  fire,  and  than  this  there  can  be  no  more  certain  cause  of  a 
fearful  clash  between  the  two  faiths  and  an  ultimate  internecine 
catastrophe  which  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  imperial  dis- 
aster we  are  in  honor  bound  to  prevent." 

A  special  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  says 
that  authoritative  information  shows  every  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  in  India  to  meet  Moderate  opinion,  and  "where 
there  is  any  reason  for  thinking  that  action  has  been  unnecessariby 
severe,  steps  have  been  taken  to  remove  the  cause  of  complaint, 
and  care  is  used  to  differentiate  between  those  who  are  merely 
tools  in  the  hands  of  the  Extremists  and  those  who  are  prime 
movers  in  any  disturbance."  To  some  extent  this  policy  of 
"greater  discrimination"  has  had  a  good  effect,  we  are  told,  but 
"it  has  not  evoked  as  yet  all  the  support  that  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  Moderates.''  Somewhat  different  is  the  view 
of  the  Bombay  correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  who 
writes: 

"The  Moderates  were  triumphantly  aware  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  Indian  Legislatures  had  already  justified  the  first  in- 
stalment of  self-government,  and  frankly  jubilant  because  they 
had  chosen  the  better  part.  The  abler  end  more  reasonable 
Extremists  were  watching  the  Moderates'  growing  power  with  a 
mixture  of  chagrin  and  envy.  The  Kemalist  victories  and 
Franco-Turkish  Treaty  foreshadowed  redress  of  the  Khalifat 
wrongs  and  a  change  of  temper  in  the  British  Cabinet.  The 
Non-Cooperators  had  no  more  cards  to  throw  on  the  table. 
Their  exchequer,  moral  and  monetary,  was  bankrupt  and  a  seri- 
ous schism  at  the  annual  Congress  imminent. 

"All  these  dangers  to  the  movement  were  averted  by  the 
arrests.  Suddenly  the  Executive,  without  consulting  any  part.v 
leaders,  or  the  councilors  themselves,  embarked  on  a  policy  of 
drastic,  if  legitimate,  repression,  using  as  its  instrument  the 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1908  and  Seditious  Meetings' 
Act.  two  measures  already  condemned  by  the  Repressive  Mea- 
sures Commission,  tho  actually  still  on  the  statute-book.  .  .  . 
Yel  Indian^  of  c\ei\  shade  of  opinion  rushed  into  one  camp  to 
attack  the  Government." 
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AMERICA'S  "MORTGAGE"  ON  EUROPE 

TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  is  considered  too  brief  a  period 
for  complete  repayment  of  the  Allied  debt  even  by  cer- 
tain British  financial  experts,  while  in  France  the  feel- 
ing is  wide-spread  that  Uncle  Sam  as  a  money-lender  is  entirely 
too  severe  in  the  terms  of  his  "mortgage  on  Europe."     A  Brit- 


ALL  EUROPE    WANTS   HIM    IN   THIS   KuLE. 

Uncle  Sam:     "What  part  can  I  play  in  your  production?" 
Marianne:    "Why — you  play  the  American  billionaire,  of  course. 

— La  Victoire  (Paris). 


ish  argument  that,  it  is  said,  must  be  plain  to  American  bankers, 
is  recorded  by  Mr.  Arthur  \V.  Kiddy,  Financial  Editor  of  the 
London  Morning  Post,  and  it  maintains  that  "even  under  ordi- 
nary conditions  any  Government  raising  large  foreign  loans 
would  require  a  longer  period  for  amortization,  let  alone  trans- 
actions running  into  almost  thousands  of  millions."  Yet  the 
London  financial  district,  he  writes  in  his  cable  letter  to  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  recognizes  the  old-time  propensity  of  our 
Government  for  making  out  rosy  pictures  of  the  future,  instead 
of  facing  facts;  and  it  believes  that  the  best  tonic  for  all  sec- 
tions of  our  community  is  a  clear  and  stern  recognition  of  our 
war  losses  and  the  necessity  for  economy  and  hard  work."  The 
idea  behind  the  Genoa  Conference  may  be  excellent,  this  Brit- 
ish expert  remarks,  "but  nine-tenths  of  the  remedies  suggested 
could  be  applied  by  each  individual  government  without  mov- 
ing a  mile  from  its  own  domains."  He  tells  us  further  that 
British  financiers  would  like  the  scheme  for  repayment  to  take 
some  form  through  which  "bonds  could  be  marketed  in  England 
from  time  to  time,  thereby  giving  British  investors  an  oppor- 
tunity of  converting  external  into  internal  obligations." 

To  the  P'rench  view,  as  indicated  by  the  semi-official  Paris 
Temps,  the  settlement  of  the  American  debt  in  capital  and 
interest,  is  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  settlement  of  the  rep- 
arations debt.  Consequently  a  choice  between  several  methods 
has  to  be  made,  and  the  principal  of  these  are  two,  namely: 

"Either  arrangements  for  settling  the  American  debt  must  be 
adjourned  until  it  is  definitely  known  how  the  reparations  debt 
will  be  recovered,  or  else  if  the  United  States  maintain  her  de- 
n-ion to  collect  interest  and  demand  full  repayment  of  the  capital 
in  twenty-five  years  all  measures  must  be  taken  us  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  secure  payment  of  the  German  debt  in  the  same  con- 


ditions with  interest  on  the  total  and  full  acquittal  in  twenty- 
five  years. 

"The  measures  which  will  probably  have  to  be  taken  against 
Germany  to  do  this  may  be  contrary  to  the  more  tolerant  policy 
which  we  have  supported.  But  we  hope  that  if  the  attitude  of 
the  American  Government  makes  it  necessary  the  United  States 
Army  will  contribute  to  their  enforcement,  and  that  it  will 
contribute  in  proportion  as  the  money  recovered  from  Germany 
is  destined  to  pay  the  United  States." 

To  this  influential  Paris  paper  the  moment  seems  opportune  for 
recalling  some  past  mistakes  of  American  policy  in  these  words: 

"At  the  close  of  the  war  the  United  States  could  have  assumed 
the  financial  direction  of  the  world.  She  had  only  at  that 
moment  to  take  into  account  the  fact  which  is  now  being 
forced  on  her:  Recovery  of  the  Allied  debt  to  America  is  impos- 
sible unless  the  Allies  recover  the  reparations  debt  from  Germany. 

"If  these  two  debts  had  been  combined  three  years  ago  the 
United  States  would  have  ranked  among  the  direct  creditors 
of  Germany.  Her  presence  would  have  discouraged  those 
Germans  who  have  preached  non-fulfilment  of  the  treaty. 
Further,  as  the  United  States  would  have  had  an  immediate 
interest  in  making  Germany  pay,  she  might  have  extended  the 
credit  which  would  have  made  Germany  solvent.  Europe 
would  have  been  kept  in  a  state  of  economic  convalescence,  and 
the  wheat  of  the  American  farmer  would  have  sold  more  largely. 

"The  United  States  has  followed  the  opposite  policy.  She 
has  withdrawn  from  European  questions,  and  Europe  has  pain- 
fully fallen  into  the  quarrels  which  come  from  empty  pockets." 

The  London  Statist  believes  that  cooperation  with  Europe 
' '  will  certainly  not  be  forthcoming  from  the  United  States  while 
expenditure  on  armaments  by  European  countries,  which  profess 
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A    GERMAN-SWISS   VIEW. 

Europe:     "Uncle  Sam!      Help,  Help!" 

Uncle  Sam:     "Sorry,  I  can't.      Don't  you  see  my  hands  are  in  my 
pockets"  '  — Nebelspalter  (Zurich). 


their  inability  to  balance  their  budgets,  continues  to  be  on  a  big 
scale."  Yet  it  admits  that  current  military  expenditure  in 
Europe  is  "to  a  large  extent  unavoidable,  "and  consequently  it  ob- 
serves that  the  "Washington  decisions  provide  only  a  very  partial 
remedy,  and  something  much  more  drastic  in  the  way  of  retrench- 
ment is  needed,  as  a  preliminary  to  general  reconstruction." 
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RUSSIA  RESENTS  "COLONIZATION" 

A  NY  ATTEMPT  on  the  part  of  the  Allied  Powers  or  of 
f\  Germany  or  of  both  forces  together  to  capitalize  Rus- 
X  _JL  sia's  weakened  condition  will  be  met  by  passive  resistance 
in  which  she  is  ready  to  sacrifice  the  greater  part  of  her  popula- 
tion. Such  is  the  declaration  of  the  Soviet  Russian  leaders, 
Messrs.  Lenine,  Krassin,  Chicherin,  as  quoted  by  a  Russian 
correspondent  of  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  who  tells  us  that  Rus- 
sia's leaders  will  go  to  Genoa  determined  not  to  permit  co- 
operative employment  of  Allied  and  German  capital  in  Russia, 
nor  will  they  allow  Russia  to  become  an  Allied  colony,  as  they 
believe  she  would  become,  if  foreign  money  poured  into  the 
country  under  the  conditions  proposed  to  them.  This  German 
correspondent  reports  further  that  if  Germany  found  herself 
decisively  bound  to  the  Western  Powers,  Russia,  tho  thereby 
subjected  to  the  severest  privation,  would  continue  fco  drag  on 
in  self-imposed  isolation  until  the  general  economic  situation 
forced  the  rest  of  the  world  to  be  moderate  toward  her.  This 
informant  relates  further  that  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Walter 
Rathenau  as  Germany's  Foreign  Minister  has  sharply  called  I  he 
attention  of  Moscow  to  the  attitude  of  Germatn  and  of  the 
Allies  toward  Russia. 

In  Czecho-Slovakia  the  Premier  and  Foreign  Minister  Edward 
Benes,  gives  us  information  through  the  Prager  Presae  about 
the  various  companies  that  have  been  organized  for  the  Russian 
business  development  that,  Messrs.  Lenine  &  Co.  frown  upon. 
Certain  German  capitalists  have  enterprises  under  way  and 
there  are  international  consortium's,  either  Anglo-German  or 
American,  which  are  preparing  to  enter  Russia  for  trade  purposes. 
He  tells  us  further  that  there  is  great  haste  among  all  these 
business,  circles  and  a  nervous  anxiety  to  secure  commercial 
treaties,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  some  uncertainty  about 
what  political  policy  will  be  adopted   toward   the  country.     As 
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THE   GREAT   BUSINESS   OPPORTUNITY    IN    RUSSIA. 

— Eteniiuj  News  (London). 


to  Czecho-Slovakia 's  policy,  he  maintains  that  it  is  more  liked 
than  ever  by  Western  Europe,  and  goes  on  to  say: 

"  We  have  persistently  opposed  military  intervention,  for  we 
wero  convinced  that  Russia  can  be  helped  only  through  a  long 
and  painful  policy  of  reconstruction,  engineered  chiefly  through 
broad  economic  intervention.  Two  years  ago  we  outlined  the 
idea  of  economic  intervention  iu  Russia,  which  should  be  bound 


up  with  certain  efforts  non-political  in  character,  and  having  as 
their  sole  aim  the  repatriation  of  war  prisoners.  Following  this 
repatriation,  there  should  have  come  economic  order  and  re- 
ciprocal interchange  of  trade  missions  between  the  two  countries. 
When  the  recent  famine  overtook  Russia,  we  endeavored  to  stir 
up  a,  mighty  international  movement  into  Russia  to  help  the  great 
masses  of  the  population.     The  object  of  this  movement  was  to 


THE  LEAGUE  RUSSIA  WANTS. 
If  only  the  Genoa  conference  would  establish  a  League  of  Rations." 

— La  Democratie  Nouvelle  (Paris). 


open  Russia  to  Europe;  for  it  is  clear  to  us  now,  as  it  has  always 
been  clear,  that  the  only  way  to  reconstruct  Russia  is  to  have 
Europe  in  person  at  Moscow,  to  control  the  economic  Russian 
system,  Russian  foreign  policy,  and  the  Russian  Soviet  army, 
Soviet  propaganda  and  the  secret  police,  and  all  this  in  combina- 
tion with  an  intensive  economic  penetration  from  all  parts  of 
Europe.  This  is  and  can  be  the  only  way  to  help  Russia,  and 
without  it  the  eventual  fall  of  the  Soviet  regime  would  benefit 
nothing  and  no  one." 

Such  has  been  the  aim  of  Czecho-Slovak  policy  toward  Russia, 
for  it  has  wished  to  bring  an  end  to  Russia's  martyrdom  and  to 
set  the  country  on  its  feet  without  interfering  with  her  domestic 
concerns,  says  Mr.  Benes,  who  holds  that  this  is  the  only  policy 
toward  Russia  that  can  possibly  succeed.     We  read  then: 

"The  development  of  Russia's  internal  situation  has  gone  so 
far  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  mistake  the  impending  trans- 
formation of  the  regime  of  Soviets  into  a  normal  regime  of  co- 
operation between  the  various  political,  economic  and  social 
classes.  Serious  observers  of  the  Russian  situation  are  now  not 
interested  in  the  question  whether  the  Soviet  Government  must 
collapse  or  not,  whether  Lenine  or  Trotzky  will  remain  in  power 
or  not,  or  whether  the  course  of  events,  rapid  or  leisurely,  in- 
clines toward  the  Left  or  toward  the  Right.  To-day  we  are 
much  farther  advanced,  for  we  are  not  interested  in  such  mat- 
ters, but  in  the  concerns  of  millions  of  needy  human  beings,  and 
we  wish  to  have  Russia  til  into  the  framework  of  the  general 
policy  of  the  world  and  its  economic  coordination.  As  soon  as 
all  effort  is  bound  up  in  this  common  task,  litigious  questions 
about  regimes  and  personalities  will  quietly  resolve  themselves 
automatically." 

It  is  to  Russia's  own  interest  that  such  an  understanding  of 
the  country  become  international.  Minister  Benes  adds,  and  it 
does  not  mean  more  than  that  international  opinion  should  inter- 
vene actively  in  the  political  and  economic  development  of 
Russia.  Thus  the  Russian  people  would  cease  to  suffer,  and  all 
classes  would  regain  the  place  that  is  their  due. 
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THE  SHRINKING  PACIFIC 

A  FABLED  OCEAN  full  of  dim  distances  and  lonely 
dwelling-places  and  strange  peoples,  such  was  the  Pacific 
to  the  forefathers  of  the  Europeans  of  but  a  few  removes, 
and  to-day  their  descendants  see  it  shrinking  before  their  very 
eyes.  This  is  the  thought  of  a  contributor  to  the  Auckland 
Weekly  News,  who  recalls  that  in  those  days  the  voyager  from 
Europe  looked  into  its  weird  mystery  with  fascination,  "musing 
upon  its  invitation  to  travel  and  trade,  yet  not  so  intrepid  as  to 
venture  his  hopes  across  its  waters."  Men  thought  of  it  as  the 
birthplace  of  the  moon,  we  are  reminded,  and  gave  it  a  name 
which  testified  they  had  never  pushed  far  into  the  wastes  they 
pictured  as  tranquil  in  contrast  to  the  better  known  Atlantic. 
But  row  it  takes  on  the  character  of  "an  inland  lake,  bordered 
by  peoples  who  arrange  the  courtesies  of  traffic  upon  it,  and  use 
its  islands  as  stepping-stones,"  and  we  read: 

"  Up  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  virtually 
unknown  of  Europe.  The  peoples  upon  its  northwestern  shore 
had  been  visited  by  adventurous  missionaries  and  traders,  who 
found  their  way  thither  by  land  routes  perilously  trodden  out 
of  old.  The  road  to  India,  and  so  to  what  was  then  really  the 
Far  East,  lay  not  yet  past  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  few 
European  keels  had  touched  the  waters  that  Polynesian  canoes 
traversed.  But  the  romantic  venturings  of  those  days  were 
the  forerunners  of  the  expeditions  of  definite  discovery  and 
scientific  intent,  by  which  the  eighteenth  century  was  marked. 
Colonization  followed.  Trade  grew.  Across  and  across  the 
stretches  of  the  newly  known  ocean  the  routes  of  travel  threaded.  " 

Then  came  into  the  Pacific  the  influence  of  international 
politics,  we  are  told,  and  soon  the  South  Seas  as  well  as  the 
waters  of  the  Far  East,  were  the  scenes  of  national  rivalries. 
The  struggles  of  the  West,  "reverberated  in  the  Pacific  with 
growing  clearness*'  all  down  the  nineteenth  century  and  on  to 
the  days  of  the  World  War.  In  that  terrible  clash  of  arms,  it 
"lay  within  the  arena,  and  altho  not  central,  was  shaken  and 
spattered  by  the  fray."     The  writer  recalls  that 

"  The  Pacific  as  the  nineteenth  century  knew  it  was  the  concern 
chiefly  of  four  nations — -Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Ger- 
many and  Japan.  The  activities  of  others  were  less  momentous 
and  prominent.  Holland  had  long-standing  interests  in  the 
adjacent  East  Indies.  France  had  intervened  with  force  of 
arms  in  Mexico,  and  snatched  New  Caledonia  from  under  the 
very  nose  of  Britain;  and  between  these  two  extremes  was  medi- 
tating seizures  of  territory.  But  it  was  German  aggression 
that  counted  for  most  in  this  new  development. 

"As  the  eeniury*s  last  quarter  dawned,  Germany's  policy  of 
world  dominion  found  expression.  The  Bismarck  Archipelago 
was  seized.  Xew  Guinea  and  the  two  large  islands,  annexed  by 
Carteret  for  George  III.  before  Captain  Cook  explored  the 
Pacific  Xew  Britain  and  New  Ireland — were  soon  flying  the 
German  Hag.  Bismarck,  who  had  played  upon  British  anxieties 
over  Egypt,  where  France  was  then  fomenting  trouble,  in  securing 
Britain's  acquiescence  in  these  annexations,  affected  at  first  not 
to  understand  Australian  protests  against  them.  Becoming 
imprest  by  their  vehemence  he  put  against  them  the  weight  of 
popular  feeling  in  Germany.  He  had  forsworn  the  views  that  as 
'a  no-colony  man'  he  aforetime  propounded,  and  was  eager  for 
colonial  expansion  at  all  costs.  Mr.  Charles  Lowe,  his  biographer, 
states  that  so  far  as  Australian  opposition  was  concerned,  "he 
denied  the  right  of  the  Australians  to  apply  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
to  their  Polynesian  neighborhood,  and  thus  it  was  that  he  came 
to  characterize  the  due  regard  of  England  for  the  cohesion  cf  her 
great  Empire  as  wanton  obstruction  to  the  colonial  expansion 
of  Germany.'  " 

Japan  came  to  the  fore  in  the  course  of  events,  and  Germany 
sedulously  opposed  this  new  claimant  for  a  place  in  the  Pacific, 
and  the  writer  points  out  that  "along  with  Russia  and  France, 
Germany  succeeded  in  robbing  Japan  of  the  fruits  of  victory  over 
<  hina."  It  is  recalled  that  Wilhelm  I  \  made  much  of  the  Japa- 
:i> ■-<  menace  to  civilization,  with  t  he  "made-in-Germany  phrase," 
"Yellow  Peril."  At  the  close  of  the  century  Kiao-chao  was 
obtained  from  China  and  established  as  a  German  naval  station 


at  Japan's  front  door.  The  writer  reminds  us  that  then  the 
German  High  Seas  Meet  came  into  being,  and  gives  a  picture  of  the 
Bismarck  method  as  follows: 

"  Bismarck's  acknowledgment  of  his  policy  in  acquiring  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  was  frankly  phrased:  'I  wished  to  acquire  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  because  unless  we  had  that  province  we  could  not 
hope  to  have  a  German  fleet.  It  was  a  question  of  national  dig- 
nity that  in  case  of  need  Germany  should  be  able  to  hold  her 
own  against  a  second-rate  navy.  Formerly  we  had  no  fleet.  I 
should  consider  it  an  exaggeration  for  Germany  to  compete  with 
the  French  or  English  navies;  however,  we  must  be  strong  enough 
on  the  sea  to  be  able  to  deal  with  those  second-rate  Powers  which 
we  can  not  get  at  by  land.'  So  Japan's  claim  to  be  a  Power  in 
the  Pacific  was  made  an  excuse  for  Germany's  naval  program, 
which  had  (as  the  years  inexorably  proved)  even  a  wider  aim  than 
Bismarck's  words  acknowledged. 

"  How  he  meant  to  uphold  the  national  dignity,  and  to  hold  his 
own  against  second-rate  Powers  was  specifically  instanced  in  his 
charge  to  the  expeditionary  force  that  left  Kiel  for  China  at  the 
time  of  the  Boxer  rebellion.  'When  you  meet  the  foe  you  will 
defeat  him.  No  quarter  will  be  given,  no  prisoners  taken.  Let 
all  who  fall  into  your  hands  be  at  your  mercy.  Just  as  the  Huns  a 
thousand  years  ago,  under  the  leadership  of  Attila,  gained  a  repu- 
tation in  virtue  of  which  they  still  live  in  historical  tradition,  so 
may  the  name  of  Germany  become  known  in  such  a  manner  in 
China  that  no  Chinaman  will  ever  again  dare  to  look  askance  at 
a  German.'  Chinese  statesmen  have  declared  that  on  the  road 
between  Tien-tsin  and  Peking  the  Germans  hardly  left  a  dog  alive 
on  the  blood-drenched  road.  Bismarck  succeeded  even  better 
than  he  intended.  He  would  have  no  Chinaman  look  askance  for 
evermore  at  a  German;  since  then  no  self-respecting  Chinaman 
has  wanted  to  look  upon  a  German  at  all." 

In  this  spirit  Germany  entered  into  the  politics  of  the  Far 
East  and  of  the  Pacific  that  it  bordered,  says  this  writer,  who 
points  out  in  fairness  that  not  everything  Germany  did  was  so 
ill  done  as  its  treatment  of  the  Chinese.  Nevertheless,  the 
subjugation  of  the  second-rate  nations  was  "an  integral  part  of 
the  German  expansion  policy,"  and    he   adds: 

'  The  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Japan  foiled  the  Bis- 
marckian  purpose,  and  his  Emperor's  subsequent  bullying  of 
the  'yellow'  peoples  give  an  unintended  impetus  to  a  union  of 
the  nations  settled  upon  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Germany 
missed,  through  overreaching,  the  opportunity  of  taking  a  cred- 
itable part  in  the  ultimate  settlement  of  the  Pacific ;  and  the  pact 
that  now  comes  from  the  conference  at  Washington,  a  settle- 
ment of  Pacific  problems  that  promises  to  be  stable  and  practi^ 
cable,  significantly  has  no  place  for  the  Power  with  the  mailed 
fist.  More  significantly  still,  the  nations  that  Germany  con- 
demned are  given  'national  dignity'  such  as  he  could  never  have 
contemplated  with  complaisance.  Japan  joins,  not  as  a  'second- 
rate'  power  exactly,  with  the  three  great  nations  of  the  recent 
alliance  against  the  Prussian  attempt  to  place  'Deutschland 
fiber  Alles,'  while  China,  which  was  to  be  Germany's  boot- 
black, is  given  honorable  undertakings  of  security  and  happiness. 

"  Thus  has  the  dwindling  Pacific,  growing  in  importance  as  it 
has  shrunk  in  mystery,  become  the  scene  of  a  great  achievement 
in  international  politics.  Once  as  a  horizonless  expanse  it  was 
enveloped  in  a  haze  of  mysterious  legend.  It  became  the  arena 
of  eager  enmities.  Now,  by  virtue  of  the  new  covenant  of  peace, 
it  has  become  the  council  table  across  which  the  great  nations  of 
the  earth  shake  hands." 

One  danger  spot  to  political  navigation  in  the  Pacific  still 
remains  visible  to  certain  Japanese  newspapers,  and  this  is  what 
the  Tokyo  Yomiuri  calls  the  "discriminatory  treatment  accorded 
to  Japanese  residents  in  California"  and  the  violation  of  their 
property  rights."    On  this  point  it  remarks: 

"In  the  reservations  in  the  quadruple  entente  treaty,  the 
United  States  intends  to  exclude  the  application  of  the  treaty  to 
these  questions  on  the  ground  that  they  should  be  dealt  with  as 
matters  relating  to  her  internal  administration.  So  the  Cali- 
fornian  questions  are  outside  the  pale  of  the  quadruple  entente 
treaty  and  will  be  an  important  cause  of  dispute  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan.  .  .  .  Furthermore,  no  one  will  under- 
take to  do  away  with  the  possibility  that  American  missionaries 
in  Chosen  may  incite  I  lie  Koreans  to  rise  up  against  our  rule. 
Indeed,  there  are  causes  of  disputes  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan  galore." 


IS  THE  "BLACK  BELT"  FADING? 


CONCENTRATION  OF  THE  NEGRO  POPULATION 
is  rapidly  giving  way  to  wider  distribution  and  dilution, 
and  with  it  will  pass  away  also  the  "Solid  South,"  we 
are  assured  by  Judge  A.  S.  Van  de  Graaff  of  Tuscaloosa,  Ala., 
writing  in  The  News  and  Times-Gazette  (Tuscaloosa).  The 
colored    people    are    migrating    northward    and    westward,   and 


celebration.  Remembering  this,  Judge  Tourgee's  prediction  of 
"eight  black  republics"  in  the  South  long  seemed  to  him  certain 
of  realization.  Statistics  of  what  is  now  taking  place  dispel 
utterly  any  such  idea.     Writes  Judge  Van  de  Graaff: 

"I  soon  came  to  believe  that  the  question  whether  the  South 
was  to  be  permanently  differentiated  by  a  negro  population  large 


NEGROES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Showing  actual  numbers  from  the  three  last  censuses,  and 
per  cent  of  Negroes  in  total  population,  by  States,  for  1920 

Total  Population  of  Negroes  in  United  States:  1920—10,463,131,  1910— 9,827,703,  1900— 8,n:i3,!)'Jl 


STATES  LOSING  AND  GAINING   NEGRO   POPULATION. 

Several  Southern  States  show  losses,  while  some  Northern  manufacturing  states  show  large  gains 


the  day  when  there  will  no  more  be  "black  counties"  in 
the  Gulf  States  is  surely  approaching.  This,  Judge  Van  de 
Graaff  believes,  is  the  solution  of  the  negro  question,  so  far, 
at  least,  as  the  South  is  concerned.  The  negro,  he  thinks, 
has  no  bent  for  independent  farming;  he  works  best  in  masses 
and  under  control,  so  that  he  will  naturally  drift  to  the  cities 
and  to  the  great  mining  and  construction  camps.  Judge  Van  de 
Graaff  fortifies  his  position  with  ample  statistics,  but  Ave  have 
room  here  only  for  his  general  conclusions.  The  writer  is  a 
native  of  Alabama,  was  educated  in  boyhood  in  California. 
graduated  at  Yale  and  returned  at  once  for  his  life  work  to  his 
native  state,  where  he  has-tiow  lived  for  forty  years.  He  tells 
us  in  his  introduction  how  in  1866  he  saw  Forrest  "s  cavalry  sur- 
render near  his  father's  home  and  the  next  year,  on  the  same  spot . 
gazed  on  "a  limitless  sea  of  black  faces"  at  a  Fourth  of  July 


enough  to  determine  standards  or  to  dominate,  was  to  turn  upon 
whether  the  negro  majorities  placed  by  slavery  in  its  lowlands 
and  greater  river  valleys  were  to  remain  fixed  and  to  grow  under 
freedom,  or  on  the  other  hand,  to  diminish  and  break  up.  And 
when  the  returns  from  the  census  of  1890  became  available  I 
learned  that  the  rural-dwelling  negro  was  nowhere  fixed,  but 
everywhere  fluid,  and  moving  not  only  'southward  and  westward* 
as  stated  in  the  general  report  of  that  census,  but  also  from  the 
plantations  into  the  towns  and  cities,  and  from  these  passing  on 
to  those  of  the  North— a  movement  not  yet  large  enough  to 
receive  general  recognition,  but  in  my  judgment  much  the  more 
significant.  For  my  fundamental  fact  of  direct  observation 
was  that  the  negro  was  failing  as  a  farmer.  The  discipline  of 
slavery  had  left  him  only  a  'hand.'  The  life  of  the  quarter  and 
the  work  of  the  squad  on  the  big  plantation  had  no!  given  him 
the  qualifications  required  of  the  successful  small  farmer.  s<-lf- 
reliattce  and  self-control,  and  strong  love  for  home  and  famuy  — 
the  indispensable  at  tribute  of  a  stable  country-dwelling  people. 
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And  my  anticipation  was  thai  as  lie  had  thus  Ear  failed,  in  any 
broad  view,  to  61  into  new  agricultural  relationship;  as  be  had 
Failed  to  make  good  cither  as  wage-hand ,  share-hand,  or  tenanl 
on  the  plantation,  so  he  would  continue  to  fail,  and  would  con- 
tinue tn  carry  Ins  muscle  and  his  superior  fitness  for  work  ad- 
mitting of  being  done  in  massed  numbers  under  supervision  1o 
the  cities  and  towns,  the  construction  camps  and  mining  dis- 
tricts; and  because  of  the  greater  demand  and  better  conditions 
there,  progressively  more  rapidly  as  he  came  to  know  these, 
into  the  larger  industrial  centers  and  muscle-markets  of  the 
North." 

That  this  redistribution  of  the  negro  has  been  taking  place, 
and  is  still  taking  place,  under  country-wide  conditions,  statistics 
show  very  remarkably.     We  read  further: 

"The  cumulative  effect  of  our  statistical  facts  may  perhaps  be 
better  realized  by  contrasting  the  white  regions  [of  the  South] 
with  the  black.  Upon  four-fifths  of  the  South's  area,  then,  in 
1910  there  were  20,097,000  whites  and  3,960,000  blacks,  the 
blacks  constituting  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  total  population. 
The  twenty  year  gains  were  for  whites,  6,936,000;  for  blacks, 
1,070,000.  '  Upon  the  remaining  one-fifth  there  were  3,348,000 
whites,  and  4,851,000  blacks,  the  black  percentage  being  59; 
twenty  year  gains  were  for  the  whites  46  per  cent,  or  1,058,000; 
for  the  blacks  24  per  cent,  or  926,000. 

"There  is  to  be  no  such  racial  conflict,  no  such  catastrophe, 
no  such  explosion,  as  it  was  predicted  by  De  Tocqueville  and 
feared  by  Calhoun,  would  follow  emancipation.  The  safety- 
valve  was  long  since  opened  by  the  Civil  War — the  volume  of  its 
discharge  was  only  made  greater  by  that  World  War  of  which 
it  has  been  well  said  that  'one  wholly  unlooked  for  result  has 
been  to  reveal  the  color  line  as  the  question  of  the  twentieth 
century.'  If  De  Tocqueville  could  again  voyage  down  the 
Ohio  and  contrast  the  two  banks,  he  might  yet  observe  lingering 
traces  of  slavery's  baleful  influence  upon  the  left.  But  for 
more  than  half  a  century  both  banks  have  been  alike  free,  and 
close  observer  as  he  was.  he  could  not  fail  to  discern  the  change 
l>n>ught  to  the  right  bank  also  by  the  coming  of  freedom  on  the 
left.     There  are  now  more  blacks  in  Cincinnati  than  in  Louisville 

more  in  the  borderStates  of  the  North  than  in  the  border  States 
of  the  South.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  old  line  of  cleavage 
which  the  Civil  War  removed,  the  number  of  negroes  has  been 
increasing  through  all  of  fifty-six  years,  and  has  had  its  greatest 
increase  within  the  last  four.  On  the  southern  side  there  has 
been  as  steady  a  decline,  a1  first  only  relative,  bul  Later  absolute, 
until  in  Kentucky  there  are  now  fewer  negroes  than  in  I860, 
and  the  black  percentage  Of  its  population  has  become  less  than 
i  hat  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole;  until  also,  as  is  c\  en  more 
•  ignificant,  the  last  census  has  shown  the  loss  of  black  population 
m  all  the  four  contiguous  subjacenl  States  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  This  radical  change  of  trend 
this  decisive  turn  toward  uniformity  in  the  redistribution  of  the 
negroes  between  North  and  South  under  the  conditions  of  free- 
dom, is  thus  shown  to  have  already  operated  over  wide  area-, 
and  it  is  now  being  extended  over  the  whole  country.  From 
the  r<  '"'-ns  of  the  census  of  1920  we  find  in  the  northern  group 
1,236,000  blacks,  showing  a  decennial  gain  of  380,000  or  44  per 
cent.;  and  in  the  southern  1 .917.000,  showing  a  gain  of  26,000, 
or  less  than  1]2  per  cent.  And  if  we  again  extend  the  com- 
parison back  to  1S60,  as  the  beginning  of  the  new  dispensation, 
we  have  in  the  northern  ana  an  increase  of  1,002,000  negroes  or 
Its  per  cent.,  againsl  one  of  538,000  or  40  per  cent,  only,  in  the 
southern." 

What,  asks  Judge  Van  de  (iraaff.  is  to  be  the  effect  of  this 
migration  of  the  negroes,  if  ii  is  to  go  on,  as  certainly  it  must  if 
his  analysis  of  its  origin  is  sound,  with  the  boll-weevil  still  strip- 
ping the  col  ton  fields,  and  with  the  restriction  put  by  the  war 
upon  foreign  immigration  now  continued  by  law?  There  may 
be  some  local  consequences,  he  thinks,  that  seem  disquieting. 
Still— 

"In  the  lonj^  run  and  in  the  broad  view,  only  good  can  come 
from  the  continuance  of  (he  movemenl  to  both  South  and  North, 
and  to  whites  and  blacks  alike.  In  no  Slate  of  the  North  was  the 
percentage  of  blacks  as  high  as  4  in  1920.  and  in  only  six  Stales 
did  it  reach  2.  Willi  the  first  turn  of  the  industrial  tide  the 
cities  and  industries  of  both  North  and  Wesl  will  again  need 
and  bid  for  negro  labor.  For  the  South  answer  migbl  well  have 
been   made   to   tin;  Nebraska   inquiry  by  the   secretary  of  the 


Montgomery  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  within  six  months 
preceding  had  raised  $100,000,  not  to  bring  back  any  of  the 
16,000  negroes  Montgomery  County  lost  between  1910  and  1920, 
but  to  induce  the  coming  of  white  farmers  from  North  and 
West.  Now,  as  twenty-five  years  ago,  it  is  plainly  to  be  seen 
in  agricultural  Alabama  that  progress  and  prosperity  vary  in 
inverse  proportion  to  the  relative  numbers  of  their  blacks. 
Wherever  the  negroes  are  in  the  majority  there  is  stagna- 
tion and  decay.  And  this  holds  in  other  realms  than  the 
material.  The  negro  has  risen  and  is  to  continue  to  rise  in 
America.  But  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  American  standards 
are  to  remain  white  standards,  and  community  standards  ought 
everywhere  to  be  fixt  by  the  whites.  If  the  number  of  negroes 
be  such  that  by  their  mere  mass  they  fix  the  community  stand- 
ards, these  decline;  the  negroes  rise  more  slowly,  if  they  rise  at 
all;  and  the  whites,  who  live  with  them,  may  themselves  sink 
toward  a  lower  level.  This  has  been  always  felt,  if  not  declared 
in  words,  in  the  South.  The  life  of  its  black  belts  has  not  been 
acceptable  to  the  white  man — the  standards,  political,  indus- 
trial, and  other,  of  the  black  belts,  have  been  hardly  less  un- 
satisfactory to  the  Southern  white  man  than  to  the  man  of  the 
North. 

"Not  alone  the  breaking  up  of  the  big  plantation  was  needed 
for  the  realization  of  Lanier's  vision  of  'The  New  South' — his 
last  prose  essay  written  just  before  his  death — the  passing  of  the 
black  belt  was  also  required.  This  is  now  at  hand,  and  with  it 
will  also  pass  that  'Solid  South,'  which  rose  out  of  it  in  the  last 
century,  and  come  that  'more  perfect  and  indivisible  Union,' 
with  parties  no  longer  sectional,  but  truly  national,  which  was 
the  aspiration  of  Webster  and  Clay  and  Calhoun  alike." 


BIRTH  CONTROL  AS  A  CURE  FOR  WAR 

OF  ALL  THE  WISDOM  that  has  been  uttered  about 
war,  its  origins  and  causes,  the  editor  of  the  "Men  and 
Things"  department  in  American  Medicine  (New  York) 
thinks  that  the  profoundest,  truest,  and  most  far-reaching  is 
hinted  in  a  brief  paragraph  or  two  in  one  of  H.  G.  WeHs's  recent 
articles.  The  one  reason  for  tin-  persistence  of  war  he  finds  in 
the  problem  of  population,  a  solution  for  which  has  not  yet 
been  found  aside  from  the  historic  process  of  the  subjugation 
of  other  people  to  make  room  for  one's  own.  The  problem  of 
population  he  believes  to  have  been  the  chief  underlying  motive 
for  the  late  war.  Germany  had  no  room  for  her  swarming 
population,  she  had  to  expand,  and  she  made  the  only  experi- 
ment open  to  her  through  the  inadequacy  of  modern  society, 
lie  continues: 

"The  next  war  will  be  a  war  brought  about  by  the  problem  of 
population..  Japan  is  teeming  and  she  must  expand,  and  unless 
modern  social  and  political  organization  supplies  a  new  and 
more  humane  process  of  adjustment  before  it  is  too  late,  Japan 
will  go  to  war,  unless  — .  And  here  lies  the  wisdom  and  vision 
of  Wells.  The  solution  he  suggests  is  so  simple,  so  uncompli- 
cated, that  at  first,  blush  it  seems  almost  absurd.  The  historic 
process,  the  process  which  creates  wars,  is  to  expand  the  terri- 
tory over  which  a  swarming  population  may  spread  its  activities. 
The  suggestion  of  Wells  is  that  it  would  be  far  better  both  for 
the  world  at  large  and  for  individual  nations  to  shrink  the  pop- 
ulation to  conform  with  the  areas  available  to  it.  To  accom- 
plish this,  an  intelligent  understanding  and  application  of  the 
principles  of  birth  control,  to  be  internationally  furthered  and 
adopted,  is  indispensable.  A  homely  remedy  this  may  appear, 
the  adoption  by  the  world  of  a  principle  which  even  limited 
groups  of  society  have  failed  to  recognize  or  approve,  yet  no 
single  fact  or  remedy  would  bring  such  effective  results  if  prop- 
erly applied.  '  I  have  made  a  British  official  blush,'  says  Wells, 
'at  the  words  "birth  control,"  but  it  is  a  fact  that  this  aggressive 
fecundity  of  peoples  is  something  that  can  be  changed,  and  that 
this  sort  of  modesty  which  leads  to  the  morbid  development 
of  population,  and  so  to  great  wars,  calls  for  intelligent  discour- 
agement in  international  relations.  Japan  has  modernized  it- 
self in  many  respects,  but  its  social  organization  and  its  family 
system  are  very  ancient  and  primitive,  involving  an  extreme 
domestication  of  women  and  the  maximum  of  babies.  I  sub- 
mit that  the  troubles  arising  from  excessive  fecundity  within 
a  country  justify  not  aggressive  imperialism  on  the  part  of  that 
country  but  a  sufficient  amount  of  birth  control  within  its  proper 
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boundaries.'  It  is  assumed  as  a  mailer  of  fact  thai  -la pan  will 
go  to  war  within  the  tiexl  generation  in  order  to  provide  breath- 
ing space  for  her  overcrowded  population.  Disarmament  may 
prevenl  such  a  war  and  it  may  not.  The  only  certain  preventive 
would  be  a  realization  by  Japan  that  sho  could  provide  her 
needed  breathing  space  by  reducing  her 
population  to  the  area  available  to  her 
a  i  present,  and  she  could  do  so  with- 
out the  terrible  cost,  that  the  historic 
method  would  involve  both  for  herself 
and  for  the  country  which  she  would 
victimize." 


rendered  the  metal  soft  or  molten.     The  primary  idea   was 
find  a    means  to   utilize   powdered   zinc,    which   is  available 
(heap,  for  the  galvanizing  of  iron  and  steel.     The  inventor  next 

,  ed    metal  wires,  which  could  be  melted  by  an  pxyacetylene 

flame,  or  by  means  of  an  electric  current,  and  then  8]  and 


SPRAYING  WITH  MOLTEN 
METAL 

ONE'STHJtOATMAY  BE  PRO- 
TECTED againsl  infection  by 
spraying  if  with  an  antiseptic 
liquid.  In  like  manner  metal  objects 
are  now  made  rust-proof  by  spraying' 
them  with  a  non-oxidizable  metal  made 
liquid  by  melting.  A  writer  in  Th 
Mining  and  Scientific  Press.  (San  Fran- 
cisco), who  takes  his  facts  from  The  Com- 
pressed Air  Magazine  (New  York),  (ells 
us  that  increasing  appreciation  of  the  use- 
fulness of  compresl  air  has  facilitated 
research  in  connection  with  the  applica- 
tion of  protective  coals  of  various  kinds 
of  adhering  materials.  Painting  is  now 
done  by  spraying;  the  fire-proofing'  and 
the   protection    of   timbers   underground 

are  effected  cheaply  by  the  use  of  the  "cement-gun."  With 
regard  to  the  metal  spray,  which  is  the  invention  of  M.  U. 
Nchoop,  he  says: 

"Among  the  earlier  tests  was  one  in  which  a  small  cannon  shot 
tin  and  lead  granules  against  sheet-iron  plates,  the  idea  being  to 
form  a  protective  coating.  Later,  molten  metal  was  used  in 
such  a  way  thai  a  thin  stream  was  diffused  and  deposited  by  the 
atomizing  action  of  superheated  steam  or  air  at  high  pressure. 
Subsequent  work  showed   that  satisfactory  diffusion  could  be 
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THE   INVENTOR   AND    Ills    INVENTION. 
M.  r.  Schoop  an<l  the  laboratory  apparatus  from  which  bis  "Electro Pistol"  was 
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TERRA-COTTA    lio.V   SPRAYED   WITH    BRONZE. 

The  lustrous  iini-.li  gives  perfectly  the  appearance  of  metal. 


obtained  with  air  at  a  comparatively  low  pressure.     The  us 
metal  in  the  form  of  dust  or  powder  was  the  second  sti  p  in  the 
development  of  a  practicable  system,  the  material  being  pro- 
jected  by  a  stream  of  compresl  air  that  was  blown   through  a 
Bunsen    burner    of    concentric    design,    the    flame    from    which 


deposited  by  the  impulse  of  expanding  gases  or  by  eomprest 
air.  Electricity  proved  to  be  the  more  flexible  heating  medium, 
because  the  temperatures  obtainable  by  the  use  of  the  arc  make 
it  practicable  to  use  a  larger  variety  of  metals  for  the  pur].' 
some  of  high  melting-points.  The  'pistol'  that  is  used  carries 
two  metal  terminals,  connected  with  the  source  of  current;  th 
are  brought  together  and  then  separated  so  that  an  arc  is  form)  d. 
A  suitable  mechanism  feeds  the  wires  forward  at  the  requisite 
speed.  As  the  metal  is  melted  it  is  blown  toward  the  objeel  to 
be  coated  by  means  of  a  jet  of  eomprest  air.  delivered  at  a 
pressure  of  about   three  atmospheres. 

"In  some  eases  powdered  metal  is  obtainable'  at  a  low  price 
and  is  then  used  in  place  of  the  wire.  The  dust  is  delivered 
by  eomprest  air  into  the  flame  of  a  specially  designed  oxy- 
acetylene  burner,  or  an  incandescent  electric  arc,  in  which  carbon 
electrodes  are  used.  Air.  Sidney  Mornington  states  that  the 
projection  and  adherence  of  the  metal  take  place  faster  than  do 
the  reactions  that  are  accessary  to  promote  oxidation.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  repeatedly  that  had  can  be  fused  ami  spraj  ed 
b\  means  of  a  stream  of  heated  oxygen,  to  form  a  homogi  neons 
layer  of  metal,  and  without  evidence  of  any  oxidation  having 
occurred.  The  apparatus  is  mounted  on  a  portable  truck,  which 
can  be  moved  wherever  spraying  operations  are  necessary.  A 
skilled  workman  can  coat  one  square  yard  of  surface  in  about 
six  minutes. 

"The  process  has  found  e\u  nsive  application  for  the  galvaniz- 
ing, as  a  protection  against  rusting,  of  bridgt  S  and  railroad  cars. 
High-tension  porcelain  insulators  are  partly  coated  with  copper 
to  ensure  a  satisfactory  contact  Iron  containers  are  prote< 
with  a  deposit  of  aluminum,  and  thus  the  expense  of  tin  solid- 
metal  article  is  avoided.  Lead  surfacing  is  adopted  to  pro  el 
apparatus  from  the  corrosive  effects  of  acid:  a  further  usi  for 
the  process  may  be  predicted  in  connection  with  tin1  coating  of 
equipment  that  is  used  for  the  leaching  of  copper  ores.  An 
interesting  application  has  been  described  in  connection  with  the 
(eating  with  had  of  Pelton-wheel  buckets.  In  one  Swi-s  hydro- 
electric power-station  it  was  found  thai  the  buckets  were  abraded 
by  the  sand  and  gravel  in  the  water;  experiments  then  demon- 
strated that  buckets  thai  had  been  coated  with  lead  by  the  new 
process  were  peculiarly  resistive  to  tin1  abrasive  action  of  the 
sand,  the  explanation  being  that  the  impact  serves  only  to  ham- 
mer the  lead  more  deeply  into  the  minute  crevices  on  the  sun, 
of  the  casting.     Other  applications  will  doubtless  be  disc  >v<  r<d. 
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all  of  which  will  serve  to  emphasize  tin  growing  importance  of 
the  minim?  of  copper,  lead,  and  zinc,  and  the  fad  that  expanding 
civilization  and  inventive  genius  will  demand  an  ever-increasing 
supply  of  these  primary  essentials  to  industrial  and  domestic 

progress." 

AIRPLANE  FIRE-PATROL   ABOLISHED 

DISCONTINUANCE  OF  THE  APPROPRIATION 
which  made  possible  the  cooperation  of  the  Air  Service 
and  the  Forest  Service  in  patroling  forested  areas  In 
airplane  gives  special  interest  to  the  results  of  the  past  season's 
work  in  spotting  forest  fires  from  the  air.  The  Engineering 
Vews-Record  (New  York,)  states  that  during  the  1921  fire  season 
in  California,  of  595  fires  reported  by  airplane.  288  were 
"'spotted"  within  one-quarter  of  a  mile  of  exact  location  and 
122  had  been  reported  to 
Forest  Service  men  within 
ten  minutes  after  discovery. 
In  Oregon  this  season  653 
fires  were  reported.  Of  this 
total  482  were  reported  by 
radio  from  airplanes,  and  of 
these  339  were  reported  to 
Forest  Service  stations  within 
ten  minutes  of  discovery  by 
the  aerial  observer.  This 
paper  proceeds: 

'"It  is  now  pointed  out  th; 
radio  compasses  at  the  land- 
ing-fields could  be  used  very 
effectively  in  locating  a  plane 
circling  over  a  fire.  With 
radio  compasses  at  two  or 
more  "round  stations  whose 
distance  of  separation  is 
known,  the  exad  position  of 
the  fire  could  thus  be  readily 
located  on  the  map.  This 
plan  would  obviate  the  neces- 
sity for  an  observer  in  the 
plane,  as  the  pilot  could 
easily  trip  an  automatic  trans- 
mitter that  would  operate 
while  he  was  over  the  fire. 
The    season's    experience    in 

California  has  shown  that  radio  amateurs  for  operating  the 
ground  stations  can  he  readily  secured.  Many  instances  are 
■  ill  d  to  show  the  superiority  of  airplane  observation  for  this  work 
as  compared  to  the  lookout  stations  maintained  by  the  Forest 
Service.  Where  necessary  aerial  photography  may  he  used  as  an 
aid  in  planning  method  of  attack.  In  the  case  of  small  fires  in 
rough  country  the  atrial  observer  can  spol  the  location  more 
accurately  and  usually  quicker  than  the  'lookout'  or  observer 
stationed  on  a  mountain  peak.  These  mountain  stations,  how- 
ever, are  to  he  continued  even  if  the  plan  of  air  patrol  is  again 
urn!.'  possible." 

Discussing  the  policy  of  discontinuing  the  patrol,  The  Journ  d 
of  Electricity  and  Western  Industry  (San  Francisco)  says: 

"As  a  part  of  the  Dawes  economy  curtailment,  Congress  has 
eu1  off  the  appropriation  which  made  it  possible  for  the  Aviation 
Service  to  cooperate  with  the  Forest  Service  in  maintaining  the 
airplane  patrol  of  the  National  Forests  thai  has  been  so  effective 
in  the  past  two  summers.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
greal  aid  rendered  in  preventing  tires  and  preserving  the  timber 
of  the  National  Forests  know  that  a.  curtailment  of  this  sort  is 
false  economy,  because  without  the  air  patrol  the  country  stands 
to  lose  timber  of  value  far  exceeding  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
patrol. 

"Officers  of  the  Aviation  Service  are  anxious  to  have  the  forest 
patrol  continued  because  it  affords  a  'field  service'  training 
for  pilots  and  observers.  The  Forest  Service  is  convinced  thai 
the  Air  Patrol  is  a  very  valuable  agent  in  forest  protection. 
However,  i<  should  he  remembered  that  the  people's  interest  is 
far  greater   than    the   interest    either  of   the  Aviation   Service  or 

i  he  Fore  i  Serviee,and  thai  the  training  of  aviators  and  the  cost 


of  fighting  fires,  which  in  themselves  seem  to  be  good  and  suffi- 
cient reasons  tor  continuing  the  air  patrol,  are  exclusive  of  and 
in  addition  to  the  fundamentally  important  consideration  of 
conserving  our  timber  resources.  There  is  no  citizen  of  the 
west  eoasl  Who  is  not  in  some  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  inter- 
ested in  our  fore-i  resources  or  their  products.  If  the  need 
and  will  of  the  people  can  be  shown  to  be  contrary  to  legislative 
enactment,  we  have  faith  enough  in  Americanism  to  believe  that 
the  offending  measure  will  be  changed." 


I      irte  ■ -   Km'i  .'<■!  ins  ''        d,"  N<       i  ■    ' 

FOREST    FIRE    SPOTTED    FROM    AN    AIRPLANE 


WHAT   TO    EAT   IN   COLD   WEATHER 

MORE  FATS:  LFSS  SALT;  ENOUGH  WATER— this  is 
practically  the  winter  regimen  prescribed  by  Dr.  I.  H. 
Kellogg  in  Good  Health  (Rattle   Creek,  Mich.)     Cold 
weather,  sav  s  \)v.  Kellogg,  should  not  be  feared,  but  we  should 

prepare  for  it.  Cold  weather 
stimulates  the  vital  activi- 
ties, but  only  on  condition 
that  one  is  kept  comfortably 
warm.  Heat  production  and 
all  forms  of  vital  activities 
are  accelerated.  This  fact  is 
announced  by  the  instinctive 
demands  of  the  appetite. 
He  continues: 

"In  cold  weather  there  is 
a  natural  reversion  to  fats 
and  a  craving  for  farinaceous 
and  saccharine  substances. 
The  significance  of  this  crav- 
ing is  the  need  of  the  body 
for  fuel  or  heat-producing 
material.  An  ounce  of  fat 
has  more  than  double  the 
value  of  an  equal  quantity 
of  dry  starch  or  dry  albumen 
as  a  source  of  heat.  To  he 
exact,  an  ounce  of  starch 
has  only  44  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  an  ounce  of  fat  as  a 
source  of  energy.  The  amounl 
of  fuel  food  needed  in  cold 
weather  is  considerably 
greater  than  that,  which  can 
he  utilized  in  warm  weather, 
not  only  because  of  the  large 
amount  of  heat  required  to  keep  the  body  warm,  but  because 
of  I  fie  greater  amount  of  muscular  activity  which  cold  weather 
natura lly  encourages. 

"Instinct  teaches,  then,  that  in  cold  weather  we  should 
make  a  somewhat  larger  use  of  fats  and  of  fat-containing 
foods,  such  as  nuts,  butter  and  cream,  than  in  warm  weather. 
The  amount  of  la  Is  may  in  cold  weather  be  increased  one- 
fourth  or  one-third  without  injury,  and  generally  with  benefit. 

"Cold  is  a  natural  gastric  stimulus.  The  exposure  of  the  body 
to  the  influence  of  the  cold,  dry  air  leads  to  the  production  of 
an  ii  -teased  quantity  of  gastric  acid,  so  that  the  stomach  is  able 
to  tolerate  without  injury  a  considerably  increased  amount  of  fat. 
In  this  fact  we  have  an  explanation  of  the  cold-weather  appetite 
for  griddle  cakes,  rich  pastry,  fried  pork  sausage,  rich  gravies  and 
various  greasy  mixtures,  exhibited  by  many  people,  who,  how- 
ever, find  themselves  suffering  from  headaches,  dullness,  'bilious- 
ness' and  various  other  inconveniences  with  the  approach  of  the 
warmer  months.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  so-called  'spring 
biliousness'  from  which  so  many  suffer,  relief  from  which  is  sought 
by  the  use  of  bit  In-  tonics  of  various  sorts.  These  medicines 
give  temporary  relief  in  some  cases  because  they  stimulate  the 
stomach  to  produce  an  increased  quantity  of  gastric  juice;  but 
the  ultimate  result  of  this  artificial  stimulation  is  an  aggravation 
of  tlie  difficulty,  because  the  real  cause — -the  excessive  use  of 
fat — is  not  removed. 

"Persons  who  spend  their  whole  lime  indoors,  and  practically 
live  in  an  atmosphere  of  summer  temperature  during  the  winter 
do  not  require  and  can  not  take  care  of  the  extra  amounl  of  fat 
needed  by  I  hose  who  are  much  in  the  open  air.  Those  who  live. 
much  out-of-doors  and  during  the  nights  sleep  with  their  windows 
open,  so  thai   i  hey  are  constantly  breathing  cold  air,  require  an 
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increased  amounl  of  foodstuff  to  maintain  body  heat.  The 
amount  of  extra  food  required  <1<  pends,  as  in  all  other  Beasons, 
upon  the  amount  of  exercise  taken.  In  general,  (.he  amounl 
of  food  required  in  the  winter  season  is  about  one-fourth  great)  r 

than  is  necessary  in  summer." 

Another  interesting  modification  of  the  winter  diet  eon  idered 
worthy  of  attention  by  Dr.  Kellogg  relates  to  the  use  of  common 
salt.  The  fact  was  long  ago  observed  by  travelers  thai  the 
Esquimau  and  other  dwellers  in  the  Arctic  make  no  use  of  it. 

This  may  be  in  part 
due  to  the  fact  ihat 
they  subsist  largely  upon 
flesh,  but  it  seems  prob- 
able  that  in  very  cold 
climates  the  activity  of 
the  skin  must  be  dimin- 
ished, not  only  by  the 
low  temperature,  but  by 
the  clothing.  This  must 
diminish  the  amount  of 
salt  eliminated  from  the 
body  by  perspiration. 
We  read  on: 

"What  is  true  in  the 
Arctic  regions  is  to  a 
very  large  degree  also 
true  in  the  cold  season 
of  the  temperate  cli- 
mates. The  diminished 
activity  of  theskin  great- 
ly lessens  the  elimina- 
tion of  sodium  chlorid, 
and  consequently  there 
should  be  a  decided 
lessening  of  the  intake 
of  this  food  element. 
Modern  investigations 
have  shown  beyond  any 
chance  for  doubt  that 
the  addition  of  sodium 
chlorid  to  the  food,  at 
least  in  more  than  very 
small  quantity,  is  quite 
unnecessary .  Ordinary 
foodstuffs  contain  so- 
dium chlorid  in  quantity 
amply  sufficient  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  body, 
which  are  really  very 
small.  Achard  and  others 
have  shown  that  the 
actual  need  of  the  body 
for  salt  is  not  more  than 

half  a  dram  daily,  that  is,  half  of  a  very  small  teaspoonful. 
The  majority  of  persons  consume  eighl  or  ten  times  this  quantity. 
Ordinary  foods  contain  twice  the  amount  actually  required  by  the 
body,  and  hence  there  is  no  danger  of  a  salt  famine  in  the  system, 
e\  en  tho  no  sodium  chlorid  Whatever  should  be  added  to  the  food. 
If  a  small  amount  of  sail  be  eaten  habitually  without  injury, 
it  is  only  because  this  mineral  substance  is  very  little  irritat- 
ing to  the  tissues  when  taken  in  moderate  quantity,  alt  ho  its 
large  use  certainly  does  result  in  injury  to  the  stomach, 
kidneys,  and  probably  other  organs  as  well. 

"Another  point  of  interest  iu  connection  with  this  question 
of  a  cold-weather  regime  relates  to  the  amount  of  water  or  other 
liquids  which  should  be  taken.  As  the  skin  is  so  much  less 
active  in  the  winter  than  in  the  summer  season,  there  is  naturally 
less  thirst.  There  are,  in  fact,  many  persons  who  will  scarcely 
drink  at  all  during  cold  weather.  The  writer  has  met  several 
persons  who  frequently  pass  several  months  without  drinking 
water  or  other  liquid  than  that  naturally  found  in  the  fruits  and 
various  foodstuffs  taken  at  the  table.  There  are  many  birds 
and  some  animals,  such  as  the  giraffe  of  the  African  wilden 
and  the  prairie  dog,  which  seem  to  be  able  to  live  many  months 
without    water. 

"The  human  system,  however,  requires  a  considerable  amount 
of  liquid,  and  in  cold  weather,  when  the  instinctive  demand  for 


water  is  much  less  than  in  the  summer-time.it  is  well  to  cultivate 
a  systematic  habit  of  drinking  at  leasl  four  to  six  glasses  of  water 
daily." 


THE  ALL-AMERICAN  TELESCOPE 

IARGE   ASTRONOMICAL   telescopes   entirely  of  domes- 
tic   manufacture   are   now  possible.     Science    Service's 
_-i  Science  News  Bulletin    'Washington)  tells  us  that  tele- 
ipe  discs  forty  inches  in  diameter  are  now  fabricated  in  the 

United  States,  the  an- 
nouncement being  made 
on  January  10  by  Don- 
ald E.  Sharp,  of  the 
American  Chemical  So- 
ciety. The  feat,  unpa- 
ralleled in  the  annals 
of  optical  glass-making 
in  America,  was  per- 
formed at  the  factory 
of  thi  Spencer  Lens 
Company,  Hamburg. 
New  York.  It  took 
Europe  many  years  to 
progress  from  the  manu- 
facture of  twelve-inch 
discs  to  large  sizes.  We 
read  further: 


"MADE    IX 
I  orty-illCh    telescope 


AMERIC  V" 

ens  ready  for  grinding. 


"Until  very  recently 
gas  furnaces  were  used 
for  the  slow  cooling  proc- 
ess, necessary  for  the 
elimination  of  strain  in 
the  glass.  After  many 
failures  in  attempting  to 
make  the  larger  sizes  in 
gas  furnaces,  due  to  vari- 
able gas  pressure  and 
temperature  inequalities, 
an  electric  furnace  was 
installed.  The  electric 
furnace,  altho  successful 
on  the  second  trial  in 
making  a  23-inch  disc, 
repeatedly  proved  a  dis- 
appointment on  the  40- 
inch  *ize.  It  was.  there- 
fore, redesigned  by  the 
users,  and  additional  ap- 
paratus was  invented  to 
adjust  automatically  the 
temperature  controllers, 
so  that  any  cooling  rate 
desired  between  two-tenths  of  a  degree  and  one  degree  centri- 
grade  per  hour  could  be  obtained. 

"The   gas   furnace   equipment,    which    had    been  scrapped 
iisi  less,    was   restored  and  redesigned.     An  automatic  thermo- 
static control   mechanism  was  also  devised.     A  trial  of  the  two 
methods  was  started   seven  weeks  ago,  and  culminated  in  the 
announcement  that  both  were  successful. 

"These  enormous  discs  of  glass  in  the  rough  weigh  as  much 
as  a  hall'  ton  in  the  case  of  the  40-inch  size.  The  researches  of 
the  Geophysical  Laboratory  of  Washington,  D.  C,  determined 
tin1  proper  annealing  temperature  and  cooling  schedules.  The 
next  problem  was  to  obtain  the  desired  conditions  in  the  furm 
and  it  is  significant  that  this  was  accomplished  by  American 
scientists  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  it  took  Europe  to  do  the 
same  thing. 

"One  of  the  huge  discs  will  be  sent  at  once  to  McDowell-* 
of  Pittsburgh,  when-  it  will  be  ground  and  polished  by  a  master 
workman  to  an  accurate  parabolic  surface.  The  finished  article 
is  for  a  huge  telescope  now  being  erected  at  the  Stewards' 
Observatory  of  the  University  of  Arizona. 

"It  is  a  tribute  to  American  genius  and  scientific  ability  that 
a  large  astronomical  telescope  can  now  be  built  entirely  of  domes- 
tic products.  The  last  problem  in  the  manufacture  of  optical 
glass  in  America  has  beeu  solved." 
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LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 

LITERATURE    DRAMA    MUSIC    FINE-ARTS    EDUCATION    CULTURE 


RECAPTURED   THRILLS   OF   THE    FRENCH   REVOLUTION 


CARLYLE  AND  A  POPULAR  SCREEN  IDOL  seem  to 
compete  desperately  for  points  in  one  of  the  latest  of 
the  great  spectacular  films— "  The  Orphans  of  the  Storm." 
Through  the  medium  of  an  old  melodrama  that  thrilled 
the  country  an  an  earlier  generation,  Lillian  Gish  and  her  sister 
Dorothy  are  thrust  by  the  film  magnate,  David  Wark  Griffith, 
into  the  turmoils  of  the  French  Revolution,  giving  to  the  story 
such  inequalities  of  balance  that  Alan  Dale,  critic  of  the  American 
(New  York)  jocularly  asks,  "Did  Lillian  Gish  cause  the  French 


I 


A  PLAY   THAT    MIGHT    BECOME    A    REALITY. 

arn  us  what   mi^ht  result   in  this 


In  recreating  scenes  of  the  French  Revolution  Mr.  Griffith  aims  to  « 

day  ami  age  if  the  mob  took  charge. 


Revolution  or  did  the  French  Revolution  cause  Lillian  Gish?" 
No  greater  scenario  for  moving  pictures  is  offered  by  history 
than  the  French  Revolution,  maintains  one  writer,  but  such  is 
the  impatience  of  the  movie  audience  with  didacticism  that  we 
must  have  our  lessons  sugar-coated.  Hence  the  personality 
and  fame  of  a  screen  star  come  to  play  a  part  where,  even  with 
the  added  aid  of  the  old  play,  her  presence  seems  a  bit  far- 
fetched. "The  Two  Orphans"  was  produced  by  the  late  A.  M. 
Palmer  in  1874  and  contained  a  line  that  justified,  at  least  in 
Mr.  Griffith's  mind,  annexing  the  French  Revolution.  The 
compassionate  Chevalier  de  Vaudrey  observes  that  the  aristocrats 
of  France  will  one  day  pay  dear  for  their  inhumanity.  The 
Revolution  is  in  fact  not  far  off,  hut  what  the  play  modestly 
forebore  the  movies  take  in  overflowing  measure.  There  are 
i  wo  ways  of  looking  at  the  film:  one  is  :!-  an  educational  vehicle 
for  presenting  with  vividness  some  of  the  facts  of  the  French 
Revolution;  the  other  is  to  try  to  recapture  the  melodramatic 
thrills  of  an  old  play  whose  familiarity  to  the  present  generation 
is  likely  to  extend  not  much  further  than  the  title.  Boston, 
which  was  granted  the  first  showing  of  Mr.  Griffith's  film,  is 


properly  proud  and  appreciative.  In  one  of  the  Boston  papers 
Sylvia  Cushman  lays  her  emphasis  on  its  educational  value 
and  applauds  the  producer's  purpose  "to  make  the  spectator 
see  in  his  own  mind  what  would  take  place  in  this  country  if 
the  mob  took  charge": 

"First  we  hope,  we  sincerely  hope,  that  it  will  be  a  lesson  of 
warning  lo  our  great  Government  and  to  the  people,  for  what 
has  happened  once  can  happen  again,  and  we  do  not  care  for 
any  repetition  of  the  French  Revolution  in  these  United  States; 

secondly,  it  places  Dorothy 
Gish,  always  known  as  a  come- 
dienne, in  the  front  ranks  as 
a  dramatic  and  emotional 
actress.  We  feel  sure  that 
there  will  be  no  hard  feelings 
among  the  members  of  the 
cast,  if  we  give  Dorothy  first 
place  in  honorable  mention, 
for  her  work  deserves  it.  Sister 
Lillian  has  a  dangerous  rival 
in  the  gentle  art  of  emoting. 

"In  the  play  Louise,  the 
blind  girl  played  by  Miss 
Dorothy,  and  Henriette,  her 
sister  by  adoption,  come  to 
Paris  to  seek  a  cure  for  Louise's 
blindness.  One  is  abducted  by 
a  rich  nobleman,  the  other  is 
taken  up  by  an  old  hag  and 
forced  to  beg  upon  the  streets. 
Henriette,  escaping  from  her 
abductor,  begins  a  desperate 
search  for  her  sister  which,  but 
for  the  timely  interference  of 
Danton,  would  have  ended  on 
the  guillotine. 

"The  French  Revolutionary 
period  is  of  course  only  a  dupli- 
cate of  what  to-day  is  happen- 
ing in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
and    what    We    tire    trying    to 
keep    from    our    own    shores. 
How  Griffith  has  handled  the 
mob  scenes,  especially  the  fall 
of  the  Bastile,  is  a  fearful  and 
wonderful  thing. 
"It  is  interesting  to  recall  that   the  bobbed  hair  now  in  vogue 
with  the  women  of  to-day  was  first  worn  as  a  protest  of  mourn- 
ing by  those  who  had  lost  members  of  their  family  by  the  guil- 
lotine." 

Chicago  in  like  manner  pays  tribute  to  the  producer's  skill, 
the  Herald  and  Examiner  observing  that  "in  visualizing  this  most 
turbulent  eruption  of  human  passion  in  the  history  of  the  world 
— the  French  Revolution — the  test  of  Griffith's  achievement  is 
that  he  has  submerged  himself,  at  least  to  a  greater  degree 
t  ban  ever  before."  The  eye,  it  s  declared,  keeps  the  brain  busy 
in    'Orphans  of  (he  storm."     For — 

"Asa  spectacle,  which  it  does  not  assume  to  be  predominantly, 
this  is  especially  true.  Unlike  'Intolerance'  and  other  of  Grif- 
fith's great  attempts  in  this  regard,  the  motive  is  clearer  and  the 
i    ecution  more  logical. 

'The  underlying  causes  oi  the  great  upheaval,  the  starvation 
and  the  heart-rending  tortures  inflicted  on  the  people  by  the  auto- 
crats of  'nobility'  are  shown  with  ruthless  adherence  to  truth, 
and  these  inflame  the  most  casual  spectator  and  render  him  help- 
less and  a  puppet  to  the  director's  art.  The  force  and  dramatic 
intensity   that  Griffith  can  bring  to  the  stage  seem  almost  in- 
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credible,  ili<'  more  marvelous  in  this  pieture,  because,  as  stated, 
they  conic  straight,  without  any  fireworks. 

"His  wizardry  for  tracing  beauty  on  the  screen  is  nol  the  leasl 
of  the  producer's  accomplishment  in  'The  Orphans,'  either.  The 
magnificence  of  the  palace,  the  majesty  of  Notre  Dame  and  the 
ecstatic  beauty  of  French  gardens  are  conjured  up  in  all  the  regal- 
ity of  their  day  and  age.  With  the  flashing  of  the  gorgeous  sel 
and  colored  lighting  for  the  fete  of  the  Marquis  de  Prattle  there 
came  a  burst  of  spontaneous  ap- 
plause. And  in  striking  contrast 
are  the  horrors  of  the  Bastile, 
the"  groveling  torture  chamber  of 
the  Frochards,  and  the  rank- 
abandon  of  the  sans-culotte,  or 
Parisian  hoodlums,  in  riotous  cele- 
bration of  their  new-found  'free- 
dom.' 

"Another  high  light  that  brings 
audible  appreciation  is  the  first 
battle  of  the  king's  soldiers  and 
the  mob.  No  harum-scarum  clash 
of  huge  numbers  moving  like  au- 
tomatons, bill  a  fierce  encounter 
that  sways  Hie  emotions  of 
the  audience  with  its  desperate 
realism." 

To  see  Carlyle  s  "  French  Revo- 
lution' thus  brought  to  life  on 
the  screen  causes  Mr.  Henry 
McMahon  to  say  in  the  New 
York   Time*: 

"The  trammels  of  the  movies 
are  often  spoken  of,  their  limiting 
matter  and  treatment  to  tin 
greatest  common  denominator, 
rejecting  whatever  is  caviar  to 
the  general.  And  yet  observe 
this  amazing  fact :  Whole  chapters 
of  Carlyle  are  to-day  being  lifted 
into  'pictures.'  His  dramatis 
persona1  tower  among  the  finest 
characterizations  of  the  time. 
Nay,  his  French  Revolution  ap- 
pears in  new  guise  as  the  adapted 
work  of  Griffith.  It  is  just  as 
reasonable'    to    think    of    Carlyle 

the  rugged  picture  author  as  it  is  to  believe  (and  who  i\>^-> 
not?)  that  Shakespeare,  if  the  picture  medium  had  been  handy, 
would  have  hastened  to  place  in  it  the  gorgeous  scenes  for  which 
lie  lamented  that  'this  unworthy  scaffold'  of  the  Globe  Theatre  - 
that   tiny  cockpit  and  'wooden  O' — musl  needs  suffice. 

'"  'The  French  Revolution:  A  History  in  Three  Volumes'  is 
certainly  a  tremendous  motion-picture  scenario.  Perhaps  the 
Germans  sensed  it  a  little  before  the  Yankees,  but  (hey  lacked 
resource.  World-shaking  phantasmagoria  can  hardly  be  re- 
produced with  Lubitsch  paper  marks.  And  not  resource  of 
dollars  only,  many  kinds  of  stellar  ability  were  needed  to  give 
life  to  the  Carlylcan  titans.  There  is  little  dialogue  in  the  French 
Revolution.  It  is  action,  action,  ACTION!  And  have  you 
ever  noticed  the  Carlyle  technique  of  setting  the  immediate 
scene  against  a  background  of  Time  and  Space  and  World's 
Transcendental?  The  Allegory  behind  the  Picture,  so  to  speak — 
the  higher  Vision  over  against  the  horrific  Reality?  Thai's 
movie  stuff!  Foreshadowing  and  cut-back;  wide  perspective, 
minutest  close-up;  impressive  fade-out,  parallel  action,  accelerat- 
ing climax,  the  return  or  obstruction,  the  tension  snapt  al 
breaking  point,  the  idyllic  aftermath:  you  shall  find  them  all 
in  tin-  'fire-picture'  (as  Carlyle  himself  calls  it)  of  the  eventful 
four  years  thai  destroyed  the  Bourbon  scheme  and  introduced 
the  still  darker  tyranny  of  the  Terror." 

Gordon  llillman  of  the  Boston  Transcript,  ranks  'The 
Orphans  of  the  Storm"  as  Mr.  Griffith's  finest   melodrama" 

"Its  vast  canvas  of  revolt  is  epic  compared  to  the  ice  jam  of 
'Way  Down  East,' and  if  it  contain  nol  quite  such  breath-snatch- 
ing, emotion  wringing  moments  for  Miss  Lillian  Gish,  it  also 
lacks  'character  parts'  that  are  overlaid  with  crepe  hair.  Com- 
parison with  'Broken  Blossoms'  i.e.  'TheChinkand  the  Child' 
is  impossible;  t  wo-sided  Mr.  Griffith  made  them  both,  two-sided 
he  si  ill  remains." 


IRELAND'S   NEW   ART 

SINN  FEIN  produced  no  war  artist,  for  the  conditions  of 
the  conflict  made  thai  almosl  impossible.  Bui  artist- 
who  reflect  contemporary  life  like  Jack  B.  Yeats,  brother 
of  the  poet,  feel  that  Ireland  is  ready  for  a  new  artistic  outbreak, 
and  that  "the  emergence  of  an  Irish  Free  State  can  not  fail   to 


All  this  seems 


THE   GUILLOTINE   AT   MAMARONECK. 

like  Paris  at  the  climax  of  the  Revolution,  but  it  actually  is  suburban  New  York  with 
movie  actors  rehearsed  for  the  scene. 


stimulate  strictly  national  genius  in  the  future."  His  v'ews  were 
exprcsl  to  Trevor  Allen  who  interviewed  him  for  the  West- 
minster Gazette  (London),  where  lie  explains  thai  art  "will 
take  Irish  subjects  and  treal  them  in  an  Irish  manner."  Mr. 
Allen  writes: 

"As  an  indication  of  the  new  spirit  which  we  may  reasonably 
look  for  in  the  Irish  art  of  to-morrow.  Mr.  Yeats  showed  me  an 
unexhibited  picture  of  his  called  'Batchelor's  Walk.'  'It  re- 
llecls  an  incident  i  witnessed  just  before  I  he  Easter  week  out- 
break.' he  explained.  'Some  of  our  fellows  had  been  shot  along 
the  quay  here.  A  common  flower  woman,  passing  with  a  basket 
of  carnations,  dropt  one  or  two  of  them  as  a  memory-offering 
on  the  spot  where  one  fell.  They  were  her  stock-in-trade,  and 
1  thought  it  a  noble  action.'  The  picture  is  certainly  a  deeply 
impressive  study.  The  figure  of  the  woman,  natural  and  un- 
idealized,  as  all  Air.  Yeats's  characters  are.  shows  up  darkly 
againsl  the  background  of  Dublin  quayside.  At  her  side  there 
is  an  emaciated,  scantily  clad  youth  of  the  same  type.  The 
chivalrous  bestowal  of  the  carnations  is  indicated  with  com  incing 
restraint . 

"That  is  the  only  subject  of  the  kind  Mr.  Yeats  nas  attempted. 
For  the  rest,  he  is  content  that  his  work  should  go  ow.  reflecting 
the  peasant  and  folk  life  of  the  country  and  town  without  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  struggle  which  even-  one  hopes  is  now 
unfortunate  history." 

Tin-  drama,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  rather  more  disposed 
to  make  direct  use  of  it : 

"There  has  already  been  one  play,  'Sable  and  Cold' — which 
has  no  oblique  reference,  by  the  way.  to  '  Black  and  Tan' — dealing 
with  the  Cork  of  the  revolution  period.     The  Abbey  is  she 
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WHEN   LOUISE  AND  HE.XRIETTE  JOURNEY   TO    PARIS. 
The  "Orphans,     impersonated  by   Lillian  and  Dorothy  Gish.  at  the  halt   by  the  wayside,  when  enters  the  villain  of  the  drama. 


to  produce  one  centering  about  a  Lonely  lighthouse  at  the  time  of 
the  Casement  gun-running.     And  there  are  others. 

"'The  significance  of  the  conflict  to  the  novel  may  be  judged 
best,  perhaps,  by  Mr.  Darrell  Figgis's  'House  of  Success.'  pub- 
lished over  here.  'In  this  book.'  Mr.  Figgis  explained  to  me,  'I 
have  tried  to  symbolize  the  history  of  Ireland  from  Parnell  to 
Sinn  Fein,  without  going  outside  one  small  family.  The  Par- 
nellite  father,  Diarmuid  O'Hara,  anglicizes  his  name  into  Jere- 
miah Hare,  because  he  believes  that  the  only  thing  worth  going 
in  for  is  success;  he  is  the  out-and-out  materialist,  and  tries  to 
inculcate  into  his  son  the  same  philosophy.  Bui  the  son  reacts 
and.  becomes  the  idealist,  and  goes  up  to  Dublin  with  his  true 
Gaelic  name  to  fight  in  the  revolution  of  Easter  week.  1  have 
endeavored  to  make  Diarmuid  the  realistic  study  in  the  psy- 
chology of  the  gunman  who  lives  for  an  ideal,  but  is  no  mere 
dreamer — rather  the  reverse:  hard.  grim,  resolute.  His  conflict 
with  his  father's  philosophy  reveals  a  curious  condition  which  we 
have  never  had  before.  It  shows  how.  under  the  stress  of  the 
new  movement,  idealism  has  become  grim  and  materialism 
sloppy.  That,  more  than  anything,  explains  the  strength  of 
Sinn   Fein."  " 


THE   WILSON   FOUNDATION 

IT  IS  SAID  that  Mr.  Wilson  "lacks  magnetism";  that  in  a 
marked  degree  he  is  "a  detached  personal  entity."  Yei 
it  is  frequently  reported  that  in  recent  months  greater 
applause  lias  greeted  his  portrait  in  the  large  moving-picture 
houses  than  that  accorded  the  likeness  of  any  other  public 
character.  Mr.  Wilson  seems  to  stand  outside  of  polities  and 
personate  a  national  ideal.  This  is  proven  to  many  minds  in 
the  support  given  to  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation  which, 
-ays  ihe  World-Herald  (Omaha)  is  " suggestive  of  the  vitality  of 
fundamental  democracy  in  the  Republic, a  democracy  that  trans- 
cends party  hounds."  In  the  concrete,  the  Foundation  represent s 
"a  national  fund  of  $1,000,000  to  $2,000,000  to  be  held  in  trust, 
the   proceeds   to  be  used   in    making  awards  at   stated    intervals 

'for  meritorious  service  to  democracy,  the  public  welfare.  Liberal 
thought  or  peace  through  justice.'"  Says  tin-  Minneapolis 
Triburu :  % 

'These  friends  could  have  hil  upon  no  better  way  to  perpet- 
uate the  name,  the  influence  and  the  example  of  Mr.  Wilson. 
Theirs  is  a  vicarious  means  of  gi\  ing  vitality  to  a  leadership 
that  is  not  as  articulate  as  it  was  when  Mr.  Wilson  was  still 
strong  of  body.  That  the  movemenl  has  many  eager,  willing 
backers  is  manifest  in  tin  meetings  thai  have  been  held  over 
the  country  and  in  the  contributions  that  are  coming  in  for  the 
Foundation  fund.  Minneapolis  admirers  of  Mr.  Wilson,  without 
regard  to  party,  an-  asked  to  give  $15,000  as  their  quota.  So 
great  progress  already  has  been  made  that  it  seems  safe  to  fore- 
cast an  early  'covering'  of  the  quota." 

It  is  also  significant  that  more  than  one  hundred  colleges  have 
organized  committee-  anion-  faculty  and  student-  to  aid  in 
gathering  the  fund.  These  include  the  colleges  for  women  as 
well  as  men.  By  tin  end  of  January  it  v.a-  announced  from  the 
national  headquarters  that  more  than  two  thousand  subscriptions 


had  come  in  by  mail  without  personal  so  ieitation.  Front 
Nebraska,  as  from  other  States,  the  World-Herald  reports  that 
subscriptions  are  coming  from  men  ami  women  who  are  not 
affiliated  with  the  Democratic  party.      This  journal  remarks: 

'"This  is  a  good  and  healthy  sign.  It  is  suggestive  of  the  vital- 
ity of  fundamental  democracy  in  the  Republic,  a  democracy  that 
transcends  party  bounds.  It  reveals,  too,  the  ruggedness  and 
persistency  of  tin-  sentiment  tor  world  peace  to  be  preserved 
through  conference  and  organization. 

"For  these  are  Ihe  ideals  that  Woodrow  Wilson  has  stood  for 
and  fought  for  to  the  limit  of  his  strength.  These  are  the  ideals 
the  Foundation  is  designed  to  further.  Every  dollar  that  is 
contributed  to  the  Foundation  is  a  dollar  given  to  advance  the 
doctrine  that  the  people  should  rule,  through  the  orderly  processes 
of  government,  and  that  their  peaceful  rule  should  be  dominant 
not  only  wit hitt  nations  but  between  and  among  nations. 

"  It  has  been  the  great  privilege  and  service  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
to  carry  to  its  logical  conclusion  the  teachings  of  Jefferson  and 
Lincoln.  They  strove  for  democracy  for  America.  His  task 
has  been  to  help  spread  the  peaceful  ride  of  democracy  to  cover 
the  world.  In  the  League  of  Nations  he  sought  to  set  up  an 
institution  where  all  peoples  might  meet,  iit  their  sovereign  ca- 
pacity, to  take  counsel  and  agree  on  united  action  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  liberty  ami  justice  to  all  men  everywhere.  With 
a  vision  that  pierced  the  centuries  he  saw  the  League  as  the  par- 
liament of  mankind  that  should  in  time  be  able  to  save  the  earth 
from  the  awful  I  ides  of  war's  blood  and  tears  that  recurrently 
have  drenched   it. 

"(deal  ideals  are  not  easily  and  speedily  converted  into  great. 
actualities.  Great  idealists  have  ever  known  their  Gethsemane. 
The  first  steamboat,  the  first  locomotive,  were  puny  things.  But 
faith  and  loyalty  and  persistency  have  builded  from  small  begin- 
nings, deaf  to  the  jeers  of  cynicism  and  the  angry  outcries  of  honest 
ignorance,  all   the  good  and  true  accomplishments  of  humanity. 

"It  is  the  desire  and  determination  to  build  on  the  foundation 
Wilson  has  laid  that  explains  the  Wilson  Foundation.  It  is  the 
hunger  for  peace  with  liberty  throughout  the  world  that  impels  the 
creation  of  a  fund  of  money  to  be  used  to  encourage  and  inspire, 
now  and  among  our  children  and  our  children's  children,  those 
who  shall  carry  on  the  struggle  f  or  that  highest  of  mundane  ideals. 

"No  great  edifice  of  stone  and  brick  and  steel  and  mortar  is 
contemplated,  no  statue  in  marble  or  bronze,  hut  a  Foundation 
that  actively  shall  serve  the  hopes  ami  dreams  and  aspirations 
of  men  and  women  bound  together  in.  a  community  of  purpose 
to  carry  a  great  work  forward.  The  awards  rising  from  the 
income  of  the  Foundation  will  be  made  from  time  to  time,  it  is 
stated,  'to  the  individual  or  group  that  has  rendered,  within  a 
specified  period,  meritorious  service  to  democracy,  public  wel- 
fare. Liberal  thought  or  peace  through  justice.' 

"It  is  a  free-will  offering  that  is  asked.  It  is  asked  not  of 
Democrats  but  of  all  citizens  of  all  parties  who  believe  it  well  to 
■  encourage  such  service  as  Ihe  Foundation  purposes  to  reward. 
It  is  asked  particularly  of  those  who  would  rather  give  their 
money  to  spread  the  love  and  methods  of  peace  than  to  raise 
their  sons  to  he  cannon  fodder  and  their  daughters  to  he  war's 
piteous  victims.  It  is  asked  of  those  who  believe  in  their  hearts 
that  it  is  true  that  all  men  are  brothers,  that  Ihe  hatreds  and 
fears  that  divide  them  should  he  and  can  he  desf  roved,  and  that 
the  children  of  God  should  aid  him  to  establish  his  common 
fatherhood  on  earth." 
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CHESTERTON  WORRIED  BY  AMERICAN 

JOKES 

CHESTERTON  IS  A  LI,  AGAINST  importing  American 
jokes  and  taking  I  hem  seriously.  He  sees  no  reason  why 
a  caricature  thai  is  ;i  success  in  Chicago  should  !><• 
transplanted  to  London,  no1  because  ii  is  funny,  hut  because  ii 
is  ;i  success.  Whal  is  laughable,  be  avers,  is  thai  "such  levities 
should  be  broughl  laboriously  over  land  and  sea,  as  men  broughl 
holy  relics  for  the  spreading  of  a  great  religion."  He  also  finds 
il  "lamentable  as  well  as  laughable"  ilia)  the  English  nation, 
"which  has  developed  the  most  individual  of  all  European 
modes  of  humor,  from  Chaucer  to  Dickens,  should  be  unable 
to  make  an  obvious  joke  in  its  own  language  and  should  ask 
an  American  to  make  it  in  a  foreign  and  incomprehensible  lan- 
guage." All  this  and  more,  which  we  shall  presently  disclose 
from  (he  Illustrated  Lou/Ion  News,  seems  to  have  arisen  over 
Mr.  Chesterton  seeing  reproduced  in  an  English  paper  an 
American  joke  on  the  henpecked  husband: 

"Surely  we  could  manage  to  support  existence  with  our  own 
national   version  of  this   international   idea,   without  its   being 

made  meaningless  to  us  by  scenes  of  American  domestic  life, 
which  are  much  more  remote  than  medieval  domestic  life.  For 
instance,  in  the  picture  I  have  just  looked  at,  the  whole  of  the 
joke  fat  I  he  best  a  somewhat  mysterious  joke)  turns  upon  taking 
it  for  granted  that  every  ordinary  housewife  possesses  an  ice-box. 
An  ordinary  English  housewife  would  no  more  expect  to  possess 
an  ice-box  than  to  possess  an  iceberg.  And  it  would  be  about  as 
sensible  to  tow  an  iceberg  all  the  way  from  the  North  Pole  as  to 
trail  that  one  joke  all  the  way  from  the  New  Fork  newspapers." 

This  is  not  an  attack  on  American  humor,  but  upon  British 
maladroit ness.  Mr.  Chesterton,  braver  than  Shaw,  declares  he 
likes  us;  likes  us  to  be  Americans;  and  thinks  it  absurd  to  expect 
us  to  be  Anglo-Saxons.  "It  is  irrational  enough  to  take  three 
sensible  and  self-respecting  citizens  of  a  very  distinct  country, 
one  of  them  named  Cornelius  K.  Van  Smut/.,  another  named 
Fingall  P.  O'Gorman,  and  the  third  Nicholas  0.  Kropotsky, 
and  tell  them  they  can  all  embrace  and  be  brothers  in  their 
common  memories  of  Shakespeare  and  .Milton."  He  finds 
something  even  more  irrational,  and  that  is — 

"When  the  memories  their  country  is  told  to  cherish  are  the 
very  memories  which  it  only  came  into  existence  in  order  to 
change;  and  when  they  are  told  that  they  are  all  children  of  the 
British  Empire  and  the  British  Constitution,  and  all  the  things 
for  which  America  fought  to  be  free.  The  United  States  is  now 
a  nation,  with  a  very  strong  national  loyalty  of  its  own.  And 
as  we  have  fortunately  left  off  denying  the  Irish  nationality  with 
insults,  it  might  be  well  also  to  leave  off  denying  the  American 


nationality  with  compliments.     Put.  considering  it  as  another 

nationality,    I    have  a    very   reu.1   admiration   and   even  affection 

for  that  nationality.  I  like  the  Americans  for  a  great  many 
reasons.  I  like  them  becauw  even  the  modern  thing  called 
industrialism  has  not  entirely  destroyed  in  them  the  very  ancient 
thing  called  democracy.  I  like  them  because  they  have  a  re- 
spect for  work  which  really  curbs  the  human  tendency  to  snob- 
bishness. I  like  'hem  because  they  do  not  think  'hat  stupidity 
is  a  superiority  in  business  and  practical  life;  and  because  they 
do  not  think  thai  ideas  are  always  insanities.  I  like  what  is 
rather  unphilosophically  exprest  by  saving  that  they  are  all 
optimists;  at  any  rate,  very  few  of  them  are  pessimists.     I  like 

them    because   they  are   never  guilty  of   the  ghastly    blasphemy 

of  supposing  that  there  is  something  tine  aboul  being  bored,  any 
more  than  about  being  blinded  or  lamed,  or  paralyzed." 

One  sees  that  the  present  ( 'he<lcrtonian  pi  lemic  is  not  againsl 

anything  American,  but  againsl   something  he  regards  a-  un- 

PHtish;  of  which  he  sees  his  fellow  countrymen  guilty: 

"Bui  altho  (or  rather  because)  I  like  American  things  to 
be  American.   I   very  violently  resent   tie    present  tendency  for 

English  ihings  to  he  Americanized.  England  also  is  a  nation 
and  has  national  traditions  and  national  virtues,  and  would 
probably  find  il  difficult  to  imitate  American  Virtues,  at  any 
rate  in  the  American  form.  Put,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not 
American  virtues  thai  are  being  imitated.  It  is  rather  American 
vices,  and  especially  American  vulgarities.  We  are  not  imitating 
their  democracy,  but  rather  their  plutocracy.  It  is  not  even 
the  New  Fork  skyscraper,  which  is  sometimes  beautiful,  half 
(0  much  as  the  New  York  sky-sign,  which  is  generally  garish  and 
tawdry.  Put  any  one  with  an  appetite  for  the  adventurous 
variety  of  mankind  can  enjoy  New  York  sky-signs  as  features 
or  freaks  of  New  York  skyscrapers;  he  can  enjoy  New  York 
skyscrapers  as  features  or  freaks  of  New  ^  ork;  and  he  can  enjoy 
Xew  York  itself  as  a  feature  or  freak  of  the  civilization  of  the 
United  States.  .Many  Americans  are  ready  to  express  doubts 
about  whether  New  York  is  not  more  of  a  freak  than  a  feature. 
Put,  anyhow,  the  whole  thing  hangs  together;  the  whole  toppling 
v  ision  of  towers  and  fantastic  fin  s.  whether  it  lie  a  day-dream  or 
a  nightmare.  Put  I  object  to  little  patches  of  N<  \  York  ap- 
pearing in  the  streets  and  walls  of  London,  a  city  with  a  wholly 
different  soul;  all  the  more  because  it  means  the  exhibition  on  a 
small  scale  of  something  meant  in  its  nature  to  be  on  a  large 
scale.  Bui  the  worst  examples  of  ail  are  exhibited  on  the  small 
scale  of  all.  They  appear  in  the  corners  of  magazines  and  in  the 
details  of  daily  journalism.  They  appear  especially  in  the  form 
of  American  jokes,  carefully  imported  as  if  there  had  never  been 
any  English  jokes. 

'Now  a  joke  is  in  any  case  a  very  difficult  thing  to  import. 
It  would  be  easier  to  transplant  almost  any  sort  of  American  tall 
building  than  a  certain  sort  of  American  tall  story.  Put  the  top- 
pling and  tremulous  American  joke  is  carefully  broughl  across 
the  Atlantic,  like  the  Tower  of  Babel  on  a  little  boat,  is  steered 
into  port,  and  trailed  along  by  train;  only  to  fall  flat  in  London." 


k  \  I  i:  CLAX  TON    AND 
KlT'I'V    Blanchakd 


Mi  Keb  Rankin  as  Marie  Wilkins  is 

Jacques  Mere  Frochard 

CHARACTERS   IX   "THE    TWO  ORPHANS"    AS    PRODUCED    IN    ls7i 
The  old  play  now  filmed  a*  "The  Orphans  of  the  Storm." 


s  1 1  wit  Robs  >n    >- 
De  Wiudray 


ARMENIA'S  TRAGIC  FINISH 


TURKISH  BUTCHERIES  OF  ARMENIANS  have 
reached  the  point  where  a  remnant  of  120.000  has  be- 
sought the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  send 
ships  to  transport  them  beyond  the  reach  of  their  hereditary- 
enemies.  Persecuted  for  centuries,  and  .deserted,  we  are  told, 
by  those  on  whom  they  had  most  relied,  the  Armenians  have.no 
recourse  other  than  evacuation  of  their  country,  and  many  ob- 
servers  agree  that  the  spectacle  of  these  people  being  hounded 
from  their  native  soil  is  a  sad  reflection  on  civilization.     Ancient 


Photographs  by  courtesy  of  the  "Near  East  Relief  Assuilw 

ANOTHER   "STAR   OF  THE   EAST"  FORMED  BY  G.000  CHILDREN 
At    an  Alexandropol  orphanage  saved  by  the  Near  East  Relief  from  starvation  and  massacre 


history  records  many  moving  tragedies  of  which  whole  nations 
were  the  victims,  but,  says  the  Kansas  City  Journal,  "modern 
times  have  written  no  such  chapter  as  that  which  puts  the 
finis  to  the  national  history  of  the  Armenians,  who  .  .  .  are 
to  leave  their  immemorial  homeland  and  abandon  Armenia  for 
an  indefinite  period,  if  not  forever."  Whether  the  "pitiful 
remnant"  of  120,000  is  all  that  is  left  of  the  1,500,000  who 
were  in  Armenia  when  the  war  ended  is  not  stated,  but  it  is 
u-ded  as  probable  that  the  number  refers  only  to  those  who 
were  in  Cilicia  at  the  time  of  the  French  occupation.  It  is 
certain,  however,  "that  hundreds  of  thousands  have  been 
ruthlessly  slaughtered  and  starved  by  their  infamous  Moslem 
and  Russian  persecutors."  Turkey  has  been  permitted  to 
wreak  her  barbarous  will  upon  the  Christian  Armenians  while 
"the  world  stood    supinely  by,"  continues  the  Journal,  and — 

"Christian  civilization  "an  not  evade  the  condemnation  thai 
is  involved  in  such  a  situation.  What  is  every  nation's  business 
is  proverbially  no  nation's  business,  bul  it  is  one  of  the  n 
frightful  ironies  of  history  that  the  Turk,  hurled  out  of  Palestine 
ami  reduced  to  a  mere  shadow  of  his  former  national  power, 
should  still  be  able  to  slay  and  torture  and  starve  Armenians 
until,  despairing  of  rescue  by  men  and  even  of  the  mercy  of  God, 
a  whole  nation  emigrates  to  an  unknown  destination. 

"The  Russian  Bolsheviki  have  proved  more  ruthless  oppres- 
sors than  the  unspeakable  Turk,  yet  millions  in  treasure  are 
OOUred  into  Russia,  while-  the  Bolsheviki  and  the  Kurds  unite  in 


crushing  Armenia  into  the  bloody  mire  of  multiplied  massacres, 
her  daughters  dragged  into  Turkish  harems,  her  men  butchered, 
her  land  made  a  bloody  waste,  without  a  hand  being  raised  in 
her  defense.  That  is  the  tragedy  of  modern  history,  the  shame 
of  Christendom." 

Tho  Armenia's  various  appeals  for  help  against  her  oppres- 
sors have,  so  far,  been  without  avail,  the  American  Near  East 
Relief  is  attempting  to  feed  the  refugee  population  and  is  main- 
taining what  is  said  to  be  the  largest  orphan  asylum  in  the  world 

at  Alexandropol,  in  Caucasian 
Armenia.  Defeat  of  Turkey  in 
the  World  War  gave  new  hope  to 
the  country,  but  the  treaty  of 
Angora  between  the  French  and 
the  Turks,  mentioned  in  these 
pages  on  January  28,  resulted  in 
the  withdrawal  of  the  French 
from  Cilicia,  and,  says  the  Des 
Moines  Register,  "turned  forlorn 
hope  into  despair." 

France  has  taken  measures, 
through  an  understanding  with 
the  Turks,  to  protect  the  Ar- 
menians and  other  Christians  in 
Cilicia,  a  French  delegate  stated 
to  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
the  French  Government  has 
voted  50,000,000  francs  for  the 
care  of  the  Armenian  refugees. 
Hut  the  past  experiences  of  the 
Armenians  confirm  them  in  their 
fears  that  the  persecutions  will 
not  be  halted,  and,  according  to 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  the 
Rev.  Stanley  White,  secretary  of 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  insists  that  the 
French  withdrawal  from  Cilicia  "would  undoubtedly  open  up 
the  way  for  further  attacks  by  the  Turks  upon  unprotected 
Armenians  and  other  Christians  in  the  Cilician  districts." 
Systematic  annihilation  of  the  Greek  populations  in  Asia 
Minor  is  also  a  part  of  the  Turkish  program,  according  to 
news  dispatches.  Just  before  he  sailed  from  New  York  re- 
cently, the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  received  a  statement, 
says  The  Living  Church  (Episcopalian),  giving  details  of  various 
massacres  of  the  Greeks.  Among  several  other  barbarities 
reported  to  the  Patriarch,  according  to  The  Living  Church,  are 
these  in  the  city  of  Merzifoun  (or  Marsovanj  and  in  Samsoun: 

"Osman  Agha,  after  seizing  the  property  of  all  the  Christians, 
set  fire  to  the  Greek  and  Armenian  quarters.  The  sight  was  most 
horrible.  All  the  streets  and  alleys  were  blocked  by  the  culprits 
so  that  those  attempting  to  escape  were  either  shot  or  pushed 
hack  into  the  fire  irrespective  of  age  or  sex.  In  less  than  five 
hours  1,800  houses  were  burned  down  with  their  residents. 
(  rimes,  unheard  of  in  the  history  of  vandalism,  were  committed 
against  maidens  and  children.  And  while  they  did  this,  they 
eiied, '  Let  your  Englishmen  and  Americans,  your  Christ  Himself, 
come  now  and  save  you!' 

"All  the  Greek  villages  of  the  region  of  Samsoun  were  burned, 
the  property  of  the  inhabitants  seized,  young  men  and  women 
violated  and  carried  off  to  the  mountains.  Many  a  young  wo- 
man, choosing  to  die  rather  than  be  disgraced,  committed  suicide. 
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Parents,  unable  to  bear  the  sighl  of  their  children  thus  disgraced 
in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  killed  them. 

"The  above  is  a  rough  outline  of  the  horrible  picture  reflecting 

on  the  martyrdom  of  the  Hellenism  of  Pontus." 

According  to  a  cablegram  received  by  the  Near  East  Relief 
at  its  New  York  offices  on  January  16,  more  than  200.000 
Cilieian  refugees  evacuated  the  country  after  the  Franco- 
Is  emalist  treaty,  and  are  now  scattered  through  the  Beirut  and 
Constantinople  areas. 


PUTTING  THE  GOLDEN  RULE  TO  WORK 

CM  RISTIANITY  IN  BUSINESS  is  to  be  the  motto  of  the 
American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Company,  which  recently  elected 
John  J.  Lagan,  one  of  Atlanta's  wealthiest  citizens  and  a 
leader  in  reform  movements,  as  president.  The 
directors,  said  Mr.  Eagan,  according  to  newspaper 
reports,  are  all  church  members,  and  "they  have 
elected  another  professing  Christian  as  president 
on  a  basis  that  the  teachings  of  Christ  are  to  be 
the  ruling  principles  of  the  business."  Mr. 
Eagan's  platform  is  brief.  It  stands,  we  are  told, 
for  a  reasonable  living  wage  to  the  lowest  paid 
worker,  constant  employment  to  every  member  of 
the  organization,  and  an  actual  application  of  the 
Golden  Rule  to  all  relations  between  employee 
and  employer.  The  company  has  already  carried 
some  of  its  theories  into  action.  About  eight 
years  ago,  according  to  Mr.  Eagan's  state- 
ment, the  firm  erected  a  large  industrial  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  and  with  that  as  a  center  began  enlarging 
the  scope  of  the  company's  service  to  its 
employees  until  now  it  has  a  staff  including 
physicians,  a  surgeon,  a  dentist  and  nurse, 
and  a  mutual  benefit  association,  operated  by 
the  company  and  employees  jointly,  to  pro- 
vide for  relief  of  workers  in  case  of  sickress  and 
death.  Recently  the  company  establisnea  a 
pension  fund  for  old  age  or  disability. 

Those  who  have  lost  their  faith  in  the  justice  of  Christ's  teach- 
ings may  scoff  at  such  a  program  as  that  adopted  by  the  Atlanta 
company,  remarks  the  Providence  Bulletin,  "but  it  will  not 
suffer  from  the  jeers  and  scoffing  if  it  is  founded  on  eternal  prin- 
ciples." There  are  many  "old-timers,  reactionaries  and  back- 
sliders who  may  succeed  a  while  longer  with  antiquated  methods, 
but  the  optimist  is  confident  that  the  Eagan  school  of  business 
conduct  will  some  time  be  the  popular  one,  because  it  will  be -the 
most  successful."  Corporations  have  no  soul,  the  Pittsburgh 
Post  reminds  us,  but  it  believes  that  even  if  this  company  lacks 
a  soul  "it  has  at  least  been  given,  by  the  directors'  action,  a 
heart."  And  some  of  these  times,  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
is  optimistic  enough  to  believe,  "it  will  be  generally  recognized 
among  business  men  and  institutions  that  the  most  practical, 
profitable  way  of  conducting  their  business  is  on  a  genuinely 
Christian  basis.  It  wih  be  learned  that  the  Golden  Rule,  so 
long  looked  upon  by  them  as  a  merely  beautiful  theory,  is  also 
a  workable,  valuable  guide  in  all  transactions  with  their  fellow 
men."      In  order,  then, 

"To  bring  about  a  lasting  peace  between  Capital  and  Labor 
the  question  of  wages  and  hours  of  work  must  be  approached  in 
a  true  Christianly  manner  by  both  sides.  Suspicion  and  greed 
must  give  way  to  a  desire  to  do  the  right  thing,  regardless  of  the 
immediate  outcome.  A  few  more  examples  such  as  that  of  the 
American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Company,  and  that  of  the  A.  Nash 
Company  of  Cincinnati,  clothing  manufacturers,  who  have 
achieved  notable  success  by  the  adoption  of  Golden  Rule  methods 
in  their  business,  may  lead  to  an  awakening  throughout  Un- 
commercial world  that  will  result  in  early  peace  between  Capital 
and  Labor.     An  industrial  armistice  should  be  signed  at  once." 


METHODISTS  "LIFTING  THE  CURSE" 

DANCING  AND  THEATER-GOING  are  no  longer  re- 
garded as  being  under  a  formal  ban  of  the  Method 
Church,  but  as  matters  for  the  individual  conscience, 
in  the  opinion  of  a  number  of  Methodist  clergymen  in  New 
York,  one  of  whom  states  that  the  so-called  ban  is  "not  a  rule, 
but  a  provision  in  the  judicial  section  of  the  Discipline,"  which 
"is  disregarded  by  most  laymen  and  many  preachers.  It  is 
obsolete  and  misrepresents  tiie  spirit  of  Methodism  to  the  out- 
side world."  Interviewed  by  a  reporter  for  tl,  •  New  York 
Times,  several  clergymen  exhibited,  we  are  told,  a  decidedly 
"liberal''  tendency,  one  of  them  going  so  far  as  to  say  that 
many  Methodists  in  good  standing  had  only  a  "technical"  be- 
lie* in  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  and  that  in  his  opinion 
a  man  might  be  a  good  Methodist  and  believe,  for  instance. 


WHERE   OLD   FLOIR   BA(  JS     LRE    USEFUL. 

With  the  flour  inside  and  the  sacks  outside.  Armenian  orphans  wear  also  a  smile  of 
satisfaction  at  American  assistance. 


that  the  Biblical  account  of  the  creation,  literally  understood, 
was  not  in  accordance  with  the  fact.  These  Methodist  spoke- 
men,  says  the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot,  referring  to  what  it 
terms  the  "lifting  of  the  curse"  against  certain  amusements, 
"make  it  clear  that  their  church  is  no  longer  to  be  listed  as  the 
joy-killer  that  it  was  some  fifty  years  ago.  when  it  placed  most 
amusements  under  an  undiscriminating  anathema.  The  pro- 
vision commanding  all  its  members  to  shun  the  theater  and 
dancing  as  soul-warping  evils  still  stands,  but  New  York's  lead- 
ing clergymen  plainly  state  that  they  no  longer  hold  it  binding. 
It  has  been  repealed  by  abandonment." 

The  paragraph  against  certain  amusements  would  have  been 
removed  in  recent  years,  according  to  statements  made  to  the 
Times  interviewer,  except  that  the  negro  delegates  feared  evil 
results  among  their  congregations  it'  dancing  were  countenanced, 
while  foreign  delegates  were  unanimously  opposed  to  any  soften- 
ing of  the  ban  because  it  mighl  lessen  the  moral  authority  of  the 
Methodist  missions  in  foreign  lands.  Some  other  clergymen 
were  not  in  favor  of  the  ban  on  dancing,  but  feared  that  its  re- 
moval might  be  taken  as  a  general  sanction  for  licentiousness. 
By  others  it  was  stated  that  parliamentary  tactics  and  accidents 
were  responsible  for  the  continuance  of  the  anti-dancing  advice 
on  the  official  records.  The  paragraph  has  been  promotive  of 
discord  between  the  Methodist  Church  and  the  stage,  but  the 
Rev.  Harry  Dwight  Miller,  pastor  of  the  Hanson  Plate  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  in  Brooklyn,  invited  Harry  Davenport,  an 
actor  appearing  in  "Thank-C."  a  play  now  running  in  New 
York,   to  address  his  congregation  on   "Clean   Plays."     Mr. 
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Davenport  said,  according  to  press  reports,  thai  if  the  public 
boycotted  salacious  plays  as  it  boycotted  adulterated  food  prod- 
ucts, the  situation  in  the  theater  would  be  greatly  unproved. 
Managers,  he  said,  produce,  and  playwrights  write,  immoral 
plays  because  the  public  demands  them.  As  for  the  actors  and 
actresses,  he  asserted  that  the  majority  of  them  "are  a  decenl 
sort.  They  prefer  clean  roles.  Many  of  them  do  not  like  the 
roles  the  managers  make  them  portray,  but  they  have  to  earn  a 
living  and  have  to  depict  the  character.-  the  playwrights  write 
for  them.  If  the  public  demands  clean  plays,  it  will  get  them." 
Itis  the  duty  of  the  Church,  then,  declared  Mr.  Miller,  the  pastor. 
to  aid  in  getting  clean  plays  instead  of  condemning  the  stage. 
Christianity,  he  said,  "is  a  religion  of  joy  and  happiness.  There 
is  not  one  word  in  the  Christian  or  Jewish  Scriptures  prohibiting 
dancing,  dramas  and  the  playing  of  game-."  As  he  is  quoted 
further  in  the  Times.  Mr.  Miller  declared  : 

"The  Church  will  solve  the  amusement  question  not  through 
inane  and  generally  ignored  prohibitions,  nor  through  indis- 
criminate denunciation,  but  rather  in  cooperation  with  every 
agency  to  rid  the  dance  of  its  objectionable  features,  taking  its 
stand  against  gambling  in  any  form,  and  helping  the  producers 
of  clean  plays  in  their  laudablo  effort  to  establish  a  higher 
standard  of  dramatic  production. 

"Not  in  the  standing  aloof  from  life  in  complacent  self-satis- 
faction that  we  are  not  as  other  men,  but  in  moving  out  into  the 
world  of  everyday  life  and  seeking  to  bring  life  in  all  of  its  as- 
pects into  conformity  with  the  will  of  God  and  the  spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ  will  the  Church  become  a  positive  and  redeeming 
factor  in  the  life  of  to-day  and  to-morrow. 

"There  have  been  many  actors  and  some  producers  who 
have  been  men  and  women  of  highest  integrity.  We  need  more 
men  and  women  of  unimpeachable  life  to  enter  t  he  profession.   .  . 

"Be  it  said  to  the  shame  of  the  American  people  that  a  few 
men  have  gone  into  bankruptcy  trying  to  provide  clean  amuse- 
ments, while'  plays  that  should  have  landed  their  authors, 
producers  and  actors  in  jail  have  played  to  crowded  houses." 

"The  theater  i-  nol  the  enemy  of  the  Church,  excepting  when 
the  Church,  through  inane  and  unreasoning  attacks,  has  placed 
the  stage  on  the  defensive,'.'  said  Dr.  Miller  in  a  later  address. 
delivered  before  a  Brooklyn  lunch  club.  "With  the  persecu- 
tion which  the  stage  has  endured  for  generations,  the  unjust 
-lander,  the  contempt  hurled  al  actors,  condemned  as  a  class 
for  the  delinquencies  of  a  few,  we  only  wonder  that  the  stage  is 
not  more  antagonistic."  The  fact  of  the  matter,  says  Dr.  J. 
Lewis  Fiartsock,  pastor  of  st.  Andrew'-  Methodist  Church, 
New  York,  in  an  interview  published  in  the  Times,  is  "that 
what  the  Rev.  Mr.  Miller  urge-  i-  the  practise  of  everybody. 
The  Methodi-t  Church  does  not  differ  from  other  Evangelical 
churches  in  its  practise  in  this  respect."  There  has  come,  he 
declares,  "an  emancipation  in  the  modern  church  in  which  people 
claim  the  right  to  think  for  themselves."      As  time  goes  on,, 

■people  widen  t  heir  experience.     The\  are  simply  outgrowing 

these  old   point-  of  view.       There  has    been  an  emancipation   in 

theological  views  about  the  verbal  inspiration  of  tho  Bible. 
The  behef  in  verbal  inspiration  is  only  technically  held  lo-day 
by  a  great  main  people.  To-day  we  emphasize  the  spirit  of  the 
word.  The  great  thing  is  to  exercise  discrimination.  There 
are  good  books  and  bad,  and  you  have  to  discriminate,  but 
nobody  can  do  that  for  me.   .    .   . 

"The  attitude  of  mo-t  Methodists  toward  Darwinism,  I 
think,  is  that  if  is  accepted  with  reservations.  There  is  a 
certain  type  of  mind  which  carries  it  too  far  and  make-  if  odious. 
Hut  the  principle  is  believed  in  generally,  li  i-  the  greal  funda- 
mental law  of  life." 

The  Dayton  News  holds  thai  "if  the  young  people  arc  to  be 
attracted  to  the  Church,  the  Church  musl  make  itself  first 
as  attractive  as  it  is  consistently  possible.  There  is  no  de- 
mand for  'wildness'  or  throwing  down  all  the  bar-,  but  it  is 
apparent  that  some  ideas  of  a  half  century  ago  can  not  be 
maintained  except  at  the  expense  <if  losing  thousands  of  young 
men  and  young  women  who  are  needed  in  religious  activities." 


TURNING  PEWS  INTO  COUCHES 

A  HOUSE  OF  WORSHIP  by  day,  but  a  house  of  refuge 
by  night,  St.  Martin 's-in-the-Fields,  one  of  London's 
most  famous  churches,  is  now,  we  are  told,  in  some  ways 
one  of  the  most  unconventional  and  extraordinary  churches  in 
the  world.  St.  Martin's  is  nowhere  near  the  fields,  but  in 
Trafalgar  Square  under  the  shadow  of  the  Nelson  monu- 
ment Fashionable  enough  by  day,  at  night  its  character 
is  very  much  changed.  All  sorts  of  human  oddities,  partial 
wrecks,  and  homeless  wanderers  of  the  street  slip  through 
its  portals  to  find  a  temporary  couch,  and  sleep  on  the  cushioned 
pews,  covered  with  rugs  lent  by  the  clergy.  The  church  is 
something  new  of  its  kind,  writes  Edgar  Fletcher  Allen  in  The 
Survey  (New  York).  Its  clergy,  too,  are  new  of  their  kind, 
tho  they  are  "just  regular  Episcopal  clergy,  theologically." 
St.  Martin's  is  never  closed,  says  the  writer.  "All  through 
tho  night  a  soft-footed  attendant  wanders  about,  sentinel  for 
the  sleeping  scores  of  people  of  all  stations,  from  the  be-fogged, 
booze-fuddled  gilded  youth  who  doesn't  know  enough  or  dare 
to  go  home,  to  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  underworld." 
Describing  a  visit  to  the  church  in  which  he  watched  the  pro- 
cession from  the  street,  the  writer  says: 

"  I  drifted  in  one  night  after  a  show,  to  see  the  church.  On 
the  pews  are  little  cards.  Some  say  'Men  only,'  others  say 
'Women  only.'  That  is  all.  People  can  come  in,  and  just  lie 
full  length  on  the  pews  and  go  to  sleep.  Nights  are  long,  for 
1  he  homeless,  in  London.  But  wanderers  who  had  not  said 
'\'ow  I  lay  me'  for  ages,  just  mooched  up  to  the  altar  and 
started  saying  it  again.  Then  they  slipped  into  their  pews, 
and  tho  parson  or  the  deaconess  brought  a  rug  and  covered 
them  up  and  tucked  them  in.  But  they  were  tucked  in,  prayer 
or  no  prayer. 

"There  is  more  than  one  tradition  about  St.  Martin's. 
There  is  the  tradition  of  St.  Martin,  for  example.  He  was  the 
-on  of  a  Roman  tribune,  a  pagan,  and  also  served  in  France  at 
Amiens,  of  hateful  memory.  In  the  year  332  the  winter  was  so 
severe  that  men  died  in  the  streets.  Martin  was  met  outside 
the  city  by  a  naked  beggar  numbed  with  cold.  Martin's  pos- 
sessions were  ins  sword  and  Irs  cloak.  '  He  with  his  sword 
divided  his  cloak  in  Ava!n,  and  gave  one  half  to  the  beggar, 
covering  himself  .is  well  as  he  might  with  the  other  half.'  And 
in  a  vision  it  was  revealed  that  he  had  divided  his  cloak  with 
Christ.  That  is  one  reason  why  there  is  always  a  rug  for  your 
pew-couch  at  St.  Martin's. 

"There  is  another  reason,  which  is  a  man  size  bunch  of  par- 
sons there,  who  can  'walk  with  kings  nor  lose  the  common 
touch.'  Dick  Sheppard,  at  some  hour  in  the  afternoon,  will 
possibly  be  limping  around  at  a  tea  party  at  Buckingham  Palace 

for  King  ( feorge  is  a  personal  friend  of  his — and  in  the  evening 
stand  treat  at  the  coffee  stall  in  his  church-yard  to  all  and 
sundry.  'Dick'  they  all  call  him,  but  properly  he  is  the  Rev. 
II.  R.  L.  Sheppard,  with  academic  and  military  distinctions 
lying  around  loose.  He  has  enough  medals — active  service 
stuff  to  set  tip  '<*■  field-marshal,  and  he  has  a  command  of  lan- 
guage sufficient  for  1  he  field-kitchen.  [It  was  Mr.  Sheppard  who, 
some  ten  years  ago,  then  a  very  young  clergyman,  brought  to- 
gether in  the  Cavendish  Club  several  thousand  university  gradu- 
ates who  were  engaged  in  one  kind  or  other  of  social  work,  paid 
and  voluntary.  A  great  meeting  of  the  Club  at  Queen's  Hall, 
addressed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  by  the  Prime 
Minister  was  one  of  the  great  events  in  the  history  of  English 
social  service  which  is  still  talked  about.] 

"'Woodbine  Willie'  is  also  a  new  idea  in  the  parson  business, 
and  he  too  has  drifted  to  St.  Martin's.  Woodbines,  you  will 
remember,  were  Tommy's  pet  smoke,  and  they  are  still  Willie's, 
whose  proper  name  is  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Studdert  Kennedy — also 
with  academic  and  military  additions. 

"There  are  people,  of  course,  who  think  that  these  two  parson- 
soldiers  are  doing  the  wrong  thing,  taking  away  the  dignity  of 
religion,  and  making  if  cheap.  But  there  are  plenty  of  home- 
less people  in  London  who  are  with  them,  and  would  rather 
have  if  so.  Anyway,  England  is  beginning  to  wake  up  on  thai 
point.  There  is  going  to  be  less  and  less  'dignity'  in  religion. 
And  if  gets  by  with  the,  head  of  the  Anglican  Church.  They 
say  that  when  George  V  wants  to  hear  tho  truth  he  goes  to 
listen  to  Dick  Sheppard.  There's  a  chanco  that  he  will  drift 
in  casually  one  night  and  see  the  truth." 
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LOCAL  history  is  a  lure  to  the  poet- 
j  patriot;  and  vers  libre  is  the  easy  road 
to  self-expression.  But  when  it  is  Mary 
Johnston  we  can  calculate  also  on  matter. 
She  prints  her  snap  shots  of  Virginia  in 
The  Reviewer  (Richmond),  and  we  regret 
that  we  haven't  space  for  all  of  them: 

VIRCINIANA 

By  Mary  Johnston 

Slow  turns  the  water  by  the  green  marshes 

In  Virginia. 

Overhead  the  sea  fowl 

Mako  silver  flashes,  cry  harsh  as  peacocks. 

Capes  and  islands  stand. 

Ocean  thunders, 

The  light  houses  burn  red  and  gold  stars. 

In  Virginia 

Run  a  hundred  rivers. 

The  dogwood  is  in  blossom. 

The  pink  honeysuckle, 

The  fringe  tree. 

My  love  is  the  ghostly  armed  sycamore, 

My  loves  are  the  yellow  pine  and  the  white  pine. 

My  love  is  the  mountain  linden. 

Mine  is  the  cedar. 

Ancient  forest, 

Hemlock-mantled  cliff, 

Black  cohosh. 

Golden-rod,  ironwood, 

And  purple  farewell-summer. 

Maple  red  in  the  autumn, 

And  plunge  of  the  mountain  brook. 

The  wind  bends  the  wheat  ears, 

The  wind  bends  the  corn. 

The  wild  grape  to  the  vineyard  grape 

Sends  the  season's  greetings. 

Timothy,  clover, 

Apple,  peach! 

The  blue  grass  talks  to  the  moss  and  fern. 

Sapphire-shadowed,  deep-bosomed,  long-limbed, 
Mountains  lie  in  the  garden  of  the  sky,     • 
Evening  is  a  passion  flower,  morning  is  a  rose! 

Old  England  sailed  to  Virginia, 

Bold  Scotland  sailed, 

Vine- wreathed  Prance  sailed, 

And  the  Rhino  sailed, 

And  Ulster  and  Cork  and  Killarney. 

Out  of  Africa — out  of  Africa! 

Guinea  Coast,  Guinea  Coast, 

Senegambia,  Dahomey. — 

Now  Ono, 

Now  Virginia! 

*  *  ■ '  *  # 
They  tend  tobacco, 

And  they  hoo  the  corn, 
Colored  folk  singing. 
Singing  sweetly  of  heaven 
And  the  Lord  Jesus. 
Broad  are  the  tobacco  loaves. 
Narrow  are  the  corn  blades, 

Little  blue  morning  glories  run  through  the  corn 
fields. 

*  *  *  * 

Edgar  Allan  Poe 
Walking  in  the  moonlight, 
In  the  woods  of  Albemarle, 
'Neath  the  trees  of  Richmond, 
Pondering  names  of  women, 

Annabel — Annie, 

Lenorc— Ulalume. 


Men  in  gray, 
Men  in  blue, 
Very  young  men 
Meet  by  a  river. 
Overhead  are  fruit  trees. 
"Water — water! 


i  We  will  drink,  then  fight." — 
"O  God.  why  do  we 
Fight  anyhow? 
It's  a  good  swimming  hole 
And  the  cherries  are  ripe! 
Bronze  men  on  bronze  horses, 
Down  the  long  avenue, 
They  ride  in  the  sky, 
Bronze  men. 
Stuart  cries  to  Jackson, 
Jackson  cries  to  Lee, 
Lee  cries  to  Washington, 
Bronze  men, 
Great  soldiers. 

The  church  bells  ring 

In  Virginia. 

Sonorous, 

Sweet, 

In  the  sunshine. 

In  tho  rain. 

Salvation!     It  is  Sunday. 

Sal  cation!     It  is  Sunday 

In  Virginia. 

Locust  trees  in  bloom, 

Long  grass  in  the  church  yard, 

June  bugs  zooning  round  the  roses, 

First  bell — second  bell! 

All  the  ladies  are  in  church. 

Now  the  men  will  follow. 

In  Virginia, 

In  Virginia! 


The  airplane  has  its  determined  devo- 
tees whatever  be  the  future  of  aviation,  as 
the  Aerial  Age  Weekly  shows. 

THE  BLUE  SKY  TRAIL 

By  Lieut.  Art.  Peirce 

There's  golden  trail  to  the  setting  sun,  along  the 
azure  sky. 

Where  endless  miles  of  fleecy  clouds  go  gently 
sailing  by, 

While  sunbeams  paint  in  crimson  hue,  each 
grotesque  shape  and  form, 

And  rainbows  blend  into  the  midst,  false  har- 
bingers of  storm. 

There's  race  of  men  who  laughing  go  along  the 

danger  trail, 
Who  navigate  the  upper  ah",  as  the  sea  is  done  by 

saiL 
Who    battle    its    tumultuous    storms    and    win 

through  fog  and  snow. 
Piloting  their  tiny  craft  where  the  trails  of  man 

may  go. 

When    evening     shadows     overspread     and     the 

twinkling  stars  unveil, 
A  few  of  these  will  venture    forth   who  love  the 

Blue  Sky  Trail, 
Tho  Glory  Trail  that  I  shall  travel,  till  the  wings 

drop  off  the  plane. 
Till  the  hinges  creak  and  buckle,  and  I  work  the 

stick  in  vain. 

When   I   drop  in  a  yellow   Mare,   a   streak   in   the 

noonday  sky, 
Pray   shed    no   tear   in   mourning,    and    heave    no 

bitter  sigh. 
Just  gather  up  whatever  remains,  ashes  of  limlis 

or  body  or  brains. 
And  take  me  aloft  on  the  golden  trail,  where  the 

God  of  sunset  reigns 

When  the  clouds  have  a  Crimson  hue  and  night  is 

beginning  to  lower, 
Drive  me  through  the  gateway,  on  the  Blue  Sky 

Trail.  once  more, 
Then   sprinkle    me   over   the   Western   Front,    the 

hallowed  holds  of  fame. 
Turn  me  loose,  on  tho   Blue  sky  Trail,  and  tell 

them  I  "died  game." 


The  jealous  lover  may  get  small  satisfac- 
tion in  this  advice.  But  when  time  has 
cured  him,  he  will  be  glad  to  have  some- 
thing to  pass  on  to  other  victims.  So  tin 
Nation  and  Athenaeum  (London)  supplies 
him: 

GREEN  WEEDS 

By   James    Stephens 

To  be  not  jealous  give  not  love: 
Rate  not  thy  fair  all  fair  above, 
Or  thou'lt  be  decked  in  green,  the  but 
That  jealousy  is  bounden  to. 

That  lily  hand,  those  lips  of  lire 
Those  dewy  eyes  that  spill  desire 
Those  mounds  of  lambent  snow,  ma>    U 
Found  anywhere  it  pleascth  thee 

To  turn:  then  turn,  and  be  not  mad 
Tho'  all  of  loveliness  she  had: 
She  hath  not  all  of  loveliness, 
A  store  remains  wherewith  to  bless 

The  bee,  the  bird,  the  butterfly 
And  thou — go,  search  with  those  that  fly 
For  that  which  thou  shalt  easy  find 
On  every  path  and  any  wind. 

Nor  dream  that  she  is  Seal  and  Stai 
Who  is  but  as  her  sisters  are, 
And  whose  reply  is  yes  and  no 
To  all  that  come  and  all  that  go 

"I  love — ."    Then,  love  again,  my  friend. 
Enjoy  thy  love  without  an  end: 
"I  love — ."     Ah,  cease!  know  what  is  what! 
Thou  dost  not  love  if  she  love  not. 

For,  if  thou  truly  loved  her, 
From  thee  away  she  would  not  stir, 
But  ever  at  thy  side  would  be 
Thyself  and  thy  felicity. 

Go,  drape  thee  in  the  greeny  hue; 
Thou  art  not  Love;  she  is  not  True, 
And  no  more  need  be  said — adieu. 

Here  is  a  classic  story  told  in  an  unclas- 
sical  manner.  The  author,  whom  the  Lon- 
don Spectator  features,  descends  from  the 
high  horse  of  heroic  poetry  and  rides  the 
jogging  palfry  of  humorous  verse: 

THE  JEALOUS  GODDESS 

By  Ossbert  Sitwei.i. 

Silenus  left  the  mainland 

On  a  floating  barrel  of  wine, 

His  sail  was  plaited  from  peach-leaves,  and 

The  leaves  of  the  rig  and  the  vine. 

Small  waves  seem'd  masks  of  laughter 

As  they  rose  at  Silenus  agape, 

For  his  foot  wore  purple  with  the  slaughter 

And  tho  crushing  of  the  phoenix-blooded  grape. 

But  tho  little  golden  winds  of  the  autumn 

Flew  with  him  all  the  way. 

Like  a  fleecy  Hook  of  Seraphim 

They  waited  on  him  all  the  day. 

When  tin'  Siren  swam  to  sing  to  him 

From  her  island  whore  the  dolpliins  play. 

They  pelted  her  with  lemons  and  with  persimmon, 

Till  tho  Siren  dived  away. 

They  blew  down  silver  trumpets  to  summon 

Sea-monsters,  that  peer  from  the  spray. 

*  *  *  * 

But  the  sound  of  scrapluo  hunting-horns 
Bray'd  to  tho  Hearing  Golden  Strand, 
Till  the  dragons,  ogres,  giants,  and  unicorns 
Sprang  from  their  caves  to  guard  their  land. 
This  dear,  dear  land  of  Venus, 
Where  the  bippogrifl  and  griffin  play — 
For  if  tho  Siren  sang  to  Silenus, 
What  would  jealous  Venus  say? 
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WHAT  THE  EX-KAISER  IS  DOING  IN  EXILE 


WILHELM  II,  THE  FORMER  WAR  LORD  of  Ger- 
many, has  at  least  succeeded  in  realizing  two  of  his 
more  recent  ambitions:  he  has  escaped  triai  by  the 
Allies  for  his  part  in  the  atrocities 
of  the  Great  War.  and  he  has 
managed  to  keep  prying  newspaper- 
men pretty  much  at  bay.  Some 
slighted  scribe,  not  so  long  ago,  sent 
out  the  report  that  Wilhelm  was  plan- 
ning to  marry  a  prepossessing  3roung 
woman,  a  certain  Frau  von  Rochow, 
who  was  later  proved  to  be  sixty  years 
old.  and,  apparently,  without  designs 
on  the  ex-All  Highest.  Other  reports 
have  said  that  he  is  "a  man  of  bowed 
head,  of  gloomy  silence."  Then  would 
come  a  contradiction,  running  in  gen- 
eral: "They're  having  wild  parties  in 
Wilhelm's  suite.  If  he  regrets  the  de- 
molishing of  his  world-riding  plans,  he 
is  concealing  the  fact  very  well."  It 
was  reported  and  denied  that  he  was 
plotting  to  return  to  his  throne.  A 
New  York  Herald  reporter,  sent  on  a 
special  mission  to  Doom,  managed 
partly  by  accident,  it  appears,  to  gel  a 
little  nearer  the  carefully  guarded  exile 
than  most  of  the  spreaders  of  the  recent 
contradictory  reports.  The  American 
news  man  had  his  troubles  at  first,  for 
as  a  Dutch  police  official  told  him  on 
his  arrival:  "We  have  always  tried  to 
live  up  to  the  letter  of  the  rule.  Now 
that  we  have  to  guard  the  ex-Kaiser, 
we  have  to  show  even  more  care  in  the 
matter.  The  country  is  filled  with 
Anarchists  and  Reds,  and  they  have 
to  lie  watched  closely."  However,  as 
The  Herald's  account  run-: 


The  natives  had  given  the  reporter 
the  information  that  the  ex-Kaiser 
illy  took  a  walk  and  looked  ou1  of 
the  fn>nt  gates  of  his  home  at  8 
o'clock  iii  the  morning,  so  1  :'.\0  o'clock 
found  the  newspaper  man  seated  in  the 
police  room  of  i he  porter's  Lodge  at  the 
castle,  anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  the  former  d<  spol  of  Germany. 

Eighl  o'clock  came  and,  surely 
enough,  almost  as  tho  the  whole  thing 
was  a  programmed  event  in  a  play, 
came  Wilhelm  Hohenzollern,  just  an 
ordinary  looking  man.  turning  white 
rapidly,  but  walking  with  as  precise 
and  military  a  step  as  tho  he  were 
reviewing  one  of  his  armies  before  it 
started  to  plunge  into  the  fray  on  the 
western  front. 

His  hat  was  a  Fedora,  his  suit  salt- 


Copyriglited  in  United  States  and  Can-<  la  bj  Kej  itona  View  I      npa 

"A    PORTLY   GERMAN    BUSINESSMAN." 

such,  in  appearance  al  least,  i>  said  t<>  be  the  pres- 
oii  state  of  the  former  War  Lord.  This  snap- 
shot, mail.'  Last  April,  of  the  ex-Kaiser,  the  late 
Kaiserin  ami  one  of  their  grandchildren,  the  orphan 
.in  of  Prince  Joachim,  was  secured  at  a  cost 
of  1.000,000  marks,  through  the  secretary  of  Gen- 
eral Ludendorff  Only  a  few  other  copies,  all  care- 
full>  guarded,  arc  in  existence. 


glanced  casually  at  the  newspaper  man,  who,  with  two  laborers, 
was  standing  nearby  with  uncovered  head,  then  turned  and 
walked  in  military  manner  back  up  the  walk  toward  Doom 
house  and  his  breakfast. 

"There,  now.  y   n've  seen  him,"  the 

— 1      reporter  was  told.     "If  he  had  known 

who  you  were,  th  re  would  have  been 
trouble,  for  he  has  given  strictest 
orders  that  no  one  shall  pass  tin  se 
gates  uni  il  they  have  been  passed  upon 
by  the  marshal  of  his  court,  General 
Von  Gonthard — and  under  no  condi- 
tion are  press  representatives  to  be 
admitted  or  even  allowed  near  the 
place." 

A  card  was  sent  to  Von  Gonthard 
requesting  an  interview  with  the  ex- 
Kaiser,  or,  failing  that,  with  Von 
Gonthard  himself.  It  was  returned 
with  this  two-line  notation: 

Newspaper  men  are  not  received 
at  Doom.  No  exceptions  are  to  be 
made  to  this  ruling. 

The  reporter  went  back  to  his  hotel 
and  wrote  Von  Gonthard  a  long  letter, 
explaining  that  the  writer  desired  to 
tell  the  world  what  Wilhelm  does  daily 
and  what  he  thought  of  certain  world 
problems,  which  were  outlined. 

The  general  was  indignant  at  what 
he  considered  the  newspaper  man's 
presumption. 

"It  Avill  be  useless  to  remain  in 
Doom  any  longer,"  he  answered. 
"You  should  have  gone  after  my  first 
refusal." 

The  correspondent  became  friends 
with  a  member  of  the  household  of  the 
former  Crown  Prince,  who  happened 
to  be  spending  his  Christmas  holidays 
with  the   ex-Kaiser. 

"I'm  going  to  write  a  last  letter  to 
Von  Gonthard  and  have  you  help  me 
deliver  it,"  the  American  told  the 
German.  "It  might  help  a  little  and 
it  certainly  could  not  hurt." 

The  appeal  was  made  and  brought 
only  this  answer  from  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  Doorn  house: 

General  Von  Gonthard  has 
spoken  his  last  word  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

"There's  no  use  kicking  against  fate 
that  is  hacked  up  by  the  Dutch  police 
and  military  agents,"   the  newspaper 

man  told  his  friend  from  the  once 
Crown  Prince's  staff.  "I'll  take  the 
night  train  hack  to  Amsterdam." 


and-pepper  colored  and  single-breasted, 

his  shoe-,  heavy  and  black.  A  greenish  gray  waterproof  over- 
coal  was  unbuttoned,  despite  the  drizzle  that  was  falling  slowly. 
and  it  showed  his  latest  acquisition  admirably — a  well-trimmed 
white  heard,  reaching  well  over  the  lapel-  of  his  coat. 

" Morgen,"  Wilhelm  said  to  four  of  the  members  of  the  police 

guard,  passing  them  "good  morning''  in  the  tongue  they  under- 

kL     He  had  a  word  in  private  with  their  head,   ;i  fifth  officer, 


The  luckless  newspaper  man,  the 
account  continues,  had  his  haggage  a  I 
the  station  and  was  spending  the  last 
hour  before  train  time  wandering 
along  thi'  road  bordering  the  forest  on 
the  outskirts  of  Doom  when  the  unex- 
pected happened.  Out  of  the  darkness 
strode  a  tall,  slender  man  with  the  appearance  of  a  German 
professor— round  spectacles  and  everything,  lie  was  somewhat 
benl  around  t  he  shoulders,  hut  roused  himself  and  bowed  stiffly. 
It    seems  that   aslighl   exception   had   heen   made  in   fa\or   of  tic 

American  reporter,  for  the  personage  announced: 

"I    am     Ilerr    X ,    the    Kaiser's    private    counselor.       His 
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National  Canned  Foods  Week! 

March  1st  to  March.  8  th 


Visit  your  grocer's  next  week  and  inspect  his  big,  special 

display  of  canned  foods.     From  the  great  variety  of  these 

delicious  foods,   select   an   attractive   assortment   for   your 

pantry,  ready  to  serve  at  an  instant's  notice. 


If  you  were  to  travel  through  the  richest  gardens 
and  truck  fields  of  the  entire  country,  free  to  select 
and  keep  for  your  own  table  all  the  choicest  and 
proudest  of  Nature's  products,  you  would  be  doing  ex- 
actly what  is  already  done  for  you  in  canned  foods. 
In  their  full  season  of  maturity  and  plenty,  the  prod- 
ucts are  gathered,  prepared  and  saved  for  your  daily 
enjoyment  and  benefit  throughout  the  year. 

Luscious  tomatoes,  grown  from  selected  seed — 
true  aristocrats  refined  by  many  generations  of  care- 
ful breeding.  Small,  dainty,  fine-flavored  peas.  The 
most  tempting  baby  lima  beans.  The  sweetest  of 
sugar-sweet  corn.  These  show  the  quality  of  the 
products  that  the  great  canned  foods  industry  combs 
the  country  to  obtain.  Canned  foods  are  safe,  sani- 
tary, wholesome,  economical  and  convenient. 

During  Canned  Foods  Week  supply  yourself  with 
every  one  of  the  21  different  kinds  of  the  famous 
Campbell's  Soups.  All  your  favorite  soups  at  their 
very  best,  and  others  that  will  become  favorites  the 
minute  you  taste  them.  Remember  our  unlimited 
guarantee:  Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 


21  KINDS 


We  blend  the  best  with  careful  pains 

In  skilful  combination 
And  every  single  can  contains 

Our  business  reputation. 


Get  acquainted  with  all  the  21  Campbell's  Kinds! 
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majesty  has  charged  me  with  finding  you  and  giving  you  the  in- 
formation you  have  asked,  as  it  is  impossible  for  any  newspaper 
man  to  be  received  at  Doom.  But  first  I  am  to  present  this  book, 
with  the  hope  that  it  will  be  useful  in  presenting  the  Kaiser's 
tin  sis  clearly  before  the  world." 

The  book,  once  it  was  unwrapt.  proved  to  be  a  copy  of  the 
famous  historical  tables,  published  in  Leipzig  in  December, 
which  had  been  written  to  deny  that  the  ex-Kaiser  had  started 
the  war. 

The  first  thing  on  Wilhelm's  mind,  his  representative  made  it 
clear,  was  to  deny  that  the  house  of  Hohenzollern  was  responsible 
for  the  war. 

"Germany  was  the  victim  of  a  great,  general  movement  in 
which  all  nations  and  combination  of  nations  played  their  roles," 
the  man  said.  "'The  Kaiser  believes  the  war  was  the  natural  out- 
come of  this  movement.  Until  the  world,  and  especially  America 
and  the  Allies,  admit  the  truth  of  this,  there  is  little  hope  of  a  sat- 
isfactory understanding  on  other  questions,  such  as  the  future  of 
the  German  Empire  and,  its  relations  with  the  world." 

The  correspondent  forbore  to  point  out  the  fact  that  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  the  German  Empire  was  like  the  famed  "Rose 
of  Washington  Square" — it  "  had  no  future,  butoh!  what  apast!" 
Instead  he  inquired  about  the  internationally  circulated  rumors 
that  the  head  of  the  house  of  Hohenzollern,  only  recently  bereft  of 
his  wife,  was  going  to  marry  again. 

"He  is  not  going  to  be  married  to  Frau  Von  Rochow  or  to  any 
one  else,"  the  German  declared  heatedly.  "He  has  never  had 
any  such  intention.  Frau  Von  Rochow  is  an  old  friend  who  vis- 
ited certain  women  she  knew  in  Doom  last  summer.  Immedi- 
ately the  scandal-mongering  sheets  of  Berlin  and  Amsterdam 
spread  the  false  rumors  of  an  impending  marriage." 

"She  is  young  and  pretty,  is  she  not?"  the  newspaper  man 
asked. 

"She  is  not.  She  is  more  than  sixty  years  old,  but  the  photo- 
graphs printed  in  the  papers  of  her  showed  her  as  a  stunning 
young  beauty  of  twenty-five.  Why — they  reminded  one  of  these 
souvenir  pictures  of  actresses  that  are  put  in  cigarette  packages 
as  prizes." 

"Did  the  ex- Kaiser  hear  the  reports  himself?  " 

"Of  course  he  did,  and  they  grieved  him  greatly.  His  wife 
had  been  dead  only  three  months  when  thej  firs;  started.  To-day 
he  sees  the  funny  side  of  it  all,  however,  and  frequently  jokes 
about  his  morganatic  marriage. 

"Has  your  master  any  special  message  he  wishes  to  send  to 
tlie  American  people?"  the  correspondent  hazarded. 

"Indeed  he  has.*'  the  German  answered.  "He  wants  America 
to  know  he  has  a  real  affection  for  her  and  does  not  consider 
her  entry  into  the  war  in  the  same  lij^ht  he  does  that  of  the  Allies." 

"Does  he  believe  Germany  ever  is  going  to  casl  aside  her  pres- 
<  ni  republic  and  take  the  old  regime  back?" 

"Certainly,  as  soon  as  th<  German  people  and  the  Allies  have 
time  to  study  the  causes  of  the  war  thoroughly  and  realize,  as 
they  will  realize,  that  he  did  not  start  it." 

"What  thing  is  most  earnestly  <>n  his  mind,  aside  from  a  desire 
for  the  softening  of  the  treaty  t«  rms  and  the  change  of  the  world 
feeling  toward  Germany?" 

"He  wants  to  see  the  mark  restore  itself  in  value,  to  prevent  his 
people  from  suffering.  He  is  a  very  poor  man  to-day,  with  tre- 
mendous expenses  on  himself." 

The  interview  closed  soon  after.  The  ex-Kaiser's  personal 
habits,  his  method  of  spending  the  time,  were  gone  into  and  dis- 
cust,  but  only  incidentally,  as  the  German  had  been  dispatched 
by  Wilhelm  purely  and  simply  to  spread  propaganda,  apparently, 
and  he  liked  to  cling  to  generalities,  to  picture  the  "Tyrant  of  the 
Rhine"  as  a  highly  abused  and  misjudged  man,  to  forecast  the 
"come-back"  of  German  Imperialism,  headed  by  a  Hohenzollern, 
with  fervent  words  and  gesturi 

What  are  the  ex-KaiVerV  personal  habits  and  how  does  he  spend 
Li-  time.'  Here  is  a  routine  of  one  of  Wilhelm's  average  days, 
as  given  by  the  correspondent,  and  there  is  said  to  be  little  change 
or  variety  in  the  methodical  schedule  he  has  mapped  out  for 
himself: 

lb  rises  invariably  a1  7  o'clock  and  dresses  himself — a  valet 
having  been  dispensed  with  long  before  the  Allied  troops  drove 
t  lie  Huns  out  of  the  Argonne.  Shortly  before 8 o'clock  he  takes  his 
"breath*  r,"  the  fifteen-minute  walk  on  which  the  correspondent 
happened  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him.  Then  comes  breakfast,  a 
hearty,  self-satisfying  breakfasl  -ham  or  bacon  and  eggs,  marma- 
lade or  jam.  coff<  ■■.  bread  and  butter,  and  cheese,  and  a  consider- 
able amount  of  it  all 

About  S:.">0  o'clock  come-  a  shorl  conference  with  the  marshal 
of  his  court  regarding  the  answering  of  important  correspondence, 
and  at  0  the  wood-CUtting  starl the  famous  wood-cutting  that 

»poS(  dly  has  taken  mosl  of  the  ex-Kaiser's  spare  time  since  he 
f'<  I  into  Holland. 


During  the  first  weeks  and  months  of  his  retreat,  Wilhelm  used 
a  handsaw,  which  gave  him  a  maximum  amount  of  exertion  for 
every  minute  of  his  work,  but  that  has  been  superseded  by  an 
electrically  driven  circular  saw,  and  he  is  as  pleased  with  it  as  is 
an  American  youngster  with  a  new  toy.  His  output  has  increased 
several-fold,  and  now  he  even  is  talking  of  getting  a  bandsaw  for 
rippings  logs  too  thick  to  fit  into  the  fireplace  of  Doom  castle. 
Truly,  the  ex-Kaiser  is  gradually  training  himself  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  lumberman,  if  he  ever  decides  to  put  aside  his  aspirations 
to  reenter  the  game  of  being  a  king. 

Wilhelm  uses  the  saw  two  hours,  and  it  seems  to  have  worked 
wonders  with  his  health.  Occasionally  he  will  see  outside  the 
barbed-wire  fence  that  surrounds  the  Doom  estate  a  Dutch  child 
matching  him  curiously,  and  he  inevitably  feels  in  his  pocket  for 
a  coin  to  give  the  youngster.  The  children  never  spend  the  mouey 
but  take  it  home,  where  their  parents  put  it  away  for  them  as 
souvenirs. 

Once  tin1  sawing  is  over,  the  master  of  Doom  walks  an  hour 
through  his  estate — head  erect,  shoulders  thrown  back,  almost 
in  the  famous  "goose  step"  for  which  his  hordes  of  soldiers  were 
known.  The  walk  is  considered  the  sacred  feature  of  his  daily 
ritual  that  never  must  be  overlooked.  It  is  his  physician's  remedy 
for  every  ill  he  thinks  the  ex-Kaiser  might  be  heir  to — fresh  air, 
even  if  it  is  laden  with  water,  breathed  freely  and  with  an  accom- 
panying maximum  of  circrlation. 

From  tin*  walk  Wilhelm  goes  to  his  library,  where  he  main- 
tains shelf  on  shelf  of  very  valuable  books,  and  he  reads  and 
rests  a  while  there.  Then  comes  lunch,  a  meal  consisting  of  a 
plate  of  cold  meats,  and  coffee. 

When  lunch  and  the  mid-day  are  past  the  ex-Kaiser  walks 
another  hour  in  the  forest,  if  the  weather  permits  it,  then  com- 
mences his  review  of  the  leading  German  and  foreign  news- 
papers, a  large  sack  of  them  being  left  at  Doom  castle  daily. 
Members  of  his  staff  have  spent  the  morning  clipping  these — 
collecting  especially  the  articles  that  bear  on  political  situations 
or  the  world  war — and  almost  until  four  o'clock  Wilhelm 
studies  the  clippings,  invariably  devoting  the  last  fifteen  minutes 
of  his  time  to  thanking  his  secretaries  for  the  care  with  which 
they  do  the  work. 

"Does  he  talk  to  his  staff  in  German?"  the  American  cor- 
espondent asked,  when  the  "thanks  ceremony"  was  explained 
to  him. 

"Yes,"  was  the  answer.  "It's  an  inviolable  rule  that  the 
'ceremony' — and  it  almost  amounts  to  a  ceremony — should  be 
held  in  that  tongue.  A  few  of  his  Dutch  officials  don't  like 
that  feature  of  the  session,  because  they  don't  happen  to  be 
able  to  speak  German,  bu1  it's  the  order,  nevertheless." 

After  the  secretaries  and  staff  members  have  been  thanked, 
the  most  important  feature  of  Wilhelm's  day — as  he  regards  it 
himself —arrives.  It  is  his  writing,  because,  contrary  to  all 
official  denials,  he  still  has  the  ambition  to  become  an  author 
with  more  than  a  single  volume  to  his  credit,  and  every  day, 
for  months,  he  has  written  down  his  personal  views  on  every 
important  political  development  that  has  occurred  in  Germany 
or  any  other  important  country  of  the  globe.  The  world  will 
probably  have  a  chance  to  get  acquainted  with  these  lucubra- 
tions sooner  or  later,  for,  we  are  told: 

These  observations  are  promptly  dictated  to  a  stenographer 
and  typewritten  copies  are  bound  and  filed  away  with  the  utmost 
care,  to  be  published  eventually,  perhaps,  or  to  be  kept  as  a 
guide  for  his  successor  should  death  take  him  before  he  realizes 
his  ambition  to  see  Hohenzollerns  directing  Germany  and  its 
destinies  again. 

Dinner  finds  the  ex-Kaiser  forgetting  the  comparative  frugality 
of  his  noon-day  meal  and  resorting  again  to  tiie  "plenty  to  eat" 
policy  that  he  inaugurates  at  his  breakfast  each  day.  The 
pikce  de  resistance  generally  is  poultry  or  rare  roast  beef,  cooked 
in  the  English  fashion,  and  there  are  side  dishes  and  garnish- 
ments by  the  score.  After  dinner,  unless  an  official  visitor 
arrives  to  talk  with  the  Kaiser.  Wilhelm  outlines  the  next  day's 
work  with  General  Von  Gonthard  and  is  in  his  room  by  10 
o'clock.  It's  a  simple  life  the  ex-Kaiser  is  leading  at  Doom, 
but  it  is  a  healthy  one. 

The  only  break  in  the  routine  schedule  comes  on  Sundays, 
when  Wilhelm  goes  to  the  little  chapel  at  Doom  house  and, 
surrounded  by  his  official  household,  follows  his  chaplain  in 
prayers  for  the  German  Empire,  the  German  people,  and  the 
late  Kaiserin.  Her  devotion  to  the  ex-Kaiser  in  his  black. 
hours  immediately  after  his  flight  to  Holland  was  said  in  a  large 
measure  to  have  gained  the  official  Dutch  approval  on  Wil- 
helm's forced  asylum  there. 

Fourteen  Dutch  detectives,  hiijh-class  men  all  of  them;  a' 
dozen    heavily   armed    gendarmes    and    a   squad   of   secretaries 
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Akron — 1 1  Orpheum  Arcade 

Ubany     Hewett's  silk.-.hoi>.  is  N.  PearlSt. 
Mtoona      Bendheim's,  [30a — ntliAvc. 
Asbury  Park  —  Best  Shoe  Co 
Asheviile—  Anthony  B 
Atlanta — Carlton  Shoe  &  Clo   '  0 
Auburn  &  Geneva,  N.  Y.-     Dusenbui     Co 
Austin — Carl  II.  Mueller 
Baltimore — J25  No.  Charlea  Si. 
Haul-  (reck  —  Bahlman's  Bootery 
B  1     1  itj — 1>-  Bendall  <  o. 
Birmingham— 219  North  [9th  St. 
Huston  —  lordan   Marsh  Co. 
Bridgeport — W.  K.  Mollan 

■  1  i.ii    ■  1 1  1  1  ulton  St. 
Buffalo — 630  Main  St. 
Burliniiton,  vt. — Lewis&  Blanchard 
Butte — Hubert  Shoe  Co. 
t  edar  Rapids — The  Killian  Co. 
Charleston — J.  F   Condon  &  Sons 
(  harlolte — 221  Piedmont  Bide. 

..  .  /(o  E.  Randolph  St.  (Room  502 

hicago — \47s0  Sheridan  Rd.  (Room 
Cincinnati-  ■  The  McAlpin  Co. 
Cleveland— Graner-Powers,  t274Euclid  Vv 
Columbia,  S.  C. — Watson  Shoe  Co 
Columbus,  O. — The  Union 
Columbus,  Miss.— Simon  Loeb  &  Bro 
Dallas — Leon  Kahn  Shoe  Co. 
Davenport — R.  M.  Neustadt  &  Sons 
Diyton — The  Rike-Kumler  Co. 
Denver — 224  Foster  Bids. 
Des  Moines  — W.  L.  White  Shoe  Co. 
Detroit — T.  J.  Jackson.  41  E.  Adams 
E.  Liverpool — G.  Bendhcim 
FJaston — II.  Mayer.   i~'7  Northampton  St. 
Elizabeth — Gigls.   1 11.5 j  Elizabeth  Ave. 
ICluiira— C.  W.  O'Shea 
El  Paso — I'opular  Dry  Goods  Co. 
Mi ie — Wesehler  Co..  OIO  Stat.-  St. 
Kvanston — North  Shore  Bootery 
Fall  River      D.  I'\  Sullivan 
Fitchburg-   W.  C.  Goodwin,  3U  Main  St 
Fort  Dodge — Schill  &  Habenicht 
1  ,.ii   eston     bellman's 
Grand  Rapids — Hcrpolsheimer  Co. 
Karrisburg — Orner's,  24  No.  3rd  St. 
Hartford— XO  Pratt  St. 
Hot  Springs,  Ark. — Rosenthal's 
Houston  —Clayton's.  803  Main  St. 
Huntington,  W.  Va. — McMahon-Diehl 
Indianapolis — L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co. 
Jackson.  Mich. — Palmer  Co. 
Jacksonville' — Golden's  Bootery 
Jersey  City' — Bennett's.  4 1 1  Central  Av. 
Kansas  City.  Kan. — Nelson  Shoe  Co. 
Kansas  City.  Mo. — 300  Altnian  Bid;;. 
Knoxville — Spence  Shoe  Co. 
Lancaster.  Pa. —  Frey's,  3  E-  Kins  St. 
Lansing — F.  X.  Arbaugh  Co. 
Lawrence,  Mass. — G.  H.  Woodman 
Lexington,  Ky. —  Denton,  Ross.  Todd  Co. 
Lincoln — Mayer  Bros.  Co. 
Little  Rock — I'oe  Shoe  Co.,  302  Main  St. 
1  "   Angeles — 505  New  Pantages  Bldg. 
Louisville — Boston  Shoe  Co. 
Lowell — The  Bon  Marche 
Macon— The  Dannenberg  Co. 
Mason  City — Woodruff  Shoe  Co. 

McKeesport — Wm.  F.  Sullivan 
Meridian — Winner.  Klein  &  Co. 
Milwaukee — Brouwer  Shoe  Co. 
Minneapolis — 21  Eighth  St.,  South 
Mobile — Level  Best  Shoe  Store 
Montgomery — Campbell  Shoe  Co. 

Morristown — G.  W.  Melick 

Mt.  Vernon.  N.  V. — A.  J.  Rice  &  Co. 
Muncie — Miller's, 311 S. Walnut  St  . 

Nashville — J.  A    Meadors  &  Sons 

Newark — 807  Broad  St.  fopp.  (  ity  Hall) 
New  Britain — Sloan  Bros. 

New  Haven — 153  Court  St.  wnd  floi 
New  Rochelle — Ware's 

New  York — 22  West  30th  St. 
Norfolk — Ames  &  Brownlev 
Oakland — 20s  Henshaw  Bldg. 
ha — 1708  Howard  St. 

Passaic      Kroll's,  37  Lexington  Ave. 

Pawl  ticket — Evans  &  Young 

Philadelphia — 1300  Walnut  St. 

Pittsburgh-     ["he  Rosenbaum  Co. 

Pittslicld — Fahey's,  234  North  St. 

Plainlield — M.  C.  Van  Arsdale 

Portland,  Me. — Palmer  Shoe  Co. 

Portland.  Ore. — 353  Alder  St 

Poughkeepsie — Louis  Schonbergt  r 

Providence — The  Boston  Store 

Reading — Sie.  S.  Schweriner 

Richmond,  Va. — Seymour  S 

Rochester — 148  East  Ave. 

Rock  Island — Boston  Shoe  Co. 

Saginaw — Goeschel-Brater  Co. 

St.  Louis — 516  Arcade  Bldg..  (opp.    P    (  ' 
Salt  Lake  City — Walker  Bros.  1  0 
San  Antonio — Guarantee  Shoe  Co. 
San  Diego — The   Mars  ton   I  0 
San  Francisco — Phclan  Bldg.  Arc'd. 
San  Jose — Hoff  &  Kayscr 
Santa  Barbara — Smith's  Bootery 

Savannah — Globe  Shoe  Co. 

Schenectady— Patton  &  Hall 

Seattle  —  Baxter  &  Baxter 

Shreveport  —  Phelps  Shoe  Co. 

Sioux  City — The  Pellet  ier  Co. 

Sioux  balls — The  Bee  Hive 

South  Bend — Ellsworth  Store 

Spokane — The  Crescent 

Springfield,  111.— A.  W.  Klaholt 

Springfield,  Mass. — Forbes  &  Wallac 

Stamford — L.  Spelkc  &  Son 

Stockton — Dunne's  Shoe  Store,  330  E  Main 

Syracuse — 13''  S.  Salina  St. 

I  acorn  a — 803  Fidelity  Building 

lene  Haute — Otto  C.  Hornung 

fol  do   -LaSalle  &  Koch  I 

1'rcnton      H.   M.  Voorhces  &   Bro. 
Tulsa — Lyons'  Shoe  Store 
Vancouver — Hudson's  Bay  Co. 
Waco  —  Davis-Smith  Booterie 
Walla  Walla-  Gardner  &  Co. 

Waltham — Rufus  Warren  &  Sons 

Washington — 1319  F  Street 

Watcrbury —  Reid  &  Hughes  Co. 

Wheeling — Geo.  R.  Taj  lor  Co. 

Wilkcsbarrc — M.  F.  Murray 

Winston-Salem— W.  C.  Wright  &  Co. 

Worcester — J.  C.  Machines  Co. 

Yakima       Kohls  Shoe  Co. 

Yonkers— Louis  Klein,  22  Main  St. 
Vork — The  Bon  Ton 
Voungstown —  B    McMantis  Co. 


TO? 

uyy/iat  a  difference 

Cantilever  Shoes  make 
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"Oh,  come  along!" 

But  Dorothy  dropped  back  limply 
in  her  chair.  "My  feet  hurt,  Peggy. 
I  lonestly,  I  feel  just  all  in." 

Peggy  kept  Bess  from  leaving,  then 
went  at  Dorothy  again.  "You've  been 
shopping  with  us  not  two  hours  and 
here  you  are,  letting  your  feet  spoil 
your  fun." 

"I  guess  it  your  feet  hurt  the  way 
mine  do,  you — " 

"They  used  to,  Dorothy,"  Peggy  in- 
terrupted, "only  I  did  something  about 
it.  My  feet  used  to  throb  like  a  tooth- 
ache. They  spoiled  ever  so  many  good 
times.  I  was  getting  to  be  a  real  grouch, 
when  Bess  got  me  into  Cantilevers. 

"And  look  at  Bess!  She  took  a  long 
tramp  this  morning,  she's  been  shop- 
ping with  us,  but — can  you  see  her 
missing  this  tea  and  the  dancing  to- 
night? Indeed  she  won't!  She's  been 
wearing  Cantilever  Shoes  most  all  the 
time  and  never  has  a  bit  of  foot  trouble. 
She  took  the  physical  director's  advice 
at  college,  like  most  of  the  other  girls. 

"You'll  ju^t  love  Cantilev- 
ers, Dorothy,  they're  such 
good  form  and  so  good- 
looking.  See  how  neat  and 
trim  ours  are.  And  while 
you're  feeling  wretched, 
tired,  just  all  in,  we're  up  and 
ready  for  anything.  Doro- 
thy, 1  can't  begin  to  tell  you 
what  comfort  Cantilevers 
are  -  they  make  vou  feel 
full  of  pep." 


Dorothy  squirmed,  but  she  could 
think  of  nothing  to  say. 

The  following  morning  three  girls 
entered  the  nearest  Cantilever  Store. 
From  that  time  on,  Dorothy  was  to  rea- 
lize what  a  difference  Cantilever  Shoes 
make  in  one's  enjoymentof  everything. 
*  * 
And  why  shouldn't  every  girl,  every 
woman  of  any  age,  enjoy  the  supreme 
foot  comfort  that  Cantilevers  give? 
They  fit  like  a  soft  glove.  The  ordinary 
shoe  seldom  fits  the  arch  of  the  foot. 
A  stiff  shank  will  not  conform  to  the 
curve  of  your  foot  arch,  nor  will  it  flex 
with  your  arch  in  walking.  Canti- 
levers do  both. 

When  you  lace  Cantilevers,  the  flex- 
ible shanks  fit  right  snugly  under  both 
arches  and  support  them,  not  like  a 
crutch,  but  gently  and  completely, 
without  any  restraint,  giving  perfect 
circulation  and  freedom.  Your  feet 
feel  light  and  springy. 

Stop  weari  ng  tight  shoes  that  weaken 
the  muscles  and  ligaments  of  your  feet. 
Wear  Cantilevers  and  bring 
your  feet  back  to  life.  Go  to 
the  nearcsr  dealer  now  for  a 
fitting.  It  no  dealer  listed  at 
the  left  is  near  you,  write  to 
the  manufacturers,  Morse  &. 
Burt  Co.,  1  Carlton  Avenue. 
Brooklyn,  X.  Y..  for  the  ad- 
dress of  a  nearby  dealer  and 
a  copy  of  the  Cantilever 
Shoe  Booklet  which  every- 
one ought  to  read. 


Cantilever 
^-Shoe 

Endorsed  by  11  <>■>,•,•..■  1  CotUgts,  Women 's Clubs.  Public  li 
Directors  o)  Stage  I 
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several  successful  places— the  hands  that  pull  the  strings  that 
control  the  marionettes  of  New  York's  night  life. 

There  is  a  member  of  the  firm  to  represent  every  element  of 
success  which  has  gone  into  the  total  success  of  Broadway's 
reincarnation.  First  there  is  the  organizer  and  business  head— 
the  brains  of  the  syndicate.  He  never  appears  to  the  naked 
eye.  To  speak  the  truth,  he  is  not  very  pretty  to  look  at — 
and.  when  anything  goes  wrong  with  the  Powers  That  Be, 
his  unprepossessing  personality  makes  him  really  in  the  way. 
Therefore  the  other  members  of  the  syndicate  have  a  way  of 
coaxing  him  out  of  town — sa3^  a  little  vacation  in  Cuba  or  a 
business  trip  to  Canada.  With  him  out  of  the  way,  the 
diplomatic  talent  comes  to  the  front — in  the  person  of  as 
delightful  and  likable  a  chap  as  ever  had  ancestors  come  out  of 
Erin!  His  is  the  responsibility  of  fixing  things  up.  He  smooths 
out  the  wrinkles.  He  never  takes  a  drink.  He  is  generous  in 
thoughts  and  in  gifts.  He  hears  the  hard  luck  plight  of  a  mere 
acquaintance.  Instantly  the  personal  checkbook  is  drawn  out. 
"Will  a  hundred  dollars  be  enough?  Hadn't  I  better  make  it 
a  hundred  and  fifty?"  Any  one  up  on  Morningside  Heights 
who  is  going  on  the  theory  that  Broadway  survives  merely 
because  of  cold-blooded  money-suckers  is  as  far  from  the  truth  as 
is  Forty-second  Street  from  Cairo.  Til.  The  subtle  atmosphere 
of  camaraderie  that  is  drawing  New  Yorkers  out  of  their  homes 
to  these  "clubs"  could  not  be  artificially  manufactured. 

Vet  still  a  third  quality  is  essential  this  season  or  else  Broad- 
way's night  life  would  have  nothing  on  its  old,  worn-out,  pre-war 
attractions.  The  aforementioned  firm  holds  a  third  member- 
the  artistic  director — the  atmosphere- maker — he  who  sets  to 
it  that  there  are  extra  corners  for  tete-a-tetes — he  who  selects 
the  silk  draperies  for  the  walls  and  canopies,  who  casts  thegal- 
mor  of  trick  lighting  over  the  patrons,  who  substitutes  Bakst 
for  gilt.     This  man  is  really  an  artist  of  imagination. 

And  to  complete  the  quartet  there  is  a  man  of  the  world,  who 
can  receive  his  superiors  on  an  equal  footing,  who  has  an  orna- 
mental smattering  of  French,  who  knows  just  how  to  chal  with 
a  flapper  or  a  matron — and  who.  most  important  of  all.  has  the 
positive  genius  required  for  sorting  over  a  clientele 

For  example,  if  a  place  is  designed  to  draw  a  society  clientele, 
then  the  cheap  element  must  not  he  admitted  or  the  chosen 
clientele  will  disappear.  Bui  the  expensive  brand  of  Follies 
beauty  must  be  encouraged,  because  she  adds  to  the  piquancy  of 
the  place  tor  the  sensation-hungry,  superior  patrons.  The  art 
of  the  thing  is  to  give  the  "society"  member  a  sprinkling  of 
expensive  naughtiness — or  she  might  as  well  dance  at  home. 
And  high  rewards  await  the  management  that  can  produce  just 
this  precious  atmosphere.  One  niidit  last  week  the  club  which 
has  most  successfully  blended  its  Broadway  and  Firth  Avenue 
clientele  took  in  s:5.400. 

Not  that  the  investors  in  Broadway  stock  give  a  hang  which 
class  of  clientele  i  arns  their  di\  idends  —just  as  Wool  wort  h  money 
is  quite  as  good  as  Cart  ier*s.  But  the  two  kinds  of  business  must 
be  kept  in  different  clubs.  So  it  is  that  one  of  the  syndicates 
conducts  eleven  clubs  and  cafes  and  runs  the  whole  gamut  of 
social  distinctions — plays  the  whole  keyboard  of  human  emotions, 
accounts  for  every  hour  of  the  night  from  tea  dance  to  t>  A.  M.. 
immediately  before  the  crack  of  the  dawn  of  the  morning  after. 
I  mention  this  firm  because  its  success  is  so  spectacular  that  <  ach 
"club"  it  starts  is  promptly  imitated  by  others,  until  the  group 
of  pleasure  promoters  have  become  practically  style  arbiters  for 
Broadway's  night  life. 

And  in  no  small  measure,  we  are  assured,  this  success  is  due 
to  the  member  of  the  firm  who  combhies  an  uncanny  discrimina- 
tion between  bona-fide  Wall  Street  magnates  and  their  Wash- 
ington Heights  imitations  with  a  knowledge  of  which  color 
scheme  to  hand  out  to  the  various  social  grades.  His,  too,  is 
the  distinction  of  having  introduced  the  crowning  cabaret  feature1 
of  the  season,  the  jazzed-up  hula-hula  dance.  It  was  needed 
for 

New  York  had  grown  blase  at  the  very  thought  of  a  cabaret. 
Only  lasl  year  the  proprietor  of  one  famous  old  lobster  palace, 
which  still  continues  the  old-fashioned  cabaret,  confided  to  me 
his  dark  secret — that  his  cabaret  was  continued  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  the  out-of-towners  who  had  got  their  idea  of  the  thing 
from  the  movies.  Now,  after  five  lean  years,  the  cabaret  is 
back  in  smartest  cafe  society — but  with  a  difference.  Now  it 
consists  of  an  exotic,  scantily  clad  troupe  of  dancers — a  garland 
of  Bowers  in  lieu  of  a  waist  and  a  fringe  for  a  skirt — who  give  an 
exhibition  dance  that  is  the  "white  man's"  idea  of  what  life 
would  be  like  on  a  South  Sea  Island.  That  dance  has  made 
such  a  success  that  already  it  is  being  turned  out  throughout  our 
cafes  in  quantitative  production.  And  tango  queens  are  having 
to  sit  up  nights  practising  to  do  hulas. 

The  original  dance  is  given  in  the  "club"  that   takes  care  of 


New  York  society  after  everything  else  has  closed.  It  is  where 
formal  society  goes  when  formal  society  wants  to  throw  off  its 
inhibitions  against  an  alluring  background  of  cream  satin  drap- 
eries and  clever  falls  of  black  lace — such  a  background  as  Mme. 
Pompadour  might  have  constructed  when  she  was  holding  down 
the  job  for  the  court  that  was  the  forerunner  of  the  present 
profession  of  the  Broadway  club  manager — the  profession  of 
organizing  play  for  other  people  who  have  not  as  much  imagina- 
tion  as  you  have. 

Bui  there  is  another  "club"  for  the  benefit  of  society  when  it 
is  not  feeling  quite  so  degage — a  club  where  the  wall  coverings 
are  charmingly  refined  in  taste,  where  the  dance  of  the  "Chicago 
shimmy"  has  never  penetrated,  where  "Butterfly"  and  the 
"Indian  Love  Lyrics"  instead  of  applied  Al  Jolson  are  tinned 
into  jazz  by  an  orchestra  composed  largely  of  string  instruments 
And  yet,  underneath  this  exclusive  floor,  served  by  the  same 
kitchen  and  bar,  there  is  another  club,  owned  by  the  selfsame 
management,  where  they'll  admit  "anything  the  cat  drags  in," 
where  the  "Chicago"  flourishes  accordingly.  So  are  the  decora- 
tions pitched  to  the  taste  of  the  floor's  clientele! 

There  is  the  club  which  lakes  care  of  the  flashy,  new-rich 
Saturday  night  revelers.  There  is  the  club  where  the  girls  order 
large  beefsteaks  and  baked  potatoes  at  2  A.  M. — thus  registering 
the  variable  dinner  hour  schedule  of  the  typical  Broadway  gold- 
digger  who  puts  off  lur  principal  meal  until  there  is  some  one 
to  pay  for  it.  There  is  a  madhouse  just  outside  of  town  for 
very  rich  tired  business  folk  in  very  private  limousines.  And 
there  is  even  a  moderately  priced  chop  house  for  those  whose 
idea  of  night  life  is  steak,  and  much  of  it.  for  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter.  Also,  finishing  up  the  keyboard,  there  is  one  of  those 
new  smart  little  dinner  and  tea  dance  places  which  have  of  late 
been  drawing  the  Manhattan  savants  away  from  the  established 
old  hotels— -turning  them  over  to  the  hands  of  tourists. 

For  the  hotels,  be  it  understood,  have  taken  little  or  no  part  in 
New  York's  night  life  reincarnation.  Too  much  good  landed 
real  estate  is  back  of  a  hotel  for  it  to  be  taking  long  chances  on 
the  Volstead  Act.  The  "club"  industry  has,  in  its  very  essence, 
a  fly-by-night  character.  If  one  "club"  gets  in  bad  with  the 
authorities  it  can  pack  its  effects,  move  to  another  location,  and 
start  out  with  a  nice  new  name. 

Also  more  mishaps  that  require  a  change  of  name  and  of  resi- 
dence can  come  to  a  venture  than  getting  in  bad  with  the  Powers 
That  Be.  That  might  be  "arranged"  -but  it  can't  be  "arranged" 
when  tables  stand  stark  and  deserted  and  silent.  So  stand  those 
mysterious  deserted  cities  of  India,  jungle  growth  breaking 
through  ivory  tracery;  abandoned  in  their  luxury,  none  knows 
why.  Mystery,  too,  surrounds  those  empty  tables  on  which  no 
glasses  clink.  Was  the  room  too  large?  Did  it  lack  that  in- 
tangible atmosphere1  of  intimacy?  Did  the  door  guard  not  know 
whom  to  tell  that  that  unoccupied  table  meant  a  "reservation" 
— for  somebody  else? 

Sometimes  a  more  sinister  reason  lies  crouched  behind  the 
mystery.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  Broadway  scandal.  It  is 
not  the  same  thing  as  a  Murray  Hill  scandal,  nor  yet  the  same 
thing  as  one  around  Columbia  University.  But  all  the  same  it 
is  a  scandal.  Broadway,  too,  has  its  ethics — they  just  happen 
not  to  be  the  same  as  Murray  Mill's.  And,  if  any  such  scandal 
occurs  in  a  dancing  place,  that  place  can  be  ruined  for  a  season 
— just  as  one  indiscreet  incident  can  wreck  the  prestige  of  a 
boarding  school. 

It  is  a  Broadway  scandal,  for  instance,  if  a  guest  walks  off 
during  the  evening  with  tin1  partner  of  a  well-known  Broadwayite. 
As  helpless  as  the  boarding  school  principal  to  prevent  that  six- 
teen-year-old girl  from  eloping,  the  proprietor  of  the  dancing 
place  must  pay  for  the  accident  as  does  the  school  principal.  One 
dancing  "club"  has  been  ruined  recently  because  of  this  very 
incident.  It  has  been  blacklisted  by  the  aggrieved  man's  entire 
circle  of  acquaintances.  For  a  little  time  in  such  cases  the  club 
lingers  on — abandoning  all  pretense  of  discrimination.  Then 
a  Broadway  incident  is  closed.     The  last  shaded  lights  go  out. 

So  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  "best  brains"  had  to  be  called  into 
consultation  in  this  ticklish  business  of  getting  and  holding 
popular  favor — in  this  business  of  putting  Broadway  back  on  the 
map  For  brains  it  required — even  if  some  of  them  have  been 
recruited  from  strange  walks  of  life.  One  important  "club" 
proprietor,  for  example1,  so  Broadway  gossip  has  it,  was  originally 
the  proprietor  of  several  less  gorgeous  resorts  in  districts  not  so 
expensive.     He  has  moved  on  with  the  tendencies  of  the  time. 

So  it  is  that  the  gambling  houses,  too,  are  on  the  decline  in 
New  York  City,  quite  according  to  the  boast  of  the  Hylan 
Administration.  The  old  proprietors  have  gone  into  the  more 
profitable  business  of  bootlegging,  which  in  its  manifold  forms  is 
doing  more  to  rid  tho  town  of  the  old-time  types  of  commer- 
cialized vice  than  have  all  the  sermons  and  social  hygiene  com- 
mittees, tho  it  substitutes  new  forms. 

The  preseni  e^xtre'ines  to  which  Broadway  night  life  is  going 
owe  their  existence  in  large1  part  to  the  Eighteenth  Amendment. 
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FORTY  stories  in  the  air  the  man  who 
rides  the  giant  girder  guides  it  into  place, 
there  is  the  drum  of  rivets  driven  home,  and 
the  hurrying  crowd  below  pauses  to  watch 
the  latest  wonder  of  construction  climb 
toward  the  sky. 

In  the  frontier  days  the  early  settler  built 
his  simple  cabin  upon  surface  soil.  But 
as  men  built  upward  in  the  air  they  dug 
downward  in  the  earth.  As  industry  and 
commerce  demanded  buildings  of  greater 
size,  safety  demanded  foundations  of 
greater  depth. 

And  so,  before  the  man  who  guides  the 
girder  comes  the  man  who  wields  the  shovel. 
Supporting  the  structure  which  is  seen  is  the 
structure  which  is  unseen.  High  above  the 
city  looms  the  graceful  tower,  for  all  to  see, 
for  all  to  admire;  but  anchored  fast  to  bed- 
rock is  the  strong  foundation  which  sup- 
ports the  tower  in  its  place. 

National  advertising,  in  its  early  days,  was 
built  upon  surface  soil.  It  was  conducted 
without  study  of  markets  or  market  con- 


ditions; without  assurance  that  the  product 
possessed  the  elements  of  national  success; 
without  adequate  trade  distribution  or 
organized  sales  tactics. 

Because  advertising  was  a  novelty,  the  mere 
act  of  advertising  was  sometimes  enough 
for  success.  But  to  go  on  that  basis  today 
is  as  dangerous  as  it  would  be  to  erect  a 
modern  building  on  the  surface  foundation 
of  the  settler's  cabin. 

With  today's  problems  of  distribution  and 
competition,  if  advertising  is  to  be  success- 
ful the  message  that  appears  in  the  publica- 
tions must  be  only  part  of  the  structure. 
Supporting  this  part  which  is  seen  must  be 
the  part  which  is  unseen.  Inviting  and  con- 
vincing must  be  the  message,  for  all  to  see, 
for  all  to  remember;  but  anchored  fast  to 
bedrock  must  be  the  strong  foundation 
which    makes    the    message    effective. 

And  so,  at  Advertising  Headquarters,  be- 
fore the  building  of  the  message  comes  the 
digging  of  the  facts. 


N.     W.     AYER    &    SON 

ADVER  r  I  SING     H  EA  D  (J  UJ  R  TERS 
New  York     Boston  PHILADELPHIA  Cleveland     Chicago 
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The  psychology  behind  the  whole  thing  is  "as  well  be  hung  for  a 
sh.rp  as  a  lamb" — or  as  well  make  the  arrangements  not  to  be 
hung.  Then  why  not  the  half-clad  Area-rea  dance  and  have  a 
run  for  your  money?  Moreover,  with  the  coming  of  prohibition 
I  tassed  the  necessity  for  one  o'clock  closings.  The  one  o'clock  clos- 
ing hour  had  been  tied  up  with  the  liquor  regulations.  Those  were 
before  the  days  of  the  hip-pocket  flask — and  New  York  night  life 
went  to  bed  a1  one  A.  M.  for  the  very  good  reason  that  its  jazz 
could  not  keep  going  on  chocolate  ice-cream.  There  was  not  a 
curfew. 

When  the  one  o'clock  closing  hour  fell  upon  Broadway  it  really 
was.  practically  speaking,  enforced.  The  waiter  came  around  at 
12:45  and  took  the  order  for  the  last  round  of  drinks,  unless  the 
place  were  a  bona  fide  club,  or  unless — and  here's  the  crux  of  the 
matter — the  cafe  licenses  were  merely  a  cloak  for  some  other 
more  profitable  business.  Now,  with  few  exceptions,  all  of  the 
night  life  "clubs"  and  dancing  places  are  doing  illegal  business 
— for  a  consideration — usually  a  good  one.  And,  if  you  begin 
breaking  the  Volstead  act  at  11  P.  M.,  why  stop  breaking  it 
before  6  A.M.? 


THE  MOUNTAIN-CLIMBING  "PRISONER  OF 
THE  VATICAN." 

THE  VARIOUS  "PRISONERS  OF  THE  VATICAN." 
the  Popes  who  for  the  last  half  a  century  have  been 
self-sentenced  to  spend  their  declining  days  immured  in 
a  little  group  of  buildings  in  Rome,  have  none  of  them  been 
such  lovers  of  the  open  as  the  newly  elected  Pius  XI.  He  is  a 
mountain-climber,  a  man  of  whom  it  is  said  that  "he  loved  to 
pass  the  night  in  the  open  air,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  rocks." 
The  New  York  Gloln  believes  that  "the  only  American  in  recent 
times  comparable  to  him  in  energy,  if  even  half  the  tales  told 
about  him  are  true,  is  Theodore  Roosevelt."  If  imagination  is 
startled  by  the  idea  of  the  late  American  Presidenl  and  sports- 
man immured  in  a  place  like  the  Vatican,  so  those  who  know  the 
new  Pontiff  are  wondering  how  he  will  make  out.  He  made  a 
strong  beginning  by  disregarding  precedence  in  giving  his  blessing 
from  an  outside  !  alcony,  rebuking  the  Cardinals  who  protested 
by  asserting,  "  I  am  now  the  Supreme  Pontiff."  A  brief  wireless 
dispatch  to  the  Xew  York  Tunis,  on  the  day  following  his 
election,  carried  this  significant  bit  of  news: 

Pope  Pius,  who  is  used  to  walking  miles,  to-day  visited  every 
corner  of  the  Vatican  garden,  x<>h\<x  as  far  as  the  observatory  to 
chat  with  Mgr.  Hagen,  its  director. 

On  his  way  back,  seeing  a  group  of  gardeners  working  in  charge 
of  a  papal  employee,  he  asked  one  of  them  to  call  the  head  gar- 
dener, meanwhile  cordially  asking  them  from  what  part  of  Italy 
they  came,  and  about  their  wives  and  children. 

When  the  head  gardener  appeared  out  of  breath,  bowing  low, 
Pius  asked  him  to  plant  a  pergola  along  one  side  of  the  terrace, 
as  grapevines  reminded  him  of  his  native  village  of  Desio, 
where  as  a  child  he  used  to  play  with  his  brothers  and  sisters 
under  a  wide  pergola,  just  outside  his  home. 

"Since  a  boy.  the  new  Pope  has  been  noted  for  his  love  of  books 
and  mountains."  a  friend  in  the  little  village  where  Pius  was  born 
told  a  correspondent  of  the  New  Vork  World,  "and  I  assure  you 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  he  loves  the  most.  From  our 
hills  he  turned  to  the  Alps  and  became  a  greal  mountaineer,  ftven 
at  the  age  of  fifty  he  made  some  good  climbs."  At  his  birthplace, 
Desio,  near  .Milan,  where  he  lived  until  twelve  years  of  age,  says 
another  commentator,  "he  was  noticed  for  his  prowess  in  ath- 
letics, especially  jumping,  so  much  so  that  when  they  saw  him 
capering  they  nicknamed  him  'The  Jumping  Boy."  Like 
Roosevelt,  he  combined  with  his  love  for  athletics  a  scholarlj 
interest  in  nearly  every  phase  of  human  activity.  When  the 
Cardinals  came  in  to  render  him  homage,  says  a  correspondent 
of  the  Xew  Vork  Turns,  "they  were  greatly  surprized  when  the 
Pontiff  spoke  to  each  Cardinal  in  hi--  own  language,  Lnglish, 
French,  Spanish  and  German." 

The  new  Pope,  now  in  his  sixty- fifth  year,  "is  reputed  to  be 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  Church,"  says  a  writer  in  the 
Xew  Vork  World.  "He  made  his  preliminary  studies  in  the 
diocesan  seminaries  of  Milan  and  finished  at  Lombard  College, 
Rome,  where  he  received  doctorates  in  philosophy,  theology  and 
canon  law,  before  his  ordination  in  1X79." 


Through  the  courtesy  of  Father  Corbett,  S.  J.,  associate  editor 
of  The  Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Hunt.  The  World  presents  the 
following  authorized  sketch  of  the  new  Pontiff,  written  for  the 
London  Tablet  of  June  25,  1021,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Louis  Charles 
Casartelli.  Bishop  of  Salford,  England: 

"He  celebrated  his  firsl  mass,"  says  Bishop  Casartelli,  "over 
the  tomb  of  St.  Peter  in  the  Vatican  basilica.  On  his  return 
home  he  was,  from  1SS2  to  18SS,  professor  of  dogmatic  theology 
and  sacred  eloquence  in  the  diocesan  seminary.  In  the  latter 
year,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the  celebrated  scholar. 
Mgr.  Ceriani,  at  that  time  prefect  of  the  library,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  staff  of  the  College  of  Doctors  of  the  world-famed 
Ambrosian  Library. 

"Under  the  sure  guidance  of  the  great  scholar  Ceriani,  Dr. 
Ratti  soon  became  master  of  all  the  scientific  treasures  of  that 
famous  library,  so  that  on  the  death  of  Ceriani  in  1907  he  was 
naturally  and  unanimously  elected  to  the  vacant  post. 

"The  literary  activity  which  he  displayed  during  the  years  of 
his  administration  is  evidenced  by  the  long  list  of  his  scientific 
writings  in  various  learned  publications  which  lies  before  me. 
filling  some  two  columns  of  an  ordinary  newspaper. 

"In  the  midst  of  all  his  literary  and  scientific  labors,  Dr.  Ratti 
was  devoted  to  his  work  as  a  priest  and  director  of  souls.  During 
the  years  of  his  early  priesthood  the  nuns  of  the  Order  of  the 
Cenacle  opened  a  house  in  Milan,  first  in  the  Corso  Venezia. 
later  in  the  Via  Monte  di  Pieta,  where  it  still  exists. 

"The  then  reigning  Archbishop,  Mgr.  Calabiana,  appointed 
the  young  priest  chaplain  to  the  new  convent.     For  over  thirty 
years  he  gave  to  it  all  the  enthusiasm  of  his  sacerdotal  heart.' 
No  good  work  was  undertaken  in  that  ever  active  home  of  good 
works  in  which  Don  Achille  Ratti  was  not  the  chief  cooperator. 

"The  humblest  of  the  little  guests  of  the  Cenacle  were  the 
little  chimney-sweeps,  a  race  which  has  disappeared  from  our 
country.  These  little  fellows  are  gathered  together  by  the  good 
Cenacle  nuns  for  religious  instruction,  and  flu;  learned  Prefect 
of  the  Ambrosian  Library,  in  the  midst  of  his  absorbing  work, 
found  time  both  to  pass  the  afternoons  of  feast  days  in  teaching 
the  catechism  to  little  boys  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
and  also  to  prepare  the  little  chimney-sweeps  for  their  first 
communion,  on  the  occasion  of  which  he  would  share  their  little 
feasts  and  innocent  games. 

"This  life  of  combined  learned  labors  and  apostolic  works 
was  suddenly  interrupted  ten  years  ago  when  Dr.  Ratti  was 
called  to  Rome  as  Pro-Prefect  of  the  Vatican  Library  and  assis- 
tant to  Father  Ehrle,  whom  he  succeeded  as  Prefect  in  1913, 
when  he  was  also  made  prothonotary  Apostolic. 

"The  Great  War  ended  Dr.  Rat  ti's  career  as  a  Librarian.  The 
war  had  not  yet  come  to  an  end  when,  on  April  25,  1918,  Pope 
Benedict  sent   him  as  Apostolic  Visitor  to  Poland. 

"When  Poland  finally  obtained  her  independence  the  Holy 
Father,  to  show  his  sympathy  with  the  Catholic  state,  appointed 
Mgr.  Ratti  Apostolic  Nuncio  to  the  new  Republic  of  Poland, 
creating  him,  in  the  Consistory  of  July  .'!,  1919,  titular  Arch- 
bishop of  Lepanto. 

"Poland,  after  the  peace  of  Ibvsl-Litov.sk  was  still  occupied 
by  German  troops,  altho  there  was  a  Council  of  Regency 
consisting  of  Archbishop  (now  Cardinal  Kakowski)  and  two 
others. 

"The  situation  was  in  every  way  extremely  difficult  and 
critical,  but  the  new  Nuncio  displayed  such  remarkable  tact 
and  diplomatic  skill,  and  even  heroism,  that  he  played  quite  a 
leading  part  in  'he  final  settlement  of  both  the  political  and 
ecclesiastical  difficulties  which  surrounded  the  birth  of  i In- 
new  republic. 

"II  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  efforts  that  two  articles  were 
introduced  into  the  Constitution  of  the  state,  the  one  declaring 
that  the  Catholic  religion  occupies  the  first  position  in  the 
Polish  state,  and  the  .second,  still  more  practically  important, 
thai  no  measures  concerning  the  Catholic  Church  maj  be  taker 
without  preliminary  agreement  with  I  he  Holy  See. 

"Even  outside  Poland,  the  intrepid  Nuncio  was  able  t<: 
exercise  important  influences  in  various  directions.  Throng! 
his  diplomatic  good  offices,  he  obtained  the  liberation  of  main 
prisoners  and  hostages  from  the  hands  of  the  Russian  Bolshevists^ 
including  the  Archbishop  of  Mohilew  and  (he  Bishop  of  Minsk. 
Quite  recently  he  was  appointed  in  extraordinary  mission  as 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioner  for  the  plebiscite  in  Upper  Silesia, 
and  this,  at  the  unanimous  request  of  Poland,  Germany  and 
the  Interallied  Commission." 

Two  months  after  the  foregoing  sketch  was  published  the  new 
Pope  was  created  a  ( lardinal,  with  the  title  of  San  Mart  inodei  Monti. 

The  new  Pope's  curious  interest  in  everything  concerning  life 
not  unnaturally  led  him  to  be  a  traveler  and  mountain-climber. 
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returned  had  been  overdue,  for  the  most 
part,  only  a  short  time.  The  Long  overdue 
and  the  euphemistic  "lost  or  strayed"  were 
put  into  the  dozen  receptacles  where  ano- 
nymity could  be  preserved. 

[f  one  surmises  that  a  good  deal  of  sheep- 
ishness  and  desire  to  blush  unseen  charac- 
terized (lie  returners,  one  is  mistaken. 
There  was  a  striking  Jack  of  furtiveness. 
More  than  one-third  of  the  returns  were 
made  directly  to  library  clerks,  because 
l  hey  had  been  charged  against  cards  and 
the  card  owners  wanted  clearances.  Most 
of  the  uncharged  books  found  their  wa\ 
into  the  eyeless  and  tongueless  receptacles. 

No  notes  of  explanation  were  met  with  in 
any  of  the  books,  but  the  fad  thai  many 
were  neatly  wrapped  in  paper  may  suggest 
the.  apologetic.  Despite  the  "no  fines" 
announcement,  an  envelope  containing  fifty 
cents  accompanied  one,  of  the  barrel 
volumes. 

The  habit  of  book-lifting  becomes  chron- 
ic. An  incident  of  the  " week "  illustrates 
it-  and  explains  why  it  was  held  advisable 
to  use  false  bottoms  of  stiff  paper,  with 
center  slits  for  books,  midway  in  the  re- 
ceptacles, or  paper  covers  with  such  slits, 
suggestive  of  tho  old-fashioned  jar  mouse- 
trap with  its  pie-cut  top. 

An  assistant  told  the  story  the  first  day. 
"An  empty  basket  had  just  been  placed 
near  the  door.  It  occurred  to  me  that  it 
might  have  a  good  psychical  effect  if  there 
were  a  few  books  in  it  to  start  off  with. 
So,  on  the  'nesl  egg'  principle,  I  put  in 
three  or  four.  Passing  it  a  few  minutes 
later,  I  looked  in — and  one  of  the  books  I 
had  put  in  was  gone.  Some  one  had  been 
unable  to  resist  temptation." 

Thirty-six  pieces  and  five  books  of  music 
were  recovered  in  the  week,  and  six  religious 
books — all  uncharged — the  persons  return- 
ing the  latter  having  possibly  run  across  an 
injunction  reading,  "Thou  shall  not  steal." 

Debaters  figured  impressively  in  the 
group  of  long-standing  hold-outers,  for 
numerous  handbooks  on  debating  were  in 
the  round-up.  Interest  of  the  reader  and 
declaimer,  for  he  still  persists,  was  evi- 
denced by  the  return  of  many. books  of 
"selected  readings." 

Among  books  turned  in  were  seven  thai 
bore  private  library  stamps;  they  never 
had  belonged  to  the  public  library — akin 
to  not  knowing  Avhose  umbrella  had  been 
taken.  Some  books  were  sent  in,  anony- 
mously, through  the  mails.  One  mailed 
parcel  had  "from  X"  written  in  the  return 
corner.  The  slip  in  the  pocket  inside  the 
cover  of  the  book  it  contained  indicated 
that  it  was  a  charged  book,  and  tracing 
disclosed  that  the  owner  of  the  card  was  a 
clergyman. 

The  week  was  full  of  the  amusingly  un- 
expected. Many  women  regarded  it 
wholly  from  the  economic  side,  with  con- 
cern only  for  the  saving  of  fines  involved, 
and  attended  witli  the  avidity  usually  dis- 
played toward  a  cut-price  sale  af  a  depart- 
ment store.  By  such,  no  hesitancy  was 
shown  in  taking  open  advantage  of  a  novel 
shopping  opportunity. 

Not  all  who  patronized  the  boxes  were 
averse  to  talking  about  it.  At  the  call 
desk  in  the  circulation  department,  a  man 
inquired  for  Parker's  "An  American  Idyll." 

"I've  asked  for  it  repeatedly,"  he  com- 
mented, "but,  though  it  is  cataloged,  I've 
never  been  able  to  find  it   in." 

A  woman  at  his  elbow  spoke  up,  brightly : 

"Oh.  there's  one  in  now;  I  just  dropped 
a  copy  in  the  box  at  the  door." 

According  to  Gratia  Countryman,  libra- 
rian of  the  Minneapolis  library,  those  who 
look  advantage  of  "Bargain  Week"  were 
of  two  classes,  broadly  grouped,  one  made 


Make  this  Test  wtth 
your  Table  Beverage- 

Try  a  cup  before  going 
to  bed.  Then  try  going  to 
sleep. 

See  whether  the  drink 
keeps  you  company-  or  you 
keep   it  company. 

There's  friendly,  helpful 
companionship  in  a  cup  of 
Postum —  no  matter  at  what 
hour  of  the  day  or  night  you 
drink  it. 

Postum  is  a  pure  cereal 
drink  with  no  drug  to  ex- 
cite nerves  or  digestion. 
Its  good  to  begin  the  day 
with,  good  to  end  the  day 
with  —  an  agreeable  part 
of  any  meal  or  lunch. 

Thousands  have  found 
in  Postum  the  way  to  better 
health  and  larger  efficien- 
cy—  without  the  loss  of  any 
satisfaction  formerly  had 
from  coffee  or  tea. 

Postum  comes  in  two  forms:  Instant  Postum 
(in  tins)  made  instantly  in  the  cup  by  the  addition 
of  boiling  water.  Postum  Cereal  (in  packages  of 
larger  bulk,  for  those  who  prefer  to  make  the 
drink  -while  the  meal  is  being  prepared)  made 
by  boiling  for  20  minutes.   Grocers  sell  both  forms. 

Postum  fir  Health 

"There's  a  Reason 

Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Co.Jnc, Battle  Creek. Mich. 
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FREE  sample — 

..  i  or  cream 

— sent  to  anyone. 


PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

Continued 


For  attractive, 

Lvonized  teeth 

see  to  your  dentifrice 

Cleaning,  polishing  and  preserv- 
ing teeth  for  a  lifetime  is  a 
worthy  achievement.  Dr. 
Lyon's  alone  has  the  proof  of 
this  ability.     No  drugs — no  risk. 

DrrLyorvs 

THE  DENTIFRICE  THAT  MADE 
FINE  TEETH   FASHIONABLE 

ou/der-  Qroam 

.  d  by  the  best  dental  authorities 
for  over  fifty  year? 

I.   W.   LYON  &  so\S,   In,  . 
!7th  Street,  New  York 
Canadian  Distributors:  LYMANS,  LTD.,  Montreal 


up  of  the  well-meaning  but  dilatory  and 
the  other  of  those  who  regard  everything 
in  the  library  as  proper  game  despite  rules 
and  ethics. 

"The  problem  of  theft,  or  'appropria- 
tion,' is  one  of  concern  in  large  libraries." 
Miss  Countryman  said.  "  It  may  astonish 
some  folks  to  know  that  our  experience 
Ik  re  indicates  that  the  most  serious  offend- 
ers— those  who  take  away  books  and  other 
material  without  having  them  charged 
against  their  cards  or  even  with  a  'by  your 
leave,'  whatever  may  be  their  purpose  as 
to  ultimate  return — are  professional  people, 
(specially  clergyman  and  school  teachers." 

So  it  is  not  the  "low-brow"  who  does 
the  most  "lifting"!  It  is  "respectable" 
men  and  women,  who  do  not  regard  it  as 
stealing  at  all  and  who  would  take  violent 
offense  if  accused  of  stealing. 

How  to  protect  books  from  thieves  is  a 
troublesome  question."  Miss  Countryman 
continued.  "We  have  considered  install- 
ing some  si  >n  of  police  system  in  the  library 
but  without  coming  to  favor  it.  In  the 
first  place,  such  a  system  would  cost  fully 
as  much  ;is  the  value  of  the  books  stolen. 
Again,  any  system  of  surveillance  probably 
would  be  objectionable  to  the  great  major- 
ity of  library  patrons  who  are  above  sus- 
picion." 


"SAMARITANS  OF  THE  SEA,-'  WHO 
GUARD  OUR  COAST 

npIIKKK  are  13,000  miles  of  coast  line 
■*•  around  these  United  States,  most  of 
them  dangerous  a  good  part  of  the  time. 
Upon  these  margins  of  his  seas,  both  salt 
and  fresh.  Uncle  Sam  owns  the  sendee  of 
some  4,000  men.  commonly  known  as 
coast-guards.  They  musl  be  prepared  also. 
however,  to  serve  as  doctors,  magistrates, 
policemen,  firemen,  and  heroes.  In  fact, 
"•  they  must  be  heroes  365  days  in  the  year," 
says  Edwin  C.  Bill,  writing  in  the  New 
York  Herald,  for  "day  and  night  the  strain 
of  their  service  is  never  relaxed.  Inces- 
santly, along  thousands  of  miles  of  coast, 
trapl  with  peril,  they  await  the  radio's 
hissing  call  to  impending  death  or  disaster." 
Mr.  Hill  presents  this  brief  appreciation  of 
them  and  their  work: 

They  are  the  Good  Samaritans  of  the  sea, 
tin    four  thousand  officers  and  enlisted  men 

of  the  United  states  coast-guard,  picked 
men  all,  never  a  shirker  nor  a  coward  in  the 
whole    far-flung    corps    from    Key    West    to 

Point   Barrow  in  the  Arctic  Circle.    They 

"dare  to  do  all  that  doth  become  a  man," 

and  if  they  had  a  motto  il  would  be, 
"There  is  always  safety  in  valor." 

You  will  not  call  them  heroes  to  their 
That  would  annoy  them.  They 
are  so  w^i'A  to  courage  thai  they  seldom 
recognize  it  among  each  other.  Their 
reports  of  deeds  done  at  sea  or  upon  the 
pounded  sands  are  coldly  restrained. 

Putting  aside  entirely  any  consideration 

of  the  value  of  the  human  lives  they  save 

\<ar  at  risk  of  their  own  (the  number 

was  more  than  sixteen  hundred  in  1921  ), 
the    coast-guards    save    in    properly    alone 

many  times  the  cost  of  the  service.  The 
guard  rescues  the  shipwrecked  by  the  best 

methods  human  ingenuity  has  devised.  It 
feeds  and  clothes  and  warms  them  when  it 


has  snatched  them  from  death.  By  land 
and  sea  it  patrols  the  dangerous  coasts  for 
early  discovery  of  wrecks  and  the  hastening 
Of  relief. 

It  searches  the  sea  for  distrest  vessels 
and  for  drifting  obstructions  likely  at  any 
time  to  rip  the  bottom  out  of  a  great  ship 
and  drown  her  people,  and  sends  these 
perils  to  the  ocean  floor  or  drags  them  to 
harbor  at  the  cable's  end.  It  goes  into  the 
far  North  to  give  to  the  lonely  settlements 
of  Alaskan  waters  and  the  Arctic  Circle  the 
sure  protection  that  the  Northwest  Mount- 
ed Police  give  to  the  Canadian  wilderness — 
the  protection  and  the  simple,  necessary 
aids  without  which  Eskimos  and  whites 
would  find  life  intolerable.  Unaided,  it 
saves  every  year  hundreds  of  disabled  or 
stranded  vessels  with  crews  and  cargoes. 
It  protects  wrecked  property  after  landing 
from  the  ravage  of  the  elements  and  the 
rapine  of  plunderers. 

It  guards  the  great  inland  seas  and  the 
rivers  at  their  dangerous  points.  It  extri- 
cates ships  unwarily  wandering  into  peril- 
ous courses.  By  its  flashing  signals  of 
warning  it  averts  disaster  to  vessels  stand- 
ing toward  rock  or  shoals.  It  constantly 
fights  Hood  and  famine  and  fire.  It  is  the 
right  arm  of  the  customs  in  collecting 
revenue  of  the  government,  and  it  pickets 
the  coasts  with  guards  that  prevent  smug- 
gling. 

The  tale  of  its  service  is  almost  endless. 
It  is  astounding  in  variety  of  accomplish- 
ment. For  the  coast-guard  is  Uncle  Sam 's 
emergency  service.  Go  with  the  men  upon 
their  appointed  tasks  and  you  will  find 
them  saving  life  in  utter  defiance  of  storm 
and  cold,  ridding  the  seas  of  pirates,  spread- 
ing order  and  cleanliness,  doctoring  the 
sick  and  burying  the  dead,  even  preaching 
the  gospel  and  reading  the  marriage  cere- 
mony in  regions  where  missionaries  can  not 
always  go.  They  are  sailors,  policemen, 
firemen,  doctors,  magistrates,  ministers, 
all  in  one. 

The  stormy  season  of  the  year,  from  the 
beginning  of  December  to  the  end  of 
March,  especially,  tests  the  mettle  of  these 
men.    As  a  ride: 

Calls  for  assistance  come  when  weather 
conditions  are  at  their  worst.  The  cutters 
lie  up  tit  dock  or  anchor  awaiting  their  wire- 
less call.  It  would  be  foolish  to  go  ram- 
bling over  the  face  of  the  roaring  waters 
merely  on  the  chance  of  rescue.  All  ships 
have  radio  equipment  and  all  may  expect 
to  fling  out  some  warning  before  their 
radio  gives  out.  So  the  cutters  wait,  and 
e\cn  if  half  of  their  crew  is  ashore  seeking 
a  few  hours  of  human  companionship  means 
are  ready  to  regather  them  swiftly  to  their 
ship. 

A  boat  puts  ashore  and  a  petty  officer, 
with  a  list  of  telephone  numbers  previously 
secured,  rounds  up  the  missing  ones. 
There  is  seldom  an  hour's  delay  in  putting 
to  sea. 

''oast-guardsmen  pull  the  very  whiskers 
of  death  almost  every  day  in  the  winter 
season  of  bitter  weather  and  tumultuous 
seas,  yet  elude  extraordinary  death  and 
usually  serious  injury.  Bruises  and  broken 
bones  and  near  death  are  common  enough, 
but  are  no  more  considered  than  a-  football 
player  minds  the  bruising  shocks  of  practise 
and  play.  Their  immunity  in  constant 
peril  is  attributed  by  themselves  to  their 
skill  in  handling  small  boats. 

Alaskan  service  of  the  coast-guard, 
carried  on  through  the  spring  and  summer 

in  patrolling  the  waters  of  the  North   Pa- 
cific, Bering  sea  and  southeastern  Alaska, 

for  the  protection  of  fur  bearing  seals  and 


sea  otters,  and  for  the  general  protection 
of  game  and  the  enforcement  of  law,  teems 
with    adventure    and    fine     devotion    to 

humanity. 

Of  an  interdepartmental  fleet  of  eleven 
vessels,  the  coast-guard  supplies  four. 
Last  season  these  were  the  Bear,  most 
famous  of  all  the  little  gunboats  of  the 
service;  Unalga,  v/ith  a  remarkable  record; 
Algonquin  and  liothwrll.  Without  them, 
life  in  the  far  North  would  scarcely  be  tol- 
erable for  whites  or  reds.  They  serve  as 
ferry-boats  for  government  official,  mis- 
sionaries, school  teachers  and  others  who 
must  travel  long  distances.  They  carry  the 
United  States  mail  to  regions  where  a  bun- 
dle of  letters  every  six  months  is  cause  for 
a  celebration.  They  take  food  and  supplies 
to  isolated  settlements,  constantly  succor- 
ing the  sick  and  the  famine-stricken.  They 
provide  medicines  and  surgical  treatment 
for  the  natives  and  administer  the  laws 
made  by  the  United  States  for  Alaska. 

For  many  years  the  coast-guard  has  min- 
istered to  the  needs  of  the  natives,  dis- 
pensing justice  with  an  even  hand,  adjudi- 
cating differences  and  difficulties,  protect- 
ing helpless  peoples  from  untoward  cir- 
cumstances which  otherwise  would  destroy 
them,  standing  between  them  and  disease, 
which  constantly  threatens  their  decima- 
tion. The  greatest  event  in  the  lives  of 
these  Eskimo  wards  of  the  government  is 
the  annual  visit  of  the  coast-guard  cutters. 
Here  are  a  few  extracts  from  the  log  of  the 
Unalga' s  cruise  last  season: 

On  May  7,  she  arrived  at  Unalaska. 
The  medical  officer  inspected  the  town 
and  found  health  and  sanitary  condi- 
tions good.  .  .  .  The  American  schoon- 
er Wawona  was  fallen  in  with,  mail 
was  delivered  to  her  and  the  crew 
afforded  medical  treatment.  .  .  .  On 
August  14,  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  Unalga,  serving  in  the  capacity  of 
United  States  commissioner,  acted  as 
arbitrator  in  a  labor  dispute  at  the 
Wood  River  cannery  of  the  Alaska 
Salmon  Company.  Through  his  ef- 
forts, reconciliation  was  effected.  .  .  . 
Upon  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the 
cutter  to  the  town  of  Chignik  the  com- 
manding officer  was  called  upon  to  per- 
form a  marriage  ceremony.  The  con- 
tracting parties  were  married  on  board 
the  cutter. 

There's  variety  for  you! 

The  deliberate  title  "Good  Samaritans 
of  the  Sea"  peculiarly  applies  to  the  men  of 
the  coast-guard  in  this  Alaska  service,  for 
they  must  meet,  and  do  meet,  in  the  most 
trying  circumstances,  about  every  problem 
imaginable. 

A  "bare  bones"  account  of  one  of  the 
adventures  in  which  coast-guards  played 
heroic  roles  is  given  in  the*  following  official 
report.  "It  shows,"  comments  Mr.  Hill, 
"however  stript  of  color,  emotion  and 
heroic,  the  stuff  coast  guardsmen  are 
made  of."    The  story  runs: 

The  American  steamship  Louisiana, 
bound  from  Tampico,  Mexico,  for  Clay- 
mont,  Del.,  with  a  crew  of  twenty-eight, 
including  master,  and  a  cargo  of  crude  oil, 
was  stranded  during  thick  weather  in  ap- 
proximately three  fathoms  of  water,  one 
and  one-half  miles  offshore,  and  about  two 
miles  east-northeast  from  Coast  Guard 
Station  No.  14G  (Ocean  City,  Md.)  at  6:43 
A.  3VL,  March  4,  1917.  The  vessel  was 
discovered  by  the  patrol  from  that  station 
when  the  fog  lifted  at  about  8:20  A.  M. 
The  keeper  of  the  station  immediately  noti- 
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How  to  Care  for  the  Hair  and  Scalp" 

The  1922  edition  of  the  Packer  Manual      j         7-7 

-Itsrree 

It  contains  32  interesting  pages  of  practical  infor- 
mation and  advice — the  valuable  truths  that  we 
have  learned  in  fifty  years  about  getting  rid  of 
troublesome  conditions  of  the  hair  and  scalp. 

Also  send  for  these  refreshing  Packer  samples,  put 
up  in  generous  quantities — 10  cents  for  one  or  all 
three  for  25  cents: 

Sample  cake  of  Packer's  Tar  Soap — 10c 

Sample  bottle  of  Packer's  Liquid  Tar  Soap — 10c 

Sample  bottle  of  Packer's  charm  for  the  skin — 10c 

THE  PACKER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  Inc. 
Dept.  8-i.B,  120  West  32d  Street,  New  York  City 

Canadian  Wholesale  Distributors: 
Lymans,  Limited,  Montreal  The  Lyman-  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd..  Toronto 
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WITHOUT  too  much  van- 
ity, a  man  may  indulge 
his  taste  and  express  his  indi- 
viduality in  watch  chains  as  in 
no  other  article  of  personal 
adornment. 

The  choice  of  design  that 
makes  this  possible  is  found  in 
Simmons  Chains.  They  are  ex- 
quisitely fashioned  in  the  new 
Simmons  PLATINUMGOLD, 
in  green  gold,  in  red  and  in 
original  and  beautiful  combina- 
tions of  these. 

This  gives  variety  in  color 
tones  in  keeping  with  man's 
change  of  dress.  Green  gold 
and  red  with  brown  and  home- 
spun. PLATINUMGOLD  with 
M"e  or  gray,  and  with  formal 
wear. 

Simmons  Chains  are  unusually 
durable  as  well  as  being  always 
correct  in  style.  The  patented 
process  used  by  Simmons  of 
drawing  solid  gold  and 
PLATINUMGOLD  over  less  ex- 
pensive metal  gives^durability 
at  less  cost. 

Ask  your  jeweler  to  show  you 
the  new  Simmons  Chains.  You 
will  be  surprised  at  their  mod- 
erate cost. 

R.  F.   SIMMONS   COMPANY 

Attleboro,  Massachusetts 

R.  F.  Simmons  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd 

95-97  King  St.,  E.,  Toronto 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


fied  the  district  superintendent  by  tele- 
phone, aud  called  for  the  assistance  of  the 
crew  of  the  next  northerly  station,  No.  145 
(Fenwick  Light).  The  keeper  and  three 
surfnifm  of  the  latter  station  immediately 
responded,  and  the  surf-boat  of  station  No. 
146  was  launched  through  a  high  surf  at  10 
o'clock  A.  M.;  the  steamer  was  visited  and 
assistance  offered. 

The  master  declined  any  and  all  assis- 
tance, save  that  he  desired  to  send  a  tele- 
gram to  the  owners,  which  telegram  he 
threw  overboard  in  a  bottle,  to  be  picked 
up  by  the  surf-boat's  crew.  The  master 
considered  that  only  a  cutter  or  a  wrecking 
tug  could  be  of  assistance  to  him.  About 
3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day 
the  Louisiana  set  the  distress  signal  NC 
(assistance  wanted).  The  surf -boat  was 
again  launched  in  a  still  higher  surf,  and  t  he 
steamer  again  visited,  this  time  with  con- 
siderable difficulty.  It  was  found  that  the 
master  only  wanted  to  have  the  station 
agent  call  for  a  wrecking  tug  or  a  cutter, 
and  he  positively  declined  to  consider  the 
landing  of  his  crew. 

In  returning  to  the  shore  about  5  o'clock, 
a  sea  boarded  the  power  surf-boat  and  car- 
ried overboard  surfman  No.  1,  causing  him 
some  slight  injury.  There  was  at  this  time 
a  moderate  swell  from  the  southeast  and  a 
strong  east-northeast  breeze,  causing  a 
rough  sea  and  an  occasional  break  on  the 
shoal  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Louisiana.  The 
swell  caused  heavy  seas  to  break  over  the 
Louisiana  from  aft  to  forward,  this  con- 
dition growing  worse  later  in  the  day.  After 
dark  the  Louisiana  began  showing  flareup 
lights  and  sending  out  urgent  distress  sig- 
nals to  the  coast-guard  cutter  Yamacraw. 

The  Yamacraw  had  left  Norfolk,  Va., 
about  7  P.  \L,  March  3,  to  go  to  the  assis- 
tance of  the  British  steamer  Strathearn, 
reported  ashore  at  Metomkin  Inlet,  Va. 
While  searching  for  the  Strathearn,  the 
Yamacraw  received  the  S.  ().  S.  call  from 
the  Louisiana,  giving  an  erroneous  report 
of  her  position,  which  caused  the  cutter  to 
lose  valuable  time  during  daylight  in  locat- 
ing the  Louisiana.  The  calls  from  the 
Louisiana  were  urgenl  and  for  immediate 
assistance.  The  Yamacraw  reached  the 
scene  about-  8:10  P.  M.,  on  March  I  and 
anchored  near  the  Louisiana.  At  the  time 
the  Yamacraw  anchored  the  weather  was 
somewhat  thick  and  drizzling,  with  mod- 
erate northeast  wind  blowing  fresh  at  times 
with  heavy  rain  squalls.  The  visibility 
was  poor,  but  the  lights  of  Ocean  City 
could  be  seen.  The  moon  was  obscured 
by  clouds,  mist  and  rain,  but  afforded  a 
slight  degree  of  light.  Conditions  on  and 
near  the  Louisiana  could  be  discerned  but 
poorly  by  means  of  the  Yamacraw's  search- 
light." 

The  sea  was  not  too  rough  for  rescue 
work  by  boats.  The  Yamacraw  rode  nearly 
head  to  the  wind  and  sea,  so  that  the  two 
vessels  had  each  other  about  two  points 
on  the  port  bow.  Consultation  was  had 
between  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
Yamacraw,  and  other  officers  aboard,  and 
the  conclusion  was  reached  that  the 
weather  and  sea  conditions  were  not  un- 
favorable to  assistance  work,  and  in  view 
of  the  urgency  of  the  calls  received  from 
the  Louisiana  and  the  indications  that  the 
wind  and  sea  both  would  increase  before 
morning,  making  rescue  work  more  dan- 
gerous if  delayed,  it  was  decided  to  remove 
her  crew  at  once.  Therefore,  at  about. 
8:20  P.  M.,  a  surf-boat  was  sent  from  the 


A  Better  Sweeper 

Made  to  Do  More  Work 
and  to  Last  Longer 

Carpet  sweepers  may  look  the  same 
— but  they  differ  greatly.  Not  only  in 
method  of  operation,  but  in  strength 
and  durability.  The  Bissell  method  is 
radically  different  from  any  other.  It 
is  more  than  four  wheels,  a  box  and 
a  rotating  brush.  It  alone  has  the 
famous  "Cyco"  Ball  Bearing  principle, 
which  always  allows  the  brush  to 
come  in  correct  contact  with  any  kind  of  car- 
pet, giving  maximum  sweeping  power.  And 
the  average  life  of  a  Bissell  is  10  to  15  years. 

BISSELL'S 

"Cyco"  Ball  Bearing 

Carpet  Sweeper 

Now  Priced  o»  Low  as  $500 

There  are  other  models  as  low  as  $4-50-  Toy 
8weepers25c  and  up.  All  prices  are  slightly 
higher  in  West,  South  and  Canada.  Even 
when  there  is  an  electric  cleaner.  The  Bissell 
is  still  indispensable — the  handiest  and  most 
efficient  sweeping  tool  ever  perfected.  When 
you  think   of   sweeping   think    of    Bissell  s. 

At  dealers  everywhere.      Booklet  on  request. 

BISSELL  CARPET  SWEEPER  CO. 

236  Erie  St.         Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

Oldest  and  Largest  Sweeper  Makers 

Put  Your  Sweeping  Reliance  on  a  Bissell's 

Appliance 


JOHN  LEWIS  CHLLDSI^ 

Blue 
Lace  ^\ 

FLOWERj 


Clusters  of  delicate  light  blue  blossoms,  in  size  and 
color  like  the  Forget-me-not,  borne  on  long  slender 
stems.  Texture  resembles  Queen  Anne  Lace. 
Exquisite  with  cut  flowers. 

Chinese  Wool  Flower,  flower  clusters,  mas- 
sive feathery  balls  of  brilliant  crimson,  blooming 
till  frost. 

Aster  Novelty  Hybrids,  will  produce  many 
new  types  and  colors  never  offered. 

ALSO  2  FAMOUS  VEGETABLES 

Matchless  Lettuce,  remarkable  for  crispness 
and  juicy  texture.  Grows  somev/hat  like  Romaine. 

Sweet  Corn,  60-day  Makegood.  Earliest  of  all, 
large,  sweet  and  tender. 

All  Five  Packets  for  25c 

All  tested  novelties  and  easy  lo  grow.  Send  for 
big  colorplate  catalog  tree.  Complete  stocks  of 
seeds,  bulbs,  window  plants,  perennials,  iruils, 
berries  and  special  novelties.    Values  exceptional. 

John  Lewis  Childs,  Inc.,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 
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Note  the  substantial  thickness  of  Sheetrock 


THE  finest  wall  that  you  or 
anyone  else  could  build  would 
be  a  wall  of  gypsum  plaster,  accu- 
rately applied,  and  finished  with 
gypsum.  The  cost  of"  such  a  wall 
would  represent  its  worth  in  ma- 
terials, in  time,  and  in  the  several 
types  of  skilled  labor  required  to 
erect  it.  Without  the  outlay  in 
money,  labor  and  time,  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  wall  of  that  char- 
acter is  one  made  of  Sheetrock;  for 
Sheetrock  is  wall  plaster,  made  of 
gypsum  and  factory  cast  in  uni- 
formly accurate  sections.  It  is  fire- 
proof, non-warping, and  permanent. 


The  results  you  get  from  <x  com- 
petent use  of  Sheetrock  are  those 
you  get  only  from  the  finest  plaster 
walls.  It  is  thick  and  rigid,  yet 
flexible  enough  to  handle  easily. 
Any  good  carpenter  can  put  it  up 
quickly,  simply  nailing  the  sheets 
of  specially  processed  gypsum  to 
the  joists  or  studding.  The  USG 
Patented  Edge  insures  tight  joints 
and  flat  surfaces  that  take  paper, 
paint  or  panels.  Your  dealer  in 
lumber  or  in  Guilders'  supplies  sells 
Sheetrock.  Its  cost  is  low.  Our 
free  booklet,  "Walls  of  Worth," 
pictures  its  uses;  send  for  a  copy. 


SHEETROCK 

The      FIREPROOF     WALL  BOARD 

UNITED    STATES    GYPSUM     COMPANY,    General   Offices:    201    West    Monroe    Street,    Chicago 


World's  Largest  Producers  of  Gypsum  Products 
SALKS  OFFICES  :  New  York,  Now  York,  Buffalo,  New  York, 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  Washington,  D.  C,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Detroit,  Michigan,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Kansas  City, 
Missouri.  Omaha.  Neb..  Denver.  Colo..  T.ns  Anceles    California 


Approved  by  The  Underwriters'  Laboratories,  Inc. 
M1NLS  AND  MILLS:  Oakfield,   \  Plasterco.  Ya., 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Gypsum,  Ohio,  Genoa,  Ohio,  Detroit,  Mich., 
Alabaster.  Mich..  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin, 
Fort  Dedge.  Iowa.  Blue  Rapids.  Kansas.  Southard,  Oklahoma, 
Eldorado,  Oklahoma,  Piedmont,  South  Dakota,  Loveland.Colo- 

r,(ln       r">#»n\»/»r       Colorado      XrA^n        M,»vioa        Amnnv      California 
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Our  family  always 
dreaded  winter  until 
installed  a  Round 
Oak  Pipeless  Heating 
System.  Before  that  it 
took  four  wood  fires  to 
heat  four  rooms.  Now 
we  evenly  heat  13  rooms, 
making  them  warm  and 
comfortable  in  the  most 
severe  weather.  We  burn 
large  chunks  of  wood, 
mostly. 

—From  letter  No.  2510 


No  Dirt  or  Dust 
Upstairs 

Thr  Round  Oak  Pipeless 
Furnace  heats  our  six 
rooms  comfortably  dur- 
ing very  cold  weather. 
Last  season  we  burned 
1  H  cords  of  elm  chunks 
and  less  than  4  tons  of 
coal.  There  is  no  dirt  and 
dust  in  the  rooms,  and 
no  heat  in  the  cellar  to 
interfere  with  fruits. 
—From  letter  No.  7614 


More  Heat 
from  Less  Fuel 

When  I  found  out  how 
much  they  wanted  for  a 
hot  water  heater  I  decid- 
ed to  try  a  Round  Oak 
PipelessHeatingSystem. 
Two  stoves  had  previ- 
ously burned  8  tons  of 
coal  to  keep  only  3  rooms 
warm.  Seven  tons  with 
the  Round  Oak  kept  the 
whole  bouse  warm  all 
winter. 

—From  letter  No.  1511 


Cellar  Cool  for 
Storage 

The  Round  Oak  Pipeless 
has  steam  beaten  by  a 
long  margin.  We  could 
never  before  get  2  rooms 
upstairs  warm  all  night. 
Now  we  keep  3  up  and 
3  downstairs  rooms  com- 
fortably warm  —  on  half 
dry  wood;  the  warmth 
does  not  interfere  with 
anything  in  the  cellar, 
-  -  r  rom  letter  No.  5606 


End  Discomfort— 

Act  Now  and  Save! 

Many  weeks  of  shivering  cold  and  chilly  damp 
weather  are  still  ahead.  Spare  your  family  from 
further  discomfort  and  danger  of  illness,  relieve  your- 
self from  the  bother,  worry  and  extravagance  of 
wasteful  heating — for  a  generation  and  more  to  come 
— by  having  a  genuine  Round  Oak  Pipeless  Heating 
System  immediately  installed. 

This  can  be  done  quickly,  without  muss,  annoyance, 
or  disconnecting  your  present  heating  until  the 
Round  Oak  is  ready  to  fire  up  with  whatever  fuel  is 
in  your  cellar:  coal,  coke  or  wood. 

Circumstances  which  your  dealer  will  gladly  ex- 
plain make  the  present  a  most  favorable  time  to  act. 
You  owe  it  to  your  family  at  least  to  investigate. 
Built  of  massively  oversize  parts,  accurately  fitted 
and  bolted  everlastingly  leak-tight  by  a  patented 
method,  Round  Oak  Pipeless  Heating  Systems  cost 
the  least  per  year  of  satisfaction. 

The  adjoining  excerpts  from  letters  typically  illus- 
trate the  enthusiasm  of  those  thousands  who  rely 
upon  this  easily  installed  system.* 
Consult  your  Round  Oak  dealer  at  once;   get  his 
liberal  offer.   Or  write  us  for  literature. 

THE  BECKWITH  COMPANY,  Dowagiac,  Mich. 
"Round  Oak  Folks  "  Established  1871 

ROUND  OAK 

PIPELESS  HEATING  SYSTEM 

Just  one  good  store  in  a  city  or  town  handles  genuine  Round  Oak  products, 
all  of  which  embody  traditional  Round  Oak  quality  and  patented  exclusive 
.features:  Round  Oak  Porcelain  Coal  and  Combination  Ranges;  Round  Oak 
Boiler  Iron  Chief  Range;  Round  Oak  Three-Fuel  Range;  Round  Oak  Ironbilt 
Cast  Range;  Original  Round  Oak  Heating  Stoves;  Round  Oak  Pipeless  Heat- 
ing System;  Round  Oak  Moistair  Heating  System;  Round  Oak  Ironbilt 
Furnace — for  pipe  installation.  Write  for  literature  on  any  of  these  products, 
whose  satisfied  purchasers  now  exceed  two  million  and  a  quarter 


•Names  and  addresses 
of  these  and  many 
other  satisfied  users, 
together  with  their 
letters  in  full,  will  be 
furnished  on  request 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 
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Yamacraw  to  the  Louisiana,  containing  the 
following  men: 

(iunner  Ross  Harris,  in  charge  at  the 
steering  oar;  \Iaster-at-Arms  R.  J.  Grady; 
Quartermaster  M.  L.  Kambarn;  Seaman  G. 
V.  Jarvis;  Ordinary  Seaman  M.  L.  Austin; 
Ordinary  Seaman  D.  Fuleher;  Ordin-iry 
Seaman  R.  L.  Garrish;  Ordinary  Seaman 
R.  E.  Simmons;  and  Ordinary  Seaman  T. 
L.   Midgett. 

Gunner  Harris  was  an  expert  boatman 
and  had  the  entire  confidence  of  the  officers 
and  crew,  and  other  men  named  were  ef- 
ficient boatmen.  The  surf-boat  was  low- 
ered from  the  Yamacraw  without  difficulty 
or  accident  and  safely  made  the  passage 
to  the  Louisiana.  The  commanding  officer 
of  the  Yamacraw  had  requested  by  signal 
that  the  Louisiana  use  oil  freely  to  form 
a  slick  for  the  surf-boat,  and  this  signal  was 
acknowledged.  A  Franklin  lifebuoy,  with 
:i  running  line  attached,  had  been  placed 
on  the  porl  quarter  of  the  Yamacraw  to  be 
streamed  in  case  the  surf-boat  should  ha\c 
difficulty  in  reaching  the  vessel  upon  her 
return  from  the  Louisiana,  (runner  Harris 
made  his  boat  fasl  with  the  painter  under 
the  port  bow  of  the  Louisiana,  and  had 
laken  off  one  of  that  vessel 's  crew  when  an 
unusually  heavy  sea,  whose  approach 
could  not  be  seen  in  the  darkness,  struck 
the  starboard  quarter  of  the  vessel,  swept 
over  her  decks  and  engulfed  the  Yama- 
craw''s  boat,  which  was  caught  in  the 
backlash  and  hurled  against  the  Louisi- 
ana's bow,  throwing  all  the  men  into  the 
water. 

Lighted  lifebuoys  were  immediately 
dropl  from  the  Louisiana,  and  the  Yama- 
crair  was  promptly  notified  of  the  accidenl 
by  occulting  light  signals.  On  account  of 
lack  of  trained  oarsmen  (the  Yamacraw, 
il  should  be  said,  had  put  to  sea  without 
waiting  for  the  return  of  a  large  part  of  her 
crew,  so  urgent  were  the  distress  calls) 
remaining  on  board  the  Yamacraw,  it  was 
not  deemed  safe  at  that  time  to  lower 
another  boat  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing 
the  men  in  the  water. 

The  vessel,  however,  was  gotten  under 
way  with  the  least  practicable  delay  and 
navigated  in  toward  the  men.  She  was 
stopt  near  a  lighted  buoy,  to  which 
Master-at-Arms  Grady  could  be  seen 
clinging.  Grady  left  the  buoy  and  at- 
tempted to  swim  to  the  Yamacraw.  When 
it  was  evident  that  the  attempt  was  be- 
yond his  strength,  Steerage  Cook  J.  J. 
Kennedy  went  overboard  in  a  bowline, 
swam  to  Grady  and  with  much  difficulty 
brought  him  alongside  the  vessel.  Ken- 
nedy was  obliged  to  loose  his  hold  on 
Grady  who  was  then  carried  under  the 
cutter  as  she  rolled  to  starboard.  When 
the  ship  rolled  back  to  port  he  floated  out 
alongside  just  forward  of  a  gangway. 
Second  Lieut.  W.  J.  Keester,  who  had  gone 
down  on  the  sea  steps  in  the  bight  of  a 
pope,  grabbed  Grady  under  the  arms  and 
raised  him  high  enough  to  pass  his  hand 
to  sonic  one  up  the  gangway,  lie  then 
slipl  his  hand  down  Grady's  side  and 
seized  him  about  the  waist,  when  a  sudden 
lurch  of  the  vessel  wrenched  (Jrady  from 
his  grasp,  and  the  latter  fell  back  into  the 
water. 

The  dinghy  with  Boys  First  Class  Wil- 
liam K.  Hogarth  and  J.  A.  Dngger  was 
lowered  to  the  water  and  hanging  in  the 
falls.  The  boys  attempted  to  save  Orady 
as  he  was  torn  from  the  grasp  of  Lieutenant 
Keester,  but  were  unsuccessful.      Hogarth 


and  Dugger  then  unhooked  the  dinghy  and 
let  it  ride  to  the  painter.  The  painter 
parted  and. they  took  to  the  oars  and 
pulled  to  a  lighted  buoy  to  which  Ordinary 
Seaman  R.  E.  Simmons  was  clinging.  Be- 
ing unable  to  get  Simmons  into  the  dinghy, 
they  lashed  him  alongside  and  endeavored 
to  row  back  to  the  Yamacraw,  but  the 
strong  current  which  was  now  running 
carried  the  dinghy  against  the  stakes  of  ;i 
fish  pound,  capsizing  it  and  throwing  the 
occupants  into  the  water. 

In  the  meantime  Boatswain  Hermann 
Fiedler,  Electrician  Third  Class  Belton 
Miller,  Boy  First  Class  George  L.  Wynn 
and  Boy  Second  Class  Jay  McWilliams 
had  jumped  into  the  whaleboat,  which  was 
lowered,  and  started  in  search  of  the  men 
in  the  water.  They  found  no  one.  Their 
boat  was  upset,  but  all  safely  readied  land. 
It  was  not  possible  on  account  of  the  high 
and  dangerous  surf  to  launch  a  boat  to  go 
to  the  assistance  of  the  men  who  were  in 
the  water.  (Not  possible  for  the  Coast 
Guard  crews  ashore.) 

After  remaining  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
breakers  until  hope  had  been  abandoned 
the  Yamacraw  moved  offshore  and  an- 
chored until  daylight.  No  further  attempt 
was  made  to  render  assistance  to  the 
Louisiana,  as  there  remained  on  board  the 
Yamacraw  too  few  men  to  be  able  to  ac- 
complish anything  in  that  direction.  Dur- 
ing the  night  the  weather  unexpectedly 
improved  and  the  Yamacraw  proceeded  to 
the  southward  in  search  of  boats  and 
bodies.  None  was  found,  and  the  vessel 
returned  to  her  headquarters  at  Norfolk. 


BOSTON'S  MAYOR  WENT  TO   JAIL  TO 
HELP  A  FRIEND 

JAMES  M.  CURLEY,  whom  certain 
Boston  bluestockings  airily  refer  to  as  a 
"low-brow,"  a  "rough-neck,"  and  a  "jail- 
bird," was  sworn  in  the  other  day  as 
Mayor  of  the  Massachusetts  ancient  seat 
of  culture.  Curley's  election,  testify  news- 
paper correspondents  with  connections 
sufficiently  far  from  Back  Bay  to  prevent 
any  personal  bias  in  the  matter,  gave 
Boston  the  shock  of  its  life.  "It  jarred  the 
very  foundations  of  Beacon  Hill  and  the 
Back  Bay,"  in  the  words  of  a  staff  corres- 
pondent  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  "the  more 
so  as  Curley  carried  on  a  lone  tight  against 
tremendous  odds. "  At  the  present  time, 
we  are  assured,  Boston  is  trying  to  reconcile 
itself  to  the  prospects  of  being  governed  for 
the  next  four  years  by  a  man  who  is  not  a 
Harvard  graduate,  but  who  has  come  up 
from  the  people.  Incidentally,  he  is  a.  man 
who  has  served  a  short  term  in  prison,  hii! 
under  circumstances  which  have  helped 
him  politically,  and  of  which,  it  is  said,  he 
is  anything  but  ashamed. 

The  day  after  the  election,  reports  the 
Kagle  correspondent : 

The  city  awoke  to  find  that  the  business 
and  financial  interests,  the  bluestocking 
element,  the  cultured  crowd  had  been 
worsted  and  the  so-called  "low-brow" 
element  had  triumphed.  It  was  a  dis- 
agreeable surprize  to  conservative  Boston 
to  find  that  the  rest  of  the  city  did  not  t  hink 
as  it  did. 

Curley's  election  was  a  personal  triumph. 
He  won  against  such  opposition  as  a  candi- 
date for  office  rarely  has  to  face.  The  news- 
papers were  aligned  against  him  except  one 
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United    States    Military    Academy    Installs 
The  New  Light  That  Means  Better  Eyesight 


T.  R.  B.  Lighting  Unit  proves 
its  merit  by  winning  endorse- 
ment at  West  Point  where  nor- 
mal vision  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance— You,  too,  can  work 
under  this  same  light. 


TO  you,  the  refreshing  daylight  quality 
of  the  new  T.  R.  B.  Lighting  Unit 
may  well  prove  to  be  its  most  appealing 
characteristic.  But  where  men  are  trained 
to  officer  an  arm}',  it  was  the  scientific  sig- 
nificance (rather  than  the  pleasant  cheerful- 
ness) of  this  quality  that  led  to  installation. 
Twenty-twenty  vision  calls  for  a  ''normal" 
eyesight,  so  good  as  to  be  almost  abnormal. 

\\  herever  work  is  to  be  done,  the  main  re- 
quirement is  for  maximum  illumination  on 
t  he  working-plane.  That  is  what  the  T.  R.  B. 
Lighting  Unit  gives — but  due  to  its  par- 
ticular shape,  it  gives  this  light  a  more  per- 
fect diffusion  than  you  have  ever  belie\  ed 
possible  by  artificial  methods.  T.  R.  B.  illu- 
mination is  literally  sunlight  without  glare: 
experts  have  pronounced  it  the  exact  equiva- 
lent of  daydight.  Soft,  evenly  distributed, 
positively  invigorating,  rather  than  mereh 
restful. 

Let  us  send  you  illustrated  booklet  mi  an) 
of  the  following  classifications. 

MITCHELL  VANCE  CO.,  Inc. 

503-511  West  24th  St.,  New  York  City 
ESTABLISHED    1854 


Protected  by  V.  s.  utnr.s  patent. 

T.  K.  B.  t/loht  ft  in  uni  piect 


TYPICAL    T.  R.  B. 
INSTALL  A  TIONS 

Ballinger  &  Co..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Krie  Railroad.  General  Offices,  N*.  Y.  C. 

Evening  Bulletin,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

First  Presbyterian  Sunday  School,  Wilming- 
ton, X.  C. 

Hahnemann  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Jewish  Temple.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Long   Memorial   Methodist   Church,   R...T- 
boro.  V  C. 

.  iu.k  Pottery  ('...,  Trent. .1,,  \.   |, 

I    1.    \lott  Iron  Works.  X.  Y.  ('. 

North    Carolina    State    Capitol,     K..leigh, 

\.  C. 
Franklin  Simon  &  Co.,  New  Y..rk  Cits-. 

.   Medical  College,  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation, Peking.  China 

d  Retail  Cand\   Starrs.  \'.  V.  <\ 

L  nited    States    Military    Academy,     ■ 
Point .  X    Y 

End  Trust  Co  ,  Philadelphia.  P., 


COX   PON 


Mm  in  1  1    Van<  1    Co.,   Im. 

503-5. 1  1  Wesl  24th  St.,  New  York  City 
Gentli 

1  am  Interested  in  the  T.  R.  B.  Lighting  Unit  for  the  uses  1  havi  .^e  send  me  without  any 

obligation  further  information: 


D  Doctors'  ( >ffi 

Q  Business  Offices 

Q  Retail  Stores 

D  Salesrooms 

□  Dentists'  Offices 

CI  Churches 


3  Factories 

□  Kitchens 

□  Schools 
D  Banks 

□  Hospitals 


D  Bathroom- 

G  Armories 

D  Publisher* 

D  Restauran'- 

D  Hotels 


-.  Theatrea 

^  Clubs 

J  Public   Buildings 

G  Libraries 

G  Colleges 


Name Address 


.  City . 
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Universal... 


---because 
they  have 
been  used 
and  -found 
worthy  the 
wide  world 
over 


TRAVELERS' 

A^^       JL  American     S~*S1 

•Jd  -A  AsBsaoncfe„  vjaeques 

Ask  for  them  at  your  bank  or  write  for  particulars  to 
BANKERS  TRUST   COMPANY,  New  York  City 


KIMBALL 

"Now  Serving  a  Nation  of  Music  Lovers" 


YEARS  of  experience  and  research 
in  the  manufacture  of  superior 
musical  instruments  have  earned  for 
the  KIMBALL  a  record  of  accomplish- 
ment thatis  reflected  in  the  preference 
accorded  it  by  a  nation  of  musiclovers. 

The  KIMBALL  includes— 

Grand  Pianos     Upright  Pianos     Player  Piar.os 

f  iirasoitovu  Pianos     Reproducing  Pianos 
Phonographs  Pipe  Organs  Music  Rolls 

THERE  is  a'dominantqualitv  that 
distinguishes  KIMBALL  instru- 
ments—and that  is  tonal  quality. 
The  most  talented  musicians  of  the 
age  and  national  expositions  have 
given  voice  toKIMBALLsuperiority. 

Descriptive    catalogs,    also    nearest 
dealer' s  address, sent  to  yon  on  request 


W.  W.  Kimball  Co. 

(Established  1857) 
Factory  and  Executive  Offices:  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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— the  Telegram.  The  Good  Governmenl 
Association,  composed  of  the  substantial 
business  men  of  Boston,  worked  tooth  and 
nail  to  defeat  him;  the  political  bosses  on 
both  sides  strove  their  utmost  against  him; 
ex-Mayors  Peters  and  Fitzgerald  and  State 
Senators  Donovan  and  Greene  opposed 
him.  <  Jurley  had  nothing — nothing  save 
the  votes. 

It  was  twenty  years  ago  that  Curley 
got  into  the  trouble  which  landed  him  in 
prison.  There  was  a  constituent  of  his  who 
sought  a  job  as  letter  carrier.  To  help  him 
out  Curley  took  a  Civil  Service  examina- 
tion for  him.  He  was  charged  with  con 
spiracy  to  defraud  the  Government  by  im- 
personating another.  His  political  oppo- 
nents used  the  sentence  as  a  weapon  to 
destroy  him.  They  failed.  He  has  gone 
steadily  forward  since.  While  he  was  still 
under  sentence  he  was  elected  an  alderman. 
When  he  came  out  his  friends  acclaimed 
him  as  a  hero.  "Pie  did  it  for  a  friend," 
Avas  the  Curley  battle-cry  and  it  gained  him 
his  scat  in  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 

( 'urley  remained  right  in  Boston  after 
that.  He  never  tried  to  hide  the  incident. 
His  friends  have  never  held  it  against  him. 
He  did  it  to  get  a  man  a  job  and  that  was 
all  there,  was  to  it.  The  skeleton  was  ex- 
posed to  view  in  the  campaign  of  1914,  but 
it  failed  to  keep  him  out  of  the  Mayor's 
chair.  It  had  no  force  in  the  last  campaign. 
The  newspapers  let  it  alone.    . 

But  Curley  had  been  bitterly  attacked 
during  his  previous  term  in  the  City  liall. 
It  was  said  he  coerced  city  employees;  that 
he  brought  politics  into  the  City  Hall  and 
that  the  departments  were  run  for  politics. 
He  was  assailed  time  and  again  by  the 
forces  of  good  government.  The  same  in- 
terests which  opposed  his  candidacy  in  1914 
opposed  him  again  in  the  December  elec- 
tion, only  the  opposition  was  stronger. 

To  make  Curley's  victory  the  more 
remarkable  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  has 
displayed  a  reckless  disregard  for  his  own 
political  future,  that  he  has  made  many 
political  blunders,  and  that  he  has  done 
the  very  things  calculated  to  kill  him 
politically.  As  an  illustration  it  is  cited 
that,  just  before  the  last  Presidential 
elect  ion,  he  attacked  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  his  dislike  for  the  Wilson  Administra- 
tion was  so  strong  that  lie  threatened  to 
break  all  precedents  and  vote  the  Republi- 
can ticket.  Then  at  the  eleventh  hour  he 
turned  about,  endorsed  the  League  and 
praised  Wilson.  It  is  recalled  also  that  he 
antagonized  political  leaders  whose  sup- 
port would  have  been  very  valuable  to 
him. 

How,  I  hen,  did  he  win'.'  When  you  ask 
this  question    in    Boston,  you  gel   various 

answers     Here  are  souse  <-f  them: 

"He  won  on  the  strength  of  his  per- 
sonality," says  one.  "He  sensed  what  was 
in  (lie  mind  of  the  voter  and  made  the  most, 
of  it.  lie  talked  a  language  that  all  could 
understand.  He  drew  blackboard  illustra- 
tions  to   show  how   the  assessments   on 

property  had  fallen  most  heavily  on  the 
homes  of  the  poor  in  certain  districts  while 
in  the  down-town  sections  it  was  lighter, 
lie  promised  the.  people  of  Boston  a  5-cent 
rare  From  Hyde  Park  into  the  city." 

"lie  never  forgot  a  promise,"  says 
another,  "and  he  always  helped  the  poor 
and  unfortunate." 

They  say  of  him  also  that  he  has  oftOQ 


carried  himself  through  on  his  nerve.  The 
story  is  told  that  he  once  wenl  into  a  ward 
in  the  toughest  section  of  Boston  seeking 
votes,  where  the  result  was  bound  to  be 
dose,  and  addrest  those  present  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Pickpockets,  doormat  thieves  and  milk- 
bottle  robbers — you  see,  I  know  you  all." 
And  after  their  first  amazement,  his  audi- 
ence cheered  him  to  the  echo.  His  fearless- 
ness had  captured  their  imagination.  He 
won  the  ward. 

His  language  is  at  times  extremely 
picturesque  as  well  as  forceful.  A  prom- 
inent Back  Bay  resident  was  once  quoted 
as  having  said  that  Curley  would  never 
have  been  mayor  if  his  ancestors  had  not 
been  driven  over  here  by  a  "  potato  famine  " 
in  Ireland.    This  was  Curley 's  reply: 

"No  land  was  ever  saved  by  little  clubs 
of  female  faddists,  old  gentlemen  with  dis- 
ordered livers  or  pessimists  cracking  over 
imaginary  good  old  days  and  ignoring  the 
sunlit  present.  What  we  need  in  this  part 
of  America  are  men  and  mothers  of  men 
and  not  gabbing  spinsters  and  dog-raising 
matrons  in  federation  assembled." 

All  the  color  and  vigor  of  the  campaign 
just  ended  was  on  Curley's  side.  The  chief 
of  the  candidates  opposing  him — there 
were  three — carried  on  a  campaign  much 
like  that  of  Curran  in  the  election  in  New 
York — conservative,  gentlemanly,  with- 
out high  lights  which  appealed  to  the  masses. 

Curley  has  made  himself.  He  began  life 
as  a  poor  boy  with  his  eye  on  a  distant  star. 
He  worked  hard — his  father  having  died 
when  he  was  ten  years  of  age — to  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door.  He  delivered  orders, 
ran  errands  and  did  odd  jobs  about  a  drug- 
store, slaving  in  the  morning  before  school 
and  after  school  hours  until  late  at  night. 
He  worked  Saturdays  and  Sundays  as  well. 
At  sixteen  he  graduated  from  a  grammar 
school  and  then  went  to  work  for  a  hak<  r's 
supply  firm,  studying  in  his  spare  hours 
at  an  evening  high  school. 

An  opponent  of  his  said: 

"Curley  is  one  of  the  best  stump  speakers 
in  the  country. " 

His  wife  says  this  of  him: 

' '  I  have  seen  hi  m  leave  home  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  in  answer  to  a  telephone 
call  of  distress  from  some  poor  unfortunate. 
I  believe  that  if  we  had  only  one  loaf  of 
bread  left  in  the  house  lie  would  share  it  with 
the  first  hungry  man  who  asked   for  it. " 

He  has  himself  told  of  his  hard  early  days 
when  he  delivered  orders  to  customers  and 
was  a  "sort  of  Pinafore  chap"  in  a  drug 
store,  polishing  the  handle  of  the  front  door, 
waiting  on  the  soda  fountain  and  running 
errands.  But  he  read  everything  he  could 
get  hold  of  and  he  made  it  a  business  to 
meet  men  who  knew  things  and  could  talk. 

He  read  Hugo,  Dumas,  Thackeray, 
Cooper  and  Dickens.  Dickens  had  a 
special  appeal  to  him,  because  he  was  a 
struggling,  poor  boy  himself  who  had  lived 
among  the  poor. 

"I  found  Shakespeare  a  great  help,"  he 
says  further.  "When  I  got  into  an  argu- 
ment I  generally  could  get  something  out  of 
Shakespeare  which  I  could  put  on  an  op- 
ponent to  his  disadvantage.  He  has  helped 
me  out  of  many  a  tight  place. " 

For  a  time  he  was  a  salesman,  a  collector 
and  a  clerk  for  an  insurance  company. 
Then  he  studied  law.  He  was  absorbed  by 
the  study  of  politics.  He  became  a  power 
in  Ward  17  as  a  stellar  light  of  the  Tam- 
many Club,  named  after  the  New  York 
organization. 

Curley  was  forty-two  when  he  left  the 
Mayor's  chair  last.  He  has  learned  a  lot 
since.  Some  think  that  Jim  Curley  has 
his  eyes  on  the  Governor's  chair. 
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THE      40th      LEONARD      YEAR 


The  climax  of  40  years  of  food  refrigeration 

Women  are  learning  by  happy  experience  that 
the  Leonard  is  the  ideal  guardian  of  food;  that 
it  means  safety  and  convenience;  that  it  frees 
them  from  many  kitchen  cares;  that  it  saves 
time,  work,  money. 
Learn  about  the  Leonard's  ten  walls  of  insula- 

Leonard 

CLEANABLE 

Refrigerator 

"Like  a  Clean  China  Dish" 


tion;  one-piece  food  chamber  with  triple  coat 
of  hard,  white  porcelain,  seamless,  jointless; 
rounded  inside  corners,  easy  to  clean. 

One  out  of  every  seven  refrigerators  sold  is  made  by  Leon- 
ard. Visit  the  Leonard  dealer  in  your  town.  If  you  fail  to 
find  him,  write  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 
Send  for  actual  sample  of  porcelain,  catalog  illustra- 
ting over  75  styles  and  sizes  of  refrigerators.  Mi.  Leonard's 
own  booklet  on  "Selection  and  Cure 
of  Refrigerators"  will  be  mailed,  too. 

There  it  a  size  and  style 
of  Leonard  Refrigerator 
to  suit  every  purse. 

grand  rapids  refrigerator 

COMPANY 
r.J  Clyde  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

He  swe  the  refrigerator  you  huy  is 
wade  in  Grand  Rapids 


C.  H.  LEONARD 


JERSEY 

Screen  Cloth 


.jersey* 


Use  Pure  Copper 

Iron  or  steel  insect  screen  cloth,  even 
when  galvanized,  is  short-lived  — 
near  sea  or  lake  it  may  last  but  two 
or  three  months. 

Alloysof  copper  arebetter  for  screens, 
but,  because  the}'  are  mixtures  of 
two  metals,  they  are  apt  to  lack 
uniformity  throughout  and  certain 
strands  begin  to  wear  before  others. 

Copper,  99.8%  pure,  as  used  in 
J  ersey  C opper  Screen  Cloth,  and  ren- 
dered sufficiently  strong  by  a  special 
Roebling  process,  is  the  ideal  metal. 
//  will  give  unqualified  sen-ice  under 
the  most  severe  climatic  conditions. 

^"rite  for  a  booklet  which  tells  all 
about  insect  screen  cloth.  We  will  send 
itfreeon request.    Askyour  hardware 

dealer  for  JerseyCoppei  Screen  Cloth. 

The  New  Jersey  Wire  Cloth  Company 

626  ->OrTH   BROAD  STR1  II 
TRENTON  NEW JFRSEY 
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REVIEWS    OF    NEW    NOVELS 


America's  Summer 
Playground 

Thf.rf.  is  probably  nol  a  person  in  the  Pa<  ific  North- 
west who  would  change  for  any  other  ^j>< >t  on  earth. 

It  is  the  fairest  and  loveliest  land,  we  who  live 
here  believe,  eyer  bestowed  on  man. 

Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson  in  a  serious  medical 
work  terms  it  "The  Charmed  Land  of  the  American 
(  ontinent,"  and  likens  its  climate  to  thai  of  heaven. 

Its  air  is  a  life-giving  blend  of  the  air  of  the  moun- 
tains and  the  sea,  filtered  through  great  pine  forests. 

It  is  a  land  of  sport  and  pla> — of  golf  every  day 
of  the  year;  of  glorious  mountains  to  climb,  of 
shimmering  mountain  lakes  and  rushing  streams 
and  tumbling  waterfalls;  of  superb  scenic  motor 
roads;  of  thousands  of  miles  of  placid  inland 
dotted  with  charming  isles  and  inlets;  of  hikes  and 
trails;  of  boating,  canoeinfe,  swimming,  and  sea- 
bathing, of  sea  fishing  and  stream  fishing;  of  up 
land  birds  and  marsh  birds  and  big  game;  of  camp- 
ing and  picnicking;  of  greenery  and  flower;  and 
Mieer    beauty    unparalleled. 

Spend  this  year's  vacation  with  us — no  heat, 
cyclones,  earthquakes,  severe  electrical  storms  or 
poisonous  reptiles-  nothing  but  a  good  time.  Max- 
imum temperature  Seattle,  1Q21 — 80  degrees. 

Write  for  "The  Charmed  Land"  booklet. 

Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce,  901  Arctic 
Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 


A  HALF-WAY  ADVENTURESS 

IN  older  days  heroines  were  simply  and 
entirely  one  thing  or  the  other;  they 
were  good  so  that  you  knew  it  thoroughly 
or  they  were  bad,  and  there  was  no  mistake 
about  it.  But  we  have  changed  all  that. 
Heroines  have  thereby  become  more 
human,  and  of  course  more  puzzling  too. 
Here  is  a  bad  one,  you  murmur,  as  you  fol- 
low the  lady's  methods;  and  then  there  is  a 
turn,  a  hint  of  stirring  desires  for  what  is 
fine,  an  act  that  is  full  of  generosity,  some- 
thing that  makes  you  take  back  your  first 
pronouncement,  and  leave  her  a  chance. 
She  may  come  out  all  right  in  the  end.  As 
for  the  really  good  heroine,  there  is  many  a 
little  thing  to  be  said  about  her  that  keeps 
her  a  long  way  from  angelhood.  She  isn't 
too  oppressive  in  her  perfection. 

This  feeling  about  modern  heroines  is 
emphasized  in  reading  the  novel  "Ange- 
lique,"  by  Elizabeth  Sanxay  Holding 
(George  H.  Doran,  $1.90).  Angelique  is 
certainly  not  a  good  heroine.  She  is  pretty 
bad,  take  her  all  round  and  counting  in  all 
she  does.  Yet  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  on  her  side,  and  she  does  behave  with 
true  courage  and  decency  at  the  end,  when 
the  big  temptation  to  put  herself  exactly 
where,  all  along,  she  has  been  planning  to 
go;  comes  to  her.  Her  hand  is  on  the  prize, 
and  she  relinquishes  it.  She  does  so  because 
she  can't  carry  through  the  deception  she 
had  decided  upon,  because  she  won't  live  a 
lie,  even  tho  she  has  quite  cheerfully 
lived  a  wrong. 

Angelique  is  the  daughter  of  an  Irish 
charwoman  and  an  Americanized  Italian. 
She  is  early  sent  to  work  in  such  positions  as 
she,  ignorant  and  uneducated,  can  fill.  She 
progresses  front  one  factory  to  another  in 
the  great  city  of  New  York,  but  oilier 
progress  she  does  not  make.  It  is  a  hope- 
less circle,  without  any  horizon  of  better- 
ment. And  Angelique  is  no  common  girl. 
Site  has  imagination  and  ambition,  and  she 
has  to  a  strong  degree  charm.  She  has  her 
own  odd  beauty,  too,  with  Iter  Italian  eyes 
and  hair,  and  the  Irish  swagger  of  her. 
Site  means  to  get  somewhere,  and  one  day 
site  terrifies  her  mother,  who  adores  her 
and  slaves  for  her,  by  the  announcement 
that  she  is  going  to  answer  an  advertise- 
ment for  a  companion.  "Cheerful  young 
lady  wanted  as  companion  to  invalid;  ex- 
perience unnecessary:"  Those  were  the 
words  thtit  drew  her.  To  the  doleful  state- 
ment by  her  mother  that  she  can  not  pos- 
sibly fulfil  the  requirements  she  answers 
that  she  means  to  try.  site  can  only  fail. 
And  she  wants  to  get  something  out  of  life. 

I  lere  is  a  prospect .  Should  she  be  accepted, 
she  could  learn  much  of  the  much  she  wants 
to  learn.     If  not,  well   .   .  . 

She  is  accepted.  And  she  enters  a  house- 
hold that  is  as  Strange  in  its  way  as  1  he  one 
.Jane  Eyre  discovers  when  she  begins  her 
career  as  governess.  There  is  the  invalid, 
Polly,  in  a  dangerously  deprest  condition 
because  of  the  death  of  Iter  only  child,  and 
her  miserable  marriage  to  Vincent  Geral- 
dine,  a  detestable  but  attractive  man  with 
the  soul  of  a  flea  and  tit.  notion  that  he  is  a 
genius.  And  there  is  .Mrs.  Russell,  mother 
of  Vincent  and  of  his  brother  Eddie,  a  staid, 
quiet,  hardworking  business  man,  success- 
ful to  a  rare  degree,  and  on  whom  the  en!  ire 
family  is  dependent.  A  gnat  country 
bouse,  plenty  of  servants,  lovely  grounds, 
but  a  feeling  of  restraint,  of  mystery  every- 
where. There  is  Mr.  Russell,  1oo,  the 
(jrJd   husband,  an  old  beau   whose  only 


Yellow 
Free- 
Stone 


Often  Bears  First  Year  Planted 

Usually  the  Second  Year 
Breaks  Records  the  Third  Year 

403  Perfect  Peaches  on  Four -Year  -  Old  Tree 

Mr.  C.  E.  Strawbridge,  Lima,  O.,  writes  Aug.  25, 
1020.  as  follows:  "On  April  10,  1916, 1  set  out  one  of 
your  new  Rochester  Peach  Trees.  This  year  wo 
hava  picked  exactly  403  large  peaches  from  this 
one  tree.  Many  people  have  seen  this  tree  and  can 
hardly  believe  their  own  eyes. " 

TREES  planted  in  Spring,  1918,  bore 
150  to  200  peaches  past  summer. 

"Rochester  is  greatest  money  making  peach  in  the 
world. ' ' — Statement  i>y  ttirye  orchardist. 

Originated  in  Rochester,  tree  is  a  strong, 
upright  grower,  has  stood  sixteen  degrees 
below  zero  and  produced  a  full  crop,  while 
t  he  Elberta  and  Crawford,  under  the  same 
conditions  in  the  same  orchard,  produced 
no  blossoms  and  consequently  no  fruit. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Thomas,  215  W.  40th  Street, 
Savannah,  Ga.,  purchased  a  Rochester 
Peach  from  us  last  February,  and  picked 
the  first  fruit   in  July. 

Price,  Medium  size,  3-4  feet,  $1.00  each; 
$10  per  12.  Extra  size,  4-6  feet,  SI. 50 
each;  $15.09  per  12. 

|  * '   We  are  headquarters  for  genuine 
Rochester  Peach 

CA  TALOGUE — For  descriptions  and  /  rices 
of  a  complete  list  of  Glenwood  proclmis.  send 
for  a  copy  of  our  1922  catalogue  "Fl"  of 
Dependable  Trees  and  Plants — it's  free. 

GLEN    BROS.,   Inc.,    Glen  wood   Nursery 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Contains  invalu- 
able information  con- 
cerning both  Vegetables  and  Flowers; 
also  Lawn  Grass  and  Agricultural 
Seeds.  It  is  arranged  to  make  selection  of 
the  best  varieties  easy  for  I  lie  amateur; 
and  cultural  information  written  by  ex- 
parts  will  help  you  to  a  successful  garden. 

Tin-  book  contains  224  pages  ami  is  illus- 
trated in  colors  and  numerous  photo- 
engravings, showing  I  he  true  form  of 
Vegetables  and  Flowers  offered.  It  also 
offers  the  newest  Roses,  Dahlias,  Hardy 
Perennials,  Garden  Requisites,  etc. 

Write   today  for   a  copy   which    will    be 
moiled  free  if  you  mention  this  publication. 

HENRY  A.   DREER 
714-716  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


FLORIDA- 

l'i  nitland  Park  in  Florida's  lake  jeweled  high- 
lands will  appeal  to  the  homeaeeker  who, 
whether  wishing  (and  or  an  orange  grove,  de- 
sires the  best.  Wi  it  e  for  book  of  actual  photo- 
graphs and  learn  how  you  can  own  your  own 
grove  on  easy  payments.  BOARD  OF  TRADE, 
103  Trade  Avenue,  Frultland  Park,  Florida. 


PATEMTC  BOOKLET  FREE 

/\  1  Eill  1  O  HIGHEST    REFERENCES 

BEST  RESULTS     PROMPTNESS  ASSURED 

Watson  E.  Co\eman,l'alcnt  Luwycr,624  FSt., Washington, D.C. 
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TRUE  STUFF  FROM  THE  WILD  WEST 

EVEN  those  men  who  really  know  the 
West  give  us  stori<  8  Of  it  thai,  approxi- 
mate the  truth  about  as  closely  as  a  mov- 
ing-picture  view  of  a  millionaire's  drawing- 
room  resembles  the  actual  thing.  It  is 
with  real  terror  that  one  opens  a  Wild  West 
book,  terror  of  that  boredom  which  the 
manufactured  thriller  gives,  fear  of  that 
weary  distaste  inspired  by  the  fake  and  the 
insincere. 

And  yet  how  splendid  is  the  material 
how  gorgeous  the  setting,  for  the  true  telle] 
of  tales  and  the  artist  who  respects  his  art 
Doesn't  he  exist?  Can't  he  get  a  publishei 
to  believe  in  him,  if  exist  he  does? 

Certainly  he  exists,  and  he  has  found  a1 
least  one  publisher  to  believe  in  him.  Il< 
probably  exists  more  than  once;  but  hen 
at  least  is  the  once,  and  here  is  a  novel  ol 
the  American  Southwest,  "The  Rlood  ol 
the  Conquerors,"  by  Harvey  Fergusson 
(A-  Knopf,  $2.50),  which  it  is  a  delight  t< 
praise  and  an  enchantment  to  read.  Tin 
scene  is  New  Mexico,  and  when  the  boot; 
opens  we  are  on  the  limited  with  the  hero, 
back  to  it  from  the  city  "with  its  hard 
walled-in  ways  and  dirty  air,"  and  with 
the  hero  we  savor  "the  scorched  tawnj 
levels,  the  red  hills  dotted  with  litth 
gnarled  pifwn  trees,  the  purple  mystery  ol 
distant  mountains."  The  hero,  as  it  hap 
pens,  is  a  Mexican,  Ramon  Delcasar,  ; 
descendant  of  the  Spanish  conquistador es,  ; 
hidalgo  of  the  proudest  blood,  and  he  hai 
just  completed  an  American  college  educa 
tion  derived  from  a  ( !atholic  institution  ii 
St.  Louis.  He  spoke  English  with  only  tin 
slightest  hint  of  accent,  his  manners  wer. 
those  of  other  young  men  of  like  training 
but  he  was  Mexican,  and  he  dwelt  where  th 
foot  of  the  American  trod  heavily  on  hi 
race.  "He  was  no  darker  than  are  man; 
Americans  bearing  Anglo-Saxon  names,  an< 
his  eyes  were  gray.  His  features  wer 
acquiline  and  pleasing,  and  he  had  in  a  higl 
degree  that  bearing,  at  once  proud  and  un 
self-conscious,  which  is  called  aristocratic' 
Nonetheless  he  had  often  heard  himsel 
called  "that  damned  greaser,"  and  many  ; 
boyhood  fight  had  been  started  for  tha 
cause. 

Ramon  is  returning  to  his  New  Mexicai 
home  to  take  up  the  career  of  a  lawyer 
He  is  glad  to  be  coming  back,  for  he  roves 
his  land.  A  chapter  or  two  are  given  t< 
picturing  the  life  of  Ramon's  forbears  in 
the  old  splendid  days  before  the  American 
came,  and  to  indicating  his  own  boyhood, 
chapters  full  of  movement  and  color.  Ra- 
mon is  at  home  on  the  great  mesas,  when 
he  used  to  spend  day*  and  nights  with  the 
shepherds  or  the  cattle-men,  where  he  would 
hunt,  ride,  dream.  Where,  too,  he  mad* 
love. 

For  he  has  an  old  friend,  a  certain  Archu- 
lera,  a  Spaniard  of  as  good  blood  as  his 
own,  but  who  has  lost  all  but  a  small  part 
of  his  estate  and  now  lives  like  a  peasant  in 
a  little  adobe  hut  on  a  rough  hill-slope,  "look- 
ing like  a  part  of  it  save  for  the  white  door, 
and  a  few  bright  scarlet  strings  of  chili  hung 
from  the  rafter  ends  to  dry."  This  man 
has  a  daughter,  a  still,  quite  expression- 
less girl,  inured  to  loneliness  and  silence, 
yet  flaming  for  the  handsome  young  man 
who  came  to  talk  with  her  father,  to  eat  the 
suppers  she  prepared — and  what  a  picture 
is  given  of  one  of  the  evenings  at  the  little 
ranch,  with  the  kid  new-killed  for  the 
guest's  entertainment,  and  the  girl  at  her 
work — and  Ramon  has  not  resisted  the 
appeal  she  makes  to  his  youth  and  virilin  . 
The  two  are  lovers,  but  the  father  knows 
nothing  of  this.  He  might  kill  the  girl  did 
he  discover  it,  he  would  certainly  insist  that 
Ramon  marry  her  if  he  spared  her  and  him. 


W  / 1  j  J 
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These  advantages  make 
Fenestra  Reversible  Venti- 
lator sash  ideal  for  schools, 
offices  and  buildings  of  the 
better  class. 

— thev  admit  from  25%  to 
30%  more  daylight. 

—  easily  shaded  and 
screened. 

— the  ventilator  can  bo  re- 
versed making  it  possible 
to  wash  from  the  inside. 

— ventilation  up  to  100% 
may  be  obtained. 

—  fireproof  and  permanent 
construction. 


This  school  at  Medford,  Minn.,  is  a  typical, 
modern,  educational  building. 

P.  C.  Bracker,  of  Minneapolis,  the  contractor, 
writes: 

"The  architectural  plans  for  the  above  build- 
ing, the  general  contract  on  which  \vasS73,000.00, 
were  completely  designed  for  the  use  of  wood 
sash.  For  an  alternate  substituting  Fenestra  Sash 
for  the  exterior  wood  sash,  we  allowed  the  School 
Board  a  saving  of  $300.00. 

"After  the  job  was  let  we  not  only  used  the 
Fenestra  Sash  on  the  exterior  but  also  in  the 
interior  partitions  and  ceiling  lights  under  the 
skylights.  Due  to  savings  on  the  interior  work 
and  unforeseen  economy  in  the  erection  and  paint- 
ing of  the  steel  sash,  we  conservatively  may  say 
that  Fenestra  Sash  were  installed  completely 
for  SI  200.00  less  than  wood  sash  could  have  been 
installed. 

"The  installation  has  been  satisfactory,  not 
only  to  ourselves  but  also  to  the  architect  and 
the  School  Board." 


Detroit    Steel    Products   Co. 

2221   East  Grand  Boulevard.  DETROIT 

World's  Largest  Makers  of  Steel  Windows 
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America's  Summer 
Playground 

There  is  probably  not  ;i  person  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west who  would  change  for  any  other  spol  on  earth. 

It  i>  the  fairest  and  loveliest  land,  we  who  live 
here  believe,  eyer  bestowed  on  man. 

I)r  Wood,  Hutchinson  in  a  serious  medical 
work  terms  it  "The  Charmed  Land  of  the  American 
Continent,"  and  likens  its  climate  to  that  of  heaven. 

[ts  air  is  a  life  giving  blend  of  the  air  of  the  moun- 
tains and  the  sea,  filtered  through  great  pine  fori 

It  is  a  land  of  sport  and  play — of  golf  every  day 
of  the  year;  of  glorious  mountains  to  climb,  of 
diimmering  mountain  lakes  and  rushing  stream 
and  tumbling  waterfalls;  of  superb  scenic  motor 
roads;  of  thousands  of  miles  of  placid  inland  seas, 
•  lotted  with  charming  isles  and  islets;  of  hikes  and 
trails;  of  boating,  canoeing,  swimming,  and  sea- 
bathing, of  sea  fishing  and  stream  fishing;  of  up 
land  birds  and  marsh  birds  and  big  game;  of  camp- 
ing and  picnicking;  of  greenery  and  flowers  and 
»heer    beauty    unparalleled. 

Spend  this  year's  vacation  with  us — no  heat, 
cyclones,  earthquakes,  severe  electrical  storms  or 
poisonous  reptiles  nothing  but  a  good  time.  Max- 
imum temperature  Seattle,  IQ2I — Ho  degrees. 

Write  for  "The  Charmed  Land"  booklet. 

Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce,  901  Arctic 

Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 
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REVIEWS  OF  NEW    NOVELS 
Continued 


A  HALF-WAY  ADVENTURESS 

IN  older  days  heroines  were  simply  and 
entirely  one  thing  or  the  other;  they 
were  good  so  that  yon  knew  it  thoroughly 
or  they  were  bad,  and  there  was  no  mistake 
about  it.  But  we  have  changed  all  that. 
Heroines  have  thereby  become  more 
human,  and  of  course  more  puzzling  too. 
Here  is  a  bad  one,  you  murmur,  as  you  fol- 
low the  lady's  methods;  and  then  there  is  a 
turn,  a  hint  of  stirring  desires  for  what  is 
fine,  an  act  that  is  full  of  generosity,  some- 
thing that  makes  you  take  back  your  first 
pronouncement,  and  leave  her  a  chance. 
She  may  come  out  all  right  in  the  end.  As 
for  the  really  good  heroine,  there  is  many  a 
little  thing  to  be  said  about  her  that  keeps 
her  a  long  way  from  angelhood.  She  isn't 
too  oppressive  in  her  perfection. 

This  feeling  about  modern  heroines  is 
emphasized  in  reading  the  novel  "Ange- 
lique,"  by  Elizabeth  Sanxay  Holding 
(George  H.  Doran,  $1.90).  Angelique  is 
certainly  not  a  good  heroine.  She  is  pretty 
bad,  take  her  all  round  and  counting  in  all 
site  does.  Yet  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  on  her  side,  and  she  does  behave  with 
true  courage  and  decency  at  the  end,  when 
the  big  temptation  to  put  herself  exactly 
where,  all  along,  she  has  been  planning  to 
go;  comes  to  her.  Her  hand  is  on  the  prize, 
and  she  relinquishes  it.  She  does  so  because 
she  can't  carry  through  the  deception  she 
had  decided  upon,  because  she  won't  live  a 
lie,  even  tho  she  has  quite  cheerfully 
lived  a  wrong. 

Angelique  is  the  daughter  of  an  Irish 
charwoman  and  an  Americanized  Italian. 
She  is  early  sent  to  work  in  such  positions  as 
she,  ignorant  and  uneducated,  can  fill.  She 
progresses  from  one  factory  to  another  in 
the  great  city  of  New  York,  but  other 
progress  she  does  not  make.  It  is  a  hope- 
less circle,  without  any  horizon  of  better- 
ment. And  Angelique  is  no  common  girl. 
Site  has  imagination  and  ambition,  and  she 
has  to  a  strong  degree  charm.  She  has  her 
own  odd  beauty,  too,  with  her  Italian  eyes 
and  hair,  and  the  Irish  swagger  of  her. 
she  means  to  get  somewhere,  and  one  day 
she  terrifies  her  mother,  who  adores  her 
and  slaves  for  Iter,  by  the  announcement, 
thai  she  is  going  to  answer  an  advertise- 
ment for  a  companion.  "Cheerful  young 
lady  wanted  as  companion  Id  invalid;  ex- 
perience unnecessary!"  Those  were  the 
words  that  drew  her.  To  the  doleful  state- 
ment by  her  mother  thai  she  can  not  pos- 
sibly fulfil  the  requirements  she  answers 
that  she  means  to  try.  She  can  only  fail. 
And  she  wants  to  gel  something  out  of  life. 
I  fere  is  a  prospect.  Should  she  lie  accepted, 
she  could  learn  much  of  (he  much  she  wan  Is 
lo  learn.      If  not,  well   .   .   . 

She  is  accepted.  And  she  enters  a  house- 
hold that  is  as  strange  in  its  way  as  the  one 
Jane  Eyre  discovers  when  she  begins  her 
career  as  governess.  There  is  the  invalid, 
Polly,  in  a  dangerously  deprest  condition 
because  of  the  death  of  her  only  child,  and 
her  miserable  marriage  to  Vincent,  (leral- 
dine,  a  detestable  but  attractive  man  with 
the  soul  of  a  flea  and  th.  notion  that  he  is  a 
genius.  And  there  is  Airs.  Russell,  mother 
of  Vincent  and  of  his  brol  her  Eddie,  a  staid, 
quiet,  hardworking  business  man,  success- 
ful to  a  rare  degree,  and  on  whom  the  entire 
family  is  dependent.  A  great  country 
house,  plenty  of  servants,  lovely  grounds, 
but  a  feeling  of  restraint,  of  mystery  every- 
where. There  is  Mr.  Russell,  too,  the 
second  husband,  an  old  beau   whose  only 


A  fierce  old  man,  cherishing  an  enmity 
against  Ramon's  rich  old  uncle,  whom  lie 
leclares  to  have  cheated  him  in  a  mining 
venture  long  ago,  bringing  about  his  ruin. 
Ie  is  forever  talking  to  Ramon  of  this 
mcient  grudge,  and  the  time  comes  when 
t  plays  into  Ramon's  hands  in  helping  him 
rith  his  real  love  affair. 

For  Ramon  is  in  love  with  a  gringo,  a  fair, 
lever,  shallow  girl  who  is  visiting  the  eon  11- 
ry  with  her  brother,  who  is  a  consumptive, 
nd  their  mother.  Ramon  saw  her  on  the 
rain  and  was  immediately  captivated  by 
er  delicate  beauty,  tho  he  entertained 
o  hope  of  ever  seeing  her  again.  But 
hen  she  turns  up  in  the  very  town  itself, 
e  loses  no  time  in  setting  siege  to  her.  He 
ucceeds  in  making  her  love  him,  but  there 
3  no  prospect  of  a  marriage.  The  consent 
f  her  guardians  it  is  impossible  to  hope  for, 
{anion  has  no  money  to  support  her  with, 
nd  the  girl  has  not  the  devotion  nor  the 
ourage  to  make  the  plunge  and  run  away 
ith   him   to   a   life   of   which    she   knows 

0  thing. 

The  situation  is  tense,  for  the  author  is 
uite  able  to  convey  the  passionate  inten- 
ty  of  Ramon's  character.  He  is  a  man 
horn  love   develops   and   inspires.     With 

as  a  compelling  force  there  is  nothing  he 
in  not  do,  little  that  he  does  not  do.  The 
illing  Archulera  steps  in  and  removes  the 
tide,  whose  money  thereby  becomes 
anion's.  With  that  he  starts  out  on  a 
impaign  to  make  himself  a  power  in  the 
ace,  and  the  story  of  what  he  does  and 

how  in  the  end  he  fails,  but  only  because 
te  girl  fails  him,  is  intensely  interesting 
id  convincing. 

Mr.  Eergusson  is  a  man  who  knows  his 
aterial  intimately  and  who  is  able  to  cre- 
;e  men  and  women,  particularly  men.  His 
rief  and  vivid  bits  of  description  stick  in 
ie  mind.  One  sees  the  old  Archulera 
>raing  from  the  corral  with  the  Ideating  kid 
q  his  shoulders,  the  background  of  dry 
tesa  and  rocky  mountain,  the  distant  glorio- 
us sky  in  rich  sunset  hues;  one  breathes  the 
esert  air,  and  in  the  curious  chapter  having 
i  do  with  the  secret  order  of  the  Peni- 
■ntes  one  seems  to  move  back  into  niedie- 
al  times.  There  is  not  a  sloppy  paragraph, 
ot  a  bit  of  fine  writing  or  false  sentiment 

1  the  book.  It  is  the  work  of  a  real  artist, 
live  and  thrilling,  and  a  far  better  medium 
or  understanding  the  Mexican  soul  and 
lind  than  thousands  of  statistics  or  endless 
lotion  pictures,  crowded  with  American 
eroes.  It  is  a  book  warmed  with  humor, 
00,  and  unhurried  in  its  estimates  of 
lotives  and  intentions. 

After  I  Ik-  wildness  of  his  love  story 
{anion  slips  into  the  lazy  and  unambitious 
xistence  that  lies  in  wait  for  his  type.  He 
an  fight  hard  and  live  hard  when  it  is  a 
[uestion  of  getting  something  he  desper- 
tely  wants.  With  the  hope  of  that  gone 
ie  gives  up  with  a  k'nd  of  terrifying  coin- 
•leteness.  Nevertheless  he  has  times  when 
he  old  longings  stir: 

"There  were  nights  when  a  strange 
estlessness  possest  him,  when  he  lay 
niserably  awake  through  long  dark  hours 

.  .  At  such  times  he  felt  as  tho  he 
lad  been  caught  in  a  trap.  He  saw  in 
magination  the  endless  unvaried  chain  of 
lis  days  stretching  before  him,  and  he 
ebelled  against  it,  and  knew  not  how  to 
ireak  it.  .  .  .  He  did  not  know  definitely 
what  was  the  matter  with  him,  nor  what  Ik; 
wanted.  But  he  had  tasted  hig'i  aspira- 
tion, and  desire   bright   and   transforming, 
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verge  of  immorality,  yet  Somehow  contriv- 
ing to  keep  the  proper  balance  demanded 
for  ils  reading  by  a  large  proportion  of  the 
public.  Dolf  runs  away  from  her  village 
borne  when  her  father  tries  to  force  her  into 
a  marriage  with  an  old  man  who  owns  (lie 
shop  opposite  his  own.  She  comes  to  Lon- 
don (o  an  aunt.  From  that  time  we  hear 
nothing  more  of  the  father  and  mother,  and 
after  the  first  interview  the  aunt  also  com- 
pletely disappears.  They  are  all  three  well 
drawn,  but  they  drop  from  the  book  like 
stones  from  the  hand  and  are  seen  no  more 
Dolf  goes  into  a  London  shop  and  rooms 
Avith  another  of  the  girls,  and  from  then  on 
it  is  just  one  man  after  another.  Young, 
older,  older  still,  unknown  or  famous,  rich 
and  not  so  rich.  Dolf  is  capable  of  loving 
any  one  of  them  up  to  a  certain  point,  but 
not  beyond  it.  No,  not  even  though  she  is 
offered  marriage  once  or  twice  by  indi- 
viduals in  the  procession.  "You  fool,  what 
do  you  want?  "  cries  her  girl  chum,  in  wra  t  h 
and  amazement  when  she  turns  down  one 
young  man,  crippled,  it  is  true,  in  the  war,- 
yet  eligible  to  a  degree.  But  Dolf  feels  that 
he  wouldn't  have  asked  her  to  marry  him 
if  he  could  have  got  her  any  other  way — 
here  she  splits  with  Clarissa — and  also  that 
he  would  not  ask  her  had  he  not  been  a 
trifle  shell-shocked.  And  Dolf,  after  all,  is 
really  a  proud  little  creature,  and  she  has  in 
her  a  flame  burning,  a  flame  that  is  waiting 
for  its  counterpart  before  flaring  up  and 
consuming  her. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  fun  and  souk 
philosophy  to  the  book.  It  is  full  of  swift 
sketches  of  London  and  clever  character 
bits.  It  takes  Dolf  from  the  big  shop  to  a 
newspaper  office,  from  there  to  a  private 
shop,  and  it  brings  her  in  due  course  to  the 
stage.  Her  life  is  not  one  of  dull  routine. 
She  seems  to  be  able  to  do  nothing  well, 
yet  she  gets  along,  for  is  she  not  lovely, 
with  a  straight  little  nose  and  a  short  upper 
lip,  and  is  her  voice  not  a  trilling  loveliness, 
and  is  she  not  appealing,  affectionate  and 
prodigal  of  kisses!  When  one  love  is  off 
does  she  not  realize  "that  life  still  surged 
around  her,  that  for  no  one's  private  griefs 
did  the  world  stand  still,  that  with  every 
new  day  new  opportunity  beckoned!" 
She  is  and  she  does. 

There  is  one  man  Avho  is  in  the  back- 
ground of  all  Dolf's  adventures,  the  man 
whom  she  really  loves,  albeit  she  does  not 
know  this  for  a  long  time — not  until  it  is 
about  the  moment  to  end  the  book.  Of 
course  lie  is  married,  but  it  is  all  a  dreadful 
mistake,  and  she  is  a  red-headed,  queenly, 
heartless  creature  who  has  ruined  him  and 
dropt  him.  But  ho  loves  her  still,  and  is 
impervious  to  Dolf — until  we  begin  to 
approach  the  end.  There  are  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pages  to  the  story,  and  about  at 
two  hundred  you  begin  to  perceive  that 
Dolf  is  finally  headed  toward  matrimony. 
She  has  kept  herself  safe  and  is  able  to  give 
herself  to  the  man  she  loves.  Her  perils  lie 
behind  her.  She  will  get  no  more  kisses  nor 
silk  stockings  from  the  predatory  males 
who  have  been  on  her  frail  for  several  years. 
The  man  she  is  to  marry  is  poor.  As  he 
puts  it: 

"  I  have  nothing  to  offer  you  except  me. 
but  you'll  make  me  do  such  great  things  it 
hardly  matters.  You  shall  have  gold 
bracelets  ,;ii  your  beautiful  arms,  slave 
bracelets  for  love,  and  pearls  for  your  ador- 
able throat.  Hut  first  I'll  kiss  you,  because 
you  are  mine." 

And  upon  this  "She  lifted  her  most 
wonderful  mouth.  He  kissed  her  gently. 
cruelly,  ineffably,  so  that  she  would  will- 
ingly die  rather  than  it  should  end.  and  she 
knew    that    they    had    always    been    lovers 

from  the  very  beginning  of  the  world." 


These  advantages  make 
Fenestra  Reversible  Venti- 
lator sash  ideal  for  schools, 
offices  and  buildings  of  the 
better  class. 

— they  admit  from  25%  to 
30%  more  daylight. 

—  easily      shaded     and 
screened. 

— the  ventilator  can    be  re- 
versed    making    it    possible 
to  wash  from  the  inside. 
— ventilation   up  to   100% 
may  be  obtained. 

—  fireproof  and   permanent 
ci  instruction. 


This  school  at  Medford,  Minn.,  is  a  typical, 
modern,  educational  building. 

P.  C.  Bracker,  of  Minneapolis,  the  contractor, 
writes: 

"The  architectural  plans  for  the  above  build- 
ing, the  general  contract  on  which  was  $73,000.00, 
were  completely  designed  for  the  use  of  wood 
sash.  For  an  alternate  substituting  Fenestra  Sasli 
for  the  exterior  wood  sash,  we  allowed  the  School 
Board  a  saving  of  $800.00. 

"After  the  job  was  let  we  not  only  used  the 
Fenestra  Sash  on  the  exterior  but  also  in  the 
interior  partitions  and  ceiling  lights  under  the 
skylights.  Due  to  savings  on  the  interior  work 
and  unforeseen  economy  in  the  erection  and  paint- 
ing of  the  steel  sash,  we  conservatively  may  say 
that  Fenestra  Sash  were  installed  completely 
for  SI 200.00  less  than  wood  sash  could  have  been 
installed. 

"The  installation  has  been  satisfactory,  not 
only  to  ourselves  but  also  to  the  architect  and 
the  School  Board." 


Detroit    Steel    Products   Co. 

2221  East  Grand  Boulevard.  DETROIT 
'World's  Larries!  Makers  of  Sleel  Windows 
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^^Are  your 
checks  as 
safe  as  this? 

Suppose  a  check- 
changer  wants  to  alter 
this  check.  He  notices 
immediately  that  it  is 
not  on  ordinary  paper. 
So  he  experiments. 

First  he  tries  to  alter 
the  writing  with  acid — 
instantly  a  glaring  white 
stain  shows  up  the 
change.  Then  he  uses 
an  eraser— again  a  white 
spot.  Then  a  knife — 
another  white  spot,  and 
the  sensitive  surface  of 
the  paper  is  scarred  be- 
sides. He  tries  to  retint 
the  paper — but  it  can't 
be  done. 

National 
Safety  Paper 

has  the  check-changer 
baffled  at  every  turn. 
National  Safety  Paper 
protects  every  part  of  a 
check— amount,  payee, 
date  and  endorsements. 
Ask  your  bank  for 
checks  on  National 
Safety  Paper  or  specify 
them  to  your  lithogra- 
pher. Look  for  the 
wavy  lines. 

Write  for  cur  boot^ 
"ThtTrouclion  of  C'ckj" 

George  La   Monte  &  Son 

6 1   Broadway,  New  York 

National  Safety  fafer   is   made   in 

Canada  by  George  La  Monte 

&  Son,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
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THE  WORLD'S  GOLD  SUPPLY  IMPERILED 


A  PARALYZING  shortage  of  gold  for 
the  coming  year  with  increased  pur- 
chasing power  of  our  own  huge  holdings, 
a  drop  in  sterling  exchange  with  a  loss  of 
British  financial  prestige,  and  greater  reli- 
ance upon  silver  for  monetary  purposes,  arc 
seen  as  some  of  the  possible  consequences 
of  what  was  originally  a  local  labor  dispute 
in  a  South  African  mine.     In  recent  years 
the  Rand  gold  mines  of   South  Africa  have 
produced  about  half  of  the  world's  new  gold 
supply.    This  supply  is  being  cut  off,  writes 
Walter  V.  Fox  in  The  Annalist,  as  an  indi- 
rect consequence  of  the  recent  advance  in 
sterling  exchange.     The  point  is  that  the 
South  African  mines  have  been  kept  on  a 
paying   basis   only   through   the   premium 
derived  through  the  sale  of  gold  for  depre- 
ciated sterling  paper.    For  the  last  two  and 
a  half  years,  we  read  in  The  A  nnalist,  "pro- 
duction costs  have  steadily  mounted,  the 
result   of  diminishing  labor  efficiency  and 
excessive  inflation  of  wage  rates  as  well  as 
exhaustion  of  the  richest  and  most  accessi- 
ble ore  resources.     With  gold  'selling'  at 
its    par'  of  85  shillings  per  fine  ounce  on 
the  basis  of  normal  sterling  exchange  equal 
to  $4.87  to  the  pound.  31  out  of  39  mines 
could  not  meet  even  direct  working  costs, 
much    less    interest    and    other    overhead 
charges."    Rut   since  the    paper   currency 
is  depreciated,  the  gold  producers  can  get 
more  than  a  sovereign  in  paper  for  a  sov- 
ereign's worth  of  gold;  that  means  that  the 
market  price  of  gold  varies  inversely  with 
the     exchange     value    of     the     sovereign. 
Instead  of  the  par  price  of  85  shillings,  the 
market   price   of  gold  in   February,    1920, 
was  lL'7  s.  2  d.,  which  gave  the   gold   pro- 
ducers a  premium  of  50  per  cent.     Rut  as 
British  exchange  has  risen,  the  "price  of 
sold"  has  been  falling,  until  it    touched  a 
low  point  of  98  shillings  at  the  end  of  last 
year.    The  mine  operators  tried  to  make  up 
for  the  smaller  premium  by  lowering  wages 
and    increasing    the    proportion    of    cheap 
I  .lack  labor.     Rut  a  walkout  of  European 
miners  followed   the  dismissal    of  a   white 
boss    miner    in    November.      "Continued 
agitation  of  white  miners  againsl    increas- 
ing proportion  of  native  black  laborers  in 
the  mines  finally  crystallized  on  January  9, 
as  a  genera]  strike  against  the  mining  com-, 
panics."      A    week   later   all    union    labor 
organizations  were  called  out  by  the  South 
African  Industrial  Federation  and  the  en- 
tire Rand  gold-producing  district  was  tied 
up.    As  the  wriier  in  The  A  nnalist  proceeds: 

Mediation  of  Premier  Jan  Smuts  has 
been  spurned.  The  great  mines  have  al- 
ready begun  to  flood  as  pumps  are  aban- 
doned and  the  entire  gold-producing  area 
may  ultimately  be  "drowned  out."  perhaps 
not  to  be  reopened  for  years  until  general 
operating  conditions  have   unproved   and 


the  purchasing  power  of  gold  has  appre- 
ciated. Elimination  of  700,000  ounces  of 
new  gold  supplies  each  month  from  a  paper- 
money-surfeited  world  by  ruin  of  the  lead- 
ing productive  district  is  of  incalculable 
importance.  Political  effects  of  the  labor 
revolt  are  certain  to  be  far-reaching. 

When  the  dispute  will  be  settled  and  the 
men  prepare  to  return  to  work  again  can 
not  even  be  estimated  at  the  present  time. 
The  temper  of  British  colonial  miners,  who 
boast  a  strong  admixture  of  stubborn 
"Cousin  Jack,"  or  Cornish  blood,  can  be 
better  appreciated  by  recalling  that  the 
famous  Rroken  Hill  <  Australia)  strike, 
called  May.  1919,  was  not  settled  until 
November,  1920. 

Many  of  the  lower  grade  mines  now  shut- 
ting down  are  virtually  certain  never  to 
reopen  until  operating  conditions  have  per- 
manently and  fundamentally  improved  and 
the  threatening  labor  questions  have  been 
definitely  settled.  Premier  Smuts  gravely 
insists  that  when  the  big  East  Rand  Pro- 
prietary mines  suspend  pumping,  the  entire 
Far  East  Rand,  from  Geldenhuis  to  Benoni. 
will  be  flooded.  This  area  is  at  present  the 
mainstay  of  the  district,  in  1920  contributing 
63  per  cent,  of  all  dividends  paid.  On  the 
older  Main  Reef  and  in  the  western  section, 
where  operating  handicaps  are  even  more 
formidable,  a  temporary  suspension  is  quite 
likely  to  become  indefinitely  protracted. 
Withdrawal  of  practically  half  of  the 
world's  new  gold  supplies,  amounting  to 
more  than  700,000  ounces  per  month,  can 
not  fail  to  exert  a  pronounced  effect  upon 
our  own  gold  position. 

The  principal  bone  of  contention  between 
the  Mine  Workers'  buion  and  the  opera- 
tors is  the  desire  of  the  latter  to  increase  the 
proportion  of  cheap  native  labor  and  to 
extend  their  working  hours.  Rlack  laborers 
have  been  working  underground  in  five- 
hour  shifts.  It  was  proposed  to  raise  this 
period  to  a  full  eight  hours,  equal  to  the 
quota  of  the  white  miners.  This  proposal 
is  resisted  as  strenuously  by  the  Europeans 
as  a  reduction  in  their  own  wages.  Not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  the  unions, 
the  operators  bad  expanded  their  native 
payrolls  from  166,999  in  July  to  176,410 
in  November. 

Developments  of  the  next  few  days 
should  indicate  how  seriously  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  world's  leading  district  is  to  be 
affected.  If  the  labor  unions  are  able  to 
force  total  suspension  of  operations,  as  ap- 
pears likely,  the  entire  Rand  may  be 
flooded  for  an  extended  period  of  time. 
This  automatically  eliminates  more  than 
half  of  the  world's  new  gold  supplies,  indi- 
cating a  paralyzing  shortage  for  the  coming 
year.  Purchasing  power  of  our  own  huge 
gold  stocks  should  be  immeasurably  in- 
creased by  the  drying  up  of  productive 
sources.  Rritish  trade  balances  would  suffer 
heavily,  with  probable  reaction  of  exchange 
rates.  Political  effect,  particularly  loss  of 
Rritish  prestige,  may  become  important. 
Economically,  greater  reliance  may  be 
placed  in  silver  for  monetary  purposes  be- 
cause of  insufficient  gold  supplies.  This 
action  would  inestimably  benefit  the  Far 
East,  which  has  always  dealt  principally  on 
a  silver  hasis.  These  examples  dramat  icall.\ 
portray  the  worldwide  effect  thai  may 
result  from  a  purely  local  labor  dispute  in 
South  Africa. 
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§s,wehave  standardized 

on  Jenkins  A/alves  - — 
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"We  can  depend  upon  them — and 
they  prove  most  economical." 

That's  why  so  many  executives,  en- 
gineers, architects,  and  owners  use 
Jenkins  Valves  throughout  a  plant  or 
building. 

Dependability  is  assured,  because 
each  valve  is  made,  tested,  and  guar- 
anteed for  the  severest  service,  not 
merely  the  average. 

Economy  comes  from  uninter- 
rupted valve  service,  and  the  fact  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  carry  a  large  stock 
of  replacement  parts,  which  is  the 
case  where  many  and  various  makes 
are  used. 


Further,  Jenkins  standardization 
means:  that  workmen  and  operatives 
are  not  compelled  to  remember  the 
actions  and  peculiarities  of  a  scattered 
assortment  of  valves. 

Nation-wide  distribution,  through  supply 
houses  everywhere,  carries  Jenkins  \  alves 
and  their  interchangeable  parts  to  every 
locality.  They  are  made  in  brass,  iron,  or 
steel  for  all  requirements — 'the  Jenkins 
Diamond  and  signature  on  the  body  Iden- 
tify the  genuine. 

Write  for  data  on  valves  for  any  service. 

JENKINS  BROS. 


80  White  St..  New  York 
524  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston 


133  N*'"1-  Seventh  St..  Philadelphia 
646  Washington   Blvd..   Chicago 


JENKINS  BROS..  LIMITED 
Montreal,  Canada  London.  England 

1    VCTORIE9:    Hi  nn   :  Elizabeth,  N.  J.;  Montieal.  Ca 
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Ask 


your 

banker 

—"Do  I  lose 

— or  do  you  lose 

when   my   check   is    raised?" 

Several  thousand 
banks  all  over  the 
United  States  can 
answer  you  positively. 

If  your  banker   supplies 
Super-Safety  Insured  Bank 
Checks,  he  will  answer  you 
like  this:   "Neither  of  us  lose, 
for   ice    provide   you    with 
Super  -  Safety    Insured    Bank 
Checks.    This  means  that  our 
bank  and  each  of  our  depositors 
are  insured  for  $1,000.00  against 
loss    through   fraudulent    altera- 
tion of  our  checks.    The  insurance 
company  pays  the  loss." 

If  your  banker  doesn't  provide  you  with 
this  posilhe  protection,  write  us  for  the  name 
of  one  who  will  gladly  accommodate  you. 


The  Bankers  Supply  Company 

The   Largest   Manufacturers    of   Bank    Checks    in    the    WorlJ 
NEW    YORK  CHICAGO  DENVER 

ATLANTA         DBS  MOINES  BAN  FRANCISCO 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

February  8. — Armed  raiders  from  South 
Ireland  invade  Ulster  and  kidnap 
several  hundred  Unionists  and  kill  two 
and  wound  fifteen,  besides  inflicting 
much  property  damage. 

February  9. — Ulster's  200-mile  frontier  is 
guarded  by  more  than  5,000  armed  men, 
special  troops  having  been  called  out 
by  the  Belfast  Cabinet  to  stop  kidnap- 
ing raids  from  the  South.  In  order  to 
help  the  Irish  Provisional  Government 
to  keep  order,  the  British  Government 
introduces  in  the  House  of  Commons 
a  bill  giving  legislative  effect  to  the 
Anglo-Irish  treaty. 

Following  serious  riots  and  spread  of  civil 
disobedience,  the  Indian  government 
orders  the  immediate  arrest  of  Ma- 
hatma  K.  Gandhi,  leader  of  the  Xon- 
cooperationist  movement. 

Negotiations  for  a  commercial  treaty  be- 
tween Sweden  and  Soviet  Russia  are 
completed  by  Swedish  and  Russian 
delegates  at  Stockholm. 

The  railroad  and  municipal  strikes  in  Ger- 
many collapse. 

The  Most  Rev.  Meletios  Metaxakis  is 
enthroned  as  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople. The  Athens  government  does 
not  recognize  Metaxakis 's  election, 
and  its  representatives  do  not  attend 
the  ceremony. 

February  10. — Eight  hundred  striking  rail- 
way workmen  seize  all  the  railway  sta- 
tions in  Cork,  Ireland,  the  strikers 
having  refused  to  accept  the  settlement 
of  their  demands  made  by  the  Dublin 
conference. 

Clashes  between  Orange  special  forces  and 
bands  from  the  Irish  Republican  Army 
continue  along  the  Ulster  border,  and 
an  Ulster  officer  is  killed  in  ambush. 

February  11. — Four  Ulster  special  con- 
stables are  killed,  a  number  wounded 
and  twenty  captured,  when  the  specials 
are  waylaid  at  Clones  by  a  party  of 
Irish  Republican  Army  men  equipped 
with  rifles  and  a  machine-gun. 

February  12. — Eamon  De  Valera  opens 
his  campaign  against  the  Irish  Provi- 
sional Government  by  addressing  in 
Dublin  a  great  meeting  which  adopts 
resolutions  saying  that  the  Dail  Eireann 
i-  not  competent  to  give  the  Anglo- 
Irish  treaty  legal  sanction  and  that, 
therefore,  it  is  null  and  void. 

Pope  Pius  XI  is  crowned  in  St.  Peter's, 
Rome,  the  261  st  Supreme  Pontiff  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

February  13. — Because  of  the  serious  condi- 
tions existing  in  the  border  counties, 
the  British  military  authorities  halt 
the  evacuation  of  troops  froni  southern 
Ireland. 

The  All-Russian  Central  Committee  has 
decided  to  strip  the  churches  of  all 
creeds  of  all  their  treasures  and  valu- 
ables for  the  benefit  of  the,  famine 
sufferers. 

February  14. — Four  persons  are  killed  and 
many  wounded  in  riots  in  Belfast,  the 
total  casualties  since  last  Saturday 
being  twenty-two  persons  killed  and 
sixty  wounded.  British  troops  are 
brought  into  the  city  to  help  maintain 
order. 

The   British   Government    suspends   pro- 
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Loose  Leaf  BindcrCo 

Kaiama  zoo.  Mich. 
Serv.ce-Salef,,  Offices    Ev«rUwtt»r| 


COOKS 


Current 

Programs 

Europe  •  Bermuda  -  West  In  ■ 
dies-California- Japan  and  Chinat  are 
among  our  many  interesting  Tours  and 
Cruises,  scheduled  for  departure  at 
short  intervals.  Itineraries  to  suit  your 
convenience  can  be  arranged. 

The  "Passion  Play"  at  Oberammergau,  for 
which  we  are  Official  Foreign  Agents,  is  a  spe- 
cial feature  of  this  year's  European  Tours. 

I  ii formation  and  literature  on  request. 

THOS.  COOK  86  SON 

245  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


PATENTS. 


Write  for  Free  Guide  Books  and 
RECORD     OF     INVENTION 
BLANK.     Send  model  or  sketch  of  your  invention 
for  our  Free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Write  for  New  Booklet 
"INVESTORS  BONDS" 

"\X7E  have  just  issued  a  new  booklet 
that  every  investor  and  prospective 
investor  should  have.  It  tells  about  TN- 
VESTORS  BONDS,  which  are  frac- 
tional parts  of  first  mortgages  on  highest 
grade  property  and  pay  7%  with  safety. 

It  explains  our  partial  payment  plan, 
which  enables  you  to  invest  as  low  as 
#10  and  receive  7%. 

The  Investors  Company  is  one  of  Chicaeo's  foremost 
investment  houses  and  has  a  record  of  underwriting 
millions  of  dollars  of  first  mortgage  honds  without 
loss  to  any  investor. 

Write  today.    Ask  for  Booklets  No.  HI  17 

c&he  INVESTORS 

COMPANY 

MADISON  &  KEDZ1E  STATE  BANK  BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


ceedings  against  Mahatma  Gandhi  in 
view  of  his  announced  cessation  of  the 
campaign  of  civil  disobedience. 

President  Obregon,  of  Mexico,  causes  the 
execution  of  three  officers  who  have 
been  found  guilty  of  rebellion  by  courts 
martial. 

DOMESTIC 

February  8. — Construction  of  fourteen 
capital  ships  is  suspended  by  Secretary 
Denby  at  the  direction  of  President 
Harding,  in  anticipation  of  ratification 
of  the  naval  limitation  treaty. 

The  House  cooperative  marketing  bill,  a 
measure  designed  to  aid  the  agricul- 
tural interests,  is  passed  by  the  Senate. 

February  10.— Two  hundred  organizations 
in  this  country,  supposedly  engaged 
in  Russian  famine  relief  work,  are  in 
reality  raising  money  for  the  Russian 
Soviet  Government,  Secretary  Hoover 
reports  to  President  Harding. 

February  13. — Having  served  forty-six 
years  in  Congress,  a  longer  period  than 
any  other  man  has  served.  Representa- 
tive Joseph  G.  Cannon,  of  Illinois,  an- 
nounces that  he  will  not  be  a  candidate 
to  succeed  himself  next  fall. 

More  than  30,000  cotton  operatives  in 

New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Massachusetts  go  on  strike  as  a  protest 
against  a  wage  cut  averaging  20  per 
cent. 

February  14. — The  United  Mine  Workers, 
meeting  in  Indianapolis,  serve  notice 
that  the  men  in  the  bituminous  fields 
have  receded  from  their  contemplated 
demands  for  a  wage  increase,  declaring 
instead  for  a  continuation  of  the  present 
basic  scale.  Concerning  the  anthracite 
miners,  the  scale  committee's  report 
recommends  increases  in  both  day  and 
contract  work,  and  it  is  said  that  a 
strike  will  be  called  to  enforce  the  de- 
mand; if  necessary. 

The  coroner's  jury,  investigating  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Knickerbocker  Theater  in 
Washington,  brings  in  a  verdict  declar- 
ing that  it  was  "due  to  faulty  design- 
ing and  construction  and  inadequate 
supervision  and  inspection."  Nine 
men  are  ordered  held  for  the  Grand 
Jurv  in  connection  with  the  verdict. 


Bernard's    Religion.- 
terton's    characteristic 
phrase     "the     Radical 
Bernard  Shaw,  recalls 
letter  in  the  New  York 
Israel  Zangwill  about 
he  believes  in  himself 
in  these  atheistic  days, 
believe  in  no  God  at 
salist  Leader. 


The  Telephone's  Monologue. — I  am  a 
telephone.  While  I  am  not  broke,  I  am 
in  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  I  have  a  mouth- 
piece, but  unlike  a  woman  I  never  use  it. 
Fellows  use  me  to  make  dates  with  girls 
and  girls  use  me  to  break  said  dates.  Hus- 
bands call  up  their  wives  over  me  and  wives 
call  their  husbands  down  over  me.  I  never 
get  to  call  anywhere,  but  sometimes  the 
company  comes  and  takes  me  out.  I  am 
not  a  bee,  but  I  often  buzz.  I  am  the  "Bell" 
of  the  town,  and  while  I  do  not  get  jewelry, 
1  often  get  rings — Sent  from  Duluth. — The 
\  orthw  stern  Bell. 


-Gilbert   K.    Ches- 

amenity     in     his 

Snail,"     meaning 

to  the   writer  of  a 

Times  the  saying  of 

Shaw:     "The  way 

is  very   refreshing 

when  so  many  men 

all."—  The    Univer- 
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The  threaded 
METAL  collar 
gives  the  hold. 


Obliging  Pooch.— FOR  SALE— Bull  dog. 
Very  fond  of  children.  Will  eat  anything. 
928  North  40th  street. — A  classified  ad  in 
Hit    South  irest    American. 


Why  men  call  it 
"the  Holder  that  Holds** 

The  Williams'  stick  never  gets  loose.  It  never 
wobbles.  It  never  breaks  off  or  twists  out. 
It  holds. 

This  is  because  it's  held  in  by  metal  on  metal. 
A  threaded  metal  collar  is  put  on  the  soap.    The 
collar  screws  into  the  metal  base.   Neither  chang 
ing  climate  nor  hot  bathrooms  can  loosen  this 
dead-sure  grip. 

Economical  Re-Loads  make  it  the  perpetual 

stick — always  yielding  the  rich,  smooth  Williams' 

lather  that  softens  the  toughest  beard. 

Send  10  cents  in  stamps  for  a  trial  size  stick 
in    a    full-size    permanent   re-loadable    box. 

THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  COMPANY 

Department  82,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

A  TRIAL  SIZE  STICK 

You  can't  put  your  name  in  a  better  place  than  right  down  here. 

I  enclose  10  cents.    Send  me  the  sample  length  stick  in  hill-size  re-loadable  box. 

THE  J.    B.   WILLIAMS  CO.,  GLASTONBURY,  CONN. 

Department  82 


Name — 
Address- 


(IS 
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In  One  Great 
Service 

Even  if  operated  alone  in  the 
White  Star  Line's  service  to 
Cherbourg  and  Southampton, 
the  new  56,000-ton  Majestic, 
largest  ship  in  the  world,  would 
bring  to  it  a  commanding  dis- 
tinction. 

But  when  this  service  in- 
cludes, besides  the  world's  larg- 
est ship,  the  new  34,000-ton 
Homeric,  largest  twin-screw 
liner  in  the  world,,  and  the 
far-famed  and  magnificent 
Olympic,  it  becomes  inevitably 
the  chosen  goal  of  luxurious 
trans-Atlantic  travel. 

This  service  is  no  less  remark- 
able for  its  regularity  than  for 
the  individual  size  and  splen- 
dor of  its  ships.  Travelers  who 
formerly  waited  an  Olympic 
sailing  date  to  channel  ports 
mav  now  sail  any  week  on  one 
of  these  great  ships. 

Regular  v/eekly  sailings  to 
Liverpool  via  Queenstown 
with  the  Adriatic,  Baltic,  Celtic, 
and  Cedric,  each  over  20,000 
tons.  This  service  appeals  es- 
pecially to  families  and  tourist 
parties.  You  land  near  the 
beautiful  Lake  District,  the 
Shakespeare  Country,  and  the 
Mountains  of  North  Wales. 

With  our  long  experience  in 
operating  famous  trans -Atlan- 
tic liners,we  maintain  standards 
of  distinction  on  every  voyage 
and  cruise.  Booklets  and  detail- 
ed information  sent  on  request. 


xi white  Star  Lineet 

Amimcan  Line  '-    'mia-     •■'  Bin  Star  LlHl 

IhTI^MATIDN  Al        MKRCAMTI1I         M*IIMI  COMFAM? 

No.  1  Broadway,  New  York  City 


THE    SPICE    OF   LIFE 


Simple. — "How  can  I  keep  my  toes  from 
going  to  sleep?" 

"Don't  let  (hem  turn  in." — Purple  Cow. 

Single-Track  Mind. — "When  is  your 
daughter  thinking  of  getting  married?" 

"Constantly." — The  American  Legion 
Weekly.  

A  Long  Year. — "  Eleven  years  more  of 
life  Avere  enjoyed  by  the  average  American 
in  1910  than  in  1855." — From  our  own 
Literary  Digest,  sent  in  by  a  kind  reader. 


Not  Too  Good. — Wife  (introducing 
ailing  husband) — "I  dunno  what's  the  mat- 
ter with  him,  Doctor,  but  I  think  he  must 
have  got  hold  of  some  of  that  good-natured 
alcohol." — New  York  World. 


Filling  the  Prescription. — S'm: — "The 
doctor  tells  me  that  I  need  a  change  of 
climate." 

He — "You'll  get  it.  The  barometer  is 
falling." — Kasper  (Stockholm  I. 


Not  the  Cake  Kind. — Mrs.  Newlywed 
(tearfully,  after  complaints  about  sponge 
cake) — "It's  that  wretched  chemist's  fault 
— he  must  have  given  me  the  wrong  k-kind 
of  sponges!" — London  Opinion. 


Careful  Listeners. — "  When  the  eyes  are 
shut,  the  hearing  becomes  more  acute," 
says  a  medical  authority.  We  have  noticed 
people  trying  this  experiment  in  church. — 

London  Opinion. 


One  Use  for  'Em. — A  restaurant  in  But- 
ler,   \Io.,  displays  this  sign: 

Don't  DIVORCE   YOUR  WIFE    BECAUSE   SHE 

can't  cook. 
"Eat  here  and  keep  her  for  a  pet." 
—Pad Jie  Retail  Adviser. 


Had  Case. — "  What  does  young  Bjinks 
mean  by  sending  me  one  carnation  a  day, 
right  along'.'" 

Why,  don't  you  know'.'  lie's  saying  it 
with  flowers,  and  he  stutters." — Oral  Hy- 
gu  ni .  

Into  the  Spot  Light.  -  '  I  understand  you 

think  of  retiring  from  public  life  and  going 
into  the  motion-picture  industry." 

"1  shouldn't  call  it  'retiring  from  public 
life,'"  rejoined  Senator  Sorghum.  "  For  a 
statesman  to  associate  himself  with  the 
Sims  t  hese  days  is  like  emerging  from  com- 
parative  obscurity."  —  Washington  Star. 


Her  Marital  Creed. — Mrs.  Worth  had 
jusl  learned  that  her  colored  workwoman, 
Aunt  Dinah,  had  at  the  age  of  seventy 
married  for  the  fourth  time.  "Why,  Aunt 
Dinah."  she  exclaimed,  "you  surely  haven't 
married  again!" 

"Yassum,  honey,  I  has,"  was  Aunt 
Dinah's  smiling  reply.  "Jes'  as  of'en  as  de 
Laud  lakes  'em,  so  will  I." — Ladies'  Home 

Journal. 

Discovered! — A  young  couple  on  their 
honeymoon  stopped  off  at  Buffalo  for  a  few 
days  to  take  in  the  Falls.  To  while  away 
t  ime  one  evening  while  his  wife  was  dressing 
fiii-  dinner  her  husband  picked  up  a  copy  of 
Snappy  Storu 

Presently  the  bride  tiptoed  over  to  his 
chair  and  glanced  over  his  shoulder. 
"Heavens!"  she  exclaimed,  "I've  married 
a  hookworm!"  The  Bookseller  and  Sta- 
tioner . 


A  30-day  GATES  TOUR  to 
Europe  to  cost  you  only  $395 

AND  this  sum  includes  all  Steamship,  Hotel  and 
.  ordinary  sightseeing  expenses.  Write  today  for 
the  complete  Gates  European  Tour  Booklet — various 
tours  are  described  costing  from  $19$  to  #950, 
ranging  from  30  to  90  days. 


Special  Gates  Tour  Booking  for  1922  Oberammergau 

We  have  special  booking  arrangements  for  the  1922 
performances  of  this  old  world  religious  drama  to  be 
staged  from  May  to  September.  Booking  outward 
on  any  of  our  regular  sailings  will  permit  you  to  see 
the  Passion  Play  and  visit  36  old  world  cities  in 
France,  Switzerland  and   Italy. 

Gates  Tours  founded  in  1892  have  a  social  char- 
acter that  makes  them  particularly  attractive  and 
congenial.  Apply  direct  or  to  Raymond  &Whitcomb 
Co.,  Gen'l  Agents  in  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Detroit  and  Toledo.  Write  today  for 
the  Gates  Booklet  "B-14." 

All  Gates  Tours  without  extra  cost  include  Paris,  the  Argonne 
and  the  other  American  Battlefields 

GATES  TOURS— Founded  1892 

"World  Travel  at  Moderate  Rates" 

225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
London — Paris — Rome 


Kunderd's  Wonderful 
New  Ruffled  Gladioli 

Send  for  fine  catalog  of  56  pages 
showing  19  varieties  in  colors. 
Best    cultural     information    is 
given,  including  directions  for 
growing  show  flowers.  No  other 
Gladioli  equal  these;  you  can't 
afford  to  be  without  them  in 
your    garden    next    summer. 
Send  today    for   the   catalog 
—FREE. 

A.  E.  KUNDERD 

ilu- Originator  of  The  Ruffled  Gladiolus 
Box  27,  Goshen,  Indiana,  U.S.A. 


1TREES&PLANTS  THAT  GROW 


CATALOG  FREE 

Great  Bargains,  Standard  Varieties,  Best 

Quality.  Low  Prices. 

Satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 

60  years  in  business  proof  of  our 

responsibility.     Write  for  catalog  now 

PETER  BOHLENDER  &  SONS 

Spring  Hill  Nuncrics 


no 


Tippecanoe  City  (Mi»mi  County)  Ohio 


u 
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Dont-Snore 

Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.,  Canada,  (it.  Britain,  Patents 

STOPS  SNORING.  STOPS  MOUTH  BhEATHING 

Sent  on  approval    to  any  reliable  person. 

SIMPLE  DEVICE  CO.,    Middleburg,  va..  Box  14 


T>  \  TI7  MTC  Write  today  for  free  guide  book  and 

r/vl  KjlS  1  3"recordofin  vention." 

Send  sketch  or  model  for  Ore  opinion    upon   patentable   nature, 
Prompt   personal   service.      PreKoifnary  advice   without  charge. 

J.  REANEY  KELLY,  Patent  Lawyer 
416  Fifth  Washington,  D.  C. 


Do  You  Want  a 

BETTER  JOB 

Learn  to  do  some  one  thing  well.  Be  a 
trained  man.  Study  at  home  in  8l>are 
time  with  the  world's  largest  correspon- 
dence    school.       Over     300     courses.        ) 


the  work  of  your  choice.  a^a^xr 

INFERNATIONAI  CORRESPONDENCE  SCEIOOIS.  Box  4896-B,  S  ra  ln>.  Pentta. 


Cuticura  Soap 

The  Velvet  Touch 

For  the  Skin 

Soap,0>nrment,Talcam,26c.  every  where.  Kor  sample* 
address:  Cuticura, Laboratories, Dept.  7,  MaJden,  Mass. 
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Rio  de  Janeiro  Is  Now 


Only  1 1  Days  Away 


i 


F  you  are  planning  a  trip  to  the 
romance  lands  of  South  Amer- 
ica where  centuries  ago  landed  the 
hardy  explorers  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, send  the  information  blank 
below  and  let  your  Government  tell 
you  about  the  new  American  ships 
which  will  take  you  there  with 
record  speed.  Rio  de  Janeiro  is 
now  only  n  days  away;  Monte- 
video and  Buenos  Aires  but  a  few 
days  beyond. 

Speed  Records  Broken 

These  giant  new  ships  have 
broken  the  world's  speed  record  to 
South  America.  They  sail  from 
New  York  fortnightly  and  have 
brought  the  treasures  of  South 
America  almost  to  your  door. 
And  now  the  trip  is  enhanced  by 
all  the  comforts  bbb-hv. 
and  conveniences 
ofa  modern  hotel. 
These  splendid 
new  ships  are 
operated    for  the 

M 


Next  sailings  are: 

S.S.  American  Legion  Mar.  2      S.S.  Aeolus  Mar.  jj 

S.tf.  bi,uthern  Cross     Mar.  ib      S.S.  Huron   Apr.  /? 

Fortnightly  Thereajtcr 

For  information   regarding    accommodations,  address 

Munson    Steamship     Lines 
67   Wall  Street,   Netv  York   City 


a     n 


a 


K 


n 
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Government  by  the  Munson 
Steamship  Lines  with  50  years  of 
successful    steamship    experience. 

Hotel  Comforts  at  Sea 

The  spacious  staterooms  are 
equipped  with  beds,  not  berths, 
electric  fans,  running  water,  bed- 
reading  lamps.  Most  have  private 
baths.  A  system  of  forced  ventila- 
tion keeps  the  ship  cool  on  the 
hottest  days.  Diversion  for  every 
hour  is  provided  by  the  shaded 
promenades,  library,  card  room, 
grand  salon  for  dancing.  The  food 
is  unexcelled  by  the  finest  hotels. 

A  splendid  new  vacation  will 
start  the  day  you  step  on  board. 
Send  the  information  blank 
today,  as  thousands  of  Americans 
are  doing.  Read  yourself  what 
American  ships 
now  offer  you 
and  how  thev  have 
broken  all  records 
for  service  and 
speed. 

for 


Write  for  Booklet 

Your  Government  wishes  the  name 

of  every  prospective  traveller.  If  you  are 
considering  an  ocean  vovage  anywhere, 
send  the  information  blank  norv  —  no 
waiter  ivhen  you  intend  to  go.  You  will 
receive  without  cost  the  Government 
bookjet  of  authentic  travel  information 
about  passports,  income  tax  requirements, 
etc.;  description  of  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment ships  and  literature  telling  of 
things  io  see  in  foreign  lands.  You  a 
be  under  no  obligations. 

If  you  yourself  cannot  take  an  o 
trip,  clip  the  information  blank  <• 
and  ask  some  friends   who  may  go    to 
send  it  in. 


INFORMATION  BLANK 
To  U.  S.  Shipping   Board 

Information  Desk  Washington,  D.  C. 

M.2412 
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UNITED    STATES    SHIPPING    BOARD 

Information  Desk  2412 


Please  send  without  obligation  the 
U.  S.  Government  booklet  giving  travel 
facts  and  also  information  regard  ins  lh* 
l'.  S.  Government  ships. 

I  am  considering  a  trip  to  South  Amer- 
icaO  to  Europe  D  to  The  Orient  I  .  luould 
travel  1st  class  .'il  8rd  [  Going 
alone  D    with  family   □    v\ith  other-  _. 

I  have  definitely  decided  to  go  _  1 
am  merely  considering  the  trip 

If  I  go  date  v  ill  be  about . 

.l/»  .Yd /ne 

Businessor  P  . 

Sin  ■  t  No.  or  i:.  F.D. 


Town  - 


\\  ashington,  D.  C. 


V 


=/ 
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THE     FLORSHEIM     SHOE 


WHEN  you  view  your  first  pair  of 
Florsheim  Shoes  —  remember  that 
their  splendid  appearance,  you  so  greatly 
admire,  is  not  merely  a  surface  finish;  but 
a  "built-in"  quality  that  will  endure  for 
months  of  constant  hard  wear. 

Florsheim  Low  Shoes  are  Skeleton  Lined  and 
Non-slip —  they  fit  the  ankle  and  hug  the  heel. 

The  Florsheim  Shoe,  $10  — A  few  styles,  $11  and  $12 

Booklet  "Styles  of  Vie  Times"  on  request 

THE  FLORSHEIM  SHOE  CO. 

Manufacturers  Chicago 


George  moves  I 
the  dresser! 


— .. « .. —  — 


Comedy  with  a  serious  side  unless  something  is 
done  to  allay  the  pain  of  cuts  and  bruises. 

Be  prepared !  Absorbine,  Jr.,  Besides  being  a  preventive  of 
is  both  a  liniment  and  an  infection,  it  is  cleansing  and 
antiseptic.  healing  to  all  open  wounds. 

Used  promptly  for  bruises  or  And  for  the  children's  magic 

overworked  muscles  itdissipates  bottle,  a  trio  of  good  properties 

the  aches  that  would  otherwise  recommend  it.  It  is  harmless, of 

continue.  a  clean  odor  and  non-staining. 

At  ydur  druggist's,  $1.25,  or  postpaid.  Liberal  trial  bottle,  10c.  postpaid. 

W.  F.  YOUNG.  Inc..  145  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


AbsorbineJ 

THE    ANTISEPTIC    LINIMENT 


THE   SPICE   OF   LIFE 

Continued 


Boyinely  Speaking. — Hotel  Guest — 
"Has  Mike  Howe  registered  here?" 

Clerk — "What  do  you  think  this  is,  a 
stable?  " — Oral  Hygii 


Helpful  Advice. — Doctor  (,to  patient) — 
"It's  nothing  to  worry  about — just  a  little 
boil  on  the  back  of  the  neck.  But  you 
must  keep  your  eye  on  it.*' — The  American 
Legion  Weekly. 


The 


Kind  Desired. — Clerk — "So  you 
wish  to  open  a  joint  account  with  your  hus- 
band.    Current  or  draAving?" 

She — "'Oh,  deposit  for  him ,  — draw- 
ing for  me." — Kaspt  r  'Stockholm). 


Too  Much  to  Expect. — We  note  that 
Secretary  of  War  Weeks  has  put  the  official 
( ).  K.  on  the  new  Pershing  cap  for  officers. 
But  how  is  a  second  lieutenant  going  to  get 
a  mere  Pershing  cap  on  his  head?—  The 
Ka  11  sas  Legio  n  a  ire. 


He  Knew. — Pleasant  Polly  (entertain- 
ing big  sister's  beau) — "Oh,  Adolphus, 
guess  what  father  said  about  you  last 
night!" 

Adolphus — -"I  haven't  an  idea  in  the 
world." 

Pleasant  Polly — "Oh,  shame!  You 
listened." — Oral  Hygiene. 


Well-known  Pest. — "  Why  did  you  de- 
cline to  express  your  opinion  when  that 
caller  asked  for  it?"  inquired  the  secretary. 

"He  didn't  really  want  my  opinion," 
replied  Senator  Sorghum.  "He  was  lone- 
some and  wanted  to  start  an  argument." — ■ 
Washington   Star. 


The  Quarter  at  Church. — An  instance  of 
momentary  success  in  the  collection  has 
been  noted  when  the  minister  published  the 
following  soliloquy  in  the  congregational 
calendar:  "I  am  2.3  cents.  I'm  too  small  to 
buy  a  quart  of  oil;  I'm  too  small  to  buy 
one-half  pound  of  candy;  I'm  too  small  to 
buy  a  ticket  to  a  good  movie  show;  I'm 
even  too  small  to  buy  a  box  of  undetectable 
rouge;  but  most  people  think  I'm  'some 
money'  when  I  come  to  church." — The 
Christian  Register  'Boston). 


Rival  Bidders. — The  clergyman's  elo- 
quence may  have  been  at  fault,  still  he  felt 
jinnoyed  to  find  that  an  old  gentleman  fell 
asleep  during  the  sermon  on  two  consecu- 
tive Sundays.  So,  after  servic?  on  the  sec- 
ond week,  he  told  the  boy  who  accompanied 
ihe  sleeper  that  he  wished  to  speak  to  him 
in  the  vestry. 

"My  boy,"  said  the  minister,  when  they 
were  closeted  together,  "who  is  that  elderly 
Lrcntleman  you  attend  church  with?" 

"Grandpa."  was  the  reply. 

"Well,"  said  the  clergyman,  "if  you  will 
only  keep  him  awake  during  my  sermon, 
I'll  give  you  a  nickel  each  week." 

The  boy  fell  in  with  the  arrangement, 
and  for  the  next  two  weeks  the  old  gentle- 
man listened  attentively  to  the  sermon. 
The  third  week,  however,  found  him 
soundly  asleep. 

The  vexed  clergyman  sent  for  the  boy 
and  said:  "I  am  Aery  angry  with  you. 
Didn't  I  promise  you  a  nickel  a  week  to 
keep  him  awake?  " 

"Yes,"  replied  the  boy,  "but  grandpa 
now  gives  me  a  dime  not  to  disturb  him." — 
The  Christian  Intelligencer  and  Mission 
Field  (New  York). 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY    CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
current  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New 
Standard  Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"C.  L.  K.,"  Crestline,  O. — The  word  motor-cycle 
is  correctly  pronounced  mo'tar-sai"kl — o  as  in 
go,  a  as  in  final,  ai  as  in  aisle. 

"M.  T.,"  New  York.  N.  Y. — "Kindly  advise 
me  of  the  correct  manner  of  spelling  the  plural  of 
the  word  two." 

In  modern  usage  the  preferred  plural  of  the 
word  two  is  twos;  see  Kingsley  (1865) — "They 
would  lodge  by  twos  and  threes  ...  in  the  lonely 
farmhouse."  The  form  twoes  occurs  in  the  First 
Folio  Edition  of  Shakespeare's  Winter's  Tale,  act 
i,  sc.  2  (101 1) — "By  twoes,  and  threes." 

"B.  H.  S.,"  "Winnipeg.  Ont..  Can. — "Is  it 
'dapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  lumps  of  steel'  or 
hooks?     1  have  seen  both  used  persistently." 

The  correct  quotation,  according  to  the  First 
Folio  Edition  of  Shakespeare  (1G23),  is:  "Grapple 

them  to  thy  Soule  with  hoopes  of  Steele." — Hamlet, 
act  i,  scene  3. 

"C.  W.,"  Charleston,  W.  Va. — The  word  re- 
quital is  correctly  pronounced  ri-kwai'lal — i  as  in 
habit,  ai  as  in  aisle,  a  as  in  final. 

"S.  A.  M.,"  Chicago,  Til. — "Which  of  the  two 
following  sentences  is  correct — 'Two  gallons  of 
gasoline  is  kept  in  an  ordinary  can,'  or  'Two  gallons 
of  gasoline  are  kept  in  an  ordinary  can'?" 

If  "two  gallons"  is  considered  one  aggregate, 
then  is  is  correct.  If  "two  gallons"  is  considered 
distributivcly,  then  arc  is  correct. 

"J.  A.,"  Houston,  Tex. — "Kindly  advise  the 
correct  form  in  the  following  sentences:  'You 
would  heller  take  an  umbrella  as  it  looks  rainy,'  or 
'You  had  better  taken  an  umbrella,'  etc." 

"These  forms  have  been  disputed  by  certain  crit- 
ies,  from  the  days  of  Samuel  Johnson,  the  critics 
insisting  upon  the  substitution  of  would  for  had; 
but  had  better  is  a  thoroughly  established  English 
idiom,  having  the  almost  universal  popular  and  lit- 
erary sanction  of  five  centuries. 

"  Would  and  should  do  not  go  well  with  better. 
In  one  instance  can  is  admissible.  'I  can  better 
afford,'  because  can  is  especially  associated  with 
afford.  We  may  say  might  better,  but  it  has  neither 
the  sanction,  the  idiomatic  force,  nor  the  precise 
meaning  of  had  better." — Samuel  Ramsey,  End- 
Language  and  English  Grammar,  p  413. 

"J.  O.  B.,"  New  York,  N.  Y. — "The  question 
has  been  raised  as  to  the  use  of  the  phrases  '  last 
two  years'  and  'past  two  years.'  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  'last  two  years'  is  more  definite 
than  'past  two  years,'  which  we  believe  is  true: 
but  it  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  while  the 
phrase  'last  five  years  of  the  Roman  Empire'  or 
'last  ten  years  of  the  Elizabethan  Age'  would  be 
perfectly  clear  and  definite,  there  is  also  an 
Implied  finality  in  the  use  of  such  a  plirase.  In 
referring  to  the  '  last  two  years, '  however,  as 
meaning  the  years  1919  and  1020,  the  criticism 
has  been  made  that  they  are  not  really  the  last 
two  years,  so  far  as  we  know,  but  are  perhaps  the 
'latest  two  years.'  but  the  use  of  the  word  latest 
.seems  to  be  bunglcsome  in  this  connection.  On 
the  other  hand  the  use  of  the  plirase  'the  past 
two  years  has  been  criticized  because  it   is  sup- 

Eosed  to  be  indefinite.     We  will  appreciate  any 
ght  that  you  may  be  ablo  to  give  on  tills  subject." 

Dr.  Rossiter  Johnson  in  his  "  Alphabet  of 
Rhetoric"  says  on  tliis  point: — "We  say  'last 
year's  apple  crop,'  though  we  know  there  are  to  be 
succeeding  years;  if  we  spoke  of  the  latest  year's 
apple  crop,  no  one  would  know  what  we  meant. 
Hut.  again,  if  the  article  is  used,  we  should  say 
thai  the  past  year,  not  the  last  year.  These  are 
nice  distinctions,  it  is  true,  but  they  bear  analysis." 
The  same  authority  says  further: — "Past  has  a 
proper  use  to  designate  a  period  of  time  that  has 
just  ended,  as  'the  past  week.'  This  expression 
is  preferable  to  'the  last  week.'  which  has  another 
meaning,  while  'the  past  week'  can  signify  nothing 
but  the  week  just  closed." 

Literature  abounds  in  examples  of  the  use  of 
"last"  in  such  expressions  (see  II.  Miller  in  .1.  1.. 
Watson.  "  Life  R.  s.  Candlish,"  vi.  [ISSl']  78,  "  The 
events  of  the  last  twelve  days";  .1.  Payne.  "Talk  of 
Town,"  1.  168.  "I  say.  my  astute  young  friend, 
where  have  you  been  .  .  .  bhesetosi  three  hours?"). 

In  these  sentences  "last  "  does  not  mean  "final 
or  coming  at  the  end."  but  means  "occurring  next 
before  the  present  time." 
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This  LiftAbout.  used  by  I>  I    Other  Co., 

New  York  City,  cuts  down  truck  loading  time. 

Weighty  bales  of  leather  are  easily  handled  by 

one  man. 


A  new  and  smaller 


In  this  day  of  strict  economy 

ACCLAIMED    by    manufacturers,  merchants,  farmers 

i\    and  others  in  varied  lines  of  business,  this  small,  but 

Xi.    powerful,    electric    hoist   provides    a    service    long 

desired  by  those  having  load  lifting  and  moving  to  do — a 

cheaper,  faster  and  safer  method  for  accomplishing  the  work. 

Low  in  price,  because  of  quantity  production,  it  is  offered 
now  when  it  is  of  paramount  importance  in  every  industry 
and  business  to  cut  out  all  slow,  wasteful  and  costly  methods. 


Pays  for  itself  many  times  over 

A  LiftAbout  makes  one  man  capable  of  doing  the  work  of 
many.  It  not  only  pays  for  itself  in  labor  economy,  but 
the  ease  and  dispatch  with  which  it  works  means  continu- 
ous daily  savings.  Loads  of  every  type,  every  proportion 
can  be  picked  up  easily,  safely  carried  on  overhead  track, 
and  carefully  put  down  by  one  man. 

A  LiftAbout  has  the  exclusive  "Balanced  Drive,"  enclosed 
unit  construction,  protecting  all  working  parts  from  dirt, 
dust,  dampness  and  fumes.  These  and  other  principles  of 
design  and  construction  have  made  "Shepards"  the  most 
widely  known  and  used  Electric  Hoists.  Strong  and 
sturdy,  each  hoist  is  built  to  go  into  service  and  stay. 

No  wasting  of  valuable  floor  space 

A  LiftAbout  operates  on  overhead  I-Beam  track,  and  is 
easily  and  quickly  installed.  Always  instantly  available 
for  service. 

Carry  LiftAbout  efficiency  and  economy  into  your  busi- 
ness. Stop  paying  for  wasteful  methods  of  load  moving 
— hundreds  of  others  have  done  so  with  this  new  and  smaller 
electric  hoist. 

Shepard  also  builds  Electric  Cranes  and  Hoists  in  capacities  to  30  tons. 

SHEPARD  ELECTRIC  CRANE  &  HOIST   CO. 

412  Schuyler  Avenue        -        -        Montour  Falls,   N.  Y. 

Branches  in   principal  cities 


Member  Electric  Hoist  Manufacturers'  Assn. 


SHEPARn 

— P   ELECTRIC  CRANE5  &  HDI5T5  m-B 


Write  Today- 

for  this  illustrated  folder 

slowing    LiftAbouts     in 

many  uses 
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The  Packard  Truck  is  designed  and  built 
to  earn  money  for  its  owner.  Every  detail 
of  its  engineering,  every  inch  of  the  tested 
material  in  it,  contributes  directly  and 
always  to  this  one  end. 

It  is  the  product  of  a  manufacturing  skill 
that  joins  the  finest  standards  with  eco- 
nomical production,  and  it  carries  into  the 
service  of  its  owner  the  full  value  of  its 
maker's  experience  and  care.  In  more  than 
two  hundred  lines  of  business  it  is 
delivering  better  hauling  at  lower  cost. 

PAC  RARD 


ASK  THE 

MAN  WHO 

OWNS 

ONE 
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J  h   trademark  of  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Engraved  by  Timothy  Cole 


OODS  bearing  widely 
known  trademarks  are 
always  found  in  the  best 
stores.  That  is  because  a  trademark 
is  really  a  company's  signature  en- 
trusted only  to  representatives  who 
are  beyond  reproach.  This  is  just 
as  true  of  fire  insurance  as  of  cloth- 
ing or  machinery. 

The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance 
Company's  trademark  stands  for 
more  than  a  century  of  integrity 
and  fair  dealing.  Wherever  you 
see  it  displayed,  you  may  be  sure 
that  the  agent  is  worthy  to  repre- 
sent a  company  which  transacts 
fire  insurance  in  its  highest  form. 

In  addition  to  sound  insurance, 
the  Hartford  offers  to  those  willing 
to  co-operate,  the  services  of  its 
Fire  Prevention  Engineers.  The 
nearest  Hartford  agent  will  serve 
you  well.  Look  him  up  or  write 
to  the  Company. 


HARTFORD  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

HARTFORD,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co.  and  the  Hartford  Accident  and  Indemnity  Co. 
•write  practically  every  form  of  insurance  except  life. 
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You  can  now  own  a  fine  new  standard 
Oliver,  latest  model,  for  half  the  usual 
price  of  standard  typewriters,  even  for 
less  than  rebuilt  or  second-hand  ma- 
chines. It  is  shipped  direct  from  the 
Oliver  factory  to  you — saving  all  selling 
cost. 

You  can  have  it  for  free  trial.  You 
can  keep  it,  or  return  it.  We  leave  the 
whole  decision  to  you.  You  can  pay  for 
it  on  easy  terms.  Never  was  such  an 
offer  ever  made  before. 

If  you  were  to  pay  double,  you  cannot  buy 
a  finer  typewriter,  nor  one  more  durable,  nor 
one  with  no  many  superiorities.  Over  900,000 
have  been  sold.    So  Investigate  at  once. 

FREE  TRIAL— EASY  TERMS 

Our  offer  makes  renting  unnomssury.  It 
brings  such  -i  fine  typewriter  :it  such  a  low 
oriee  that  all  can  now  own  Olivers.  It  takes 
but  a  moment  to  clip  the  coupon  anil  mail  it 
to  us.  We  send  you  immediately  all  the  details 
regarding  this  remarkable  offer — the  sensation 
of  the  typewriter  industry.  You 
will   be  astonished. 

Sending   the  coupon  does   not 
obligate    you    in    the    slightest. 
It   merely   gives   you   an   oppor- 
tunity to  be  your  own  salesman 
and   by   buying   direct   from   the 
N   factory,    save   halt   of.   what   you 
THE  OLIVER    X      would  otherwise  pay. 
TvocurDiTCD       *       So  mail  It  at  once.    Learn 
lrrbWKiibK.         N      the  facta 
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1033  Oliver  Typewriter     ^  N     The  Oliver  Type- 
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your  price  reduction  offer:         v      Typewriter 

X  Bids. 

Name N      Chicago. 

.  Street Xs     IU' 

■    City St  ate x 


MAIL 
NOW 


S\  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 
TFN00RAPHER 
f  AND  SPEED  TYPIST 

A  profession  that  otters  men  and  women  rich  rewards,  fascinating 
work,  hit?  pay,  and  opens  the  way  for  promotion  to  high  executive 
positions  paying  $50  to  $100  a  week  and  up.  Many  of  America's  big- 
gest business  men  and  women  got  their  start  because  they  mastered 
stenography.  Demand  for  expert  stenographers  and  typists  always 
exceeds  the  supply  at  salaries  of  from  $30  to  $50  a  week.  The  Tulloss 
New  Way  makes  you  an  expert,  one  who  can  start  in  at  a  large  salary. 
Complete  course  in  shorthand  and  type  writing,  new  principles,  insures 
exceptional  speed  and  accuracy.  You  can  write  shorthand  the  new 
way  125  to  150  words  a  minute.  You  can  typewrite  SO  to  100  words  a 
minute  and  with  this  speed  goes  accuracy  and  easo  of  operation— no 
fatigue  as  with  the  old  way.  Remarkable  methods— remarkable  results. 
You  learn  faster  the  Tulloss  New  Way.  ^  No  previous  stenographic 
schooling  necessary.  Train  at  home  during  your  spare  time.  Only 
about  half  usual  cost — you  will  become  a  far  more  efficient  stenogra- 
pher— worth  more  money  than  the  average  right  from  the  start.  If  al- 
readya  stenographeryou  nevertheless  need  New  Way  training  in  speed 
typewriting,  for  no  matter  how  good  you  are  in  shorthand,  you  can 
never  expect  the  high  salaried  position  until  you  get  speed,  real  speed 
and  accuracy  on  a  typewriter.  Quickly  acquired  In  ten  easy  lessons. 
Will  send  you  free  our  amazing  book, "How  to  Be  a  Big  Man's  Kight 
Hand."  It  tells  how  business  men  choose  their  private  secretaries, 
how  they  advance  them  to  executive  positions.  Send  postal  or  letter 
and  indicate  whether  you  are  interested  in  the  complete  stenography 
coarse  or  simply  speed  typewriting.    No  obligation— write  today. 

THE  TULLOSS  SCHOOL.  335  College  Hill,  Springfield,  Ohio 
Can vou  afford,  to 
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M£R' 


or   STUTTER 

Remove  that  restriction  to  your  progress.     <t» 

Send  postage  for  large  free  book  "The  Correction  of 

.Stammering  and  Stuttering."    Methods  successful  for 

over  a  (iiiurtor-century.     THE  LEWIS  INSTITUTE. 

1 8  Lewis  Jildg.,  77  Adelaide  St.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  U.S.A. 


Comics.  Cartoons.  Commercial, 
Newspaper  and  Magazine  Illus- 
trating, Pastel  Crayon  Portraits 
and  Fashions  By  Mail  or  Local 
Classes.  Write  for  terms  and  list 
of  successful  students. 

ASSOCIATED    ART  STUDIOS 
A36  Flatiron   Bl<"  -..    New  York 


STAMMER 

If  you  stammer  attend  no  stammering  school  till  you  get  my  large 
FREE  book  entitled  "STAMMERING,  Its  Origin  and  the 
Advanced  Natural  Method  of  Cure."  Ask  for  special  tuition 
rate  and  a  FREE  copy  of  "The  Natural  Speech  Magazine." 
Largert  and  best  school  for  stammerers  in  the  world.  Write  today, 
">o  North. Weitero  School,     Ml''  Gruod  At*.      Milwaukee  .Wia. 


CONVERSATION 


WHAT   TO   SAY 
AND  HOW  TO  SAY  IT 

by  Mai  v  Greer  Conklin.    An  interesting,  shrewdly  written 
book  on  tne  true  art  ot  conversation  and  its  attainment. 
Many  bappy quotations.    Cloth,  Si. on;  by  mall,  J1.08. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Foirth  Ave.,  N.Y. 

Every  Married  Couple 

and  all   who  contemplate   marriage 


THE 
SCIENCE 
OF  A 
NEW 
LIFE 


Special  Offer 
Tlie  regular  price 
is  (3.00.  In  (Tder 
to  Introduce  this 
work  Into  as  many 
neighborhoods  as 
possible  we  will 
semi  one  copy  <>[ 

our  special  $2  00  ESdf< 
tion  to  any  reader  of 
this  Matfa/in<-  post- 
paid upon  receipt 
of  $2  00 


J.  S.Ogilvie  Publishing  Co., 


Should  Own 

this  complete  informative  book 

"THE    SCIENCE  OF  A 
NEW    LIFE" 

By  JOHN  COWAN,  M.D. 

iOH  I'anea      Illustrated 

Bndorsed  and  recommended  by 
foremost  medical  and  religious 
critics  throughout  the  U.S.  Unfolds 
the  secrets  of  married  happiness, 
so  often  revelled  too  late!  We  can 
give  only  a  few  of  the  chapter  sub- 
jects here  as  this  book  is  not  meant 
for  children. 

Marriatfc  anil  Its  Advantages.  Age  at 
Which  to  Marry,  Law  of  Choice,  Love 
Analyzed.  Qualities  One  Should  Avoid 
In  Choosinir.  Anatomy  of  Reproduction. 
Amatlveness.  Continence,  Children. 
Genius.  Conception.  I'l  i-irnancy.  Con- 
finement. TWILIGHT  SLKE1'.  Nurslnsr. 
How  a  Happy   Married  Life  is  Secured. 

Descriptive  circular  with  tattle  of 
contents  mailed  FREE. 


57-1  Rose  Street 
New  York  City 


How  To  Attain  Your  Desires 


Elizabeth  Towne 
Editor  of  Nautilus 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  Knew 


Areyou   prospering? 

Are  you  happy?  Healthy? 
Wealthy? 

Is  your  home  a  home,  or  a 
family  jar? 

Is  your  profession  or  busi- 
ness living  up  to  the  real 
YOU? 

Do  you  know  how  to  win 
friends  and  attain  your  ends? 

New  Thought  will  help  yon  as 
it  has  millions  of  others  who 
have  tried  it  before  you. 


the  value  of   New  Thought.    She   used  it  to  attain  her 
desires  and  advised  others  to  do  so  in  her  little  booklet: 
"What  I  Know  About  New  Thought." 
FOR  TEN  CENTS 

For  ten  cents  you  can  get  tins  Wilcox  booklet  and  a 
month's  trial  of  Nautilus,  magazine  of  New  Thought. 
Elizabeth  Towne  and  William  E.  Towne,  editors.  Wonder- 
ful personal  experience  articles  a  feature  of  every   issue. 

Send  io  cents  'o-day  and  we  will  also  include  a  copy  of 
"How  to  Get  What  You  Want."  THE  ELIZABETH 
TOWNE  CO.,  Inc.,     DEPT.  P-72,     HOLYOKE,  MASS. 


eaNurse 


Learn  In  spare  time  at  home 
lEarn   $30— $35  a  week 

FEvery  woman  should  learn.  We 
'  train  Beginners.Practical  Nurses, 
Mothers  and  Religious  Workers 
by  our  Fascinating  Home-study 
Method.  Leading  ChicagoSystem. 
Endorsed  by  physicians.  Estab- 
lished 22  years. 

Earn  while  learning 

If  you  are  over  18  and  under  65 
years  of  aire  write  for  Illustrated  cata- 
log and  32  Sample  Lesson  Fagres  with 
FREE  details  of  Money-Back  Guaran- 
tee and  FREE  NURSES  EQUIPMENT. 

Chicago  School  of  Nursing,  Dept.  1:1,  421  Ashland  Blvd.Chlcago 

JB  BECOME  AN   EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  big  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  3000  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin.  The  course 
is  under  the  personal  supervision  of  William  B.  Castenholz,  A.  M .  ,  0. 
P.  A.,  formerComptroller  and  Instructor. University  of  Illinois*  Direc- 
tor of  the  Illinois  Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountants,  and  of  the 
National  Association  of  Cost  Accountants,  assisted  by  a  large  otafx 
of  C.  IV  A '»,  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Ac 
countants.  Low  tuition  fee— easy  terms.  Write  now  for  information- 
LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  352-H,  Chicago 
The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World 


LEARN  TO  DANCE  WELL! 


■-».  Arthur  Murray,  the  Vanderbilta'  instruc- 

.^■■j,      (  f  p*  tor.  has  invented  a  remarkable    new   easy 

'<^V\  '-  .,    *           fc  method  which  enables  anyone   to   karn    all 

^K  3,.     "W.  t         sMk  the  newest  dances  at  home   in  only  a  few 

~  ;  44P*  Jph-ikk,     If,  hours;  proven  easier  than    personal    in- 

f    J^     .bP^aSI  struction.  "Over  60,000  learned  by  mail." 

/•"I     L.         ^*>^sB  HALF  PRICE  OFFER  ON  NOWI  To  prove 

f  "     1 1  •ynjygy^'^LB  you  ran  be  taught  quickly,  one  lesson  free. 

*--^«™  ^^*  No  obligation.  For  mailing,  send  10c  todai/f 

ARTHUR  MURRAY,  Studio  155,  290  Broadway  ,  New  York  City 


In  Your  Spare  Time  At  Home 
for  BUSINESS  or  PROFESSION 


Degree  otLL.B.. Conferred.  Only  Instltntlon  which 

kIvcd  name  Course  by  Correspondence  through  l.ee- 

ire  System  as  was  iflyen  for  yeaTB  at  resident  r  asses  or 

th'a  rofleire.  We  roach  you  free  to  pass  the  Bar  bxamina- 

iio".  Complete  1921.  13-yolurne  library.   Easy  terms.   Or- 

■*■»»»»»■■  iranlied  1910.    Low  enrollment  fee.    Write  for  free  book. 

H.m.lton  College  of  Uw,  431  S.  Dearborn  St.  DepL    23,    Cbicag. 
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HowMany ot these  Blunders 

DoYouMake? 


The  man  who  extends  his  hand  to  a  woman, 
upon  meeting  her  or  upon  being  introduced 
to  her.  is  revealing  his  lack  of  social  knowledge. 
The  woman  is  always  expected  to  extend  her 
band  first,  and  if  she  doesn't  the  man  should 
merely  nod  in  greeting. 


Blunders  at  the  dinner  table  betray  one's 
lack  of  good  manners  at  once.  Instead  of 
placing  both  hands  into  the  finger-bowl  at 
once,  the  man  in  this  picture  should  place  one 
in  at  a  time,  just  allowing  the  finger-tips  to 
touch  the  water. 


The  young  woman  in  this  picture  has  re- 
ceived an  engraved  announcement  from  a 
friend,  announcing  her  engagement.  She  is 
writing  a  note  of  congratulation.  This  is  a 
breach  of  good  form,  as  an  announcement  of 
this  kind  does  not  require  acknowledgment 
and  none  is  expected. 


One  cannot  sympathize  with  the  wall- 
flower, for  one  would  not  be  a  wall-Bower  if 
one  knew  what  to  do.  Tbe  young  woman  in 
this  picture  should  join  other  women  wno  are 
not  dancing,  instead  of  making  herself  con- 
spicuous by  sitting  alone 


The  Book  of  Etiquette 
Sent  FREE  for  Examination 


YOU  have  heard  of  the  Book  of 
Etiquette.  It  is  the  most  reliable 
and  authentic  source  of  information 
for  the  man  or  woman  who  wishes  to 
do,  say,  write,  and  wear  always  what 
is  entirely  correct  and  in  good  form. 

Perhaps  you  have  often  wondered 
what  to  do  under  certain  circum- 
stances, how  to  answer  certain  invi- 
tations, what  to  wear  to  certain 
social  functions.  Perhaps  you  have 
wondered  how  the  home  should  be 
decorated  for  a  party  or  wedding, 
how  the  formal  dinner  table  should 
be  set,  how  the  woman 
who  marries  for  the 
second  time  should  be 
attired. 


on  dancing,  on  travel  and  hotel  etiquette, 
on  engagements,  weddings  and  entertain- 
ments. 

Only  by  knowing  the  social  rules  of  good 
society  can  one  hope  to  avoid  embarrassment. 
Only  by  knowing  exactly  what  to  do  and  say 
on  all  occasions  can  one  hope  to  be  always  calm, 
well-poised,  self-confident.  Etiquette  is  the 
splendid  armor  that  protects  men  and  women 
of  every  social  standing  from  the  humiliating 
blunders  that  make  people  misjudge  them. 

The  Origin  of  Certain 
Social  Customs 


The   Book    of 

interesting    and 


The  Book  of  Eti- 
quette covers  all  phases 
of  social  requirements 
in  an  "interesting  and 
authentic  manner. 
There  are  two  hand- 
some library  volumes — 
each  volume  divided 
into  two  distinct  parts. 
There  is  a  chapter  on 
correct  dress  for  every 
occasion  that  tells  you 
what  to  wear  to  the 
theatre  and  opera,  to 
the  afternoon  dance  and  evening 
dance,  to  the  afternoon  tea  and  the 
garden  party.  There  is  a  chapter  on 
speech  that  tells  you  how  to  create 
conversation,  how  to  make  yourself 
agreeable  and  interesting  to  others, 
how  to  use  tact  in  conversation, 
and  how  to  find  subjects  to  talk 
about.   There  are  chapters  on  dinners, 


Do    You   Know 


how  to  word  a  wedding  invita- 
tion? what  to  serve  at  an 
afternoon  tea? 

how  a  woman  should  sign  her 
name  in  a  hotel  register? 

how  to  entertain  guests  after 
dinner? 

what  to  say  on  a  call  of  con- 
dolence? how  to  announce  an 
engagement? 

what  the  woman  who  marries 
for  the  second  time  should 
wear? 

why  old  shoes  are  thrown  after 
the  bride  and  groom? 


These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
interesting  things  the  Book  of 
Etiquette  will  tell  you. 


Etiquette  is  written  in  as 
fascinating  a  form  as  a 
story.  Wjherever  possible, 
the  origin  of  social  cus- 
toms has  been  traced  to  its 
source  and  the  story  woven 
around  the  conventionalities 
of  the  present  time.  For  in- 
stance, in  wedding  etiquette 
you  find  out  just  why  the 
engaged  girl  should  receive  a 
tea-cup  for  a  gift,  why  the 
woman  who  marries  for  the 
second  time  may  not  wear 
white  or  a  veil,  why  rice  and 
shoes  are  thrown  after  the 
bride,  and  why  the  bride  and 
groom  both  must  have  escorts 
to  the  altar. 


In  the  chapter  devoted 
to  the  bride's  outfit,  you 
read  the  interesting  story  of 
the  origin  of  the  trousseau, 
why  a  veil  is  worn,  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  bridal  escort 
and  the  maid-of-honor,  and  why  initials  are 
usually  embroidered  in  the  linens  by  the  en- 
gaged girl  herself. 

Do  you  know  why  black  is  the  color  of  mourn- 
ing, why  bright  colors  are  worn  to  the  dance, 
why  the  man  raises  his  hat  when  he  meets  a 
woman,  why  the  cloth  of  the  billiard  table  is 
of  green  baize?  Wouldn't  you  like  to  know  the 
origin  of  all  these  customs,  how  they  came  to 
be,  and  their  significance  in  present-day  society? 
The   Book  of   Etiquette   reveals   it   all   in  so 


interesting  a  manner  that  you  will  find  it  as 
absorbing  as  reading  a  story. 

FREE  for  5  Days. 

Just  Mail  the  Coupon 

We  want  to  send  you  the  Book  of  Etiquette 
for  5  days'  free  examination.  We  want  you  to 
examine  these  two  splendid  books  in  your  own 
home,  at  your  leisure.  They  will  prove  to 
you  more  than  anything  we  can  say  how  neces- 
sary they  are — how  important  it  is  that  a  set 
be  in  every  home. 

Please  bear  in  mind  that  it  does  not  obligate 
you  in  any  way  to  take  advantage  of  this  free 
examination  offer.  You  have  the  guaranteed 
privilege  of  returning  the  books  if  you  are  not 
delighted  with  them.  But  if  you  do  decide 
to  keep  the  two  volume  set  of  the  Book  of 
Etiquette — as  we  are  quite  sure  you  will — 
then  simply  send  us  $3.50  in  full  payment. 
You  have  5  days  in  which  to  make  your  de- 
cision, 5  days  in  which  to  examine  the  famous 
Book  of  Etiquette,  examine  the  illustrations, 
read  a  chapter  or  two. 

Just  mail  the  coupon — but  be  sure  to  do  it 
at  once.  The  complete  Book  of  Etiquette  will 
be  sent  to  you  promptly.  Keep  the  books  5 
days.  Examine  them  and  read  them  to  your 
heart's  content.  And  within  the  5  days  de- 
cide whether  you  want  to  return  them  or  keep 
them.  Clip  the  coupon  and  mail  it  this 
minute  before  you  forget.  Nelson  Double- 
day,  Inc.,  Dept.  393,  Oyster  Bay,  X.  Y. 

Nelson  Doubleday,  Inc. 

Dept.  393,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 

Free  for  5  days'  examination,  send  me  the 
Book  of  Etiquette  in  two  volumes.  Within 
5  days  I  will  either  return  the  books  or  send 
you  only  $3.50  in  full  payment. 


Name. 


(Please  write  plainly.) 


Address 


Check  this  square  it  you  want  these  books  with 
the  beautiful  full  leather  binding  at  five  dollars, 
with  5  days'  examination  privileges. 


□ 
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Corns 

Lift  Right  Off 


Drop  a  little  "Freezone"  on  a  touchy  corn  or 
callus  for  a  few  nights.  Instantly  it  stops 
aching,  then  shortly  you  lift  it  right  off. 
Doesn't  hurt  a  bit. 

You  can  lift  off  every  hard  corn,  soft  corn,  corn 
between  the  toes,  and  the  "hard-skin"  cal- 
luses on  bottom  of  feet.  Just  get  a  bottle  of 
"Freezone"  at  any  drug  store,  anywhere. 

Edward  Wesley  and  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


,  The  Art  of  Making 
and  Using  Sketches 

Translated  from  the  French  of  G.  Fraipont 
by  Clara  Bell 

Tells  you  exactly  how  to  make  sketches,  how  to  pre- 
pare your  paper,  complete  the  outline  drawing,  and 
put  on  the  color  washes.  Filled  with  helpful  hints, 
and   illustrated   with   50  drawings  by   the   author. 

Crown  8vo.  99  pages.  Cloth.   St. 25;  by  mail.  SI. 37 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth  Are.,  New  York 


Do  You  Suffer  From 

WEAK  LUNGS? 

If  so,  do  you  know  that  nine  times  out  of  ten,  weak 
lungs  mean  straight,  out-and-o  t  tuberculosis?  Many 
things  formerly  considered  merely  as  forerunners  of  tu- 
berculosis ar-  now  known  to  mean  that  the  disease  al- 
ready has  a  foothold.  Do  you  wish  to  know  how  sik'ns 
of  tuberculosis  may  be  detected  before  it  gets  .i  firm 
hold  upon  you?  Are  you  anxious  to  know  how  to  pro- 
tect your  dear  ones>  How  to  win  back  health.'  How 
to  apply  curative  measures  to  your  own  case  and  ac- 
quire the  confidence,  ease  of  mind,  and  satisfaction 
that  come  only  when  \ou  feel  the  tide  of  success  turn- 
ing overwhelmingly  in  your  favor?  Then  read  this  re- 
markably helpful  new  book,  just  off  the  press,  entitled 

Lessons  on  Tuberculosis 
and  Consumption 

by  Charles  E.  Atkinson,   M.D. 

The  author  is  a  physician  of  high  standing  who  has 
given  years  of  study  to  the  subject.  Having  himself 
made  the  fi;:ht.  I  Jr.  Atkinson  knows  the  invalid's  view- 
point, and  writes  lor  him,  from  his  long  experience,  in 
plain,  non-technical  language. 

In  these  16  lessons,  printed  from  clear,  aistinct  r.  p 
and  compressed  into  one  handy  volume,  you  will  find 
almost  every  conceivable  aspect  of  lun^  tuberculosis 
fully,  clearly,  and  accurate!  discussed  in  a  pra<  tied 
and  compelling  manner.  You  will  not  meet  with  broad, 
vagu  -  generalities  or  wearisome  theories,  bul  will  find 
a  veritable  mine  of  information  on  hundreds  of  vital, 
.nt  topics,  all  treated  with  extraordinary  com- 
pleteness, in  addition,  you  will  find  many  questions 
that  have  a  vital  interest,  but  to  which  !  OU  have  tailed 
to  obtain  an  answer  from  other  sources,  here  answered 
authoritatively  and  convincingly.  Absolutely  trust- 
worthy and  highly  endorsed,  this  book  is  literally 
filled  with  just  the  information  you  need  to  recognize 
the  first  danger  signals,  to  shield  your  family  and 
friends,  and  to  guide  .  ou  safely  to  and  through  th  • 
gateway  of  health. 

l2mo.  Cloth,  460  pages.  16  pages  of  illustrations. 
At  all  Booksellers.  $2.50  net;  by  mail,  12.62. 

fUNK  &  WAGNAUS  COMPANY.  354-360  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 


GERMAN  MAUSER 

Latest   Model    9  Shot  Automatic 


25  CAL. 


.95 


ARMY 

$10.45. 


*19 

S  i  Less  than  ! 
JL  ■■■  pre-war  prices. 
32  Cal.  13.95.  Shoots  COLTS  and 
al  1  standard  cartridges.  Convenien  t  to 
carry — lies  flat  in  the  pocket — perfect 
safety  device.  All  our  guns  brand  new 
direct  from  factory,  absolutely  perfect. 

8.-  25  Cal.  BLUE  STEEL 
.4.5  AUTOMATIC  —  32  Cal. 
_.  OUR  OTHER  BIG  SPECIALS  : 
Vest  Pocket,  Plstol—$5.95.  World-s 
Famous  Luger  30  cal.  $19  95.  —  Hand  Ejector 
Revolver  swing  out  cylinder  32  cal.  S16.95.  Offi- 
cers automatic  blue  stee  1  pocket  squeezer  grip  3 
safeties.  25  cal.  S10  50. 


SEND    NO    MONEY 


PAY  POSTMAN  ON  DELIVERY.   Satisfaction 
Guaranteed  or  money  promptly  refunded 

UNIVERSAL    SALES    CO. 

141  Broadway      DESK  226      New  York,  N.Y. 
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Just  Published! 

James  C.  Fernald's  Latest 
and  Last  Book  on  English 

The  thousands  who  have  enjoyed  and  been 
benefited  by  Dr.  Fernald's  other  masterful 
works  on  English  ( English  Synonyms,  A  nlovyms, 
and  Prepositions;  Expressive  English;  Connectives 
of  English  Speech;  etc.)  have  cause  to  hail  with 
delight  this  new  volume.  Starting  over  ten 
years  ago  and  laboring  throughout  this  entire 
period  up  to  his  death  to  enrich  and  perfect  it. 
Dr.  Fernald  produced  this  most  personal  and 
perhaps  most  delightful  of  his  twenty-five  books 
— the  last  to  come  from  his  gifted  pen. 

HISTORIC  ENGLISH 

By  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D. 

This  is  more  than  a  history  of  English  speech  or 
English  language.  It  is  ,a  quick,  sweeping,  and 
fascinatingly  interesting  resume  of  the  history  of  the 
English  people  as  seen  in  the  development  of  their 
language.  Those  who  love  their  Emerson,  Holmes, 
and  Henry  James  will  find  in  Historic  English  a 
work  that  lacks  none  of  the  graces  of  these  masters. 
Written  by  a  man  who  combined  an  amazing  versa- 
tility of  mind  with  vivacity  of  intellect  and  an 
Intuitive  sense  (>i  harmonious  associations.  Historic 
Engli  ;h  is  marked  by  a  discrimination  and  elegance 
seldom,  if  ever  excelled.  Dr  hernald's  flowing  style, 
hi^  infect  ions  enthusiasm,  his  broad  scholarship,  ami 
h's  selection  of  pregnant  facts  and  incidents  to  illus- 
trate his  point- — all  combine  to  lay  graphically, 
clearly,  and  inter'  stingly  I  etore  the  reader  the  vital 
facts  bearing  on  the  development  of  our  language. 
It  is  an  invaluable  book  on  the  history  of  English, 
and  will  render  an  unequaled  service  to  every  reader. 

I2mo.  Cloth.  293  pages 
$1.90,  postpaid  $2.00 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  N.  V. 


HOW  to  SPELL 

AND    PRONOUNCE 

25,000  WORDS 

FREQUENTLY     MISSPELLED 

AND    MISPRONOUNCED 

Notliine;  conveys  the  impression  of  slipshod  mental 
processes  .so  much  as  the  misspelling  ami  mispronounc- 
ing of  words.  No  one  can  afford  to  allow  these  errors 
to  creep  in  and  ruin    the  effect  of  what  he  has  to  say. 

Every  one  who  wants     to  be  sure  of   the    spelling    and 

pronunciation  "I   the     words  he  uses  will  welcome  this 

unique  and  practical    new  book—: 

A    Desk    Book    of    25.000    Words 
Frequently   Mispronounced 

By  FRANK  H.  V1ZETELLY,  Litt.  D.,  I.L.D  This 
volume  contains,  in  instantly  accessible,  alphabetical 
form,  B  selection  of  the  words  about  whose  spelling  or 

pronunciation  you  are  ever  likely  to  be  In  doubt. 

\\  )iencver  you  meet  a  tricky  spelling  or  doubtful  pro- 
nunclat Ion,  t bis  book  will  set  you  right .  Or,  if  you  will 
glance  through  the  volume  for  live  minutes  a  day,  you 
will  become  a  "good  speller"  in  a  surprisingly  short 
I  line      This  hook  is  very  different,  from  an  ordinary 

dictionary — 11  special lz  s  In  spelling  and  pronouncing 

the  every  day  English  words  that  all  of  us  use;  foreign 
terms,  and  proper  names  01  all  kinds.  Il  must  prove 
"mlspronouncer";  every  speaker,  letter  writer,  sales- 
man, conversationalist,  and  every  one  else  who  aims 
to  peak  and  write  With  accurate  English. 
"So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  it  is  quite  t  he  best  book 
of  its  kind." — Grander  Matthews,  Lilt.  />..  J.I.  I). 

A I  in  a  I    limn   pin/in,   cloth   bound,   thin   pupir 

Price  It. ,00  net;  by  mail  te. IS.   With  thumb- 
notch  Index  $1.20;  by  mail  ■$.;.. ',7 

fUNK  &  WAGNAUS  COMPANY,     Dept.  461,     New  torfc  Cily 


Turn   Your  Thoughts 
-Into  Cash- 


The  men  and  women  in  business  who  draw 
the  largest  incomes  are  paid  for  their 
THINKING. 

Does  your  mind  pay  you  dividends'?  I  f  not , 
why  don't  you  develop  YOUR  thoughts  on 
the  CASH-PRODUCING  basis? 

If  you  have  the  WILL,  we'll  show  you  the 
WAY: 

Give  only  a  few  MINUTES'  conscien- 
tious study,  daily,  for  a  short  time  to  Gren- 
ville  Kleiser's  big  earnest  book,  "How  to 
Build  Mental  Power."  ALMOST  IMME- 
DIATELY you'll  find  yourself  growing 
mentally  to  higher  and  higher  levels.  The 
contents  of  the  book  consist  of  2 1  lessons 
and  18  practical  exercises  in  training  the 
faculties  of  the  mind — Memory,  Will, 
Judgment,  Observation,  Concentration,  Im- 
agination, Reflection,  Fact  Building,  and 
all  forms  of  CREATIVE  thinking. 

The  very  first  lesson  will  open  your  eyes. 
You  have  mental  faculties  that  ordinary 
schooling  did  NOT  develop.  Kleiser's 
lessons  and  exercises  in  Mental  Power 
Building  will  develop  these  faculties  in  you 
as  they  have  in  others. ,  They  will  give  you 
ABSOLUTE  CONFIDENCE  in  yourself. 
They  will  "tune  up"  your  judgment  so 
you  will  GRASP  and  SOLVE  business 
problems  more  easily.  You  will  find 
yourself  able  to  CONCENTRATE  at  will. 
COMPEL  your  brain  to  give  you  power, 
and  your  MEMORY  to  give  you  stored-up 
facts  when  wanted.  You  will  find  yourself 
QUITE  NATURALLY  planning  your  own 
promotion  and  INCREASING  YOUR 
BANK  BALANCE. 

The  Kleiser  Training  in  Mental  Power 
Building  has  been  strongly  endorsed  by  lead- 
ing men  of  America  whose  thoughts  pay 
them  big  incomes.  You  will  be  repaid  in 
dollars  for  every  paltry  penny  you  invest  in 
the  Kleiser  training.  As  Dr.  Frank  Crane, 
the  writer,  says,  "Grenville  Kleiser  is  a 
natural   born  teacher." 

Rev.  Russell  H.  Conwell,  President  of 
Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  says: 
"Prof.  Grenville  Kleiser's  new  book  is  an- 
other stride  forward  in  the  special  life's  work 
of  that  great  teacher  and  benefactor." 

Hon.  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  New  York, 
says:  "For  young  men  and  women  desiring 
to  improve  their  positions  and  utilize  their 
gifts  for  larger  things,  this  work  will  prove  a 
very  valuable  guide  and  help." 

H.  Addington  Bruce,  the  well-known 
writer,  says:  "The  things  that  impress  me 
most  as  regards  '  How  to  Build  Mental 
Power  '  are  its  simplicity  and  practicality. 
No  one  can  fail  to  profit  from  earnest  study 
of  its  well  devised  lessons." 

James  C.  K.  McClure,  President  of  Mc- 
Cormick  Theological  Seminary:  "I  well 
believe  that  if  young  men  and  women  will 
make  a  real  study  of  it  and  work  along  the 
lines  in  the  manner  the  book  so  clearly 
states,  these  young  men  and  young  women 
will  advance  rapidly  and  surely  in  posses- 
sion of  the  elements  of  power." 

Rev.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst'  "The  book 
gives  the  student  ideas  and  it  gives  the  means 
of  acquiring  the  ability  to  generate  ideas." 

David  Belasco:  famous  playwright:  "A 
work  of  the  utmost  value." 

U.  S.  Senator  Capper,  Kansas:  "I  have 
examined  the  course  and  consider  it  a 
valuable  work." 

7V>cf    Yrnireolf  WITHOUT   EXPENSE   you 

M  COl  M  UUI  &C1I  can  test  your  adaptability  for 
this  interesting  study.  Read  the  coupon  below.  Then  sign 
it  and  mail  it  and  begin  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  study  at  once: 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY, 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Send  me  a  copy  of  Grenville  Kleiser's  book, 
"  How  to  Build  Mental  Power,"  in  handsome 
cloth  binding,  carriage  charges  prepaid.  I 
enclose  $1  as  advance  payment.  When  the  book 
arrives  I  am  to  have  the  privilege  of  examining 
it  for  ten  days  and  if  I  recognize  its  value  within 
that  time,  I  will  at  once  remit  the  balance  of  $3 
to  you.  If  I  find  I  do  not  want  the  book,  I  will 
return  it  at  your  expense  within  ten  days  and 
you  will  refund  the  $1  I  paid.  Dig.  .'S-4-2L'. 

Name    

Address 

City State 
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Why  Was  I  Fired? 


** 


"I've  worked  my  head  off  for  them 
people,  overtime,  nights  at  home,  and 
all,  yet  the  minute  that  business  gets 
a  little  slack — out  I  go.     Why?" 

The  answer  is  right  in  your  own  state- 
ment! Of  course,  here's  what  the  mana- 
ger told  you — "business  conditions  force 
me  to  reduce  'expenses."  But  is  that  the 
real  reason? 

"Listen  in"  with  us  behind  that  closed 
door  in  the  office  marked  "Manager,'''  and 
find  out. 

Manager  (to  Assistant):  "If  Jones  only 
knew  how  much  I,  disliked  to  let  him  go! 
We  need  good,  aggressive  men  whom  we 
can  advance,  but  we  can't  keep  or  advance 
any  one  who  makes  the  mistakes  in  English 
that  he  does.  I'll  give  Smith  his  place. 
He  isn't  Jones's  equal  in  many  ways — but 
he  uses  correct  English  and  that's  the  most 
important  thing." 

Why  is  it  that  so  main"  of  you  aggressive, 
competent,  hard-working  men  (and  women 
too)  wait  until  the  careless  use  of  English 
has  brought  you  to  the  job-hunting  state? 
Why  not  hold  your  positions,  even  in  "hard 
times,"  and  advance  steadily  to  better 
ones?  Throw  off  that  crushing  handicap 
to  your  success  which  so  clearly  reveals 
itself  to  others  in 

The  English  You  Use  That 
Condemns  You 

Tt  is  so  easy  to  fall  into  the  habit  of  incor- 
rectly  using   words,    mispronouncing    them,    i  r 

misspelling  them;  yet  so  difficult  to  see  the 
far-reaching  effects  which  these  errors  have 
on  the  attainment  of  cherished  business  or 
social  ambitions.  Fortunately,  no  matter  how- 
careless  you  may  have  become  in  your  use  i  £ 
words,  that  habit 

Can  Be  Easily  Changed 

int  i  one  of  surprizing  benefit  to  you,  quickly, 
easily,  and  pleasantly.  Merely  by  referring 
in  your  spare  moments  t  >  the  five  preci  us 
little  volumes  which  we  have  prepared,  \  i 
will  find  yourself  abandoning  almcsl  without 
effort  the  use  of  the  careless  English  that  now 
condemns  you,  and  changing  it 

Into  English  That  Com- 
mends You 

In  business  and  social  circles — wherevei 
speaking  and  writing  are  necessar;  people 
judge  you,  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  by  the 
English  you  use.  If  it  be  good,  you  an-  favored; 
if  bad,  you  may  be  fatally  handicapped. 


You  can  correct  your  faulty  English!  Just 
spend  a  few  spare  moments  now  and  then  in 
referring  to  these  five  big  little  wonder  books, 
and  before  you  know  it,  your  former  faults 
will  be  corrected. 


It  Is  So  Easy 


These  five  famous  books  Mend  Your  Speech, 
Faulty  Diction,  Foreign  Phrases  in  Daily 
Use,  Better  Say,  and  Who?  When?  Where? 
What?  are  brimming  over  with  valuable  facts. 
Without  requiring  ycu  to  go  through  pages  of  rules 
or  lengthy  explanations,  they  point  out  clearly 
and  briefly  the  right  and  wrong  usages  cf  words 
and  phrases;  the  correct  pronunciation  of  foreign 
and  puzzling  English  words;  how  to  correctly 
divide  words  into  syllables,  etc.  They  give  you 
20,000  facts  regarding  well-known  people, 
characters  in  famous  writings,  and  a  h-  st  of 
other  tcpics  about  which  no  well-educated  per- 
son would  care  to  be  uninformed. 

These  and  the  thousands  of  <  ther  valuable 
bits  of  information  are  presented  to  you  in 
these  five  wonderful  books  with  all  the  aw- 
thority  behind  them  of  the  great  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  New  Standard  Dictionary  which  cost 
over  M, 200,000. 00  to  produce. 

A  Bargain  Price  — You 
Save  Nearly  25% 

We  mail  the  books  to  you — you  pay  nothing 
until  the  postman  delivers  them  into  your 
hands.  And  even  then,  instead  of  paying  the 
postman  our  regular  price  of  Si. 83,  give  him 
only  $  1. .50 — no  more — and  the  5  books  are  yours 
tree  and  clear. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed! 

After  you  have  examined  the  books,  if  you 
think  that  ycu  can  get  al^ng  as  well  without 
them  as  with  them,  send  them  back  to  us  within 
ten  days  after  receipt,  we  will  refund  your 
money  in  full,  and  you  will  owe  us  nothing! 
Mail  the  coupon  now! 


Money-Saving   Order  Coupon 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY, 

354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York",  N.  Y. 

Send   me   the  five  little  wonder  books — regu- 
lar price   fl.83.      I   will   pay  the   postman   J  1. 39 

when  he  delivers  the  books  to  me.  which  is 
to  be  payment  in  full.  If  I  am  dissatisfied  I 
may  send  them  back  to  you  within  ten  days,  and 
you  are  to  refund  all  the  money  I  have  paid. 

Dig-  3-4-2- 
Name 


Street  Address. 


City State. 


A  Complete 
'ourse  in 
Accounting 
for  $34.00 


Sent  on  approval;  and  payable,  if  you 
decide  to  keep  it,  in  easy  monthly 
instalments. 

"Business  Accounting,"  is  a  new  reading 
course  for  home  study  in  five  volumes 
and  a  reading  guide  prepared  by  Ave 
well-known  Certified  Public  Accountants. 
It  will  give  you  a  thorough  working 
knowledge  of  accounting  at  a  fraction  of 
the  cost  of  methods  heretofore  available. 

For  the  man  who  is  studying  alone  this 
set  will  give  a  working  mastery  of 
accounting  that  will  enable  him,  with 
proper  experience,  to  take  full  charge  of 
any  ordinary  accounting  system,  or 
apply  a  thorough  knowledge  of  account- 
ing to  the  problems  of  executive  control. 

Send  for  This  Free  Booklet 

"Accounting  and  Your  Business  Pro- 
gress," sent  free  on  request,  will  give  you 
full  information  of  "Business  Accounting." 

The  Ronald  Press  Company 

Publishers 

20  Vesey  Street    Dept.  464    New  York  City 


"FRIENDLY  TALKS  to  MANAGERS" 

By  Paul  V.  Bunn 

Announcing  the  Fourth  Printing  (enlarged)  of  a  book 
full  of  the  "  Meat-of-common-sense,"  for"every  executive. 
Not  a  collection,  of  sentimental  sign-boards,  or  trite  say- 
ings— nor  a  treatise  on  stop-uatch-efticiency;  but  dealing 
in  kindly  fashion  with  problems  found  in  every  business, 

The  author's  experience  fits  him  to  talk  over  "  troubles" 
with  the  executive  himself.  This  book  deals  in  the 
Human  Nature  of  which  we  know  so  much — and  so  little  I 
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without  getting  practiqal  good  from  it. 
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Whenever  soap  comes  in  contact  with  the  skin — use  Ivory, 


HOW  can  you  decide  whether  the  soap  you  are  using  is  the  best  to  be  had? 
Though  its  virtues  be  suggested  in  the  pictures  of  pretty  faces  and 
extolled  in  claims  almost  impossible  of  fulfillment,  the  practical  man — or  woman 
— determines  the  real  worth  of  a  soap  by  asking  these  simple  questions: 


/ — Does  it  lather  abundantly? 
2 — Does  it  rinse  easily? 
3 — Does  it  feel  mild? 
4 — Has  it  the  purity  to  insure  per- 
fect safety? 


5 — Has  it  the  whiteness  that  indi- 
cates highgrade  ingredients? 

6 — Has  it  the  unobtrusive  fragrance 
that  refined  people  prefer? 

7— Does  itfloat? 


If  you  must  answer  "No"  to  any  of  these  questions,  you  are  not  enjoying  the 
greatest  possible  satisfaction  that  soap  can  give. 

If  your  answer  is  an  unqualified  "Yes",  you  undoubtedly  are  a  user  of  Ivory 
Soap.  All  seven  of  the  fundamental  qualities  that  soap  should  have  are  devel- 
oped to  so  high  a  degree  in  Ivory  that  its  superiorities  are  an  open  book  to  its 
millions  of  users.  They  know  that  Ivory  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  soap  can  be, 
and  they  are  given  fresh  proof  of  it  every  time  they  use  it  for  toilet,  bath, 
shampoo,  nursery  and  fine  laundry. 
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SIGNS   OF   PROSPERITY 


FlINTLY  ROSEATE  HUES  on  the  nation's  business 
horizon,  presaging  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day,  are 
reported  by  such  eminent  observers  as  President  Harding, 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  and  of  Commerce  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Their  cheering  message 
is  confirmed  by  bankers,  the 
farm  papers,  and  the  business 
and  financial  columns  of  the 
daily  press,  altho  here  and  there 
a  pessimistic  note  is  sounded, 
and  the  more  conservative  finan- 
cial journals  warn  us  against 
excessive  expectations.  The  Con- 
troller of  the  Currency's  report 
on  the  national  banks,  President 
Harding  announces,  shows  the 
most  satisfactory  turn  in  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  nation 
since  1919.  "The  figures  in- 
dubitably demonstrate,"  says 
the  President,  "that  the  peak  of 
liquidation  and  of  consequent 
depression  was  passed  some- 
where between  September  6  last 
and  December  31,  and  that  the 
tendency  has  been  steadily  to- 
ward improvement  in  business 
and  less  reliance  of  business  up- 
on the  support  of  fhe  banks." 
"Of  precisely  like  tenor,"  he 
adds,  "are  recent  advices  from 
the  War  Finance  Corporation, 
which  reports  a  progressiv? 
liquidation   of  its   loans   and  a 

general  improvement  of  conditions  in  the  agricultural  industry." 
The  present  trade  outlook  is  considerably  better  than  that 
which  existed  a  year  ago,  says  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mellon. 
But  he  warns  us,  through  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  that  we  are  not  yet  "out  of  the 
woods,"  and  that  an  immediate 
resumption  of  normal  industrial 
and  business  activity  can  not  be 
expected.  At  the  same  time  we 
have  the  assurance  of  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Hoover  that  fun- 
damental business  conditions 
show  continued  improvement 
and  "a  spirit  of  optimism  pre- 
vails in  practically  every  industry 
that  augurs  well  for  the  future." 
Trade  authorities  are  confident, 
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SEEN  THROUGH  THE  SMOKE  SCREEN. 

— Morgan  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


Our  next  issue,  March  11,  will  be  a  Special  British 
Empire  Number,  with  a  double-page  map,  in  colors, 
of  all  the  British  lands,  all  over  the  globe,  and  ex- 
haustive articles  on  the  changes  now  transforming 
the  Empire,  on  the  British  character,  culture, 
wealth  and  trade,  and  on  Canada,  Ireland,  India, 
Egypt,  Australia,  New  Zealand.  South  Africa,  the 
West  Indies,  and  all  lands  under  the  British  Hag. 
Orders  for  this  number  should  be  placed  at  once 
to  avoid  disappointment. 


he  says,  that  "as  soon  as  the  period  of  inventory  and  tax  adjust- 
ments has  passed,  there  will  be  renewed  activity."     Moreover — 

"Another  condition  of  fundamental  importance  for  business 
recovery  is  the  fact  that  prices  have  remained  relatively  stable 
for  the  past  six  months.  The  buying  public  is  gradually  com- 
ing to  realize  that  the  big  verti- 
cal drop  in  prices  is  over.  There 
will  probably  be  further  gradual 
recessions  as  business  is  done  on 
a  more  economical  basis  and 
margins  are  reduced,  but  on 
most  commodities  it  is  expected 
that  these  movements  will  be 
spread  over  a  relatively  longer 
period  of  time." 

Turning  to  the  testimony  of 
unofficial  but  authoritative  wit- 
nesses, we  are  told  by  Thomas 
W.  Lamont,  of  the  banking 
house  of  J.  P.  Morgan,  that 
"money  is  loosening  up  and 
there  wall  be  a  notable  quicken- 
ing of  trade  by  spring."  By 
autumn,  says  Mr.  Lamont,  "we 
should  be  well  on  the  way  to 
that  normal  prosperity  which  is 
the  natural  heritage  of  Ameri- 
ca"; and  he  explains  that  a 
slow  return  to  normal  conditions 
is  much  to  be  preferred  to  a 
quick  change  that  would  carry 
with  it  some  elements  of  infla- 
tion. At  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Interstate  Merchants' 
Council  in  Chicago  last  week, 
says  a  Wall  Street  Journal  dispatch,  retail  merchants  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  agreed  in  forecasting  "an  extended  period 
of  lower  retail  prices,  with  a  prosperous  outlook  for  busim >ss 
conditions  as  a  whole."  And  in  the  same  financial  paper  a 
California  banker  is  quoted   as  saying:    "In  our  part  of  the 

country  the  opinion  that  the 
worst  is  over  is  almost  uni- 
versa  I." 

Peculiarly  significant  is  the 
new  note  of  optimism  in  the 
agricultural  press.  A  few  weeks 
ago  the  immediate  outlook  for 
the  American  farmer  was  gen- 
erally regarded  as  desperate. 
But  with  the  recent  upward 
swing  of  prices  for  farm  prod- 
ucts  the    clouds   that    hung    so 
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blackly  on  the  rural  horizon  have  begun  to  lift  and  scatter. 
Here  is  the  situation  as  painted  in  bright  colors  by  The  Michigan 
Business  Farmer,  of  Mt.  Clemens: 

"For  some  seven  or  eight  months  now  the  farmers  have  been 
passing    through   a   most    unpleasant    deflation   process.       The 
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From  the  New  York  * 'Tribune." 

DOES  THE  RISING  STOCK  MARKET  PRESAGE  PROSPERITY? 

Many  regard  Wall  Street  a«  the  barometer  of  business.      This  graph,  based  on  average  prices  of  thirty 
industrial  stocks  and  twenty  railroad  stocks  during  the   past     thirty    months,   shows  a  recent   upward 

trend  in  both  lines. 


reports  come  from  different  sections  of  country  and  lines  of 
trade,"  says  Bradstreet's  (New  York),  which  gives  the  following 
headline  summary  of  the  situation  in  its  issue  of  February  18: 

"Stirrings    of    Spring    Trade    in    West.     Sentiment    There 
Greatly  Improved  by  Advance  of  23  to  40  Per  Cent,  in  Grains 

and  Animals.  Buying  Cautious, 
However.  Jobbers  and  Mills 
State  Cut-Price  Sales  West  and 
East.  Southern  Buying  Slow. 
Retail  Trade  Reports  Poorest 
of  New  Year.  Reduction  Sales 
Don't  Attract  Desired  Volume 
of  Buying,  Despite  Active  Ad- 
vertising. 'Industries  Better  Ex- 
cept in  New  England  Cotton 
Mills,  Where  Wage  Cut  Causes 
Strike  of  50,000.  Furs  Bring 
Higher  Prices  at  Auction.  Car 
Loadings  Increase.  Mine  Work- 
ers Adopt  More  Conservative 
Tone.  Unprecedented  Mid-Win- 
ter Building  Activity.  Railroads 
Buying  More  Cars.  Western  Pig 
Iron  Advanced.  Packers'  Sales 
of  Hides  at  Best  Prices  in  Year. 
Jump  in  Linseed  Oil.  Financial 
Lines  Cheerful.  Money  Easier. 
Bank  of  England  Drops  Money 
Rate  to  Lowest  Since  Great 
War  Began.  Prices  of  Com- 
modities Firmer.  Weekly  Food 
Index  Up  Again." 


prices  of  crops  produced  at  the  highest  cost  in  the  history  of  the 
present  generation  dropt  fifty  and  sixty  per  Gent.  That 
wouldn't  have  been  so  bad  but  the  prices  of  other  things  stayed 
up,  and  it  has  only  been  during  the  last  sixty  days  that  they  have 
shown  any  intention  of  coming  down.  But  now  they,  too,  are 
dropping  and  as  they  fall,  prices  of  farm  products  are  starting 
up  again.  Nearly  every  manufacturer  of  farm  machinery  and 
implements  has  recently  announced  drastic  price  cuts  affecting 
his  entire  line.  Henry  Ford  and  the  International  Harvester 
Company  are  engaged  in  a  price  war  on  tractors,  and  each  is 
trying  to  beat  the  other  to  the  basement.  Clothes,  dress  goods, 
automobiles,  hair-cuts,  shoe-;,  candy,  et  cetera,  have  succumbed 
to  the  forces  of  deflation,  and  they're  going  down! 

"A  few  months  and  the  Leveling  process  will  be  complete. 
Farm  prices  will  be  up  where  they  belong  and  prices  of  everything 
else  will  be  down  where  they  belong.  Then  the  farmer  can 
resume  his  buying  and  prosperity  will  be  with  us  again." 

Moreover,  as  the  financial  editor  of  the  New  York  World 
reminds  us,  the  American  fanner's  skies  are  still  further  bright- 
ened bv  the  recent  rise  in  sterling  exchange.  "Nobody  in  this 
country."  says  Mr.  Fontane,  "is  more  deeply  concerned  in  the 
movements  of  foreign  exchange  than  the  farmer,  for  the  reason 
that  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  purchasing  power  of  foreign 
countries  which  they  register  reflect-  the  ability  of  his  customer 
abroad  to  buy  his  exportable  surplus  at  prices  that  mean  a 
fair  living  or  a  lean  one  to  him."  Business  men,  notes  the  Lincoln 
Nebraska  Farmer,  are  at  last  beginning  to  realize  that  their  own 
prosperity  is  regulated  by  that  of  the  farmer.    We  read: 

"It  is  significant  to  hear  business  men,  when  asked  nowadays 
for  opinions  upon  the  future  trade  prospects,  almost  invariably 
point  out  the  recent  increase  in  the  price  of  corn,  wheat  and  live 
stock  to  the  farmer  and  give  that  as  the  chief  reason  for  an  im- 
provement in  the  business  outlook.  .  .  . 

"It  is  quite  true  that  farm  prices  have  been  on  the  up-grade 
in  recent  weeks,  and  that  is  of  material  benefit  to  farmers  and 
presents  a  hopeful  aspect  for  agriculture  in  the  coming  year." 

Turning  to  the  financial  press  we  find  the  prevailing  tone  to 
be    one    of    cautious    optimism.     "Despite    many    conflicting 

phases,"  says  Dun's  Review  (New  York),  "the  fact  stands  out 
that  business  is  gaining  slowly."  "Trade  is  .-till  curiously  ir- 
regular— spotter!  is  perhaps  as  good  a  word  as  any — and  varying 


"Dull,  but  hopeful,"  is  the 
Magazine  of  Wall  Street's  concise 
characterization  of  the  business  situation.  "Strength  in  foreign 
exchange  and  investment  markets  and  in  the  grains  is  a  matter 
of  considerable  encouragement,  and  undoubtedly  presages  a 
period  of  more  general  prosperity  to  come,"  it  notes.  "The 
upward  movement  of  the  stock  market  through  the  last  four 
months,"  says  the  New  York  Annalist,  "may  be  taken  as  an 
indication  that  the  turn  has  come."  But  "no  boom  is  yet  in 
sight,"  The  American  Banker  (New  York)  warns  us: 

"Business  has  reached  the  bottom  of  depression  and  signs 
are  increasing  that  it  is  picking  up,  tho  very  slowly.  How- 
ever, it  is  idle  for  people  to  look  forward  as  many  seem  to  do  to 
a  great  'boom'  in  a  few  months  or  so.  When  another  real  boom 
will  come  to  (his  country  is  anybody's  guess,  but  as  yet  there  is 
nothing  in  sight  to  start  it. 


IM    FEELING    STRONGER.! 
EVERY   DAY.  DOC,    BUT 
AM    NOT     EXACTLY 
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HE'S   GETTING    IJETTER,   GIVE   HIM   TIME. 

— Collier  in  the  boston  Shoe  &  Leather  Reporter, 
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"The  'war  boom'  starting  in  191f>  came  directly  from  the 
great  war  demand.  Where  the  impetus  for  our  next  boom  will 
come  from  is  a  question  we  leave  to  the  economic  prophets  to 
determine." 

"President  Harding  is  indeed  correct  when  he  states  that  the 
recent  report  of  the  Controller  of 
the  Currency  indicates  that  the, 
financial  affairs  of  the  country 
are  in  the  best  shape  they  have 
been  since  1919,"  avers  the  Des 
Moines  Northwestern  Banker, 
which  goes  on  to  say: 

"With  corn  at  fifty  cents  a 
bushel  and  hogs  at  ten  dollars  a 
hundred  the  farmers  of  Iowa  are 
recovering  from  the  depression  in 
excellent  shape.  In  fact,  the  ad- 
vance in  corn  and  hogs  in  tho  last 
thirty  days  has  increased  the 
wealth  of  Iowa  farmers  by  over 
forty  million  dollars.  Theyrealize 
that  the  tide  has  turned." 

The  flour-milling  industry, 
states  the  Minneapolis  North- 
westem  Miller,  "is  now  completely 
readjusted  and  on  a  sound  basis. 
Uncertainty  as  to  the  tariff  policy 

which  affects  the  future  of  the  export  flour  trade  and  the  bur- 
densome and  excessive  Federal  income  tax  are  the  chief  factors  in 
holding  back  the  advance." 

In  the  columns  of  the  daily  press  a  tone  of  business  optimism 
is  dominant.  "Certainly  the  retailer  can  not  but  believe  that 
hand-to-mouth  purchasing  on  the  part  of  the  consumer  is  ap- 
proaching the  vanishing  point,"  declares  the  Seattle  Post-In- 
telligencer, which  adds:  "With  comfortable  bank  balances, 
buying  power  not  only  is  increasing,  but  is  accompanied 
by  the  desire  to  purchase,  a  combination  bound  to  be  an  active 
stimulant  to  business  in  general." 

"In  a  monetary  sense  the  situation  is  about  all  that  could  be 
desired,"  says  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times,  which  explains 
that  "the  cost  of  doing  business  on  borrowed  money  is  now 
lower  than  for  several  years,  and  ultimately  the  general  public 
will  share  in  the  benefit."     "The  solution  of  the  problem  of 


prosperity    is    progressing,"    remarks    the    New    York    Til 
which  in  addition  to  the  good  signs  already  mentioned  notes  that 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  volume  of  traffic  on  the  rail- 
roads   has    been    steadily   increasing.      "The   business   cycle   is 
moving  upward  to  more  favorable  levels,"  says  the  Xew  York 
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From  the  New  York  "Annalist.  '• 

CURVE  OF  THE  FOOD  COST  OF  LIVING. 

This  graph  shows  the  fluctuations  in  the  average  wholesale  price  of  twenty-five  food  commodities  selected 
and  arranged  to  represent  a  theoretical  family's  food  budget. 
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TIME  HE  WAS  BRACING  UP. 

— Murphy  in  the  Xew  York  American. 


Globe,   and   the   New   York    Tribune  characterizes  business  as 
"convalescent." 

Turning  to  the  darker  side  of  the  picture,  we  are  confronted  by 
a. recent  shrinkage  in  our  export  trade,  and  by  labor  unrest 
manifesting  itself  in  strikes  and  threats  of  strikes.  Strikes 
against  wage  reductions  in  the  textile  industries  and  the  threat 
of  a  coal  strike  for  higher  wages  are  outstanding  features' of 
the  labor  outlook.  Official  Washington,  the  New  York  Financial 
World  tells  us,  "is  disturbed  over  the  prospects  of  strikes  and 
walkouts  this  spring  by  workers  in  important  industries."  And 
of  the  export  situation  it  says: 

"Not  since  August,  1915  has  our  export  business  touched  so 
low  a  level  as  it  dropt  to  in  January  of  this  year. 

"On  the  basis  of  the  present  export  business  there  has  been 
a  shrinkage  of  more  than  one-half  in  a  year's  time.  In  actual 
dollars  the  collapse  in  international  trade  in  a  period  of  twelve 
months  has  cost  us  more  than  $2,436,000,000. 

"Those  figures  are  something  to  think  about.  What  they 
mean  the  exporter  can  tell  better  than  the  business  man  who 
depends  largely  upon  his  domestic  trade.  The  exporter  feels  it 
directly,  while  the  other  gets  his  impression  indirectly. 

"But  the  loss  of  this  business  represents  the  40  per  cent,  of 
our  maximum  business — it  is  the  per  centum  that  consumes  the 
surplus  products  and  adds  to  our  wealth." 

"Any  business  improvement  under  present  conditions  in 
the  world  is  temporary,"  argues  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal: 

"Business  in  the  United  States  will  not  be  permanently  on 
the  up-grade  or  up  to  the  average  until  the  world  is  so  stabilized 
in  its  business  and  in  its  finance  that  there  will  be  a  demand 
and  a  market  for  American  surplus  goods.  The  way  to  better 
business  is  to  work  out  a  plan  adjusting  the  debts  at  the  Genoa 
Conference." 

The  complete  recovery  of  American  business,  agrees  the  Nor- 
folk Virginian-Pilot,  "waits  on  the  complete  recovery  of  the 
foreign  nations  that  absorb  our  profit -yielding  exports."  But 
granting  the  worst,  remarks  the  Washington  Post,  "it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  United  States  is  in  better  condition  now  than 
it  was  a  year  ago.  Prices  are  lower,  labor  is  in  a  better  mood, 
business  is  decidedly  better,  building  has  been  resumed,  the 
railroads  are  improving  their  service,  the  value  of  foreign  money  is 
coming  back,  and  good  times  are  ahead." 
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THE   MINE-RAIL   LABOR  ALLIANCE 

WHEN  WINTER  ENDS,  will  spring  see  a  "militant 
super-union"  of  two  million  miners  and  railroad 
workers  and  longshoremen  "at  work  to  close  the 
country's  industries  in  the  name  of  labor?"  This  question, 
which  occurs  to  one  editorial  writer,  is  echoed  by  papers  through- 
out the  country.  Alarm  over  the  "menace"  presented  by  the 
conclusion  of  an  alliance  be- 
tween miners  and  railroad 
workers  seems  as  genuine  in 
Virginia  and  Michigan  as  in 
Massachusetts  and  New  York. 
The  allied  unions,  says  a 
writer  in  The  Outlook,  are 
"strong  enough  to  put  even 
the  American  Government  to 
the  supreme  test."  To  which 
spokesmen  for  labor  retort 
that  the  alliance  is  simply  a 
necessary  defensive  measure. 
The  men  who  drafted  the 
agreement  at  Chicago  last 
week  deny  that  it  means  any 
joint  walkout,  but  simply 
"closer  cooperation  of  our 
forces  which  will  operate  to 
more  effectively  protect  the 
union  workers  in  wage  strug- 
gles." The  agreement,  signed 
by  representatives  of  fifteen 
railroad  unions,  the  longshore- 
men and  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  justifies  the  action  as 
their  defense  against  "un- 
warranted attacks  upon  their 
integrity,  and  unjust  and  in- 
equitable changes  in  their 
wage  schedules  and  conditions 

of  employment."  When  any  member  of  the  group  is  "attacked," 
it  will  now  become  the  duty  of  all  to  consider  and  apply  ways 
and  means  best  suited  for  the  emergency.  By  joining  hands, 
says  President  Lewis  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  rail  and 
mine-workers  "can  present  a  more  unyielding  front  to  the 
Forces  which  are  slowly  pressing  down  on  labor  and  which 
already  have  caused  breaches  in  its  solid  ranks."  It  is  inter- 
acting to  note  that  this  sentence  appears  in  a  New  York  news- 
paper in  a  paragraph  Hanked  at  the  right  by  the  headline:  "175 
Roads  Ask  Sweeping  Cuts  in  Wage  Scale,"  while  just  below 
another  caption  reads:  "Ohio  Coal  Operators  Decline  Wage 
Meeting;  Lewis  Invitation  Is  Accepted  by  Indiana  Bosses  Who 
Scorn  Demands  of  Men." 

Among  the  labor  journals  which  like  this  new  weapon  of 
"defense"  we  find  the  Seattle  Union  Record  looking  upon  it  as 
a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  hoping  that  it  succeeds.  The 
Minnesota  Star  (Minneapolis)  declares: 

"The  alliance  between  the  miners  and  railroaders  is  a  natural 
consequence  of  attack.     Every  friend  of   labor  will  welcome  it. 
It  should  lead  to  greater  stability  for  the  labor  movement,  not 
only  in  the  industries  themselves,  but  on   the  political   battle- 
fields." 

The  alliance  is  not  unnaturally  welcomed  and  encouraged  by 
the  New  York  Call  as  the;  proper  answer  to  "the  measureless 
exaction-  of  the  corporate  owners  of  mines  and  railroads."  In 
the  opinion  of  this  Socialist  daily, 

The  hare  suggestion  of  such  an  alliance  is  a  sure  index  of 
progress  in  the  unions,  and  thanks  are  due  to  the  corporate 
master-  of  industry  for  their  unwitting  aid  in  helping  to  teach 
its  necessity." 


The  Socialist  commentator  recognizes  the  wide-spread  criticism 
of  the  alliance  plan  in  the  daily  press  by  picturing  "the  press 
harpies"  coming  "to  the  front  with  pails  of  venom."  The 
language  is  rather  strong,  for  alt  ho  the  editorial  disapproval 
is  wide-spread,  it  is  as  a  rule  mildly  exprest.  Indeed,  a  large 
group  of  papers  find  the  Chicago  arrangement  more  interesting 
than     important,      doubting     whether    it    will    ever     go     far 

enough  in  practise  to  achieve 
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HEAVY.  HEAVY,  HANGS  OVER  THY  HEAD." 

- — Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service 


any  real  results.  Among  these 
skeptics  are  such  representa- 
tives of  various  sections  of  the 
country  as  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  Baltimore  News,  Buf- 
falo Express,  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  Houston  Chronicle. 
And  yet,  observes  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News,  "the  public  can 
not  look  with  unconcern  on 
the  possiblity  of  the  railroads 
and  the  mines  being  tied  up 
at  the  same  time."  It  is 
enough,  in  the  Wichita  Eagle's 
opinion,  to  put  Congress  to 
work  setting  up  such  an  indus- 
trial tribunal  as  President 
Harding  has  advocated.  The 
Buffalo  Express  calls  it  "An 
Unholy  Alliance."  The  In- 
dianapolis Star  denounces 
it  as  "un-American."  "A 
conspiracy  of  labor,"  is  the 
Providence  Journal's  charac- 
terization. In  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan,  The  Herald  finds 
the  alliance  "fraught  with 
naught  but  evil  threats,"  while 
in  New  York  The  Times  dis- 
covers that  it  "contains  a  menace  such  as  has  never  before 
raised  its  head  in  this  country."  "A  menacing  merger,"  agrees 
the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot,  which  finds  here  "a  leftward  ten- 
dency that  American  labor  has  hitherto  guarded  against,"  and 
an  approach  toward  the  "one  big  union  idea." 

Turning  to  the  coal  trade  press  we  find  the  Coal  Trade  Journal 
(New  York)  asking  the  railroad  unions  if  they  want  "to  become 
partners  in  suicide."  The  Black  Diamond  (Chicago),  however, 
sees  method  in  Mr.  Lewis's  madness — 

"  Mr.  Lewis  knows  that  the  United  States  Government  is 
jealous  of  its  mail  trains  and  that  if,  through  such  an  alliance,  he 
can  bring  about  a  threatened  or  actual  rail-workers'  strike,  the 
chances  for  government  interference  would  be  greatly  increased. 
Experience  has  taught  Mr.  Lewis  that  government  interference 
has  in  the  past  proved  beneficial  to  the  mine  workers — at  least 
apparently  beneficial." 

In  The  Coal  Review's  (Washington,  D.  C.)  opinion,  the 
idea  back  of  the  alliance  "is  not  alone  to.  tie  up  transportation 
from  the  union  mines  that  would  be  affected  by  the  miners' 
strike,  but  to  upset  transportation  facilities  to  the  non-union 
mines  which  would  he  called  upon  to  make  up  the  deficiency 
in  union  mine  output."  And  here  the  writer  of  Coal  Age's 
(New  York)  market  review  finds  the  most  serious  aspect  of  the 
coal  strike  which  may  come  off  next  month: 

"Should  the  railroads  be  tied  up  or  even  but  a  certain  few  of 
them  be  affected,  the  production  from  non-union  fields,  which 
is  expected  to  save  the  day  for  the  country,  would  be  seriously 
interfered  with.  In  other  words,  if  John  Lewis  can  not  call  out 
the  non-union  miners  on  this  strike,  he  will  gain  the  same  result 
if  the  railroad  employees  go  on  strike." 
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WHAT  THE  WRECK  OF  THE  "ROMA"  SHOWS 

THE  GREATEST  DISASTER  that  ever  befel  Ameri- 
can military  aeronautics — the  burning  of  the  semi- 
rigid airship  Roma  and  the  loss  of  thirty-four  lives 
— would  have  resulted  in  little  or  no  loss  of  life,  say  experts,  had 
the  gas-bags  of  the  airship  been  filled  with  helium,  which  is 
non-inflammable,  instead  of  hydrogen.  This  inflammable  gas, 
together  with  gasoline  from  the  crusht  tanks  of  the  airship, 
was  ignited  either  by 
contact  with  a  high  ten- 
sion electric  power  wire 
upon  which  the  vessel 
fell,  or  the  exhaust  of  the 
motors.  In  army  and 
navy  circles,  correspon- 
dents report  from  both 
Washington  and  Nor- 
folk, near  where  the 
accident  occurred,  the 
blame  for  the  disaster  is 
place'd  squarely  on  Con- 
gress for  shutting  off  the 
production  of  helium  by 
refusing  sufficient  ap- 
propriations. "State- 
ments that  failure  of 
Congress  to  appropriate 
funds  for  helium  pro- 
duction and  that  the 
lack  of  helium  caused 
the  accident  are  not 
based  on  facts,"  how- 
ever, Major  -  General 
Patrick,  Chief  of  the 
Ah  Service,  declared. 

In  one  respect,  at 
least,  the  Roma's  un- 
doing was  similar  to  that  of  the  Navy's  R-38  (which  was  to  have 
been  christened  the  ZR-2  by  the  United  States) ;  it  was  caused  by 
a  structural  defect,  the  breaking  of  a  cable  which  controlled  the 
elevating  rudders  at  the  stern.  That  box-kite  affair,  it  is  said, 
slewed  sidewise  and  dropt  down,  after  which  the  Roma  became 
unmanageable  and  nosed  downward.  However,  say  the  experts, 
this  would  have  resulted  merely  in  a  slight  shaking  up  of  the 
crew  had  not  the  vessel  caught  fire.  As  it  was,  only  eleven  of 
the  forty-five  members  of  the  crew  escaped.  In  the  accident 
which  wrecked  the  R-SS  in  August,  1921,  it  is  now  pointed  out 
to  the  British  Air  Ministry  by  the  Aeronautical  Research  Com- 
mittee, weakness  in  the  design  of  the  R-38  rather  than  structural 
defects  were  what  caused  the  deaths  of  forty-four  English  and 
American  officers  and  enlisted  men.  "In  other  words,"  notes 
the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  who 
gained  access  to  the  report  withheld  by  Great  Britain,  "the 
R-38  was  designed  to  remain  still  and  not  to  take  the  air.  She 
was  very  much  like  a  dog  being  wagged  by  too  large  a  tail  and 
unable  to  stand  the  strain  on  the  backbone  and  ribs."  The 
report  of  the  committee  of  scientists  admits  the  presence  in 
the  R-38  of  a  certain  amount  of  softened  duralumin,  but  insists 
that  faulty  material  did  not  contribute  to  the  accident. 

Air  service  officers  at  Washington  and  at  Langley  Field,  where 
the  accident  to  the  Roma  occurred,  accustomed  as  they  are  to 
taking  risks  daily,  look  upon  this  most  recent  disaster  as  incident 
to  the  development  of  aviation.  "It  is  merely  a  part  of  the 
day's  work,"  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
civilian  aeronautical  authorities  and  newspaper  editors  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Roma  disaster  was  preventable 
through  the  use  of  helium.  Our  failure  to  extract  helium  (of 
which  we  have  a  monopoly  in  the  United  States)  is  regarded  by 
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UNDER  THE  TWISTED   FRAMEWORK  OF  THE  "ROMA" 

were  found  the  bodies  of  many  victims.     Captain  Mabry.  the  chief  pilot,  was  found 
with  his  charred  fingers  gripping  the  steering  wheel. 


them  as  constituting  a  most  striking  example  of  the  neglect  on 
the  part  of  America  to  take  advantage  of  its  own  resources  in 
developing  aircraft.  As  Richard  Bishop  Moore,  in  charge  of 
helium  work  for  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  says  in  a  New  York 
Times  interview: 

•  Tli is  country  has  the  only  large  commercial  sources  of  supply 
of  helium  in  l  lie  world.  It  is  found  in  natural  gas  in  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  and  half  a  dozen  other  States.     Five  hundred  million 

cubic  feet  are  going  to 
waste  every  year.  It 
can  be  made  available 
for  about  ten  cents  a 
cubic  foot.  With  addi- 
1  ional  experimentation 
tliis  cost  can  certainly 
he  reduced  to  three  cents 
and  perhaps  to  two 
cents  a  cubic  foot." 

In  another  Washington 
dispatch  we  are  told  that 
the  Navy  maintains  a 
plant  at  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  where  helium  is 
extracted  from  natural 
gas  by  compressor  sys- 
tems. The  dispatch  goes 
on — 

"Congress  last  year 
appropriated  a  lump  sum 
for  the  navy  of  §400,000, 
out  of  which  it  could 
expend  money  on  the 
development  of  helium. 
For  the  army  it  appro- 
priated §250,000  after  a 
long  fight.  The  House 
first  appropriated  $100,- 
000  for  the  helium 
development,  but  Rep- 
resentative Lanham,  of 
Texas,  attempted  to  have  it  increased  to  $400,000.  The  Senate 
approved,  but  in  conference  the  amount  was  cut  to  $2.30,000." 

Both  the  R-38  and  the  Roma  were  bought  by  the  United 
States  Government  so  that  the  lighter-than-air  forces  of  this 
country  would  have  a  flying  start  in  construction  work.  The 
lessons  that  were  to  be  learned  from  them  were  to  be  utilized 
in  the  building  of  rigid  and  semi-rigid  dirigibles  in  America. 
The  Roma's  carrying  capacity  was  100  passengers,  and  her 
cost  approximately  $200,000.  She  was  the  largest  semi- 
rigid ship  ever  built. 

The  effect  of  the  Roma  disaster  on  America's  program  of  air- 
ship development  is  problematical.  "It  is  a  serious  blow," 
declares  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  "but  it  is  not  a  death-blow. 
It  means  simply  that  science  has  not  yet  mastered  this  form  of 
aerial  locomotion." 

"It  would  be  absurd  for  Congress  to  end  all  experiments  with 
lighter-than-air  machines  because  of  the  Roma  accident," 
thinks  the  New  York  World.  In  the  carrying  out  of  experiments, 
however,  believes  the  New  York  Evenittg  World,  "men's  lives 
are  valued  too  lightly."  This  paper  and  all  the  others  which 
we  have  read  remind  us  that  the  use  of  helium  undoubtedly 
would  save  many  lives.  "Why  is  it  not  made  in  quantities 
available  for  large  airships?-'  asks  The  Evening  World.  "No 
statement  on  the  high  cost  and  scarcity  of  helium  gas  will 
excuse  the  use  of  hydrogen  gas  in  the  Roma,"  declares  the  New 
York  Herald.     As  the  New  York  Globe  puts  it: 

"The  progress  of  the  race  must  go  on,  however  many  victims 
are  laid  on  the  sacrificial  altar.  But  we  have  the  right  to  ask 
that  as  few  lives  be  lost  as  possible;  there  should  be  no  more 
such  needless  wholesale  murders  as  in  the  case  of  the  R-38  last 
summer,  or  the  Roma.'' 
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A  COUNTER-ATTACK  ON  CRIME 

IF  WE  ASSUME  that  the  first  function  of  government  is 
the  protection  of  life  and  property,  then  government  is 
failing  in  the  United  States,  particularly  in  all  the  large 
cities,  contends  the  New  York  World.  In  New  York  City, 
declares  this  paper,  "crime  is  no  longer  an  occupation;  it  is  an 
industry,  highly  organized  and  directed  with  extraordinary 
cunning."  But  we  read  in  other  papers  published  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Chicago,  Atlanta,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia, 
St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Kansas  City,  Boston  and  other  large  centers 
that  conditions  in  their  particular  cities  are  almost  on  a  par  with 
those  in  New  York.  As  the  Rochester  Post-E.vj)rcss  sums  up  the 
matter:  "There  is  at  this  moment  a  saturnalia  of  crime  all  over 
the  United  States."  Since  there  is  no  general  or  specific  con- 
tradiction of  the  statement  that  a  "crime  wave"  exists,  except 
from  Police  Commissioner  Enright,  of  New  York,  and  since  it 
is  generally  agreed  that  unemployment,  laxity  in  administering 
punishment,  suspension  of  sentence,  commutation  of  sentence, 
the  parole,  and  loose  laws  permitting  the  sale  and  distribution 
of  firearms  contribute  to  the  causes,  what  is  to  be  done  about  it? 
Certainly,  as  the  Buffalo  Ex  pi-ess  agrees,  "the  protection  of 
society  should  be  the  first  objective,  both  in  making  and 
administering  laws."  As  the  Dayton  News  sees  it,  "only 
the  speeding  up  of  court  action  will  bring  the  crime  wave 
to  a  close,"  and  in  substantial  agreement  with  Governor 
Cox's  paper  are  perhaps  forty  others,  ranging  from  Boston, 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  Seattle,  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles. 

A  glimpse  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation  is  seen  when  we  read 
that  in  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Detroit  and  Philadelphia  com- 
missions have  made  or  are  making  a  survey  on  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  in  their  par- 
ticular city.  This  investigation  includes  the  police,  the  magis- 
trates, the  District  Attorney,  the  Grand  Jury,  the  Coroner,  the 
criminal  bar,  the  courts,  the  jails,  the  parole  system,  the  treat- 
ment of  convicts,  the  bonding  evil,  the  treatment  of  the  untried, 
the  methods  of  detecting  crime,  etc.  It  is  very  thorough,  too. 
In  the  case  of  Cleveland,  which  has  finished  her  survey,  "the 
reports  are  inspiring  and  instructive,  and  should  be  made  the 
model,"    maintains    the    Philadelphia   Evening   Public    Ledger. 
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CAUSE   AND   EFFECT. 
— Alley  in  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 


As  a  result  of  this  survey,  we  are   told  in  the  Cleveland   Plain 
Dealer: 

"No  longer  will  persons  arrested  for  murder  be  arraigned  in 
police  court.  They  will  go  directly  to  the  Grand  Jury  and,  if 
indicted,  be  tried  in  common  pleas  court  where  jurisdiction  lies. 
Within  a  short  time,  it  is  further  announced,  those  arrested  for 
important  robberies,  burglaries,  and  for  other  serious  crimes,  will 
likewise  be  kept  out  of  the  police  court  and  brought  directly 
before  the  Grand  Jury." 

Early  in  the  year  Attorney-General  Daugherty  called  a  con- 
ference in  Albany  of  the  sixty-six  Federal  and  district  attorneys 
of  New  York  State.  Speaker  after  speaker  demanded  greater 
severity  of  punishment,  but  this  procedure,  thinks  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  "would  not  deter  the  criminal;  it  would  merely 
increase  his  fear  of  being  caught,  and  thus  make  him  more 
desperate."  Like  the  large  cities  just  mentioned,  thinks  the 
New  York  Globe,  "what  is  needed  in  New  York  is  a  committee 
to  undertake  a  thorough  investigation."  Better  than  that, 
and  better  than  the  recommendations  for  more  severe  punish- 
ment, thinks  the  New  York  World,  would  be  a  taste  of  "Jersey 
justice." 

"New  Jersey  has  a  simpler  and  more  practical  one  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  criminal  law.  It  is  to  enforce  the  law.  As  an 
illustration  of  how  it  works,  George  Gares,  who  murdered  a 
five-vear-old  girl  in  New  Brunswick  December  22,  was  arrested 
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OFT  IN   THE  STILLY  NIGHT." 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


within  two  days,  promptly  indicted,  brought  to  trial  in  the 
Supreme  Court  at  New  Brunswick,  January  4,  found  guilty  by 
the  jury  January  5,  and  immediately  arraigned  and  sentenced 
to  die  in  the  electric  chair  at  Trenton  in  the  week  ending  February 
6.  This  is  not  an  exceptional  instance  of  the  swiftness  of  Jersey 
justice     It  is  in  striking  contrast  with  New  York's  methods." 

In  Michigan,  reports  the  Grand  Rapids  Herald,  legislators  are 
discussing  the  probability  of  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature 
to  deal  with  the  same  matters  which  Cleveland  took  up  in  her 
survey.  "For  the  crime  wave  has  not  left  Michigan  immune,"' 
we  are  told.  The  Herald  would  have  Michigan  make  punishment- 
of  a  crime  swift  and  certain:     "The  sooner  the  criminal  world  is/ 
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notified  that  Michigan  is  through  compromising  with  crime,  the 
less  crime  there  will  be."  '"In  Michigan  one  paroled  man  oul 
of  fifteen  commits  a  crime  wit  bin  a  year,"  says  this  paper.  So, 
it  concludes,  "ii  is  time  to  tighten  up  the  screws;  ii  is  .time  be 
quit  experimenting  in  mollycoddle  sociology." 

The  nation's  capital  witnessed  an  increase  of  nearly  13  per 
cent,  in  crime  last  year,  is  the  startling  information  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record.  The  Springfield  Republican  reports  an 
increase  in  payroll  robberies,  in  which  a  certain  class  of  desperate 
criminal  specializes.  The  Boston  police  commissioner  tells 
us  that  in  some  kinds  of  crime  there  was  an  increase  of  :><K) 
per  cent,  last  year.  Nine  thousand  murders  in  the  United 
States  last  year  convince  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  that  "murder 
has  become  a  trade."     Moreover  "this  red  business  is  going  to 
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WE  REALLY  SHOULD   REMEMBER    TO  MAKE   A  MEMO- 
RANDUM TO   DO  SOMETHING    ABOUT  THIS   SOME   DAY. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 


go  right  on  until  the  law  is  enforced  as  it  should  he  enforced 
and  this  can  only  be  done  by  cleaning  up  politics  in  every  city.*' 
In  Indiana,  we  are  told  by  the  Indianapolis  Star,  there  was 
held  recently  a  State  conference  of  prosecutors,  sheriffs,  and 
other  law  enforcement  officials  to  "exchange  ideas  relative  to 
suppressing  and  punishing  crime."  So  successful  was  the 
conference,  it  appears,  that  it  probably  will  be  made  an  annual 
affair.  In  Chicago,  notes  the  Ohio  Slate  Journal  (Columbus), 
the  Chicago  Crime  Commission  has  directed  public  attention 
to  those  lawyers  who  specialize  in  helping  thugs  and  criminals 
defeat  the  law,  as  the  New  York  Globe  did  in  the  metropolis. 
As  we  read  in  the  Ohio  paper: 

"The  Chicago  commission  has  studied  the  police  department 
and  pointed  out  weaknesses  from  which  criminals  profited.  It 
studied  city  politics  and  pointed  out  situations  that  were  of 
large  advantage  to  the  criminal.  It  studied  couii  procedure 
and  pointed  out  customs  and  practises  that  operated  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  public  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  thug 
and  murderer.  Now  it  points  to  the  lawyers  who  appear  to 
practise  solely  for  the  advantage  of  the  crooks.  It  invites  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  these  people  and  calls  on  the  court  and 
the  bar  association  to  bring  them  to  account. 

"It  is  no  secret  to  those  who  know  life  about  cities  that  pro- 
fessional crooks  know  what  lawyers  to  call  on  when  in  trouble. 
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THE  EVIL  AND  THE  CURE. 

— Walil  in  the  Sacramento  lire. 


It  is  known  that  some  lawyers  devote  much  of  their  time  to  look- 
ing after  the  interests  of  professional  crooks,  even  to  the  point 
where  they  are  almost  if  not  actually  guilty  of  obstructing 
justice.      They  do  not  seek  justice  and  do  not  want  a  fair  trial. 

Their  sole  purpose  is  to  beat  the  law 

"It  would  be  well  for  the  public  to  get  the  names  of  these 
legal  allies  of  criminals." 

Other  suggestions  for  stopping  the  crime  wave  are  submitted 
by  various  papers.     In  the  opinion  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Post, 

"prohibiting  the  private  manufacture  of  concealed  firearms, 
except  for  the  police."  is  one  method,  "since  99  per  cent,  of 
Chicago's  crimes  were  committed  with  revolvers."  In  this  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  the  Brooklyn  Citizen,  and  a  dozen  other 
papers  agree.  The  Boston  Post,  which  declares  that  "an  armed 
robber  is  a  murderer  at  heart,  ready  and  willing  to  kill  if  neces- 
sary," would  have  him  suffer  the  death  penalty,  if  caught. 
The  Seattle  Times  is  for  solitary  confinement  for  life  for  the 
crime  of  murder;  "there  is  something  blood-chilling  in  the  very 
suggestion  of  solitary  confinement  for  a  long  period  of  years," 
remarks  this  paper.  Another  deterrent  of  crime,  recommended 
by  the  New  York  Telegram,  is  "imprisonment  for  life  for  any 
highwayman  or  burglar  found   to   lie  armed  with  a    revolver." 

"But  the  first,  the  greatest,  the  indispensable  deterrent  is 
certainty  of  punishment,"  asserts  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
"The  whole  system  of  criminal  administration  needs  to  be 
revised,"  contends  tin'  Chicago  Journal;  "a  coherent,  orderly 
method  of  handling  crimes  must  be  worked  out."  "The  pen- 
alt  ies  provided  by  the  Law  are  severe  enough."  believes  the 
Indianapolis  News,  "the  trouble  is  that  they  are  not  imposed." 

"Certainly  something  will  have  to  be  done  to  check  crime, 
which  is  rapidly  developing  into  an  industry  nation-wide  in 
scope,"  declares  the  Los  Angeles  Express.  In  this  paper's 
opinion  — 

"Every  citizen  of  the  country  should  bo  required  to  register 
for  definite  identification.  Let  every  one  carry  a  registration 
card  under  a  uniform  law  operative  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
In  the  case  of  aliens,  in  particular,  registration  for  identification 
is  desirable,  but  it  should  be  universal  to  accomplish  its  purpose. 
That  would  impose  no  greater  inconvenience  on  the  citizen  than 
earing  for  his  automobile  registration.  Whatever  objection 
might  be  urged  on  personal  grounds  would  be  overbalanced  by 
the  public  need  of  greater  protection  from  crime." 
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OPENING  THE  SHIP  SUBSIDY  FIGHT 

NOBODY  EVER  PUT  OUT  TO  SEA  in  a  boat  when  he 
could  make  a  better  living  on  shore,  remarks  Professor 
Van  Loon.  Thus  the  Vikings  became  sea  pirates  because 
there  was  no  opportunity  for  a  young  man  to  get  very  far  ahead 
by  agriculture  in  the  land  of  rocks  and  snow,  and  the  English 
became  a  great  sea-trafficking  people  because  they  had  to. 
This  interesting  historical  observation  has  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  controversy  in  Congress  over  ship  subsidy.  We  Americans, 
remarks  Mark  Sullivan  in  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  "are  not  naturally  a  shipping  nation." 
"With  our  great  natural  resources  in  land,  in  mines  and  other- 
wise, the  tendency  will  always  be  to  use  our  man-power  and  our 
money  in  developing  them,"  continues  Mr.  Sullivan;  "we  could 
only  become  a  great  mercantile  shipping  nation  by  a  prodigious 
effort  accompanied  by  large  government  subsidies."  Right  here 
opinion  divides.  Advocates  of  subsidy  contend  that  we  must 
have  enough  ships  to  take  care  of  all  our  businesses  when  world 
trade  revives,  that  we  need  our  own  shipping  as  much  as  a 
department  store  needs  its  own  delivery  wagons,  that  when 
business  is  brisk  ships  of  rival  nations  are  going  to  slight  our 
goods.  The  other  people  say  that  it  is  much  better  to  leave  the 
mercantile  shipping  business  to  the  nations  which  can  do  it 
most  economically  and  most  efficiently,  and  that  we  should 
concentrate  on  our  internal  development  and  let  Great  Britain 
or  anybody  else  with  proper  facilities  take  care  of  ocean  trans- 
portation. Thus  the  argument  for  and  against  the  subsidy  takes 
shape  in  the  columns  of  the  press  and  thus  they  an-  likely  to 
take  shape  in  Congress  as  our  Senators  and  Representatives 
debate  the  subsidy  propositions  laid  before  them.  Traditionally 
the  Democrats,  correspondents  note,  are  opposed  to  ship  sub- 
sidy. Moreover,  in  a  very  general  way  a  subsidy  for  the  mer- 
chant marine  is  looked  on  with  more  favor  on  our  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  seaboard  than  it  is  in  the  interior.  Even  a  child, 
remarks  the  Newark  News,  can  see  that  the  subsidy  program 
favored  by  the  Administration  and  the  Shipping  Board  "'is 
loaded  with  political  dynamite."  Advocates  of  the  program 
speak  of  it  as  "remuneration"  and  a  "stabilization"  fund. 
But  that,  remarks  a  correspondent,  "isn't  going  to  prevent 
many  Democrats  and  many  Republicans  as  well  from  calling  it 
by  the  old  name  of  subsidy  and  hurling  bricks  at  it." 

The  all-important  fact  to-day,  in  the  opinion  of  advocates  of 
a  ship  subsidy,  is  the  existence  of  a  huge  fleet  built  at  great 
expense  and  mostly  owned  by  the  Government,  which  no  one 
now  seems  to  want  to  operate,  at  a  time  when  our  competitor 
nations  are  rapidly  regaining  their  former  share  of  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  world.  As  a  member  of  the  Shipping  Board  said  at 
a  recent  dinner  in  Xew  York: 

"It  is  a  plain  business  proposition.  We  have  the  ships;  the 
investment  is  there.  That  is  the  central  fact  around  which  all 
other  propositions  must  revolve.  We  have  the  power  at  com- 
paratively moderate  cost  to  make  those  ships  a  valuable  asset. 
If  the  millions  of  dollars  which  the  public  operation  of  these 
ships  even  now  is  causing  to  be  spent — much  of  it  in  caring  for 
tied-up  ships  which  are  steadily  decreasing  in  value — could 
be  dive  ed  to  the  direct  assistance  of  these  same  ships,  the 
net  result  would  be  no  real  increase  in  the  public  cost,  but  the 
creation  and  maintenance  of  a  privately  owned  merchant 
marine  which  would  be  of  inestimable  value  in  supporting 
permanently  the  prosperity  of  this  country — a  giant  industry 
of  nation-wide  influence  in  time  of  peace,  a  naval  auxiliary  of 
measureless  value  in  time  of  war.   .   .   ." 

While  "no  political  party  or  faction  would  seriously  propose 
that  our  factories  and  all  our  farm-  should  operate  on  a  basis 
of  unqualified  free  trade"  that,  write-  a  flipping  man  in  the 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  "is  what,  for  sixty  years,  has  been 
enforced  ux)on  our  overseas  shipping  industries."  The  Buffalo 
Express  quotes  an  unnamed  speaker  at  a  shipping  man's  ban- 


quet in  New  York,  who  puts  the  same  argument  in  these  vigorous 
sentences: 

"  For  more  than  sixty  years  we  have  left  the  ocean  shipowners 
and  seamen  unprotected.  Our  Government  has  given  the 
Kansas  farmer  a  tariff  wall  against  the  corn  and  wheat  and  hogs 
of  Canada,  whose  wages  and  living  conditions  are  nearest  to 
our  own,  and  at  the  same  time  our  Government  has  forced  the 
shipowners  and  seamen  of  New  England  and  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  and  Washington  and  California  to  compete  un- 
aided and  alone  against  the  cheap  wages,  the  bounties  and  the 
subsidies  of  all  the  world." 

Chairman  Lasker  of  the  Shipping  Board  brings  up  the  prece- 
dent of  the  railroads  in  arguing  for  a  subsidy,  in  an  article  in 
The  National  Marine: 

"The  great  empire  of  the  United  States  never  could  have 
been  conquered  unless  aid  had  been  given  American  railroads 
in  such  measure  as  man  never  dreamed  of  aid  being  given  enter- 
prise. The  States  and  the  Nation  showered  upon  the  railroads 
inestimable  natural  wealth  to  make  their  building  possible  and 
their  operation  possible  while  trade  was  being  built  up. 

"As  important  as  the  railroads  were  in  the  wrestling  of  the 
empire,  so  now,  in  the  cycle  of  events,  transportation  on  the 
sea  becomes  a  paramount  issue  of  the  day,  unless  American 
statesmanship  is  bankrupt  and  American  vision  blind." 

These  arguments  seem  convincing  enough  to  papers  like  the 
Boston  News  Bureau,  Boston  Post,  New  York  Commercial, 
Albany  Knickerbocker  Press,  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger, 
and  Washington  Post,  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  and  Seattle  Times,  on  the  Pacific. 

But  the  plain  fact,  declares  Mr.  S.  G.  Riggs  in  The  Annalist, 
"is  that  the  great  body  of  Middle  West  public  opinion  is  not 
'ship-minded'  and  scarcely  cares."  A  representative  Middle 
Western  paper,  the  Detroit  News,  declares  that  the  people  are 
against  a  subsidy  "because  no  subsidy  proposal  has  ever  been 
framed  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people."  Instead  of  subsidizing 
private  owners,  the  Detroit  editor  would  prefer  to  have  our 
Government  run  its  own  ships,  even  if  at  a  loss,  to  develop 
American  foreign  trade,  and  the  Louisville  Post  reaches  the  same 
conclusion.  A  Middle  Western  farm  paper,  Farm,  Stock  and 
Home  (Minneapolis),  is  convinced  that  "if  it  is  more  economical 
to  carry  our  goods  in  ships  of  other  nations,  then  it  is  contrary 
to  good  business  principles  to  tax  the  people  of  this  country  in 
order  to  provide  ships  to  handle  our  commerce." 

Nor  is  the  opposition  confined  to  the  interior.  Such  seaport 
dailies  as  the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot,  Philadelphia  Record, 
and  New  York  World  argue  vigorously  against  the  ship  subsidy 
as  the  remedy  for  the  present  troubles  of  our  merchant  marine. 
And  it  is  interesting  to  find  such  a  maritime  trade  journal  as  the 
Nautical  Gazette,  (New  York)  coming  out  with  this  practical 
argument  against  subsidization: 

"The  great  objection  to  all  schemes  of  Government  aid  to 
shipping  is  that  they  take  away  the  incentive  that  ship  operators 
are  now  under  to  run  their  vessels  as  economically  as  possible 
and  to  reduce  the  margin  of  disadvantage  they  are  laboring 
under.  Not  only  do  subsidies  make  for  inefficiency,  but  they 
also  frequently  lead  to  corruption  and  graft." 


Since  complaint  has  been  made  "that  those  who  oppose  ship 
subsidies  do  not  afford  constructive  suggestions"  for  improving 
shipping  conditions,  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  begs 
to  offer  these  suggestions: 

"1.  Develop  our  export  trade,  which  has  declined  50  per 
cent,  in  the  past  year. 

"2.  Insist  upon  equitable  treatment  for  our  ships  In  foreign 
ports. 

"3.  Dispose  of  our  effective  tonnage  as  soon  as  possible  by 
selling  it  to  any  buyer  who  will  take  and  pay  for  it. 

"4.  Give  our  shipowners  a  fair  chance  to  succeed  by  reducing 
legislative  restrictions  (including  the  La  Follette  law)  to  llic 
minimum,  and  granting  them  the  natural  liberty  of  obtaining 
-hips,  supplies  and  labor  wherever  they  can  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage." 
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A  DESPERATE  SITUATION. 

—  De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 
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HIS  GOATS! 

— Cassel  in  the  New  York  Evening  World. 


"IT'S   HIS  TURN    NOW. 
-Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service. 


WH/.  1  NEVER 
DREAMED 

OF  SUCH     i 
AlTKtH&V 


OLD  MOTHER  HUBBARD  WENT  To   THE  CUPBOARD, 
KNOWING   FILL   WELL   THE    CUPBOARD   WAS   BARE. 

«— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


■ 


NOW   HE   KNOWS    WHAT   TIIK    TRENCHES 
AND  NO  MAN'S  LAND  WERE   LIKE. 

— Bushnell  for  the  Central  Press  Association. 


THE   ONLY    DETAIL   LACKING    is  THE  COW. 

— Thomas  in  the  Detroit  Xeirs. 


COMIC    ASPECTS   OF   THE    BONUS   PUZZLE. 
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We  wish  Hollywouldn't. — Dallas  Ni  ws. 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 

The  rising  generation  is  too  fond  of  sitting. — Asheville  Times. 


The  Russian  muzhik  is  about  played  out. — Greenville  (S.  C.) 
Piedmont. 


Communism  is  sound,  says  Lenin. 
ginian-Pilot. 


And  fury. — Norfolk  Vir- 


Usually,  the  half  that  has  not  been  told  is  the  better  half. — 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

Senator  Lodge  may  now  take  a  squint  down  the  muzzle  end 
of  a  reservation. — Dallas  Ni 

German  finance  has  made  itself  one  of  those  paper  suits,  and 
can  not  get  out  of  it. — Boston  Herald. 

The  pax  got  us  out  of  the  trenches,  but  the  tax  has  kept  us 
digging  ever  since. — Columbia  Record. 

Once  the  doughboy  gets  his  bonus,  he  can  spend  his  life  dig- 
ging up  taxes  to  help  pay  for  it. — Toronto  Star. 

How  would  Alcohollywood  do  for  a  name  for  the  Los  Angeles 
rnovie  suburb? — Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger. 

Disarmament  of  opposition  to  the  treaties. in  the  Senate  is  the 
next  item  on  the  agenda. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

We  hope  that  Senator  Pepper  of  Pennsylvania  will  keep  out  of 
the  public  eye  as  much  as  possible. — St.  J<>si  ph  Gazette. 

The  bandit  industry  has  about  reached  the  point  where  it  is 
ready  for  unions  and,  we  hope,  strikes. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

If  absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder.  Ireland  should  be 
quite  a  peace-loving  nation  by  this  time. — Nashville  T(  nncssean. 

An  orator  says  not  one  man  in  tin  can  think  on  hi-  feet.  He 
may  be  right,  at  that.  But  why  drag  in  the  words  "on  his  feet"? 
— Colorado  Springs  Gazette. 

The  next  generation 'belongs  to  the  farmer  if  he  holds  the  bal- 
ance of  power  as  long  ;i-  be  held  tin-  bag. — N(  w  Britain  Hi  raid. 

Keynote  inquiry  of  the  agricultural  conference:  How  are  you 
going  to  keep  'em  down  on  the  farm  when  everybody's  down  on 
the  farmer? — Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 

Yorx<.  John  D.  say-  it  is  hard  to  give  away  millions.  He  ought 
to  have  taken  a  short  course  of  instruction  from  the  United 
stale-  shipping  Board. — New  York  Tribune. 

[t's  easier  for  a  rich  man  to  go  through  a  camel's  eye  than  for 
a  paragrapher  to  put  over  one 
The  Digest  will  quote. — Pueblo 

Star  Jo  urn al. 

Britain's  Pacific  possessions 

are  about  the  only  on<  -  -he 
has  that  stay  that  way. — 
Oakland  Tribum . 

Voliva  says  the  sky  is  a 
dome  of  solid  material.  It  is 
evident  that  the  dome-  of  solid 
material    are    not    confined    to 

the  sky.  Wilbur.—  Marion  Star. 

A  Dartmouth  professor  has 
discovered   a   blue  caterpillar. 

We  i bought  the  Volstead  Act 
st opt  this  sort  of  thing. — Boston 
Shot    and    Leather    Reporter. 

There  is  one  thing  to  be 
-aid  for  the  movie  people: 
you  never  hear  them  com- 
plaining that  they  are  forced 
to  exist  on  a  starvation  wage. 

Morion   Star. 

It  (iompers  is  looking  for 
new  worlds'  to  conquer  he 
should  establish  union  hours 
tor  housewives,  doctors  and 
poker  players. — Boston  Shot 
ot,d  Li  niln r  Reporter. 
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THE   NIGHTMARE. 

— Williams  in  the  Now   York  Evening  Journal. 


The  man  with  a  burning  ambition  is  seldom  fired. —  Baltimore 

Sun. 

Home,  to  the  small  boy,  is  merely  a  filling  station. — Hartford 
Times. 

Isn't  it  funny  how  human  geese  will  fall  for  a  quack? — Ashe- 
ville  Times. 

When  it  comes  to  exclusion,  why  does  California  stop  at  the 
Japs? — Wall  Street  Journal. 

Our  observation  is  that  when  a  flip  young  jirl  gets  flipper,  she 
becomes  a  flapper. — Dallas  News. 

Hard  for  these  American  ship-owners  to  believe  that  the 
anchor  stands  for  hope. — Boston  Herald. 

Lenin  may  not  be  as  red  as  he  was,  but  he  is  still  far  from  being 
the  pink  of  perfection. — Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 

And  so  Europe  can't  understand  our  Senate.  Well,  that  ap- 
pears to  make  it  unanimous. — Bridgeport  Star. 

When  folks  get  to  talking  to,  instead  of  about,  each  other  you 
can  always  expect  a  better  community. — Kirksville  Express. 

We  are  told  that  the  modern  dance  is  wonderful  exercise.  The 
reformers  certainly  are  exercised  about  it. — Arkansas  Gazette. 

And  now  it  is  proposed  to  purify  the  Hollywood  "movie" 
colony  by  transferring  it  to  New  York! — Kansas  City  Times. 

If  there  were  not  such  a  pie-line  in  Washington,  perhaps  there 
wouldn't  be  such  a  bread-line  in  New  York. — Columbia  Record. 

Since  Secretary  Mellon  will  permit  the  payment  of  income 
taxes  in  Victory  notes,  all  that  remains  now  is  to  get  the  Victory 
notcs. — Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  expected,  we  suppose,  to  create  some  en- 
thusiasm by  his  visit  to  India,  but  not  a  riot. — Columbia  Record. 

It  must  be  a  great  consolation  to  China  to  know  that  all  of  her 
despoilers  will  have  an  equal  chance  hereafter. — Wa'terbury 
Democrat. 

Russia  would  be  better  off  if  the  freedom  of  the  press  were 
directed  towards  the  printings  of  news  instead  of  rubles. — 
Columbia  Record. 

A  Western  judge  holds  the  Volstead  act  to  be  inconsistent  and 

ambiguous.  Well,  if  it's  am- 
biguous, how  do  we  know  it  is 
inconsistent? — Pittsburgh  Sun. 

Every  once  in  a  while  the 
water-wagon  perceptibly  skids 
in  the  wet  places. — Columbia 
Record. 

"It  is  said  a  Bolshevist  in 
Russia  is  in  prison  for  counter- 
feiting." Evidently  not  room 
for  him  in  the  lunatic  asylum. 
— Detroit  Journal. 

"Hands  across  the  sea"  is  a 
beautiful  idea,  but  practically 
it  depends  a  good  deal  on  what 
each  nation  hands  across. — 
Yankton  Press  and  Dakolan. 

The  new  income-tax  blanks 
are  easier  to  fill  out  than  the 
old  ones,  but  it  is  still  as  hard 
as  ever  to  fill  out  the  checks  to 
accompany  them.  —  Nashville 
Southern  Lumberman. 

Herbert  Hoover  warns  of 
an  impending  coal  strike;  but, 
in  comparison  with  all  our 
other  troubles,  that  is  only 
a  miner  matter.  —  Nashville 
So i/thcrn  Lumberman. 
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FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA  AND  GENOA 


in  in  ii  .urn  iii^i. 


COUNTRIES  dominated  by 
the  soundest  economic 
sense  will  cast  the  decid- 
ing vote  at  Genoa,  according  to 
some  Prague  newspapers,  which 
are  not  so  certain  of  the  dato  of 
this  meeting  to  set  Europe  right. 
[f  it  docs  lake  place,  remarks 
the  Gazette  de  Prague,  rather  enig- 
matically, it  will  be  in  a  greater 
or  .less  degree,  according  to  its 
success,  the  starting-point  of 
Europe's  rebuilding.  As  the  rela- 
tions between  England  and  France 
are  considered  by  many  Czecho- 
slovak editors  as  the  pivot  on 
which  the  conference  turns,  it  is 
interesting  to  hear  their  comment 
that  the  root  causes  of  the  fric- 
tion between  France  and  England 
are  in  France  the  reparations, 
and  in  England  industrial  depres- 
sion and  unemployment.  The 
stability  of  the  New  Europe,  they 
aver,  depends  largely  on  concord 
between  Britain  and  France,  so 
the  Narodrd  Listy  finds  it  useful 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that — 


"The  great  majority  of  the 
French  desire  to  keep  England's 
friendship,  even  at  the  cost  of 
some  sacrifices.  Yet  in  France 
there  are  other  voices  heard  which 
'do  not  fear  isolation.'  Similarly 
in  England  there  is  a  strong  sec- 
tion in  favor  of  an  Anglo-French 
alliance.  But  the  pro-German  lib- 
eral group  is  very  influential  and 

might  bring  about  a  change  that  would  result  in  the  isolation 
of  France.  There  remain  two  alternatives  for  France:  either 
she  may  come  to  an  agreement  with  Germany;  or,  she  may 
exact  on  her  own  account  the  execution  of  the  Peace 
Treaty.  To  undertake  alone  and  without  her  allies  the 
occupation  of  the  Rhineland  would  naturally  drive  Germany 
into  the  arms  of  Soviet  Russia,  or  under  more  favorable  condi- 
tions, info  the  arms  of  England.  The  Xew  Europe,  which  was 
created  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  must  in  its  own  interest 
prevent  such  extreme  eventualities.  The  Anglo-French  en- 
tente has  always  been  and  continues  the  indispensable  authority 
for  the  New  Europe,  altho  this  fact  has  not  been  formally 
confirmed  by  a  treaty  of  alliance." 

This  opinion  is  also  uttered  in  the  most  categoric  tone  by  the 
Ceskoslovenska  Republika,  which  adds  that  "the  war  that  was 
won  in  common  and  tlio  peace  that  was  created  in  common, 
constitute  the  mighty  obligation  of  a  common  procedure  in 
the  near  future,"  for  "Europe  would  fall  prey  to  permanent 
chaos  if  the  two  great  Powers  did  not  overcome  momentary 
discord."  The  necessity  for  an  accord  between  Britain  and 
France  is  keenly  realized  by  the  Narodni  Politika,  which  says 
that  economic  developments,  through  the  operation  of  natural 
laws,  will  make  ".an  economic  and  political  entente  between 
France  and  England  inevitable."  This  newspaper  is  concerned 
because  of  Czecho-Slovakia's  relationship  to  France,  df  which 


it  has  no  fears,  because  both  the 
former  premier  and  the  present 
"are  equally  tried  friends  of  the 
Czecho-Slovak nation  and  state." 
Again,  happy  augury  for  Anglo- 
French  relations  is  read  in  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Poincare  by  the 
Pravo  Li'lu,  which  reminds  us 
that  he  has  always  been  a  friend 
of  England,  and  predicts  that 
in  his  present  position  as  Pre- 
mier he  will  be  able  to  save 
France  from  becoming  isolated  in 
Europe.  The  Poincare  govern- 
ment will  not  devote  itself  fool- 
ishly to  extreme  nationalism,  for 
the  more  radical  and  the  more 
obstinate  it  should  be  "the  more 
it  would  sap  the  ground  under 
its  feet  and  prepare  the  way  for 
the  more  reasonable  Left  which 
has  been  for  a  long  time  in 
formation  against  the  National 
Bloc."     We  read  then: 


"It  is  not  beyond  the  range  of 
possibility  that  the  Genoa  con- 
ference may  bring  about  an  even 
more  acute  crisis  than  the  pres- 
ent Anglo-French  misunderstand- 
ing, because  the  political  and 
economic  forces  of  the  capitalist 
and  bourgeois  elements  in  various 
states  are  bound  to  raise  their 
heads  at  Genoa.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  they  can  be  thrust 
aside  by  the  simple  preaching  of 
formulas  on  peace  and  the  settle- 
ment of  Europe.  The  after-war 
travail  in  which  Europe  is  lying 
will  be  the  cause  of  cries  from  the  Socialist  and  democratic 
masses  in  all  countries  that  are  torn  with  economic  and  political 
unrest." 

The  Prague  Tribuna  believes  that  there  will  be  a  line  of 
separation  at  Genoa  between  those  who  are  earnestly  seeking 
the  restoration  of  Europe  and  those  who  are  more  interested  in 
conducting  a  personal  policy  of  opposition.  C/.echo-Slovakia. 
"whose  importance  must  not  be  underestimated."  may  find 
herself  obliged  to  choose  between  one  and  the  other  of  these 
sections  of  opinion,  and  this  daily  adds: 

"The  Germans  are  making  a  great  mistake  if  they  believe  they 
can  create  at  Genoa  a  pro-German  bloc  directed  by  England, 
and  an  anti-German  bloc  under  orders  of  Poincare.  In  all 
probability  there  will  be  two  blocs  of  unequal  weight  at  Genoa. 
The  first  will  be  made  up  of  England  and  of  those  who  do  not 
wish  to  threaten  Europe  with  catastrophe  in  Germany.  The 
second  will  consist  of  France,  somewhat  isolated,  but  maneuver- 
ing a  policy  of  the  iron  hand  and  of  the  'Old  Tiger.'  This  is 
why  the  fall  of  Mr.  Briand  has  a  considerable  influence  on 
('/.echo-Slovakia's  foreign  procedure,  since  its  French  relations 
must  be  harmonized  with  the  new  turn  in  events.  Czecho- 
slovakia's Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Benes,  spoke  recently  of  "English 
travels,1  by  which  he  meant  the  political  policy  dominated  by 
indispensable  economic  needs.  It  is  now  time  to  apply  this 
method,  and  Czecho-Slovakia  will  not  gain  less  in  giving  ad- 
hesion to  Britain's  policy  than  she  loses  with  France,  who  is 


EVOLUTION  OP  THE   DOVE   HATCHED   AT 
VERSAILLES. 

— The  Bystander  (London). 
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preparing  an  offensive  against  Germany,  and  in  consequence  an 
offensive  against  the  rapid  consolidation  of  Central  Europe. 
It  is  not  a  petty  question  whether  Czecho-Slovakia  shall  attach 
itself  to  this  or  that  bloc  at  Genoa,  even  if  we  do  not  argue 
that  the  decision  of  Czecho-Slovakia  is  of  importance  to  all 
Europe.     The  fact  is  that  Czecho-Slovakia  carries  great  weight 


A  GERMAN  JIBE   AT   FRANCE. 

How  France  prefigures  the  United  States  of  Europe. 

— Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 


in  the  Little  Entente  and  from  the  economic  view  is  its  member 
of  prime  importance.  The  Little  Entente  is  little  only  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  composed  of  the  smaller  states.  In  fact,  it  is 
not  without  high  prestige  in  Europe." 

As  a  climax  to  the  foregoing  Prague  press  comment,  we  have 
an  official  Czecho-Slovak  utterance  by  Prime  Minister  Benes, 
who- is  quoted  in  the  London  Observer  as  saying  in  part : 

"We  are  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  period  in  post-war  diplo- 
macy in  which  the  armistice  atmosphere,  with  its  two-camp 
division,  is  to  give  way  to  a  more  normal  one.  Germany  and 
Russia  are  to  be  reabsorbed  into  the  European  system.  It  is  a 
step  of  such  importance  which  will  mean  so  much  to  Europe  for 
good  or  bad  that  I  am  anxious  no  tactical  mistake  should  jeopar- 
dize its  success. 

"It  is  a  question  of  method.  Take  Russia,  on  which  we  in 
('/echo-Slovakia  may  claim  first-hand  knowledge.  There  is  a 
Czecho-Slovak  mission  in  Moscow  and  a  Soviet  mission  in 
Prague.  We  have  repatriated  50,000  Czechs  from  Russia.  We 
have  been  trading  with  Russia  for  a  year  and  a  half.  We  are 
now  negotiating  a  commercial  agreement  with  Russia  designed 
to  regularize  trade  relations  thus  empiric<i,ly  built  up.  We 
know  Russia,  and  we  are  convinced  that  general  European 
relations  with  Russia  can  he  reestablished.   .   .  . 

"Russia's  signature  to  a  new  agreement  or  treaty  will  not 
necessarily  lead  to  anything.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  work 
with  the  Russians  and  give  everything  to  Russia  without  any 
immediate  hope  of  return.  And  we  have  to  do  it  carefully  and 
step  by  step. 

"I  can  not  conceal  my  fear  that,  failing  an  agreement  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  no  general  European  scheme  can  suc- 
ceed either  in  its  Russian  or  in  its  German  aspect.  There  can  be 
no  revival  of  trade  so  long  as  the  question  of  reparations  is  unset- 
tled, first  between  Britain  and  Prance,  then  between  them  and 
Germany. 

"H't  he  Genoa  conference  is  precluded  from  discussion  on  repa- 
rations it  seems  to  me  that  it  will  start  under  a  serious  handicap. 
I  wish  that  the  Genoa  program  could  be  clearly  thought  out  in 
advance  from  all  these  points  of  view  in  order  to  guard  against 
possible  failure." 


IRELAND'S  "IMMEDIATE  DUTY" 

IF  THE  IRISH  PEOPLE  FAIL  to  trust  and  support  the 
Provisional  Government  of  Ireland,  which  is  "of  their  own, 
bone  of  their  bone,  flesh  of  their  flesh,"  the  Government 
will  fail,  and  the  Irish  people  will  be  the  "losers  and  sufferers," 
says  the  Tuam  Herald,  which  points  out  that  the  whole  future 
of  the  country  depends  on  the  work  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment now  and  during  the  next  few  months.  That  is  why  this 
Galway  county  daily  indicates  as  the  immediate  duty  of  the 
Irish  people  that  they  give  complete  adherence  to  the  body  of 
men  "almost  all  of  them  unaccustomed  to  public  life  and  its 
responsibility"  who  "without  a  revolution"  have  taken  com- 
plete control  of  the  whole  machinery  of  government.  The 
auspices  of  the  new  era  are  described  as  favorable  tho 
regret  is  exprest  for  sundry  grave  disorders  which,  "considering 
the  aggravation  of  recent  events,"  might  be  "more  common  and 
more  frequent."  Of  Irish  labor  troubles,  which  are  "springing 
up  in  so  many  quarters,  and  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  hard- 
hit  and  almost  bankrupt  railways,"  this  newspaper  observes: 

"They  are  fast  ruining  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  the  coun- 
try, its  main  transport,  and  they  are  c/ippling  the  main  occupa- 
tion of  the  people  and  hurting  the  large  farming  population. 
It  is  curious  such  differences  should  arise  here  in  so  intense  a 
form  when  they  do  not  happen  to  occur  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  in  England  and  even  Scotland.  There 
a  settlement  was  arrived  at  and  abided  by  faithfully,  and  things 
worked  harmoniously.  ...  It  would  seem  that  there  must  be 
some  forces  at  work  in  Ireland  which  are  not  allowed  to  have 
any  influence  or  control  in  other  countries  and  which,  for 
their  own  vile  purposes,  are  using  the  unfortunate,  too  easily 


'THERE'S  A  LONG,  LONG  TRAIL  A-WINDING— " 

The  Public:  "I  hope  that  Genoa  will  be  the  last  stop  in  the  way 
to  peace." 

Diit.omat:  "Oh,  no,  after  that  we  visit  another  place." 
The  Public:  I  know  the  place  I'd  like  to  send  you  to." 

— II  1,20  (Florence). 


led  Irishmen  as  mere  pawns  in  their  wily  game.  We  hope  that 
it  is  not  so,  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  settlement  can 
l>e  made  and  kept  in  every  other  country  by  its  railway  men  and 
not  made  and  kept  in  Ireland.  Here  the  same  class  of  men 
should  be  equally  sensible  and  patriotic." 
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A  GERMAN  "DREAM"  OF  INVADING  RUSSIA         A  NEW  ZEALAND  HAIL  TO  PIONEERS 


MILITARY  INTERVENTION  in  Russia  by  German 
monarchists,  w ho  expect  to  find  general  support  among 
the  western  European  countries,  is  discust  in  a  Berlin 
evening  newspaper  by  General  Hoffmann  of  Brest-Litovsk  fame, 
and  excites  sharp  ridicule  in  some  sections  of  the  German  press. 
Thus  Vorivaerts,  the  organ  o*'  the  German  Socialists,  lampoons  the 
author  as  a  man  whom  time  has  taught  nothing,  and  wonders 
how  any  man  in  his  senses  could  believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  real 
war  being  staged  at  this  day  on  the  frontiers  of  Eastern  Europe. 
However,  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  avers 
that  "the  dream  of  General  Hoffmann  and  those  who  think  with 
him  is  at  least  a  waking  dream."  Among  Germans  of  this  trend 
of  thought  we  are  told  that  General  Ludendorff  "takes  a  great 
interest  in  the  project,  tho  he  has 
not  so  far  exprest  himself  publicly  on 
the  subject."  General  Hoffmann's 
article,  it  is  further  stated,  indicates 
that  the  Germans  of  his  persuasion 
believe  they  can  "raise  troops  and 
officers  with  the  assistance  of  emigre 
Russians,  and  the  late  enemies  of 
Germany  will  lend  their  industrial 
resources  and  moral  support  for  the 
equipment  of  the  armies."  But  men 
are  not  to  be  asked  for  from  Ger- 
many's late  enemies,  we  are  advised 
by  the  Times  correspondent,  who 
proceeds : 


A  NOTE  OF  PESSIMISM  is  sounded  in  the  New  Zealand 
Government's  warning,  issued  in  London  for  Brili>li 
emigrants  whose  faces  are  Bel  toward  that  dominion, 
and  its  various  newspapers  object  to  the  spreading  of  so  much 
gloom,  altho  they  admit  that  New  Zealand  had  felt  the 
after-war  depression  in  common  with  all  other  countries.  Yel 
this  is  no  reason  why  the  Government  should  scare  immigrants 
away,  says  the  Auckland  Weekly  News,  which  calls  New  Zealand 
"of  all  the  British  possessions  the  safest  for  the  immigrant,  the 
easiest  of  development,  and  the  most  comfortable  for  tin- 
farmers.  "  Financial  and  economic  conditions  may  for  the 
moment  appear  difficult,  it  is  admitted,  but  set  against  the  great 
wealth  of  soil  not  yet  in  use,  and  the  vast  stores  of  natural 


From  the  "Auckland  Weekly  Newa." 

AX   AU 


"Not  long  ago  I  received  news  that 
Russian  emigres  were  leaving  Poland 
in  large  numbers  and  going  over  to 
Germany,  being  apparently  encour- 
aged to  do  so  by  some  organization, 
presumably  Monarchist .  Apparently, 

also  they  were  (and  are)  being  registered  by  a  Russian  Monarchist 
organization  in  Germany,  of  which  General  Biskupski  is  the  head. 
This  Russian  organization  is,  I  gather,  supported  by  German 
Monarchist  associations.  Further  inquiry  went  to  show  that  it 
has  apparently  command  of  considerable  sums  of  money,  just  as 
the  German  Monarchist  organization  has.  It  is  possibly  financed 
to  some  extent  by  them,  but  more  lavishly  by  a  group  of 
Russian  financiers,  whose  names  have  reached  me. 

"The  headquarters,  of  course,  are  at  Munich,  and  the  present 
object  is  the  formation  of  an  Army  to  attack  and  overthrow  the 
Bolshevists  in  the  spring.  Men  are  being  attracted  from  Poland, 
and  registered  in  Germany  for  this  purpose.  Staffs  and  cadres  for 
two  Russian  military  forces  are  apparently  already  in  process  of 
formation.  The  organization  appears  to  aim  at  restoring  the 
Monarchy  in  Russia,  but  no  selection  seems  to  have  been  made 
yet  of  a  candidate  for  the  throne.  The  immediate  object  is  the 
defeat  of  the  Soviet  Government  and  the  establishment  of  Gen- 
eral Biskupski  as  temporary  dictator.  The  Russian  organization 
has  pledged  itself  in  consideration  of  the  support  given  by  Ger- 
many to  render  the  latter  assistance  in  case  of  a  Communist  rising 
threatening  the  security  of  the  state." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Times  correspondent  goes  on  to  say,  the 
Russian  organization  apparently  has  not  consented  to  render  help 
to  tho  German  Monarchists  in  the  event  of  their  undertaking  a 
coup  against  the  existing  order.    We  read  then: 

"The  objectives  would  be  Moscow  and  Petrograd.  Only 
by  such  means,  says  General  Hoffmann,  could  Russia  be  again 
opened  up  for  Europe  and  the  era  of  slavery  be  abolished. 

"The  idea  will  doubtless  not  have  escaped  notice  that  German 
cooperation  in  such  a  scheme  would  ultimately  have  as  its  price 
the  restoration  of  the  Monarchy  in  Germany.  The  most  interest- 
ing feature  of  the  scheme  is  that  Russians  and  Germans  can  be 
found  in  apparently  large  numbers  to  entertain  the  illusion  that 
their  project  would  enjoy  the  moral  and  material  support  of 
France  and  Great  Britain.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  probable  that 
when  the  idea  penetrates  their  intelligence  that  no  such  support 
will  be  forthcoming,  they  will  still  go  forward  with  then  scheme." 


CKLAND  SETTLER  LANDING   HIS   STORES. 
The  picture  was  taken  near  Cape  Runaway,  northeast  of  the  Bay  of  Plenty. 


energy  and  raw  materials  scarcely  touched,  they  are  "dwarfed 
into  insignificance."  This  weekly  calls  attention,  then,  to  the 
three  points  raised  by  the  Xew  Zealand  Government  in 
the  order  of  caution  to  prospective  British  emigrants,  and 
proceeds : 

"Delay  in  obtaining  shipping  accommodation  is  threatened, 
but  that  is  a  phase  which  is  beyond  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  is  only  temporary.  Then  there  is  an  'acute  housing 
shortage'  in  the  Dominion.  The  language  is  somewhat  strained. 
Tho  Housing  Department  educed  evidence  a  few  days  ago  that 
the  average  number  of  persons  per  dwelling  throughout  the 
Dominion  was  less  than  in  1911.  The  shortage  of  houses  scarcely 
extends  to  the  rural  districts,  which  should  be  the  destination 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  immigrants,  and  it  may  be  double. 1 
if  it  is  as  severe  in  Xew  Zealand  as  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
any  case,  what  is  the  Government  doing  to  relieve  whatever 
shortage  exists?  The  state  housing  scheme  has  virtually  broken 
down,  but  private  enterprise  is  doing  far  more  than  was  an- 
ticipated. If  the  Government  can  not  play  an  active  part  in 
providing  houses  for  the  people,  it  can  at  least  cease  to  shackle 
private  enterprise  with  restrictions  on  rent  and  possession.  And 
if  it  fears  difficulty  in  housing  immigrants,  does  it  not  thereby 
establish  a  case  for  encouraging  the  immigration  of  carpenters 
and  other  artizans  for  whom  the  shortage  of  houses  represents 
] »ractically  a  guaranty  of  continuous  employment?   .   .   . 

"Unemployment  is  a  factor  in  which  a  country  like  N<  w 
Zealand  should  not  acquiesce.  In  a  young,  undeveloped  country, 
the  surface  of  which  has  scarcely  been  scratched,  unemployment 
is  an  economic  absurdity  which  sane  statesmanship  should  lose  no 
time  in  removing.  There  is  one  infallible  way  of  creating  em- 
ployment in  New  Zealand.  It  is  by  bringing  new  land  under 
cultivation.  One  farmer  creates  work  for  2}4  men  on  the 
average  in  the  towns,  and  if  it  be  assumed  that  each  adult  male 
has  an  average  of  three  dependents,  each  farm  won  from  the 
bush  provides  a  living  for  1-4  persons.  Here,  then,  is  the  ideal 
form  of  unemployment  insurance,  and  here  is  the  royal  road  to 
national  prosperity.  It  is  a  road  which  has  already  I 
proved  by  the  pioneers  of  the  Dominion. " 
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A  BRITISH  PLAN  FOR  LAND  DISARMAMENT 

WHY  NOT  PROFIT  by  the  example  of  the  Washington 
Conference  and  reduce  armaments  on  land  as  they  have 
been  cut  down  at  sea?  asks  the  London  Outlook,  which 
describes  the  work  for  peace  accomplished  at  the  American  capital 
as  " magnificent."  Once  Europe  is  no  longer  an  armed  camp,  war 
becomes  more  unlikely,  and  there  will  be  hope  of  financial  solvency, 
of  balanced  budgets,  and  reviving  trade,  declares   this  weekly. 


NATIONAL  TIES  OF  AFFECTION. 

— The  Passing  Show   (London). 


which  pictures  the  Genoa  Conference  as  the  stage  for  the  setting 
of  the  drama  of  land  disarmament.  But  it  is  admitted  that  the 
latter  problem  in  Europe  is  "infinitely  more  difficult,  and  more 
dangerous  to  all  concerned,  than  a  scaling  down  at  sea."  The 
obstacle  that  has  wrecked  previous  disarmament  schemes,  we 
are  told,  is  the  genuine  fear  each  country  has  of  its  neighbor, 
which  might  be  exprest  as  follows:  "If  I  start  disarming  first . 
who  will  prevent  the  other  fellow  from  falling  upon  me  while  I 
am  helpless.'"  But  as  the  Harding  naval  plan  was  simple. 
The  Outlook  believes  land  disarmament  may  be  compassed 
with  like  simplicity,  and  it  suggests  an  arrangement  which  "can 
be  put  into  effect  (and  herein  lies  its  great  merit,  as  matters 
stand  to-day)  without  France."  The  Outlook,  which  is  bitter 
against  "French  politicians"  but  not  against  the  "French 
people."  italicizes  the  words  "without  France"  and  tells  us  that 
its  plan  falls  into  three  parts,  thus  set  down: 

"i.  The  nations  of  Europe  agree  to  a  mutual  insurance  Treaty. 
Enrli  notion  promises  to  net  against  any  country  that  attacks  a 
Power  which  has  carried  <mt  the  limitation  of  armament  agreement 
provided  below. 

"ii.  An  International  Commission  is  appointed  with  powers 
to  apportion  to  each  contracting  Power  an  armed  force  of  so  many 
units,  having  regard  to  the  strategical  and  economic  situation  of 
that  Power;  each  unit  to  consist  of  so  many  men,  so  many  guns, 
so  many  aeroplanes,  and  so  much  equipment. 

"Hi.  The  mutual  insurance  Treaty  provided  for  in  (i.)  comes 
into  effect  for  the  protection  of  each  party  to  this  agreement  as  soon 
as  the  International  Commission  has  notified  the  contracting 
Powers  that  the  said  party  has  reduced  its  armed  forces  to  the 
strength  laid  down  by  the  Commission." 

The  Outlook  believes  that  its  plan  might  save  Europe,  and  is 
convinced  that  there  is  no  use  in  bankers  and  currency  experts 
taking  to  Genoa  schemes  for  restoring  world  trade,  "so  long  as 
the  politicians  of  the  Continent  base  their  policies  and  their 


budgets  on  war  and  preparations  for  war."  There  is  no  hope 
for  them,  either,  it  says,  as  long  as  they  "run  their  printing 
presses  overtime  to  pay  for  armies,  when  they  could  scarcely 
make  their  budgets  balance  had  they  no  armies  at  all."  Then 
this  weekly  considers  what  would  happen  on  the  Continent  if 
the  Genoa  Conference  adopted  such  a  limitation  agreement, 
with  "France  and  her  vassal  Poland  dissenting"  and  we  read: 

"In  the  first  place,  no  country  would  be  committed  to  any- 
thing until  at  least  one  nation  had  reduced  its  forces  to  the 
number  of  units  prescribed  by  the  Commission.  Supposing 
Switzerland  were  the  first  nation  to  comply,  every  other  con- 
tracting Power  would  then  be  bound  to  defend  Switzerland 
against  aggression  (what  constitutes  aggression  would  have  to  be 
clearly  and  unmistakably  defined).  But  if  Switzerland  attacked 
any  country  not  a  party  to  the  agreement,  say,  France,  then  France 
and  Switzerland  must  fight  it  out  by  themselves.  France, -assuming 
French  policy  to  be  unchanged,  could  thus  remain  fully  armed 
in  the  presence  of  a  partially  disarmed  Europe  if  she  chose,  and 
nobody  would  even  suggest  that  she  reduce  her  forces  by  a  man 
or  a  cannon;  but,  ultimately,  the  whole  Continent  and  ourselves 
woidd,  under  the  agreement,  be  leagued  against  France  should 
France  attempt  a  policy  of  aggression  against  any  one,  while  if 
attacked  herself  France  must  depend  upon  herself  alone  for 
defense.  In  this  reduction  to  the  absurd  lies  the  psychological 
strength  of  the  suggested  plan." 

As  the  plan  commenced  to  work,  The  Outlook  goes  on  to  say, 
first  one  nation  and  then  another  would  be  able  to  lighten  tax- 
ation and  reform  budgets  in  a  way  that  "would  not  be  lost  upon 
the  French  people."  There  would  follow  in  course  a  "United 
States  of  Europe,"  it  is  prophesied,  in  which  wars  "would  be 
almost  impossible  as  they  are  to-day  between  the  States  of  the 
American  Union."  Another  great  merit  of  The  Outlook's  project 
in  its  own  estimation  is  that  Europe  need  not  depend  on  America 
to  put  it  into  effect,  for  "only  visionaries  coidd  expect  the  United 
States   to  guarantee   to  protect  other  people  against  attack, 


THE  NEW  GEORGE  WASHINGTONS. 
"We  did  it  with  our  little  hatchets." 

— The  Star   (London). 


w  hen  she  runs  no  danger  of  attack  herself."  But  it  may  be 
objected  that  the  same  remark  applies  to  England,  this  sharply 
anti-French  weekly  observes,  as  it  proceeds: 

"We  are  safe  from  aggression:  why  should  we  enter  into  com- 
mitments that  would  compel  us  to  act  against  any  disturber  of 
the  peace?  There  are  several  reasons,  in  our  view,  why  this 
surrender  of  our  old  isolation  should  be  accepted.     It  has  be-, 
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come  abundantly  clear  that  economically  we  are  so  linked  to 
the  Continent  that  we  starve  if  the  Continent  does  not  recover, 
and  without  some  measure  of  disarmament  such  recovery  seems 
impossible.  Moreover,  to  speak  very  frankly  on  what  is  an 
exceedingly  serious  subject,  should  present  tendencies  persist 
on  the  Continent,  a  collision  between  France  and  ourselves 
can  not  ultimately  be  avoided.  Shall  we  drift  towards  such 
a  war,  if  we  escape  starvation  before  it  breaks  out,  rather  than 
accept  the  infinitely  smaller  risk  of  taking  part  in  a  coalition 
of  all  the  peaceful  .States  of  Europe  linked  together  to  suppress 
a  hypothetical  aggressor?  A  very  hypothetical  aggressor, 
for  if  such  a  treaty  as  we  have  sketched  above  is  agreed  upon  and 
carried  out,  there  will  be  no  such  aggressor.  Germany  will 
give  up  any  dream  of  revanche,  and  France  will  find  that  her 
only  chance  to  escape  financial  disaster  will  be  to  join  in  with 
the  rest  of  us  and  depend  for  her  safety  from  across  the  Rhine 
upon,  first,  an  army  of  the  same  size  as  her  hereditary  enemy's; 
and,  secondly,  the  collective  guaranty  of  the  whole  of  Europe 
to  come  to  her  assistance  if  she  is  attacked.  The  price  she 
must  pay  for  that  pledge,  namely  that  Germany  has  the  same 
collective  guaranty  against  aggression  from  any  quarter,  need 
not  worry  any  Frenchman  who  has  peace  in  his  heart." 


JAPANESE  VIEW  OF  ANGLO-FRENCH 
FRICTION 

THE  CENTRAL  FACTOR  of  European  diplomacy, 
which  would  set  the  whole  world  in  motion  for  recon- 
struction, would  be  an  Anglo-French  agreement,  say 
various  Japanese  newspapers,  as  they  note  the  accession  of  Mr. 
Raymond  Poincare  to  the  Premiership  in  France.  The  Tokyo 
Yordzu  considers  him  the  only  statesman  in  France  "great 
enough  to  hold  his  own  against  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  the  discus- 
sions of  international  questions."  Mr.  Poincare,  this  paper 
believes,  will  conclude  an  agreement  with  Britain  and  also  "act 
as  leader  and  reap  beneficial  results  in  the  European  economic 
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A  BRITISH  PRO-FRENCH  VIEW. 
France:  "Would  you  take  the  fence  down  if  you  lived  here?" 

— The  Mail  (Birmingham). 


conference  at  Genoa,  for  if  he  does  not,  neither  France  nor 
Europe  shall  be  saved."  The  Tokyo  Nichi  Xichi  hopes  that 
France  and  Britain  will  cease  wrangling  "over  every  tiling,"  for 
such  friction  brings  unhappiness  "not  merely  to  the  French 
and  British  people,  but  to  all  the  world,"  and  it  adds: 


"  To  an  outsider  the  formation  of  an  alliance  between  France 
and  Britain  with  Germany  for  its  objective  is  scarcely  less  than 
a  farce  and  a  mere  waste  of  labor.  For  Germany  to-day  has 
no  actual  power  to  deliver  an  attack  on  Fiance  and,  even  if  she 
is  to  make  such  attempt,  France  may  well  be  able  to  repulse  it 
and  trample  Germany  under  foot.  Further,  if  Germany  takes 
up  arms  against  France  not  at  the  challenge  of  the  latter,  the 
whole  world  will  take  its  stand  on  the  side  of  France,  even  tho 
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LOVE  ME— LOVE  MY  DOG. 

— The  Star  (London) 


there  is  no  alliance  between  her  and  Britain.  At  the  top  of 
these  things,  there  is  a  possiblity  that  the  alliance  may  ulti- 
mately fall  through  because  of  the  difference  in  the  degree  of 
apprehension  and  dread  entertained  by  the  two  countries  con- 
cerned, altho  it  is  a  fact  that  they  are  united  in  fear  of  the 
recovery  of  Germany.  Britain  puts  her  commerce  above  any- 
thing else  and,  being  animated  with  a  desire  to  let  Germany 
recover  herself  economically  as  early  as  possible  in  order  to 
partake  in  the  benefits  arising  out  of  a  prosperous  trade  with 
her,  is  always  maintaining  such  opinions  on  Germany  repara- 
tions and  other  questions  as  are  favorable  to  Germany;  whereas 
France's  hatred  and  dread  of  Germany  is  indefinitely  more 
intense  and  deep-rooted." 

Hence  results  the  incessant  divergence  of  opinion  between 
Britain  and  France  on  various  questions  pertaining  to  Germany. 
this  newspaper  tells  us,  and  adds  as  an  expression  of  its  own 
candid  judgment  that — 

"We  consider  that  the  two  countries  are  making  too  much  of 
trifles,  being  oblivious  of  their  proper  duty  of  cooperating  as 
a  mighty  central  power  in  the  reconstruction  of  Europe.  The 
Anglo-French  alliance,  if  concluded  with  the  end  in  view,  is  a 
very  laudable  proposition.  The  revenge  of  Germany  is  not  a 
question  at  all.  But  the  adjustment  of  the  situation  in  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe  as  well  as  in  the  southwestern  regions  of 
Asia  is  a  supremely  difficult  question.  In  addition — the  dispo- 
sition of  the  questions  in  Russia  must  be  taken  in  hand  at  this 
juncture  by  European  Powers." 

Except  Britain  and  France,  we  are  told  further. .there  is  no 
Power  equal  to  the  task  of  handling  these  vital  European  ques- 
tions, and  so  The  Xichi  Xichi  regrets  all  discord  that  occurs 
between  the  two  countries,  and  proceeds: 

"We  do  not  wonder  that  such  a  deplorable  state  of  things 
should  exist  between  the  two  countries,  for  their  policies  are 
diametrically  opposite.  It  is  easy  to  notice  that,  if  both  coun- 
tries continue  to  argue  and  contend  on  whatever  thing  that  may 
be  taken  up  for  consideration  between  them,  the  outcome  will 
be  their  common  ruin  and  dissolution.  While  they  are  spend- 
ing their  precious  time  in  increasing  international  anarchy  in 
Europe,  a  great  international  trust  with  the  object  of  conducting 
various  enterprises  in  Russia  and  Central  Europe  has  been 
organized  by  Mr.  Stinnes  of  Germany.  Mr.  Morgan  and  other 
noted  financiers  of  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Krassin  of  Russia. 
We  sincerely  regret  that  the  statesmen  in  Britain  and  France 
are  suffering  from  virulent  germanophobia." 


MUSIC   MAKES   THE   MAIL-SORTER     FORGET   HIS   WORRIES   AND    DO   MORE   WORK. 


HE  LIKES  IT,  TOO.' 


SORTING  MAIL  TO  MUSIC 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  A  PHONOGRAPH  in  the  post-  reports  are  being  forwarded  day  by  day  to  Postmaster  Purdy 

office  at   Minneapolis   have   shown,   according  to    The  at  his  conference  wtb  the  Postmaster-General  in  Washington.' 

„  .,           „    ,                  ,         ,       ,              ,                 ...  Last   Ihursdav  night  there  was  no  music  at  the  post-office. 

Tribune  of  that  city,  that  the  charms  of  music  will  not  Friday  night  there  was. 

only  "soothe  the  savage  breast,"  but  also  cause  the  ordinary  "On  those  two  nights   checks  were  made  on  handling   mail 

mail-sorter  to  forget  his  worries  to  such  an  extent  that  he  will  for  three  stations.     The  test  was  made  on  the  number  of  letters 

do  more  work  and  make  fewer  errors  than  usual.     He  likes  it .  too,  thrown  into  the  wrong  boxes. 

„„„      i-       *     r>    Tk    o— «*i.    — i            .   11    1   .i        x.                i  "For  those  two  nights  the  reports  were  as  follows: 

according  to  R.  D.  Smith,  who  installed  the  phonograph  and  &                 l 

selected  the  music  for  the  trials.     There  are  fifty  night  clerks  Thursday  Night           Friday  Night 

in  the  Minneapolis  post-office,  and  Mr.  Smith  required  sixty-five  No  Music                 With  Music 

records  to  bring  them  to  the  proper  condition  of  efficiency.     Says  iC1.    ..       ,  ,                                        „.,                               _. 

.  *  Station  A      9,3  74 

the  Minneapolis  paper:  East  Lak(, 172*  152 

_    ,  „  ,  West  Lake 155  140 

"  1  lie  phonograph  was  installed  at  the  post-office  a  week  ago 

last  Friday  night.     Ever  since  that  night  there  have  been  nightly  "On  both   nights,   eighteen  men  were   off  duty.     And   the 

concerts  at  the  post-office — from  11  p.m.  until  4  a.m.  same  amount  of  mail  was  handled  both  nights. 

"The   duties   of  my  audience  there  consist  in  sorting  mail,'  "On  Thursday  night,  without  music,  fifty  hours  of  substitute 

says  Air.  Smith.     "Aside  from  the  noise  of  the  canceling  machine,  time  and  one  hour  overtime  for  six  men  was  required  to  handle 

the  place  is  as  quiel  as  a  morgue.  the  men. 

"lit  cause  of  the  pronounced  quiet  and  monotony  of  their  "On  Friday  night,  with  music,  only  forty-three  hours  of  sub- 
work,  the  men  were  apt  to  allow  outside  worries  and  cares  to  stitute  time  was  required,  there  was  no  overtime — in  fact  the 
enter  their  minds.  This  has  made  them  deprest,  and  has  whole  crew  got  through  three-quarters  of  an  hour  early! 
interfered  to  a  certain  extent  with  their  work.  At  the  end  of  a  " Questionnaires  were  handed  out  to  the  men,  to  see  how  they 
night's  work,  most  of  the  men  would  go  home  fatigued  and  some-  liked  the  music.  Out  of  fifty,  forty-two  of  these  were  returned 
what  nervous  and  deprest.  and  every  reply  was  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  the  music. 

''The  first  night,  I  started  off  with  Dvorak's  "Humoresque."  "'The  most  noticeable  general  effects,'  says  Mr.  Smith,  'have 

Labitsky's   "Dream   of   the   Tyrolienne,"   and   Rachmaninoff's  been  as  follows: 

Prelude  in  C   Sharp  Minor.  "'Since  the  music  has  been  installed,  the  work  goes  on  more 

''This  had  a  soothing  effect  and,  aside  from  the  novelty  of  smoothly  and  with  greater  efficiency  than  before.     A  week  ago 

having  music  while  working,  did  not  appear  to  interfere  with  last  night  with  fewer  men  on  duty  and  a  larger  volume  of  mail 

the  men's  work.  than  usual,  the  time  of  handling  was  cut  down  more  than  an 

"Alter  laying  the  foundation  with  such  selections,  I  gradually  hour. 

worked  in  some  popular  dance  music  "'The  men  spend  less  time  away  from  their  work  and  less 

"'On    Saturday,    Monday,   Tuesday   and  Wednesday    nights  time  talking  and  joking.     They  present  a  more  contented  ap- 

the  music  was  varied,  to  take  in  everything  from  the  wildest  jazz  pearanco — smiling,  whistling  and  humming  as  they  work.     They 

to  the  highest  types  of  classical  music.  are  more  alert  and  active  than  before. 

"The  test  will  end  with  a  selection  divided  into  three  parts:  "'I  questioned  the  majority  of  the  men,  and  they  all  said  the 

One-third  old  standard  vocal  selections  of  a  semi-classical  nature;  time  seemed  shorter,  the  work  easier  and  more  enjoyable,  and 

one-third  instrumental  music,  running  from  popular  band  music  that  the  music  waked  them  up.     They  believe  that,  because 

to  symphonies;  and  one-third  jazz.  they  were  more  alert  mentally,  they  did  their  work  in  a  much 

"This  varied    selection  seems  to  have  the  best  effect  on  the  shorter  time. 

men.     The  results  obtained  so  far  have  been  many  and  varied.  "'Before  having  the  music,'  one  of  them  told  me,  'I  would 
"Two  of  the  foremen  made  checks  on  efficiency — and  their  ..  start  home  at  4  a.m.,  tired  out,  half  asleep,  and  more  or  less  all 
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in.     Now  I  go  home  mentally  alert,  full  of  pep  and  do  not  feel 
as  tho  I  had  just  completed  a  hard  night's  work.' 

"'My  wife  and  children  have  been  in  the  country  for  several 
days  and  naturally  1  worry  and  miss  them,'  another  told  me. 
'The  music  has  been  a  godsend  to  me,  because  it  takes  my  mind 
off  my  worries.'" 


TIME  TO  CHANGE  THE  BUILDING 
REGULATIONS? 

SHOULD  NOT  A  THEATER  be  built  with  as  much  care 
to  avoid  accident  as  is  an  office  building?  It  would  be 
a  frightful  disaster,  of  course,  if  a  twenty-story  office 
structure,  with  its  thousands  of  occupants,  should  collapse  in 
ruins.  A  one-story  theater,  however,  also  has  its  thousands  of 
occupants,  and  a  collapse  is  no  less  a  catastrophe  in  this  case 
than  in  the  other.  And  yet  our  building  regulations  allow 
methods  of  construction,  in  the  case 
of  theaters,  that  aro  not  legal  in 
office  buildings.  Science  Service's 
Science  News  Bulletin  (Washington) 
asks,  in  connection  with  the  recent 
murderous  collapse  of  the  Knicker- 
bocker Theater  in  that  city,  whether 
buildings,  particularly  those  in  which 
large  numbers  of  people  can  congre- 
gate, are  being  designed  correctly 
and  built  safely;  whether  they  are 
inspected  by  city  authorities  so  that 
there  is  little  or  no  chance  for  such 
disaster  to  occur  again.     It  goes  on: 


brickwork.  .  .  .  The  principle  involved  herein  well  warrants  the 
requirement  of  steel  column  supports.' 

"Most  of  the  building  regulations  now  in  force  in  the  cities  of 
this  country  pay  much  more  attention  to  the  location  of  exits, 
the  fire-proofing  and  other  matters  than  to  the  actual  design 
and  construction  of  theaters,  according  to  a  survey  made  by 
experts  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce who  are  engaged  in  writing  a  model  building  code.  Back- 
ing up  and  enforcing  any  building  regulations  there  should  be 
an  inspection  force,  as  aggressive  and  as  efficient  as  the  1 
police  and  fire  departments,  say  the  engineers. " 


DEVELOPING      PHOTOGRAPHS     BY     WHITE     LIGHT— 

Amateur  photographers  who  do  not  develop  their  own  films 
lose  half  the  enjoyment  of  taking  pictures.  It  is  fascinating  to 
watch  the  birth  of  a  picture  beneath  the  magic  of  the  developer, 
and  there  is  always  a  thrill  of  pride  and  pleasure  when  it  turn- 
out well.     Unfortunately  the  dark  room  presents  a  difficulty 


"Investigations  of  the  ruins,  made 
by  competent  engineers,  have  dis- 
closed one  salient  fact  about  the 
construction  of  the  Knickerbocker. 
Its  heavy  concrete  slab  roof  was 
supported  by  a  system  of  steel 
trusses  and  girders  that  rested  in 
steel  beam  supports  imbedded  in  the 
terra-cotta  walls.  Experts  are  prac- 
tically  agreed  that  the  fall  of  the 
roof  began  with  the  slipping  off  of 
the  main  truss  from  its  beam  seat. 
The  wall  in  which  this  truss  rested 
is  iioav  out  of  plumb.  Support  of 
steel-roof  framing  by  masonry  walls 
is  not  considered  bad  practise.  This 
method  has  been  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  many  recent  theaters 
and  dwellings. 

"But    in    November    a   Brooklyn 
theater  collapsed  during  construction,  killing  at  least  seven  men, 
and  its  roof  was  supported  directly  on  masonry  walls.     Now 
the     Knickerbocker    tragedy     occurs     under     similar     circum- 
stances. 

"The  findings  of  the  grand  jury  and  the  investigations  of  the 
Congressional  committees  into  this  Knickerbocker  disaster  will 
undoubtedly  affect  the  building  codes  the  country  over.  En- 
gineers are  asking:  Shall  the  building  regulations  of  our  cities 
be  revised  so  as  to  require  that  theaters,  or  buildings  in  which 
more  than  a  very  few  people  can  come  together  under  one  roof, 
be  built  like  an  office  building,  with  a  rigid  continuous  self- 
supporting  frame  of  steel  or  reinforced  concrete? 

"The  frame  of  a  modern  office  building,  without  the  aid  of  the 
walls,  will  support  the  weight  of  the  building  itself  and  all  that 
can  be  placed  in  the  building. 

'The'  opinion    of    The    Engineering   News-Record,  exprest    in 
connection  with  the  previous  Brooklyn  disaster  is: 

'Is  it  not  time,  in  the  development  of  building  practise,  to 
demand  that  building  laws  should  require  steel  supports  for 
heavy  steel  carrying  members  such  as  trusses  or  girders?  There 
has  been  a  growing  tendency,  these  many  years,  to  avoid  placing 
heavy  concentrated  loads  on  the  brickwork  of  buildings,  and  to 
restrict  the  load-carrying  functions  of  the  masonry  to  minor 
service,  a  limitation  justified  by  the  inevitable  uncertainties  of 
load  distribution  where  steel  main  members  are  supported  on 
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IT   WILL     'AFFECT   BUILDING    CODES   THE   COUNTRY   OVER.'' 
The  lessons  of  this  Washington  disaster  may  be  written  into  all  future  building  regulation* 


which  makes  most  amateurs  deny  themselves  this  pleasure. 
It  is  gratifying,  therefore,  to  learn  from  Kosmos  (Berlin)  that 
this  obstacle  has  at  last  been  overcome.  Says  this  paper  in 
substance: 

"A  European  photographer,  Dr.  Luppo-Cramer,  has  solved 
the  problem  by  means  of  a  substance  known  to  chemists  as 
pheno-safranin.  While  this  is  a  red  compound,  it  must  not  be 
thought  that  its  action  is  due  merely  to  a  so-called  'protective 
coloring.'  Such  a  use  of  red  coloring  compounds  is  by  no  means 
new,  but  the  results  obtained  from  them  have  been  more  or 
less  unsatisfactory.  The  superiority  of  the  present  process  lies 
in  the  fact  that  pheno-safraniu  is  what  is  known  as  a  'dye-bas 
that  is,  when  combined  with  certain  acids  it  produces  dyes. 
When  pheno-safranin  is  employed  it  affects  the  plate  or  film  it- 
self in  such  a  manner  that  its  sensitiveness  to  light  is  influenced. 
A  very  dilute  solution  is  used,  and  it  is  necessary  for  the  photo- 
graphic plate  to  remain  in  it  only  for  one  minute.  Any  developer 
except  neolen  may  be  employed,  and  the  further  development 
of  the  plate  may  proceed  comfortably  by  candle-light  without 
fear  of  injuring  the  photograph.  This  new  method  will  be 
hailed  with  especial  joy  by  travelers,  since  it  will  enable  them 
to  judge  of  the  success  of  their  snapshots  without  the  expense 
and  delay  of  sending  them  to  a  professional  photographer  to 
be  developed." 


*4 
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ELECTRIFIED  FURNITURE 

WHY  SHOULDN'T  FURNITURE  BE  WIRED  for 
electricity  as  well  as  houses  or  offices?  That  elec- 
trically-wired furniture  actually  exists,  and  that  it 
promises  to  come  into  wade  and  popular  use,  is  asserted  by  Earl 
E.  Whitehorne,  commercial  editor  of  The  Electrical  Wcrld 
(New  York)  in  an  article  contributed  to  that  magazine.     Mr. 


Whitehorne  enumerates  ten  pieces  of  wired  furniture,  speci- 
fying the  outlets  and  their  various  uses.  He  assures  us  that 
in  future  we  shall  no  more  think  of  buying  furniture  without 
electric  wiring  than  we  should  want  an  automobile  without  a 
self-starter.  Electrified  furniture,  he  tells  us,  was  first  talked 
about  in  1915,  but  during  the  war  there  was  no  time  to  think  of 
it.  Last  June,  however,  the  subject  was  revived  by  Joseph  F. 
Becker,  of  the  United  Electric  Light  &  Power  Company,  New 
York,  who  electrically  equipped  a  complete  set  of  household 
furniture,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  New  York  electrical  show- 
last  fall.  Electrified  furniture,  therefore,  is  not  only  being 
talked  about;  it  has  been  produced.     He  goes  on: 

"The  idea  is  apparently  right,  even  1  ho  some  men  and 
women  when  they  first  hear  about  it  are  not  enthusiastic. 
Furniture  has  never  been  electrified  and  the  thought  is  somewhat 
startling.  They  clo  not  at  once  see  the  necessity  for  it.  But 
the  use  of  electrical  appliances  is  in  itself  new,  and  this  further 
step  in  making  their  use  convenient  will  not  be  thoroughly 
understood  until  it  is  explained. 

"All  electrical  appliances,  of  course,  have  one  inherent  and 
unescapable  feature  of  inconvenience.  They  must  forever  be 
attached  to  the  electric  outlet  while  in  use.  If  there  are  not  an 
adequate  number  of  conveniently  located  outlets  to  which  the 
fan  or  toaster  or  heat  pad  may  be  connected,  it  is  not  easy  to 
use  them,  and  from  the  beginning  that  has  been  a  serious  ob- 
stacle to  their  habitual  use  and  popularity.  People  naturally 
want  to  use  these  devices  right  where  they  happen  to  be  sitting. 
The  grill,  the  percolator  and  the  other  small  cooking  appliances 
are  commonly  used  at  the  dining-table  or  the  side  board.  The 
vibrator,  hair  dryer  and  curling  iron  are  commonly  used  at  the 
dressing-table.  The  fan  is  almost  always  standing  upon  a  bu- 
reau or  sideboard  or  table.  The  heat  pad  and  bottle  warmer  are 
needed  usually  beside  the  bed.  The  convenience  of  the  vacuum 
cleaner  depends  upon  being  able  to  plug  it  in  at  any  point  where 
you  want  to  clean.  But  few  houses,  at  present,  have  more  than 
one  or  at  most  two  baseboard  outlets  in  the  principal  rooms,  and 
most  of  these  were  installed  before  the  furniture  wras  in  place 
and  are  not  as  handy  as  they  should  be. 

"There  is  the  condition.  And  the  equipping  of  the  furniture 
itself  with  convenience  outlets  is  the  best  idea  that  has  ever  been 
suggested  to  relieve  it.  For  in  this  way  we  can  automatically 
provide  a  large  number  of  additional  receptacles  exactly  when; 
they  can  be  reached  most  easily  at  the  precise  point  where  they 


will  always  be  wanted,  no  matter  how  the  furniture  is  moved. 
Each  piece  of  furniture  connects  by  an  attachment  cord  directly 
to  the  house  wiring  by  plugging  into  a  baseboard  receptacle, 
and  its  own  more  accessible  receptacles  are  used  to  connect  the 
appliances  by  short  cords.  There  is  no  stooping  down  there- 
fore each  time  some  device  is  to  be  used.  The  bed  or  the  table 
remains  plugged  in. 

"There  are  ten  pieces  of  walnut  furniture  in  the  model  set 
which  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Becker's  company.  The  pur- 
pose in  wiring  each  has  been  very  definite : 

''Bed. — The  bed  is  provided  with  three  receptacles,  placed 
under  the  left-side  board  at  the  head  of  the  bed  to  connect 
a  heat  pad,  the  bedside  lamp,  the  fan,  the  baby's  bottle  warmer 
or  a  grill  for  the  bedside  breakfast.  In  addition,  a  toggle  switch 
operates  a  lamp  beneath  the  bed  which  illuminates  the  floor 
sufficiently  to  make  it  comfortable  to  walk  about  without  dis- 
turbing a  sleeper  or  making  the  interior  of  the  room  visible  from 
out  of  the  window. 

"  Chifferobe — The  'chifferobe'  has  two  receptacles  for  the 
convenience  of  the  man,  and  they  are  often  needed  when  this 
piece  of  furniture  accepts  the  darker  corner  in  deference  to  the 
greater  needs  of  the  dresser.  They  provide  for  the  connection 
of  a  boudoirjamp  or  a  shaving  lamp,  a  fan  or  an  electric  clock, 
and  the  wardrobe  section  is  automatically  lighted  as  the  doors 
are  opened. 

"Dresser — The  dresser  has  four  receptacles  to  connect  two 
candlesticks  or  a  boudoir  lamp,  a  violet  ray,  or  vibrator  or 
hair  dryer  or  curling  iron  or  fan. 

"  Vanity  Table — The  vanity  table  has  two  receptacles  for  use 
with  any  of  the  appliances  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
dresser. 

"Sewing-Table — Two  receptacles  can  be  installed  for  use 
in  connecting  a  flatiron  for  pressing  work,  a  lamp  for  evening 
sewing,  the  sewing-machine  motor  or  a  fan. 

"  Dining-Table — The  dining-table  is  undoubtedly  the  one 
article  of  furniture  most  greatly  in  need  of  its  own  wiring. 
Altho  it  is  usually  not  possible  to  operate  more  than  one 
table  appliance  at  a  time  owing  to  the  excessive  load,  as  a  matter 
of  practise  it  is  not  necessary  or  customary.  The  percolator  is 
started  as  soon  as  the  first  member  of  the  family  comes  in  to 
breakfast,  or  by  the  maid  before  that.  By  the  time  the  fruit 
and  cereal  are  finished  the  coffee  is  done  and  the  ^rill  or  toaster 
has  come  into  service.  So  only  one  appliance  is  needed  at  a  time, 
but  to  be  convenient  it  should  be  possible  to  disconnect  the  one 


and  connect  the  other  without  getting  up,  and  this  is  rarely 
possible  where  the  table  itself  is  not  wired. 

"Too  often  an  indirect-lighting  fixture  over  the  dining-table 
makes  it  impossible  to  connect  an  appliance  without  running  a 
tangled  cord  across  the  rug  and  risking  an  unwary  foot  that  may 
jerk  the  toaster  off  the  table;  and  the  attachment  of  tablo 
appliances  to  any  type  of  lighting  fixture  on  the  table  is  an 
abomination  because  the  hanging  cords  are  both  unsightly 
and  troublesome.     A  wired  table,  however,  may  be  connected 
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to  :i  floor  receptacle  through  parted  fibers  in  the  rug,  and  the 

appliances,  with  shortened  cords,  are  plugged  into  the  receptacles 
in  the  skirt  of  the  table.     Meanwhile  the  lighting  arrangements 

are  not  disturbed. 

"Buffet — The  buffet  is  fitted  with  two  receptacles  which 
may  be  used  for  connecting  electric  candles  or  any  cooking  ap- 
pliance which  might  be  operated  by  the  maid  at  the  sideboard 
or  at  the  table.     Also  in  summer  a  fan  often  stands  lure. 

"Serving-Table — The  serving-table  is  equipped   in  the   same 


way  as   the  dresser  as  an   alternative  or    supplementary    con- 
venience for  attaching  the  same  appliance  or  candles. 

'"China  Closet — The  china  closet  is  wired  to  provide  light 
with  both  an  ornamental  and  a  utilitarian  purpose.  Low- 
powered  tubular  lamps  within  a  cabinet  bring  out  the  fire  of 
cut  and  iridescent  glass  and  the  coloring  of  china  most  effectively 
and  without  undue  display.  This  light  also  serves  to  prevent 
breakage  when  glass  is  being  taken  out  or  put  back,  by  making 
it  easier  to  gage  the  space  and  distance.  On  top  there  are  also 
two  receptacles  to  connect  a  fan  or  an  electric  clock. 

"  Tea-Wagon — The  tea-wagon  is  another  case  where  wir- 
ing has  a  great  practical  value.  The  wagon  is  taken  about 
the  house  to  any  room  or  on  the  porch,  to  be  used  beside  the 
fireplace  or  at  the  chair  where  the  hostess  may  be  sitting.  On 
it  may  be  a  samovar  or  percolator  and  also  a 'chafing-dish,  grill. 
toaster  or  waffle-iron.  Yet  seldom  is  it  convenient  to  connect 
two  appliances  and  perhaps  a  little  table  lamp  just  at  that  point. 
With  a  wired  tea-wagon  the  attachment  cord  is  carried  to  the 
nearest  baseboard  outlet  and  the  appliances,  with  shortened 
cords,  plug  into  the  tea-wagon  s  own  two  receptacles.  A  hook 
is  provided  to  coil  the  wagon's  attachment  cord  over  when  not 
connected. 

"Kitchen  Tabic — The  kitchen  table  is  the  main  domestic 
workbench,  and  more  and  more  electrical  equipment  is  becoming 
available  for  use  on  it.  Two  receptacles  have  been  installed  to 
connect  the  electric  mixer,  the  grinder,  the  polisher,  or  the  Hat  iron. 

"Kitchen  Cabinet — The  kitchen  cabinet  has  two  receptacles 
for  connecting  the  same  devices  listed  above  for  use  on  the  table, 
and  in  addition  a  healing  receptacle  for  attaching  a  flatiron  or 
a  tireless  cooker. 

"In  the  equipment  of  this  original  set  it  was  necessary  to  use 


available  standard  fittings.  New  fittings  for  furniture  will  un- 
doubtedly be  developed  having  smaller  plates  and  other  char- 
acteristics more  suitable  for  this  use." 

The  bulk  of  wired  fumii ure,  Mr.  Whitehorne  believes,  will  ulti- 
mately come  direct  from  the  factory.  Also,  as  the  idea  spreads, 
there  will  be  much  old  furniture  wired  by  people  who  wish  to 
add  this  feature  to  their  own  possessions.  The  work  must  be 
done  by  an  experienced  cabinet-maker  who  can  cut  the  hobs  for 
the  electrical  contractor  to  set   his  fittings  in.      He  concludes: 

"It  is  a  big  idea,  and  it  has  a  big  future.  Motor-cars  were 
considered  complete  before  the  firsl   self-starter  came,  but 

know  now  that  a  car  was  but  half  an  automobile  as  far  as  con- 
venience was  concerned  before  that  further  refinement  was 
introduced.  We  are  going  to  fin. I  that  wiring  will  bring  just 
this  kind  of  a  convenience  to  our  furniture." 


FIXING  A  FRONTIER  BY  WIRELESS  Wireless  lias  just 
been  used  for  the  first  time  as  a  means  of  fixing  t  he  boundaries  of 
states,  says  Thomas  Dunbabbin  in  a  dispatch  from  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales,  to  Science  Service's  Scienct  News  Bulletin 
(Washington).     lie  says: 

"Over  half  a  century  ago  the  parallel  of  l_")  Eas1  Longitude 
was  chosen  as  the  boundary  line  between  Western  Australia 
on  the  one  hand  and  South  Australia  and  the  Northern  Territory 
on  the  other.  But  the  line  had  never  been  accurately  laid  down. 
As  it  runs  through  a  wilderness,  the  uncertainty  of  the  border- 
line did  not  matter.  The  discovery  of  oil  toward  the  northern 
end,  however,  made  it  desirable  to  fix  the  position  exactly. 
Moreover,  the  states  concerned  were  anxious  to  avoid  a  dispute 
such  as  that  between  Victoria  and  South  Australia,  where  the 
line,  owing  to  inexact  methods  used  many  years  ago.  was  run 
two  miles  away  from  its  trua  position.  This  dispute  lasted 
forty  years  and  was  only  settled  by  appeal  to  the  British  Privy 
Council.  The  work  of  fixing  the  true  border  between  Western 
Australia  and  the  states  to  the  east  was  undertaken  by  State 
Astronomer  Curlewis  of  West  Australia  and  State  Astronomer 
S.  F.  Dodwell  of  South  Australia.  With  a  field  wireless  plant 
they  were  able  to  receive  direct  the  time -signals  from  the  high- 
power  plant  at  Lyons,  France,  and  also  from  Annapolis,  I*.  S.  A. 
After  allowing  one-f wenty-fifth  of  a  second  for  the  transmission 


WltKN   THE   SLEEPER    WAKES. 
Even  a  bedside  breakfast  can  be  <■  Miked. 


of  the  wireless  signals,  the  position  of  a  point  on  the  129th 
degree  was  worked  out  at  each  end  of  the  boundary  line,  at 
places  over  1.000  miles  apart.  When  asked  how  marly  to 
absolute  accuracy  he  had  approached  in  fixing  the  line  Dodwell 
said.  "Well,  we're  within  thirty  yards  of  it.  There  are  two 
possible  sources  of  error:  the  personal  equation  and  some 
defect  in  the  instruments.  But  the  concrete  blocks  at  each  end 
of  the  line  are,  at  most,  not  more  than  thirty  yards  from  the 
place   where   the\    should  be.'  " 
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MUSIC  IN  THE  AIR 

THE  FIRST  CHANCE  ever  given  the  people  of  America 
to  see  at  a  glance  how  many  important  broadcasts  of 
wireless  music,  news,  and  entertainment  can  now  be 
heard  in  every  part  of  the  country  is  to  be  found — so  it  is  claimed 
by  that  periodical — in  Popular  Science  Monthly  (New  York, 
March).  Charts  given  therein  show,  we  are  told,  that  "the 
nation  is  now  blanketed  by 
wireless  news  and  music." 
After  securing  direct  reports 
from  dealers  and  amateurs  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  after  excluding  number- 
less smaller  stations,  twenty- 
two  points  were  selected  and 
their  location  and  "normal 
range"  were  charted  on  the  ac- 
companying radio  maps.  One 
or  another  of  these  stations 
can,  with  proper  equipment 
and  favorable  local  conditions, 
be  heard  easily  and  regularly 
in  forty-eight  States  of  the 
Union.     We  read: 

"To  find  out  what  radio 
entertainment  you  may  nor- 
mally expect  to  receive  in  your 
locality,  simply  complete  in 
pencil  on  the  maps  the  circles 
partially  indicated  by  the 
dotted  lines.  With  the  proper 
receiving  set,  and  provided 
atmospheric  conditions  are 
right,  the  chances  are  in  favor 
of  your  hearing  the  stations 
within  whose  radius  thus 
charted  your  particular  town 
falls. 

"Daily  and  nightly  radio 
programs     may     possibly    be 

heard  over  even  greater  distances  than  are  here  indicated,  but  don't 
forget  that  local  conditions  of  all  kinds  may  cut  down  the  number 
of  stations  you  are  likely  to  hear  in  your  district.  In  some 
regions  you  may  have  difficulty  because  of  too  many  stations 
using  the  air  at  once.  Before  purchasing  a  receiving  set,  supple- 
ment the  information  given  here  by  consulting  an  amateur  in 
your  neighborhood,  and  by  requiring,  if  possible,  a  demonstration 
of  the  set  by  the  dealer. 

"Finally,  if  the  outfit  you  are  using  is  one  of  the  low-priced, 
crystal  detector  sets,  remember  to  divide  the  distances  shown  on 
the  map  at  least  by  10,  in  order  to  get  a  reasonably  accurate 
estimate  of  the  radius  in  which  any  given  station's  broadcasts 
may  be  heard  by  you. 

"Having  found  on  the  map  the  cities  containing  radio  stations 
that  you  are  likely  to  hear  in  your  district,  you  can  secure  from 
the  following  paragraphs  definite  information  about  these 
stations. 

'The  following  stations  in  North  Atlantic  and  New  England 
slates  give  extensive  broadcasting  service: 

"Newark,  N.  J. — Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
(  o.  station  (WJZ).  Wave  length,  360  meters.  Program  of  news 
and  concerts  every  evening  at  8:05.  Children's  hour  every  Fri- 
day at  7:15  p.m. 

"Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Westinghouse  station  (KDKA).  Wave 
length,  330  meters.  Washington  Observatory  time  broadcasted 
daily,  except  Sunday,  at  8  p.m.  Government  market  and  New 
York  stock  reports  at  8:05  p.m.  Special  musical  program,  8:30 
to  9:30  p.m.   Organ  recital  every7  Sunday  at  4  p.m. 

Springfield,  Mass. — Westinghouse  station  (WBZ).  Wave 
length,  375  meters.  Concerts  and  musical  programs  every 
Sunday,  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  at  8  p.m. 

"  Medford  Hillside,  Mass. — American  Radio  and  Research 
Corporation  siation  (1XE).  Wave  length,  350  meters.  News, 
concerts,  and  music  every  weekday  evening,  with  sermons  every 
Sunday, 

"Hartford,  Conn.— Station  of  C.  D.  Tuska  Co.  (WQB),  with 


Illustrations  from  "The  Popular  Science  Monthly,"  New  York. 

IF  YOU  LIVE  IN  THE  WEST. 

To  learn  what  wireless  broadcasting   stations  you  may  expect  to 

hear,  complete  on  the  maps  the  circles  partially  indicated  by  dotted 

lines,  using  dividers.     Normally  you  should  hear  from  cities  within 

whose  radius,  thus  found,  you  live. 


a  wave  length  of  425  meters.     Concerts  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays 
and  Saturday  evenings. 

"  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. — Irregular  program  of 
music. 

"  Roselle  Park,  N.  J. — Station  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America  (WDY).     Range  1000  miles. 

"In  the  Southern  section  these  stations,  among  others,  are 
audible: 

"  Washington,     D.     C. — Government     and     private     stations. 

Correct  time  broadcasted  at 
noon  and  10  p.m.  daily  from 
Arlington  Navy  Station  ( XAA  I 
with  a  wave  length  of  26.">0 
meters.  The  White  &  Boyer 
station,  on  Tuesdays  an  Fri- 
days from  7:30  to  9:30  p.m., 
broadcasts  concerts  as  well  as 
short  lectures  on  radio. 

"Atlanta,  Go.— Carter  Elec- 
tric Co.  station  (4CD).  Range 
200  miles.  Music  and  news 
service  Sundays,  Tuesdays 
and   Thursdays,  from  7:30  to 

8  P.M. 

' '  Dallas,  Texas — Police  and 
fire  department  station(WRRj. 
Wave  length,  450  meters. 
Weather  forecast,  local  news, 
and  other  information  at  7 :30 
p.m.  daily.  Concerts  every 
evening,  8:30  to  9. 

"  Austin,  Texas — State  Uni- 
versity station  (5ZU).  Wave 
length,  375  meters.  Results  of 
athletic  contests,  local  news. 

"Houston,  Texas — -Numer- 
ous amateur  radiotelephone 
broadcasting  stations  with 
ranges  up  to  60  miles. 

"Working  westward  on  the 
map,  the  following  are  the 
most  important  stations  gener- 
ally heard  by  amateurs  who 
have  reported: 

"  Westinghouse     Station      at 

Chicago,  Ill.—(KVW).     Wave 

length  360  meters.     Grand  opera  program  every  evening  except 

Friday   and   Sunday   during   opera   season.      Concerts   Friday 

evening. 

"Cincinnati.  Ohio — Station  of  Precision  Equipment  Co.  (8XB). 
Wave  length,  375  meters.  All  evening  on  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Saturday — music,  vaudeville,  and  sport  reports. 

"Madison,  Wis.—  State  University  station  (9XM).  Weather 
reports  in  code  and  then  in  voice,  daily  except  Sunday  at  12:35 
p.m.,  with  a  wave  length  of  375  meters.  On  Fridays,  special 
music  at  7:30  p.m.,  at  800  meters.  Same  music  at  8:15  at  375 
meters.  Various  entertainments  during  remaining  part  of 
evenings  at  wave  lengths  between  330  and  375  meters. 

"Lincoln,  Nebr. — State  University  station  (9YY).  Has  widest 
range  in  that  section.    Concerts  every  evening. 

"Kansas  City,  Mo. — Station  of  the  Western  Radio  Co. 
(9XAB).  Market  reports  and  weather  forecasts  at  11:30  a.m. 
and  2  p.m.,  on  375  meters.     Concerts  in  the  evening. 

"Denver,  Col. — Station  of  the  Reynolds  Radio  Companj 
(9ZAF).  News  twice  a  day.  Concerts  on  Sunday  evening. 

"San  Francisco,  Calif. — Concerts  by  various  commercial  and 
hotel  stations  every  evening  in  the  week.  California  Theater 
to  broadcast  performances  nightly  at  360  meters. 

"Los   Angeles,    Calif. — Station  in   Hamburger's   department 
store.    Reported  range,  1000  miles. 

"San  Jose,  Calif. — Harrold  Laboratories  station.  Range,  uj 
to  500  miles. 

" Seattle,  Wash. — Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  (newspaper).  Range, 
60  miles. 

"In  addition  to  the  foregoing  stations  there  are  thousands  of 
private  and  amateur  stations  scattered  throughout  every  State 
having  ranges  up  to  50  miles.  Stations  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  Cleve 
land  and  Akron,  Ohio,  and  Davenport,  Iowa,  while  less  powerful 
than  many  of  the  others  mentioned,  have  transmitting  radii 
great  enough  in  extent  to  enable  thousands  of  listeners  in  theL 
vicinity  to  enjoy  the  daily  news  reports  and  regular  evening 
concerts." 
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kKRFECTLY    VENTILATED    SCHOOL-ROOMS"  are 

not  ventilated  enough,  we  are   told  by  Dr.  William   E. 

Watt,  in  The  Nation's  Health  (Chicago).  Overheated 
air  is  destroying  our  nation  as  the  hot  bath  prostrated  the  Roman 
{Umpire.  (The  historical  assertion  is  Dr.  Watt's,  Tiot  ours.) 
Children  who  wilt  physically 
and  are  mentally  atrophied  in 
the  ordinary  school  air  become 
healthy  and  quick-witted  out- 
doors, and  when  air  in  sufficient 
quantity  is  admitted  to  the 
schoolroom  the  same  result 
follows,  we  are  assured.  One 
may  have  plenty  of  fresh,  out- 
side air  and  keep  warm  at  the 
same  time,  but  any  excess  of 
heat  is  an  enemy  to  comfort 
and  to  health.  Coal  is  saved 
by  not  overworking  the  heat- 
ing-plant, and  the  fresh-air 
school  is  also  an  economical 
one,  we  are  told.  Dr.  Watt 
entitles  his  article,  "Process 
<>('  ISuilding  Up  Our  National 
Resistance." 

We  know  what  happens  to 
a  kitten  in  a  loaded  sack  when 
dropt  off  a  bridge.  We  have 
our  opinion  of  a  family  in  the 
slums  who  let  the  baby  get  a 
high  temperature  before  call- 
ing the  doctor  and  then  fail 
to  follow  his  advice.  And  yet 
our  schoolhouses  are  overheat- 
ed and  lower  resistance  so  that 
some  children  die  quickly,  some 
are  doomed  to  a  life  of  mis- 
ery, and  some  merely  blanch 
and  weaken.      Is    any  one   responsible?     He  continues: 

"No  intelligent  mother  now  attempts  to  bring  up  a  babe 
indoors.  She  gives  it  fresh  air.  In  advanced  cities  there  is  the 
fresh-air  room  in  the  public  school.  There  children  recover 
strength,  health,  and  vivacity  until  they  are  returned  to  the 
regular  schoolroom.  Of  course  there  are  not  accommodations 
for  one-tenth  of  the  children  who  need  it.  There  is  a  long  waiting- 
list  of  sufferers. 

"Yet  with  all  this  knowledge  of  what  open,  natural  air  does 
to  benefit  mind  and  body,  the  bulk  of  our  citizens  are  dangerously 
weakened  by  the  aridity,  overheat,  drafts,  dead-air  pockets, 
and  other  insanitary  conditions  of  bad  indoor  air,  even  in  sup- 
posedly perfect  ventilation. 

"In  the  fall  they  come  back  from  vacation  in  the  country  or 
in  the  city  streets  and  alleys  Avhere  red  blood  has  been  made 
and  vigor  accumulated,  and  enter  school.  In  the  spring  all 
are  weakened,  some  have  succumbed  to  disease,  some  are 
seriously  enervated  and  the  general  alertness  of  all  has  been 
greatly  impaired.  Many  fail  to  make  their  grade.  And  no- 
body seems  aware  that  natural  air  would  in  most  cases  have 
averted  the  catastrophe. 

"In  spite  of  the  many  excellent  qualities  of  modern  education, 
it  often  happens  that  the  child  who  has  stamina  enough  to  run 
away  from  school  and  keep  out  of  the  smell  of  overheated  air  is 
a  gainer  in  the  long  run,  alt  ho  the  law  pronounces  him  a 
malefactor.  Many  children  never  see  a  well  day  after  the  fans 
start  in  the  big  schoolhouse.  Glands  swell  and  suppurate, 
stomachs  balk,  nerves  get  jumpy,  night  terrors  are  frequent,  an. I 
many  bright  children  are  led  to  believe  they  are  dull.  Yet  give 
these  children  air  and  they  begin  to  live  again. 

"Children  are  not  the  only  sufferers.  Few  teachers — very 
few — are  sound  after  twenty  years  in  school  air.  Life  insurance 
companies  put  teaching  down  as  a  hazardous  occupation,  next 
to  saloon-keeping  and  marble-cutting." 


IF  YOU  LIVE  IN  THE   EAST 

In  addition  to  the  large  stations  whose  radius  is  shown  by  the 
arrows,  solid  black,  crossed  circles  on  the  maps  indicate  cities  having 
flourishing  broadcast  stations  working  on  not  quite  so  large  a  scale 
as  the  others.  These  cities  are:  Buffalo,  X.  Y.;  Cleveland,  Akron, 
Columbus  and  Hamilton,  Ohio;  Detroit,  Mich.;  Davenport  and 
Iowa  City,  la.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Rome,  Ga.,  and  Paris,  Tex. 


Dr.  Watt  tells  how  he  took  a  group  of  pre-tubereulous  and 
anemic  children  to  a  vacant  school  lot  one  summer.  A  tent, 
sleeping-chairs,  and  food  were  provided.  Teacher-  were  paid 
to  entertain  them.  The  children  were  told  that  their  minds 
would  gain  strength  with  their  bodies  and,  if  they  wished,  the 
kind    teachers   would    help   them   understand   the   school    tiling- 

that    were    hateful    to    them. 

This  was  the  result: — 

"  In  five  weeks  those  children 
gained  knowledge  so  they  were 
promoted  when  they  returned 
to  the  regular  school  in  Septem- 
ber. The  average  gain  was 
six  months  of  school  work. 
Knowledge  which  had  been 
too  high  for  them  became 
simple.  Instead  of  trying  to 
spur  weak  children  on  to  more 
endeavor,  why  not  fill  them 
up,  energize  them  with  good 
air,  and  let  Nature  spur  them? 
"Then  we  opened  two  fresh- 
air  rooms  in  a  public  school 
— fresh,  cold  air.  Pupils  were 
not  to  have  footwarmers  or 
feeding,  but  were  to  be  allowed 
to  wear  caps  and  mittens  in 
school  and  furnish  th<  ir  own 
warming  by  games  of  activity. 
They  were  frequently  taken 
outdoors  for  these.  Theyg"ew 
roses  in  their  cheeks  while  pu- 
pils in  'perfectly  ventilated' 
rooms  grew  sallow  and  listless. 
"Gradually  the  whole  school 
became  cold-open-air,  excep't 
one  room  in  each  grade.  We 
built  two  canvas  rooms  on  the 
roof  and  kept  them  specially 
cold.  The  lower  the  temper- 
ature the  better  they  liked  it 
and  the  more  they  throve. 

"Conduct  was  better.  After 
seven  months  our  records 
show  that  no  cold-air  pupil 
had  been  sent  by  a  cold-air  teacher  to  the  office  for  rebuke  for 
bad  conduct.  But  plenty  of  help  had  been  given  warm-air 
teachers  in  dealing  with  cases  of  discipline  in  warm-air  rooms. 
Scholarship  was  improved. 

"Several  big  fellows  were  transferred  to  this  school  because 
they  could  not  make  their  grades  in  their  home  localities,  but 
wished  to  try  real  air.  The  case  of  one  is  typical.  Every  fall 
he  had  entered  school  and  done  well  till  the  fans  began  to  run 
and  then  his  neck  glands  swelled  and  suppurated.  His  neck 
was  a  mass  of  scars. 

"The  boy  coidd  not  do  fourth-grade  work  in  a  modern  high- 
class- schoolhouse.  I  put  him  at  once  into  a  fifth-grade  room, 
alt  ho  he  demurred  because  he  had  been  made  a  fool  of 
quite  enough.  He  began  in  November;  in  December  fifth  grade 
was  too  easy;  we  promoted  him  to  sixth — cold.  He  cleaned 
up  the  major  part  of  that  grade  in  a  few  weeks,  mainly  by  reading 
it  over,  and  went  to  seventh  grade.  He  did  not  miss  a  day  or  a 
minute  of  school  time.  Other  years  he  had  missed  more  days 
than  he  was  present  after  the  hot  air  was  being  delivered.  Many 
pupils  made  great  progress.     All  were  benefited. 

"The  New  York  State  Commission  on  Ventilation  says  that 
temperatures  between  68  and  75  degrees  induce  a  strain  which 
adds  twenty-three  pulse  beats  per  minute,  while  the  body  av- 
erages 1.5  degrees  above  normal.  In  schools  of  all  grades  from 
kindergarten  to  college  I  have  results  of  tests  showing  that  no 
student  can  do  as  much  accurate  work  in  a  minute  or  a  day  when 
the  temperature  is  over  70  as  he  can  do  when  it  is  under  lis 
The  difference  in  efficiency  is  between  30  and  100  per  cent,  when 
the  air  admitted  is  rightly  conditioned. 

'•Children  can  be  out  of  doors  half  the  day  and  do  in  the  other 
half  quite  as  much  as  they  formerly  did  in  a  full  day  indoors. 
School  grounds  are  better  used.  Childhood  is  getting  a  better 
chance  at  life.  Not  only  are  the  little  folks  doing  their  educa- 
tional work  with  greater  ease  and  more  enjoyment,  hut  they  stand 
a  much  better  chance  to  grow  up." 
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A  BAT  FROM  THE  RUSSIAN  BELFRY 


RUSSIA  MAY  HAVE  TAKEN  her  serious  problems  sadly 
as  her  literature  and  drama  amply  prove;  but  she  does 
-  not  rush  to  the  opposite  extreme  with  hilarity  and  slap- 
stick when  she  turns  to  the  lighter  side  of  life.  What  has  been 
termed  "'the  last  laugh  out  of  Russia"  is  a  whimsical  smile 
rather  than  a  guffaw.  It  is  a  variety  entertainment  of  song, 
dance  and  brief  sketch,  which  was  called  "The  Bat  Theater" 
in  Moscow  where  it  originated  some  twenty  years  ago.     On  its 
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"KATINKA. 


V      'song  and  dance'     act    in    Nikita    Balieff's   "Chauve-Souris,"  or   "Shaved   Mouse,"  the  French 
name  for  a  bat,  (he  Russian    vaudeville  theater  transferred  from  Moscow  to  New  York. 


way   to  us  it   acquired  a   French   name,   the  "Chauve-Souris" 

or  the  "Shaved  Mouse"  as  the  French  call  a  bat;  and  it  clings  to 
the  name  here  to  distinguish  ii  from  a  play  that  seems  to  lead  a 
perennial  life.  The  Bat  was  founded  by  Nikita  Balieff  and  the 
late  X.  E.  Taraso"\  as  a  night  club,  "a  little  cabaret  around  the 
corner,  for  the  artists  of  the  Moscow  Art  Theater."  So  says 
Mr.  William  B.  Chase  in  the  New  York  Times,  who  gathers  up 
the  essential  facts  of  its  history  both  on  its  native  ground  and 
during  the  two  years  of  its  wandering: 

"In  a  Moscow  cellar,  from  midnight  till  morning,  the  200 
actors  and  some  of  i  heir  Russian  audience  lingered  over  a  common 
supper  of  sausages,  bread  and  beer,  all  the  while  regaled  with 
comic  mimicry  of  provincial  opera  or  crude  popular  melodrama, 
often  singing  the  sun  up  in  chorus  as  they  joined  in  the  grim  or 
racy  popular  songs  of  the  Slavs. 

"The  Bat  cabaret  served  a.s  a  safety  valve  for  the  suppresl 
energies  of  younger  members  of  the  famous  Moscow  troupe, 
many  of  whom  waited  months  or  years  for  a  chance  in  the  theater 
itself  to  act  so  much  as  a.  'walking'  part.  Tint  more  exalted 
-  and  patrons  found  il  a  rest  from  performing  or  witnessing 
tragi"  tales  of  Chekhov  or  Dostoevsky,  of  Ibsen,  Hauplmannor 
Hamsun.      From    lightly   humorous   and   artistic   'petits  riens,' 


the  youngsters'  pranks  turned  to  a  dramatic  poem  of  Pushkin, 
a  translated  tragedy  of  Oscar  Wilde,  a  sentimental  scene  from 
Dickens,  or — ten  years  ahead  of  his  world-wide  vogue — the 
'Golden  Doom'  of  Eord  Dunsany. 

'The  Bat,'  wrote  M.  Lykiardopoulos  in  London  recently, 
'had  from  its  start  no  literary,  dramatic,  scenic  or  artistic  ax 
to  grind;  it  never  was  out  for  the  discovery  of  new  theatrical 
worlds;  it  never  knew  fads  or  was  dominated  by  cranks  of  any 
sort.  It  was  out  for  laughter  mainly,  but  sometimes  its  stopt 
on  its  way  to  present  to  its  audience  a  tiling  of  sheer  beauty, 

a  sad  sigh,  a  few  tears.  Up  to  its  last 
days  in  Moscow  its  auditorium  never 
was  filled  with  stiff  rows  of  stalls  or 
chairs,  but  always  consisted  of  long, 
dark  deal  tables,  at  which  one  sat 
facing  the  stage  sideways,  ate,  drank 
and  watched  the  show. 

"A  familiar  cellarful  of  folk  held 
conversation  with  Nikita,  toyed  with 
colored  balloons  or  tambourines,  joined 
lustily  in  the  choruses  of  the  songs, 
applauded  the  'turns'  Avith  a  rattle  of 
plates  and  cutlery.  These  things 
changed  when,  just  before  the  war, 
The  Bat  practically  ended  its  official 
connection  with  the  greater  show. 
Tho  a  majority  of  its  artists  were 
yet  drawn  from  the  Art  Theater's 
training  school,  the  little  cabaret 
trained  and  held  a  public  of  its  own, 
which  would  put  down  glass,  knife  and 
fork  to  follow  in  complete  silence  a 
repertory  probably  unique  in  the  world, 
either  then  or  now. 

"The  tired  actor's  humble  resort 
was  turned  over  to  become  the  tired 
business  man's  diversion,  with  a  show 
combining  The  Follies  and  the  Rus- 
sian Mallet,  an  amusing  and  interesting 
program,  in  which  the  one  and  only 
condition  was  good  taste  in  every- 
thing. Following  those  days  of  larger 
activity,  the  company  has  now  been 
forced  to  leave  Russia,  'as  not  wish- 
ing to  allow  itself  to  be  prest  into 
the  service  of  political  propaganda.' 
The  difficulty  of  native  speech  handi- 
capped it  at  the  start,  but  this  has  been  met  by  resorting  to 
t  he  lighter  and  purely  spectacular  side  of  its  earlier  productions." 

It  was  first  heard  of  in  Paris  at  the  Theatre  Femina,  where  it 
became  a  popular  fad.  From  there  it  migrated  to  London  where 
its  success  was  less  enthusiastic.  At  present  installed  in  one  of 
the  small  New  York  playhouses,  it  is  repeating  its  Paris  vogue. 
One  great  element  in  securing  success  is  Balieff,  who  acts  as 
"interlocutor"  as  well  as  manager  and  establishes  a  rapport 
between  audience  and  stage  by  his  "Rabelaisian  smile"  and 
"mangled   English."     Mr.   Chase  continues: 

"The  Chauve-Souris  bears  pictorially  the  hallmark  of  Russia's 
quaint,  exotic,  often  half-barbaric  art,  recalling  painters  from 
Yerestchagin  to  Bakst,  songs  of  tho  Russian  lsba,  tinkling 
melodies  of  the  Balalaika  Players,  dances  of  the  Diaghileff  and 
Pavlowa  troupes.  Only  it  is  all  different,  miniature,  individual, 
in  a  spirit  of  fun.  The  designs  of  Remisoff  and  Soudeikine,  the 
interesting  Russian  music  newly  collected  and  arrange;!,  the 
naivete"  of  the  performances  as  a  whole,  have  had  abundant  and 
expert  witness  overseas. 

"A  travesty  of  Italian  opera,  sung  by  artists  made  up  to  look- 
like  marionettes;  a  march  of  wooden  soldiers,  a  toy  polka  of  the 
'60s,  even  Chekhov's  tale  of 'Sudden  Death  of  a  Horse,'  wherein 
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an  eloping  wife  and  equestrian  lover  arc  broughl  to  comic  ven- 
geance by  friend  husband,  all  won  the  critical  comment  of 
'fascinating'  from  the  veteran  E.  A.  Baughan,  in  the  London 
News." 

In  the  New  York  World  attention  is  directed  to  Balieff  and 
the  unique  part  he  plays  in  the  entertainment.  His  speech 
may  be  constructed  from  this  phrase:  "Denickst  nom-ber-r-r-r 
onde  progrom." 

"Not  onh  has  this  Russian  artist  brought  to  the  Forty-ninth 
Streel  Theater,  under  the  management  of  Morris  Gest,  a  rare 
program  of  music  and  dance  and  painting,  but  Xikila  Balieff 
himself  is  an  uncommonly  facile  entertainer  and  an  interesting 

man. 

"As  to  the  part  he  plays  in  the  production,  he  is  only  its  owner 
and  'announcer.'  He  would  not,  perhaps,  be  considered  so 
important  if  it  were  not  for  this  last  title.  Stepping  to  the  foot- 
lights from  behind  the  curtains  upon  the  conclusion  of  each  of 
the  dozen  or  more  selections  lie  presents,  he  at  once  captures  the 
attention  and  admiration  of  his  audience.  He  plays  with  the 
crowd,  jibes  it,  flatters  it,  argues  with  it,  dares  it,  controls  it 
as  completely  as  if  it  were  a  strangely  dominated  tiling,  respond- 
ing -emotionally  to  each  word  he  utters  as  if  it  too  had 
undergone  months  of  rehearsals  in  an  underground  chamber 
in  Moscow. 

"Those  who  have  heard  him  bellow  'I  am  Balieff!'  and  have 
seen  him  banter  with  his  audiences,  inner  losing  an  opportunity 
to  retort  to  any  remark  in  terse,  telling  repartee,  will  be  inter- 
ested to-  know  (hat  on  Wednesday,  backstage,  in  his  dress- 
ing room,  he  dropt  his  eigaret  to  the  floor  and  grew 
indignant  when  it  was  suggested  that  American  audiences 
ought  to  have  better  manners  than  to  break  in  on  his 
programs  by  "heckling'  him  in  return  for  his  own  taunts  and 
questions. 

••  "But,'  lie  sputtered,  'you  are  not  wisdom  tome.  I  love  it. 
I  do.  I  must  have  them  talk  with  me.  In  Russia — yes.  All 
the  time  they  talk  with  me  from  the  audience.  Not  in  France 
nor  in  England  do  they  do  it.  They  do  not  know  how.  But 
here,'  and  he  waved  his  big,  fat  hand  around  the  small  room, 
'  here  you  know  me.  Here  in  America  (to  Mr.  Clest ),  what  shall 
1  say,  Morris?  Here  the  soul  is  like  the  Russian  soul,  if  you 
don't  care  I  say  it.  The  American,  like  the  Russian,  he  knows 
what  he  wants,  and  he  asks  for  more  if  he  likes.  They  must 
talk  to  me.      Rise  I  feel  very,  very  lonesome."   .   .  . 

"  'The  mood  of  the  audience  is  a  great  factor,  if  you  believe 
me — a  man  what  has  been  twenty  years  trying  to  perfect  what 
you  have  seen  to-day  and  which  has  been  copied  without  a  bit 
of  success  in  every  country  in  Europe.  If  you  will  notice — 
and  I  hope  I  am  not  saying  too  much  for  myself — before  each 
curtain  it  opens,  the  audience,  if  it  has  been  kind  and  taken 
me  at  my  word,  is  in  exactly  the  proper  spirit  for  what  we  show 
next.  I  study  this,  you  do  not  know  how  long.  The  people  in 
the  audience  1  do  not  expect  would  not  ever  admit  it  that  they 
are  led  to  one  or  another  mood.  Ah!  Balieff,  he  knows  the 
heart,  the  way  the  mind  it  runs.     He  have  studied.'  " 

Reporting  the  entertainment,  after  the  fact,  for  the  Spring- 
field Republican,  Mr.  Arthur  Pollock  hints  at  an  amusing  way 
of  realizing  the  effect  of  these  imported  entertainers: 

"The  proceedings  at  the  Forty-ninth  Street  Theater  appear 

to  be  nothing  more  than  the  doings  of  a  number  of  men  and 
women  enjoying  themselves  in  highly  civilized  fashion.  And 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  just  what  the  Chauve-Souris  is. 
Think  of  Robert  Edmond  Jones,  Ed  Wynn.  George  .Jean  Nathan. 
Francis  Hackett,  Irving  Berlin,  Fannie  Brice,  Yvette  (iuilbert. 
and  a  few  composers  such  as  America  does  not  possess,  com- 
bining their  tastes,  their  skill,  and  their  art  in  an  effort  to  con- 
coct a  vaudeville  show,  and  you  have  a  good  idea  what  the 
thing  is  like.  You  have  the  idea,  provided  you  can  conceive 
of  complete  harmony  in  the  efforts  of  all  of  them. 

"The  program  comprises  thirteen  acts  or  numbers  or  turns 
or  whatever  you  want  to  call  them.  Nikita  Balieff.  himself,  a 
bald-headed  little  man  with  the  pertinent  humor  of  Will  Rogers 
and  the  sophistication  of  a  James  Huneker,  acts  as  a  sort  of 
master  of  ceremonies  and  takes  the  audience  into  his  confidence. 
When  the  third  number  comes,  'The  Parade  of  the  Wooden 
Soldiers.'  the  marching  and  turning  and  time-marking  of 
nine  perfectly  made-up,  completely  automatic  men  in  im- 
maculate white  trousers  prest  square  iu  the  legs,  you  an' 
enchanted." 


IRONY   OF  THE  MOLIERE   CELEBRATION.^ 

HAD  MOLIERE  BIMSELP  come  back  to  partake  in 
I  lie  cenmiony  of  commemorating  hi-  centenary  in 
Paris  he  might  have  "bursl  the  bubble  of  the  whole 
business,"  says  a  British  observer  who  is  imprest  by  the  dis- 
parity between  the  simplicity,  honesty  and  sincerity  of  Moliere 
and  the  pompon-  ceremonies  of  hi-  celebration.    What  would  be 


"GHASTOXSKI." 
Russian  ditties  sun;;  in  Chauve-Soiiris  by  Mnn-.  Fechner  and  Mr. 
Davidoff  before  an  amusingly  "modernist"  back -drop. 


thought  of  the  appetite  of  any  English-speaking  community  for 
Shakespeare  if  they  should  appoint  to  hear  his  plays  right  through 
one  after  another'.'  It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  Comedie- 
Francaise  celebrated  the  tercentenary  of  Moliere,  at  the  house 
that  he  is  regarded  to  have  founded.  In  the  aura  of  this  hap- 
pening are  so  many  articles  in  the  foreign  press  on  the  great 
French  dramatist  as  to  compel  a  return  to  the  subject  that  re- 
ceived some  notice  in  our  "Special  France  Number"'  on  Feb- 
ruary 11.  The  writer  in  The  New  Statesman  London'  who  signs 
himself. "Affable  Hawk."  referring  to  the  papers  and  magazines 
of  the  Avorld  which  are  speaking  of  Moliere  together,  observes 
that  "if  we  were  to  read  a  tithe  of  what  they  say  of  him.  out- 
strongest  impression  will  probably  be  that  genius  is  a  most 
malleable  thing,  for  so  many  different  Molieres  can  be  molded 
out  of  his  work  and  this  scrappy  legend."  In  line  but  over- 
topping this  observation  is  one  from  Philip  Carr  written  from 
Paris  to  the  Manchester  Guardian,  pointing  to  the  irony  in  the 
pompous  celebration  observed  in  Paris  as  a  commemoration  of 
the  character  and  work  of  the  playwright.     Thus: 

"However  much  he  may  have  been  pompous  or  vain  or  Pod  i 
of  show  or  greedy  of  flattery,  there  must  have  come  a  time  >ven 
in  his  own  life — when  the  littleness  of  these  outward  things 
borne  in  upon  him.  as  it  must  be  borne  in  upon  the  imagination 
of  those  who  assemble  afterwards  to  honor  his  memory.  Bur- 
when  the  man  is  Moliere,  who  expended  hi-  genius  in  exposing 
pompousness  and   vanity,   who   was   himself   modest    always   i,i 
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his  life  and  his  art,  who  arrogated  to  himself  no  commanding 
place  even  in  his  own  theatrical  company,  who  died  virtually 
momuriicated  'by  the  Church  and  by  respectability — -why 
then  the  irony  is  staggering. 

"•But  it.  has  evidently  failed  to  stagger  quite  a  number  of 
people  in  Paris  during  the  last  week.  We  have  had  the  cele- 
bration at  the  Sorbonne — long  speeches  by  official  gentlemen; 
the  luncheon  by  the  Societe  des  Auteurs — more  long  speeches; 
a  gala  performance  at  the  Corngdie-Francaise,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  full  strength  of  the  company,  each  drest  as  a  Moliere 
character,  passed  in  front  of  a  bust  and  did  an  appropriate  bow. 
There  has  been  an  exhibition  where  you  could  see  a  watch  said 
to  have  belonged  to  Moliere,  and  several  documents  certainly 
signed  by  him;  a  reception  at  the  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts,  where 
the  toast  was  piously  drunk  in  champagne;  a  procession  of  actors 
to  Pere-Lachaise,  to  the  tomb  where  he  was  certainly  not  buried 
at  his  death  and  which  probably  does  not  contain  his  ashes. 
This,  ho\vever,  afforded  an  opportunity  for  several  elderly  and 
respected  members  of  the  theatrical  profession  to  read  addresses 
about  him,  be  photographed  for  the  papers  while  so  doing,  and 
probably  catch  cold  in  their  heads,  reverently  bared. 

"There  has  been  another  performance  in  the  old  Salles  des 
Gardes  at  the  Louatc,  temporarily  cleared  of  museum  specimens, 
where  Moliere  and  his  company  made  their  first  and  successful 
appearance  before  Louis  XIV.  There  has  been  a  great  Moliere 
matinee  at  the  Opera,  where  the  most  popular  actors  of  the 
boulevard  theaters  showed  how  the  'Malade  Imaginaire'  should 
not  be  played,  but  had  one  really  impressive  moment  of  organ- 
ized silence,  when  Lucien  Guitry  stopt  the  play  at  the  line 
which  was  Moliere's  last  spoken  word  upon  the  stage.  There 
have  been  foreign  delegates,  of  varying  grades  of  represen- 
tative character;  there  have  been  performances  of  selected 
scenes,  duly  expurgated,  in  the  schools,  and  other  scenes,  by 
no  means  expurgated,  in  the  music-halls.  It  has  all,  no  doubt. 
been  very  proper  and  gratifying  to  all  concerned.  And  yet  one 
could  not  help  wondering,  now  and  then,  whether  Tartuffe  was 
not  taking  charge  of  the  proceedings,  and  how  Moliere  himself 
would  have  burst  the  bubble  of  the  whole  business." 

Referring  to  the  cycle  of  plays  at  the  Comedie-Francaise,  Mr. 
(  arr  ventures  to  observe  that  the  real  tribute  to  Moliere  is 
""the  fact  that  the  Comedie-Francaise.  almost  organized  as 
Moliere  left  it.  still  remains  a  living  thing."  and  that  along  with 
this  should  be  considered  '"not  the  complete  cycle  which  is 
performed  for  the  celebrations,  but  the  very  large  proportion  of 
that  cycle  which  forms  part  of  the  classical  repertory  at  ordinary 
times."  Reverting  to  the  observation  quoted  at  the  beginning 
from  the  "Affable  Hawk"  about  the  variousness  of  Moliere 
we  see  him  presented  "as  the  wandering  player,  the  writer  of 
fortune,  a  man  of  genius  who  did  his  best,  producing  now  a 
masterpiece,  now  hasty  inferior  work,  quick  to  seize  opportuni- 
ties which  an  author  who  was  not  an  actor  would  have  missed. 
and  always  intent  on  interesting  his  contemporaries."  The 
Moliere  presented  in  the  many  essays  written  about  him  is  a 
man  of  many  faces: 

"  He  has  been  presented  as  an  ignorant  man  taught  only  in  the 
school  of  experience;  as  a  pupil  of  Gassendi  and  an  atheist  who 
rved  the  anathema  of  Bossuet;  as  a  forerunner  of  Socialists 
and  an  enemy  of  the  rich — on  the  strength  of  the  censored  scene 
between  the  poor  man  and  Don  Juan  in  'Le  Festin  de  Pierre1; 
as  a  too-flattering  courtier;  as  an  upholder  of  a  bourgeois  moral- 
ity: as  a  destroyer  of  Christian  morals.  With  the  exception  of 
Moliere  the  Socialist  and  Republican,  a  good  case  can  be  made 
out  in  each  instan< 

"The  best  summary  of  the  morality  which  can  be  deduced 
from  his  plays  is  given  by  Faguet:  'Undoubtedly  Moliere  sup- 
ported various  theses  and  half  of  his  plays  are  "plays  with  a 
moral."  His  theater  in  being  a  theater  of  manners  is  also  "a 
theater  of  ideas."  But  what  do  we  obtain  if  we  make  a  synthesis 
out  of  the  theses  he  has  sustained  and  form  from  them  something 
which  could  be  called  the  Ethics  of  Moliere?  What  does  it 
come  to'.'  To  this:  Affectation  in  speech,  and  romanticism  must 
be  avoided  ("  Prerieuses  Ridicules"  );  men  must  trust  the  prompt- 
ings of  nature  and  not  run  contrary  to  them  (" E cole  des  Maris" ; 
"Ecote  des  Femmes")',  be  sincere  and  do  not  be  a  coquette  ("  Mis- 
anthrope")';  do  not  be  a  hypocrite  ("  Tartufe");  do  not  climb  out 
of  your  own  sphere  in  life  '"  Bourgeois  GentUhomme"  >;  distrust 
and  dete.-t  pedantry  ("Femmes  Bavantes");  in  short,  trust  in 
nature  and  detest  lies  and  affectation  in  all  its  forms.     It  is  a 


morality,  but  a  very  narrow  and  low-pitched  one.  It  would 
hardly  make  an  "honnete  homme"  in  the  seventeenth-century 
sense  of  the  word,  and  it  would  be  quite  insufficient  to  make  a 
man  honest.  It  is  foolish  to  speak  of  Moliere's  immorality; 
occasionally  indecent,  he  is  never  immoral.  But  neither  can 
you  speak  of  his  morality  nor  of  the  moralizing  influence  of 
Moliere;  that,  too,  would  be  ridiculous.'  And  Faguet  concludes: 
'  In  the  last  analysis  it  may  be  fair  to  say  that  Moliere  is  as 
moral  as  experience'  (Experience  teaches  us  good  sense,  modera- 
tion and  the  usefulness  also  of  qualities  which  are  not  virtues), 
which  is  precisely  the  same  as  saying  that  he  is  not  moral  at  all. 
One  can  be  a  great  man  without  having  contributed  to  the  moral 
improvement  of  the  human  race  and  even  without  having  cared 
to  do  so.' 

"I  prefer  to  say  that  there  is  very  little  morality  in  Moliere, 
but  that  what  there  is  of  it  is  very  sound.  Remy  de  Gourment, 
on  the  other  hand,  sees  him  as  one  of  the  liberators  of  mankind, 
and  one  of  the  most  effective,  because  he  is  the  most  amusing, 
the  most  popular,  and  because  'insinuating  himself  with  the 
greatest  dexterity  into  sick  consciences,  he  heals  them.'  His 
Moliere  is  the  apologist  for  nature,  the  lover  of  liberty,  the  de- 
fender of  life  against  Christian  prejudices,  and  to  him  '  L'Ecole 
ilcs  Femmes,'  'Tartufe,'  'Don  Juan'  'are  protestations  in  favor 
of  natural  ^liberty  against  the  morality  of  constraint.'  Indeed, 
Remy  de  Gourment  agrees  with  the  Jansenist,  Baillet,  who  said 
that  'M.  Moliere  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  enemies  that  the 
■age  or  the  world  has  raised  against  the  Church';  and  according 
to  Remy  de  Gourment,  it  was  Moliere's  contemporaries,  the 
Nicols,  Bossuets  and  the  cure  de  Saint-Eustache,  who  refused 
to  bury  him,  who  estimated  him  at  his  true  value.  'They  esti- 
mated him  better  than  Ave  do,  perhaps,  who  are  more  used  to 
finding  diversion  in  his  plays  than  a  lesson  in  philosophy.  They 
contain  both.'  .   .   . 

"Of  English  writers  Meredith  has  written  best  on  Moliere. 
He  says  of  ' Le  Misanthrope' :  'The  fable  is  thin.  Our  pungent 
contrivers  of  plots  would  see  no  indication  of  life  in  the  outlines. 
The  life  of  the  comedy  is  in  the  idea.  As  with  the  singing  of  the 
skylark  out  of  sight,  you  must  love  the  bird  to  be  attentive  to 
tlie  song,  so  in  this,  highest  flight  of  the  Comic  Muse,  you  must 
love  pure  Comedy  warmly  to  understand  the  Misanthrope: 
you  must  be  receptive  of  the  idea  of  Comedy.  And  to  love 
Comedy  you  must  know  the  real  world,  and  know  men  and 
women  well  enough  not  to  expect  too  much  of  them,  tho 
you  may  still  hope  for  good.'" 


VMERICAX  ART  DECRIED  BY  AMERICANS— Ever  since 
Whistler  made  so  great  a  success  of  his  jaunty  air  of  insolence  there 
have  been  many  to  assume  his  cap  and  bells.  One  of  the  favorite 
dicta  is,  "There  is  no  such  thing  as  American  art! "  and  this  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  crushing  question,  "How  can  there  be? "  The  latest 
bearer  of  the  pose,  as  reported  by  the  American  Art  News  (New 
York  ',  swept  us  clear  of  all  pretensions  to  individuality  in  art  by 
adding,  "There  is  no  national  architecture  or  music;  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  there  are  more  than  the  beginnings  of  a  national  literature." 
These  pronouncements  were  given  to  the  New  York  Sun  by  an 
American  artist,  Mr.  Harry  B.  Lachman,  who  is  one  of  the  few 
American  artists  whose  pictures  have  been  purchased  by  the 
French  Government,  presumably  because  they  were  supposed  to 
be  American.  In  commenting  upon  Mr.  Lachman's  judgment  the 
Art  News  calls  attention  to  some  well  accepted  evidence  that 
everything  in  America  is  not  imitative: 

"This  somewhat  Homeric  judgment  on  our  arts  and  literature 
loses  interest  and  weight  because  it  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  has 
been  overdone  in  the  past  and  is  being  overdone  by  Mr.  Lachman 
at  present.   .  .  . 

"That  America  has  no  native  art  is  an  old  story.  It  used  to 
be  said  that  America  had  no  native  type.  Yet  when  our  Army 
went  abroad  in  the  World  War,  the  native  type  struck  all  our 
Allies  as  being  ever-present — in  the  men  who  came  from  the 
crowded  zones  of  New  York  City  and  the  men  who  came  from  the 
plains  of  the  West.  It  was  a  common  expression  that  'you  could 
pick  out  an  American  anywhere '  in  Europe  in  wartime.  And  with 
all  due  respect  to  Mr.  Lachman,  our  American  art  can  be  identi- 
fied anywhere  in  time  of  peace. 

"'It  is  a  great  thing,  believe  me,'  wrote  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
in  'An  Inland  Voyage,'  'to  present  a  good  normal  type  of  the 
nation  you  belong  to.'" 
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THE   PARADE  OF  THE    WOODEN"   SOLDIERS. 
The  act  of  the  "Chauve-Souris"  that  brings  forth  the  greatest  applause.      The  child's  box  of  toys  comes  to  life  with  irresistible  gusto. 


WHERE  DOES  FICTION  STAND  TO-DAY? 

WILL  NOVEL-WRITING  be  left  to  the  "simple- 
minded"  in  the  future?  Is  the  art  of  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  Meredith,  Henry  James,  Howells  and 
Conrad  "played  out"?  Have  our  current  novels  degenerated 
into  "little  more  than  mere  tracts"?  Such  charges  against  the 
art  of  fiction  as  it  is  practised  to-day  have  been  made  in  a  British 
paper  by  Miss  Cecily  Hamilton,  who  has  figured  more  as  a  play- 
wright than  a  novelist.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  prac- 
titioners of  the  art  will  accept  their  dismissals  from  the  field  of 
effective  industries  with  such  easy  gestures  as  Miss  Hamilton 
seems  to  wield.  Her  article  has  not  come  to  our  hand,  but  the 
replies  printed  in  the  Westminster  Gazette  (London)  by  two  novel- 
ists, Miss  May  Sinclair  an<3  Miss  Rose  Macaulay,  together  with 
some  philosophic  words  by  the  eminent  critic,  Professor  George 
Saintsbury,  indicate  the  gist  of  her  argument.  The  positions 
taken  by  these  opponents  should  give  heart  of  courage  to  con- 
firmed novel  readers  that  their  favorite  diversion  will  not  fail 
them.  We  quote  first  the  amusingly  cynical  reply  from  Miss 
Rose  Macaulay,  and  feel  sure  that  some  readers  of  her  "Potter- 
ism"  and  "Dangerous  Ages"  will  heartily  agree  with  her  re- 
marks : 

"I  am  not  quite  clear  as  to  whether  the  question  at  issue  is, 
will  people  stop  writing  novels,  or  will  novels  become  worse.  If 
it  is  the  former,  I  am  sure  that  there  is  no  fear  (or  hope)  of  this. 
As  Miss  Cicely  Hamilton  remarked,  novel-writing  is  an  easy 
means  of  expression,  and,  as  such,  will  probably  always  be  at- 
tractive to  the  simple-minded  expressor.  It  is  more  likely  that, 
before  long,  every  one  will  be  writing  novels.  No  signs  are  at 
present  evinced  of  any  decline  in  the  public  demand  for  these 
curious  wares,  so  the  trade  seems  likely  to  remain  brisk. 

"If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  question  is.  will  novels  become 
much  worse,  I  think  that  one  might,  without  exaggeration,  reply 
that  this  is  impossible.  Rose  Macaulay." 

M iss  Sinclair  writes  in  a  vein  of  optimism.  She  sees  no  grounds 
"either  in  the  state  of  modern  society  or  in  the  actual  develop- 
ment of  the  novel  at  the  present  moment,"  for  supposing  that 
the  novel  is  played  out.  On  the  contrary,  she  believes  that. 
"so  far  from  being  at  an  end,  it  is  only  just  at  its  beginning 
(calculating  by  centuries)."     Then  she  continues: 

"The  novelist,  if  he  is  not  the  creature  of  pure  fantasy,  must 
find  his  material  in  the  life  lived  round  about  him.  Social  condi- 
tions, the  conditions  of  the  individual  life,  are  more  oomplexed 
and  varied  now  than  they  ever  were;  and  the  more  complexed.  the 
more  varied  they  are,  the  greater  the  novelist's  range  and  oppor- 


tunity. Within  the  last  decade  we  have  known  what  it  is  to  live 
dangerously.  Blood-curdling  adventure  has  been  open  even  to 
women.  The  pacific  conditions,  too,  of  women's  lives  have 
changed.  There  are  more  things  they  can  do.  They  have  found 
new  occupations,  new  interests,  new  ambitions.  This  might  not 
be  so  important  in  itself,  but  every  woman's  case  involves  a  pos- 
sible man's  case,  a  child's  case.  This  means  that  the  human 
dossier  is  enormously  extended.  The  number  of  problems,  of 
situations,  of  motives  for  human  conduct  has  multiplied  to  corre- 
spond with  this  increase  in  the  variety  of  living. 

"And  all  this  is  clear  gain  to  the  novelist. 

"But  it  is  verj'  far  from  making  the  novel  'too  easy  a  means 
of  expression.'  Rather,  it  provides  precisely  that  challenging 
difficulty  which  should  prevent  its  decline. 

"To  say  that  the  novel  'is  nowadays  little  more  than  a  tract' 
is  to  ignore  the  whole  tendency  of  the  modern  novel,  which  is 
steadily  towards  a  deeper  psychology,  a  more  direct  and  clos 
contact  with  reality.  The  self-respecting  novelist  no  longer 
moralizes  his  tale,  no  longer  obtrudes  his  comments;  he  avoids 
explanation  of  analysis.  He  does  not  dissect:  he  allows  the 
living  organism  to  explain  itself,  to  pour  out  its  own  content. 

"Do  the  novels  of  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett,  Mr.  Joseph  Conrad. 
Mr.  Ford  Madox  Hueffer,  and  Air.  D.  II.  Lawrence  resemble 
tracts?  To  come  to  younger  writers,  do  the  novels  of  Mr.  Hugh 
Walpole,  Mr.   Stacey  Aumonier.  Mr.    Frank  Swinnerton? 

"Can  you  point  to  more  than  three  or  four  novels  in  the  front 
rank  that  do  resemble  tracts,  that  are  not  distinguished  by  their 
strict  adherence  to  reality?  May  Sinclair." 

Professor  Saintsbury  s  philosophic  calm  is  expected  from  one 
whose  preoccupations  are  mainly  with  the  literature  of  the  past. 
If  he  had  his  eye  more  closely  on  the  journalism  of  the  day  he 
might  observe  that  the  way  the  high  game  of  " log-rolling" 
is  played,  where  novelists  praise  each  other's  work,  is  quite  as 
harmful  to  the  art  of  fiction  as  the  ill-mannered  criticism  of 
which  he  complains.     This  is  his  letter: 

■"('■reek'  is  nowadays  almost  as  much  a  term  of  contempt  as 
'Victorian.'  But  perhaps  the  (ireeks  were  not  quite  foolish 
when  they  said  'To  be  good  is  hard.'  Of  course  it  is  easy  enough 
to  write  a  bad  or  indifferent  novel,  and  not  so  very  hard  to  write 
one  that  shall  be  tolerable  for  reading  once.  Something  similar 
may  be  said  of  every  form  of  art.  But  no  form  of  art.  once  in 
being,  is  ever  'played  out";  tho,  for  a  time,  it  may  be  only 
played  by  participially  bad  players.  If  Aliss  Hamilton  means 
only  that  ours  is  such  a  time.  I  take  no  further  hand  in  this 
game.  General  criticisms  of  contemporary  art  are  always  rash. 
generally  wrong,  and  to  my  taste  rather  ill-mannered.  But  the 
novel  lias  been,  and  therefore  necessarily  may  be  again,  the  form 
of  good  and  great  art.  If  it  attempts  to  be  'a  tract '  it  can  not 
possibly  l>e  good,  for  nothing  can  be  so  when  it  attempts  to  be 
something  other  than  itself.  GEORGE  Saiktsbtjbt." 


LIGHTING  UP  THE  SOUTHERN  MOUNTAINS 
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JIEACHIN'  THAT  MAKES  YE  GIT  UP  AND  HOL- 
LER— that's  religion,"  is,  we  are  told,  a  notion  which 
is  largely  prevalent  in  the  Southern  Mountains  and 
which  Mission  Boards  are  now  struggling  to  efface  in  order  to 
bring  the  people  out  of  the  eighteenth  into  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. The  old  emotionalism  is  said  to  have  a  tremendous  hold 
in  the  Appalachian  system,  where  ignorance  is  regarded  rather 
as  a  blessing  than  a  bane,    and  many   seem  to   think  that  it 
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matters  little  how  a  man  lives  so  long  as  he  shouts  in  meeting 
and  repeats  his  religious  experience  year  after  year  at  evangelistic 
services.  The  problem  thus  set  by  the  Southern  mountaineer 
is  one,  we  are  told,  thai  demands  the  serious  and  earnest 
attention  of  the  Church.  The  field  has  all  the  difficulties  of 
remoteness,  illiteracy,  ancient  custom  and  a  virile  tradition. 
The  true  mountaineer  is  generally  indifferent  to  outside 
influences,  tho  tractable  enough  when  properly  approached. 
If,  therefore,  writes  Rev.  Robert  S.  Wightman  in  Tht  Missionary 
Re\  a  w  of  tht  World,  "the  people  of  the  Southern  Mountains  are 
to  be  reclaimed  morally,  spiritually,  socially,  intellectually, 
economically;  if  'he  families  up  the  creeks  and  forks  and  branch*  s 
are  to  know  how  to  live,  how  to  keep  well,  how  to  bring  up 
children;  if  they  are  to  <  merge  from  the  eighteenth  century  and 
live  abreast  of  the  twentieth,  in  the  highest  Christian  s<  nse,  then 
there  must  he  some  more  adequate  work  established  for  them 
in  their  very  midst."  They  can  noi  be  helped,  we  are  told,  by 
leading  their  finest  young  men  and  women  out  of  the  mountains, 
which  generally  results  in  impoverishing  the  highlands  still  more. 
Xor  can  one  or  two  thousand  people  he  transformed  by  sending 
i.ne  highly  educated  woman  among  them  to  do  settlement  work. 
The  method  which  the  Church  Boards  have  most  recently 
adopted  to  meet  the  need  is  to  establish  community  centers. 
Accepting  this  as  a  starting-point,  says  the  writer: 

The  Church  is  supplying  men  of  God,  men  of  sound  Chris- 
tian faith,  men  of  intelligence,  men  of  exemplary  life,  to  develop 
the  community  center  idea.    These  seem  to  us  very  commonplace 


characteristics,  but  are  full  of  significance  to  those  who  have  met 
the  ordinary  mountain  preacher,  have  listened  to  the  display  of 
his  ignorance  and  have  heard  him  glory  in  the  fact  that  he  can 
neither  read  nor  write  and  possesses  no  "book  larnin','  so  that 
his  information  must  come  directly  from  God.  The  community 
center  is  to  provide  sane,  practical  preaching  of  the  Gospel  by 
men  of  strong  Christian  character,  thus  making  it  the  place  of 
real  religious  instruction  and  inspiration.  Naturally  here  also  is 
the  school,  and  the  community  center  program  calls  for  better 
schools  and  better  teachers  than  mountain  children  have  had  in 

the  past.  Some  of  their  school 
buildings  aie  the  crudest  kind  of 
ill-kept  rooms  without  even  a 
teacher's  desk." 

The  community  centers  should 
have,  then,  we  are  told,  fully 
equipped  teachers  with  well- 
equipped  schools,  medical  insti- 
tutions within  reach,  since  "in 
some  mountain  regions  they  are 
still  using  the  primitive  remedies 
prescribed  before  the  Revolution- 
ary War."  and  should  also  have 
some  provision  for  establishing 
recreational  and  social  activities. 
At  present  the  mountain  young 
people  have  virtually  no  provision 
made  whereby  they  may  mingle 
in  a  natural,  wholesome  way. 
"Even  the  churches  in  some 
places  keep  the  sexes  separated, 
with  the  men  on  one  side  and  the 
women  on  the  other.  Early  mar- 
riage— so  common  an  occurrence 
among  the  Highlanders — is  the 
outcome  of  social  starvation;  it  offers  about  the  only  social 
diversion."  Still  another  sphere  of  activity  must  be  included  if 
prosperity  is  to  abide  in  any  measure — the  sphere  of  crops  and 
farming.  Thus  the  plan  calls  for  an  agricultural  center,  in 
which  the  mountaineer,  untutored  in  modern  farming  methods, 
could  learn  the  proper  rotation  of  crops  and  proper  methods 
of  soil  preparation,  tillage  and  harvesting.  Under  this  scheme 
the  community  center  would  comprise  a  religious  center,  an 
educational  center,  a  social  center,  a  health  center,  and  an  agri- 
cultural center  all  in  on< — a  sort  of  "'People's  University'  for 
folks  of  the  mountains,  presided  over  by  a  faculty  of  six  or  eight 
Christian  workers  intent  upon  teaching  these  isolated  people 
the  fundamentals  of  present-day  life.  Here  lies  a  part  of  the 
unfinished  task  of  the  Church."  As  to  what  is  being  done,  we 
learn  that— 

"Back  in  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina  there  is  a  hospital 
beautifully  equipped  where  hundreds  of  sick  are  brought  and 
surgical  cases,  too  severe  to  be  carried  over  the  fords  to  the  rail- 
ways and  thence  to  distant  cities,  are  successfully  treated.  Two 
physicians,  true  men  of  Cod,  respond  not  only  to  the  calls  for 
them  by  day  and  night,  but  they  sometimes  trudge  afoot,  some- 
times on  muleback  for  miles,  until  utterly  weary,  and  attend  to 
the  work  in  the  dispensary  as  well.  Altho  that  hospital  may 
perform  ever  so  wonderful  a  service,  it  can  transform  those 
mountains  only  in  a  physiological  sense,  and  that  is  not  enough. 

"In  numerous  places  in  the  mountains  certain  specific  things 
are  being  done  for  the  Highlanders;  here  is  a  school,  there  a 
hospital;  here  lessons  are  given  in  basket-weaving;  there  in  some 
other  industry,  but  each  branch  only  partially  solves  the  prob- 
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lem  whiles  other  essentials  are  neglected.  The  community  center 
idea  includes  the  supplying  of  human  need  on  every  side.  I  know 
of  no  community  center  which  as  yet  lias  undertaken  all  of  the 
spheres  of  activity,  but  those  who  have  adopted  the  plan  have 
been  wonderfully  successful  so  far  as  they  have  gone." 

The  dead  were  buried  in  caskets  made  from  boards  drawn 
from  the  roofs  of  the  houses  in  one  place.  This  method  was 
changed  when  a  young  missionary  woman 
went  into  the  district  with  a  portable  saw- 
mill, with  which  she  cut  lumber  for  her 
own  buildings  and  then  sold  to  the  com- 
munity. As  a  result  frame  houses  sprang 
up  in  place  of  log  cabins.  School  build- 
ings followed.  Then  came  a  dispensary, 
with  a  trained  nurse.  A  Sunday  School  was 
organized,  with  a  Christian  Endeavor 
Society,  and  then  the  people  began  to 
hold  mid-week  prayer  meetings.  The 
center  grew;  social  life  was  developed,  and 
on  national  holidays  abb;  speakers  are 
brought  "with  messages  such  as  these  people 
had  never  heard  before."  A  very  suc- 
cessful worker  asserts,  we  are  told,  that 
centers  like  this  in  every  county  "would 
solve  the  problem  of  the  Southern  Highlands 
in  one  generation. "  So,  urges  the  writer: 


gious  circles  in  every  community.  The  decision  against  them  in 
Pittsburgh  is  rather  remarkable  for  it-  practical  unanimity." 
And  what  the  Pittsburgh  Council  is  saying  now.  declares  the  Bal- 
timore Sun,  is  what  many  critics  said  three  or  lour  years  ago,  and 
"it  will  afford  some  consolation  to  them  to  find  thai  their  attitude 
is  now  virtually  endorsed  by  at  least  one  large  section  of  the 
Federated  Church  organization."    However,  continue-  this  paper, 


"If  there  is  even  a  fair  chance  that  this 
is  true,  then  let  the  facts  be  known.  Let 
the  Church  open  her  eyes  to  the  great  un- 
finished task  of  transforming  the  Southern 
Mountains  and  undertake  in  a  larger,  more 
permanent  way  the  saving  of  the  moun- 
taineers. Monuments  to  mistaken  methods  and  abandoned 
undertakings  in  the  form  of  deserted  buildings  are  scattered 
through  many  coves.  The  time  has  come  to  concentrate  our 
efforts  for  the  mountaineers  on  the  development  of  centers  of 
light  and  power  from  which  new  life  may  flow  out  into  all  the 
homes  of  the  Highlands.  It  is  time  for  the  Church  to  lay  a  firm 
bold  upon  this  task  and  to  bring  it  to  completion." 


A  COMMUNITY   STORE   IN  THE   SOUTHERN   HIGHLANDS. 
The  mountaineers'  natural  gathering  place,  where  the  missions  begin  their  work. 


PROFESSIONAL  EVANGELISTS 

EVANGELISTIC  CAMPAIGNS  of  the  Billy  Sunday  and 
Gypsy  Smith  type  are  "too  high-priced,  too  much  com- 
mercialized, obsolete,  false  in  stimulation  and  ineffec- 
tive," and  for  this  very  good  reason,  we  are  told,  "imported" 
evangelists  are  no  longer  desired  by  most  of  the  churches  in  Pitts- 
burgh. This  decision  is  said  to  be  the  result  of  opinions  voiced  at 
sectional  conferences  representing  about  three  hundred  churches 
in  Allegheny  County  and  reported  to  the  Pittsburgh  Federated 
Council  of  Churches.  Before  each  conference,  we  are  told,  a 
"findings  committee"  was  appointed  to  seek  out  sentiment  on 
the  question,  and  in  each  case  and  at  every  conference,  announced 
the  Council  secretary,  the  reports  suggested  rejection  and  dis- 
couragement of  professional  evangelism  and  revivals.  Three 
Presbyterian  churches  dissented  from  the  decision,  and  I  he 
Pittsburgh  Presbytery,  said  to  be  the  largest  Presbytery  i.i  the 
United  States,  later  adopted  a  resolution  declining  to  be  bound 
by  any  "deliverance"  of  the  Council,  unless  it  shall  have  firsl 
been  presented  to  and  adopted  by  the  Presbytery. 

"Of  course  a  revival  of  the  extensive  character  conducted  by 
the  two  evangelists  mentioned  are  costly  in  a  money  sense  to  a 
community,"  remarks  the  Indianapolis  Star,  "but  if  the  spiritual 
influence  and  effect  are  worth  while,  the  financial  features  should 
not  matter."  Yet  "the  tendency  of  the  time  in  all  denomina- 
tions is  against  emotional  excitement,  and  there  is  far  less  of  this 
in  the  Gypsy  Smith  meetings  than  those  of  Billy  Sunday.  But 
whet  her  undertakings  of  the  kind  are  profitable  in  a  spiritual  sense 
is  oue  in  which  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion,  even  in  reli- 


"We  do  not  understand  that  the  Pittsburgh  people  mean  to 
condemn  entirely  the  theory  of  the  religious  revival.  They  could 
scarcely  do  that  without  condemning  the  whole  practise  of  church 
services.  What  the  Pittsburgh  Council  has  in  mind,  doubtless, 
is  the  charge  of  commercialism  to  which  some  of  these  campaigns 
have  given  rise,  and  the  s.  nsationalism  which  has  characterized 
them.  Some  of  the  old-fashioned  styles  of  revival  are  no  longer 
suited  to  the  mind  and.  manners  of  the  present  day.  But  real 
eloquence,  real  earnestness  and  the  ardor  of  a  high  and  unselfish 
purpose  are  not  obsolete,  and  the  gates  of  every  city  will  swing 
open  to  the  man  who  possesses  them." 

The  great  defect  of  "professional  "  evangelism,  asserts  the  Bal- 
timore American,  "is  that  it  appeals  almost  entirely  to  the  emo- 
tions and  hardly,  if  at  all,  to  the  intelligence."  The  trick  is  easily 
learned,  and — 

"It  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter  for  a  professional  evan- 
gelist who  has  to  stop  only  a  week  or  two  weeks  or  even  a  month 
in  one  place  to  stir  up  enthusiasm  in  audiences  which  are  pre- 
dominantly cf  the  emotional  type.  It  '.-*  an  infinitely  more  diffi- 
cult task  for  the  preacher  settled  in  one  location  to  speak  ac- 
ceptably several  times  a  week  to  practically  the  same  small  group 
of  a  few  hundreds." 

The  whole  trouble,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  "lies  in  the  attitude  of  the  people  themselves.  It  is 
doubtless  true  thai  most  of  those  who  go  to  hear  a  prominent 
evangelist,  go  from  motives  of  curiosity  rather  than  those  of 
religion."  When  one  goes  to  evangelistic  services  held  by  the 
church  itself,  "he  goes  at  least  in  a  mental  attitude  which  is 
open  to  conviction.  The  high  pressure  evangelist  has  to  con- 
vince through  forcef ulness  of  personality,  imitation  of  others  or 
an  appeal  to  the  emotions.  Such  "conversions'  are  rarely  based 
upon  firm  belief- and  are  apt  to  prove  short-lived."      Therefore: 

"The  problem  before  the  churches  is  to  devise  a  plan  which 
will  do  the  work  of  the  high-pressure  revivalist  without  the  dis- 
advantages attendant  upon  meetings  of  this  kind.  Conviction 
which  comes  from  emotionalism  is  generally  temporary;  that 
which  comes  from  a  belief  fostered  by  the  steady,  all-t he-year- 
round  work  of  the  churches  is  permanent.*' 
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A  PROTESTANT  CONFESSIONAL 

A  PROTESTANT  CONFESSIONAL  to  reach  those  whose 
troubles  and  transgressions  are  too  heavy  for  them  to 
bear  alone  is  suggested  as  the  result  of  the  experiences 
of  Dr.  Charles  M.  Sheldon,  Congregationalist  minister  and 
author,  whose  Open  Door,  as  he  termed  his  own  confessional, 
gave  him  many  unique  opportunities  to  render  sorely  needed  aid. 
Three  things,  notes  Dr.  Sheldon  in  an  article  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  have  made  the  Catholic  Church  a  power  in  history. 
These  are  its  unity,  its  dogma,  and  its  confessional,  the  last  of 
which,  he  believes,  the  Protestant  Church  might  very  well 
add  to  its  service.  The  confessional  of  the  Roman  Church,  he 
asserts,  is  a  "recognition  of  a  human  craving  so  deep  and  eternal, 
that  it  is  a  bewildering  thing  to  see  how  it  has  been  ignored  by 
the  Protestant  Church,  which  has  emphasized  preaching  above 
pity,  and  the  pulpit  above  reason."  People  want  something 
more  than  preaching.  "They  want  comfort  and  the  help  that 
does  not  come  to  them  when  it  is  handed  out  wholesale."  With 
this  idea  in  mind,  Dr.  Sheldon,  who  will  be  remembered  as  the 
author  of  "In  His  Steps."  instituted  in  his  Church  what  he  called 
the  Open  Door,  which  swung  open  every  Sunday  afternoon  to 
troubled  people  and  opened  again  to  let  out  those  who  had  re- 
ceived comfort  and  hope  from  frank  confession.  Serious  domes- 
tic disturbances  were  averted  in  some  cases:  occasionally  some 
were  saved  from  dishonor,  and  minds  troubled  by  religious 
doubts  were  set  at  rest.  Thus  encouraged,  Dr.  Sheldon  is  led 
to  suggest  "that  if  the  churches  of  America  open  a  confessional 
that  would  minister  to  the  primary  need  of  peoples'  souls,  in 
between  the  preaching  and  the  multiplied  committees  and  meet- 
ings and  organizations,  the  Church — the  Protestant  Church  in 
this  country — would  begin  a  chapter  in  its  life  that  would  do 
away  with  the  questions,  how  can  we  reach  the  masses?  What 
shall  we  do  with  the  second  service?  Why  don't  people  go  to 
church?  and  all  the  rest  of  the  wail  that  goes  up  concerning  the 
churches'  weakness.  A  whole  Sunday  afternoon  given  every 
week  to  the  Open  Door,  established  as  a  church  custom,  might 
in  multitudes  of  churches  prove  to  be  worth  more  than  all  the 
pulpit  ministrations  and  all  the  machinery  of  multiplied  organ- 
izations." 

There  is  something  in  the  words  of  Jesus  to  his  disciples,  says 
The  Baptist,  "that  whose  sins  they  remit  shall  be  remitted, which 
we  can  not  lightly  pass  over."  There  should  be,  then,  "a  place 
in  the  ministry  of  every  live  church  where  men  and  women  may 
pour  out  their  hearts  and  be  sure  of  a  sympathetic  hearing 
and  a  Christlike  ministry."  Bui  The  Churchman  (Episcopal) 
thinks  that  "a  good  many  psychologists,  moralists,  and 
ministers  who  have  a  well-founded  conviction  that  to  reduce 
confession  to  a  'practise' — regular  practise — to  whisper  month 
by  mon'h  all  one's  petty  misdeeds,  or  even  grosser  ones,  into 
the  ear  of  a  priest  is  spiritually  profitless,  and  may  become 
morally  debasing.  That  has  been  the  age-long  Protestant 
conviction,  or  prejudice,  if  we  will."  The  Churchman  believes 
that  this  "conviction"  or  •prejudice"  is  founded  on  fact,  and 
hopes  it  will  be  retained  in  Protestant  tradition. 

"But  why  because  confession  may  be  debased  by  wrong  use, 
should  Protestants  throw  the  whole  thing  overboard?  There 
I-.  we  venture  to  say,  no  Protestant  living  who  has  not  at  times 
longed  to  tell  some  trusted  minister  certain  secrets  of  his  heart 
that  weigh  like  lead  upon  him.  And  it  is  not  always  sin  of  which 
we  wish  to  unburden  ourselves  to  some  mediator  between  our- 
selves and  God.  Frequently  i'  is  a  moral  perplexity  in  which  our 
lives  have  become  entangled.  The  soul  caught  in  a  thicket  of 
doubt  craves  release 

"We  believe  that  I 'rot  esta  ntism  can  mend  its  leaky  vessel  by 
giving  thought  to  this  personal  ministry  and  the  satisfaction  of 
this  human  craving  to  unburden  the  sin  and  sorrow  that  is 
weighing  upon  man.\  a  heart  and  poisoning  many  a  life.  The 
Protestant  Churches  could  make  of  the  confessional  a  practise 
altogether  wholesome  and  could  strip  it  of  every  evil  which 
makes  it,  in  Catholic  practise,  sometimes  dangerous." 


MOTOR-CARS  AND  STUDENTS 

A  GOOD  SPANKING  and  a  pair  of  stout  shoes  "would  be 
better  for  the  college  boobs  than  a  racing  car  and  silk 
shirts,"  says  Professor  E.  G.  Sihler,  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity, in  a  criticism  directed  against  the  luxurious  methods  of 
living  indulged  in  by  college  undergraduates.  As  he  is  quoted 
further  in  the  press,  Professor  Sihler  observes  that  the  average 
student  "spends  his  time  smoking  cigarettes  and  wasting  his 
father's  time,"  and  that  apparently  "enjoyment  of  luxury  and 
ease  for  four  years  and  a  little  study  on  the  side  constitute  satis- 
factory fulfillment  for  requirement  of  a  college  degree  nowadays." 
The  latest  complaint  against  the  extravagances  of  the  modern 
college  youth  comes  from  Dr.  John  Grier  Hibben,  President  of 
Princeton  University,  who  recently  addrest  a  letter  to  parents 
requesting  them  to  refrain  from  giving  their  sons  automobiles  for 
use  while  in  college. 

Tho  it  feels  that  no  legislative  action  with  regard  to 
automobiles  is  advisable  at  the  present  time,  Princeton's 
administration,  writes  Dr.  Hibben,  as  his  letter  is  quoted  in 
the  press, "believes  "that  it  would  be  desirable  in  the  light  of 
conditions  in  this  country  and  in  the  world  if  students  at  Prince- 
ton during  the  formative  period  of  their  lives  could  realize 
the  value  to  themselves  and  their  fellows  of  simplicity  in  living 
and  of  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  luxuries." 

It  is  not  of  motor-cars  that  Dr.  Hibben  is  thinking,  com- 
ments the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.  "He  is  concerned,  it  must 
seem,  about  the  whole  slack  scheme  of  university  affairs  and 
about  the  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  wdiich  in  many  colleges 
tend  to  displace  a  desire  for  work  and  learning  with  a  craving  for 
ease  and  more-than-Oriental  luxury.  Wealthy  parents  can  not 
be  blamed  for  the  impulse  to  give  their  sons  whatever  their  money 
can  buy  to  make  their  sons  happy,  says  the  Ohio  State  Journal, 
"but  their  judgment  is  sadly  at  fault  if  they  do  not  restrain  it. 
They  mean  to  do  a  kindness  and  do  a  grave  injustice.  They  take 
a  boy  in  the  formative  period  whose  own  judgment  can  not  be 
expected  to  be  particularly  good,  and  give  him  costly  things  to 
tempt  him  beyond  his  strength  to  neglect  the  legitimate  duties 
whose  faithful  performance  would  add  much  to  his  chances  for 
future  usefulness  and  happiness."  It  is  difficult  enough  for  a  rich 
boy  to  turn  out  all  right,  anyway,  "and  his  doting  parents 
shoidd  deny  themselves  and  thrust  upon  him  no  avoidable 
handicaps." 

The  interesting  thing  about  the  question,  remarks  the  Balti- 
more American,  "is  that  the  suggestion  to  discourage  the  use  of 
automobibs  at  Princeton  seems  to  have  come  in  the  first  instance 
from  the  student  body  themselves  and  not  from  the  faculty.  If 
this  represents  the  whole  truth  and  the  students  have  decided 
to  impose  on  themselves  a  self-denying  ordinance,  so  that  no 
member  of  their  body  shall  feel  that  he  is  not  on  an  equality  with 
his  fellows  whose  parents  are  richer,  perhaps  there  may  be  a  re- 
turn to  the  days  of  the  poor  but  ardently  industrious  scholar  who 
devoted  himself  to  'plain  living  and  high  thinking."  Stressing 
the  manner  in  which  the  Princeton  authorities  are  proceeding 
with  the  desired  reform  in  social  indulgences,  the  New 
Haven  Journal-Courier  believes  that  "the  evidence  is  all  in 
favor  of  viewing  the  undergraduate  as  a  man  who  must  learn 
the  temptations  of  life  and  the  key  to  their  escape  through 
his  own  experience." 

"Men  who  know  the  genus  student  by  long  association  know 
that  he  is  not  to  be  successfully  handled  in  a  prohibitive  spirit 
when  it  comes  to  his  personal  liberties.  His  resentment  is  innate 
and  is  of  very  old  origin,  as  old  as  the  period  of  the  cave  man. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  is  comparatively  easy  to  handle  when  intel- 
ligent appeals  are  made  to  his  better  nature.  This  is  true  of  the 
great  majority  of  undergraduate  students  everywhere.  To  inter- 
fere with  their  liberties  because  a  small  per  cent,  of  their  number 
are  by  nature  vicious  is  to  create  evils  far  more  dangerous  than 
those  it  is  soughl  to  inhibit.  It  might  be  well  to  remember  that 
men  are  but  children  of  larger  growth." 
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Duririg  Lent 

rich,  nourishing  cream  soups 


So  easy  to  prepare  with  Xpaflifafe/%L  ! 


Especially  appropriate  in  Lent  are  the  smooth,  sub- 
stantial cream  soups  you  can  make  so  quickly  and  easily 
with  these  full  -  flavored,  delicious  Campbell's  Soups. 
Creamery  butter,  instead  of  meat  broths,  gives  richness  and 
strength  to  these  soups  and  makes  them  such  beneficial 
and  wholesome  foods.  Prepared  with  milk  or  cream  just 
before  serving,  they  are  even  more  delightful  and  more 
nutritious — and  very  wel- 
come to  those  who  have 
denied  themselves  some 
of  their  customary 
substantial  foods.  Simple 
directions  for  the  cream 
soup  on  each  can. 


You  will  relish  this  delightful  essence 
of  selected  peas,  sifted  and  refined  with 
the  utmost  care.  Daintily  prepared  by  a 
Campbell's  recipe  to  retain  their  delicate 
aroma  and  flavor,  smoothed  with  milk  and 
creamery  butter,  they  make  an  extremely 
palatable  soup — children  love  it. 


Celery  Soup 


Crisp  stalks  of  celery,  gathered  in  the  autumn 
when  field-blanched  to  a  creamy  whiteness,  are  made 
into  a  puree  and  blended  with  rich  milk,  creamery 
butter  and  delightful  seasoning.  A  refreshing  delicacy 
— wonderfully  appetizing  and  invigorating. 


Tomato  Soup 

Just  the  pure  juices  and  rich  fruity 
parts  of  ruddy,  luscious  Jersey  tomatoes. 
Grown  from  selected  seed,  picked  full- 
ripe  and  made  into  soup  the  very  same 
day.  In  the  blend  also  are  creamery  butter, 
tasty  herbs  and  delicate  spices.  This  is 
the  most  popular  soup  in  the  world  today. 


12  cents  a  can 


Guarantee 

Don't  limit  your  enjoyment  to 
just  two  or  three  of  the  Campbell's 
Soups — there  are  twenty-one 
different  kinds,  a  wide  and 
tempting  variety.  And  remember 
our  unlimited  guarantee: 

Money  back  if  not  satisfied 
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CURRENT     -    POETRY 


Vnsolicited  contributions  to  this  department  cannot  be  returned. 


THE  Nation  prints  this  realistic  story. 
What  the  moral  is  the  writer  wisely 
refrains  from  stating,  letting  it  form  in  the 
minds  of  his  readers  according  as  they 
allow  their  moral,  political  or  economic 
thinking  to  turn  this  way  or  thai : 

THE  CROPPER  SPEAKS 

By  E.   E.   Miller 

'"Next  year  we'll  buy  a  farm,"  we  said. 
My  wife  and  I  when  newly  wed; 
But  next  year  came,  and  next,  and  next, 
And  always  we  were  sore  perplexed 
To  find  enough  to  square  the  store 
And  get  a  start  for  one  year  more. 

I  reckon  somehow  I'm  to  blame 
That  we  have  gone  on  just  the  same 
For  fifteen  years ;  but  looking  back 
I  can't  see  where  my  work's  been  slack, 
And  we've  not  wasted  what  I  made. 
I  know  I'm  not  much  at  a  trade, 
And  once  or  twice  I've  lost  like  sin 
By  letting  someone  take  me  in. 

And  twice  a  farm  I've  tried  to  buy 
But  couldn't  gather,  low  nor  high, 
The  cash  I  had  to  have  in  hand 
To  get  possession  of  the  land. 

So  still  we  tend  another's  fields 
And  pay  him  from  our  scanty  yields; 
From  hut  to  hovel  move  about 
Till  all  our  plunder's  plumb  worn  out. 

At  moving  time  in  years  gone  by 
My  wife  would  fret  and  fuss  and  cry 
And  say,  "It's  just  no  use  t6  try 
To  keep  things  nice  until  we  get 
A  home  to  stay  at."    "  Kight,  you  bet," 
I'd  say.    "Next  year  we'll  have  it.  too; 
I'm  sick  of  this  as  well  as  you." 
But  now  we  just  pull  up  and  go. 
She  says  no  word,  because,  I  know. 
She's  too  down-hearted,  tired,  sad, 
From  giving  up  the  hope  she  had. 

It's  hard  for  one  to  spend  his  life 

Toilin'  and  moilin'  in  endless  strife 

With  worms  and  weevils,  grass  and  weeds. 

For  scarce  enough  to  meet  his  needs 

It's  hard  to  work  for  years  and  then 

Be  just  a  slave  to  other  men — 

No  home  your  own,  no  place  to  stay 

If  some  man  says  to  move  away. 

It's  hard  to  feel  men  think  of  you 

As  one  of  a  shiftless,  thriftless  crew — 

"He's  just  a  cropper" — that  means.  "  No  good; 

He  could  do  better  if  he  would." 

That's  hard,  but  harder  still  is  this: 
To  think  of  what  your  children  miss 
And  what  your  women-folks  must  bear 
As  you  go  drifting  here  and  there. 

What  neighborhood  has  in  its  life 
Place  for  a  cropper's  busy  wife? 
Who  cares  to  have  his  kids  about'.' 
At  school  they're  likely  in  and  out; 
They  leave  their  friends  when  they  must  n>  i 
They  lose  ambition  as  they  grow. 
They  never  set  an  orchard  tree, 
Or  fix  the  yard  up  so  'twill  be 
A  nicer  place  another  year. 
Next  year  they'll  likely  not  be  here. 
So  year  by  year  they  drift  away 
From  folks  with  better  show  Chan  they 
And  year  by  year  the  wife  grows  old. 
And  les^  and  less  life  conies  to  hold 
For  her  of  things  that  women  crave. 
She,  too,  is  nothing  but  a  slave — 
\  slave  to  crops  and  a  busy  man 
Who  must  keep  going  when  he  can; 
A  slave  to  toil  that  has  no  end 
And  does  not  help  her  lot  to  mend. 


I  tell  you  it's  no  little  thing 

To  take  a  woman's  heart  and  wring 

It  dry  of  every  hope  she  had 

In  days  when  she  was  young  and  glad. 

It  must  be  my  fault  that  it's  so! 

I've  tried  and  failed.    But  still  I  know 

There's  something  wrong.    I  can't  say  what. 

Hut  what  I've  earned  another's  got. 

A  nigger  cabin,  a  muddy  yard — 

That's  my  wife's  portion.     God!  it's  hard 

To  think  of  hopes  that  once  she  had 

And  keep  myself  from  going  mad. 

Shackelton  was  seen  in  this  country 
not  long  before  he  set  forth  on  his  last 
quest  of  the  Antarctic.  These  lines  in  the 
London  Daily  Mail  by  one  whose  vein  is 
oftener  humorous  show  that  grief  is  as 
genuine  as  laughter. 

THE  QUEST 

By  Touchstone 

The  Quest  goes  on.     Not  on  one  heart  alone. 

However  high  it  beat,  depends  the  goal. 
Forward  his  comrades  press  to  lands  unknown 

That,    yet    unconquered,    ring    the   conquered 
Pole. 
Yet  in  the  darkness  of  the  frozen  night 

They  shall  remember  how  he  led  them  on 
And  shall,  remembering,  yearn  for  touch  and  sight 

Of  the  great-hearted  leader  that  is  gone. 

His  was  a  boy's  heart  and  his  cheery  word 

Uplifted  those  who  followed  where  he  led. 
But  though  that  magic  voice  no  more  be  heard 

The  spirit  of  their  captain  is  not  dead. 
That,  the  undying  spirit  of  the  race 

Whose  hardy  sons  yet  seek  the  wastes  of  earth. 
Strong  to  adventure  in  each  desert  place, 

Still  in  each  eager  soul  shall  find  new  birth. 

His  name  among  the  splendid  company 

Who  strove  and  striving,  died,  is  writ  to-day 
Imperishably.    While  across  the  sea 

There  comes  to  its  last  home  the  lifeless  clay 
His  work  goes  on  unhindered  and  the  flame 

He  guarded  burns  as  brightly  as  of  yore, 
Tended  by  loving  comrades  and  his  name 

shall  last  till  strength  and  courage  be  no  more. 

For  those  who  seek  to  preserve  the  best 
of  l  lie  memorial  verse  inspired  by  our  sacri- 
fices in  the  war,  we  quote  this  from  the 
Army  and  Navy  Journal.  The  author,  a 
retired  officer  of  the  Navy  served  in  the 
Civil  War  and  Spanish  War.  These  lines 
were  written  as  a  memorial  to  all  the  heroic 
dead  of  the  World  War.  The  verses  were 
inspired  by  the  return  of  the  body  of  Com- 
mander Roben's  son  from  France,  who  at 
i  lie  time  of  his  death  was  a  major  of 
.Marines,  leading  an  airplane  squadron  on 
the  Flanders  front. 

REQUIEM  VICTORIOUS 

BY     DOUULAH     ROBEN 

Lieut.  Comdr.  U.  S.  Navy,  Retired 

Honor  to  you,  gallant  heroes  of  World  War; 

Trumpets  salute  you  and  colors  droop  low; 
Martyrs  you  fell,  in  the  cause  of  your  country, 
Heralds  of  victory  over  the  foe. 

Earth  shall  your  glory  sing; 

Long  shall  the  echoes  ring 
Praise  to  the  fallen,  in  Freedom's  great  light; 

Lost  to  us? — nevermore! 

Living    forevermore! 
Heroes  immortal,  who  died  for  the  right! 

Throned  in  the  tenderest  love  of  the  nation; 

Hallowed  arid  blest  by  woman's  brave  tears; 
Laureled  in  bronze  and  exalted  in  granite. 

Your  names  shall  be  cherished  for  myriad  years. 
With  garlands  of  flowers  rare, 
Sweet  as  the  morning  air, 


Patriot  hearts  keep  your  memory  bright ; 

Never  in  sun  or  shade 

Wreaths  of  your  glory  fade; 
Heroes  immortal,  who  died  for  the  right! 

Ever  you  live  in  the  Flag  you  defended; 

Its  glory  enhanced  by  the  deeds  you  have  done; 
Proudly  it  tells  your  magnificent  valor; 
Banner  and  hero  forever  are  one! 
Dear  in  your  country's  sight, 
You  are  her  jewels  bright ; 
Proofs  of  the  nation's  true  honor  and  might: 
Models  for  men  to  heed; 
Inspiring  to  noble  deed: 
Heroes  immortal,  who  died  for  the  right! 

Glorious  lads!    To  the  land  of  the  Living, 

Through  the  dark  vale  you  have  passed  from 
our  view; 
Yours,  we  believe,  is  the  crown  of  the  victor, 
Yours  the  reward  of  the  faithful  and  true. 
Hark  to  this  requiem  fond ; 
Blest  be  your  life  Beyond! 
Your  joy  be  eternal  in  paradise  bright! 
God's  grace  enfold  you  there; 
Christ's  love  uphold  you  there; 
Heroes  immortal,  who  died  for  the  right! 

One  of  the  most  sensitive  of  our  younger 
lyrists  contributes  this  to  the  February 
Bookman: 

PINE  SONG 
By  Mary  Carolyn  Davies 

Like  a  young  pine 

May  I   grow: 
Only  feel 

But  never  know. 

Feel  the  wind 

And  rain  and  sun, 
See   dusk   dead 

And  day  begun, 

Feel   the   touch 

Of  needles  fine 
Of  a  swaying 

Neighbor   pine, 

Feel  the  forest 

Awe  and  wonder 
Only  never  know 

That  under 

Beauty  lieth  woe. 

Phillpotts  has  frequently  demonstrated 
that  he  is  poet  as  well  as  novelist  of  power. 
His  poem  in  the  English  Review  seems  to 
embrace  some  of  the  highest  aspirations  of 
the  soul. 

DREAMS 

By  Eden  Phillpotts 
When  I  have  won  to  rest  once  more 
In   sanctity   of  night  and   sleep, 
Drift  visions  from  the  shadow  shore — 
Small,  patient  forms  that  creep. 
They  move  in  drab;  they  wear  no  wings; 
They  are  the  dreams  that  might  come  true- 
Meek  phantoms  of  the  modest  tilings 
That  I  have  power  to  do. 

Like  azure  shadows  in  the  snow, 

Or  bloom  upon  the  sun-kissed  grape. 

Sweep  lovelier  shades,  that  gleam  and  glow 

And  don  a  rarer  shape. 

They  smile  with  eyes  of  queens  and  kings; 

They  call  on  me  to  make  them  true — 

The  lordly,  gracious,  sovereign  things 

I  have  no  power  to  do. 

Remain  such  waking  dreams  as  limn 

Upon  reality  and  truth, 

Flying  like  holy  seraphim, 

Whose  rainbow  wings  drop  ruth. 

Born  of  the  human  sorrowings 

That  pierce  our  common  nature  through, 

They  challenge  to  the  mightiest  things 

All  men  have  power  to  do. 
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STEIN  WAY 

THE    INSTRUMENT  OF  THE    IMMORTALS 


IT  IS  the  way  with  art  that  once  we  know 
and  love  the  best  we  cannot  be  satisfied 
with  any  other  than  the  best.  You  who 
find  your  deepest  satisfaction  in  the  music 
of  the  immortals — men  such  as  Wagner, 
Liszt  and  our  own  MacDowell — surely 
when  you  buy  a  piano,  you  can  be  satis- 
fied  only  with  the  instrument  which  these 
men  used  themselves,  the  Instrument  of 
the  Immortals.  For  when  you  buy  a  piano 
you  do  not  buy  a  thing  of  wood  and  metal 
—  it  is  music  that  you  buy — the  greatest 
of  the  arts.  Once  your  fingers  touch  the 
keyboard  of  the  Steinway — once  you 


drink  the  beauty  of  its  tone,  for  you  there 
can  be  no  other  piano.  You  would  be  just 
as  unwilling  to  own  another  instrument  as 
Paderewski  would  be,  or  Rachmaninoff, 
or  Hofmann.  Each  time  you  hear  the 
Steinway  its  voice  means  more  to  you. 
With  each  new  year  it  grows  into  your  life. 
Its  voice,  as  a  great  critic  exclaimed,  is  a 
benediction  to  the  soul,  its  presence  a 
privilege  to  the  eye.  Is  it  any  wonder  the 
Steinway  is  the  piano  chosen  by  the  great- 
est composers,  pianists  and  teachers?  Is  it 
any  wonder  so  many  people  say:  "It  is  the 
dream  of  my  life  to  own  a  Steinway"? 


Sieini»a\)  &  Sons  and  their  dealers  have  wade  it  conveniently  possible  for  music  lovers  to  on>n  a  Steinrvay. 
Prices:  $875  and  up,  plus  freight  at  points  distant  from  Nen>   Vorfc. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS,  Steinway  Hall,  109  E.  14th  Street,  New  York 
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cully  absorbed  by  the  public,  before  the  work  could  be  com- 
pleted. A  fourth  edition,  consisting  of  10,000  sets  of  the  fifty 
volumes,  has  since  been  printed.  Already  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can citizens,  many  of  whom,  perhaps,  never  thought  of  reading 
history  before,  are  reading  these  books  for  recreation. 

"Soon  after  publication  of  the  first  volumes  of  the  Chronicles 
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Courtesy  of  Yale  University  Press.         * 

MARTIN  ALONZO   PINZON    AND  TWO  OF  HIS   MEN. 

If  Columbus  was  the  head  of  the  expedition  that  discovered  America, 

'  Pinzon    was    the   right    arm.        The    picture    is    from    an    artist's 

costume  sketch  for  the  Yale  film  history,  now  in  preparation. 


the  publishers  were  urged  to  have  them  translated  into  motion 
pictures.  It  was  represented  with  great  force  and  earnestness 
that  by  means  of  motion  pictures  the  Chronicles  could  be  taken 
to  the  non-readers. 

"The  publishers  began  an  inquiry.  On  the  recommendation 
of  two  successful  producers  of  motion  pictures,  they  employed 
Arthur  Edwin  Krows,  an  experienced  motion-picture  editor,  to 
examine  the  Chronicles  and  report  as  to  the  practicability  of 
making  pictures  from  them.  At  the  same  time  they  requested 
their  representatives  in  the  field  to  consult  persons  in  a  position 
to  judge  as  to  the  probable  usefulness  of  such  motion  pictures. 

"The  reports  from  Mr.  Krows  and  from  the  field  were  highly 
.encouraging.  The  publishers  then  took  another  step.  They 
purchased  outright  from  Oliver  McKee  a  valuable  collection  of 
American  historical  prints,  maps,  engravings  and  copies  of 
paintings  and  employed  Air.  McKee  on  their  staff  to  gather  in 
more.  This  collection  to-day  comprises  several  thousand  pic- 
torial documents  of  peculiar  value  in  the  production  of  American 
historical  motion  pictures.  It  could  not  be  duplicated  without 
years  of  research  and  a  heavy  expenditure  of  money. 

"Having  satisfied  themselves  that  the  work  could  be  done 
and  thai  real  demand  for  ii  existed,  the  next,  step  was  to  ascertain 
whether  it  could  be  effectively  done  in  a  manner  to  mee1   the 

ictions  of  historical  scholars  and  the  requirements  of  the 
council's  committee  on  publications  of  Vale  University,  with- 
out whose  sanction  no  publication  bearing  the  imprint  of  Yale 
University  Press  can  b<  published.  This  involved  the  prepara- 
tion of  at  least  one  continuity,  that   is,  the  actual  manuscript 

for  a  picture,  outlining  theme  and  act  ion,  giving  stage  direct  ions, 
titles  and  elaborate  references  to  authorities  to  sustain  every 
detail  of  the  picture.  Accordingly,  two  such  continuities  wer< 
prepared,  one  on  Columbus  and  another  on  Jamestown.  On 
Jun<  6,  L921,  Mr.  Krows  appeared  b<  lore  the  council 's  committee 
at  Yah  University  and  read  the  Jamestown  manuscript.  Presenl 
at  ,:,  ■    :  i  sides  members  of  the  committee,   ■  i  re  Prof. 


C.  M.  Andrews,  Prof.  N.  W.  Stephenson,  Prof.  Charles  Seymour, 
Prof.  C.  H.  flaring,  Prof.  K.  IT.  Gabriel  and  Prof.  Allen  Johnson, 
all  of  s\  hom  commented  on  the  work  in  generally  favorable  terms. 
"The  two  manuscripts  on  Columbus  and  Jamestown  were 
delivered  to  the  secretary  of  the  council's  committee,  as  he 
desired  to  have  them  read  critically  by  historical  experts. 

"On  Sept.  26,  1921,  the  council's  committee  at  its  meeting 
adopted  this  resolution: 

Voted,  to  approve  in  general  the  proposal  for  the  produc- 
tion by  the  Yale  University  Press  or  under  its  auspices  of  a 
series  of  motion  pictures  based  on  "The  Chronicles  of  Amer- 
ica" provided  the  work  is  carried  on  under  the  following 
conditions  and  under  such  further  regulations  as  the  com- 
mittee may  deem  wise: 

(1)  An  editor  shall  be  appointed  by  the  council's  com- 
mittee on  publications,  and  no  "continuities"  shall  be  ac- 
cepted until  these  have  been  studied  and  revised  by  experts 
engaged  by  the  editor  and  until  the  editor  has  certified  to  the 
committee  that  the  said  "continuities"  meet  his  approval. 

(2)  The  director  to  be  appointed  for  the  production  of  the 
proposed  motion  pictures  shall  be  approved  by  the  council's 
committee  on  publications  and  no  picture  shall  be  released 
until  the  finished  product  shall  have  been  seen  and  approved 
for  release  by  the  council's  committee  on  publications  on 
the  basis  of  their  own  judgment  or  on  the  basis  of  reports 
made -to  them  by  such  expert  advisers  as  they  may  designate. 

The  primary  object  of  the  Chronicles  of  America  Pictures, 
according  to  Professor  Day,  will  be  to  provide  history  teachers 
with  a  useful  addition  to  their  classroom  apparatus,  one  that 
will  function  with  the  regular  courses  of  instruction  and  one 
easily  adaptable  to  any  teacher's  plan  and  adjustable  to  the 
particular  needs  of  any  occasion.     Also,  he  says: 
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Courtesy  of  Yale  University  Press. 

TWO  ARMED   SAILORS  ON  SHORE. 

These,    and    the    other    artists'    sketches    on    the   basis    of    which 

costumes  will  be  made,  have  been  drawn  after  careful  examination 

of  historical  records.     Facts  will  rule  this  movie. 


"The  primary  object  immediately  suggests  the  arrangement 
of  the  material  for  these  pictures  in  short  topical  units,  each  ir 
itself  a  complete  story,  or  a  complete  part  of  the  greater  story; 
so  that  if  a  teacher  has  time  tor  only  one  of  these  parts  he  may 
use  it  separately,  or  if  be  has  more  time  he  may  put  together  two 
or  more  of  these  parts,  wit  hoiif  loss  of  topical  unity  in  either  case. 

"This  principle  of  arrangement  is  in  fact-  the  very  foundation 
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TRINITY    CHURCH,  Waterbun  ,  Connecticut,  where  t  iro  Idi   U.  TYPE   A    HEAT  MACHINES 
are  paving  for  themselves  in  the  fuel  they  save. 


How  much  less  in  the  end! 


THE  old-fashioned  heating  plant  in  this 
church  hurned  80  tons  of  coal  in  the 
winter  of  19 18-19. 

The  church  committee  hesitated 
whether  to  substitute  Ideal  TYPE  A 
Heat  Machines,  or  a  cheaper  boiler.  They 
decided  to  pav  a  little  more  for  the  Ideal 
TYPE  A. 


The  following  winter    a  hard 
winter,  65  tons  were  burned. 

Last  winter,  a  mild   winter, 
55  tons  were  burned. 

A  saving  of  40  tons  in  two 
years! 


There  are  two  kinds  of  heating  equip- 
ment— the  kind  that  is  merely  a  purchase; 
and  the  kind  that  is  a  long-time  investment. 

The  American  Radiator  Company  is  in 
the  business  of  selling  heating  investments. 
Sometimes  thev  cost  a  trifle  more  in  the 
beginning — but  how  much  less  in  the  end! 


It  you  plan  to  build  or  remodel  this 
year,  the  first  piece  of  literature  to 
.send  tor  is  our  booklet  on  the  Ideal 
TYPE  A  Heat  Machine.  Mail 
your  request  to  either  address  below. 
For  every  heating  problem  we  have 
a  heating  product. 


AMERICAN  RADIATOR  COMPANY 

Ideal  'Boilers  and  \American  'l{dJi,itors  for  every  heating  need 


104  West  42nd  Street 

NEW    YORK 


IDeiM.       , 


S16  So.   Michigan  Avenue 

CHIC  ACQ 
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INC?H  PERFECTLY 
*  ^TOIS  MINUTE^ 


CHICAGO 
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"No  Question  About  It- 
Breakfast  Will  Be  Ready  On   Time" 

She  serves  her  family  Armours  Oats,  steaming 
hot,  delicious  and  satisfying!  Breakfast  is  always 
easy  to  get  when  you  know 

ARMOUR'S  OATS 

Cook  Perfectly  in  10  to  15  Minutes 

Put  them  on  to  cook  when  you  start  the  coffee.  They'll 
both  be  done  at  the  same  time.  And  you'll  find  that  the 
wonderful  oat  flavor  has  not  been  impaired  by 
long  cooking.  Once  the  exclusive  advantages 
of  Armour's  Oats  become  known,  they're 
naturally  given  a  prominent  place  on  the 
pantry  shelf.     Ask  your  grocer  for  them. 


IP*     i 


Manufactured    by 


ARMOUR  GRAIN  COMPANY,  Chicago 

Manufacturers  of  Armour' s  Guaranteed 
Cereals  —  Oats,  Corn  Flakes,  Pancake 
Flour,       Macaroni,       Spaghetti,       Noodles 


Boys  and  Git  la — Send  a  2-cent  stamp  with  your 
name  and  address  for  a  cut-out  train.  You  can 
have  lots  of  fun  with  the  Armour  Cereal  Line. 
Address      Armour      Grain      Company,     Chicago 


of  the  plan  of  the  scries  of  books,  the  texts  for  these  pictures, 

the  Clironiclcs  of  America.  This  series  of  hooks  is  arranged  in 
fifty  major  topical  units,  or  volumes*  of  approximately  equal 
length,  each  of  which  in  turn  is  divided  into  minor  topical  units, 
or  chapters,  of  approximately  equal  Length  and  any  one  of  these 
books,  tho  only  part  of  the  whole  body  of  American  history, 
is  still  a  complete  part,  capable  Of  being  read  or  studied  sepa- 
rately. 

"The  physical  unit  of  all  motion  picl  ures  is  t  he  reel, an  arbitrary 
division  of  film  1000  feet  long,  judged  by  the  motion  picture 
trade  to  be  the  most  advantageous  physical  unit  upon  which 
to  base  distribution.  To  project  a  reel  of  lilm  occupies  about 
fifteen  minutes. 

Ht  is  planned  to  make  the  Chronicles  of  America  pictures  in 
•eels,  presenting  the  principal  dramatic  episodes  in  1  he  story 
of  America  from  the  age  of  Columbus  to  our  own  times.  Each 
reel,  or  physical  unit,  will  be  a  minor  history  unit,  a  complete 
part  of  the  picture  play,  the  major  history  unit,  to  which  it 
belongs.  Present  plans  contemplate  the  production  of  thirty 
of  these  plays,  varying  in  length  from  three  to  five  reels  each, 
arranged  in  six  topical  grand  divisions  of  American  history  as 
follows: 

I.  THE  MORNING  OF  AMERICA 

(7  plays,  in  21  reels.  Columbus.  Pioneers  of  England  in 
the  New  World  and  the  struggle  for  possession,  ending  with 
the  expulsion  of  the  French.) 

II.  THE   WINNING   OF   INDEPENDENCE 

(3  plays,  in  9  reels.  Shall  Englishmen  in  the  New  World  sub- 
mit to  dictation  from  the  King  and  Parliament  of  England? 
Battlefields  of  the  Revolution,  following  Washington.) 

III.  THE  YOUNG  REPUBLIC 

(2  plays,  in  six  reels.  The  Constitution  and  the  new  Govern- 
ment, following  Hamilton  and  Jefferson.) 

IV.  THE  VISION  OF  THE  WEST 

(8  plays,  in  24  reels.  The  conquest  of  the  continent  from 
the  Alleghanies  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Old  West  and 
the  New.) 

V.  THE  STORM  OF  SECESSION 

(5  plays,  in  15  reels.  The  preservation  of  the  Union  and  the 
extermination  of  slavery.  Abraham  Lincoln,  Battlefields 
of  the  Civil  War,  following  Stonewall  Jackson,  Lee  and 
Grant.) 

VI.  THE  AGE  OF  POWER 

(5  plays,  in  25  reels.  The  transformation  caused  by  the 
inflow  of  immigrants  and  the  development  and  utilization 
of  mechanical  power  on  a  great  scale;  picturing  invention 
and  the  mechanical  revolution  and  the  America  of  to-day.) 

"The  principle  of  making  each  one  of  the  100  reels  a  complete 
history  unit  in  itself,  with  a  title  of  its  own,  is  deemed  of  supreme 
importance.  This  feature  of  the  Chronicles  of  America  Pictures 
will  appeal  to  every  teacher,  in  as  much  as  it  will  allow  him  to 
decide  for  himself  just  how  much  of  any  lesson  or  lecture  or 
recitation  hour  his  film  apparatus  shall  occupy.  It  will  always 
be  possible  to  project  one  reel  and  stop,  without  sacrifice  of 
unity,  each  reel  being  in  itself  a  topical  history  unit.  The  suc- 
ceeding reel  will  follow  on,  taking  up  the  story  where  this  one 
leaves  off.  Thus  a  course  of  instruction  of  unbroken  continuity 
may  be  pursued  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  series. 

"Outside  the  classroom,  the  exhibitor  will  find  the  complete 
plays  adaptable  and  adjustable  to  any  time  requirement.  If 
the  exhibitor  desires  to  occupy  only  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
he  can  show  one  three-reel  picture;  for  example,  the  first  phase 
of  the  Revolution.  If  his  time  is  an  hour  and  a  half  he  can  fol- 
low on  with  the  next  picture,  the  second  phase  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Or  if  he  has  two  hours  and  a  quarter  he  may  proceed 
with  the  third  picture,  completing  the  sequence  of  nine  reels  on 
the  revolution. 

"The  Chronicles  of  America  Pictures  are  to  be  produced  by 
screen  experts,  whose  talents  will  be  employed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  scenarios,  studio  direction,  assembling  of  properties,  and 
building  sets.  These  pictures  should  be  replete  with  dramatic 
effects  and  entertainment  qualities.  They  must  be.  in  order 
to  be  true,  for  history  is  inherently  dramatic  and  alluring,  if  it  is 
faithfully  presented  and  made  a  living  thing.  No  distortion 
of  truth  is  necessary  to  make  history  interesting.  And  to  ensure 
historical  truth  and  accuracy  in  these  pictures,  their  production 
will  first  be  approved  by  the  eminent  editors-in-chief  appointed 
by  the  council's  committee  on  publications  of  Yale  University. 
Not  a  reel  of  film  will  be  released  until  it  has  been  passed  by  this 

committee. 

"Among  men  and  women  \\  ho  teach  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
whatever  of  the  value  of  the  screen  as  a  means  of  enhancing  in- 
struction, provided  that  films  are  definitely  and  intelligently 
planned  to  imparl  instruction  and  to  stimulate  (he  student  to 
further  effort  of  his  own. 

"Apart  from  the  teaching  profession  (and  distinct  from  the 
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theatrical  world  i  there  seems  to  be  a  strong  demand  for  good 
notion  picture  films.  Projector  manufacturers  report  that 
orders  for  projectors  are  coming  in  steadily  from  non-theatrical 
customers,  notwithstanding  the  scarcity  and  inadequacy  of  ex- 
isting fibns.     They  are  of  opinion  that,  if  an  abundance  of  good 

films  were  available  the  demand  for  projectors,  not  only  from 
schools  but  from  churches,  community  centers,  industrial  plants, 
and  others,  would  soon  be  far  greater. 

"The  screen  as  a  medium  for  education  appears  to  \»-  no  longer 
on  trial.  Its  power  and  efficiency  are  admitted.  It  is  a  fact. 
however,  that  while  tic  non-theatrical  motion  picture  is  gaining 
ground  daily,  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  institutions  of  the 
country  are  employing  this  medium  of  instruction  owing  to  the 
unorganized  condition  of  the  tton-theatrical  field  up  to  the 
present  time.  Put  this  field  has  at  least  been,  scratched,  and  as 
a  result  the  seed  has  taken  root. 

"If  is  the  hope  of  tin-  organizers  thai  the  pictures  will  prove- 
to  be  more  than  a  profitable  business  enterprise — thai  they  prove 
of  real  value  in  the  development  of  patriotism  ami  good  citizen- 
ship. 

"Of  course  good  citizenship  means  intelligent  citizenship.  In 
order  to  know  where  we  are  now  and  where  we  are  going,  we 
must  know  where  we  have  come  from  and  what  has  happened 
to  us  on  the  way.  History  is  experience  handed  down.  A 
physician  must  have  the  history  of  his  case  before  he  can  diagnose 
it  intelligently.  A  lawyer  must  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  the 
precedents  which  make  up  the  law  in  any  case  he  is  handling. 
In  the  same  way  a  citizen,  to  be  a  good  citizen,  musl  know  the 
experience  of  his  nation  in  order  that  he  may  form  intelligent 
opinions.  The  galvanic  power  of  ih  i  screen,  its  power  to  arouse 
and  stimulate  the  faculties,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly  used, 
has  never  been  disputed.  It  is  now  proposed  to  apply  this  power 
to  American  history,  studied  hitherto  through  the  medium  of  the 
writ  1  en  word  alone." 


THE  "ACCIDENT  FAKER"  AS  HE  GOES 
ABOUT  HIS  LUCRATIV  E  JOB 

THE  "BLUEBERRY  PIE  DODGE,"  one  of  the  oldest 
and  surest  winners  in  the  repertoire  of  that  considerable 
fraternity  which  makes  a  living  by  pretending  to  have 

accidents  on  which  damages  may  be  collected,  had  recently 
been  "pulled."  The  "accident  faker"  used  raisin  pie,  since 
blueberry  pie  was  out  of  season,  but  in  oilier  particulars  his  per- 
formance was  entirely  regular,  and  produced  the  regular  result. 
A  witness  to  the  incident  thus  tells  about  it.  in  his  own  words: 
"I  stopt  in  a  quick  lunch  place  and  sat  down  at  a  table  with 
five  or  six  men.  Suddenly  one  of  them  uttered  an  exclamation 
and  jumped  to  his  feet.  We  all  looked  at  him,  whereupon  he 
pulled  from  his  mouth  a  large  tack.  He  held  it  up  so  we  could 
all  see  it.  Then  he  wiped  his  mouth  with  his  handkerchief  and 
1  here  was  blood  on  the  handkerchief.  It  took  away  our  appe- 
tites, I'll  say,  particularly  as  the  fellow  talked  of  blood-poison- 
ing and  of  how  he  meant  to  sue  the  proprietor." 

Expressions  of  indignation,  aroused  naturally  enough  by  the 
indignation  of  the  injured  palron.  were  heard  around  the  table. 
Almost  at  once,  the  narrator  of  the  incident  goes  on,  in  Leslie's 
Weekly: 

'The  manager  came  and  was  very,  very  sorry.  It  was  an 
accident,  to  be  sure,  but  if  the  gentleman  would  step  into  the 
office  he  would  see  what  could  be  done.  The  gentleman  did. 
first,  however,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  were  witnesses 
to  what  had  happened  to  him,  and  would  we  please  wait  until 
he  came  back? 

"It  would  not  have  been  human  not  to  wait.  So  we  did,  but 
not  for  long.  Within  a  few  minutes  he  came  out  of  the  office 
and  paying  not  the  slightest  attention  to  us  passed  out  of  the 
place.      I  sought  the  manager  and  asked  him  what  had  happened. 

"  'Paid   him,  of  course,'   he  snapt.      "What  else?' 

"  'Hut  don't  you  know  that  is  an  old  trick?'  I  asked.  lb  is 
probably  on  his  way  to  another  restaurant  to  play  the  same  trick.' 

"  'I  know  that  very  well,'  he  replied.  'Hut  I  can  not  afford 
any  notoriety.  If  it  became  known  that  a  tack  was  found  in  our 
food,  how  long  would  we  keep  OUT  customers?  That  fellow  has  a 
perpetual  sore  mouth  and  works  the  tack  game  righl  along,  but 
you  can't  tell  the  public  that.  Why,  you  fellows  at  that  table 
would  be  the  first  ones  to  swear  againsl  us  in  court.  You 
couldn't  help  it.      So  I  paid  him  and  took  his  release.' 

The  incident  helped  to  launch  the  writer,  Theodore  W 

a  series  of  investigation  dealing  with  the  "accident   fakers  "  or 
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"disabiliteers,"  as  he  calls  them,  and  how  they  pursue  their 
vocation.  Mr.  Waters  has  recently  finished  a  series  of  articles 
for  Leslie's  on  "The  Modern  Mendicant,"  and,  he  says,  the 
"accident  faker"  is  quite  as  ingenious,  and  quite  as  able  to  make 
his  ingenuity  pay.  "If  you  think  the  blueberry  pie  dodge  is  a 
bad  one,"  he  suggests,  "listen  to  this:" 

"A  man  enters  a  drug-store  and  asks  the  clerk  for  headache 
tablets.  The  clerk  secures  the  tablets  and  the  man  takes  one  in 
front  of  him,  pays  the  price  and  walks  out.  After  a  little  while 
he  comes  back  and  asks  the  clerk  what  kind  of  tablets  he  gave 
him.  He  complains  of  peculiar  pains  in  the  stomach  and  his 
description  of  his  symptoms  is  such  that  the  clerk  instantly  de- 
mands to  see  the  rest  of  the  tablets.  The  customer  produces 
them.  The  clerk  takes  one  look  and  nearly  faints,  for  he  sees  at 
once  that  they  are  bichlorid  of  mercury  tablets.  Then  there  is 
wild  business  of  using  a  stomach  pump,  calling  an  ambulance 
and  a  frantic  race  against  time  for  the  nearest  hospital. 

"In  the  hospital  the  customer  apparently  exhibits  all  the 
s\  mp turns  of  bi- 
chlorid poison- 
ing, but  in  a  few 
<  1  a \  s  lie  is  better 
and  out  and 
threatening  to 
sue  1  he  drug-store 
proprietor.  Does 
the  ease  go  to 
court'.'  It  does 
not.  The  drug- 
store man  settles 
for  a  goodly  sum 
of  money  and  is 
glad  to  do  it  on 
the  theory  that 
he  can  not  afford 
to  have  such  a 
mistake' become 
public. 

• "  Of  course 
there  never  was 
a  mistake.  The 
faker  had  pro- 
cured the  bi- 
chlorid tablets 
in  advance  and 
after  taking  one 
of  the  genuine 
headache  tablets 
in  front  of  the 
clerk  went  out- 
side, substituted 
the  bichlorid 

tablets  and  came 
back     with     his 

tale  of  poisoning,  the  symptoms  of  which  he  had  taken  care  to 
study  previously." 

These  are  not  isolated  cases,  says  the  writer.  They  are  typical 
of  a  wide-spread  practise,  which,  "if  it  lie  nol  supprest,  is 
fraught  with  much  danger  not  only  to  business  men  but  to 
householders  as  well."  It  is,  moreover,  a  growth  which,  Mr. 
Waters  say-  he  has  watched  expand  for  many  years,  "until 
to-day  it  shows  definite  signs  of  organization,  which  may  make 
the  danger  all  the  greater.'*  Seventeen  years  ago,  in  1905,  he 
writes: 

Purely  for  journalistic  purposes,  I  made  an  investigation  of 
accident  fakers,  which  resulted  in  the  forming  of  a  combination 
of  certain  vested  interests  for  the  purpose  of  combating  these 
impostors.  It  has  combated  them  but  it  has  not  supprest 
them.  Like  the  beggars,  they  have  merely  changed  their  meth- 
ods, profiting  by  past  experiences.  All  tilings  progress  and  so 
have  the  fakers,  as  will  be  shown  later.  Nevertheless,  they 
showed  much  ingenuity  even  in  those  days.  There  was  the  case 
of  tin  Freeman  sisters  who  figured  in  a  number  of  "accidents" 
in  various  cities  and  collected  damages  therefor.  Their  most 
unique  exploit  was  stayed  in  Chicago. 

Fannie  Freeman  claimed  to  have  been  hurl  while  riding  on 
one  of  the  trains  of  the  Chicago.  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Rail- 
road. Her  mother,  who  made  the  claim,  said  that  sin  and  her 
two  daughters  had  taken  a  train  to  Englewood  and  that  a  sudden 
rl  of  the  train  had  caused  Fannie  to  fall  and  strike  her  back 
against  a  seat,  paralyzing  her  from  the  waist  down  and  probably 
ruining  her  for  life. 


Courtesy  of  "Leslie's  Weekly." 

"HE  JUMPED   TO    HIS    FEET,   AND    PULLED    FROM    HIS   MOUTH    A   LARGE   TACK." 

It  was  all  a  part  of  the  familiar   "blueberry  pie  game."     The  "accident  faker"  was  able  to  collect 

damages  from  the  restaurant  keeper,  who  could  not  afford  to  have  it  reported  that  a  tack  had 

been  found  in  one  of  his  pies.     The  "disabiliteers"  have  many  other  methods. 


There  were  certain  details  of  the  experience  as  related  which 
caused  the  railroad's  claim 'agent  to  suspect  the  honesty  of  the 
claim.  Nevertheless,  when  the  road's  physician  called  at  the 
Freeman  flat  he  found  Fanma  in  bed,  exhibiting  all  the  symptoms 
of  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs.  Her  feet  were  like  ice  to  the 
touch.  He  thrust  needles  into  her  legs,  but  she  made  net  the 
slightest  sign  of  pain.  Her  simulation  of  paralysis  was  so  perfect 
that  he  could  not  surprize  her  into  any  sign  of  fraud.  He  made  a 
number  of  visits  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Superficially  it  looked 
like  a  genuine  case. 

Then  a  detective  was  called  in  and  told  to  go  after  her  from 
the  criminal  standpoint.  He  hired  the  empty  apartment  above 
the  Freeman  flat  and  proceeded  to  take  up  some  boards  in  the 
floor  directly  above  the  room  in  which  the  girl  was  lying.  The 
noise  made  in  so  doing  was  excused  to  the  family  below  on  the 
ground  that  a  rat  had  died  in  the  flooring,  but  an  almost  im- 
perceptible hole  was  made  in  the  ceiling  of  the  girl's  room,  so  that 
it  was  possible  to  kneel  in  the  room  above  and  see  just  what  was 
going  on  in  the  room  below.  Then  parties  were  invited  in  to 
witness  just  what  look  place  in  that  room  between  and  dur- 
ing the  doctor's 
visits. 

When  the  doc- 
tor was  not  there 
she  did  not  con- 
fine herself  to  the 
bed  but  moved 
about  the  room 
at  will,  and  even 
danced  around. 
One  day  when 
the  doctor  was 
expected  mo- 
mentarily, the 
mother  hurriedly 
entered  the  room 
with  a  large  basin 
of  ice  water.  The 
girl  plunged  her 
feet  into  it  and 
swore  volubly  at 
the  coldness  of  the 
water.  But  her 
mother  cheered 
her  on  and  she 
kept  her  feet  in 
it  almost  up  to 
the  moment  the 
doctor  en  tered 
the  room.  The 
mother  hurriedly 
dried  the  feet 
with  a  towel  and 
thrust  both  towel 
and  basin  far 
under  the  bed. 
The  doctor  found  her  feet  cold  as  usual  and  thrust  in  his  needles 
with  the  usual  non-effect.  There  are  a  number  of  dead  spots  on 
every  human  body  and  Fannie  seemed  to  have  an  unusual  number 
of  these.  In  fact,  this  capacity  to  withstand  pain  is  not  unusual, 
and  many  museum  freaks  have;  capitalized  it.  But  perhaps  the 
doctor  might  have  been  surprized  had  he  reentered  the  room  a 
few  minutes  later  and  found  the  girl  dancing  about  in  an  earnest. 
endeavor  to  warm  her  feet.  Of  course,  they  were  all  arrested, 
and  that  ended  that,  but  it  was  considered  a  remarkable  case  in 
those  days. 

Then  there  was  the  case  of  Inga  Hanson,  who  claimed  to  have 

1 n  rendered  deaf,  dumb,  blind  and  paralyzed  by  being  knocked 

down  and  dragged  by  a  trolley  car.     Mr.  Waters  testifies: 

I  attended  her  trial  suit  for  damages  in  Chicago  and  saw  hsr 
sitting  in  a  wheeled  chair  which  broke  down  under  her  great 
weight.  It  was  not  her  first  trial  and  she  had  regained  her  three 
lost  senses,  but  still  claimed  to  be  paralyzed,  which  was  bad 
enough.  She  made  her  first  appearance  in  court,  lying,  an 
inert  mass,  on  a  stretcher,  and  it  must  have  been  a  most  pitiful 
if  not  compelling  sight.  This  first  trial  was  not  conclusive  and 
suil  was  again  brought.  Meantime  she  paid  a  visit  to  her  native 
Norway  where,  according  to  the  evidence,  she  exhibited  no  trace 
of  paralysis,  but  was  able  to  push  her  old  mother  about  in  a  cart. 
Her  whole  career  was  one  of  hysteria,  religious  and  otherwise,  and 
the  experiences  she  related  concerning  herself  would  have  filled 
a  curious  volume.  In  the  end  her  paralytic  chickens,  as  it  were, 
came  home  to  roost,  and  she  was  found  guilty  of  perjury. 

There  was  also  Oran  Iloskins,  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  who  was 
actually  awarded  $35,000  on  account   of  an   accident   which    left 
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him  paralyzed.  Bu1  a1  a  subsequenl  trial  it  wasshown  that  the 
youth  bad  had  ;i  previous  experience  of  a  similar  nature,  and 
during  a  medical  examination  when  the  doctor  remarked  he 
would  "'operate  on  his  brain,"  be  jumped  off  the  operating  table 
and  confessed.    So  the  big  verdicl  was  reversed. 

In  Philadelphia  I  found  cases  where  women  had  actually  taken 
their  little  children  into  trolley  cars  and  at  critical  moments  had 
fcript  them  to  the  floor  with  the  result  that  in  at  least  one  case 
limbs  were  broken.  Yet  the  women  were  willing  to  settle  for  as 
low  as  §2  a  fall. 

The  chief  danger  in  this  "accident  faking"  is  thus  illustrated 
by  the  writer's  personal  experience: 

I  have  come  across  a  number  of  cases  where  small  merchants 
have  been  put  into  bankruptcy  on  account  of  accidents  which, 
as  far  as  the  merchant  was  concerned,  had  no  basis  in  fact. 
The  merchant  is  suddenly  summoned  to  defend  a  suit.  He 
knows  nothing  of  any  accident  having  occurred.  Yet  the 
plaintiff  is  in  court  with  witnesses,  all  of  whom  swear  to  cer- 
tain alleged  facts.  The  merchant  has  no  defense  and  the  suit 
goes  against  him.  He  must  pay,  and  often  can  not  afford  to, 
unless  his  credit  and  his  business  are  to  suffer. 

There  was  one  case  that  happened  in  Jersey  City.  A  young 
man  bought  out  his  employer's  business.  By  strict  economy  he 
could  manage  to  meet  every  payment,  and  did  so  up  to  the  point 
where  the  accident  faker  put  in  his  appearance.  He  lost  the  suit 
and  his  business  as  well.  He  now  works  for  another  man.  An- 
other case  of  the  same  kind  happened  in  Philadelphia.  In  that 
case  a  workman  injured  his  hand  in  a  lathe.  It  was  obviously  the 
man's  own  fault.  Yet  the  employer  offered  to  keep  him  in  his 
employ  as  long  as  he  was  incapacitated.  It  meant  a  lifelong 
position.  But  the  ambulance-chasing  lawyer  saw  to  it  that  a  suit 
was  brought.  It  came  at  a  critical  moment,  and  the  employer, 
in  meeting  the  verdict,  was  forced  out  of  business. 

Again,  even  the  bringing  of  such  a  suit  may  affect  a  merchant's 
credit.  If  a  wholesaler  reads  that  one  of  his  customers  is  being 
sued  for  a  large  amount  he  may  not  be  so  ready  to  extend  further 
credit  until  the  suit  is  settled.  The  householder  may  be  sued,  if 
not  by  a  faking  servant,  at  least  by  a  faker  from  the  outside. 


THE  NEW  "EMPIRE  OF  HAREMS"  IN  THE 

NEAR  EAST 

HAREM  LIFE  THROUGHOUT  MOSLEM  COUN- 
TRIES, which  suffered  a  decline  in  the  years  of  peace 
preceding  the  Great  War,  is  said  to  have  increased 
tremendously  since  1914.  The  current  fighting  among  the 
Greeks,  Turks  and  Armenians  is  furnishing  a  new  and  plentiful 
supph-  of  wives,  reports  Mary  Symons,  an  American  girl  known 
as  "a  trained  investigator  of  social  conditions,"  who  spent  some 
months  in  Turkey  investigating  conditions  there.  Harems 
throughout  Turkey  have  expanded,  reports  Miss  Symons,  with  the 
steady  decrease  in  the  price  of  brides.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
Turkish  officialdom  to  conceal  this  renewed  activity  in  what  is 
really  a  slave  traffic,  she  declares  that,  within  the  past  year  one 
hundred  thousand  women  from  the  war  districts  have  flowed  into 
the  country  harems,  for  there  is  always  work  for  women  to'  do  on 
the  farm,  and  farms  near  Siwas,  Ergut,  and  Erzerum  are  now 
"worked  by  the  haremites.  There  is  little  of  "romance"  or 
"mystery"  in  this  country  harem  life,  reports  Miss  Symons  in 
the  Kansas  City  Star.    As  for  the  fate  of  the  "brides": 

Sometimes  their  entry  into  the  harem  is  accompanied  by  the 
old-fashioned  details  of  a  Turkish  wedding.  The  bride  is  drest 
in  fine  clothes  and  brought  to  her  new  home  in  a  carriage.  As 
she  steps  across  the  threshold,  she  is  showered  with  Turkish 
candies  and  then  handed  a  new  broom  with  which  she  must  sweep 
the  floor.  This  is  her  sign  of  her  submission  to  her  new  lord. 
After  the  bridal  feast,  her  husband  takes  her  to  her  new  rooms 
and  lifts  the  veil  on  her  face. 

But  for  the  most  part,  she  is  taken  to  her  new  home  like  a  new 
domestic  animal  bought  at  market.  For  she  is,  like  them,  meant 
for  work. 

I  remember  having  seen,  outside  of  Ergut.  an  old  Turk  walk- 
ing by  the  side  of  the  road.  In  the  road  were  six  women,  si  residing 
as  they  carried  a  long  wooden  pole  the  size  of  a  fair-sized  tree. 
It  was  the  harem  of  one  AH  Hassan,  1  learned,  carrying  home  a 
ii<  w  ridge-pole  for  the  barn. 

»      Do  not  think  harem  is  a  synonym  for  luxury,  perfume,  chiffon, 

trousers  and   tom-toms.     Harem,  as  a   word,   means  "hidden." 

Any  woman  who  helps  winnow  wheat  in  a  hot  field,  whose  face 

"eiled,  i.-^  "harem"  just  as  much  a-  one  of  the  beauties  in  the 


"Arabian  Nights."  The  women  carrying  the  ridge-pole  were 
"harem."  The  woman  feeding  the  mulberry  leaves  to  the  silk- 
worms at  Brusa,  a  town  famous  for  its  regal  silks,  is  "harem" 
if  her  veil  is  down.  Mohammed,  the  prophet,  said  the  veil  was 
to  be  "a  sign  of  her  virtue  and  a  guard  against  the  talk  of  the 
world."  By  veiling  herself,  she  protects  her  husband's  honor 
and  at  the  same  thne\  seems  to  do  most  of  his  work,  in  dis- 
comfort. 

The  conditions  among  the  rural  haremites  I  found  most 
pitiable.    They  are  slaves  to  work  and  to  their  husband's  whims. 

I  found  one  girl,  educated  in  Athens,  in  a  farm  harem  near 
Eski-schehir.  She  was  a  Georgian  and  had  been  a  beauty.  She 
was  a  fourth  wife,  spoke  three  languages — French,  Greek  and 
Turkish — and  was  tending  goats  for  her  fat  husbanll,  who  was 
busy  in  a  field  near  by  making  the  other  three  wives  work.  In 
the  country  harem  there  is  no  servant,  but  there  is  a  wife  for 
every  task.  The  husband  may  be  ignorant  and  ugly,  yet  his 
wives  wait  on  him  like  slaves,  tho  they  may  be  Armenian, 
Greek  or  Albanian  girls  of  intelligence  and  some  schooling. 

Turkish  Government  officials  in  the  provinces  are  said  to 
have  taken  up  trafficking  in  women  as  a  side  issue.  In  the  old 
days,  says  Miss  Symons: 

This  practise  was  more  common  than  now,  altho  graft  is  still 
what  makes  the  Turkish  Government  "go." 

An  official  would  set  out  for  his  new  office  in  Angora,  say, 
with  "commissions"  to  perform  for  friends  in  Constantinople. 
The  "commissions"  were  always  to  find  good-looking  girls.  They 
would  search  the  province  for  them,  buy  them,  settle  with  their 
parents,  and  ship  them  to  their  new  husbands.  Parents  who 
didn't  want  their  girls  sold  would  pay  the  governor  backsheesh 
(graft)  to  have  them  let  alone,  those  who  had  a  daughter  to  get 
rid  of  would  pay  backsheesh  to  lose  her,  and  the  friend  in  Con- 
stantinople would  pay  backsheesh  when  the  girl  came  to  his 
house.    It  was  a  graft  in  girls  that  cut  three  ways. 

The  Turkish  meo.  always  think  the  Turkish  women  are  happy 
as  members  of  a  man-ordained  harem.  To  be  forced  to  obey  a 
husband,  prepare  his  dinner— this  makes  the  Turkish  women 
happy,  the  men  say.  The  women  do  not  say  much  of  anything. 
Often  they  are  speechless  from  weeping. 

Unfortunately,  Constantinople,  the  regions  in  Anatolia  and  the 
coast  of  war-stricken  Asia  Minor  are  not  the  only  districts  where 
harems  have  been  flourishing  of  late.  The  exchange  of  girls  has 
spread  east  as  far  as  Bagdad.  Unlucky  girl  to  be  taken  by  the 
Arabs!  The  Arabs  are  Moslems,  fanatics,  cruel,  uncivilized. 
Their  women  wear  two  veils,  one  covering  the  forehead,  the 
other  coming  up  to  the  eyes.  This  leaves  a  slit  for  the  eyes.  The 
mouth  is  tattooed,  the  nails  and  the  hair  hennaed.  If  they  re- 
main Christians,  as  some  Armenian  and  Greek  girls  try  to  do, 
they  are  killed.  If  they  turn  Moslem,  they  are  tortured  by  their 
conscience. 

Two  Armenian  girls  I  knew  ha,d  an  experience  in  Bagdad  that 
stirred  me. 

"What  would  you  do  if  you  saw  girls  who  resisted  the  advances 
of  men,  desiring  to  put  them  in  harems,  killed  outright  on  the 
street?  When  some  one  asked  you  to  enter  his  harem  and 
seemed  willing  to  treat  you  kindly,  would  you  not  accept  rather 
than  be  maltreated  by  many  soldiers?" 

Gamila,  sister  of  Refika,  flashed  her  black  eyes  at  me  as  she 
asked  the  question.  I  was  getting,  in  Constantinople,  her  story, 
which  had  begun  near  the  gates  of  the  city  of  Aleppo. 

"The  war  came  on.  And  we,  Refika  and  I,  were  driven  from 
our  homes  on  the  farm  near  Aleppo  into  the  town.  There  we 
saw  our  two  cousins  sold  to  Turkish  merchants  of  the  town  who 
had  sold  the  girls  the  silk  dresses  they  had  on.  We  saw  other 
girls  killed  who  would  not  be  sold.  War  is  terrible.  We  were 
sold  against-  our  protests  to  two  Turks  living  in  Bagdad.  They 
were  traveling  in  the  war  district,  where  they  had  come  to  sell 
corn  and  dates  to  the  army. 

"One,  who  was  my  husband,  was  the  governor,  Zade  Bey. 
The  other,  Ali  Kemal  Pasha,  my  sister's  husband,  was  director 
of  the  mails — a  fine  position  with  much  robbery  of  the  mails  to 
fill  his  pockets  on  the  side.  Both  lived  in  Bagdad.  Both  kept 
harems.    We  were  both  favorite  wives. 

"Our  houses  adjoined  each  other  and  we  used  to  wave  at  each 
other  from  the  windows  over  the  pomegranate  trees.  Both  of  us 
wea'  honored  by  our  busbands  having  dinner  with  us  every 
night;  many  Turks  who  keep  harems  will  not  eat  with  their 
women.  They  did  not  beat  us.  On  the  contrary,  they  liked  us. 
Beating  would  have  been  more  pleasant. 

"One  day  my  sister  tried  to  send  me  a  note  by  an  old  woman 
servant,  but  the  note  was  lost.  The  old  woman  saw  my  husband 
coming  down  the  street  and  in  her  fear,  dropt  the  note  in  the 
gutter  and  when  she  went  back  for  it.  the  rain  had  swept  it 
away.    The  note  had  said  good-by  to  me. 

"My  sister  ran  away,  I  did  not  know  where.    Her  husband  was 


30  -Year  Teeth 
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in  a  70  -Year  Body 


Why  shouldn't  our  teeth  last  as  long  as  our  bodies? 


WHY  should  our  teeth  begin  to 
go  just  as  our  bodies  are  in 
their  prime?  Is  it  natural  or  unnat- 
ural  to  lose  the  teeth  ? 

Early,  uncivilized 

men  and  women 
had  teeth  that 
stayed  firm  and 
sound  for  a  life- 
time. Skulls  of 
primitive  men  and 
heads  of  mummies 
show  strong  teeth 
little  affected  by 
time. 

The  hard,  uncooked  foods  and  the 
rugged  lives  of  our  ancestors  kept  the 
teeth  clean  and  the  saliva  always  alka- 
line. The  modern  tendency  of  teeth 
is  to  ache,  decay,  and  require  atten- 
tion long  before  the  rest  of  the  body 
has  gone  into  decline. 

Soft,  cooked  foods  weaken  the 
teeth  by  denying  them  exercise.  In 
addition,  tiny  particles  of  this  food 
left  in  the  mouth  break  up  and  form 
an  acid  condition  that  attacks  the 
structure  of  the  teeth  and  causes 
decay. 

Most  people  have 
"Acid-Mouth" 

It  is  said  that  as  many  as  nineteen 
out  of  every  twenty  people  have 
"Acid-Mouth."  And  if  it  is  true  that 
"Acid-Mouth"  is  the  chief  cause  of 
early  tooth-decay,  we  can  readily 
understand    why    so    many    persons 


lose  their  teeth. 

Quite  prob- 
ably you  have 
"Acid-Mouth" 
for  if  only  one 
person  in  every 
twenty  is  free 
from  this  con- 
dition, your 
chances  of  having  "Acid-Mouth"  are 
nineteen  to  one. 

To  counteract  the  destructive  work 
of  "Acid-Mouth"  is  one  of  the  pur- 
poses for  which  Pebeco  Tooth  Paste 
is  made — and  the  reason  why  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  use  Pebeco 
night  and  morning. 

How  Pebeco  checks 

"Acid-Mouth" 

Pebeco  counteracts  "Acid-Mouth" 
by  stimulating  the  flow  of  natural 
alkaline  saliva,  which  is  nature's 
own  mouth-wash,  and  the  most  effec- 
tive means  of  neutralizing  mouth 
acids. 

But  not  for  that  reason  alone  is 
Pebeco  a  good  tooth  paste. 

Like  thousands  of  other  users,  you 
will  like  Pebeco  for  several  reasons: 
First,  because  it  keeps  the  teeth  clean 
and  healthy.  Second,  because  it 
counteracts  the  destructive  work  of 
"Acid-Mouth."       Third,    because    it 


eliminates  any  bad  taste  that  may 
exist  in  the  mouth.  Fourth,  because 
it  gives  to  the  mouth  a  sense  of  re- 
freshing cleanliness. 

And  from  the  first  to  the  last 
squeeze,  Pebeco  rolls  out  of  the  tube 
fresh  and  creamy — none  is  wasted. 

How  to  tell  if  you  have 
"Acid-Mouth" 

First,  send  for  Litmus   Test  Papers 
and  big  trial  lube  of  Pebeco 

We  will  send  you  these  necessary 
materials  to  demonstrate  to  you  how 
Pebeco  acts. 

Moisten  a  blue  Litmus  Test  Paper 
on  your  tongue.  If  it  turns  pink,  that 
indicates  an  acid  condition  in  your 
mouth.  Brush  your  teeth  with  Pebeco 
and   make   another   test.    The  paper 

will  not  change 
color,  thus  dem- 
onstrating how 
Pebeco  helps  to 
counteract 
"Acid-Mouth." 

Fill  in  the  cou- 
pon now,  enclose 
ten     cents     and 
(f>  mail  to  us  at  once. 

The  Litmus  Test  Papers  and  big  trial 
tube  of  Pebeco  will  be  sent  you 
immediately. 
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LEHN   &   FINK.  INC. 
I    635  Greenwich  Street,  New  York 

|  Enclosed  find  10  cents,  for  which  please  send 
I  me  your  Litmus  Test  Papers  and  large  Trial 
.    Tube  of  Pebeco. 


Name. 


LEHN  &  FINK,  Inc. 

W5  Greenwich  Street,  New  York 

Ask  your  Druggist  for  the  Pebeco  Tooth  Brush — 

it  cleans  every  part  of  every  tooth 

C»!,a.  an  Atcnts:  Harold  F.  Ritchie. t  Co..  Limited,  10  McCaul  St., Toronto 


Street  and  No. 


I    City  or  To»n_ 


I 


State. 
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wild  with  rage.    They  tried  to  beal   me  to  make  me  tell  where 

she  was.     Did    I    know  '.' 

"Then  my  husband  removed  to  Constantinople.  He  was  a 
fool  to  do  that.  For  after  we  had  been  there  a  few  weeks  the 
English  officers  came  searching  all  houses  For  war  prisoners.    The 

armistice  had  been  signed  and  by  law  I  should,  as  a  war  prisoner, 
be  made  free.  He  was  frightened  and  tried  to  hide  me  under 
some  rugs,  but  the  officers  kepi  looking  until  they  found  mc 
They  kept  telling  him  that  a  servant  girl  next  door  had  told  them 
she  was  sure  some  poor  girl  was  living  with  a  Turkish  husband, 
in  a  harem,  and  that  she  should  be  rescued. 

"My  husband  would  have  shot  the  English  soldiers,  but  he 
did  not  dare.  Instead  he  talked  polite  French  to  them  and  said 
he  did  not  know  how  happy  wives  were  taken  from  their  hus- 
band's arms.  They  asked  me  did  I  wish  to  leave  his  arms  and 
T  cried  out  fervently,  'Yes.' 

"So  without  any  packing-  of  clothes,  I  left  the  house.  As  I 
reached  the  street  1  asked  if  I  might  thank  the  servant  girl  who 
had  let  me  be  rescued.  Had  it  not  been  for  her  I  would  never 
have  known  I  was  free  by  law,  for  my  husband  never  let  me  read 
the  papers,  talk  to  any  one,  or  go  out  except  at  his  side.  They 
rang  the  bell  and  called  her  from  the  house  next  door. 

"She  came  hobbling  to  the  door  in  cheap  slippers  and  with  a 
yellow  shawl  on  her  head.  I  screamed.  It  was  Refika!  She  had 
run  away  from  Ali  Kemal  Pasha  at  night  and  hidden  on  cattle- 
trains  !>ound  for  the  sea  coast.  There  after  terrible  adventures 
she  had  got  a  boat  bound  for  Constantinople  and  had  taken  a 
job  as  serving  maid  to  an  old  Turkish  widow.  And  she  had 
saved  me  from  my  husband. 

"Don't  go  back  to  America  without  telling  the  American 
women  there  are  harems!"  Gamila's  eyes  flashed  at  the  end  as 
they  had  flashed  at  the  beginning  of  her  story. 


THE  OLD  COLLIE  DOG  THAT  SOLD  FARMS 

THERE  IS  A  MAX  WHO  .MAKES  his  living  selling- 
farms,  through  a  l>ig  agency  with  branches  in  every 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  he  says  the  best  salesman 
he  ever  had  was  an  old  collie  dog.  The  dog  not  only  sold  farms; 
it  gave  him  a  number  of  pointers  about  human  psychology,  some 
of  which  he  passed  on  to  his  freind,  Fred  C.  Kelly,  who  in  turn 
set  them  down  in  the  pages  of  Printer's  Ink.  The  dog  belonged 
on  a  farm  that  the  agency  of  the  farm-seller,  Edward  St  rout .  was 
offering  for  sale.  The  owner  wished  to  sell  all  tools  and  stock. 
and  as  he  would  have  no  place  to  keep  the  dog,  he  was  obliged 
to  let  it  go  with  the  rest  of  the  outfit.  Now,  when  the  place  was 
advertised,  there  were  a  number  of  similar,  equally  desirable 
farms  offered  in  the  same  locality,  hut  Strout  received  nearly 
ten  times  as  many  replies  to  his  advertisement  about  the  farm 
with  the  old  collie  dog  as  were  attracted  by  any  of  the  other. 
Subsequently,  writes  Mr.  Kelly: 

The  farm  sold  so  readily  that  Strout  was  astonished.  He  won- 
dered if  the  dog  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  To  find  out,  he 
arranged  to  buy  back  the  dog  and  established  it  on  another 
farm,  which  he  advertised,  stating  as  before  that  the  stock  in- 
eluded  a  dog.  Once  more  he  received  so  many  replies  that  he 
knew  the  dog  must  have  been  one  of  the  reasons.  Then  lie  began 
to  figure  out  just  why  this  mention  of  a  dog  should  have  so  much 
influence.     The  reasons  are  not    difficult   to  find. 

In  the  first  place,  if,  among  many  farm  advertisements,  only 
one  makes  mention  of  a  dog,  thai  advertisement  is  so  unusual 
that  it  makes  more  impression  on  the  readers  than  any  of  the 
others.  Even  if  one  doesn'1  care  for  dogs,  he  might  be  inclined 
to  answer  the  advertisemenl   that  most  easily   gets  his  attention. 

It  is  the  same  idea  that  I  once  chanced  upon  when  trying  to 
sell  a  suburban  home.  I  had  squandered  money  on  various  want 
advertisements  without  ever  achieving  a  sale.  But  one  day  I 
wrote  an  advertisement  in  which  I  said  that  there  was  a  little 
cherry-tree  in  the  back-yard.  That  cherry-tree  sold  the  place. 
The  buyer  didn't  really  care  whether  he  had  a  cheery-tree  or 
not.  but  it  made  the  advertisement  unusual,  and,  moreover,  i1 
started  his  imagination  going  tade  him   think  not   only  of 

cherries,  but   of  grapes  and  1><  d    flower  gardens,  and  all 

the  other  possible  pleasures  that  go  with  life  in  the  suburbs. 

When  a  man  interested  in  buyi  ig  i  farm  reads  that  a  dog  is 
included,  he  is  at  once  imprest,  even  tho  unconsciously, 
with  the  idea  of  the  completer  farm,     lie  won't  need 

to  start  out   and   buj    an      tools  01'     I   »ck.      The  place  is  all  ready 

fcomoverighl  on.    Everything  he  maj  need  i-  there  and  awaiting 
him— even  a  dog. 

I  suggested  to  Strout  that  I  start  a  big  dog  kennel  -something 
I  had  long     anted  to  retire  and  do — and  raise  dogs  For  the  farms 


he  has  to  sell,  in  this  way,  I  pointed  out,  he  could  sell  not  merely 
5,000  or  6,000  farms  a  year  as  he  does  now,  hut  would  be  limited 
only  by  the  number  of  dogs  my  spacious  kennels  would  produce. 
But  he  thought  the  idea  could  be  carried  only  just  so  far.  With  a 
dog  in  every  farm  advertisement,  he  said,  the  dog  would  cease 
to  be  unusual  and  would  defeat  its  own  purpose.  He  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  to  be  really  effective  and  bona  fide  the 
dog  should  be  a  good  old  dog  that  has  actually  lived  on 
the  farm. 

Early  in  his  farm-selling  experience,  continues  Mr.  Kelly, 
turning  to  another  phase  of  selling  psychology,  Strout  discovered 
that  there  is  much  truth  in  the  old  theory  that  the  grass  looks 
prettier  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence.  People  are  strongly  in- 
clined to  believe  that  they  will  be  better  off  if  they  buy  in  a  State 
other  than  where  they  are.  Distance  lends  enchantment.  As 
for  the  practical  application: 

WThen  a  youngster  Strout  lived  up  in  Maine,  in  a  section 
where  scarcely  a  farm  had  changed  hands  for  many  years.  Plenty 
of  farms  were  for  sale,  but  there  were  no  takers.  He  went  to  the 
owners  of  these  places  and  asked  if  he  might  have  the  exclusive 
sale  of  them.  To  this  the  owners  laughingly  consented.  Indeed 
they  laughed  so  uproariously  over  the  idea  of  selling  a  farm  in  that 
locality  that  they  could  scarcely  control  themselves  long  enough 
to  answer  his  proposition.  Strout  then  inserted  advertisements, 
not  in  local  papers,  or  even  in  Maine  papers,  but  in  Boston  and 
New  York.  Within  thirty  days  he  had  sold  nearly  every  farm 
placed  in  his  hands,  all  to  people  from  a  distance,  who  came  and 
saw  and  couldn't  conquer  the  human  love  of  a  bargain. 

Strout  then  Avondered  to  himself:  "Gosh,  I  wonder  how  long 
this  opportunity  has  been  slumbering.  If  it's  this  easy,  I  can 
sell  all  the  farms  in  the  world."  And  he  tripled  his  outlay  for 
advertising.  Frequently  a  man  would  come  from  Boston,  or 
elsewhere,  and,  after  looking  at  various  farms,  decide  he  would 
rather  locate  farther  south  in  New  Jersey  or  Pennsylvania. 
Strout  then  tried  to  exert  his  powers  of  salesmanship  and  talk 
him  into  buying  in  Maine.  But  one  day  he  paused  and  asked 
himself,  "Why.'  Instead  of  taking  the  time  and  effort  to  talk 
a  man  into  something  he  doesn't  want,  why  not  have  what  he 
does  want?  "  And  at  once  he  set  about  having  a  list  of  farms  and 
agencies  in  other  States.  Right  here  he  had  hit  upon  a  wonderful 
business  principle. 

Here  is  another  story  of  Strout's.  "When  you're  acting  as 
a  broker  to  sell  anything,"  he  says,  "the  man  who  is  in  special 
need  of  protection  is  not  the  seller,  but  the  buyer.  Naturally  the 
seller,  the  man  who  has  owned  the  property  to  be  sold,  must  be 
familiar  with  it  and  its  value.  He  is  capable  of  fixing  its  price 
and  needs  no  one  to  look  after  him  on  that  point.  But  the  broker 
owes  it  to  the  buyer  who  isn't  familiar  with  the  property  to  see 
that  he  doesn't  pay  too  much  for  it." 

Many  a  farm  sale — and  this  might  apply  to  other  kinds  of 
selling  also — is  lost  because  the  prospect  is  not  placed  at  his  ease, 
but  feels  under  obligations  to  the  man  who  has  taken  him  out  to 
see  the  property.  Suppose  a  man  comes  to  town  to  look  at  a 
farm  and  the  agent  drives  him  ten  miles  into  the  country.  But 
the  farm  isn't  what  the  man  wants.  He  would  like  to  see  other 
farms,  but  is  ashamed  of  himself  for  putting  anybody  to  so  much 
trouble,  when  he  may  not  buy,  and  so  he  makes  some  excuse  to 
get  away.  Ed  Strout  realized  that  state  of  mind  in  the  possible 
buyer  in  the  game  and  always  tried  to  give  him  the  impression 
that  he  was  going  out  in  the  direction  of  the  farm  they  were  to 
look  at  anyhow.  "If  you'll  go  along  and  keep  me  company." 
he  used  to  say,  "I'll  appreciate  it  more  than  I  can  tell  you." 
Then  the  prospect  really  enjoyed  the  trip,  because  he  thought 
he  was  doing  Strout  a  favor.  When  in  such  a  happy  mood  he 
was  more  likely  to  buy  a  farm  than  if  he  were  embarrassed  and 
ill  id  ease  over  the  fact  that  he  might  be  a  nuisance. 

Wvvv  is  the  story  of  a  farm  that  Strout  didn't  sell.  He  had 
arranged  with  a  man  to  take  a  big  place  for  $10,000  cash.  The 
money,  which  represented  t  he  savings  of  a  lifetime,  was  all  ready. 
mostly  in  $100  ami  $50  bills.  While  Strout  was  attending  to  final 
details  in  the  papers,  the  money  lay  on  a  table  between  him  and 
t  he  buyer.  As  he  was  about  to  hand  over  the  deed  and  take  the 
money,  the  buyer  suddenly  rose,  picked  up  the  roll  of  bills,  and 
remarked  quietly:  "I've  decided  not  to  buy  the  place,  after  all. 
As  I  sat  there  and  looked  at  all  that  money  I  realized  how  long  it 
has  taken  me  to  earn  it.  It's  everything  I  have  in  the  world. 
and  I've  just  now  made  up  my  mind  not  to  spend  it  all  in  one 
place.  I'll  put  it  back  in  the  bank  and  just  rent  a  farm."'  There 
was  no  changing  his  mind,  either. 

"If  I  had  only  arranged  with  him  to  pay  by  check,  or  if  I  had 
known  enough  to  keep  the  money  covered  up,  out  of  his  sight," 
Strout  told  me.  "all  might  have  been  well.  I  took  careful  precau- 
tions never  to  lose  another  sale  on  account  of  ha\  ing  the  purchase 
mone\  too  much  in  e\  idence." 
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Your  own  Common 
Sense  tells  you  that 
there  is  a  better,  more 
economical  way  than 

"Give  me 
a  Quart  of  Oil" 

EVERY  TIME  you  say  "Give  me  a  quart 
of  oil"  you  set  up  a  new  hazard  in  the 
road  to  operating  economy. 

If  you  don't  care  what  kind  of  oil  goes  into 
your  crank-case — why  should  the  garage  man? 
If  you  don' t  care  about  repair  bills — why  should 
he?  If  you  don't  care  what  mileage  you  get 
from  your  gasoline,  your  oil  or  your  car — why 
should  he? 

Thousands  of  motorists  who  say  "Give  me 
a  quart  of  oil"  get  mere  by-products  of  gaso- 
line which  sometimes  cost  the  dealer  as  little 
as  20c  a  gallon  and  even  less.  For  this  *oil 
the  motorist  pays  from  20c  to  30c  a  quart  (at 
the  rate  of  80c  to  $1.20  a  gallon).  Why  not? 
What  else  can  you  expect  if  you  buy  so  care- 
lessly? 

But  motorists  are  waking  up  to  the  dangers 
of  "Give  me  a  quart  of  oil," 

*  *  * 

TT  very  Time  you  say  "Give  me  a  can  of 

-*— ''Gargoyle  Mobiloil — the  correct  grade  for 
my  car"  you  smooth  the  way  to  operating 
economy. 

You  get  oil  which  practically  every  ex- 
perienced dealer  and  motorist  agrees  is  of  the 
very  highest  quality.  You  get  oil  whose  char- 
acter and  body  scientifically  fit  the  needs  of 
your  car.  You  will  rarely  find  either  a  dealer 
or  an  experienced  motorist  who  does  not 
thoroughly  respect  the  Oil,  the  Chart  and  the 
Company  which  stands  back  of  both. 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  costs  more  to  produce, 
and  hence  may  cost  you  a  little  more  per  gallon 
than  other  oils.  But  the  resulting  operating 
economy  faroutweighsthisslightly  higher  price. 

Warning 

Don't  be  misled  by  some  similar  sounding 
name.  Look  on  the  container  for  the  correct 
name  Mobiloil  (not  Mobile)  and  for  the  red 
Gargoyle. 

Domestic  Branches; 

New  York  {Main  OJjFicc)  Boston  Chicago 

Philadelphia  Detroit  Pittsburgh 

Indianapolis  *  Minneapolis  Kansas  City.  Kan, 

Buffalo  Des  Moines  Dallas 


THE   correct    grades  of    Gargoyle    Mobilotli    for 
engine  lubrication  oJ  both  passenger  and  com- 
mercial  cars  arc  specified  in  the  Chan  below. 

A  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 

B  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B" 

1.  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  HE" 

Arc  me. ms  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 

Where  different  grades  are  recommended  for  summer 
and  winter  use,  the  winter  recommendations  should 
t>  followed  during  the  entire  period  when  freezing 
temperatures    may    be    experienced. 

The  recommendations  h>r  prominent  makes  of  engines 
used  in  man)  tars  are  listed  separately  for  convenience 

The  Chart  of  Recommendations  is  compiled  bv  the 
Vacuum    Oil   Company's    Hoard    of   Auto 
Engineers,  and  represents  our  professional  advice  <»ii 
correct  automobile   lubrn  al 
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Not  a 
gasoline  by-product 

Nine  out  of  Ten  lubricating 
oils  on  the  market  are  simply  by- 
products in  the  manufacture  of 
gasoline. 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  is  not  a 
by-product. 

It  is  produced  by  lubricating 
specialists  who  are  recognized 
the  world  over  as  leaders  in 
lubricating  practice.  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  is  manufactured  from 
crude  oils  chosen  for  their 
lubricating  qualities  —  not  for 
their  gasoline  content.  It  is 
manufactured  by  processes  de- 
signed to  bring  out  the  highest 
lubricating  value — not  the  great- 
est gallonage  of  gasoline. 

This  is  one  of  the  essential 
reasons  for  the  superiority  of 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil. 

*        *        * 

Make  the  Chart  your  guide.  If  your 
car  is  not  listed  in  the  partial  Chart 
shown  here  send  for  our  booklet  "Cor- 
rect Lubrication."  It  contains  the  com- 
plete Chart  which  specifies  the  correct 
oil  for  every  make  and  model. 

Mobiloil 

Make  the  chart  your  guide 
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BIRDS- BEASTS -AND -TREES 


THE    GENTLE   BLOODHOUND 


A  DESPERATE  OUTLAW  had  fled  to  the  mountains. 
and  a  sheriff's  posse  in  pursuit  came  to  a  lonely  mountain 
ranch  late  one  afternoon  during  a  hard  snowstorm, 
and  asked  to  stay  for  the  night.  With  awed  eyes  the  boy  of 
tiir  house  gazed  at  these  men  of  the  law,  with  their  broad- 
brimmed  hats  their  clanking  spur-,  their  belts  bristling  with 
cartridges  and  weighted  down  at  the  hips  by  heavy  revolvers. 
But  what  impresl  him  most  were  the  bloodhounds — for  the  first 
time  he  looked  upon  these  monsters — two  of  them.  They  had 
trailed  the  desperado 
thus  far,  but  had 
been  stopt  by  the 
snow.  They  would 
have  to  spend  the 
night  in  his  moth- 
er's house.  The 
hoy's  room  was  a 
-lied,  or  lean-to.  and 
when  bed-time  came, 
as  usual,  he  went  to 
it  alone,  for  those 
were  pioneer  days. 
He  struck  no  light, 
but  sat  down  on 
his  cot  and  began 
to  undress.  Then 
he  noticed,  in  the 
corner  of  the  room, 
adark object.  Grad- 
ually he  made  out 
what  it  was.  Hi- 
hair  rose  straight 
up  as  he  stand  at 
it.      The  tiling  was 

a  bloodhound!  Probably  one  of  the  officers,  thinking  the 
room  unoccupied,  had  turned  him  in  there,  or  perhaps  the 
hound,  when  the  door  was  op<  Q,  had  wandered  in  of  his  own 
accord.  The  whys  and  wherefore-  did  not  interesl  the  -mall 
l>oy  seated  holt  upright  on  the  cot.  staring.  He  dared  not  think 
of  crying  out  for  help,  for  he  was  sure  this  would  bring  sudden 
and  inevitable  destruction.  Hands  shaking,  he  managed  to 
gel  in-  -hoes  off.  Slowly  lie  crawled  into  bed.  Carefully>he 
pulled  the  covers  over  him,  head  and  all.  He  lay  wide  awake, 
trying  not  to  breathe.  Then  something  happened.  The  story 
i-  told  bj  Samuel  A.  Derieux  in  the  American  Magazine 
(New  York): 

Suddenly  chills  ran  through  him  and  his  hair  began  to  poke 
like  porcupine  quills  into  the  pillow.  He  had  heard  from  the 
corner  a  movement;  the  monster  evidently  had  risen.  He  must 
lie  shaking  hi-  head,  preparatory  to  hi-  feast  of  small-hoy  meat, 
for  the  boy  heard  tin-  flop-flop  of  Long  ears  and  chops. 

Then  .something  nudged  him!  .  .  .  He  lay  there,  paralyzed 
with  fear,  every  moment  expecting  the  covers  to  he  yanked 
off  him  by  those  terribh  fangs  thai  could  tear  his  heart  out. 
Then  on  his  heaving  ehesl  he  felt  a  heavy  weight.  The  monster 
had  reared  up  on  the  bed ! 

He  would  have  screamed  now.  hut  he  was  far  pasl  making 
a  sound.  He  reached  out  hi-  hand  to  avert,  if  even  for  a  mo- 
ment, inevitable  destruction.  The  hand  touched  something 
warm.  Loose,  baggy.  It  was  not  torn  instantly  off.  Trembling, 
the  hand  felt  up  and  along  thai  warm,  baggy  thing.  It  encoun- 
tered th<-  side  of  a  dog'-  head,  with  long,  -oft  ear-.  And  sud- 
denly the  boy  knew:  This  was  not  a  monster.  This  was  jusl 
;i   big,  cold,  lonely  dog. 

Apologetically,  humbly,  tin  dog  clambered  on  to  the  bed, 
stepping  carefully  over  the  boy.      It   la     down,  curled  up  with 
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a  sigh  of  content,  and  its  tail  tapped  the  covers.  The  boy  sat 
up.  and  tucked  the  covers  around  his  new  friend.  Gratefully, 
a  warm  tongue  licked  his  hand. 

All  that  wild,  stormy  night  the  small  boy  and  the  bloodhound 
slept  together.  In  the  morning  they  were  awakened  by  the 
sound  of  shouting.     In  the  door  the  sheriff  stood,  yelling: 

"'Come  here,  hoys!  Come  a-runnin'!  .  .  .  Look  there! 
What  do  you  think  of  that!" 

This  incident  is  typical  of  the  popular  idea  of  the  bloodhound. 
Hi-  name  has  a  terrifying  sound.     And  his  appearance  fits  in 

with   the   idea — the 


Courtesy  of  "Country  Life.'* 

A    KEEN    DETECTIVE.   BIT   A    KINDLY  FRIEND. 

The  uuc  bloodhound  has  a  wonderful  ability  to  follow  a  human  trail,  but   he  is  not  the  fierce 

and  bloodthirsty  beast  he  i-  commonly   -apposed  to  bo.      He  is  especially  jienile  with  children, 

who  trust  him  instinctively,  and  for  whom  he  make-  a  splendid  playfellow. 


massive,  grotesque 
head,  with  its  heavy 
hanging  flews  and 
dew  laps,  the  som- 
ber, brooding  ex- 
pression, the  blood- 
shot eyes,  all  help 
to  confirm  us  in  our 
belief  that  he  is  the 
villain  of  the  dog 
world.  But,  says 
the  writer: 

If  belonging  to  an 
old  and  established 
family  makes  for 
gentleness,  then  the 
bloodhound  ought 
to  be  the  gentlest  of 
dogs.  The  ancient 
Romans,  it  seems, 
used  him  to  hunt  the 
wild  boar.  Their 
statues  and  pictures 
show  a  dog  with  the 
same  head  and  the 
same  appearance. 
One  tradition  has  it  that  he  came  to  England  with  William 
the  Conqueror;  another  that  he  was  imported,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  first,  because  of  his  keenness  of  scent;  and  second — 
because  of  his  docility! 

But  what  aboul  his  terrible  name'.'  Surely  it  must  have  some 
connection  with  a  blood\  history. 

There  are  two  theories  to  account  for  this  name:  One  is 
that  in  tin  old  days,  after  large  animals  were  wounded  in  the 
chase,  this  hound,  because  of  his  persistence  and  patience,  was 
put  upon  the  trail  to  run  the  animal  to  cover.  Thus,  tho 
la  ran  by  scent,  as  all  hounds  run,  he  did  follow  a  bloody  trail. 
Tin  other  and  mosl  likely  theory  is  that  the  name  meant  orig- 
inally "'blooded  hound,"  to  distinguish  him  from  the  mongrel; 
to  denote,  in  other  words,  that  he  was  a  thoroughbred. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  no  other  countrv  has  he  the 
sinister  reputation  which  he  has  in  the  United  States.  This 
reputation  he  got  because  he  was  supposed  to  t>rack  runaway 
es.  Abolition  literature  is  full  of  his  terrible  deeds.  But 
if  you  look  at  the  pictures  in  the  pamphlets  and  books  of  that 
time  you  will  see  not  a  long-eared,  brooding  dog,  but  a  short- 
eared,  alert,  powerful  monster.  " Cuban  bloodhound"  he  was 
called,  or  "nigger  hound";  and  he  was  used  far  more  in  the 
West   Indies  than  in  the  United  States. 

Now  this  monster  was  not  a  bloodhound  at  all,  tho  he 
had  some  bloodhound  in  him.  He  was  partly,  probably  mostly, 
Greal  Dane  or  mastiff.  These  latter  are  the  villains  in  his 
history. 

Vet  we  must  have  our  ideal,  even  if  that  ideal  is  of  a  villain. 
Mo-t  of  us  remember  when  the  play  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin" 
came  to  town.  We  recall  little  Eva  and  Uncle  Tom  and  Simon 
Legree,  and  —most  thrilling  of  all — the    bloodhounds. 

"But  those  are  not  bloodhounds  you've  got  there,"  a  man 
who  knew  once  said  to  the  manager  of  the  show.  'Those  are 
Creat   Danes." 

"I    know   it,"    confessed    the    manager.       "Hut    people    think 
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TOOLS 
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Balance 


CJPick  up  a  Winchester  hammer — balance  it 
in  your  hand — swing  it!  By  the  feel  you  recog- 
nize the  skill  in  design  and  workmanship.  It  balances  like  a 
Winchester.  You  recognize  that  here  is  a  tool  which  adds  to  the 
skill  of  the  user. 

CThe  head  is  die-forged  from  crucible  steel.  It  will  not  chip  or 
crack.  Full  adze  eye  and  interlocking  steel  wedges  lock  it  to  the 
handle.  Face  is  ground  to  a  true  crown  and  will  not  bruise  the 
wood.  Claws  pull  a  pin  or  a  headless  nail.  Handle  is  second 
growth  hickory  shaped  to  fit  the  hand. 

CLWinchester  mechanics  have  for  years  made  the  fine  tools  used 
in  gun  manufacture —  now  their  skill  is  also  applied  in  making 
tools  for  you.  Winchester  tools  include  hammers,  screwdrivers, 
pliers,  auger  bits,  chisels,  saws,  axes,  hatchets,  and  wrenches. 

C.4000  Winchester  Stores  in  the  United  States  sell  Winchester 
Tools  and  other  new  products.  Look  for  this  siizn  on  the  window: 
The  Winchester  Store.  Ask  at  The  Winchester  Store  in  your  neigh- 
borhood for  a  pocket  catalog  of  Winchester  Tools. 

WINCHESTER     REPEATING     ARMS     CO.,    NEW     HAVEN,    CONN. 


\ 
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"Quaranteed 
to  be  of 
Winchester 
Quality" 


T   0   5  L   3       >       POCKET       AND        KITCHEN       C   U    T   L   E 
GUNS        AND        AMMUNITION        .        SKATES 


R   Y       .       FLASHLIGHTS 
FISHING        TACKLE 
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they  are  bloodhounds.  They  wouldn'1  stand  for  a  genuine 
bloodhound.     He's  loo  tame  and  gentle." 

Whal  every  hunting  dog,  and  especially  every  hound,  can 
do  to  a  certain  degree — namely,  follow  a  trail,  the  bloodhound 
do  almost  to  perfection.  His  nose  is  one  of  the  marvels  of 
nature. 

Just  as  every  man's  face  and  every  man's  handwriting  and 
finger-prints  are  different  from  every  other  man's,  so  is  every 
man's  smell  different.  And  just  as  detectives  train  themselves 
to  remember  faces,  to  decipher  handwriting  and  finger-prints, 
so  t  he  bloodhound  has  been  trained  to  follow  the  smell  of  the  man 
he  is  sent  after,  and  to  follow  that  smell  alone. 

How  ' '  cold  "  a  trail  can  he  run?     And  how  far  can  he  carry  it ? 

Well,  here  are  some  authenticated  stories:  In  the  later  nine- 
ties the  United  States  mail  train  was  robbed  at  Casper,  Wyoming. 
Fifty  hours  after  the  robbery,  two  bloodhounds  were  put  on 
the  trail.  At  once  they  took  it  off  and  led  the  officers  through 
the  desert.  Thirty-six  hours  the  chase  lasted.  Not  once  did 
the  hounds  hesitate.  Finally,  they  bayed  two  men.  who  sur- 
rendered with  such  alacrity  that  the  Federal  officers  laughed  at 
the  bloodhounds,  declaring  that,  in  their  opinion,  they  had  got 
the  wrong  men.  But  they  laughed  too  soon.  Afterward,  they 
apologized.  These  were  the  men.  It  was  proved  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt. 

That  was  a  cold  trail;  but  the  conditions  were  ideal,  in  that 
few  tracks,  if  any,  had  crossed  it.  But  here  is  another  story,  also 
authenticated:  In  Nebraska  a  man  attempted  to  kidnap  a  girl. 
Twelve  hours  after  the  attempt,  two  bloodhounds  were  put  on 
the  trail.  They  ran  it  nearly  twenty  miles  and  into  a  town  where 
a  fair  Avas  being  held.  The  streets  were  crowded  and  people 
stopt  to  look  at  the  hounds,  thinking  them  a  part  of  the 
entertainment  prepared  beforehand.  But  suddenly  the  hounds 
nudged  their  way  through  the  crowd  and  stopt  with  wagging 
tails  before  a  certain  man.  This  man  exprest  amazement  and 
indignation  when  told  he  was  under  arrest.  But — six  hours 
later  he  confessed  the  crime. 

As  has  been  said,  the  dogs,  when  they  found  the  man,  simply 
wagged  their  tails  and  looked  around.  They  had  no  desire  to 
attack  him.  Their  pleasure  consisted  in  having  found  him. 
"Here  he  is,"  they  said.  "Our  part  is  over.  In  our  opinion, 
this  is  the  man.     The  court  can  do  the  rest." 

It  is  interesting  that  the  courts  of  a  few  States  do  not  accept 
his  testimony  at  all.  They  say  he  makes  as  many  mistakes  as 
an  alienist.  But  in  most  courts  his  opinion,  exprest  by  going 
up  to  a  man.  then  looking  around  at  the  officers,  is  taken  as  a 
link  in  the  chain  of  e\  Ldence-va  very  strong  link  sometimes. 

A  breeder  of  pure-bred  bloodhounds,  Mr.  J.  T.  Branch  of 
Norfolk,  Virginia — two  of  whose  dogs  are  employed  regularly 
by  the  city  of  Norfolk  for  running  down  criminals,  and  are 
retained,  just  as  lawyers  an — was  asked  by  .Mr.  Derieux  what 
was  the  coldest  trail  he  had  ever  seen  run'.'  This  i-  the  story  he 
told: 

Some  years  before,  a  young  woman  disappeared  from  a  farm- 
house, and  Mr.  Branch  and  his  father  were  sent  for.  A  famous 
old  trailer,  named  Tiger,  from  whom  the  present  breed  of  the 
Branch  hounds  is  sprung,  on  being  given  the  girl's  handkerchief, 
started  ofi  confidently,  and  finally  led  them  to  a  wharf.  Since 
they  were  not  running  a  criminal,  old  Tiger's  leash  had  been  taken 
off.  and  now  he  trailed  to  the  end  of  the  wharf  and  jumped  into 
the  river,  where  he  swam  round  and  round.    Only  at  their  orders 

id    he   collie   out. 

But  people  declared  that  he  was  wrong;  that  the  girl  had  not 
gone  that  way.  So  Tiger  was  taken  back  to  the  house,  and  again 
given  the  girl's  handkerchief.  Once  more  he  led  them  to  the 
wharf  and  jumped  into  the  river.  But  again  everybody  insisted 
he  was  wrong.  They  were  so  sure  of  it  that  Mr.  Branch  scolded 
the  bloodhound.  Hi-  feelings  hurt — for  he  was  very  sensitive — 
he  was  led  back  to  the  house,  tail  tucked. 

Once  more  he  took  off,  but  this  time  in  a  different  direction. 
He  carried  them  to  a  cantaloupe  patch,  working  very  slowly, 
Step  by  step,  almost  inch  by  inch. 

Once  in  the  cantaloupe  patch,  his  work  grew  so  painful,  so 
slow,  that  everybody  sat  down  and  watched  him.  Over  and  over 
the  same  ground  he  went,  round  and  round.  I  suppose  he  was 
going  through  real  agony  of  concentration  —such  agony  as  a  man 
undergoes  when  he  is  working  ou1  a  problem  almost  toohardforhim. 

At  last,  still  working  deliberately,  he  hit  the  patch  and,  step 
by  step,  inch  by  inch,  carried  them  through  a  patch  of  woods, 
and  loan  old  two-room  cabin.    Here,  before   the  door,  he  stopt. 

An  old  white  woman  came  out,  astonished.  They  told  her 
what  had  brought  them  here. 

"Why,"  -he  -aid.  calling  t  he  lost  girl  by  name.  "  she  hasn't  been 
here  for  four  days.     Four  days  ago  she  brought   me  a  basket  of 
I  nav<  n't  seen  her  since." 


The  river  into  which  the  wharf  jutted  is  well  within  tidewater, 
and  there  is  little  or  no  current.  Days  later  the  body  of  the  girl 
rose  at  the  very  spot  above  which  old  Tiger  had  swamj-ound  and 
round.     He  had  been  right. 


DODGING  LIONS  IN  THE  MOVIES. 

IT  LOOKS  TERRIFIC  to  see  the  movie  actor  clinging, 
apparently  terror-stricken,  to  the  top  of  a  door  while  Brutus, 
the  lion,  springs  at  the  seat  of  his  trousers.  But  that  is 
because  you  don't  know  Brutus.  That  clumsy  animal  can 
never  make  his  first  jump  successfully.  He  can  be  relied  upon 
for  two  attempts,  but  al  the  third  leap,  when  Brutus  does  go 
over  the  top — the  comedian  won't  be  there.  He  will  have 
stept  aside  on  a  little  platform  constructed  at  one  side  of 
the  door.  When  Brutus  comes  sailing  over,  snarling  and  raging, 
he  will  go  in  a  straight  line,  as  all  lions  do,  and  the  most  the 
comedian  will  get  is  a  bang  or  a  swish  of  an  angry  tail  in  his  eye. 
Then,  before  Brutus  gathers  himself  to  spring  back  again,  the 
comedian  will  have  disappeared  for  good  and  all.  "See  how  easy 
it  is?"  facetiously  queries  William  Steckler,  familiarly  known 
as  "Curly,"  who  is  the  chief  animal  trainer  of  the  Universal  City 
menageries.  "You  could  do  the  same  thing.  That  is  why 
they  don't  pay  very  high  salaries  to  the  men  who  work  with 
lions.  To  a  brave  man — and  they  can't  use  cowards  at  all — 
lions  are  just  a  part  of  the  day's  work.  In  case  of  a  mishap. 
the  director  will  contend  that  it  was  the  man's  fault  for  not 
remembering  what  he  had  been  told  about  that  particular  lion." 
For  the  lion,  unlike  the  tiger  or  the  panther,  can  be  depended 
upon  to  do  certain  things.  When  you  see  the  animal  dashing 
1  trough  the  hallways  of  houses,  chasing  the  actors,  scrambling  into 
the  bathtub  and  even  into  bed,  and  yet  find  later  that  the  actors 
appear  safe  and  sound  in  a  new  film,  you  are  apt  to  wonder  how 
they  escaped  to  play  again.  Is  it  done  by  trickery?  you  ask. 
It  is  not,  says  Mr.  Stickler.  There  are  not  half  as  many  tricks 
as  you  think;  "the  blase  public  is  more  apt  to  be  fooled  the 
other  way — to  suspect  a  double  exposure  when  looking  at  the 
real  thing."  The  answer,  he  says,  is  a  knowledge  of  lion  tem- 
perament. Each  big  cat  is  a  separate  personality,  and  the 
trainer's  safety,  as  well  as  that  of  the  actors,  depends  upon  his 
knowledge  of  what  the  brute  will  do.  The  lion  has  a  single- 
track  mind,  and  may  be  trusted  to  act  true  to  form;  thus  the 
jumping  lion  may  be  trusted  to  show  the  exuberance  of  his  feel- 
ings by  an  occasional  leap,  but  a  running  lion  will  never  do  so, 
and  if  your  movie  director's  idea  of  comedy  is  that  you  be 
chased  by  a  roaring,  snarling  brute,  it  is  much  safer  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  one  who  keeps  his  four  paws  on  the  ground  than  one 
who  goes  sailing  through  the  air  after  you  when  the  trap-door 
doesn't  work.  How  does  the  trainer  know  which  kind  of  lion 
it  is?     Mr.  Steckler  explains  in  the  Illustrated  World  (Chicago): 

Such  attributes  run  in  families,  like  redheadedness  and  twins 

in  humans.  If  a  lion  comes  from  jumping  stock  it  will  jump,  but 
if  its  ancestors  were  always  heavy-footed  neither  will  this  lion 
differ. 

Exits?  Vou  can  be  assured  that  here  is  one  thing  in  which 
expense  is  not  considered.  There  are  plenty  of  them  in  each  set. 
Behind  each  stands  an  attendant  with  a  pistol,  ready  to  open 
or  shut  the  door  on  an  instant's  notice.  Every  bit  of  the  supposed 
room  or  forest  is  heavily  enclosed  with  a  high  iron  railing,  and  not 
an  inch  of  canvas  scenery  is  left  unprotected. 

"Where  is  the  camera-man  hero  who  grinds  out  the  picture?" 
you  ask.  He  is  the  one  person  who  is  at  all  times  safe  and  sound 
in  his  own  little  cozy  armored  house,  between  the  bars  of  which 
his  camera  lens  are  fitted.  It  may  be  more  in  regard  for  the 
camera  than  the  man,  but  it  works  out  just  the  same. 

People  who  work  with  lions  get  callous.  They  lose  their  first 
nervousness  when  they  learn  they  can  depend  upon  the  mental 
processes  of  the  beasts.  On  the  rare  occasions  When  accidents 
do  happen,  it  is  with  new  animals  whose  temperament  has  not 
been  sufficiently  studied. 

Do  the  lions  have  all  their  teeth  and  claws'.'  They  certainly 
have,  and  dentists  take  good  care  that  they  keep  all  the  grinders 
which  nature  gave  them.  A  toothless  lion,  like  a  toothless 
human,  would  be  inclined  to  a  stormy  temper  and  would  soon 
die  of  indigestion.     As  for  claws,  it   would  bike  four  men  a  whole 
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THEY    STAND    UP    TO    THE    HARDEST    DUTY 


Actual  photograph  of  Goodyear  All-Weather  Tread  Solid  Tires  in  the 
service  of  The  Columbus  Consumers  Supply  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Copyrl: 


"The  wearing  quality  of  the  Goodyear  All-Weather  Tread  Solid  Tires  on  our  truck  has  satisfied  us  that 
they  will  successfully  stand  up  under  any  hard  usage.  Their  tractive  features  are  so  good  that  we  have  not 
used  chains  in  slippery,  snowy  weather.  The  tires  lasted  16,000  miles — 16,000  miles  of  hauling  all  kinds 
of  building  and  road  material,  dense,  heavy  loads,  'over  all  kinds  of  roads.  Their  treads  did  not  chip  under 
the  heaviest  loads."—  Robert  M.  Miller,  Manager.The  Columbus  Consumers  Supply  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio 


SUCH  rugged  wearing  quality  and  such 
tremendous  tractive  power  as  they 
demonstrated  in  the  service  of  The  Colum- 
bus Consumers  Supply  Company  are  reg- 
ular performance  for  Goodyear  Ail-Weather 
Tread  Solid  Tires. 

Heavy  duty  and  heavy  going  only  serve  to 
emphasize  their  strength,  tenacious  grip, 
and  their  remarkable  cushioning  resilience. 

Much  thicker  than  ordinary  smooth-tread 
solid  tires,  Goodyear  All -Weather  Tread 
Solids  wear  down  slowly,  pile  up  thousands 
of  miles  of  trouble-free  hauling,  and  give 
a  low  cost  per  tire  mile. 

Goodyear  All -Weather  Tread  Solid  Tires 
have  the  advantage  of  the  All -Weather 
Tread  design  when  it  comes  to  traction  .They 
take  hold  eagerly  and  hang  on  securely  in 
snow  and  mud  and  on  slippery  surfaces. 
Many  drivers,  as  in  the-  experience  cited 
by  Mr.  Miller,  use  them  throughout  the 
winter  months  without  chains. 


Goodyear  Cord  Truck 
Tire  (Pneumatic) 


Goodyear  All- Weather 
Tread  Solid 


Goodyear  Hollow- 
Center  Cushion  Txre 


The  powerful  grasp  of  their  All -Weather 
Tread,  with  its  sharp,  gripping  edges,  secures 
full  traction  and  drives  the  truck  full  dis- 
tance at  every  turn  of  the  wheel,  saving 
fuel  and  engine  strain. 

Yet  they  move  with  surprising  springiness, 
their  extra  height  and  big,  flexible  tread 
blocks  making  them  much  more  resilient 
than  a  smooth -surface  tire  and  springier 
even  than  many  so-called  cushion  tires. 

If  your  hauling  requires  a  tire  of  maximum 
strength,  tractive  power,  wearing  quality 
and  cushioning  ability,  get  the  Goodyear 
All -Weather  Tread  Solid. 

For  other  types  of  hauling,  other  hauling 
conditions,  there  are  Goodyear  Cord  Truck 
Tires  and  Goodyear  Cushion  Tires.  Call 
upon  your  Goodyear  Dealer  to  give  you 
the  benefit  of  his  unbiased  judgment  in 
selecting  from  the  complete  line  of  Good- 
year Tires  the  Good  years  that  will  serve 
you  longest  and  best. 
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day  to  lilc  off  Leo's,  and  inside  of  a  week  they  would  be  as  sharp 
as  ever,  because  Leo  would  use  all  his  spare  time  sharpening 
them  again.  Until  he  had  them  sharp  he  would  be  a  most  miser- 
able animal,  as  his  food  would  go  slipping  and  sliding  all  over 
the  cage  for  lack  of  prongs  to  hold  it  with. 

An  instance  of  a  lion's  single-track  mind  is  his  habit  of  running 
in  a  straight  line,  as  a  rule,  when  urged  from  the  rear  by  the 
keepers  with  their  blank  cartridges  and  prongs,  and  certainty 
of  this  trait  enables  the  director  to  inject  some  quite  authentic 
excitement  into  the  film.     Says  Mr.  Steckler: 

Sometimes  a  beginner — a  girl — is  seated  at  a  typewriter,  let 
us  say,  near  the  door.  She  is  not  thinking  of  lions,  or  she  would 
shake  so  she  would  spoil  the  film.  She  does  not  dream  they  are 
anywhere  near  her.  Suddenly  a  trap  is  opened  on  the  other 
side  of  the  doorway.  Blam!  right  past  her  dashes  a  lion, 
pointedly  urged  from  behind.  He  may  bump  right  along  past 
her,  almost  knocking  her  out  of  her  seat,  but  unless  she  deliber- 
ately throws  herself  in  his  path,  he  will  not  even  notice  that  she  is 
there.  He  has  his  own  objective  in  view  and  is  making  a  wild 
dash  to  get  there.    The  whole  idea  is — keep  out  of  the  lion's  way. 

When  you  see  me  wrestling  on  the  floor  with  Ethel  the  lioness, 
who  is  a  husky  two-year-old,  you  are  naturally  worried  for  my 
safety.  You  needn't  be.  Ethel  is  a  "good"  lioness,  and,  what 
is  more  to  the  point,  she  knows  and  likes  me.  When  Ethel  was 
a  little  tiling  she  and  several  other  cubs  used  to  run  around  my 
farmhouse  like  kittens,  and  on  cold  evenings  the  family  would 
take  the  cubs  to  bed  with  them.  The  baby  lions  were  brought 
up  on  milk,  vegetables  and  cooked  meat,  which  accounts  for 
their  nice  dispositions,  and,  in  fact,  Ethel  keeps  her  claws  drawn 
in  like  a  lady  most  of  the  time  when  she  stops  to  remember. 

.There  is  doubtless  a  great  difference  in  lions,  just  as  among 
people.  There  are  murderers,  liars  and  thieves  among  them,  just 
like  humans,  but  good  and  bad  lions  have  this  in  common — they 
both  go  mad  at  the  sight  and  taste  of  blood. 

The  great  thing  is  never  to  let  them  find  out  that  human 
beings  have  blood,  and  that  is  why  the  study  of  their  mental 
processes  is  the  very  cornerstone  of  success  in  handling  them  for 
motion  pictures. 

My  lions — a  troupe  of  fourteen,  nine  males  and  five  females — 
are  the  most  highly  trained  animals  in  the  business.  That  means 
as  much  as  you  can  train  a  lion.  They  are  continually  being 
rented  by  other  film  companies  for  from  one  hundred  dollars  a 
day  up,  principally  up.  Besides  this  a  chaperon  in  the  guise  of 
a  trainer  goes  with  every  lion — salary  extra.  The  lions'  trainers 
get  about  $150  a  week,  if  they  are  any  good,  so  one  can  see  that 
it  pays  to  learn  cat  nature  better  than  it  does   to  study 'Greek. 

As  an  incident  of  how  the  unexpected — the  fool  mistake  of 
the  other  fellow — is  to  blame  for  all  serious  accidents  with  lions, 
what  happened  recently  to  a  leading  lady  and  man  is  typical. 

The  stars  of  the  picture  were  to  he  pursued  by  lions  in  the 
jungle.  Of  course,  the  lions  were  let  out  of  a  trap-door  camou- 
flaged with  bushes.  The  stars  were  supposed  to  have  quite  a 
start,  and  the  lions  were  being  urged  from  behind  until  they 
were  wild  to  get  out  and  run.  The  man  in  charge  of  the  trap-door 
became  nervous  and  opened  i'  a  moment  too  soon,  so  that  the 
beasts  were  let  loose  just  as  the  two  actors  were  abreast  of  them. 

There  was  only  one  thing  to  do — fall  flat  on  their  faces  and  let 
the  frantic  animals  race  over  them.  The  leading  lady  .was 
thinly  clad,  so  the  leading  man,  who  wore  stout  khaki,  threw 
himself  over  her  and  ver\  bravely  shielded  her  with  his  body. 
Now,  lions  are  like  cats — when  excited  they  run  with  their  claws 
partly  out.  The  leading  man's  uniform  was  torn  to  ribbons,  as 
if  it  had  been  cheesecloth,  and  the  leading  lady's  shoulder, 
which  happened  to  be  exposed,  was  laid  bare  to  the  bone.  The 
lions  hadn't  even  seen  them.  All  they  had  done  was  run  over 
them  at  top  speed.  This  incident  goes  to  show  that  the  public 
is  wrong  in  thinking  that  actors  take  no  risks  when  playing  with 
lions.     They  do,  and  the  movie  fans  see  the  real  thing." 

This  contention  of  .Mr.  Steckler's  is  echoed  by  Carl  Louis 
Cregory,  a  camera  man  who  has  made  many  film  studies  of 
animals.  Unlike  Mr.  Steckler,  however,  he  reveals  some  of  the 
subterfuges  practised  in  the  taking  of  lion  pictures.  He  says 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post: 

Animal  pictures  are  risky  things  at  best.  You  see  a  good 
many  lion  pictures,  but  even  alleged  milk-fed  lions  aren'tany  too 
comfortable  to  have  around  the  lot.  Usually,  we  make  the  films 
of  lions  and  tigers  with  large  triangular  cages.  The  camera-man 
operates  through  the  bars  at  the  apex  of  the  triangle,  and  the  rail- 
ings are  out  of  the  photographic  range.  The  public  gasps  and  won- 
ders at  the  close-ups  of  people  shaking  hands  with  lions  and  of  ac- 
tors pulling  the  tails  of  wild  beasts,  but  these  shots  are  made 
quite  safely.  We  take  a  near  view  of  a  man  pulling  a  stuffed  lion's 
tail  and  follow  it  with  a  view  of  a  beast  hopping  about  angrily." 


GREY  PUSS  REFUSES  TO  BE  DROWNED 

GREY  RUNS  has  one  great  ambition — she  wants  to  see 
her  kittens  grow  to  be  cats.  The  other  farm  cats' 
kittens  are  born  in  barn  and  loft  and  are  drowned  litter 
after  litter,  but  after  Grey  Puss  had  lost  two  families,  she  became 
canny.  She  housed  her  kittens  in  a  willow  stump,  and  when 
later  they  were  discovered,  she  found  them  a  safe  refuge  in  an  old 
burial  mound.  And  now  she  has  brought  them  unharmed 
through  their  first  babyhood;  but  it  is  very  hard  to  keep  them 
in  food.  The  struggle  has  left  its  mark  upon  the  little  mother- 
cat.  She  has  grown  thinner  and  her  coat  has  lost  its  glossy 
sheen.  It  becomes  almost  impossible  for  her  to  secure  all  the 
mice  necessary;  the  crowd  of  rapidly  growing  children  make 
increasing  demands  upon  her  skill.  So  sometimes  in  her  despera- 
tion she  leaves  the  straight  path  of  virtue  and  follows  the  course 
nature  urges  upon  her.  The  near-tragedy  that  befalls  her  on  one 
of  these  nefarious  excursions  is  told  by  Svend  Fleuron  in  his  book, 
"Kittens:  A  Family  Chronicle"  (Knopf,  New  York): 

One  day  about  noon  she  is  skirmishing  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  farm.. 

She  lies  hidden  in  the  grass,  her  head  in  the  air,  keeping  sharp 
lookout  for  booty.  In  each  of  the  pancake-colored  orbs  lies  a 
vivid  coal-black  streak  which  divides  the  pancake  into  two 
halves.     Cunning  and  deceit  stream  from  her  eyes. 

Behind  the  garden  hedge  bordering  the  loose,  dry,  potato- 
planted  earth,  a  farm  hen  clucks  her  thirteen  chicks  together. 
The  hen  has  just  finished  an  exhaustive  scratching  of  the  soil — 
and  now  is  taking  a  simultaneous  sun  and  sand  bath,  lying  lux- 
uriously with  wide-spread  wings,  her  plump,  featherless  belly 
fully  exposed.  The  hen  is  asleep — her  head,  with  its  anemic 
comb,  sticks  up  stiffly  in  the  air.     Her  eyes  are  fast  shut. 

Grey  Puss's  opportunity  has  come — she  makes  a  lightning 
spring  forward. 

With  a  resounding  "cluck"  the  hen  jumps  up,  puffs  out  her 
feathers  and  spreads  wide  her  wings.  Her  anxious  cry  of  alarm 
rings  over  the  potato-field,  whither  she  rushes  feverishly  to  col- 
lect and  protect  her  children.  Grey  Puss  with  a  plump  young 
cbek  in  her  jaws  disappears  with  a  mighty  spring  among  the  rye. 

The  furry  inhabitants  of  the  mound,  who  have  been  lying  in  a 
group  sunning  themselves,  see  the  old  cat  approach,  dragging 
the  great  chicken  after  her;  she  holds  it  by  the  neck,  its  body 
and  long,  naked  legs  hanging  limp  and  pitiful  to  either  side. 

Big,  the  glutton,  at  once  seizes  hold  of  a  wing,  and,  with  closed 
eyes,  grinds  and  tears  the  soft-stemmed  feathers,  making  a  great 
deal  of  noise  about  it. 

Big's  assault  causes  the  chicken  to  swing  toward  him;  at  this, 
Black  begins  to  feel  nervous  about  his  share  of  the  spoil — with  a 
jump  he  runs  forward  and  hangs  tightly  to  one  of  the  legs. 

With  flattened  ears  and  wide-stretched  paws  Black  tugs  with 
all  his  might.  His  neck  is  stretched  forward  and  the  front  part 
of  his  body  raised,  but  his  stomach  and  hind  legs  drag  along  the 
ground.  He  resists  strenuously  and  takes  a  firm  hold — he  will 
take  care  that  Big  doesn't  steal  all  the  spoil;  or  if  he  does,  then  he 
must  pull  him  along  too! 

Grey  Buss  has  let  go  her  hold  of  the  neck  and  now  stands  with 
the  chicken's  head  in  her  mouth;  she  also  will  make  certain  of 
something — and  she  likes  tin?  head  best  of  all. 

Now  tlie  remaining  kittens  come  forward.  Grey  buries  her 
little  black  muzzle  in  the  chicken's  body-feathers.  Following 
tier  custom,  she  goes  very  cautiously  to  work,  and  sniffs  for  along 
time  before  taking  hold.  But  Red,  who  is  more  impetuous,  digs 
away  with  her  foreclaws,  trying  to  make  a  hole  as  quickly  as 

possible. 

After  that,  chicken  after  chicken  kept  vanishing  from  the 
farmyard,  mysteriously,  without  trace.  The  farmer's  precious 
racing-pigeons  also  disappeared,  stolen,  one  by  one  in  broad 
daylight.  Some  of  their  feathers  were  found  by  the  fence — it 
was  there  that  Grey  Puss  lay  in  ambush,  and  fell  upon  the  birds 
before  they  had  time  to  rise  in  the  air.  The  men  kept  watch  for 
her  early  and  late,  and  f  he  farmer  often  did  sentry  duty  half  the 
day  with  a  loaded  gun.  But  the  cat  was  cunning  and  cautious, 
and  the  hours  of  vigil  were  too  long  for  the  farmer.  So  they 
decided  to  set,  a  trap,  and  then,  the  story  goes  on: 

She  walked  straight  into  it!  That  was  not  surprizing,  for  she 
was  completely  without  experience  of  traps. 

There  she  was;  at  last  they  had  the  criminal! 

"The  gray  she-cat!  Yes,  I  thought  as  much!"  shouted  the 
farmer,  swearing.     Yes,  he  remembered  that  gourmand  well! 
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Are  you  in  good  company 
when  you  are  alone  ? 

CAN  you  pass  an  evening  alone  without 
boring  yourself?  Can  you  be  your 
own  companion  for  two  or  three  hours  and 
feel  that  you  are  a  better  man  or  woman 
afterwards  ? 

Play  cards  for  wholesome  recreation 

and  you  will  find  yourself  the  most  charming  com- 
panion in  the  world.  You'll  be  surprised  the  way 
the  time  will  fly  and,  all  the  while,  you'll  be  sharpen- 
ing your  memory,  improving  your  mental  concen- 
tration, strengthening  your  foresight.  You'll  sleep 
soundly  after  a  game  of  solitaire  and  you'll  be  a 
keener  man  or  woman  the  next  day. 

Send  for  this  book : 

"The  Official  Rules  of  Card  Games"  giving  complete 
rules  for   30Q  games  and    hints    for   better  playing 
Check  this  and  other  books  wanted  on  coupon.   Write 
name  and  address  in  margin  below  and  mail  with  re- 
quired amount  to 

The  U.  S.  Playing  Card  Company, 
Dept.  B-5    Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A.,  Manufacturers  of 

BICYCLE 


PLAYING  CARDS 

(Also  Congress  Playing  Cards.     Art  Backs.     Cold  Edges.) 


«* 


Soli  fane  at  a  Glance 

Shuffle  two  entire  packs  of  cards  together 
and  deal  oft  on  to  the  table,  face  up,  four 
rows  of  tcnfdards  each,  from  left  to  right, — 
forty  cards/fix  all — called  the  tableau.   ' 

The  object  is  to  release  the  cards  from 
the  tableau  and  talon  (see  below),  accord- 
ing to  the  following  rules,  so  that  they  can 
be  built  up  in  eight  suits,  beginning  with 
ace,  then  deuce,  three  etc.,  to  king. 

In  building,  only  the  top  card  of  the 
talon  or  a  bottom  card  in  the  tableau  can 
be  used;  the  rule  regarding  the  tableau 
being  that  no  card  can  be  used  that  has 
another  card  lying  beneath  it.  Thus,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  play,  the  cards  in  the 
bottom  row  of  the  tableau  only  are  avail- 
able, but  as  soon  as  one  has  been  used  the 
card  which  lies  just  above  it  can  be  used. 

To  play:  If  there  are  any  aces  in  the  bot- 
tom row  of  the  tableau,  release  them,  and 
lay  them  in  a  row  beneath  the  tableau,  the 
aces  forming  the  foundations  for  building. 

Then  examine  the  tableau  and  endeavor 
to  release  cards  so  as,  to  build  up  on  the 
foundations  (following  suit,  or  to  build 
down  in  sequence  within  the  tableau  itself, 
following  suit).  Thus  if  you  have  a  king 
of  hearts  near  the  top  of  the  tableau,  and 
a  queen  of  hearts  which  is  available  for 
use  (no  cards  beneath  it),  the  queen  may 
be  played  on  the  king,  and  so  on,  playing 
available  cards  in  descending  sequence  on 
to  any  card  in  the  tableau.  This  should 
be  done  as  long  as  such  a  play  can  be 
made,  as  it  releases  other  cards  desired 
for  use.  It  is  called  marriage,  and  should 
be  proceeded  with  with  caution,  as  a 
sequence  formed  in  a  lower  row  may 
block  a  desired  card  above  it,  which  might 
soon  have  been  released. 

As  fast  as  aces  are  released  place  them 
in  the  foundation  row. 

In  plays  in  the  tableau,  create,  if  possi- 
ble, a  vacancy  (in  a  straight  line)  in  the 
top  row.  This  space  will  be  of  great 
advantage  in  releasing  other  cards  in  the 
tableau  or  talon.  Vacancies  in  the  top 
row  may  be  filled  with  any  available  card, 
cither  from  the  tableau  or  talon.  The 
player  will  use  his  judgment  about  filling 
the  vacancies  as  created,  or  wait  for  a 
more  opportune  time. 

When  all  the  available  cards  are  played, 
deal  out  remainder  of  the  pack  one  card 
at  a  time,  playing  all  suitable  ones  in 
descending  sequence  on  the  tableau. 

The  cards  that  cannot  be  played,  either  on 
the  foundations  or  tableau,  are  laid  aside,  one 
on  top  of  the  other,  face  up,jorming  the  talon. 

If  the  foundations  cannot  all  be  com- 
pleted in  the  ascending  sequence  to  the 
kings,  thus  consuming  all  the  cards  in  the 
tableau  and  talon  in  one  deal  of  the  car,ds, 
the  game  is  lost.     There  is  no  redeal. 


For  seven  other  kinds  of  Soli- 
taire see  "The  Official  Rules 
of  Card  Games"  offered  below. 


The 

x,card.'      o  a 
TKicr-'      ™ayj,n* 

.,'         Card     Co. 

y>  pepbMS,  Cin- 

,'  cinnali.i  (.Send 

postpaid  books 

ch.  i  k.  d  below. 

'       I 1       "Official    Rule. 

I 1   of  Card  Camci" 

»00  games.  250  paces.  20c. 
_*    \\\      >  r~~|       "Six  Popular  Camel' 

.,*>"•         \\v'  | I    Auction,  (ril.lag..  Tuen, 

rt     jt      V)     '        FiveH  uudr.d.Solitairc. Pinochle.  6c. 

av\1-V''    I 1  "How  to  Entertain  with  Carda." 

1^   »>  I I  Suggrstioiisfor  part  icsand  dubs.  6c. 

a   \  Ua  \»\     G£       I |"Cl,rd  Trick*."    Mystifying   tri   ks  that 

I  \         vtt    ?K     ,'        I I  can  be  dona  with  a  deck  of  cards.     6c. 

I   \  Wl»V'| — I  "Fortune   Telling    with    Playing    Carda." 

Lb  \         \\  '  ' I  Ho«-   to  tell  fortune*  with  a  regular  deck  of 

■   \         ,'  cards.      6c. 

^_  \  *'      r— 1  "Card  Stunts  for   Kiddies."     Amusing  and  in- 

■■  I I  structive  kindergarten  lessons.    Nut  card  games  but 

PP'  pasteboard  stunts,  using  old  cards  as  bits  of  board       6c. 

''   All  6  books  40c.      Write  Name  and  Address  in  margin  below 
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This  never  would  have  happened 


—if  the  owner  had  thought  of  his 
roof— found  that  weakened  spot 
before  the  water  got  through. 

Examine  your  own  roof  NOW 
— before  the  thaws  and  rains  of 
spring  set  in.  Look  for  shingles 
curled  up  by  the  sun,  pried  loose 
by  frost  or  ripped  off  by  wind. 

Then  end  your  roof  troubles 
once  and  for  all.  Put  on 
GENASCO  Latite  Shingles- 
right  over  your  old,  weather- 
battered  roof. 

Merepatchingwon'tdo.  Youi 
roof  is  only  as  water-tight  and 
storm-proof  as  its  weakest  spot. 

GENASCO  Latite  Shingles 
lay  tight  and   stay  tight  in  all 


kinds  of  weather.  They're 
locked  tightly  together — held 
in  a  grip  no  storm  or  frost  or 
sun  can  part. 

Your  old  roof  need  not  be  dis- 
turbed. Therefore  you  are  not 
gambling  with  the  weather 
while  GENASCO  Latite  Shin- 
gles are  being  put  on. 

GENASCO  Latite  Shingles  are 
surfaced  with  natural-colored 
slate — in  rich,  warm  red  or  cool, 
sage  green.  They  are  beautiful, 
durable  and  fire-resisting. 

If  your  own  roofer  doesn't 
handle  GENASCO  Latite 
Shingles,  write  to  us.  We'll 
tell  you  where  to  get  them. 


New  York 

Chicago 

Pittsburgh 


THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 

X>  A  VI  K  C 

COMPANY 

PH1UADK1-PMIA 


St.  Louis 
Kansas  City 
San  Francisco 
Atlanta 


Asphaltic  Roofinqfloorinqfaints  and  Allied  Protective  Products 


It  was  she  who  ate  only  the  heads  of  rats.  And  once.  1  wo  3  ears 
ago,  she  had  been  found  with  a  chicken  in  her  jaws.  She  would 
have  been  shot  then;  and  then,  had  not  the  foreman  sworn  thai 
the  chicken  was  dead  before  she  found  it.  Well,  now  at  last 
they  knew  the  truth — the  beast  must  be  drowned! 

Grey  Puss  suspected  no  evil  when  she  was  taken  to  the  scullery, 
which  she  knew  so  well,  and  released  from  the  trap.  Further- 
more, thirsty  and  ravenous  as  she  was,  she  accepted  their  hospi- 
tality in  the  form  of  a  large  bowl  of  milk.  They  thought  she 
should  have  something  in  reserve  for  her  long  journey. 

She  sat  down,  eat-like,  with  her  tail  curled  round  her  behind, 
and  in  a  moment  of  weakness  allowed  her  former  friend,  the  fore- 
man, to  stroke  her  back. 

Just  as  she  was  finishing  and  was  contentedly  licking  her 
mouth,  stiff,  horny  fingers  grabbed  her  and  picked  her  up  as  if 
she  had  been  a  kitten.  Other  fingers  opened  a  black  abyss  be- 
neath her— and,  with  Box  yelling  and  leaping  round  her,  she  was 
thrust  quickly  into  a  sack. 

For  the  first  time  she  began  to  suspect  something  wrong.  She 
struggled  violently  and  clutched  with  her  claws — but  down  she 
went  nevertheless. 

She  cratches  madly  at  the  sack.  Her  twenty  crescent-shaped 
claws  stick  out  through  the  canvas  in  white  clusters.  However 
much  they  shake  she  won't  go  to  the  bottom,  but  remain 
obstinately  clinging  half-way  up  the  side.  It  dawns  suddenly 
upon  her  that  the  humans  have  deceived  her  by  their  unusual 
kindness;  now  at  last  is  confirmed  what  she  has  so  often  suspected 
that  humans,  when  they  try,  can  be  even  more  cunning  than  she. 

All  is  pitch-black  around  her.  Her  pupils  contract,  and  her 
sight,  which  has  always  served  her  so  well,  now  works  a  veritable 
miracle:  she  sees  right  through  the  canvas,  sees  clearly  the  gleam 
of  water  appear  beneath  her. 

Suddenly  she  is  falling  .  .  .  yes,  she  feels  at  once  that  she  is 
falling!     She  clings  even  more  frantically  to  the  side  of  the  sack. 

But  the  sack  is  falling  too!  She  withdraws  her  claws  from 
the  canvas  and  holds  out  her  paws  ready  to  land,  just  as  she 
used  to  do  in  the  old  days  when  she  was  kicked  through  the  trap- 
door in  the  loft.  Suddenly  she  feels  something  hard  and  cold 
touch  her.     She  is  not  alone  in  the  sack — she  has  a  comrade! 

The  comrade  is  a  brick. 

The  next  moment  she  reaches  the  water.  An  ice-cold  shower 
streams  in  on  her,  with  a  smell  so  horrible  that  she  quite  forgets 
to  shiver.  She  is  on  the  point  of  suffocation,  and  leaps  up  and 
down  the  sides  of  the  sack  like  a  fly  in  a  bottle. 

The  sack  is  a  new  one.  It  has  been  sacrificed  specially  for 
her;  they  don't  want  to  see  her  again!  But  just  as  the  canvas  has 
hitherto  defied  her  claws,  so,  to  a  certain  degree,  it  defies  the 
water;  she  still  finds  a  little  air  to  breathe,  in  her  mad  death- 
dance  in  the  dark. 

All  the  time  she  tears  at  the  sack.  She  is  lucky,  and  makes 
an  opening  in  the  seam.  She  struggles  through,  comes  to  the 
s'uface,  sucks  in  air,  sees  land,  and  paddles  hurriedly  to  the 
bank. 

No  one  saw  the  little  head  which  pushed  its  way  breathlessly 
through  the  green  duck-weed;  nor  the  thin,  bedraggled  body 
which  a  few  minutes  later  stood  shaking  itself  dry  among  the 
weeds. 

Grey  Puss  went  straight  home  to  her  kittens,  and  that  by  the 
main  road.  No  sneaking  along  the  ditches  or  crawling  through 
the  furrows,  as  so  often  before  when  dragging  her  spoil.  Xo, 
to-day  she  came  empty-handed,  alas!  besides  being  battered 
and  breathless.     She  ran  with  all  her  might! 

A  great  reception  awaited  her. 

A  whole  long  night  and  the  half  of  a  day  she  had  been  away — 
what  a  relief  when  she  appears;  thank  goodness,  she  has  come 
back  at  last! 

Big,  the  strong  man  of  the  litter,  rushes  ecstatically  to  meet 
her,  and  flings  both  paws  round  her  neck,  dragging  her  tired, 
wet  head  from  side  to  side  until  he  nearly  kills  her  with  joy. 
The  other  kittens  run  straight  to  her  udders,  each  trying  to 
drink  the  most  milk  in  the  shortest  time. 

Quite  bewildered,  but  without  further  thought  of  her  experi- 
ence, Grey  Puss  sits  down  and  gathers  the  little  kittens  in  her 
arms,  while  Big,  filled  with  holy  zeal,  begins  licking  her  wet, 
beraggled  coat  with  his  tongue. 

After  that  day  Grey  Puss  never  dared  venture  into  the  farm- 
yard, not  even  by  night;  she  considered  herself  banished  once 
for  all.  She  became  a  total  outcast,  spitting  and  swearing  at 
man's  approach.  "Fiew!"  she  would  hiss,  crouching  back,  as  if 
pulled  from  behind;  then  turn  and  vanish  in  a  flash.  She  forgot 
her  happy  days  of  kittenhood,  and  went  back  to  nature  and  in- 
dependence, her  claws  turned  against  every  living  being. 

One  morning  she  took  a  hare  home  to  the  young  ones,  and,  a 
few  days  later,  a  full  grown  weasel — tangible  proofs  that  she 
had  learned  now  to  overpower  and  kill  the  most  refract  on 
opponents.  After  a  short  time  she  learned  even  to  bring  down 
the  swallow  as  it  swept  with  dazzling  speed  over  the  earth. 
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HUNTING   THE   GRAY    SEAL   IN   THE 
ARCTIC  OCEAN 


I 


HAVE  WASTED  MORE  SLKKPand  had  more  failures 
when  trying  to  shoot  a  large  gray  seal  bull  than  in  all  the 
rest  of  my  hunting  life  put  together,"  says  Major  II. 
rlesketh  Prichard,  the  l>i^  game  hunter,  in  the  Cornhitt  Magaziru 
'London).  Many  difficulties  surround  the  shooting  of  the  gray 
seal.  To  shoot  is  one  thing:  to  obtain  possession  of  the  trophy 
is  quite  another.  He  is  very  hard  to  catch  lying  upon  a  rock, 
and  to  shoot  him  in  the  water  is  useless  unles>  the  hunter  km 
his  habits  we!].  There  is  only  one  position  in  which  it  i-  legiti- 
mate to  shoot  at  a  gray  seal  when  he  is  swimming,  and  that  i- 
at  the  moment  he  rises,  when  he  has  just  filled  his  lungs  with  air. 
and  when  he  is  swimming  along  the  top  of  the  water  in  the  posi- 
tion in  which  a  man  swims.  But  often  he  comes  up  in  the  per- 
pendicular position,  and  then  if  a  bullet  is  put  through  his  brain 
ever  so  surely,  down  he  sinks  into  the  depths  beneath.  "I 
think  I  was  keener  to  get  a  really  large  bull  grypus  than  I  have 
ever  been  on  gettingany  animal  before, "and  the  Major  continut  -: 

There  was  at  that  time  no  really  good  specimen  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  only  those  who  have  hunted  the  gray  seal  them- 
selves can  know  the  many  difficulties  which  lend  savor  to  the 
chase,  or  can  visualize  the  wild  and  marvelous  surroundings 
into  which  it  takes  you.  It  is  necessary  to  land,  perhaps,  upon 
some  rock  where  human  foot  may  not  have  trodden  for  perhaps 
a  decade,  and  landing  is  no  easy  matter.  Your  boat  is  dancing 
upon  a  six-foot  swell.  With  your  rifle  slung  over  your  back,  and 
a  pair  of  tennis  shoes  upon  your  feet,  you  have  to  cling  and 
cling;  then  the  boat  backs  off,  and  you  crawl  over  to  look  down 
upon  the  rocks  where  the  seals  lie.  They  may  be  there,  but  they 
are  much  more  likely  not  to  be.  The  noises  of  the  disembarka- 
tion will  almost  surely  put  them  off,  and  it  is  common  enough  to 
reach  the  great  rookeries  where  they  live — great,  that  is,  as  ma--'  - 
of  rock,  not  in  numbers  of  seals,  for  I  have  never  seen  more  than 
forty  together,  and  that  only  once — only  to  find  that  the  wind 
renders  an  approach  hopeless.  Then  there  is  nothing  to  do  but 
sit  and  watch  the  seals  in  the  water  with  your  telescope,  and  in 
due  course  to  get  back  into  the  boat  as  best  you  can,  and  so  onc< 
more  for  home. 

At  last  the  hunter  was  favorably  situated  on  one  of  the  Fruen 
Islands,  where  he  had  the  assistance  of  a  bearded  Norwegian, 
nicknamed  Svend  Forkbeard,  who  spoke  only  in  his  native 
tongue.  The  boat  to  be  used  for  the  seal  hunt  was  "one  of  those 
long,  low  craft  with  a  carven  figurehead  which  have  come  straighl 
down  from  Viking  days,"  and,  says  the  writer: 

All  the  gray  seals  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mam  island  had 
been  scared  away  by  professional  hunters,  and  nightly  we  prayed 
that  the  little  wind  that  was  still  holding  us  back  from  the  great 
skerries  on  the  edge  of  the  Arctic  Circle jwould  die  down.  .\' 
length  came  not  a  day,  but  an  hour  of  some  unknown  day.  when 
Svend  Forkbeard  said  the  weather  would  do.  A  parly  of  five 
of  us — my  wife,  myself,  Svend  and  two  of  his  comrades — wen! 
aboard  the  Viking  boat  and  rowed  out  to  the  northwest. 

It  was  easy  to  see  merely  by  looking  at  the  Viking  boat  that 
the  adventure  was  to  be  a  big  one.  We  had  food,  and  we  had 
water.  We  had  a  number  of  grappling  chains  for  pulling  seals 
from  the  bottom,  and,  above  all.  we  had  an  enormous  six-feet- 
long  sea  telescope,  with  an  object  glass  two  and  a  half  or  three 
feet  across.  This  sea  telescope  is  much  used  by  Norwegian 
fishermen.  The  idea  is  to  force  it  down  below  the  ripple:  the 
glasses  are,  of  course,  of  common  glass,  and  by  thus  getting  below 
the  ripple  one  can  look  down  into  the  green  depths  of  the  Arctic- 
Ocean. 

As  far  as  I  could  gather.  Svend  and  his  friends  were  full  of 
hope  and  pretty  confident  of  success.  One  of  them  kept  telling 
me  of  a  seal  that  haunted  those  skerries.  He  kept  on  malting 
a  sign  that  its  head  was  as  large  as  the  circle  he  could  make  with 
his  arms. 

It  was  a  broiling  day.  and  the  sun  beat  down  out  of  the  heavens, 
turning  the  sea  into  a  great  yellow  moving  plain — in  fact,  one 
of  the  most  salient  memories  I  have  of  all  that  hunting  up  by  the 
Arctic  Circle  is  of  a  boat  with  a  carven  figurehead,  ever  moving. 
Aery  slowly,  and  always,  as  it  seemed,  over  a  yellow  sea.  It 
was  not  long  before  we  cleared  the  islands  altogether,  and  now 
we  began  to  realize  how  hard  it  is  for  man  to  visit  the  gray  ><  al 
in  his  haunts.  For  a  week  we  had  had  good  weather,  and  yet 
out  lure  then  was  still  working  a  long  and  tremendous  swell  of 
dee})  water.  They  were  positively  mile-long  swells:  at  times 
one  could  see  right   ahead,  and   then  suddenly  one  would 
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It  Clamps 
Everywhere 

*5 


BIRDS,  BEASTS  AND  TREES 

Continued 


The 

LAMP 

with  the 

CLAMP 


READ- 


Clamp  it  on 
bed  or  chair; 
or  anywhere 


WRITE- 

Clamp  it  or    > 
stand    it    on 
your  desk  or 
t.tble 


SEW- 

Clamp  it  on 
sewing  ma- 
chine or  table 


SHAVE 

Clamp  it  on 
the  mirror  or 
any  handy 
place 


Adjusto-Tite 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

THE  lamp  of  a  thousand  practical  uses. 
Clamps — stands — hangs — anywhere  and 
everywhere.  All  the  light  you  need  where  and 
when  you  need  it.  Prevents  eye  strain — reduces 
light  bills.     Xo  other  lighting  device  like  it. 

Solid  brnss;  handsome,  durable  and  com- 

P3ct.    Clamp  is  Felt-lined— can't     <£  ^" 

itch.     Guaranteed  five  years,    «)P  ^k 

Complete  with  8-ft.  cord  and  plus         %J 

Get  an  Adjusto-Lite  today.     If  your  dealer 
doesn't  carry  it  order  direct. 

S.  W.  FARBER 

141-151  So.  Fifth  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Prices  :n  V.  S.  A.,  complete  with  8-ft.  cord,  plug  and 
socket.  lirush  Ilrass  Finished  $5.00.  Statuary  lironze  or 
\  ich.el  finish  $5.50.  West  of  -Mississippi,  prices  25c  per 
lamp  higher. 


TRADE 


MARK 


nothing.  They  were,  as  it  were,  impercepti- 
ble swells,  so  long  were  they,  and  yet  these 
imperceptible  mighty  swells  were  capable  of 
making  landing  upon  an  unprotected  skerry 
impossible.  Once  or  twice  we  had  a  slight 
slant  of  wind  which,  as  it  was  from  the 
land,  was  all  in  our  favor,  and  the  Nor- 
wegians hoisted  a  red  square-shaped  sail. 

At  last,  from  the  top  of  one  of  those  long, 
endless  yellow  rollers,  three  skerries  came 
into  view,  and  were  hailed  by  Svend  with  an 
ejaculation.  He  came  to  Major  Prichard  and 
pointed  them  out  to  him,  patting  him  on 
the  shoulder  and  telling  him  a  lot  of  things 
in  Norwegian  that  were  doubtless  very 
interesting  but  of  which  unfortunately  the 
English  hunter  had  not  the  vaguest  idea. 
One  thing,  however,  he  was  able  to  see 
for  himself,  and  that  was  that  they  had  hit 
on  a  most  unfortunate  juncture  of  the  tide. 
Then,  the  writer  says: 

I  prevailed  upon  the  men  to  he  upon 
their  oars  while  I  got  out  my  telescope  and 
carefully  spied  the  skerries. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  had  the  seals. 
There  were  three  of  them.  One  was  bobbing 
about  in  the  water  near  a  bare  rock  shaped 
like  a  bank  of  sand  rising  from  the  deep — 
such  a  bank  as  you  may  see  on  the  east 
roust.  The  rock  did  not  rise  more  than  ten 
feet  out  of  the  water,  but  upon  it  lay  two 
seals.  To  one  of  them  1  paid  no  attention 
at  all,  tho  I  think  he  was  a  good  big 
bull,  but  the  other — oh,  the  other!  He  was 
a  seal  such  as  a  hunter  might  sometimes  see 
in  dreams.  The  sun  had  dried  his  coat  so 
that  he  appeared  to  be  of  an  even  gray  all 
o\  er.  Hut  his  size!  He  looked  like  a  walrus. 
1  cast  my  telescope  over  the  other  two 
skerries,  but  1  saw  no  seals  there,  or  at  least 
none  of  any  size,  tho  one  or  two  were 
bobbing  about  in  the  water.  But  neither 
the  other  skerries,  nor  these  seals,  nor  any 
other  thing  in  the  world  interested  me. 
Nothing  seemed  to  exist  but  that  one 
enormous  seal. 

Hut  it  was  one  thing  to  see  the  seal  at  a 
distance  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
and  quite  another  to  approach  him.  There 
was  no  other  rock  within  several  hundred 
yards  of  the  low  skerry  upon  which  he  lay. 
To  approaeb  him  in  the  boat  meant  in- 
evitably putting  him  off.  He  was,  in  a 
word,  as  completely  master  of  the  situation 
as  if  we  had  thrown  our  rifle  and  cartridges 
overboard. 

Meantime,  Svend  Forkbeard  was  talking 
with  the  other  two  men,  but  nothing 
seemed  to  come  of  that,  and  he  waved  his 
hand,  and  as  far  as  I  could  gather  said  that 
he  was  a  large  seal,  a  very  large  seal!  The 
worst  of  it  was  that  something  had  to  be 
done,  for  the  chances  of  our  getting  another 
day  on  which  we  could  visit  these  skerries 
were  not  great. 

In  the  various  hunts  he  had  had,  Major 
Prichard  had  found  that  if  one  could  land 
upon  the  rock  which  the  seals  inhabit  they 
were  very  apt  to  come  up  and  survey  the 
intruder.  He  managed  to  extract  from 
Svend  the  information  that  all  around  the 
rock  there  was  a  ledge  extending  perhaps  as 
far  as  one  hundred  yards  in  places,  in  others 
fifty.  He  slowly  translated  to  the  Nor- 
wegian the  plan  of  action  he  had  formed. 


The  Englishman  would  leave  the  boat  and 
land  upon  the  rock,  where  he  would  lie, 
while  the  boat  stood  off  for  a  distance  of 
half  a  mile  or  so.  There  was  a  chance  that 
the  huge  seal  would  come  to  look  at  him. 
If  he  came  where  the  water  was  shallow,  he 
might  be  shot;  if  he  came  in  deep  water, 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done.  The  boat 
approached  the  rock  and  the  hunter  took  a 
flying  leap  from  the  boat  and  landed  on  all 
fours  with  his  rifle  slung  across  his  back. 
Meantime  the  seal  had  slipt  off  the  rock 
into  the  water  and  had  appeared  again  at 
a  distance  of  some  five  hundred  yards.  The 
boat  rowed  away,  and  Prichard  lay  on  the 
rock  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
wheu  he  was  aware  that  the  big  bull  had 
risen  about  two  hundred  yards  away  and 
was  looking  at  him  intently.  "I  could,  I 
think,  have  shot  him  almost  for  certain, 
but  of  course  he  was  in  deep  water." 
Presently  the  seal  submerged  very  gently, 
and  then 

A  few  minutes  later  my  heart  literally 
rose  into  my  mouth  as  I  was  aware  of  him 
some  sixty  yards  from  me,  and  swimming 
along  in  the  best  possible  of  all  positions 
for  a  shot.  The  moment  the  white  bead  of 
the  rifle  showed  against  his  head  I  fired, 
and  a  moment  later  had  sprung  to  my  feet 
and  was  waving  my  rifle  and  handkerchief 
to  the  boat. 

The  great  seal  was  quite  dead.  He  lay 
upon  the  water;  his  head  had  gone  under, 
but  his  back  still, remained  showing. 

The  boat,  which  had  pulled  away  to 
some  distance,  came  like  a  skiff  on  the 
Thames.  My  wife  took  the  tiller,  and  the 
three  Norwegians  plied  the  oars.  How  they 
made  the  water  fly!  But  beyond  a  glance 
I  had  no  time  to  watch  them.  My  eyes 
were  fixt  on  the  seal.  Slowly  and  slowly 
the  bit  of  back,  which  had  at  first  been  of 
some  size,  grew  less  and  less — beautifully 
and  gradually  less,  as  the  poet  has  it — until 
at  last  the  waters  closed  over  it.  Now  there 
was  nothing  but  oil  left.  Then  slowly  the 
oil  itself  dissipated.  I  had  hoped  the  seal 
would  float,  but  I  was  not  worried,  for  I 
knew  that  where  I  had  shot  him  he  must 
have  sunk  into  shallow  water,  tho 
naturally  I  was  very  anxious  that  this 
should  be  definitely  proved  to  be  the  case. 

The  boat  came  up  over  the  swells,  slowly 
enough,  as  it  seemed,  but  really  at  a  good 
pace.  They  had  seen  the  shot  through  their 
glasses,  and  knew  just  where  the  seal  was, 
and  a  moment  later  were  over  the  spot. 
Then  they  thrust  down  the  sea  telescope 
into  the  water,  and  my  wife  called  out  to 
me  that  she  could  see  the  seal  lying  on  the 
ledge  of  the  rock.  "It  is  the  biggest  gry/>us 
in  the  world!"  she  cried  out. 

And  now  the  tragedy  happened.  Svend 
Forkbeard  and  his  friends  had  applied  their 
eyes  also  to  the  telescope,  and  were  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement,  and  it  was  just 
this  excitement  which  ruined  everything. 
One  of  them  let  down  a  kind  of  grappling- 
iron  garnished  with  sharp  hooks,  and 
dragged  it  across  the  seal.  My  wife,  who 
was  looking  down  into  the  water,  and  whom 
I  would  trust  before  any  man  of  my 
acquaintance  in  a  situation  of  the  kind, 
gave  a  cry  of  dismay.  "They  have  got  it 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  seal!"  she  cried. 

Now  what  had  happened  was  this.  Tn 
their  excitement  those  keen  but  miserable 
Norwegians  had  let  down  their  grappling- 
hooks  not  between  the  seal  and  the  deep 
water,    but   in    such   a   position    that    they 
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must  drag  the  seal  from  its  insecure  lodg- 
ment on  the  ledge  into  the  fathoms-deep 
Arctic  Ocean.  There  was  just  the  chance — 
not  a  bad  chance — that  the  hooks  might 
catch  and  enter  above  the  barb,  in  wliich 
case  the  seal  would  be  raised.  In  fact,  the 
men  said  afterwards,  as  far  as  we  could 
gather,  that  they  actually  had  caught,  but 
the  weight  of  the  seal  had  dragged  them 
out  again.  Anyway,  they  dragged  the  seal 
off  the  ledge,  and  through  the  sea  telescope 
my  wife  had  the  intense  chagrin  of  watch- 
ing it  flicker  down  into  the  very  depths  of 
the  sea. 


ADVENTUROUS  BILLY,  THE  GREAT 
HORNED  OWL 

BILLY  was  an  expert  flier  and  a  public 
nuisance.  The  family  who  adopted 
him  never  kept  him  shut  up  nor  dipt,  his 
wings,  so  he  was  free  to  indulge  his  taste 
for  diversion.  During  most  of  the  day 
he  sat  on  the  peak  of  the  roof,  to  the  con- 
sternation of  all  respectable  birds,  who 
mobbed  him  unmercifully.  Billy  would  sit 
through  it  all  sedately,  because,  above  all, 
he  was  a  gentleman  and  never  lost  his 
dignity.  But  no  sooner  would  any  one  on 
the  street  come  out  and  sit  on  the  porch 
than  Billy  would  make  an  informal  call, 
prompted,  it  is  feared,  by  the  hope  cf 
something  to  eat.  His  manners  are  thus 
detailed  by  Dell  Coleman  in  Bird  Lore 
(New  York): 

He  would  always  alight  on  the  walk,  hop 
up  the  steps,  and  then  bob  his  head.  If  this 
did  not  get  any  results,  he  would  utter  a 
soft  I  I  I  ap,  and  if  there  still  were  no  signs 
of  capitulation,  he  would  fly  up  on  the 
person's  knee,  head,  arm,  or  shoulder,  and 
this  always  brought  some  sort  of  result, 
usually  ending  in  a  flurry  of  feathers  and 
Billy  on  his  back  in  the  grass  at  the  foot 
of  the  porch — and  why?"  Because  Billy 
was  almost  two  feet  tall,  weighed  in 
proportion,  and  had  claws  as  big  as  my 
hand. 

One  morning,  two  dogs  came  into  the 
yard,  a  collie  and  a  bird-dog.  Seeing  Billy, 
who  was  sitting  on  a  stump,  they  gradually 
approached.  When  within  twenty  feet  of 
Billy,  the  bird-dog  slunk  away  but  the 
collie  was  curious — so  was  Billy !  He  drifted 
off  that  stump  and  on  to  the  collie's  back. 
With  a  yelp,  the  collie  set  about  going 
away  from  there — Billy  decided  to  go  with 
him — and  did!  He  dug  his  claws  in  and 
hung  on,  balancing  with  the  aid  of  his  wings 
and,  believe  it  or  not,  he  actually  lifted 
that  dog  off  its  hind  feet  for  about  eight 
feet.  When  the  excursion  reached  the  side- 
walk, Billy  dropt  off  at  the  feet  of  a 
little  girl.  With  a  screech,  she  followed  the 
collie.  I  called  Billy  back  and  locked  him 
in  the  chicken-coop. 

This  was  another  of  his  traits:  He  would 
follow  a  Plymouth  Rock  hen  all  over  the 
place  if  given  a  chance  and  never  harm  her, 
but  was  death  on  cats.  One  day  a  stray 
cat  got  in  the  yard  and  Billy  saw  it. 
Quicker  than  a  wink  he  had  thai  cat  hack 
of  the  head  and  it  was  the  end  of  Mr.  Cat. 
I  tried  to  get  it  away  from  him,  and  that 
was  the  first  time  he  ever  got  in  the  least 
savage.  Ordinarily  1  could  roll  him  around, 
scratch  his  head,  carry  him  anywhere  and 
any  way  and  he  would  never  even  offer 
to  get  mad,  but  this  time  he  hung  on  to 
that  cat  with  one  claw  and  sunk  the  other 
into  the  calf  of  my  leg  and  tried  his  best 
to  bite  my  hand.     1  had  to  give  up.     He 
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The  Right  Coal 
in  the  Rh*t  Place 


This  Company  recommends  the  use  of  Consolidation 
Coal  wherever  its  suitability  has  been  demonstrated 
both  by  scientific  analysis  andactual  tests.  We  seek 
to  put  the  right  bituminous  coal  in  the  right  place. 

Consolidation  Coal  is  used  in  large  volume  for  steam- 
ship bunkers  for  which  its  suitability  has  been  fre- 
quently demonstrated.  One  recent  test  was  applied 
to  an  entire  trans-Atlantic  crossing  and  was  described 
by  the  ship's  engineer  as  follows: 

"The  coal  supplied  by  you  last  voyage  to  the  above 
named  steamer  has  proved  to  be  a  very  high  class  coal. 

"The  calorific  value  of  the  coal  is  high,  its  gases  are 
quickly  and  easily  liberated,  and  the  percentage  of 
ash  is  small.     (About  9%.) 

"Also  the  ashes  are  easily  removed,  and  are  not 
detrimental  to  either  firebars  or  furnace  bridges. 

"It  is  a  coal  that  needs  a  good  supply  of  air,  light 
firing,  and  you  have  a  perfect  combustion,  eliminat- 
ing smoke  if  air  supply  is  properly  regulated.  Taking 
it  all  around  it  is  a  good,  economical  coal,  and  is  to 
be  highly  recommended." 

Another  test  of  Consolidation  Bunker  Coal,  by  a 
British  steamer,  resulted  in  the  following  statement: 

"I  consider  the  American  coal  shipped  at  Baltimore 
the  best  coal  I  have  ever  burned." 

It  is  on  such  records  of  comparison  as  these  that  the 
favorable  reputation  of  Consolidation  Bunker  Coal 
rests. 
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BIRDS,  BEASTS  AND  TREES 

Continued 


never  1  >  i  1  or  struck  at  me  with  his  talons 
again. 

It  is  a  common  belief  that  owls  can  not 
see  by  day,  but  Billy  could  catch  a  spermo- 
phile  in  the  brightest  sunlight.  Occasionally 
I  would  tuck  Billy  under  my  arm  and  we 
would  go  out  in  the  country  to  some  day 
pasture  where  I  would  set  him  on  my  knee 
and  wait.  Soon  Billy  would  see  a  spermo- 
phile,  watch  it  for  a  moment  with  a  fierce 
glance,  then  glide  through  the  air  on  his 
five-foot  wings,  and,  nine  times  out  of  ten, 
he  would  bring  back  that  "gopher." 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  August,  Billy 
began  to  wander,  sometimes  staying  away 
two  or  three  days,  but  he  never  objected 
to  being  caught,  and  would  even  come  when 
I  called.  He  was  not  so  tame  always,  how- 
ever. A  friend  of  mine  teased  him  one 
day.  Billy  stood  for  it  a  while,  but ' '  enough 
was  too  much."  That  boy  received  four 
gashes  on  one  arm  and  a  finger  bitten 
to  the  bone. 

Unfortunately,  Billy  acquired  a  taste 
for  ducks  and  killed  seven  from  a  man's 
Hock  in  the  next  block.  The  man  took 
prompt  revenge  by  shooting  Billy. 


TREES  THE  WOODMAN  SPARED  FOR 
THREE  CENTURIES 

T7EW  trees  are  so  famous  that  when  they 
-*-  come  to  die  they  are  cut  down  to  the 
click  of  the  movie  camera,  yet  that  is  what 
happened  to  two  sycamores  the  other  day 
in  New  York  City.  They  were  the  trees 
in  whose  shade  George  Pope  Morris  is  said 
to  have  written  the  well-known 

Woodman,  spare  that  tree! 

Touch  not  a  single  bough; 
In  youth  it  sheltered  me, 

And  I'll  protect  it  now. 

The  school  boys  and  girls  of  some  three 
generations,  in  the  agonies  of  "speaking 
pieces"  have  had  the  lines  embalmed  in 
their  memories,  and  the  old  poem  flashed 
back  to  momentary  interest  in  the  press 
when  the  trees  were  cut  down.  "Not  a 
single  bough"  was  left  untouched  by  the 
"woodmen"  of  the  Davey  Tree  Expert 
Company,  who  cut  the  trees  limb  by  limb 
to  prevent  their  falling.  We  read  in  the 
New  York  World: 

To  the  click  of  the  movie  camera  the 
branches  were  cut,  the  boughs  sawed  and 
the  trunks  of  the  trees  chopped.  Only  a 
pile  of  wood  remains.  They  shaded  the 
mansion  in  Old  Chelsea  in  which  a  British 
General  hid  and  from  which  he  later 
escaped  during  Washington's  occupation  of 
New  York.  The  place  is  now  a  girls'  board- 
ing house. 

The  trees  were  more  than  three  hundred 
years  old.  They  died  two  years  ago,  and 
could  have  been  saved,  according  to  Martin 
L.  Davey,  an  authority  on  trees,  who  said 
they  were  killed  by  lack  of  nutriment  and 
neglect. 

The  poem  "Woodman,  Spare  That 
Tree"  was  inspired  by  an  occasion  on  which 
a  friend  took  Morris  into  the  woods  near 
Bloomingdale,  New  York,  and  pointed  out 
an  old  elm  under  which  he  had  played  in 
youth.  While  they  were  examining  the 
tree  a  man  approached  and  was  about  to 
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cut  it  down  when  Morris's  friend  offered 
I  lie  workman  ten  dollars  to  spare  it. 

The  three  then  went  into  the  woodman's 
cottage  and  Morris  drew  up  a  bond  to  the 

effect  that  the  tree  should  be  preserved 
during  the  friend's  lifetime.  So  strong  was 
the  impression  the  incident  made  on 
Morris's  mind  that  he  commemorated  it  in 
verse  which  he  wrote  under  the  sycamore-; 
hack  of  his  home. 


THE  COW  THAT   HELPED  INVENT 
A  WATER-WHEEL 

HTMlE  cow  had  not  dreamed  of  becoming 

■*-  famous.  She  was  merely  going  mod- 
estly about  her  dairy  business.  How  little 
we  know  what  use  the  universe  intends  to 
make  of  us!  History  does  not  even  record 
the  cow's  name;  all  that  stands  out  of  her 
life  is  a  simple  incident  when  she  uncon- 
sciously helped  to  make  the  work  of  the 
world  lighter.  The  romance  is  recorded 
thus  in  the  Sacramento  Bee. 

Few  people  realize  that  the  huge  hydro- 
electric power  developments  now  reaching 
every,  part  of  the  world  owe  their  origin  to 
a  homely  incident  which  took  place  in 
Nevada  County  now  more  than  sixty 
years  ago,  in  which  an  early-day  miner  and 
his  cow  were  the  chief  factors. 

History  and  legend  relate  that  on  a  hot 
day  in  the  Summer  of  1860  a  typical  placer 
miner  of  that  period  toiled  on  his  claim 
near  North  Bloomfield.  To  supply  water 
for  washing  the  gold-bearing  gravel  he  had 
provided  a  long  length  of  ordinary  hose, 
and  as  the  fall  above  was  considerable  the 
water  gushed  from  the  hose  with  decided 
force.  As  the  sun  sank  the  cow  came  to  the 
workings  to  slake  her  thirst  and  was  in 
danger  of  upsetting  some  of  the  sluices 
and  other  devices  of  the  placer  miner.  So 
the  man  turned  the  hose  on  the  cow.  By 
chance  the  water  blast  struck  the  bovine 
in  her  cnplike  nostrils,  throwing  her  head 
back  sharply. 

The  man  was  Lester  A.  Pelton,  out  from 
Ohio  on  a  mining  venture,  and  later  world 
famous  as  the  inventor  of  the  Pelton 
water-wheel,  the  device  which  forms  the 
basis  of  the  great  turbines  which  transform 
water  into  electric  energy. 

Pelton  stated  many  times  that  the  idea 
of  the  invention  came  to  him  when  he  saw 
the  effect  of  the  water  blast  coming  in 
contact  with  the  cow's  nose.  Within  an 
hour  he  was  rigging  up  a  wagon  wheel 
with  empty  cans  tied  to  the  rim  and  was 
able  to  prove  the  value  of  what  was  later 
to  be  his  great  invention. 

While  still  working  his  claim,  Pelton 
built  a  complete  model.  Success  came 
slowly,  for  it  was  not  until  1885  that  the 
machine  was  exhibited  in  San  Francisco 
and  capital  interested  in  its  manufacture 
for  commercial  use. 

The  primary  idea  of  the  inventor  and 
early  manufacturers  was  to  furnish  cheaper 
power  for  the  California  mines,  and  the 
first  mine  to  adopt  the  device  was  the 
Idaho-Maryland  of  the  Grass  Valley  dis- 
trict. At  great  expense  water  was  brought 
Prom  the  higher  altitudes,  and  the  per- 
fected wheel  installed  under  the  direction  of 
the  Coleman  brothers,  and. the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  new  power  was  made  a  gala 
event  in  Crass  Valley. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  birthplace 
of  the  mighty  turbine  should  be  appro- 
priately marked,  but  no  one  seems  to 
know  the  exact  location  of  Pel  ton's  old 
claim. 


In  the  'National  Museum  collection  of 
reptiles  of  the  cretaceous  period. 


WASHINGTON 

Breathes  there,  the  man  -with  soul  so  dead, 
cWho  never  to  himself  hath  said, 
rTHis  is  my  own,  my  native  land1." 


YOU  do  not  really  know  America 
until  you  know  Washington.  All 
that  America  stands  for;  her  lofty 
principles,  her  practical  idealism,  are  re- 
flected in  this  greatest  capital  city  in 
the  world. 

There  is  an  atmosphere  of  calmness 
and  serenity  in  this  city  of  magnificent 
distances,  conducive  to  reflective  think- 
ing. There  is  dignity  and  charm,  a  quiet 
cosmopolitanism  that  is  contagious. 

Washington  is  beautiful.  Her  many 
public  buildings  and  memorials  are  ar- 
chitectural gems,  set  amid  the  splendor 
of  broad  avenues,  parks  and  lovely 
greensward. 

Her  museums  contain  rare  treasures 
in  the  arts  and  sciences;  prized  histori- 
cal collections;  sacred  mementos  and 
documents  that  are  priceless  and  irre- 
placeable. 

Washington  is  a  fountain  of  inspira- 
tion for  every  true  American — a  city  rich 
in  historic  associations.  The  noble  and 
commanding  Capitol,  alone,  is  worth  a 
visit  to  Washington.  The  Senate  Cham- 
ber and  the  Hall  of  Representatives, 
where  events  of  world  portent  have 
been  enacted,  never  fail  to  interest; 
where  silver-tongued  orators  have  held 
their  audiences  breathless,  where  fiery 
patriots  have  brought  the  crowds  in  the 
galleries  to  their  feet. 


The  very  air  of  the  Room  of  the 
Supreme  Court  seems  charged  with 
solemnity;  it  is  here  that  America's  most 
treasured  of  all  documents,  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  is  safe- 
guarded and  interpreted. 

Few  see  all  of  Washington,  its  memo- 
rials and  nearby  shrines  of  patriot- 
ism, in  one  visit.  They  come  again. 
And  many  there  are  who  go  over  the 
same  ground  twice,  to  have  the  fifes  of 
patriotism  re-kindled,  to  experience 
once  more  the  thrill  that  is  felt  in  the 
presence  of  the  everlasting  tributes  to 
the  founders  and  defenders  of  this  na- 
tion, to  see  again  with  their  own  eyes 
the  evidence  that  America  does  not  for- 
get her  valiant  sons  and  daughters. 

Whether  your  journey  takes  you  west 
or  brings  you  east,  a  convenient  means 
of  seeing  the  Capital  City  is  provided 
by  the  liberal  stop-over  privileges  of  the 
Baltimore  &.  Ohio  Railroad,  which  passes 
directly  through  Washington,  between 
New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis. 

A  comprehensive  and  illustrated 
"Guide  to  Washington"  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  Baltimore  &.  Ohio  Rail- 
road. It  is  interesting  as  well  as  instruc- 
tive and  helpful  in  seeing  Washington, 
and  well  worth  preserving.  A  copy  of 
it  will  be  mailed  to  you  free  upon  re- 
ceipt of  the  coupon  below. 


Baltimore&Ohio 
AMERICA'S  FIRST  RAILROAD  V^EST.  1827 


W.  B.  CALLOWAY,  Passenger  TrarfW  Manner 
The  Baltimore  Si  Ohio  Railroad.  Baltimore  Md. 

Without  obligation  on   mv  part,  please  mail  me  .a  copy  of  the 
lg«  'Guide  to  Washington"  issued  by  your  Company. 

Name 

Street  or  R    F    D 

. 


L      0 
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Accidents  Will  Happen ! 

"yOU  can't  avoid  them.  But  you  can  pro- 
J.  vide  against  their  ill  effects.  Spilled  ink,  am- 
monia, boiling  water,  cologne- — can't  injure 
floors,  furniture  or  woodwork  finished  with 
DEGRAH — the  waterproof  and  wear-proof, 
transparent  varnish. 

If  you  are  interested,  write 

Keystone  Varnish  Company 

Hull,  England  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

One  of  these  hand-carved  wooden 
sheep  is  yours  with  each  pint  of 
Degrah  you  buy.     See  your  dealer. 


The  OKLY  successful  finish  containing 
DEGRAS  (oil  of  sheep's  wool).  Made  in  7 
colors,  for  Floors,  Furniture  and  Woodwork. 


— It's  Waterproof 
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JOHN  BURROUGHS  ON  THE  PLE\- 
SURES  OF  THE  NATURALIST 

TTVERY  crack  and  corner  of  nature  is 
J-J'  packed  with  life,  and  makes  a  page 
of  the  naturalist's  book,  open  always  before 
him.  Lucky  man  is  he,  said  John  Bur- 
roughs, in  his  last  volume  "Lender  the 
Maples"  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  Boston),  for 
in  winter  or  summer,  rain  or  shine,  at  home 
or  abroad,  his  pleasures  are  always  near  at 
hand.  Burroughs  was  imprest  with  this 
fact  when  during  some  June  days  he  was 
road-mending  on  the  farm  where  he  was 
born.  To  open  up  the  loosely  piled  and 
decaying  rocks  was  to  open  up  a  little 
biological  and  zoological  museum,  so 
many  of  the  smaller  forms  of  life  were 
harbored  there.  They  ranged  from  chip- 
munks to  ants  and  spiders,  and  we 
read: 

We  disturbed  the  chipmunks  in  their 
den  a  foot  and  a  half  or  more  beneath  the 
loosely  piled  rocks.  There  were  two  of 
them  in  a  soft,  warm  nest  of  dry,  shredded 
maple-leaves.  They  did  not  wait  to  be 
turned  out  of  doors,  but  when  they  heard 
the  racket  overhead  bolted  precipitately. 
Two  living  together  surprized  me,  as  here- 
tofore I  had  never  known  but  one  in  a  den. 
Near  them  a  milk  snake  had  stowed  him- 
self away  in  a  crevice,  and  in  the  little 
earthquake  which  we  set  up  got  badly 
erusht.  Two  little  red-bellied  snakes 
about  one  foot  long  had  also  found  harbor 
there. 

The  ants  rushed  about  in  great  conster- 
nation when  their  eggs  were  suddenly  ex- 
posed. In  fact,  there  was  live  natural  his- 
tory under  every  stone  about  us.  Some 
children  brought  me  pieces  of  stone,  which 
they  picked  up  close  by,  which  sheltered  a 
variety  of  cocoon-building  spiders.  One 
small,  dark-striped  spider  was  carrying 
about  its  ball  of  eggs,  the  size  of  a  large 
pea,  attached  to  the  hind  part  of  its  body. 
This  became  detached,  when  she  seized  it 
eagerly  and  bore  it  about  with  her  legs. 
Another  fragment  of  stone,  the  size  of  one 's 
hand,  sheltered  the  chrysalis  of  some 
species  of  butterfly  which  was  attached  to 
it  at  its  tail.  It  was  surprizing  to  see  this 
enshrouded  creature,  blind  and  deaf,  wrig- 
gle and  thrash  about  as  if  threatening  us 
with  its  wrath  for  invading  its  sanctuary. 
One  would  about  as  soon  expect  to  see  an 
egg  protest. 

Maeterlinck  wrote  wisely  when  he  said: 

"The  insect  does  not  belong  to  our  world. 
The  other  animals,  the  plants  even,  not- 
withstanding their  dumb  life,  and  the 
great  secrets  which  they  cherish,  do  not 
seem  wholly  foreign  to  us.  In  spite  of  all 
we  feel  a  sort  of  earthly  brotherhood  with 
them.  .  .  .  There  is  something,  on  the 
other  hand,  about  the  insect  that  does  not 
belong  to  the  habits,  the  ethics,  the  psychol- 
ogy of  our  globe.  One  would  be  inclined 
to  say  that  the  insect  comes  from  another 
planet,  more .  monstrous,  more  energetic, 
more  insane,  more  atrocious,  more  infernal 
than  our  own." 

Certainly  more  cruel  and  monstrous  than 
our  own.  Among  the  spiders,  for  instance, 
the  female  eats  the  male  and  often  devours 
her  own  young.  The  scorpion  does  the 
same   thing.     I   know   of   nothing    like    it 
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among'  our  land  animals  outside  the  insect 
world. 

Beneath  his  leafy  canopy  on  the  edge  of 
the  beechwoods,  reclining  on  a  cushion  of 
dry  leaves  or  sitting  with  Ins  back  against 
a  rock,  the  naturalist  finds  himself  in  the 
mood  to  give  himself  to  a  day  of  little 
things.  And  the  little  things  soon  come 
trooping  or  looping  along: 

I  see  a  green  measuring- worm  taking 
the  dimensions  of  the  rim  of  my  straw  hat, 
which  lies  on  the  dry  leaves  beside  me. 
It  humps  around  it  in  an  aimless  sort  of 
way,  stopping  now  and  then  and  rearing 
up  on  its  hind  legs  and  feeling  the  vacant 
space  around  it  as  a  blind  man  might  hunt 
for  a  lost  trail.  I  know  what  it  wants:  it 
is  on  its  travels  looking  for  a  place  in  which 
to  go  through  that  wonderful  transforma- 
tion of  creeping  worm  into  a  winged  crea- 
ture. In  its  higher  stage  of  being  it  is  a 
little  silvery  moth,  barely  an  inch  across, 
and,  like  other  moths,  has  a  brief  season 
of  life  and  love,  the  female  depositing  its 
eggs  in  some  suitable  place  and  then  dying 
or  falling  a  victim  to  the  wood  pewec  or 
some  other  bird.  After  some  minutes  of 
groping  and  humping  about  on  my  hat 
and  on  dry  twigs  and  leaves,  it  is  lost  to  my 
sight. 

A  little  later  a  large  black  worm  comes 
along.  It  is  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long, 
and  is  engaged  in  the  same  quest  as  its 
lesser  brother  of  the  green,  transparent 
coat.  Magnify  it  enough  times,  say, 
many  thousand  times,  and  what  a  terrible- 
looking  monster  we  should  have — a  travel- 
ing arch  of  contracting  and  stretching  mus- 
cular tissue,  higher  than  your  head,  and 
measuring  off  the  ground  a  rod  or  more 
at  a  time,  or  standing  twenty  feet  or 
more  high,  like  some  dragon  of  the  prime. 
But  now  it  is  a  puny  insect  of  which  the 
caroling  vireo  overhead  would  quickly 
dispose. 

With  a  twig  I  lift  it  to  a  maple  sapling 
close  by  and  watch  it  go  looping  up  the 
trunk.  Evidently  it  doesn't  know  just 
where  it  wants  to  go,  but  it  finally  strikes 
a  small  sugar  maple  and  humps  up  that. 
By  chance  it  strikes  one  of  the  branches 
six  feet  from  the  ground  and  goes  looping 
up  that.  Then,  by  chance,  in  its  aimless 
Teachings  it  hits  one  of  three  small  branches 
and  climbs  that  a  foot  or  more,  and  a  dry 
twig,  six  or  eight  inches  long,  is  seized  and 
explored.  At  the  end  of  it  the  creature 
tarries  a  minute  or  more,  reaching  out  in 
the  empty  space,  then  turns  back  and  hits 
a  smaller  twig  on  this  twig  about  an  inch 
long.  This  it  explores  over  and  over  and 
sounds  the  depths  that  surround  it,  then 
loops  back  again  to  the  end  of  the  main 
twig  it  has  just  explored,  profiting  nothing 
by  experience;  then  retraces  its  steps  and 
measures  off  another  small  branch,  and  is 
finally  lost  to  sight  amid  the  leaves. 

Has  the  course  of  life  up  through  geo- 
logic time  been  in  any  way  like  this? 
There  has  been  the  push  of  life,  the  effort 
to  get  somewhere,  but  has  there  been  no 
more  guiding  principle  than  in  the  case  of 
this  worm?  The  singidar  thin  about  the 
worm  is  its  incessant  Teachings  forth  into 
surrounding  space,  searching,  searching, 
sounding,  sounding,  as  if  to  be  sure  that 
no  chance  to  make  a  new  connection  is 
missed. 

Finally  the  black  worm  comes  to  rest 
and,  clinging  by  its  hind  feet,  lets  itself 
down  and  simulates  a  small  dry  twig,  in 
which  disguise  it  would  deceive  the  sharp- 
est-eyed enemy.  No  doubt  it  passed  the 
night  posing  as  a  twig. 

Among  the  sylvan  denizens  that  next 
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The  Favorite  Hosiery  of  Well- 
Dressed  Men 

THE  most  certain  indications  of  a 
man's  refinement  are  his  choice  of 
the  small  but  important  articles  of  dress, 
such  as  hosiery. 

The  decided  preference  of  well-dressed  men 
for  Holeproof  Hosiery  is  but  natural  -  the 
lustrous  elegance  of  Holeproof  appeals  to  good 
taste  as  much  as  its  famous  wearing  qualities 
appeal  to  sound  judgment. 

You  ctin  get  Holeproof  in  a  wide  variety  of  styles  in 
Silk,  Silk  Fared,  Silk  on  i  Wool,  and  Lisle.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  for  illustrate  t  booklet 
and  price  list.     Made  for  women  and  children  too. 

HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  COMPANY,  Milwaukee  Wisconsin 

Holeproof  Hosiery  Company  of  Canada.  Limited.  London.  On- 
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Protect  your  children's  "Trouble  Zone'' 

A.  SPECIALIST  calls  the  throat  and  nose  the  "trouble 
zone."  It's  the  body's  entrance  for  everything — air,  water, 
food.     Throat  troubles,  coughs  and  colds  start  there. 

Luden's  Menthol  Cough  Drops  are  the  great  American 
relief  for  irritations  of  the  "trouble  zone." 


Famous    Yellow  Package  Now   Wax- 
Wrapped  and  Sealed    Weatherproof 

LUDEN'S 

enthol 
kdrops 


■F 


WM.  II. 
Reading 


LUDEN 
18S1 
Pa. 


Three  complete  packages  in  one 


(Kiickly  and 
easily  refilled 

Yet  —  p  r  actio  al 
utility  is  only  one 
of  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of 
Conklin  quality. 

$1  50  up 

Slightly  higher 

in  Canada 
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came  upon  the  stage  were  a  humming-bird, 
a  little  red  newt,  and  a  wood-frog.  The 
hummer  makes  short  work  of  everything: 
with  a  flash  and  a  hum  it  is  gone.  This 
one  seemed  to  be  exploring  the  dry  twigs 
for  nesting-material,  either  spiders'  webs 
or  bits  of  lichen.  For  a  brief  moment  it 
perched  on  a  twig  a  few  yards  from  me. 
My  ardent  wish  could  not  hold  it  any 
longer.  Truly  a  fairy  bird,  appearing  and 
vanishing  like  a  thought,  familiar  with  the 
heart  of  all  the  flowers  and  taking  no  food 
grosser  than  their  nectar,  the  winged 
jewel  of  the  poets,  the  surprize  and  delight 
of  all  beholders — it  came  like  a  burnished 
meteor  into  my  leafy  alcove  and  was  gone 
as  quickly. 

All  sylvan  things  have  a  charm  and  deli- 
cacy of  their  own,  all  except  the  wood- 
chuck;  wherever  he  is,  he  is  of  the  earth 
earthy.  The  wood-frog  is  known  only 
to  woodsmen  and  farm  boys.  He  is  a  real 
sylvan  frog,  as  pretty  as  a  bird,  the  color, 
of  the  dry  leaves,  slender  and  elegant  in 
form,  and  quick  and  furtive  in  movement. 
My  feet  disturbed  one  in  the  bed  of  dry 
leaves.  Slowly  I  moved  my  hand  toward 
him  and  stroked  his  back  with  a  twig. 
If  you  can  tickle  a  frog's  back  in 
any  way,  you  put  a  spell  upon  him.  He 
becomes  quite  hypnotized.  He  was  in- 
stantly responsive  to  my  passes.  Ho  be- 
gan to  swell  and  foreshorten,  and  when  I 
used  my  finger  instead  of  the  twig,  he 
puffed  up  Aery  rapidly,  rose  up  more  upon 
his  feet,  and  bowed  his  head.  As  I  con- 
tinued the  tit  illation  ho  began  to  give  forth 
broken,  subdued  croaks,  and  I  wondered 
if  he  were  going  to  break  out  in  song.  He 
did  not,  but  he  seemed  loath  to  go  his  way. 
How  different  he  looked  from  the  dark- 
colored  frogs  which  in  large  numbers  make 
a  multitudinous  croaking  and  clucking  in 
the  little  wild  pools  in  spring!  He  wakes 
up  from  his  winter  nap  very  early  and  is 
in  the  pools  celebrating  his  nuptials  as 
soon  as  the  ice  is  off  them,  and  then  in  two 
or  three  days  he  takes  to  the  open  woods 
and  assumes  the  assimilative  coloring  of 
t he  dry  leaves. 

The  little  orange-colored  salamander,  a 
most  delicate  and  highly  colored  little 
creature,  is  as  harmless  as  a  baby,  and 
about  as  slow  and  undecided  in  its  move- 
ments. Its  cold  body  seems  to  like  the 
warmth  of  your  hand.  Yet  in  color  it  is 
as  rich  an  orange  as  the  petal  of  the  cardinal 
flower  is  a  rich  scarlet.  It  seems  more 
than  an  outside  color;  it  is  a  glow,  and 
renders  the  creature  almost  transparent, 
an  effect  as  uniform  as  the  radiance  of  a 
precious  stone.  Its  little,  innocent-looking, 
three-toed  foot,  or  three-and-a-half  toed— 
how  unreptilian  it  looks  through  my  pocket- 
glass!  A  baby's  hand  is  not  more  so.  Its 
throbbing  throat,  its  close-shut  mouth,  its 
jet  black  eyes  with  a  glint  of  gold  above 
them — only  a  close  view  of  these  satisfies 
one. 

Here  is  another  remarkable  transforma- 
tion among  the  small  wild  folk.  In  the 
spring  he  is  a  dark,  slimy,  rather  forbidding 
lizard  in  the  pools;  now  he  is  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  jewel-weed  in  the  woods. 
This  is  said  to  be  an  immature  form,  which 
returns  to  the  ponds  and  matures  the  next 
season;  but  whether  it  is  the  male  or  the 
female  that  assumes  this  bright  hue,  or 
both,  I  do  not  know.  The  coat  seems  to 
be  its  midsummer  holiday  uniform  which 
aid    aside   when   it  goes   bach    to   the 
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WET  SKY  TRACTS  IN  THE  SPOTLIGHT 

INVISIBLE  clouds,  some  of  them  fifteen 
miles  high,  are  revealed  by  the  potent 
rays  of  an  army  searchlight  of  over  a  mil- 
lion candle-power,  in  the  bay  of  New  York. 
They  stand  out,  these  "wet  patches,"  as  a 
dancer  on  the  stage  does  in  the  glare  of  a 
(heater  spotlight.  One  hundred  miles  out 
at  sea  these  weird  luminous  sky-patches 
have  been  seen  by  men  on  shipboard,  who 
have  wondered  whether  they  were  viewing 
some  strange  meteoric  phenomenon,  or  a 
new  kind  of  aurora.  It  is  possible  that  these 
shining  "wet-spots,"'  far  above  the  region 
of  the  ordinary  visible  clouds,  may  serve  in 
future  as  beacons  for  the  sailor,  replacing 
the  ordinary  lighthouse  for  this  purpose. 
Lighthouse-keepers  up  and  down  the  coast, 
we  are  told  by  a  writer  in  Ship  News  (New 
York),  have  been  directed  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  watch  for  these  light 
patches  in  order  to  discover  whether  search- 
lights, illuminating  the  sky  with  a  vertical 
or  high-angle  beam,  may  not  be  superior  to 
the  devices  over  which  they  preside.  We 
read: 

The  light  is  at  the  Tompkinsville  Light- 
house Station,  where  it  was  placed  for  ex- 
perimental purposes.  Observers  are  pre- 
paring a  report  for  the  Weather  Bureau  on 
the  revelations  made  by  the  light  on  the 
different  strata  of  moisture  which  exist  in 
the  air  even  when  transparency  seems 
perfect  to  the  naked  eye. 

The  existence  of  these  layers  of  moisture 
has  long  been  known,  but  the  power  of 
illuminating  them  provides  a  new  means 
for  studying  them,  and  may  become  a  valu- 
able aid  in  analyzing  weather  conditions. 
At  great  heights  the  searchlight's  rays 
sometimes  are  reflected  by  half-formed 
clouds  of  irregular  shape,  in  which  the 
moisture  is  so  rare  the  stars  shine  through. 
Sometimes  the  underside  of  a  cloud  reflects 
the  whole  beam.  When  this  is  seen  over- 
head, a  circular  area  is  illuminated.  From 
a  great  distance,  so  that  the  light  is  near 
the  horizon,  the  observer  can  only  see  the 
|  edge  of  the  light,  which  becomes  visible  to 
him  as  a  bright  line,  sometimes  straight  and 
parallel  to  the  horizon,  sometimes  sinuous 
or  slanting,  according  to  the  shape  or  posi- 
tion of  the  cloud. 

"There  have  been  some  curious  effects," 
said  M.  L.  Patterson,  searchlight  engineer 
of  the  Sperry  Gyroscope  Company.  "Some- 
f  times  there  has  been  a  double  light.  The 
lower  light  results  when  the  beam  first 
strikes  a  cloud  or  stratum  of  greater  mois- 
ture. Sometimes  there  is  a  hole  in  this. 
Part  of  the  light  goes  through  and  hits 
mother  cloud  or  moist  layer  at  a  greater 
aeight. 

"Another  strange  effect  takes  place  in  a 
ow  fog.  This  searchlight  goes  easily 
!  hrough  the  low  fog-bank,  or  through  a 
I  comparatively  thick  one,  and  makes  its 
lsual  light  in  the  sky  which  may  be  seen 
>y  any  one  who  stands  higher  than  the  fog- 
tank. 

"Many  ships  coming  into  New  York 
larbor  are  now  on  the  watch  for  the  light. 
The  greatest  distance  from  New  York  that 
t  has  been  observed  so  far  is  100  miles, 
.here  it  was  seen  from  a  ship." 
The  light  is  produced  on  the  principle 
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LIVE  OUTDOORS- INDOORS" 

(TRADE   y    MARK) 


Kate— a  viccir/i  uf  poor  ventilation 


Phantom  Vim 


I'rcz/i  air  Jrom  t/ie  it/indovj 


Why  Kate  Didn't  Graduate 


Kate  failed  to  graduate  with  her  class.  The 
teacher  said  she  was  "backward"  but  the 
family  physician  knew  differently.  Kate 
was  simply  a  victim  of  poor  ventilation. 

The  importance  of  good  ventilation  cannot 
be  over-estimated.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
quote  from  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Educational  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  says 
that  good  ventilation  has  produced  the  fol- 
lowing results: 

"33  H^  increase  in  mental  efficiency 
50$  decrease  hi  days  of  sick  leave 
60-90$  decrease  in  hospital  death  rates." 

Your  ideal  of  good  ventilation  is  realized 
in  the  Univent — because  in  principle  it  is 
as  simple  and  positive  as  opening  wide  the 

THE  H.  W.  NELSON  CORPORATION,  Dept.  L,  Moline,  Illinois 


windows — but  without  the  cold,  dangerous 
drafts. 

The  Univent  system  is  designed  on  a  unit 
basis.  Each  room  is  heated  and  ventilated 
by  its  own  individual  Univent.  There  are  no 
uncleanable  ducts  or  flues.  Each  Univent 
draws  fresh  air  directly  from  out  of  doors, 
heats  it  and  thoroughly  diffuses  it  through- 
out the  room.  The  Univent  is  designed  for 
schools  and  all  buildings  where  mechanical 
ventilation  is  necessary. 

If  you  are  truly  interested  in  better  xrentilation,  write 
for  free  copy  of  our  32-page  illustrated  book — "Uni- 
vent Ventilation." 

Note  to  A  rchitects  and  Engineers— /f  you  will  send 
request  on  your  professional  letterluad  you  will  receive 
a  copy  of  our  special  72- page  Architects'  and  Engi- 
neers' edition —  'Univent  Ventilation." 


SONNEBORN    PRODUCTS 


|  (-Flashings-  -  Seams 
rj  /,NaiI  Holes  -  -  Joints,, 
Pitted  Spots 


The  Weak  Points  of  Ordinary  Roofs 


Siormiighi 

Makes 
Roofs 

Leak-proof 

There  is  no  longer  any 
need  of  repainting 
your  roof  frequently. 


USE  the  modern  method.  Apply  Stormtight  and  forget 
your  roof  for  many  years.  Unlike  paint,  Stormtight 
expands  and  contracts  with  heat  and  cold,  and  cannot 
crack  or  peel,  run  or  melt.  It  is  a  substantial,  one-piece, 
leakproof  covering,  brushed  or  troweled  over  your   old  roof. 


Siormirghf 


It  makes  your  roof  better  than  new  because  it  has  no  seams, 
nail  holes  or  other  weak  points  where    leaks    always    start. 

Even  though  your  roof  is  already  expense.  Apply  it  on  residences, 
leaking,  do  not  pull  it  off  and  replace  out-houses,  garages,  factories,  etc. 
it.  Cover  it  with  Stormtight  and  Puy  of  your  dealer.  If  he  does  not 
save  a  large  part  of  the  replacement  yet  carry  Stormtight  write  us  at  once. 
Dealers — write  for  our  proposition. 

Write  for  free  booklet  "Leakproof  Roofs'' 
and    testimonials  covering  years    of  use, 

L.  SONNEBORN  SONS,  Inc. 

264  Pearl  Street New  York 
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cW7iy  Mr  Curtis  has 
lee  Punduwproofs  on 
his  new  PierceJlrroW 


puncture  Proof  Tires 


"I  cannot  pass  this  opportunity  to  tell  you  of  the  wonderful 
service  and  mileage  received  from  Lee  Puncture-Proof  Cords 
put  on  my  5500  pound  F1A  T  touring  car,  over  a  year  ago. 
I  drhe  this  car  all  over  the  Kansas  Oil  Fields,  in  all  kinds 
of  weather  and  over  all  kinds  of  roads  and  have  yet  to  be 
delayed  by  any  kind  of  tire  trouble,  and  the  speedometer  shows 
that  they  have  been  driven  11,298  miles.  So,  you  can  see  why 
I  equipped  my  new  Pierce- Arrow  with  P.  P.  Cords." 


IN    this    letter,    Mr.    Ed.    T.    Curtis,    of 
Curtis  &  Wells,  Kansas  City  Live  Stock 
Commission  Merchants,  sums  up  the 
feeling  of  security  enjoyed  by  Lee  Puncture- 
proof  tire  users,  everywhere. 

No  other  tire  can  compare  with  this,  because 
no  other  pneumatic  is  truly  puncture-proof 
— guaranteed  against  puncture. 

Thus  equipped,  you  can  forget  your  tires 
— drive  anywhere;  confidently,  safely  and 
at  minimum  tire  mileage  cost. 

Even  the  regular  Fabric  and  the  Cord  tires 
of  Lee  manufacture  are  of  exceptional 
quality — equaj  to  the  best  the  market 
affords. 

Because  of  the  greater  scope  of  the  Lee  Line 
of  pneumatics,  buying  from  a  Lee  Dealer 
is  equivalent  to  having  tires  made  to  order 
for  your  particular  service. 

Look  for  "Lee  Tires"  in  your  Telephone  Book. 

LEE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

Executive  Offices  <*~»  745  We^t  55  th  Street 
NEW   YORK    CITY 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


of  an  arc  light.  The  lower,  or  positive 
carbon,  is  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  \ 
The  center  of  the  light  is  the  small  ball  of 
gases,  burning  at  a  blinding  intensity  in 
the  "crater"  of  the  carbon,  through  which 
a  powerful  electric  current  is  passing.  This 
light  is  reflected  by  a  parabolic  mirror, 
which  collects  all  the  rays  of  light  and  pro- 
jects them  in  almost  parallel  lines  through 
the  glass.  This  glass  is  sixty  inches  in  diam- 
eter and  twenty-five  and  a  half  inches  above 
the  ball  of  burning  gases.  The  rays  are  not 
perfectly  parallel,  however,  and  the  beam 
consequently  expands  and  gradually  be- 
comes diffused  in  proportion  to  its  distance 
from  the  searchlight.  The  diameter  of  the 
beam  is  doubled  every  quarter  of  a  mile, 
so  that  at  the  height  of  a  few  miles  it  will 
illuminate  a  considerable  spread  of  cloud. 

Mr.  Patterson  said  a  series  of  experiments 
would  be  made  by  photography  to  test  the 
greatest  heights  at  which  the  light  Avas 
reflected.  Cameras  separated  by  consider- 
able distances  will  take  simultaneous  pho- 
tographs of  light  patches  and  determine 
their  height  by  triangulation. 

Army  officers  have  watched  the  experi- 
ments with  considerable  interest,  because  of 
the  value  of  the  searchlight  in  connection 
both  with  flying  and  with  anti-aircraft 
work.  One  of  the  chief  purposes  of  the 
experiment  at  Tompkinsville  has  been  to 
increase  the  practicability  of  night  flights 
by  airplane,  the  searchlights  acting  as 
guides  to  show  the  way  to  landings." 


FIREWORKS  IN  WAR 

FIREWORKS  have  only  been  used  in 
-*-     warfare   generally    as    signals,   some- 
times to  set  fire  to  the  enemy's  works.     In!l 
recent  times  they  have  been  employed  also  i 
as  illuminants.    The  "Star  Shell"  was  par- 
ticularly conspicuous  in  the  late  Avar.    In  ani 
article   on  "Military   Pyrotechnics,"  con- 
tributed to  Army  Ordnance  (Washington),! 
Mr.  S.  Wiley  expresses  a  belief  that  the 
importance  of  such  material  from  a  military 
standpoint  is  not  generally  appreciated  by 
the  layman.     He  quotes  a  Colonel  of  InJ; 
fantry  as  saying  that  in  France  all  other 
means  of  communication  except  by  means 
of  runners  were  interrupted.  Quick  responsi 
to   the   call   from    the    Infantry   could  b< 
obtained  by  pyrotechnics,  while  any  othei 
means   might    be    wiped    out   when   most 
needed.     In    France,    he    says,    the   arm> 
never  had  sufficient  pyrotechnics. 

Pyrotechnics  have  been  employed  foi 
centuries.  Lately  they  have  been  used  ir 
signals  and  for  purposes  of  general  display 
By  their  means  aircraft  were  enabled  tc 
communicate  with  one  another  and  witl 
the  ground,  as  well  as  to  receive  informa- 
tion from  ground  troops.  Moreover,  bj 
the  use  of  these  mixtures  artificial  illumina- 
tion could  be  supplied  when  needed. 

Signal  rockets  and  the  Very  pistol  witl 
its  cartridge,  at  times  redesigned  to  meet 
current  methods  of  production,  have  beei 
used  since  Revolutionary  times.  Who 
the  United  States  entered  the  war  a  survej 
of  the  requirements  of  our  Army  was  made 
and  the  few  pyrotechnics  on  hand  wen 
found  to  be  obsolete. 

A  laboratory  was  established  at  Wash- 
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ington,  where  samples  of  signals,  smoke 
torches,  and  airplane  flares  were  made  and 
tested.  The  system  developed  by  this 
section,  adapted  to  the  manufacturing 
facilities  in  the  United  States,  was  not 
used.  The  French  system  was  adopted 
instead,  because  our  troops  were  so  closely 
connected  with  the  French.  The  signals, 
rockets  and  flares  used  by  the  United 
Slates  troops  were  of  French  manufacture, 
except  for  the  wing-tip  flares  and  smoke 
torches,  which  were  purchased  from  the 
British. 

These  pyrotechnics  proved  to  be  very 
in i Tficient  in  performance.  Many  failures 
in  functioning  were  encountered,  mostly 
due  to  too  light  construction.  This  was 
especially  true  of  the  rockets  and  paper 
encased  flares. 

After  the  Armistice  was  signed,  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  the  signals  and  flares 
used  by  our  troops  was  made.  The  Board 
was  of  the  opinion  that  we  had  too  many 
signals,  that  too  many  types  caused  con- 
fusion in  actual  combat,  and  that  better 
results  would  be  obtained  by  reducing  num- 
ber and  increasing  efficiency.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  take  pyrotechnic  material  out  of 
the  class  of  fireworks  and  place  it,  as  nearly 
as  science  an*d  experience  would  permit,  on 
an  equal  footing  with  other  ammunition 
with  regard  to  ruggedness  of  construction 
and  dependability  of  operation. 

After  the  Pyrotechnic  Board  had  made 
their  recommendations,  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment established  a  pyrotechnic  unit  at 
Picatinny   Arsenal.     This   unit   has   been 
carrying  out  the  experimental  work  neces- 
sary  in   order   that   pyrotechnic   material 
shall  meet  the  demands  made  on  it.     It 
may  not  appear  to  be  difficult  to  construct 
a  cartridge  that  can  be  projected  into  the 
air  and   produce   a   colored   light,    bright 
illumination,  or  a  dense  cloud  of  colored 
smoke.     Altho   a    signal   cartridge  has   a 
very  plain  exterior,  it  is  made  up  of  a  num- 
ber of  units,  each  of  which  has  a  definite 
task  to  perform  in  a  definite  short  time. 
Malfunctioning  in  any  one  of  these  units 
neans  a  failure  of  the  signal  as  a  whole. 
The  problem  is  further  complicated  by  the 
act  that  due  to  factors  which  can  not  be 
controlled,  the  conditions  under  which  ejec- 
ion  of  the  pyrotechnics  occur  vary  widely. 
The    latest    type    produced    has    been 
Rested  only  recently,   and  gave  excellent 
>erformance.     The   question  of   dependa- 
>ility  of  operation  has  been  satisfactorily 
nswered.     The  signal  as  built  is  rugged 
nd  entirely  waterproof;  in  fact,   in  the 
ecent  tests  several  cartridges  were  fired 
iter  they  had  been  immersed  in  water 
or  a  considerable  time.     They  all  func- 
ioned  perfectly. 
At   the  same  time   endeavor  has   been 
lade   to   use   more   suitable   illuminating 
ornpositions.     In  the  past  almost  all  of 
ie  illuminating  material  used  in  the  signals 
as  made  up  according  to  the  old  standard 
reworks  mixtures.     While  some  of  these 
lixtures  produced  good  illumination  and 
)lor,  they  proved  to  be  unstable  in  storage. 
i  others  the  visibility  was  poor,  due  to  the 
lormous  volume  of  smoke  given  off,  in 
>me  cases  sufficient  to  mask  the  illumina- 
on    or    color    effect.      The    Pyrotechnic 
'ivision  has  to  a  great  extent  overcome 
lis  difficulty  by  using  mixtures  containing 
lemicals  that  will  give  very  little  smoke 
id  at  the  same  time  increase  the  candle- 
nver.     The    following    comparisons    will 
rve  to  illustrate  this  point: 
The  white  flare  used   by   the   Infantry 
inng  the  war  for  illuminating  "No  Man's 
md"  was  a  single  star  cartridge.     This 
is  projected  to  an  altitude  of  about  200 
iet  and  burned  approximately  five  seconds 
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To  Lift  This  Country  Up  and  On 


Th  a   is  gowK  X     u&  chattce\v:p  farm  cios er     rcnant  vn     ^ose 


Excerpt  from  Editorial  in 

Collier's  Weekly 

fanuary  14, 1922 

Communities  having  that  grade  of  electric  light  and 
power  service  which  is  possible  only  when  the  com- 
pany receives  fair  treatment  and  is  "given  a  chance" 
will  be  found  by  comparison  to  be  the  leading  com- 
munities  in  the  country,  industrially,  commercially 
and  socially. 

Also  it  will  be  found  that  many  of  the  1,600,000 
present  owners  of  electric  light  and  power  company 
securities  are  citizens  of  these  progressive  com- 
munities. Not  only  have  they  invested  their  savings 
wisely  and  well,  but  they  are  helping  their  com- 
munity to  grow,  and  its  neighboring  territory  to 
develop. 


WAL 
LflGMIT  M. 
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An  investment  in 

REST  and  RECREATION 


The  sunshine  is  warm,  the  grass  is 
green,  the  weather  s  fine  at  French  Lic\ 
Springs.  Come  now.  Play  and  rest; 
recuperate  from  the  trials  of  winter. 

FRENCH  LICK 
SPRINGS 

At  this  season  thousands  yearly  visit  French '  Lick 
Springs,  the  home  of  Pluto  Water.  The  Cumberland 
foothills  are  radiant  now  with  Springtime's  early 
awakening.  The  air  is  a  tonic  in  itself.  Golf  and  tennis 
are  in  full  swing.  There  are  two  i8'hole  golf  courses; 
one  of  them,  opened  recently,  is  the  finest  in  the 
country.     Riding,  hiking  and  other  outdoor  sports. 

Come  now.  Rest  and  play.  Drink  Pluto  Water 
as  it  comes  gushing  from  the  ground,  and  take  the 
world'famous  medicinal  baths.  Large,  fireproof  hotel; 
excellent  food;  music,  dancing  —  every  provision  for 
comfort  and  enjoyment.  A  trip  now  to  French  Lick 
Springs  will  pay  you  dividends  in  better  health  during 
the  months  to  come. 

Wire  or  write  for  reservations.  French  Lick  Springs 
is  conveniently  reached  via  the  Monon  and  Southern 
Railroads.    Open  all  the  year. 


SEND  FOR  BOOK  OF  VIEWS 

On  request  we  will  send  a  beautifully  printed  48-page 
book  descriptive  of  French  Lick  Springs  and  the  French 
Lick  Springs  Hotel.  Contains  62  actual  photographs; 
large  colored  panoramic  view  of  hotel,  grounds,  and 
two  golf  courses;  16  views  taken  on  golf  courses.  We 
will  also  send  rates  and  other  information.  Write 
today —address  Department  10. 


FRENCH  LICK  SPRINGS  HOTEL  CO 

Dept.  io,  French  Lick  Springs,  Indiana 
THOMAS  D.  TAGGART,  President 

The  Home  of  Pluto  Water 


1   CONCENTRATED  I 
j,  SPRING  %/WATO, 
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with  an  intensity  of  about  10,000  candle- 
power.  In  the  new  signal  elements  consist 
of  pellets  which  are  expelled  from  a  car- 
tridge projected  to  a  height  of  approxi- 
mately 500  feet  and  are  dispersed  so  that 
they  light  up  a  much  greater  area.  The 
total  candle-power  developed  is  over  250,- 
000,  the  time  of  burning  being  about  five 
seconds. 

The  ground  position  lights  during  the 
war  used  by  the  Infantry  to  signal  the 
location  of  their  lines  to  observing  aircraft 
were  placed  at  intervals  along  the  bottom 
of  the  trenches  or  in  any  location  screened 
from  the  enemy.  These  lights  were  made 
in  three  colors — red,  white  and  green.  The 
composition  was  charged  into  a  cylindrical 
paper  case.  These  lights  were  not  water- 
proof, and  not  stable  in  storage.  A  new 
type  is  under  consideration  and  it  is  the 
aim  by  using  recently  developed  color  mix- 
tures, to  produce  a  compact,  waterproof, 
serviceable  light  having  greater  visiblity 
than  the  old  type. 

The  airplane  flare  used  by  our  forces 
during  the  war  gave  at  best  only  seventy 
per  cent,  performance.  It  is  dropt  from 
a  releasing  device  suspended  below  the 
plane  and  falls  from  200  to  400  feet  before 
the  flare  and  parachute  are  expelled  from 
the  flare  case.  It  burns  from  four  to  seven 
minutes  with  an  intensity  somewhat  more 
than  300,000  candle-power.  Under  aver- 
age weather  conditions,  when  dropt  from 
an  altitude  of  2,000  feet,  it  will  burn 
out  just  before  reaching  the  ground.  This 
flare  does  not  have  a  variable  time  fuse 
and  functions  at  approximately  the  same 
distance  below  the  plane  every  time." 

The  recommendations  of  the  Pyrotechnic 
Board,  Mr.  Wiley  goes  on  to  say,  require 
that  two  types  of  airplane  flares  be  devel- 
oped; one  having  a  candle-power  of  about 
400,000  and  a  burning  time  of  seven  to 
eight  minutes;  the  othsr  a  candle-power  of 
about  800,000  and  a  burning  time  of  four 
minutes.  Both  are  to  include  a  time  fuse 
to  permit  functioning  at  any  selected  dis- 
tance below  the  plane.     He  goes  on: 

Wing-tip  flares  are  small  flares  burning 
for  one  minute  and  giving  10,000  to  13,000 
candle-power.  They  are  used  to  enable 
the  aviator  to  make  a  forced  landing  at 
night  or  on  a  field  that  is  not  illuminated. 
These  flares  are  held  in  light  metal  holders 
attached  to  the  underside  and  at  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  lower  wings  of  the  plane. 
Wires  run  from  the  flares  to  a  switch  in  the 
cockpit.  Only  about  sixty  per  cent,  func- 
tion under  service  conditions,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  containers  were  not  water- 
proofed. An  improved  flare  holder  will 
greatly  remedy  the  defects. 

Besides  the  work  on  actual  signals,  the 
Pyrotechnic  Division  has  had  to  consider 
means  of  projecting  them.  The  rocket 
has  had  to  be  abandoned  on  account  of 
its  bulky  form.  Several  methods  have 
been  employed  and  these  are  shortly  to  be 
demonstrated.  An  entirely  new  projector 
for  the  use  of  the  Air  Service  in  addition 
to  being  absolutely  safe,  is  simple  and  posi- 
tive in  action,  and  easily  installed  on  any 
type  of  machine.  It  will  do  away  entirely 
with  the  many  troubles  which  were  en- 
countered in  the  use  of  the  Very  pistols, 
lately  declared  obsolete. 

The  different  problems  are  closely  re- 
lated   to    one    another    and    encouraging 


progress  is  being  made  on  them.  A  great 
mass  of  details  are  still  to  be  worked  out, 
but  a  big  start  has  been  made  toward  mak- 
ing pyrotechnic  signals  really  dependable 
ammunition. 


THE  STRUGGLES  OF  INDUSTRY 
IN  RUSSIA 

MUCH  matter  in  brief  space  is  con- 
tained in  a  report  on  this  subject 
made  to  The  American  Machinist  (New 
York)  by  its  Latvian  correspondent,  who 
describes  the  progressive  steps  by  which 
Russian  industry  has  been  wrecked  and 
the  efforts  now  being  made  to  rehabilitate 
it.  According  to  the  writer,  the  Bolshe- 
vist regime  is  not  wholly  to  blame,  since 
Russian  industry  was  never  strong  and 
existed  only  because  bolstered  up  by  a  high 
protective  tariff.  Peter  the  Great  initiated 
this  policy  and  from  his  time  up  to  the 
Great  War  most  of  the  large  industrial 
concerns  were  owned  by  Russian  nobility — 
some  of  them  by  the  Tzar  himself.  What- 
ever may  be  said  of  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  protective  system  in  general,  the 
correspondent  is  quite  sure  that  in  the 
particular  case  of  Russia  it  did  more  harm 
than  good.     He  writes: 

"The  population  overpaid  annually 
about  200  million  dollars  in  the  form  of 
custom  duties  for  imported  manufactured 
goods;  was  obliged  to  satisfy  its  own  needs 
with  the  inferior  domestic  manufactures, 
and  even  the  wages  in  some  industries 
were  lower  than  on  the  farms. 

A  great  part  of  the  Russian  factories 
depended  upon  government  orders,  being 
paid  on  a  cost-plus-profit  basis,  without 
considering  foreign  prices  for  similar  prod- 
ucts. Hand  labor  prevailed,  motive-power 
being  only  0.92  horse-power  operative,  on 
the  average,  for  all  branches  of  industry. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  deny  that  the 
industry  of  Russia  was  handicapped  by 
other  factories,  the  more  important  of 
which  was  the  lack  of  industrial  credit. 
For  various  reasons  banking  in  Russia  has 
been  backward.  Having  little  capital  the 
banks  were  not  particularly  inclined  to 
open  long-term  industrial  credits  which 
were  necessary  for  better  equipment,  im- 
proved machinery  and  new  buildings. 

The  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
German  capital  had  a  controlling  voice  in 
the  joint-stock  commercial  banks  of  Rus- 
sia, and  was  not  interested  to  develop 
Russian  industry,  because  Russia  was  re- 
garded and  used  by  Germany  as  the  chief 
and  best  market  for  her  products. 

The  great  war,  not  being  fought  on  the 
soil  of  Russia  but  on  territory  occupied  by 
the  present  Poland,  Latvia  and  Lithuania, 
did  not  disturb  Russian  industry,  but 
rather  strengthened  it.  The  existing  plants 
were  expanded,  new  ones  were  erected  and 
small  workshops  were  pro-sided  with 
mechanical  equipment.  As  the  war  con- 
tinued, Russia  began  to  feel  her  depen- 
dency on  imported  foreign  products,  chiefly 
of  German  origin,  and  so  new  industries 
were  created  and  developed — dyes,  medica- 
ments, explosives  and  various  chemical 
products,  surgical  instruments,  optical 
glass,  agricultural  machinery,  electrical 
goods,  automobiles,  and  airplanes  in  par- 
ticular. 

Since  March  1917,  labor  began  to  domi- 
nate the  political  and  economical  life  of 
Russia.     Labor  began   to   dictate   to   the 
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most  thrilling  interest 
and  enjoyment  with- 
in reach  of  the  aver- 
age American  home. 

In  the  air,  day  and  night, 
superb  concert  and  dance 
music,  important  address- 
es, hilarious  vaudeville, 
world  weather  reports; 
also  correct  time  signals 
being  broadcasted  by  ra- 
dio-transmitting stations  in 
every  part  of  the  country. 

Here  is  a  new  world  of 
information,  education 
and  inspiration;  an  "Alad- 
din's" dream  realized  in 
actual  fact  when  you  in- 
stall in  your  home  any  one 
of  the  many  simple  re- 
ceiving sets  with  a  Magna- 
vox  Radio. 

The  Magnavox  Radio 
makes  it  possible  for  you 
to  hear  all  that  is  in  the  air 
as  if  it  were  being  played 
by  your  phonograph. 

Any  T^adio  dealer  will  dem- 
onstrate for  you,  or  write  to 
us  for  descriptive  booklet  and 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 


The  Magnavox  Co. 

Oakland.  California 
N.  Y.  Office    3  70  Seventh  Am  . 
Penn.  Terminal  Bide,      ,^i 
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World's  Record  Broken 

American  ships  have  broken  all  records  from 
the  Orient  to  an  American  port.  The  S.  S. 
Pine  Tree  State  made  the  run  between  Yoko- 
hama and  Seattle  in  8  days  and  19^  hours.  Her 
four  sister  ships  are  just  as  fast.  You  should 
write  for  the  Government's  booklet  telling 
about  these  great  new  ships — your  ships — which 
mark  a  new  era  in  travel  to  the  Orient. 

In  every  detail  of  their  luxurious  appoint- 
ments these  21,000  ton  oil-burners  display  the 
faultlessness  of  taste  and  care  which  strikes  the 
keynote  of  the  superior  service  on  board.  The 
expert  officers  and  crew,  unsurpassed  cuisine, 
and  varied  facilities  for  diversion  will  delight 
the  seasoned  traveler.  Idle  hours  on  shaded 
decks,  breezes  fresh  with  the  tang  of  the  salt 
sea,  ideal  relaxation  awaits  you  on  your  ships. 

For  accommodations  and  sailings  address  heat  agent  or 

The    Admiral  Li  tie 

17    State    Street,    K e  10    York    City 
L.    C.   Smith    Bldg.,   Seattle,    Wash. 


Write  for  Booklet 

Tour  (government  Wishes  the  name  of 
every  prospective  traveler.  If  you  are  con- 
sidering an  ocean  voyage  anyrvhere,  send  the 
information  blank  now — no  matter  when 
you  intend  to  go.  You  "\vill  receive  without 
cost  the  Government's  booklet  of  authentic 
travel  information;  description  of  the  U.S. 
(government  ships,  and  literature  telling  of 
things  to  see  in  foreign  lands.  You  will  be 
under  no  obligation. 


U.  S.  SHIPPING  BOARD 

Information  Office  2413  W  ashington,  D.  C. 


INFORMATION  BLANK 

To  U.  S.  Shipping  Board 

Information  Office  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  2413 

Please  send  without  obligation  the  U.S. 
Government  booklet  giving  travel  fpctsand 
also  information  regarding  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment ships.  I  am  considering  a  trip  to 
The  Orient  D  to  Europe  □  to  South 
America  □.  I  would  go  1st  class  □,  2d  □, 
3d  C.  Going  alone  □  with  family  D  with 
others  □.  I  have  definitely  decided  to 
go  D  I  am  merely  considering  the  trip  D. 

If  1  go  date  will  beabout , 

My  Xante 

I; us i ,i  ess  or  Profession 

Street  No.  or  R.F.D 

Tovm Mate 
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government  and  to  demand  increased 
wages,  not  only  for  the  future,  but  for  the 
past.  All  those  demands,  being  sanc- 
tioned by  the  new  government,  were  satis- 
fied. The  eight-hour  day  was  introduced 
(April,  1917),  and  the  compensation  for 
overtime  work  was  increased  150  per  cent. 
In  July  of  that  year  the  manufacturers, 
frightened  by  the  still  increasing  demands 
of  labor,  began  to  shut  down  their  plants, 
and  in  the  autumn  there  were  many  un- 
employed, who,  not  being  able  to  find  work, 
returned  to  the  farms." 

The  most  serious  blow  to  Russian  indus- 
try, the  writer  says,  was  the  control  of 
labor  introduced  when  the  Bolsheviki 
seized  the  power.  By  a  decree  of  Novem- 
ber 14  factory  committees  were  established. 
Their  task  was  to  introduce  and  maintain 
order  in  factories,  but  in  reality  they 
turned  their  activities  to  further  demands 
of  increased  wages,  regardless  of  the  actual 
earnings  of  the  enterprises.     He  goes  on: 

The  decree  of  November  19  directed  all 
manufacturers  to  insure  their  laborers 
against  unemployment.  By  a  decree  of 
December  16  all  banks  were  united  in  one 
National  Bank.  The  new  Bank  furnished 
credit  only  on  recommendation  of  the  fac- 
tory committees.  The  manufacturers  one 
by  one  were  obliged  to  suspend  activities. 

At  the  same  time  the  communistic  gov- 
ernment began  to  nationalize  and  confis- 
cate the  factories  and  workshops,  the  man- 
agement being  handed  over  to  the  factory 
committees. 

So  disastrous  were  the  effects  of  these 
conditions  that  by  April,  1918,  the  indus- 
tries in  Petrograd  employed  only  144,530 
hands,  instead  of  365,777  in  1917.  Free 
passage  was  introduced  on  all  railroads  to 
enable  the  unemployed  to  return  to  the 
farms,  or  even  emigrate  to  Siberia,  where 
food  was  yet  abundant.  Hence  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  industrial  worker. 

Nevertheless  the  nationalization  of  the 
industries  was  continued,  and  more  radical 
changes  were  introduced.  All  piece  work 
was  abolished,  thus  reducing  the  difference 
between  the  skilled  and  unskilled.  An 
enormous  decline  in  output  followed. 

Another  factor  of  almost  equal  impor- 
tance commenced  to  exercise  its  influence 
on  the  crippled  industry — hunger.  The 
grain  crop  of  1917  was  18  per  cent,  below 
normal.  This  created  a  scarcity  of  food 
in  cities,  and  the  result  was  a  rush  to  the 
farms.  The  big  cities  have  lost  three  and 
a  half  million  inhabitants  since  1917. 

As  the  result  of  all  this,  the  productivity 
of  the  industry  decreased  well-nigh  to 
naught.  Obtaining  nothing  from  cities 
and  industry,  the  farmer  ceased  to  bring 
his  products  to  the  city  and  as  early  as  the 
spring  of  1918,  the  food  was  forcibly  col- 
lected from  the  farms  by  soldiers.  Fac- 
tories were  abandoned  by  workers,  because 
the  farmers  did  not  supply  them  with  food; 
and  the  farmers  withheld  food  from  the 
cities  because  neither  the  cities  nor  the 
factories  were  able  to  return  in  exchange 
the  necessary  implements  and  commodities. 

The  Letts  and  Poles  were  at  war  with 
the  Bolsheviki  and  the  Soviet  Government 
was  forced  to  keep  the  Red  army — and 
feed  it.  The  food  was  to  be  obtained  from 
farmers,  mostly  in  exchange  for  manufac- 
tured products,  and,  consequently,  the 
government  was  obliged  to  maintain  the 
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existence  of  industry  and  to  raise  produc- 
tivity. Besides  that,  there  was  a  shortage 
of  workers  and  it  was  necessary  to  draw 
more  of  them  to  the  fact  or  i<  s. 

Extreme  measures  were  adopted.  In 
order  to  raise  the  productivity,  the  daily 
ration  was  raised — if  the  worker  prolonged 
his  day  over  eight  hours.  It  would  seem 
strange  that  such  a  trifle  was  able  to  si  im- 
ulate  the  worker  to  prolong  his  working 
day,  but  in  reality  it  was  so. 

At  the  same  time  the  factory  committees 
were  abolished  because  they  did  not  justify 
the  hopes  of  the  Bolshevist  leaders.  These 
committees  lost  the  last  remnants  of 
discipline,  and  even  plundered  the  factories 
themselves. 

By  a  decree  of  January  1,  1920,  all 
industrial  establishments  became  militar- 
ized, and  the  management  handed  to  in- 
dividual directors  who  had  unrestricted 
power,  including  the  right  to  deprive  the 
worker  of  his  daily  ration  and  to  exile  him 
to  a  punishment  camp.  It  has  been  said 
that  in  March,  1920,  these  camps  con- 
tained 240,C00  exiled  workers. 

The  factories  being  militarized,  the 
discipline  grew  strong;  delays  and  walk- 
outs were  not  allowed.  The  government 
began  to  interest  itself  in  the  Taylor  system 
and  formed  advisory  committees  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  former  leaders  of 
industry. 

By  January  1,  1920,  of  Petrograd's  740 
important  factories  only  434  were  open, 
and  only  171  of  681  in  Moscow  were  going. 
Notwithstanding  the  militarization  and 
the  efforts  of  the  government,  in  the  spring 
of  1920,  75  per  cent,  of  the  operating 
factories  became  idle. 

Various  projects  were  invented  to  save 
the  situation.  It  was  resolved  to  unite  the 
better  factories  in  trusts,  and  to  lease  the 
smaller  ones  to  cooperatives  or  even  to 
private  manufacturers.  In  connection  with 
this  it  was  necessary  to  restore  the  rights  of 
private  property  and  the  personal  rights 
of  private  manufacturers.  The  tSoviet 
Government  by  this  recognized  that  the 
nationalization  of  industry  was  a  failure. 

Offering  the  wrecked  industrial  estab- 
lishments for  lease,  the  Soviet  leaders 
expected  there  would  be  a  rush  of  private 
persons,  but  their  hopes  Avere  not  justified. 
By  November  1,  1921,  only  4,200  enter- 
prises were  taken  on  lease,  employing  a 
small  number  of  hands  each.  In  1,266  eases 
the  leases  were  given  to  private  persons 
(sixty  of  them  former  owners),  in  500  to 
cooperatives  and  in  twenty-five  cases  to 
municipalities.  All  are  connected  with 
farms  and,  consequently,  will  not  be 
affected  by  irregularities  of  transport.  They 
will  work  only  for  their  immediate  market. 

The  Bolshevist  leaders  openly  declare 
that  labor  in  Russia  will  be  strong  so  long 
as  the  big  industries  remain  in  the  hands 
of  labor.  Hence  the  forming  of  trusts  and 
combines.  The  Soviet  Government  is  trying 
to  keep  the  country  under  its  control  by 
concentrating  the  basic  industries  under  its 
management.  That  is  called  the  "capital- 
ism of  the  State."  If  experience  is  anything 
the  government's  management  will  be 
always  handicapped  by  lack  of  private 
initiative. 

It  is  worth  while  to  note  the  collective 
pay  system  introduced  by  the  Soviet 
Government  to  raise  the  productivity  of  the 
individual  Avorker.  The  minimum  output 
of  an  enterprise  is  fixt  by  the  government 
in  advance,  as  are  the  budget  of  the  enter- 
prise and  the  compensation  for  Avork.  If 
the  personnel  of  the  enterprise,  conjointly, 
will  discharge  the  less  efficient  members 
and  will  produce  the  fixt  output,  the  fixt 
amount  of  pay,  as  compensation,  goes  in 
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However,  there  are  thousands 
of  lawns  hardly  large  enough 
to  warrant  the  purchase  of  a 
large  power  mower,  yet  with 
so  much  grass  to  cut  that 
proper  care  becomes  a  big 
problem — and  an  expensive 
problem. 

It  was  for  this  vast  number  of 
medium  sized  lawns  that  the 
Ideal  Junior  Power  Mower 
was  designed.  Last  year  we 
could  not  build  them  fast 
enough — because  it  was  the 
first  time  that  a  really  de- 
pendable power  mower  had 
been  offered  at  so  moderate 
a  price. 

This  year,  the  Ideal  Junior  is 
still  more  highly  perfected, 
and,  best  of  all,  the  price  is 
still  more  moderate.  More- 
over our  production  has  been 
increased  to  take  care  of 
every   possible   demand. 

The  Ideal  Junior  is  exactly 
the  right  machine  for  homes 
with  lawns  too  large  to  con- 
veniently care  for  with  hand 
mowers — for  mowing  the 
putting  greens  on  golf  courses 
— and  for  parks  and  ceme- 
teries as  an  auxiliary  unit 
for  trimming  up  and  cut- 
ting in  close  quarters. 


IDEAL  POWER  LAWN  MOWER  COMPANY 
R.  E.  OLDS,  Chairman 
420  Kalamazoo  St  LANSING,  MICH. 

World's  Largest  Builders  of  Power  Lawn  Mowers 


For  Larger  Lawns  the  30" 
Ideal  Power  Lawn  Mower 

When  it  comes  to  mowing  the 
lawn  on  large  estates,  muni- 
cipal parks,  cemetries,  golf 
clubs,  schools,  colleges,  etc., 
the  well  known  30"  Ideal 
Power  Lawn  Mower  has  no 
equal. 

It  will  cut  five  acres  of  grass 
per  day,  doing  as  much  work 
as  5  to  7  men  with  hand 
mowers.  Operating  cost 
only  amounts  to  about  50 
cents  per  day  and  the  large 
saving  in  time  soon  pays  for 
the  machine.  Many  users 
have  told  us  that  they  have 
saved  enough  on  labor  to  pay 
for  their  Ideal  Mower  in  less 
than  one  season's  work. 

For  Large  Parks  and 
Golf  Courses 

For  large  parks,  golf  courses  etcx, 
we  build  the  Ideal  Power  Triplex 
Mower  which  cuts  from  25  to  30 
acres  of  grass  per  day.  Park  super- 
intendents and  golf  club  officials 
will  be  particularly  interested  in 
this  wonderful  labor-saving  ma- 
chine. 

Write  today  and  get  complete  de- 
tails of  the  Ideal  Power  Lawn 
Mowers.  If  you  want  our  recom- 
mendation, tell  us  the  size  of  your 
lawn,  conditions  of  grounds,  etc. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 

NEW  YORK.  X.  V. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA 

LOS    WC.F.LKS.  CAL. 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

I'll  TSBURGH,  PA 
CLEVELAND,  olih  • 
DENVER,  COLO. 
ST.  LOUIS   Mo 


TORONTO.  CANADA 
MINNEAPOLIS 


II  E.  Harrison  St. 

270  West  St. 

52  X.  Market  St. 

710  Anli  St. 

2  N.  L  St. 

130  Camp  s:. 

11.8  West  Parkway 

1500  Lakeside  Ave. 

iSth  and  Wazee  Sts. 

412-414  X    4th  St. 


17  Temperance  St. 
114  S.  3rd  St. 


The 
Ideal 
Junior. 


Power 
Lawn  Mowers 


The  ■  urt  of  tin- 

Ideal  is  a  great  help  to 
better  lawn  care.     Keeps 

the  sod  smooth  and  firm. 


Now — a  Power  Mower  j 

for  Medium  Sized  Lawns   J 

For  years  Ideal  Power  Lawn  Mowers  have  been  used  for 
taking  care  of  large  lawns.  The  thousands  of  Ideal  Mowers 
in  use  have  definitely  demonstrated  their  labor  saving,  money 
making  qualifications. 
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Bobby  Walthour,  Jr. 

Astride  his  famous  Dayton  which 
he  pedaled  to  the  American  Ama- 
teur Championship  in  the  gruel- 
ling series  of  races  at  the  Newark, 
N.  J.  Velodrome. 

The  real  joy  of  leadership — and  how 
your  blood  tingles  with  the  joy  of  win- 
ning a  victory. 

Bobby  Walthour,  Jr.,  America's 
amateur  bicycle  Champion,  knows  the 
delights  of  leadership. 

A  good  body,  a  good  mind,  the  will 
to  win,  and  a  Dayton  Bicycle  were  the 
factors  responsible  for  Walthour's 
great  success. 

There  are  just  two  kinds  of  hoys  — leaders  and 
followers.  Leaders  of  boys  grow  up  to  be 
leaders  of  men.    Be  a  leaderl 

Dayton  'Bicycles 

Have  Been  Leaders  Since 
Your  Dad  was  a  Boy 

This  leadership  will  continue.  The  Dayton  is 
built  from  the  ground  up  in  our  own  factory  by 
men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  making 
high  grade  bicycles. 

Skilful  design, careful  workmanship  and  tested 
materials  make  the  Dayton  an  easy-running, 
fast-flying  mount  which  will  last  for  years. 

Ride  the  bike  that  the  American  Amateur 
Champion  rides.  It  costs  less  than  an  ordinary 
"assembled"  bicycle  because  it  gives  more  in 
pleasurable  and  exhilarating  service. 

An  Intensely  interesting  book — "How  to 
Choose  a  Bicycle"  —  will  be  mailed  free  and 
postage  paid  if  you  will  send  your  name  and 
address  on  the  attached  coupon.  We  will  send 
you  the  new  Dayton  catalog  at  the  same  time. 
Both  will  be  of  value  and  interest  to  the  boy 
who  wants  to  help  himself  toward  the  goal  of 
real  leadership. 

Get  your  free  copy  of  "How  to  Choose  a 
Bicycle"  now.   It's  yours  for  the  asking. 

CYCLE  DIVISION 

THE  DAVIS  SEWING 

MACHINE   CO. 

DAYTON.  OHIO 

Write  for  FREE  Bookltt 
FILL  IN— CUT  OUT— MAIL  TODAY 

The  Davis  Sewing  Machine  Co. ,  Dayton,  O. 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  your 
booklet  No.  29,  "How  to  Choose  a  Bicycle" 
and  the  1 922  Dayton  Catalog. 

Name 

St.  and    No 

City  and  State 

Age 
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full  to  the  remaining  personnel  and  is  dis- 
tributed according  to  the  efficiency  of  each 
operative.  If  the  output  is  higher  than  the 
lixt  amount,  an  additional  adequate  com- 
pensation will  be  allowed. 

The  results  are  good,  if  Bolshevist  reports 
are  true,  the  productivity  being  raised  10 
to  15  per  cent.  There  are  many  reports  that 
the  Soviet  Government  is  not  able  at  present 
to  deliver  to  its  industrial  enterprises  the 
promised  money,  food  and  other  products, 
and  this  fact,  undoubtedly,  will  check  the 
good-will  and  efforts  of  the  employees.' 


THE  FORECASTING  OF  CROPS 

PREVIOUS  weather  conditions  influence 
the  size  and  quality  of  crops;  but  in 
what  way  and  to  what  extent?  If  we 
knew,  the  knowledge  would  be  worth  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  us.  This  kind  of  fore- 
casting has  apparently  been  attempted 
chiefly  in  India  and  in  Italy,  where  a  com- 
mittee of  the  International  Agricultural  In- 
stitute founded  by  the  King  is  now  working 
on  it.  An  article  on  the  subject  is  con- 
tributed by  R.  A.  Hooker  to  The  Quarterly 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society 
(London),  from  which  we  quote  excerpts 
made  for  The  Monthly  Weather  Review 
(Washington).  Mr.  Hooker  mentions  two 
main  lines  of  research ;  firstly,  the  determina- 
tion of  a  cycle  of  years  at  the  end  of  which 
similar  meteorological  and  agricultural 
phenomena  are  reproduced;  and  secondly, 
the  effects  of  different  types  of  weather 
during  or  shortly  before  the  growing  sea- 
son of  the  crops.  The  second  is  the  one 
with  which  we  are  concerned  here.  He 
writes: 

Early  students  were  handicapped  by 
lack  of  data  concerning  the  crops  and  many 
of  the  crops  were  merely  listed  as  "good" 
or  "bad,"  thus  making  accurate  summari- 
zation impossible. 

The  beginning  of  this  branch  of  study 
started  with  the  inquiry  of  Gilbert  and 
Lawes,  in  1880,  of  the  relationships  between 
the  "winter  rainfall  and  the  yield  of  wheat 
the  subsequent  autumn.  They  concluded, 
on  the  strength  of  14  years'  data,  that  sea- 
sons of  highest  productiveness  were  charac- 
terized by  higher  than  average  tempera- 
tures during  most  of  the  winter  and  early 
spring,  and  a  prevailing  deficiency  of  rain 
in  winter  and  spring. 

An  advance  in  scientific  procedure  is  to 
be  marked  when  actual  statistics  of  crops 
begin  to  be  available  in  sufficient  quantity. 
Sir  Rawson  W.  Rawson,  in  examining  the 
relation  between  the  rainfall  and  the  sugar 
crops  on  the  island  of  Barbados,  found  for 
every  inch  of  rainfall  during  the  preceding 
year,  a  yield  of  800  hogsheads  of  sugar  in 
the  whole  island.  Thus  he  proposed  to 
predict  the  crops  by  multiplying  the  pre- 
ceding year's  rainfall  by  800. 

This  work  of  correlating  weather  and 
crops,  Mr.  Hooker  concludes,  is  of  para- 
mount importance;  to  anticipate,  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  probability,  a  type  of 
weather  known  to  be  injurious  to  crops  will 
save    many    dollars.     The    determination 


ought  to  lead  to  immediate  application  to 
practical  uses,  but  he  has  yet  to  find,  he 
says,  that  the  results  obtained  have  been 
put  to  any  such  use,  obvious  and  instant 
tho  the  application  may  appear  to  be.  He 
goes  on: 

What  of  the  future'.'  Far  more  investi- 
gation is  yet  required  into  the  behavior  of 
different  crops  under  different  conditions 
of  weather.  One  of  the  great  organizations 
undertaking  this  work  is  the  International 
Agricultural  Institute  founded  by  the  King 
of  Italy  in  1905.  This  organization  com- 
prises representatives  of  practically  every 
government  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

Some,  years  ago,  the  institute  appointed 
a  permanent  committee  on  agricultural 
meteorology  whose  duties  are:  (1)  Finding 
the  importance  of  daily  records  of  the 
weather  in  determining  the  statistics  of  the 
most  favorable  conditions.  (2)  Studying 
of  the  factors  which  contribute  to  the 
largest  yield.  (3)  Studying  the  relation 
that  exists  between  the  totality  of  the 
crops  and  the  aggregate  of  the  various 
atmospheric  phenomena.  (4)  Determina- 
tion of  the  "good  agricultural  year"  in  rela- 
tion to  atmospheric  conditions.  (5)  Study- 
ing the  different  elements  neces;  ary  for  a 
good  harvest,  for  instance,  amount  of  light, 
heat,  humidity,  rain,  etc. 


DO  WE  EAT  TOO  MUCH  SUGAR? 

\  X  TYi  EAT  too  much  sugar,  and  we  usu- 
*  *  ally  take  it  in  too  concentrated  form, 
says  George  E.  Cornforth,  writing  on  "  Use 
and  Abuse  of  Sugar"  in  Life  and  Health 
(Washington).  If  we  should  eat  sugar  n* 
no  more  concentrated  form  than  that  in 
which  it  grows,  we  should  not  eat  enough 
to  do  us  any  harm,  thinks  Mr.  Cornforth. 
But  in  the  concentrated  form  of  candy, 
confectionery,  sirups,  and  foods  sweetened 
with  granulated  sugar,  its  taste  is  so  much 
enjoyed,  and  it  is  so  nutritious,  that  it  is 
very  easy  to  eat  enough  to  be  detrimental 
to  the  health,  or  rather,  it  is  very  hard  not 
to  do  so.     He  continues: 

The  concentrated  sugars  are  irritating 
to  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  alimen- 
tary tract,  and  tend  to  produce  gastric 
catarrh,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  that  there 
is  some  connection  between  the  prevalence 
of  appendicitis  and  cancer  and  the  exces- 
sive amount  of  sugar  eaten.  Also  the 
presence  of  a  large  amount  of  sugar  in  the 
stomach  interferes  with  digestion,  as  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  sugar  tends  to  pre- 
serve foods.  The  natural  or  dilute  forms 
of  sugar  are  not  irritating  and  do  not  inter- 
fere with  digestion. 

Cane  sugar  is  readily  absorbed,  and,  if 
taken  in  excessive  quantities,  may  be  ab- 
sorbed before  being  digested,  and  there  is 
no  digestive  ferment  in  the  blood  to  digest 
it,  so  it  becomes  a  foreign  substance  in  the 
blood  which  must  be  eliminated.  Fruit 
sugar,  being  predigested,  is  ready  to  be 
absorbed  into  the  blood  without  digestion, 
and  is  not  a  foreign  substance  when  so  ab- 
sorbed, tho  if  eaten  in  excess  it  may  bo 
absorbed  more  rapidly  than  it  can  be  used 
by  the  body,  and  will  be  eliminated  by  the 
kidneys.  There  is  a  ferment  in  the  blood 
that  will  digest  maltose  or  malt  sugar,  so 
that  if  maltose  is  absorbed  into  the  blood 
it  will  not  be  a  foreign  substance,  as  cane 
sugar  is. 

But  another  important  difference  be- 
tween the  natural  and   the  concentrated 
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Is  the  security 


of  your  home 
worth  98  cents?     & 

The  section  marked  off  in  the  picture  is  100 
square  feet.  In  the  language  of  the  roofing 
trade  it  is  a  square.  To  cover  such  an  area  with 
Johns-Manville  Flexstone  Asbestos  Shingles 
costs  but  98  cents  over  the  cost  of  the  ordinary 
composition  shingles.  Not  much  to  pay  for 
fire-safety  and  weather  insurance — is  it? 


IT  is  true,  they  cost  a  little  more, 
but  that  is  only  the  first  cost. 
Over  a  period  of  years,  Flexstone 
Shingles  are  the  cheapest  that  you 
can  buy.  They  last  years  longer 
than  the  average  manufactured 
shingle  This  because  of  a  very 
fundamental  difference. 

Flexstone  Shingles  are  made  of 
asbestos  rock  fabric. 

And,  you  know  what  asbestos 
means  in  any  roofing — fire-safety, 
weather  -  resistance,  permanence, 
immunity  to  rot  and  corrosion. 

Flexstone  Shingles  are  embel- 
lished with  either  of  two  artistic 
shades  of  crushed  slate,  a  warm 
red  or  a  cool  sage  green — which- 
ever you  prefer.  In  this  respect 
they  do  not  differ  from  other 
manufactured  shingles.  Remember 
that  the  difference  lies  in  the 
asbestos  rock  felt  below  the  slate 
surfacing. 

So,  when  you  see  your  dealer  or 


builder,  if  you  do  not  remember  the 
name,  Johns-Manville  Flexstone 
Shingles,  ask  for  the  slate-surfaced 
asbestos  shingle  that  Johns-Man- 
ville makes. 

Flexstone  Shingles  are  given  the 
highest  rating  by  Underwriters' 
Laboratories,  Inc.,  for  this  class  of 
roofing. 

There   is  a  roofing  of  Johns- 
Manville  Asbestos  for  any  type  of 
building  that  you  may  be  interested 
in.     See  the  chart  on  the  right. 
JOHNS-MANVILLE,.  Inc. 

Madison  Avenue  at  41st  Street,  New  York  City 

/tranches  in  60  L>xrgc  Cities 

For  Canada : 

CANADIAN  JOHNS-MANVILLE  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

Toionto 


The 

blow-torch 

test 

Have  your 
dealer  try  tin's 
severe  test  on 
Flexstone  Shin- 
gles. It  shows 
how  thoroughly 
fire -safe  they 
are. 


Johns-Manville 

Asbestos  Roofing 


What  Type  of  Asbestos  Roofing? 

This  chart  will  help  you  decide 


Kind  of  Building 

Type  of  Asbestos 
Roofing 

Brand  or  Trade 
Name 

Smitll  buildings 

Slnte  surfaced  roll 
rooting  or  shingles 

Flexstone — 
red  or  green 

Dwellings 

$3.0MO-$7.O0O 

Slnte  surfaced  roll 
roofing  or  shingles 
or  rigid  asbestos 
shingles 

Flexstone — 

red  or  green ; 

rigid— 

red,  brown  or  gray 

Dwellings 
37,000- $25. 000 

Rigid  asbestos 
shingles 

Standard  or 
extra  thick — red, 
brown,  gmy  or 
blended 

Dwellings 
$-25,000  upwards 

Rigid  asbestos 

shingles 

Coloi  blende— fi  ve- 
tone,  brown  w-ith  or 
without  red  or  gray 
accidentals 

Factories,  shops  and 
mills -- Monitor  and 
Sawtooth  roofs* 

3  or  ♦-ply  roll 
roofing 

Johns-Manville 
Asbestos  Ready 
Roofing  or  Built-up 
Roofing 

Flnt  roofs — 
all  buildings* 

Built-up  roofing 

Johns-Manville 
Built-up  Roofing 

Skeleton  frnme 
buildings — 
standard  conditions* 

Comignted  asbestos 
roofing  with  steel 
reinforcement 

Johns-Manville 
Corrugated  Asbestos 

Roofing 

on  frame  build- 
ings— excessive   tem- 
perature  or   conden- 
sation conditions* 

Corrugated  asbestos 
roofing  without  steel 
reinforcement 

Johns-Manville 
Transite  Corrugated 
Asbestos  Wood 
Roofing 

*\ote—  Industrial    buildings,  call    for   expert   advice 
A  roofing  expert  is  available  at  all  Johns-Manville  Branches. 
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This  Redwood  log  was 
sound  and  free  from 
decoy  when  dun  »l> 
after  600  years'  burial 
in  moist  soil — proved 
by  the  annular  rings 
of  the  giant  tree  that 
grew  over  it. 


Where  it  pays  to  use 

rot-resisting 

Redwood 


FOR  siding  and  porches 
on  which  climbing  vines 
retain  moisture  and  foster 
the  development  of  mould 
and  decay,  for  shingle  roofs 
shaded  by  trees  so  that  they 
dry  slowly — wherever  moist- 
ure lodges — it  pays  to  use 
Redwood. 

A  natural  odorless  preserva- 
ti\e,    which     permeates     the 


wood  fiber  during  the  growth 
of  the  tree,  keeps  Redwood 
lumber  sound  under  any  and 
all  soil  and  climatic  condi- 
tions. 

Before  you  build  send  for  our 
Redwood  booklet,  "Architec- 
tural and  Building  Uses." 
Architects,  engineers  and  in- 
dustrial executives  should  have 
our  •('(instruction  Digest"  and 
our  "Engineering  Digest"  in 
their  flies. 


THE  PACIFIC  LUMBER  CO.  of  Illinois 

2085   MeCormiek   Bldg.  820   No.   40   Rector  St.  Bldg. 

Chicago  New   York  City 

TUB   PACIFIC    LUMBER    CO.. 

San  Francisco      Export    Company      Los  Angeles 

A.  F.  THANE  &  CO.,  40  Rector  St.,  New  York  City 

311   California   St.,    San   Francisco 


W  ^PacificLumberCb. 


The  Largest  Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of  California  Redwood 

"The  Western  Wood  for  Eastern  Homes" 


Redwood  should 
be  specified  for 

Exterior 

Construction 

includinff--ColonIal  aid- 
ing, clapboards,  shin- 
nies, door  and  window 
frames  gutters,  eaves, 
water  tables  and  mud- 
Bills-porch  rail,  balus- 
ters attd  column.s  — 
mouldings  and  lattice. 
Picket*  and  fencing— 
Pergolaa  and  green- 
houses. 

Interior  Finish 

Natural,  stained  or 
painted. 

Industrial  Uses 
Tanks  and  vats  for 
water,  chemicals  and 
oil.  Factory  roofs  and 
cutters.  Wood  block 
flooring1. 
Wood  Specialties    i 

Su-'h  as  --  Caskets  and 
burial  boxes  --  Incuba- 
tors and  ice  cream  cabi- 
nets --  Cigar  and  candy 
boxes,  etc.  . 

Railroad  Uses 
Such  as  --  Railroad  tie* 
and    tunnel    timbers-- 
Signal  wirfi'onduitsand 
water  tanks --Car  sid- 
ing and  roofing. 
Farm  and 
Dairy  Uses 
Such  as  --  Silos,    tanks 
and  troughs--Hog  feed- 
ers and  implement 
sheds  --  Wood    block 
floors,  etc. 


Success  For  You  With  Hardy 

Rorder   Flnwpr*:  You  can  be  positively 

DUfUer  T  lOWerh  sureof  excellent  results, 
if  you  follow  the  advice  in  that  interesting  and 
freely  illustrated  little  book,  "Hardy  Border 
Flowers,"  edited  by  H.  H.  Thomas,  editor  of 
The  Gardener. 

It  supplies  full  directions  upon  such  important  points 
as  preparing  the  ground,  planting,  arranging,  group- 
ing, and  the  association  ot  colors.  It  also  describes 
the  most  reliable  flowers,  gives  diagrams  for  flower 
borders,  and  shows  photographic  pictures  of  attracth  e 
floral  effects  you  may  want  to  duplicate.  Frontis- 
piece, in  colors,  of  double  peony  garden  scene. 

Cloth  iso  pp.  $1,  net;  postpaid,  $l.oS 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Aye.,N.Y. 


Authoritative   Vindication  of 
Ireland* s    Ancient    Greatness 

As  a  result  of  some  ten  years  of  research  and  travel 
collecting  and  verifying  a  vast  amount  of  data  and 
reading  hundreds  of  volumes  of  manuscripts,  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  sheds  a  strange  new  light  on  the  con- 
spicuous part  Ireland  played  in  history,  and  has 
made  a  contribution  which  no  other  individual  has 
attempted,  in  his  remarkable  new  volume  entitled 

IRELAND 

AND  THE   MAKING  OF   BRITAIN 

By  Benedict  Fitzpatrick 

Backed  by  indisputable  authorities,  this  work 
shows  the  Irish  as  masters  and  preceptors  of  the 
English  in  every  department  of  civilized  knowledge; 
quelling  the  suicidal  warfare  of  English  tribes;  saving 
the  English  from  barbarism;  and  as  chief  among  the 
builders  of  Christendom.  Throughout  the  whole 
volume  there  is  revelation  after  revelation,  as  is  in- 
dicated by  such  chapter  headings  as  "The  Irish  King- 
dom of  Scotland;"  "Irish  Principality  in  Wales"; 
"Fruits  of  the  Irish  Apostolate  in  England";  "Cen- 
ters of  Irish  Influence  in  England";  "Irish  Tutelage 
of  England";  etc.  No  one  henceforth  will  be  able 
t',  pose  as  an  authority  on  Irish,  British  or  European 
history  without  taking  account  of  the  historical 
reconstructions  in  this  volume. 

"He   has   not  uttered   the  last   word  on   this   im- 
portant and  fascinating  theme,  but  he  has  uttered 
to  which  the  world  must  listen  and  which  will 
not    be   without    its   lasting   effect." — 'Tribune,   New 
York. 

Cloth,  Hvo.  S78  pages,  with  colored  map  of  medieval  /re- 
land  and  Britain.     At  bookseller  a.  Si. 00:  by  mail,  ti.lG. 

FUNK  &  WAGNAllS  COMPANY.  354-360  foirtk  Aw.,  New  York 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

,  Become    a    lawyer.      Legally 
trained  men  win  hi*rh  positions 
and    bis1  success   in   business 
and  public  life. Greater  oppor- 
tunities now  than  ever  before. 
Be  independent— be  a  leader. 
Lawyers  earn 
$3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 

1  sruiae  yon  step  by  step.    You  can  train  at  home 

during  spare  time.  Letus  Bend  you  records  and  letters 
from  LoSalle  students  admitted  to  the  bar  in  various 
states.  Money  refunded  according:  to  our  Guarantee 
Bond  if  dissatisfied.  Degree  of  IX.  B.  conferred. 
Thousands  of  success  fill  studentB  enrolled.  Low  cost,  easy  terms. 
We  furnish  all  text  material,  including  fourteen-volume  Lav 
Library  Get  our  valuable  120- page  '  'Law  Guide"  and  "Evidence" 
books  FREE.  Send  for  them-NOW. 
LaSalle  Extension  University.      Oept    B5S  L     Chicago 


AETEMI1, 


PLAYER- PIAJNO 

Nothing  means  'Home'  so  much  as 
Love,  Children  and  Music.  So  simple 
that  a  child  can  play  it,  the  Artemis 
assures  a  happy  home  wherever  it  is. 
It  embodies  beauty  of  tone  and  guar- 
anteed reliability.  It  can  be  played  by 
hand  or  used  as  a  player-piano. 

Artemis  Universal  Prices 

Popular  Idol  Model  $495        Musician  Model  $590 
Music  Lover  Model  $535        Artiit  Model       $645 

Some  reliable  piano  merchant  near  you 
represents  the  guaranteed  Artemis  Line. 
Ask  his  name  and  address  and  get  our 
beautiful  Artemis  Catalog  No.  132.  free. 

Steger  &  Sons  Piano  Mfg.  Co., 

Makers 
Steger  Building,  Chicago,  111 
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sugars  is  that  the  natural  sugars  are  accom- 
panied by  mineral  salts  which  are  indis- 
pensable to  health,  while  the  process  of 
refining  and  concentrating  sugar  removes 
these  medicinal  and  health-giving  sub- 
stances, so  that  a  diet  which  includes  large 
quant  it  ies  of  concentrated  sugar  is  sure  to 
be  lacking  in  mineral  substances. 

Sugar-cane  juice  is  found  to  be  health- 
giving  when  fed  to  babies,  while  cane  sugar, 
when  included  too  largely  in  the  diet,  will 
make  the  building  of  sound  teeth  impos- 
sible, and  will  even  take  lime  right  out 
of  the  teeth,  because  such  a  diet  lacks 
lime;  but  lime  is  contained  in  sugar-caue 
juice. 

Concentrated  sugar  is  so  nutritious  thai 
it  quickly  satisfies  and  takes  away  the  ap- 
petite. For  this  reason  a  person  who  eats 
quantities  of  sugar  or  candy,  especially  be- 
tween meals,  is  not  likely  to  eat  enough 
wholesome  food  to  maintain  health.  One 
chocolate  cream,  for  instance,  furnishes  al- 
most 100  calories,  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
furnishes  about  500  calories.  One  square 
of  chocolate  furnishes  175  calories,  a  quar- 
ter-of-a-pound  bar  furnishes  700  calories, 
and  if  it  contains  nuts,  it  will  be  still  more. 
And  when  we  consider  that  about  2,500 
calories  is  the  food  requirement  for  a  day, 
or  about  800  to  a  meal,  one  can  see  what  a 
quantity  of  nourishment  is  taken  by  eating 
a  little  candy  between  meals. 

Four  ounces  of  sugar  a  day,  Mr.  Corn- 
forth  asserts,  is  the  limit  that  the  body  can 
use.  Statistics  show  that  the  average  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States  is  four 
ounces  a  day  per  capita.  Babies  do  not 
eat  four  ounces  a  day,  and  there  are  some 
adults  beep  below  this  limit;  therefore  there 
are  main  people  in  the  country  who  are 
eating  more  sugar  than  is  good  for  them. 
He  proceeds: 

We  are  sometimes  reminded  by  people 
who  wish  to  make  an  excuse  for  satisfying 
their  craving  for  candy,  that  candy  is  given 
to  soldiers  to  enable  them  to  work  hard  or 
make  forced  marches.  It  is  true  that  sugar 
and  candy  are  concentrated  foods  and  may 
be  used  for  a  short  time  to  support  a  spurt, 
fche  body  drawing  on  its  present  supply  of 
minerals  for  the  time  being,  but  that  would 
not  do  for  a  continuous  diet.  The  average 
American  uses  more  sugar  than  would  be 
given  to  soldiers  to  speed  up  their  fighting 
energies. 

I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  sugar  is 
abused  (misused)  by  a  great  many  Ameri- 
cans, to  guard  against  which  I  would  offer 
the  following  suggestions: 

Persuade  yourself  to  satisfy  your  crav- 
ing for  sweets  as  largely  as  possible  with 
natural  sweets — raisins,  prunes,  dates,  figs, 
sweet  apples,  sweet  oranges,  pears,  bananas, 
honey.  These  contain  most  valuable  min- 
eral salts,  as  well  as  sugar.  Eat  no  candy 
between  meals.  If  candy  is  eaten,  let  it 
be  only  one  or  two  pieces  eaten  at  the  end 
of  a  meal  as  a  dessert.  Eat  only  one  des- 
sert with  a  meal. 

A  small  amount  of  sugar,  just  enough 
to  make  it  palatable,  may  be  used  to  sweet- 
en cooked  and  canned  fruit,  not  enough  to 
"preserve"  it.  Preserves  and  jelly  should 
be  treated  as  candy,  just  a  little  being 
eaten  occasionally  as  a  part  of  a  meal,  as 
an  accompaniment  to  a  nut  food,  or  with 
cottage  cheese,  or  in  a  dessert. 
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THE  WORLD'S  WATER-POWER 

FRANCE  hopes  to  pay  off  part  of  its 
war  debt  by  riches  gained  by  develop- 
ment of  latent  water-power.  Switzerland 
has  been  borrowing  millions  to  harness  the 
cataracts  of  the  Alps.  What  Henry  Ford 
expects  to  do  with  the  power  generated  at 
Muscle  Shoals,  Tenn.,  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge.  These  three  examples  are 
sufficient  to  indicate  a  very  general  trend 
toward  increased  use  of  this  source  of 
power. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  United 
States  has  40  per  cent.-  of  the  developed 
water-power  of  the  world,  and  only  6  per 
eent.  of  the  total  potential  water-power.. 
According  to  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  the  water-wheels  of  this  country 
have  a  present  capacity  of  9,243,000  horse- 
power. Further  interesting  facts  are  set 
down  as  follows: 

The  leading  States  in  developed  water- 
power  are  New  York,  with  1,300,000  horse- 
power, and  California,  with  1,111,000. 
These  State  totals  compare  favorably  with 
those  for  some  of  the  most  progressive 
countries  in  water-power  development  in 
Europe,  where  France  leads  with  1,400,000 
horse-power,  Norway  has  1,350,000  horse- 
power, Sweden  1,200,000  horse-power,  and 
Switzerland  1,070,000  horse-power.  The 
largest  percentage  of  power  has  been  d<  - 
veloped  in  the  New  England  States,  where 
the  capacity  of  the  water-wheels  installed 
is  1,381,000  horse-power  and  the  estimated 
potential  power  at  low  water-storage  is 
868,000  horse-power.  In  the  Pacific  Coast 
States — Washington,  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia— the  capacity  of  water-wheels  in- 
stalled is  1,893,000  horse-power,  and  the 
potential  power  at  low  water  without 
storage  is  11,500,000  horse-power.  The 
largest  water-power  development  in  the 
world  is  at  Niagara  Falls,  where  the  plants 
in  operation  have  a  capacity  of  870,000 
horse-power,  of  which  385,500  horse-power 
is  on  the  United  States  side.  The  capacity 
of  the  plants  at  Niagara  is  being  increased 
by  1 14,500  horse-power  in  the  United  Slates 
and  300,000  horse-power  in  Canada.  01  her 
large  plants  are  one  of  170,000  horse-power 
on  the  Mississippi  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  from 
which  power  is  transmitted  to  St.  Louis, 
and  two  plants  aggregating  268,500  horse- 
power on  St.  Maurice  River  in  Canada, 
from  which  power  is  transmitted  to  Mon- 
treal, Quebec,  and  other  cities.  Canada 
ranks  next  to  the  United  States  in  water- 
power  development,  with  2,418,000  horse- 
power, or  over  10  per  cent  of  the  world's 
total. 

Europe  has  one- third  of  the  developed 
water-power  in  the  world.  Two  plants  at 
Rjukan,  in  Norway,  have  a  total  capacity 
of  239,000  horse-power,  and  at  Trollhiittan 
Falls  the  Swedish  Government  has  in- 
stalled a  plant  of  155.000  horse-power.  At 
Lake  Fully  in  Switzerland,  the  remarkably 
high  head  of  5.413  feet  is  utilized.  France, 
Italy,  Germany,  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Switzerland  have  each  developed  more 
than  1,000,000  horse-power. 

In  Asia,  Japan,  with  1,000,000  horse- 
power, and  India,  with  only  150,000  horse- 
power, are  the" foremost  countries  in  water- 
power  development. 

New  Zealand  has  developed  only  45,000 
horse-power  but  is  rapidly  increasing  this 
amount.  Australia  has  practically  no  de- 
veloped water-power.  The  island  of  Java 
has  56,000  horse-power  developed  or  to  be 
developed   by   plants   under   construction. 
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CLEAN  Hands  in  Business" — What  does 
that  mean  to  you?  What  a  wonderful 
thin^  it  is  that  Thirsty  Fibre  stands  for  clean 
hands  in  business  —  both  physically  and 
morally.  We  are  trying  to  make  Thirsty 
Fibre  and  Clean  Hands  in  Business  mean 
the  same  to  you  and  all  who  use  ScotTissue 
Towels. 

Thirsty  Fibre  personifies  the  spirit  of 
Clean  Hands  in  Business  efficiency  in  your 
washroom. 

A  ScotTissue  Towel  is  not  inanimate 
paper.  Thirsty  Fibre  makes  it  a  living  im- 
pulse of  absorbency — thirsty  at  the  slightest 
contact  with  water. 

ScotTissue  is  a  real  towel  that  really  dl 
Soft,  white,  comfortable — it  is  so  different 
from  all  others  that  the  imprinted  ScotTissue 
on  every  ScotTissue  Towel  is  really  an  un- 
necessary identification  to  the  person  who 
has  once  used  them. 

Thirsty  Fibre — His  Biography  is-  .1  most  del 
Utile  book.    It  is  sent  fret  upon  request. 

SCOTT  PAPER  COMPANY 

Chester,  Pa.        Philadelphia         New  York- 
San  Francisco 
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At  the  New  Prices 

Anyone  Can  Have 

This  Floor 

If  you  can  afford  the  new  home  at 
all,  you  can  afford  Oak  Floors — 
beautiful,  dustless,  lasting,  sanitary 
and  easy  to  clean.  Floors  that  add 
25%  to  selling  and  renting  values. 
Floors  that  improve  with  age  and 
use.  Of  which  you  will  always  be 
proud. 

Cost  Lowered  J  2  to  Y\ 

A  room,  say,  14  x  14  feet  can  now  be 
floored  for  from  $20  to  $30  in  the  highest 
plain    grade,  depending  on  your  location. 

Any  lumber  dealer  will  give  actual  fig- 
ures. Compare  them  with  any  other  floors 
you  had  in  mind.  Shop  around  all  you 
like.  You  cannot  get  away  from  the  facts 
and  figures. 

New  Floors  Over  Old 

A  3  s  of  an  inch  thickness  is  made  espe- 
cially for  laying  over  old  floors.  Costs  even 
less,  as  the  old  floor  makes  the  sub-floor. 

See  any  dealer,  or  write  for  our 
3  free  booklets,  in  colors,  which 
give  all  the  facts  in  detail. 

OAK  FLOORING  JrW^m 

1033  Ashland  Block,  Chicago,  111. 


BUCHSTEIN'S     FIBRE     LIMB 

in  soothing  to  your  sturnp--.*tronjr,  cool, 
neat,  I'mUt .  Easv  pay- 
ments, braces  for  all 
deformities. 

N.  BUCHSTEIN  CO. 
Minneapolis    Minn. 
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Tone,  refinement  and  charm  charac- 
terize the  home  enclosed  with  Cyclone 
Fence,  Home  assumes  an  atmosphere 
of  restfulness  and  privacy. 
Cyclone  Fence  prevents  trespassing; 
protects  home  surroundings  against 
vandalism.  It  is  artistic,  yet  unob- 
trusive; harmonizes  with  property 
enclosed;  increasesthe  attractiveness 
and  value  of  property;  is  strong,  dur- 
able and  permanent.  Write  Dept. 
W-100  for  beautiful  booklet,  "About 
Fence  for  Your  Home."  No  obligation. 

Cyclone  Fence  Company 
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General  Offices,  Waukegan,  II 

Factories:     Waukegan.  III. 
Cleveland,  O.     Fort  Worth,  Tex. 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


Africa  possesses  only  11,000  horse-power  of 
developed  water-power. 

The  total  potential  water-power  of  the 
world  is  estimated  at  439,000,000  horse- 
power at  low  water,  of  which  62,000,000 
horse-power  is  in  North  America  and  28,- 
000,000  in  the  United  States.  Africa  is 
richest  in  undeveloped  water-power,  with 
190,000,000  horse-power;  Asia  has  71,000,- 
000  horse-power,  South  America  54,000,- 
000  horse-power,  and  Europe  45,000,000 
horse-power. 


OYSTERS  WITH  GREEN  GILLS 

f^  REEN-GrlLLED  oysters,  specially 
^-^  grown  in  France  as  a  delicacy,  and 
occasionally  found  on  our  side  of  the  ocean, 
owe  then  peculiarity  to  a  *  vegetable 
growth  and  not  to  the  presence  of  copper, 
we  are  told  by  Science  Service's  Science 
News  Bulletin  (Washington).  This  micro- 
scopic vegetation  is  regarded  abroad,  as 
lending  a  particularly  delicious  flavor  to 
the  oyster.  In  Marennes,  France,  we 
are  told,  the  bivalve  is  cultivated  in  special 
"claires"  or  small  artificial  tide-water 
ponds,  in  which  the  oysters'  gills  become 
bright  green.  There  is  a  great  demand  for 
them  at  Marennes  and  at  many  of  the 
famous  French  watering  places  because  of 
their  flavor  and  unusual  "fatness."  The 
price  paid  for  green-gilled  oysters  is  con- 
siderably higher  than  that  paid  for  normal 
"white"  oj'sters.     Says  the  writer: 

While  the  oyster  farmer  of  Marennes 
goes  to  some  trouble  to  rear  his  oysters 
particularly  to  obtain  the  green  coloration 
of  the  gills,  the  American  oyster  farmers  of 
certain  parts  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
North  Carolina  sound  regions  have  occa- 
sionally been  granted  by  nature  the  priv- 
ilege, generally  much  against  their  wills,  of 
rearing  green-gilled  oysters  when  they  would 
have  been  better  satisfied  with  the  ordi- 
nary American  "white  oyster." 

The  greening  of  the  breathing  apparatus 
of  the  oyster  is  caused  by  a  vegetable 
pigment  characteristic  apparently  of  a 
single  microscopic  plant,  a  diatom.  The 
rato  of  growth  and  reproduction  of  this 
particular  diatom  is  governed  by  very 
delicate  changes  in  the  chemical  constitu- 
tion of  the  sea  water  in  which  it  lives. 
The  oyster  ingests  a  large  number  of  dia- 
toms of  many  different  species  in  its  normal 
feeding  process.  So  when  the  particu- 
lar diatom  whose  pigment  causes  the  green- 
ing is  very  abundant,  it  naturally  feeds 
freely  on  that  also. 

The  greening  results  directly  from  the 
chemical  attachment  of  the  green  pigment 
of  the  minute  plant  to  the  white  blood  cells 
of  the  oyster.  The  compound  thus  formed 
destroys  the  value  of  the  cell,  which  be- 
comes then  a  true  waste  product  of  green- 
ish color  floating  about  in  the  blood  of  the 
oyster.  The  gills,  in  addition  to  serving 
as  the  "lungs"  of  the  oyster,  are  so  con- 
structed that  waste  products  are  excreted 
through  them.  It  is  because  of  this  func- 
tion therefore  that  the  gills  of  the  oyster 
become  green.  The  vegetable  pigment  of 
the  diatom,  not  much  different  from  that 
found  in  cabbage  or  spinach,  has  attached 


Even  Statues — 
Stamped  from  Sheet  Metal 

'TpHE  finest  of  sheet  metal  work,  such  as 
■*■  duplicating  statues  in  sheet  metal,  is 
accomplished  with  ease  in  the  great  Mul- 
lins  plant — our  experts  have  had  forty 
years'  experience  making  every  kind  of 
stamping  for  America's  leading  industries. 

Mullins  unexcelled  automobile  body  and 
fender  stampings  are  used  by  America's 
leading  motor  car  manufacturers.  Before 
you  order  sheet  metal  stampings — get  our 
quotations.  If  you  have  a  problem  in  sheet 
metal  let  Mullins  help  you  solve  it.  Write 
for  booklet  of  our  experiences  and  service. 

MULLINS 

BODY  CORPORATION 


DEPOT  ST. 
SALEM,  OHIO 


Mullins 
Steel  Boats 
Can't  Sink 


/tutomooile  fender 
stamped  from  steel 
by  Mullins. 
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This  Big  5  Pound  Bag  of  $4  75 
Delicious  Shelled  Peanuts    | ' 

Direct  from  grower  by  Prepaid  Parcel 
Post  to  your  tloor.    More  and  better 
peanuts  than  S5  will  buy  at  stands  or 
stores.     Along  with  Recipe  Book  tell- 
ing of  over  60  ways  to  use  them  as 
foods.  We  guarantee  prompt  delivery 
and    ship    at   once.      10   lbs,   S3. 00. 
Money  back  if  not  delighted. 

(ASTERN  PtANUI  CO.,  12A,  HERTFORD,  N.  (. 


DATDdTC   Write  for  Free  Guide  Book  and 
rt\  I  CPI  I  9   RECORD     OF    INVENTION 
BLANK.       Semi    model  or  sketch  of  invention   for 
our  free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 
Vicor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.C. 


Venu 


THINj 
LEAK 

EVERPOINTED 

and  other  Metal  Pencils 

"'HE  name  VENUS  is  your 

guarantee  of  perfection. 

Absolutely  crumble- proof, 

smooth  and  perfectly  graded 

7  DEGREES 
2B  soft  8c  black       H  med.  hard 
B  soft  2H  hard 

F  firm  4H  extra  hard 

HB  medium— for  general  use 
J 5c  per  tube  of  12  leads; 
$1.50  per  dozen  tubes 

If  yourdealer  cannot  supply  you  write  us. 

American  Lead  Pencil  Co. 

223  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Ask  us  about  the  new 
VENUS  EVERPOINTED  PENCILS 


to  insure  in  the  large  volume  of  comprest 
gas  practically  complete  and  instantaneous 
combustion,  forcing  the  high-pressure 
piston  down  on  the  working  stroke 

On  the  clearance  stroke,  which  follows, 
the  products  of  combustion,  still  at  com- 
paratively high  pressure  on  account  of  the 
large  volume  of  the  combustion  chamber, 
are  admitted  into  the  clearance  space 
above  the  low-pressure  piston.  This  piston 
receives  into  its  cylinder  at  every  stroke  the 
products  of  combustion  from  either  one  of 
the  high-pressure  cylinders. 

It  will  be  noted  that  no  combustion 
takes  place  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder. 
This  latter  fact  gives  opportunity  for  an 
ingenious  use  of  cushioning  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  low-pressure  piston  stroke  so 
that  a  small  amount  of  the  gas  is  com- 
prest to  about  the  same  pressure  as  the 
exhaust  from  the  high-pressure  cylinder. 
Even  at  1000  feet  per  minute  piston  speed 
the  velocity  of  the  gas  passing  through  the 
transfer  port  does  not  exceed  200  feet  per 
second.  For  cooling  (he  valve  seat  at  this 
point  ample  water-jacketing  is  provided. 

Various  ratios  of  compounding  have  been 
used,  ranging  from  6  to  1  up  to  10  to  1. 
These  compound  engines  work  at  a  piston 
speed  of  about  700  feet  per  minute  in  com- 
parison with  standard  marine  practise  of 
about  900  feet  per  minute.  In  the  small 
sizes,  ranging  around  75  to  100  horse-power, 
this  speed  would  work  out  at  about  400 
revolutions  per  minute.  There  is  nothing 
extraordinarily  complex  about  the  con- 
struction of  this  engine;  in  fact,  in  many 
details  it  is  less  complex  than  the  standard 
Diesel. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a  prime  mover, 
equaling,  if  not  exceeding,  the  ordinary 
Diesel  in  economy  of  fuel  consumption, 
would  have  a  very  wide  range  of  adaptabil- 
ity. The  readers  of  Pacific  Marine  Review 
will  be  principally  interested  in  its  adapta- 
tion for  marine  propulsion.  In  this  connec- 
tion Mr.  Sperry  advises  twin  compound 
Diesels  driving  single  propeller  shaft  through 
single  reduction  gearing  and  connected 
through  electro-magnetic  clutch  couplings. 
For  tins  purpose  Mr.  Sperry  has  developed 
a  novel  electro-magnetic  clutch,  which 
affords  a  very  elastic  method  of  driving. 
This  clutch  is  in  effect  and  principle  prac- 
tically an  induction  motor  and  conse- 
quently drives  with  an  air  gap  or  multiple 
air  gaps  between  the  driving  and  the  driven 
elements. 

The  conclusion  of  Mr.  Sperry's  paper 
is  given  as  follows: 

In  combustion  engines  the  high-pressure 
principle  is  scientifically  correct.  Broadly 
speaking,  however,  these  various  engines 
represent  only  the  early  stages  of  the  devel- 
opment. Simple  Diesels  are,  generally 
speaking,  extremely  crude.  It  is  high  time 
that  the  next  logical  step  be  taken  so  that 
the  full  capabilities  of  the  high-pressure 
principle  in  combustion  engines  may  be 
realized   in   service. 

Any  contribution  toward  increasing  the 
availability  of  combust  ion  engines  will  not 
fail  of  appreciation  by  the  engineering  and 
prime-mover  interests  generally.  It  is 
believed  that  the  results  for  the  first  time 
announced  in  this  paper  wan-ant  the  pre- 
diction that  engines  employing  the  multi- 
stage or  compound  principle  will  occupy 
a  dignified  place  in  the  combustion-engine 
art.  If  this  principle  should  assume  lead- 
ership, it  will,  of  course,  only  be  because  of 
its  demonstrated  practical  usefulness  and 
general  merit,  At  the  present  these  appear 
to  be  of  such  magnitude  as  to  at  least  insure 
wide  adoption. 
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Will  Serve  a  Century Yet  Never  Grow  Old 

UNDER  the  smooth  coats  of  baked-on 
enamel  lies  enduring  sheet  steel,  oxy- 
gen-acetylene and  electric  welded  into  a 
solid,  rigid,  steel  case. 

Each  drawer,  with  front,  walls  and  back 
welded  into  one  solid  piece,  coasts  upon 
hardened  roller  bearings  running  in  heavy 
nickeled  suspension-slides.  The  capacious 
drawers  will  always  roll  true  and  silently 
and  close  dust-tight,  at  a  touch. 

Buy  a  Van  Dorn  Mastercraft  File  for  your 
office  today  and  long  years  hence  it  will 
be  serving  as  efficiently,  standing  as  clean- 
cut  and  handsome  and  looking  as  new  as 
the  day  you  bought  it. 

Every  executive  responsible  for  office  efficiency 
and  appearance  will  value  the  Van  Dorn  catalog 
which  shows  the  full  possibilities  of  standard!  . 
nation  m  enduring,  harmonious  Van  Dorn  Steel 
Office  Furniture.  At  any  Van  Dorn  Dealer  or 
mailed  on  request 

THE  VAN  DORN  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

CMastercraftsmanship- in- Steel 

CLEVELAND 

New  York        Chicago        Philadelphia        Pittsburgh        Detroit 
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'After  Eight 
Years" 

"  TT^OR  eight  years  I  had  been  think- 
X^  ing  about  making  a  will — and 
only  eight  days  ago  did  I  finally  get 
down  to  doing  it,"  reads  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  an  insurance  salesman. 

"I  had  been  closing  some  insurance 
with  a  trust  company  man  when  he 
asked  me : '  Have  you  made  your  will  ?' ' 

"I  admitted  I  had  not.  I  said:  'I 
don't  suppose  it  makes  any  difference 
as  my  wife  will  get  everything  and  that's 
the  way  I  want  it.'  ' 

"  '  Don't  be  too  sure,'  he  said.  'As 
you  have  no  children,  the  law  in  our 
State  would  give  your  wife  only  a  part 
of  your  property,  and  your  brothers 
would  likely  get  the  remainder.  But 
you  can  direct  that  all  shall  go  to  your 
wife  if  you  make  a  will.'  ' 

"That  woke  me  up.  The  same  day 
I  had  a  lawyer  draw  my  will,  naming  a 
trust  company  as  executor  and  trustee 
for  my  wife." 

"I  know  that  hundreds  of  live-wire 
business  men  I  call  on  are  as  ignorant 
about  wills  as  I  was.  And  there  is  not 
another  thing — not  even  insurance — 
that  they  are  so  slow  in  acting  upon." 

A  Free  Book  About  Wills 

Have  you  the  knowledge 
about  wills  that  a  well-in- 
formed business  man  should 
have?  What  is  a  will?  Can 
it  be  changed  at  any  time  to 
fitnewcircumstances?  What 
is  an  executor  and  trustee? 
How  can  you  insure  the  wise 
investmentand  management 
of  the  money  you  leave? 

A  booklet — "Safeguard- 
ing Your  Family's  Future" 
— will  help  you  answer  these 
questions.  It  can  be  obtained  free  at  trust  com- 
panies or  by  writing  the  address  below. 

TRUST  COMPANY  DIVISION 

AMERICAN   BANKERS  ASSOCIATION 
FIVE  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


INVESTMENTS*  AND'  FINANCE 


BEGINNING  TO   PAY  OUR  WAR   DEBT 

THE  Government's  first  step  toward 
refunding  the  $6,500,000,000  due  in 
the  next  year  and  a  half  was  taken  by 
Secretary  Mellon  when  he  called  in  the 
3M  per  cent.  Victory  notes  for  redemption 
a  few  days  ago.  This  is  the  first  notice  of 
any  form  at  repayment  of  any  of  the  war 
issues,  altho  the  Treasury  has  for  some 
time  been  quietly  buying  bonds  on  the 
market.  Holders  of  Victory  3^'s  may  pre- 
seut  them  for  redemption  at  any  time  be- 
fore the  redemption  date,  June  15,  1922. 
All  interest  will  cease  on  June  15.  Upon 
presentation  at  a  Federal  Reserve  Bank  or 
branch,  holders  of  the  notes,  as  Secretary 
Mellon  has  announced,  will  be  entitled  to 
have  them  redeemed  and  paid  at  par  with 
an  adjustment  of  accrued  interest.  The 
coupon  due  June  15  should  be  detached  and 
collected  in  the  ordinary  way.  In  case  the 
coupons  due  next  December  or  next  May 
are  detached,  their  value  will  be  deducted 
from  the  redemption  value  of  the  bonds,  to 
be  paid  to  holders  of  the  coupons  when 
subsequently  presented  for  payment. 

On  the  Secretary's  decision  to  redeem 
the  $400,000,000  outstanding  in  3%  notes, 
I  lie  New  York  Tribune  comments  editori- 
ally as  follows: 

This  step  is  significant  in  that  it  marks 
the  exercise  for  the  first  time  of  the  privilege 
which  the  Treasury  retained  in  the  ease  of 
several  of  the  war-time  loans  of  calling 
them  before  the  date  of  maturity.  The 
Victory  Loan,  the  fifth  of  the  great  popular 
war-time  financing  operations,  was  payable 
in  1923,  and  the  Treasury  also  took  the 
option  of  paying  off  the  bonds  in  1922. 
Secretary  Mellon' S  order  affects  the  par- 
tially taxable  4%iper  cent.  Victory  notes 
also  in  so  far  as  their  convertibility  into  (lie 
totally  exempt  3%'s  ceases  on  February  9. 
The  overwhelmingly  larger  share  of  the 
loan  consisted  of  4:i.i',  notes,  which  were 
purchased  by,  all  except  the  very  rich,  to 
whom  the  tax  consideration  was  para- 
mount. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  announce- 
ment, as  a  writer  on  the  New  York  Even  in  a 
Post's  financial  page  observes,  "was  a 
scramble  by  holders  of  Victory  Loan  3% 
per  cent,  notes  for  other  tax-exempt  se- 
curities, with  a  consequent  rise  in  prices." 
Investors  are  said  to  have  turned  first  to 
the  tax-exempt  Liberty  3J^'s,  then  to  the 
new  $75,000,000  Federal  land  bank  issue, 
and  then  to  tax-exempt  municipals.  Dealers 
in  this  last  class  of  bonds  have  been  report- 
ing greatly  increased  activity,  continues 
the  writer  in  the  Evening  Post. 

In  financial  circles,  according  to  the  New 
York  Times,  "it  is  expected  that  the 
Government's  next,  big  operation  will  be 
retirement  of  its  4%  per  cent.  Victory 
notes  and  the  gradual  whittling  down  of 
the  floating  supply  of  '1V2  per  cent.  Liberty 
bonds.  " 


Of  wide  interest,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  income  tax  is  due  March  15,  is  Secre- 
tary Mellon's  further  announcement  that 
Victory  notes  of  either  4%  per  cent,  or 
3%  per  cent,  type  will  be  accepted  instead 
of  cash,  in  paying  income  or  profits  taxes 
due  next  month.  The  Secretary's  an- 
nouncement is  quoted  as  follows  in  the 
daily  press: 

Victory  notes,  in  order  to  be  acceptable 
in  payment  of  taxes  on  March  15,  1922, 
must  be  in  coupon  form  and  must  have  all 
unmatured  coupons  attached;  that  is  to 
say,  coupons  for  June  15  and  Dec.  15, 1922, 
and  May  20,  1923.  Settlement  for  accrued 
interest  on  the  notes  from  Dec.  15,  1921,  the 
last  interest  payment  date,  to  March  15, 
1922,  will  be  made  by  check  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  direct  to  the  tax- 
payer. Victory  notes  in  registered  form  will 
not  be  acceptable. 

The  Treasury  is  making  this  offer  to 
accept  Victory  notes  in  payment  of  March 
15  taxes  in  the  belief  that  it  will  be  a  con- 
venience to  taxpayers.  It  will  at  the  same 
time  provide  further  for  the  gradual  retire- 
ment of  the  outstanding  Victory  notes,  and 
thus  facilitate  the  refunding  operations 
which  are  necessary  in  connection  with  the 
maturity  of  the  Victory  Liberty  Loan. 


HOW  STEEL  STANDS 

THE  barometric  character  of  the  steel 
industry  and  the  contradictory  scat- 
tered reports  about  prospects  in  various 
steel  centers  lend  significance  to  a  careful 
survey  of  steel  prospects  prepared  by  the 
Cleveland  Trust  Company.  Nineteen 
twenty-one  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  the 
worst  year  in  the  history  of  the  industry. 
Production  fell  to  20  per  cent,  of  capacity 
in  July  last;  there  was  a  revival  during  the 
late  fall  and  another  curtailment  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  At  present  the  steel  plants 
are  about  half  employed,  but  rising  prices 
of  steel  stocks  on  the  security  exchanges 
indicate  a  growing  investor's  faith  in  a 
coming  revival  in  the  industry.  As  the 
Cleveland  Trust  Company  goes  on  to  out- 
line in  a  recent  bulletin  the  steel  situation 
as  seen  from  the  official  financial  center  of 
the  world's  greatest  steel-making  region: 

The  constructive  elements  in  the  outlook 
'for  the  iron  and  steel  industry  include: 

1.  The  depletion  of  finished  steel  stocks. 

2.  The  prospective  important  buying  by 
the  railroads. 

3.  The  thorough  liquidation  of  steel 
prices. 

4.  The  outlook  for  greater  construction 
activity. 

5.  The  probability  of  lower  freight  rates 
during  the  year. 

During  the  past  two  decades  steel  has 
become  the  "universal  metal"  with  an  ever- 
widening  diversification  of  uses.  It  is  an 
indispensable  material  for  innumerable 
manufacturing  enterprises.  When  pro- 
duction of  steel  began  to  recede  in  1920, 
it  soon  fell  below  the  level  of  the  country's 
minimum  requirements.  The  result  was 
that  the  country  was  swept  bare  of  surplus 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

February  15. — After  a  conference  between 
British  officials  and  Michael  Collins,  of 
the  Irish  Provisional  Government,  the 
evacuation  of  Ireland  by  British  soldiers 
is   resumed. 

The   Permanent   Court   of    International 
Justice  is  opened  at  The  Hague  in  the 
presence  of  Queen  Wilhelmina  and  her 
.  consort. 

February  17. — The  Italian  Cabinet  under 
Premier  Bonomi  is  defeated  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  on  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence. 

The  Irish  Free  State  bill  passes  ilh  second 
reading  in  the  House  of  Commons  with- 
out opposition. 

February  19. — Members  of  the  football 
team  of  the  Irish  Republican  army  re- 
cently captured  at  Dromore,  Ulster,  have 
been  ordered  released  by  the  Viceroy, 
according  to  an  announcement  in  Bel- 
fast, and  Michael  Collins,  of  the  Irish 
Provisional  Government,  has  promised 
to  release  kidnaped  Loyalists. 

The  French  Government  informs  the  par- 
ticipating Powers  that  if  will  not  be 
possible  for  France  to  take  part  in  the 
Genoa  conference  if  it  is  called  on  March 
8,  and  requests  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment for  a  postponement. 

February  20.- — A  new  revolution  has 
broken  out  in  Portugal,  according  to  a 
dispatch  from  Madrid. 

A  party  of  British  troops,  which  was 
shortly  to  leave  Ireland,  is  ambushed 
near  Dublin  and  one  officer  is  killed  and 
another  wounded. 


DOMESTIC 

February  15. — Senator  Hitchcock,  of  Ne- 
braska, introduces  a  resolution  in  the 
Senate  calling  on  the  President  for  the 
minutes  of  the  negotiations,  discussions, 
conversations  and  proceedings  of  the 
Arms  Conference  in  connection  with  the 
Four-Power  Treaty. 

February  1(>. — President  Harding  suggests. 
in  a  letter  to  Chairman  Fordney,  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
that  the  funds  for  the  soldiers'  adjusted 
compensation  be  raised  through  a  gen- 
eral sales  tax,  or  that  action  be  delayed 
until  such  time  as  the  country  "may 
safely  undertake  to  pay  at  once  in  full." 

Secretary  of  War  Weeks  orders  3,203  more 
men  home  from  the  Rhine,  which  leaves 
there  only  169  officers  and  2,217  troops. 

The  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Japan 
and  France,  parties  to  the  Four-Power 
Pacific  Treaty,  have  notified  Portugal 
and  the  Netherlands  that  they  will 
respect  the  rights  of  these  two  nations 
in  the  Paciiic  as  fully  as  their  own, 
according  to  a  Washington  dispatch. 

February  17. — The  'consolidated  statement 
of  national  banks  issued  by  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  shows  that  the 
peak  of  liquidation  was  passed  some 
time  between  September  6  and  Decem- 
ber 31,  1921,  since  when  the  tendency 
has  been  steadily  toward  improving 
business.  The  aggregate-  of  all  deposits 
en  December  31  last,  was  . 115,075,000,- 
000,  a  gain  of  $514,000,000  since 
September  0. 

President  John  L.  Lewis,  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  wins  the  fight  made 
against  him  in  the  national  convention 
at  Indianapolis  by  the  combined  forces 


A  Delightful  Test 

To  bring  you  prettier  teeth 


This  offers  you  a  ten-day  test 
which  will  be  a  revelation  to  you. 
It  will  show  you  the  way  to  whiter, 
cleaner,  safer  teeth. 

Millions  of  people  of  some  forty 
races  now  employ  this  method. 
Leading  dentists  everywhere  ad- 
vise it.  You  should  learn  how 
much  it  means  to  you  and  yours. 

Clouded  by  a  film 

Your  teeth  are  clouded  more  or 
less  by  film.  The  fresh  film  is  vis- 
cous— you  can  feel  it  with  your 
tongue.  It  clings  to  teeth,  enters 
crevices  and  stays. 

Old  methods  of  brushing  leave 
much  of  that  film  intact.  The  film 
absorbs  stains,  so  the  teeth  look 
discolored.  Film  is  the  basis  of 
tartar. 

How  it  ruins  teeth 

That  film  holds  food  substance 
which  ferments  and  forms  acids. 
It  holds  the  acids  in  contact  with 
the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it. 
They,  with  tartar,  are  the  chief 
cause  of  pyorrhea.     So  most  tooth 


troubles    are   now   traced   to   that 
film,  and  they  are  almost  universal. 

Now  we  combat  it 

Dental  science,  after  long  re- 
search, has  found  two  film  combat- 
ants. Many  careful  tests  have  proved 
their  efficiency.  Leading  dentists 
everywhere  urge  their  daily  use. 

A  new-day  tooth  paste  has  been 
created,  called  Pepsodent.  It  com- 
plies with  modern  requirements. 
And  these  two  great  film  combat- 
ants are  embodied  in  it. 

Two  other  effects 

Pepsodent  brings  two  other  ef- 
fects which  authority  now  deems 
essential.  It  multiplies  the  starch 
digestant  in  the  saliva. 

It  multiplies  the  alkalinity  of  the 
saliva.  That  is  Nature's  neutralizer 
for  acids  which  cause  decay. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day 
Tube  and  watch  these  effects  for  a 
while.  Note  how  clean  the  teeth 
feel  after  using.  Mark  the  absence 
of  the  viscous  film.  See  how  teeth 
whiten  as  the  film-coats  disappear. 

Then  judge  the  benefits  by  what 
you  see  and  feel.  You  will  be  amazed. 


The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

Endorsed  by  modern  authorities 
and  now  advised  by  leading  den- 

10-Day Tube  Free 

THE    PEPSODENT    COMPANY, 
Dept.  757,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Mail    10-Day   Tube   of  Pepsodent   to 

tists  nearly  all  the  world  over.  All 
druggists  supply  the  large  tubes. 

Only  one  tube  to  a  family. 
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REG.IN U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


UlVflttt. 


Knitted 

Sport  Coat 


Guaranteed 


ALL  Virgin    *^ 

Wool 
00 


With  Belt 

75  cents 

extra 


■      < 


¥ 


-ii 


"THERMO  is  the  coat  for  all  sport  occa- 
sions. Makes  a  dandy  house  coat  too. 
Smartly  finished;  sturdily  knitted  from 
all  virgin  wool  yarn.  Finished  as  expertly 
as  more  expensive  coats.  Costs  you  only 
$6.00  at  your  deal- 
ers, in  the  new 
heather  mixtures. 
Thermo  hanger  in 
the  neck  of  each 
coat. 

Wiite  us  if  your 
dealer  cannot  sup- 
ply you. 

Swansdown  Knitting  Co. 

349  Broadway         Dept.  D  New  York 


'From  Sheep's  Back  To  Yours 


BRONZE  MEMORIAL  TABLETS 

FREE   BROCHURE-D 

Flour  City   Ornamental  Iron  Co. 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


For  outings 

14 

golf 

motoring 

«t 

bowling 

«( 

traveling 

ti 

hiking 

St 

office  or 

home  wear 

An  extraordinary 
paper  for  ordinary  use 

That's  MultiKopy 
No.  25 

Meet.:  more  requirements  of  gen- 
eral office  u.-,e  than  any  other  carbon 
paper.  All  colors  and  weights. 

If  you  want  20  copies  at  one  typing, 
use  MultiKopy  No.  5,  light  weight. 

If  you  want  100  writings  from  one 
sheet,  use  MultiKopy  No.  95,  medium 
weight. 

Ask  your  stationer  for  your  kind  of 
MultiKopy.  Star  Brand  Typewriter 
Ribbons  write  the  best  letters. 

F.  S.  WEBSTER  COMPANY 

334  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


of  Alexander  Howat,  of  Kansas,  and 
Frank  H.  P^arrington,  of  Illinois,  by  a 
margin  of  93  out  of  3,825  votes. 

The  House  passes  and  sends  to  the  Senate 
the  annual  Interior  Department  appro- 
priation bill,  carrying  approximately 
$295,000,000. 

February  18. — Judge  Kenesaw  Laridis  re- 
signs from  the  Federal  District  Bench, 
the  resignation  to  take  effect  March  1. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
vote  almost  unanimously  to  suspend 
all  mining  operations  on  April  1,  unless 
the  mine  owners  agree  to  a  maintenance 
of  the  present  wage  scale  for  bituminous 
miners,  consent  to  wage  agreements  and 
readjustments  for  the  soft  coal  miners 
and  grant  a  20  per  cent,  wage  increase 
to  the  anthracite  miners. 

February  19. — Taxable  incomes  for  indi- 
viduals returned  to  the  Government  for 
the  calendar  year  1919  showed  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  $4,000,000,000  as  com- 
pared with  1918,  according  to  statistics 
issued  by  the  Internal  Revenue. 

Food  prices  were  5  per  cent,  less  in  Janu- 
ary than  in  December,  according  to  the 
retail  food  index  announced  by  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

February  20. — President  Harding  advises 
the  Senate  that  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  comply  with  the  Hitchcock  resolution 
asking  for  data  on  the  Four-Power 
Treaty  drawn  up  at  the  Washington 
Arms  Conference. 

The  House  adopts  the  Johnson  resolution, 
extending  for  one  year  from  June  30, 
the  Immigration  Restriction  Act. 


WATERING  POTTED  PLANTS 
AUTOMATICALLY 

OTAY-AT-HOME  HUSBANDS  are  prone 
^  to  forget  to  water  the  flowers  that 
adorn  the  sitting-room,  even  tho  specially 
charged  to  do  so  by  absent  wives.  They 
will  doubtless  welcome  a  device  just  in- 
vented by  a  Frenchman,  M.  Pinson,  which 
enables  plants  literally  to  water  them- 
selves, and  to  do  so  with  efficiency,  taking 
neither  too  much  nor  too  little  to  drink. 
This  device,  which  obtained  a  gold  medal 
in  France,  consists  of  a  flower-pot  of  the 
usual  shape,  but  having  a  double  wall. 
The  description  runs: 

The  space  between  the  two  walls  con- 
stitutes a  reservoir  of  water.  Into  this 
there  extend  two  to  four  curved  tubes,  ac- 
cording to  the  shape  of  the  pot.  Each  of 
these  tubes  contains  a  wick.  As  shown  in 
the  illustration  the  lower  end  of  the  tube 
dips  into  the  reservoir  of  water  while  the 
other  end  is  bent  so  as  to  dip  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  soil  hi  the  inner  pot.  Con- 
sequently we  really  have  a  set  of  siphons 
which  are  set  in  action  by  the  capillary 
attraction  which  causes  the  water  to  rise 
in  tho  wick.  Thus  there  is  a  gentle  but 
steady  flow  of  moisture  to  the  plant. 

In  order  to  adapt  the  apparatus  to  the 
mi  i]s  of  any  individual  plant  it  is  only 
necessary  to  remove  the  inner  pot  after  the 
end  of  L'  \  hours,  and  note  whether  the  outer 
pot  still  holds  any  water.  If  so,  the  plant  is 
over-supplied,  since  the  excess  of  water  has 
been  drawn  by  gravity  to  the  bottom  of 
the  inner  pot  and  escaped  through  the 
hole  in  the  center  into  the  outer  pot. 


rinse  off  the  soap,  dry 
the  skin  and  rub  on  just 
enough  Hinds  Honey  and 
Almond  Cream  to  mois- 
ten it.  'Twill  soon  cool 
and  relieve  all  tenderness, 
smarting,  scraped  or  cut 
surfaces.  And  it  will 
prevent  chapping  of  the 
face  and  hands.  Selling 
everywhere.  Trial  bottle 
mailed  for  6c. 


Write 
A.  S.  HINDS, 


Dept.  47 


Portland,  Maine 


STANDARD   DICTIONARY    superiority  quickly 
becomes   plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


FOR   m  MEN 


OF  BRAINS 


-MAD  &  AT   KEY~WE.ST>- 


WRITE  FOR  OUR 
FREE  BOOKS  ON 


frlUNN&Co. 

3^ 


630    Wool  worth    Bklff.,  NEW    YORK 
SOI      Tower      Ithlg.,     CHICAGO.     ILL,. 
Scientific  American  Hldg.,  \V  ASIIINGTON,  I>.  C. 
Hoburt  Blag.,  5M  Market  St.,  SAN  Fit  ANCISCO.CAL,. 


Put  on  like  Plaster 
NXears  like  Iron 

-    -waterproof 


firepn 


ase 
and  Floor 
jane,  solid  p 


oof 
ff*  resilient 
'  noiseless 
list- 
less 


A  composition  material  easily  applied  in  plastic 
form  over  practically  any  kind  of  floor.  Laid 
about  3g  inch  thick.  Imperial  Moor  does  not 
crack",  peel  or  come  loose  from  foundation.  r  A 
continuous,  fine-grained,  smooth,  nonslipping 
surface.  No  crevices  to  gather  grease,  dirt,  dust% 
disease  germs  or  moisture. 

Ideal  Floor  for  Kitchen,  I'antry,  Bathroom, 
Laundry,  Porch,  <  Parage,  Restaurant,  Theatre, 
Hotel,  Factory.  Office  Building,  Railroad  Sta- 
tion, Hospital — wherever  a  beautiful,  substan- 
tial floor  is  desired.  Several  practical  colors. 
Irull  information  and  sample  MtliEof  your 
f i rnt  and  second  choic  •  of  color. 
IMPfRIAl  flOOR  CO..  51-53  East  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A  Success  for   15  Years 


THE    SPICE   OF   LIFE 


Complaint  Compulsory. — Com  plain  I  Re- 
garding This  Bill  Must  J?<'  Made  within 
Ten  Days. — Direction  on  bills  of  Montclair 
(N.  J.)  Water  Company. 


A  Distant  One. — When  a  woman   tells 
her  husband  she  will  be  ready  in  a  minute, 

she  picks  out  a  minute  about  half  an  hour 
away. — Boston  Transcript. 


Left  at  the  Post. — "  I  hear  you  and  your 
wife  had  some  words  last  night." 

"We  did,  but  I  never  got  around  to  using 
mine." — The  American.  Legion  Weekly. 


Athletic  Harmony. — "  Have  you  had 
much  experience  in  a  jazz  orchestra?" 

"Have  I?  Why,  five  years  ago  I  was  a 
physical  weakling!" 

"Well?" 

"Feel  my  muscle  now!" — The  Passing 
Shotv  (London). 

Anything  Welcome. — The  very  small 
boy  with  the  very  large  gun  was  standing 
in  a  country  road. 

"What  are  you  hunting,  bub?"  asked  a 
passer-by. 

"I  dunno,"  ho  replied  frankly.  "I  ain't 
seen  it  yet." — The  Boys'  Magazine. 


Trouble  Afoot. 

Says  the  shoe  to  the  stocking,  "I'll  rub  a 

hole  in  you." 
Says  the  stocking  to   the   shoe,    "I'll    be 

darned  if  you  do." — The  Buys  Magazine. 


An  Economist. — "  Do  you  think  you 
could  improve  politics  if  you  had  your  own 
way  completely?" 

"I'm  sure  I  could,"  answered  Senator 
Sorghum,  earnestly.  "Think  of  the  waste 
of  money  I  could  prevent  by  showing  the 
opposition  party  that  there's  no  use  of 
trying  to  put  up  a  campaign  against  me." 
— Washington.  Star. 


A  Raging  Havana  Radical. — "  Secretary 
(of  the  Cuban  treasury)  Gelaberl  further 
adds  that  the  government's  money  must  be 
respect  ed  and  that  the  cupidity  of  some  peo- 
ple to  obtain  possession  of  what  does  not 
belong  to  them — as  is  now  happening  in 
some  cases — must  be  counteracted.  Such 
an  uncompromising  opinion,  of  course,  has 
caused  a  tremendous  sensation  here." — 
Havana,  cable  to  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce. 


Going  Up. — "  Yes,"  said  the  old  man  to 
his  visitor,  "I  am  proud  of  my  girls  and 
would  like  to  see  them  comfortably  married, 
and  as  I  have  made  a  little  money  t  hey  will 
not  go  penniless  to  their  husbands.  There  is 
Mary,  twenty-five  years  old,  and  a  really 
good  girl.  I  shall  give  her  one  thousand 
dollars  when  she  marries.  Then  comes  Bel , 
who  wron't  soe  thirty-five  again.  I  shall 
givo  her  three  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
man  who  takes  Eliza,  who  is  forty,  will  have 
five  thousand  dollars  wit  h  her."  The  young 
man  reflected  a  moment  and  then  asked, 
"Yoii  haven't  one  about  fifty,  have  you?" 
■ — Glasgow  Herald. 
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font  of  10  CarsHave 
Ignition  Trouble  <• 

<7s  2/oujv  foe  of tAe  Seven? 


T  ' 


ONLY  three  in  ten  of  the  motor  cars  in  the  street 
are  entirely  free  from  ignition  trouble. 

Each  of  the  other  seven  has  some  hidden  defect- 
perhaps  a  missing  plug  or  a  short-circuited  wire- 
constantly  unbalancing  the  engine,  racking  shafts  and 
bearings  and  causing  serious  damage. 

'  The  motorist  who  spots  every  symptom  of  ignition 
trouble  at  once  not  only  keeps  his  engine  running 
smoothly,  but  lengthens  its  life  and  minimizes  repair 
expense. 

The  slightest  defect  in  the  ignition  system— whether 
in  the  coil,  distributor,  magneto,  plugs  or  high-tension 
wires— can  be  detected  instantly  by  using  the  Airco 
Ignition  Gauge. 

Airco l  gauge1 

The  U&tc/idog  of  the  Ignition  System 

The  Airco  Ignition  Gauge  consists  of  a  hard  rubber  insulating 
shell  enclosing  a  small  glass  tube  of  Neon — a  rare  gas  of  the  air 
which  flashes  orange-red  when  electrified.  Variations  in  the 
regularity  and  relative  intensity  of  the  flashes  indicate  trouble 
and  reveal  its  cause. 

The  Airco  Ignition  Gauge  is  conveniently  small  to  carry  and  easy 
to  use.  Its  blunt  contact  cap  will  not  slip  off  plugs  or  wires  when 
testing.  The  few  simple  directions  are  printed  indelibly  on  the 
shell.  There  are  no  wires  to  connect,  no  shocks,  no  danger.  Be 
sure  you  get  the  Airco — the  original  ignition  gauge. 

You  can  buy  it  at  your  accessory  dealer's,  or  fill  in  and  mail  the 
coupon. 

AIR   REDUCTION    SALES   CO. 

This  instrument  embodies  all  of  the  high  standards  of 
perfection  characteristic  of  the  twenty-one  other  products 
of  the  Air  Reduction  Sales  Co.,  pioneers  in  the  extraction 
of  the  gases  of  the  air  for  industrial  use,  and  large  manu- 
facturers of  oxygen,  acetylene,  apparatus,  etc.,  for  the 
oxyacetylene  welding  and  cutting  industry. 


For  All  Internal  Combustion.  Engin.es 
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MCodel  4586— il- 
lustrated—  height  6  in., 
width  5yi  ,n-»  standard 
model  alarm,  regulated 
to  insure  good  timekeep- 
ing. U.  S.  A.  price, 
$1 .50,  plus  war  lax. 


Gilbert 

Alarm  Clock 

A  Triumph  of  Quality  and  Value 
At  a  Popular,  Low  Price 

Now  at  the  price  of  an  ordinary  alarm 
clock  this  standard  Gilbert  Alarm  Clock  is 
offered  you  by  reliable  dealers  everywhere. 

The  accurate  Gilbert  movement  is  your 
guarantee  that  all  goes  well  within  the 
polished  case. 

Built  to  last,  heavily  nickel-plated,  with  its 
sturdy  solid  brass  case,  it  serves  you  reliably, 
always.  Its  rousing  punctual  bell  speaks 
with  authority  whenever  you  want  it  to. 

Yet  this  truthful,  dependable  Gilbert  Alarm 
Clock  with  years  of  splendid  service  is 
priced  as  low  as  $1.50 

If  not  sold  by  your  dealer,  write  us 

William  L.  Gilbert  Clock  Co. 

Winsted,  Conn. 
"Makers  of  good  clocks  since  1807" 


©1922   Willian    L   Gilbert  Clock  Co. 


Clitis 


THE   SPICE   OF   LIFE 

Continued 


The  Changing  Scene. — He  used  to  walk 
in  the  moonlight  with  one  arm  full.  Now 
he  walks  the  floor  with  both  arms  full. — 
The  Malteaser. 


Matter  of  Taste. — She — "  What  color 
is  best  for  a  bride?" 

He — "I  prefer  a  white  one,  myself." — - 
The  Boys'  Magazine 


Star-tling! — Biggs — "Her  teeth  are  like 
the  stars." 

Jiggs— "Why?" 

Biggs — "They  come  out  every  night." — 
The  Boys'  Magazine. 


The  Test  of  the  Egg.— She— "He  al- 
ways was  a  bad  egg,  but  nobody  seemed 
to  notice  it  while  he  was  rich." 

He — "Yes,  he  was  all  right  until  he  was 
broke  V— London  Mail. 


This  Looks  Serious. — Judge — "  What's 
this  man  charged  with,  officer?" 

Cop— "Careless  walkin',  yer  honor.  He 
bumped  into  a  truck  and  bent  both  fenders 
and  the  radiator." — The  American  Legion 
Weekly, 


It  Helps. — "  In  time  of  trial,"  said  the 
preacher,  "what  brings  us  the  greatest 
comfort?" 

"An  acquittal,"  responded  a  person  who 
should  never  have  been  admitted. — Stan- 
ford  Chaparral. 


To  Be  Improved? — "  I  wonder  if.  it's 
true  that  good  Americans,  when  they  die, 
go  to  Paris?" 

"One  can  not  tell;  but  I  think  it  very 
probable  that  bad  Parisians,  when  they  die, 
go  to  America!" — London  Mail. 


Saving  Him  Pain. — Boy  to  His  Dad — 

"Dad,  can  you  sign  your  name  with  your 

eves  shut?" 

'  His  Dad— "Certainly." 

Boy — "Well,  then,  shut  your  eyes  and 

sign  my  report  card." — The  Boys'  Magazm, . 


The  Distracted  Captain. — Lieut.  Tale 
— "They  say  Captain  Jinks  was  very  calm 
and  collected  after  his  accident  this 
morning." 

Col.  Spin — "Yes,  yes,  quite  calm- 
he's  still  being  collected,  however." — Sun 
Dodger. 


Fully  Informed.  — The  Boss— "I'm 
afraid  you  are  not  qualified  for  the  position; 
you  don't  know  anything  about  my  busi- 
ness." 

Applicant — "Don't  I,  tho!  I  am  en- 
gaged to  your  stenographer." — Boston 
Transcript. 


Quiet,  So  to  Speak.—"  Still  as  a  statue 
she  sat  .  .  .  and  on  either  side  of  her,  yet 
more,  still,  stood  two  of  the  stately  women 
who  were  her  attendants." — Sir  Rideb 
Haggakd  in  "She  and  Allan." 

We.   gather    they   didn't  move  much. 
London  Opinion. 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY    CHAIR 


In  thi;)  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  Hie 
current  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalla  New 
Standard  Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  thai  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"R.  H.  W.."  Chicago,  111. — "Are  there  two 
correct  forms  of  spelling  accessory?  1  understand 
that  'ary'  is  correct  when  used  to  mean  a  mechan- 
ical accessory,  and  'ory'  when  used  to  mean  a 
human  accessory." 

Yes.  Ktymologically,  accessary  seems  to  be  the 
proper  substantive  form  to  represent  the  person, 
but  in  all  cases  it  is  practically  interchangeable 
with  accessory,  adjective  and  noun,  and  the  latter 
now  seems  to  be  rapidly  supplanting  it  in  both  com- 
mon and  legal  usage. 

"G.  C.  A.,"  Covington,  Oa.- — "Kindly  discuss 
at  some  length  the  question  of  who  discovered 
anesthesia." 

In  ancient  writers  there  are  notices  of  insensi- 
bility to  pain  obtained  by  means  of  Indian  hemp 
(Cannabis  Indica),  either  inhaled  or  taken  Into  the 
stomach.  The  Chinese,  more  than  1,500  years 
ago,  used  a  preparation  of  hemp,  or  ma-yo,  i<> 
annul  pain.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  used 
mandragora  for  a  similar  purpose  (poiein  anais- 
thesian),  and  as  late  as  the  13th  century,  the  vapor 
from  a  sponge  filled  with  mandragora.  opium,  and 
other  sedatives  was  used.  Bulleyn,  an  English 
author  (1579),  mentions  the  possibility  of  putting 
patients  into  "a  trance  or  a  deepe  terrible  dreame" 
by  its  use.  John  Baptista  Porta,  of  Naples,  in 
his  work  on  Natural  Magic  (1597),  speaks  of  a 
quintessence  extracted  from  medicines  by  somni- 
ferous menstrua.  This  was  kept  in  leaden  vessels, 
perfectly  closed,  lest  the  aura  should  escape,  for 
the  medicine  would  vanish  away.  "When  it  is 
used,  the  cover  being  removed,  it  is  applied  to 
the  nostrils  of  the  sleeper,  who  draws  in  the  most 
6ubtle  power  of  the  vapor  by  smelling,  and  so 
blocks  up  the  fortress  of  the  senses,  that  he  is 
plunged  into  the  most  profound  sleep,  and  can 
not  be  roused  without  the  greatest  effort.  .  .  . 
These  things  are  plain  to  the  skilful  physician, 
but  unintelligible  to  the  wicked." 

Nitrous  oxid  gas  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Priest  Icy 
In  1776.  The  use  of  this  gas  as  an  anesl  hel  ic  was 
recommended  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  in  1800, 
and  was  begun,  as  stated  above,  in  the  United 
States  by  Dr.  "Wells  in  1844.  The  discovery  that 
by  inhaling  ether  the  patient  is  rendered  un- 
conscious of  pain  was  made  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson 
of  Boston,  while  Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Morton  first  intro- 
duced it  into  dental  practise  in  1846. 

In  1784,  Dr.  Moore,  of  London,  used  compres- 
sion on  the  nerves  of  a  limb  requiring  amputation, 
but  this  method  was  in  itself  productive  of  much 
pain.  In  1800,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  experi- 
menting with  the  nitrous  oxid  or  laughing  gas, 
suggested  its  usefulness  as  an  anesthetic;  and  in 
1828,  Dr.  Hickman  suggested  carbonic  acid  gas. 
As  early  as  1795,  Dr.  Pearson  had  used  the  vapor 
of  sulfuric  ether  for  the  relief  of  spasmodic 
affections  of  the  respiration.  The  fact  that 
sulfuric  ether  could  produce  insensibility  was 
shown  by  the  American  physicians,  Godwin 
(1822),  Mitchell  (1832),  Jackson  (1833),Wood  and 
Bache  (1834);  but  it  was  first  used  as  a  general 
anesthetic  by  Dr.  Crawford  W.  Long,  of  .Jefferson, 
Ga.,  March  30,  1842,  and  to  prevent  pain,  as  al- 
ready stated  above,  by  Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Morton,  a 
dentist  of  Boston.  The  news  of  his  success 
reached  England,  December  17,  1846;  on  the 
19th.  Mr.  Robinson,  a  dentist,  and  Mr.  Liston, 
the  eminent  surgeon,  operated  on  patients  ren- 
dered insensiblo  by  the  inhalation  of  sulfuric  ether. 
This  material  was  extensively  used   for  a  year. 

Chloroform  was  discovered  by  Soubeiran  and 
Guthrie  in  1831,  and  independently  by  Liebig  in 
1832.  It  was  first  applied  as  an  anesthetic  by 
Jacob  Bell  or"  London  in  February,  1847,  and  Dr. 
J.  Y.  Simpson  of  Edinburgh  in  November,  1847. 
In  England  it  was  administered  in  an  operation 
by  Dr.  James  Robinson  on  December  1  I,  1848. 

Freezing  mixtures  have  been  employed  to  pro- 
duce local  anesthesia ;  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  or 
cooled  air,  or  a  finely  divided  spray  of  ether, 
being  thrown  on  the  part.  In  dentistry,  the  inha- 
lation of  nitrous  oxid  was  widely  used,  but  since 
1884,  cocaine,  an  alkaloid  of  coca,  has  been  found 
efficient  as  a  local  anesthetic,  without  harmful  re- 
sults, and  recently  novocainc  was  introduced  and 
proved  effective. 


Where  Use  Approaches  Abuse 

A  big  butt  log  is  coming  in  merrily  at  the  end  of 
the  logging  line.  Suddenly  it  swerves  and  brings 
up,  bangl  against  a  stump  or  tree. 

Something  has  got  to  give. 

If  the  wire  rope  doesn't  stretch,  it  will  break.  If  it  stretches 
and  stays  stretched,  chances  are  it  will  break  next  time.  If 
it  stretches  and  returns  to  its  original  shape,  it  will  still  be 
good  for  many  another  racking  strain. 

\  ellow  Strand  Wire  Rope,  by  its  very  nature,  is  supreme 
in  withstanding  unusual  stresses.  The  steel  wire  is  especially 
drawn  to  our  own  specifications.  Powerful  machines,  designed 
and  built  by  us,  make  this  superior  wire  into  superior  rope. 

One  strand  is  painted  yellow  to  distinguish  it  in  appear- 
ance, as  it  distinguishes  itself  in  performance,  from  all 
ordinary  wire  ropes. 

For  economy  and  real  wire  rope  satisfaction,  you  will  do 
well  to  specify  "Yellow  Strand." 

This  company  also  makes  all  standard  grades  of  wire  rope 
for  all  purposes. 

BRODERICK  &  BASCOM  ROPE  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS 


Branches:   New  York  and  Seattle 


Factories:   St.  Louis  and  Seattle 


Basline  Autowlinc  and  Powcrstecl  Autowlock,  two 
indispensable  automobile  accessories  made  of  Yellow- 
Strand  Wire  Rope,  have  strondy  entrenched  them- 
selves   in   the   hearts  of  motorists    the   nation   over. 

YEIXOW 

STRAND 

WIRE    ROPE 


E-'O? 
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%  GREATER  RESPONSIBILITY 

A  druggist  was  compounding  a  prescription.  With  scrupulous  care 
he  reviewed  the  formula  and  measured  the  necessary  ingredients.  Each 
step  in  the  process  was  taken  with  the  utmost  caution  and  deliberation. 

At  last  his  assistant,  a  younger  man,  became  impatient  and  exclaimed,  "J 
don't  see  how  you  can  make  any  money  when  you  take  so  much  time  with 
one  prescription." 

Pausing  in  his  work,  the  elder  man  made  answer,  "My  friend,  I  hold 

myself  responsible  to  the  man  or  woman  who  uses  this  prescription.  And  J 

regard  this  responsibility  as  greater  than  any  thought  of  profit.  If  you 
hope  to  gain  honor  in  this  profession  you  must  do  likewise." 


It  is  true  that  every  merchant  who  offers 
his  wares  for  public  consumption  incurs 
a  definite  responsibility.  It  is  also  true, 
that  this  responsibility  varies  in  degree, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  business. 

For  example:  If  the  manufacturer  of 
ordinary  commercial  goods  produces  a 
shoddy  article,  the  customer  who  buys  it 
loses  only  in  pocket.  This  merchant's 
responsibility    is    primarily    commercial. 

But  the  manufacturer  of  products  which 
affect  the  public  health,  pharmaceutical 
products  for  instance,  assumes  a  far 
greater  responsibility.  For  if  his  goods 
are  not  absolutely  dependable  they  may 
do  to  the  unsuspecting  user  a  serious 
injury. 

It  is  important  that  you  should  think 
of  these  things  whenever  you  buy  such 
household   articles   as   epsom  salt,   castor 


oil,  sugar  of  milk,  etc.  You  should  have 
positive  assurance  that  the  manufacturer 
of  such  products  appreciates  and  accepts 
the  responsibility  that  he  owes  to  you. 

The  professional  druggist  will  tell  you 
that  Squibb  HOUSEHOLD  PRODUCTS 
are  as  pure  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them. 
He  will  sell  you  any  Squibb  product  with 
implicit  confidence  in  its  efficacy. 

There  is  a  reason  for  this.  It  is  that 
the  House  of  Squibb  accepts  the  responsi- 
bility of  its  business.  Its  laboratories  are 
constantly  perfecting  better  methods  of 
manufacture.  The  Squibb  label  is  a  guar- 
antee of  uniformity,  purity  and  efficacy. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  HOUSEHOLD 
PRODUCTS  described  below.  You  should 
be  equally  familiar  with  the  quality  that 
is  guaranteed  by  the  name  Squibb. 


Squibb's  Cod  Liver   Oil — selected   finest  Norwegian;    cold 
pressed;  pure  in  taste.     Rich  in  vitamine. 

Squibb's    Castor    Oil — specially    refined,    bland    in    taste; 
dependable. 

Squibb's    Epsom    Salt — free    from    impurities.      Preferred 
also  for  taste. 

Squibb's   Stearate   of  Zinc — a   soft   and   protective  powder 
of  highest  purity. 

Squibb's    Sugar   of   Milk — specially   refined    for   preparing 
infants'  food.     Quickly  soluble.     In  sealed  tins. 

Squibb's  Olive  Oil — selected  oil  from  Southern 
France.  Absolutely  pure.  (Sold  only  through 
druggists.) 

Squibb's  Pure  Spices — specially 
selected  by  laboratory  tests  for 
their  full  strength  and  flavor. 
(Sold   only  through   druggists.) 


Squibb's  Magnesia  Dental  Cream — made  from  Squibb's 
Milk  of  Magnesia.  Contains  no  soap  or  other  detrimental 
substance.     Corrects  mouth  acidity. 

Squibb's  Talcum  Powder — a  delightfully  soft  and  soothing 
powder.     Boudoir,  Carnation,  Violet  and  Unscented. 

Squibb's  Cold  Cream — an  exquisite  preparation  of  correct 
composition  for  the  care  of  the  skin. 

Squibb's  Bicarbonate  of  Soda — exceedingly  pure,  there- 
fore without  bitter  taste. 

Squibb's  Sodium  Phosphate — a  spe- 
cially purified  product,  free  from 
arsenic,  therefore  safe. 

Squibb's  Boric  Acid — pure  and  per- 
fectly soluble.  Soft  powder  for  dust- 
ing;  granular  form  for  solutions. 


Sold  by  reliable  druggists  everywhere,  in  original  sealed  packages. 
"The  Priceless  Ingredient"  of  every  product  is  the  honor  and  integrity  of  its  maker. 

Sqijibb 


General  Offices:    80  Beekman  Street.  New  York  City 
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Laboratories:  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.;  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 
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"He  Deposits  $500  a  Month!" 


"QEE  that  man  at  the  Receiving 
O  Teller's  window  ?  That's  Billy 
King,  ^iles  Manager  for  the  Browning 
Company.  First  of  every  month  he  comes 
in  and  deposits  $500.  I've  been  watch- 
ing Billy  for  a  long  time  —  take  almost 
as  much  interest  in  him  as  I  do  in  my 
own  boy. 

"Three  years  ago  he  started  in  at 
Browning's  as  a  clerk  at  $15  a  week. 
Married,  had  one  child,  couldn't  save 
a  cent.  One  day  he  came  in  here  desperate 
— wanted  to  borrow  a  hundred  dollars 
— wife  was  sick. 

"I  said,  'Billy,  I'm  going  to  give  you 
something  worth  more  than  a  loan  — 
some  good  advice — and  if  you'll  follow 
it  I'll  let  you  have  the  hundred,  too. 
You  don't  want  to  be  a  $15  clerk  all 
your  life,  do  you?'  Of  course  he  didn't. 
'Well,'  I  said,  'there's  a  way  to  climb 
out  of  your  job  to  something  better. 
Take  up  a  course  with  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools  in  the  work  you 
like  best  and  want  to  advance  in,  and 
put    in    some   of    your    evenings   getting 


special  training.  The  Schools  will  do 
wonders  for  you,  I  know; — we've  got 
several  I.  C.  S.  bovs  right  here  in  the 
bank.' 

"That  night  Billy  wrote  to  Scranton 
and  a  few  days  later  he  had  started  a 
course  in  Salesmanship.  It  had  a  fascina- 
tion for  him  and  in  a  little  while  he 
got.  his  chance  on  the  city  sales  force. 
Why,  in  three  months  he  had  doubled 
his  salary!  Next  thing  I  knew  he  was 
put  in  charge  of  a  branch  office  up  state. 

"Then  he  took  the  I.  C.  S.  course  in 
Business  Management.  Well,  he  made 
such  a  record  up  there  that  a  few  months 
ago  they  brought  him  back  and  made  him 
Sales  Manager — on  salary  and  commis- 
sion. He's  making  real  money  now. 
Owns  his  own  home,  has  bought  some- 
good  securities,  and  he's  a  regular  at 
that  window  every  month.  It  just  shows 
what  a  man  can  do  in  a  little  spare  time." 

EAIPLOYERS  are  begging  for  men 
with  ambition,  men  who  realh  want 
to  get  ahead  in  the  world  and  arc  willing 


to   prove   it   by    training   themselves   in 
spare  time  to  do  some  one  thing  well. 

Every  mail  brings  letters  from  some 
of  the  two  million  students  of  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools 
telling  of  advancements  and  increased 
salaries  won  through  spare-time  study. 
These  advancements  are  not  only  in 
technical  subjects  such  as  Electrical, 
Mechanical  and  Civil  Engineering, 
Architecture,  Chemistry,  etc.,  but  also 
in  every  branch  of  business: — Salesman- 
ship, Advertising,  Bookkeeping,  Account- 
ing, Business  Management,  etc. 

Remember  that  the  I.  C.  S.  has  en- 
rolled more  students  in  its  technical  and 
business  courses  than  any  other  school 
in  the  world. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  you  should 
stand  still  and  let  others  climb  over  you 
when  you  have  the  same  chance  they 
have?  Surely  the  least  you  can  do  is 
to  find  out  just  what  there  is  in  this 
proposition  for  you.  Here  is  all  we 
ask:  Without  cost,  without  obligating 
yourself  in  any  way,  simply  mark  and 
mail  this  coupon. 


TEAR   OUT    HERE 


INTERNATIONAL    CORRESPONDENCE    SCHOOLS 


BOX  481)8-1? 

Without   cost  or  obligation, 

tion  about  the  subject   befort 
the  list  below: 

□  Business  Management 

□  Salesmanship 

□  Advertising 

□  Business  Correspondent 

□  illustrating 

□  Bookkeeping 

□  Higher  Accounting 

□  Stenography 

□  Traffic  Management 

□  Civil  Service 

□  Railway  Mail  Clerk 

□  Good  English 

□  Better  LeMers 

□  French 

□  Spanish 

□  Banking 

□  Hi  'h  School  Subjects 


ScBAN'TON,  Pa. 

please   send  me  full   informa- 
which  I  have  marked  an  X  in 

□Electrical  Engineering 

□  Mechanical  Engineering 

□  Civil  Engineering 

□  Steam  Engineering 

□  Drafting 

□  Architecture 

□  Surveying  and  Mapping 

□  Contractor  aril  Builder 

□  Plumbing  and  Heatiri-: 

□  Machine  Shop  Practice 

□  Toolmaker 

□  Chemistry 

□  Mine  Foreman 

□  Automobiles 

□  Airplane  Engines 

□  Wireless 

□  Pharmacy 


Name. 


St  reel. 
Address 


City- 


Occupation 

Persons  residing   In  Canada  should  send   this  coupon   (»  the 

International    Correspondent     Schools    Canadian,    Limited. 

Monti  "it.    C'UKida. 
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3fe  tl)t0  offer  too  gooti  to  be  true  ? 

Is  it   possible   that  we  are  offering  a   value   too  great   to  be  credible  ? 
Do  people  shy  at   the  thought  of  getting   too  much  for  their  money  ? 


WE  recently  mailed  several 
thousand  circulars  to  book- 
lovers.  We  described  and 
pictured  these  thirty  volumes  of  the 
Little  Leather  Library  honestly,  sin- 
cerely, accurately.  But  we  received 
relatively  few  orders. 

Then  we  mailed  several  more  thou- 
sand circulars  to  booklovers,  this  time 
enclosing  a  sample  cover  of  one  of  the 
volumes  illustrated  above.  Orders 
came  in  by  the  hundred!  The  reason, 
we  believe,  is  that  most  people  can  not 
believe  we  can  really  offer  so  great  a 
value  unless  they  see  a  sample! 

In  this  advertisement,  naturally,  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  show  you  a 
sample  volume.  The  best  we  can  do  is 
to  describe  and  picture  the  books  in 
the  limited  space  of  this  page.  We  de- 
pend on  your  faith  in  the  statements 
made  by  the  advertisements  appearing 
in  Literary  Digest;  and  we  are  hoping 
you  will  believe  what  we  say,  instead  of 
thinking  this  offer  is  "too  good  to  be 
true." 

What  this  offer  is 

Here  then  is  our  offer.  The  illustra- 
tion above  shows  thirty  of  the  world's 
greatest  masterpieces  of  literature. 
These  include  the  finest  works  of  such 
immortal  authors  as  Shakespeare,  Kip- 
ling, Stevenson,  Emerson,  Poe,  Cole- 
ridge, Burns,  Omar  Khayyam,  Macau- 
lax-,  Lincoln,  Washington,  Oscar 
Wilde,  Gilbert,  Longfellow,  Drummond, 
Conan  Doyle,  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
Thoreau,  Tennyson,  Browning,  and 
others.  These  are  books  which  no  one 
i  ares  to  confess  he  has  not  read    and 


re-read;    hooks   which    hear    reading    a 
score  of  times. 

Lath  of  these  volumes  is  complete — 
t  his  is  not  that  abomination,  a  collection 
of  extracts;  the  paper  is  a  high-grade 
white  wove  antique,  equal  to  that  used 
in  books  selling  at  $1.50  to  $2.00;  the 
type  is  clear  and  easy  to  read;  the 
binding  is  a  beautiful  limp  material, 
tinted  in  antique  copper  and  green, 
and  so  handsomely  embossed  as  to 
give  it  the  appearance  of  hand  tooled 
leather. 

And,  though  each  of  these  volumes  is 
complete,  (the  entire  set  contains  over 
3,000  pages)  a  volume  can  be  carried 
conveniently  wherever  you  go.  in  your 
pocket  or  purse;  several  can  be  placed 
in  your  handbag  or  grip;  or  the  entire 
thirty  can  be  placed  on  your  library 
table  "without  cluttering  it  up"  as  one 
purchaser  expressed  it. 

What  about   the  price  ? 

Producing  such  fine  books  is,  in 
itself,  no  great  achievement.  But  the 
aim  of  this  enterprise  has  been  to  pro- 
duce them  at  a  price  that  anyone  in  the 
whole  land  could  afford;  the  only  way 
we  could  do  this  was  to  manufacture 
them  in  quantities  of  nearly  a  million 
at  a  time — to  firing  the  price  down 
through  "quantity  production."  And 
we  relied  for  our  sales  on  our  faith  that 
Americans  would  rather  read  classics 
than  trash.  What  happened?  OVER 
TEN  MILLION  of 
these  volumes  have 
already  been  pur- 
chased by  people  in 
every  walk  of  life. 


Yet  we  know,  from  our  daily  mail, 
that  many  thousands  of  people  still 
cannot  believe  we  can  sell  30  such 
volumes  for  $2.98  (plus  postage).  We 
do  not  know  how  to  combat  this 
skepticism.  All  we  can  say  is:  send  for 
these  30  volumes;  if  you  are  not  satis- 
tied,  return  them  at  any  time  within  a 
month  and  you  will  not  he  out  one 
penny.  Of  the  thousands  of  Literary 
Digest  readers  who  purchased  this 
set  when  we  advertised  it  in  previ- 
ous issues  not  one  in  a  hundred  ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction  for  any  reason 
whatever. 


Send   No   Money 

No  description,  no  illustration,  can 
do  these  30  volumes  justice.  You  must 
see  them.  We  should  like  to  send  every 
reader  a  sample,  but  frankly  our  profit 
is  so  small  we  cannot  afford  it.  We  offer, 
instead,  to  send  the  entire  set  on  trial. 
Simply  mail  the  coupon  or  a  letter; 
when  the  set  arrives,  pay  the  postman 
$2.98  plus  postage;  then  examine  the 
books.  As  stated  above,  your  money 
will  be  returned  at  any  time  within  30 
days  for  any  reason,  or  for  NO  reason, 
if  you  request  it.  Mail  the  coupon  or  a 
lrtter  NOW  while  this  page  is  before 
you.  or  you  may  forget. 


Little  Leather  Library  Corp'n 

Dept.  263.  354  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 


Many  people  who  have  been  asked  to  u;ue>-  the  value  of  these 

books  have  estimated,  before  we  told  them  the  price,  that 
they  are  worth  from  $50  to  $100  for  the  complete  set. 
These  records  are  on  file  for  inspection  of  any  one  interested. 


Little  Leather   Library  Corp'n,   Dept.   263 
354  Fourth  Avenue,   New  York 

Please  Bend  me  t  he  set  of  .!<>  \  olumes  oi  i  be  I  v  Luxe  dition  of  the 
Little  Leather  Library.  It  is  understood  that  the  price  oi  these 
30  volumes  is  ONLY  $2.08  plus  postage,  which  I  will  pay  the  i»>st- 
man  when  the  set  arrives.  But  if  I  am  not  satisfied,  aftei  examin- 
ing tluni.  1  will  mail  the  books  beck  it  youi  expense  wit  Inn  30 
days,  and  you  are  to  refund  my  monej  at  once  I*  i-  unders 
there  is  no  further  payment  or  obltgati 


Name 

Addrea 

City 
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In  just  IS  minutes  both  of  you  can 
grow  a  little  more  interesting  to  each 
other  every  dayy  In  the  Free  Book 
offered  below    Dr.    Eliot   tells   how. 


Which  couple  will  be  the  happier 

five  years  from  now? 


TWO  young  couples  start 
out  in  life  together.  After 
a  few  years  one  husband  and 
wife  settle  into  the  dull  routine 
of  a  commonplace  marriage. 
They  have  no  real  conversa- 
tion; no  new  interests.  They 
are  merely  drab,  commonplace 
people,  neither  interesting  to 
themselves  nor  to  others. 
The  other  husband  and  wife 
learn  the  secret  of  eternal 
youth.  They  are  constantly 
acquiring  fresh,  new  interests. 
Their  evenings  are  a  delight 
to  themselves  when  they  are 
alone;  and  their  company  is 
eagerly  sought  by  their  friends. 
What  makes  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  families?  Na- 
tive ability?  Social  experience? 
Not  necessarily. 

The    Secret    of    15    Minutes 
a  Day 

The  first  man  and  his  wife 
make  no  effort  to  add  to  mental 
stores,  they  become  dull  be- 
cause they  cease  to  grow.  The 
other  two  master  the  secret  of 
investing  a  few  minutes  a  day 
in  themselves.  They  do  not 
drift  apart;  they  are  held  to- 
gether by  a  common  interest  in 
the    few    great    books    of    the 


world  -  biographies,  histories, 
novels,  dramas,  poems,  books  of 
science  and  travel,  philosophy 
and  religion— that  picture  the 
progress  of  civilization. 

DR.  ELIOT'S 

FIVE-FOOT  SHELF 

OF  BOOKS 

The  Fascinating  Path  to  a  Liberal  Education 

How  can  one  learn  this  secret?  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  from  his  lifetime 
of  reading,  study  and  teaching,  forty 
years  of  it  as  president  of  Harvard 
University,  has  answered  that  ques- 
tion in  a  free  64-page  booklet  that 
you  may  have  for  the  asking.  In  it 
are  described  the  contents,  plan,  and 
purpose  of  Dr.  Eliot's  Five-Foot 
Shelf  of  Eooks. 

Every  well  -  informed  man 
and  woman  should  at  least 
know   something    about 
this  famous  library. 

The   free  book  tells 
about  it — how  Dr. 
Eliot  has  put  into 

Send    for    this 
FREE  booklet 
which   gives   Dr.   Eliot's 
own  plan  of  reading 


his  Five-Foot  Shelf  "the  essentials  of 
a  liberal  education";  how  he  has  so 
arranged  it  that  even  "fifteen  min- 
utes a  day"  are  enough;  how  in  pleas- 
ant moments  of  spare  time,  by  using 
the  reading  courses  Dr.  Eliot  has 
provided  for  you,  you  can  get  the 
knowledge  of  literature  and  life,  the 
culture,  the  broad  viewpoint  that 
every  university  strives  to  give. 

"For  me,"  wrote  one  person  who 
had  sent  in  the  coupon,  "your  little 
free  book  meant  a  big  step  forward, 
and  it  showed  me  besides  the  way  to 
a  vast  new  world  of  pleasure.'' 

Every  reader  of  the  Literary  Digest 
is  invited  to  have  a  copy  of  this  hand- 
some and  entertaining  little  book. 
It  is  free,  will  be  sent  by  mail,  and 
involves  no  obligation  of  any  sort. 
Merely  clip  the  coupon  and  mail  it 
today. 

P.  F.  Collier  &  Son  Company 

Publishers  of  Good  Books  Since  18  75 

NEW  YORK 


HCJ     | 
I 


P  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  COMPANY 

416  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York 

Mail  me  the  Free  Book,  "Fifteen  Minutes  a 
Day,"  telling  about  the  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books 
and  containing  the  valuable  article  by  Dr.  Eliot 
on  what  and  how  to  read  for  a  liberal  education. 


Name 
I 


Address 


l,\  3-11-2J 
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Tr  |  Keeping  Fit  to 
J  Music  is  Fun 

i  4\ 


Free  Sample 

Record 

Proves  It 


Users  Filled  With 
New  Vigor  and  "Pep" 


Here  are  extracts  from  letters,  typical 
of  the  many  constantly  received  from 
"Daily  Dozen"  enthusiasts: 

"Music  a  Great  Aid" 

I  am  delighted  with  the  records  and 
they  solve  my  problem  of  exercise,  thus 
making  me  a  more  efficient  teacher.  The 
music  is  a  great  aid,"  writes  Mr.  Guy 
Eugene  Oliver,  of  Northwestern  College, 
Illinois, 

Enthusiastic 

I  just  want  to  add  my  word  of  enthu- 
siasm to  the  many  others  regarding  your 
wonderful  records.  They  have  filled  a 
lung  felt  want.  For  the  first  time  in 
months,  I  might  say  in  years,  I  can  relax 
at  night  and  sleep.  God  bless  Walter 
Camp  and  the  Health  Builders,  say  I." — 
Mabel  Curlew  Smith,  New  York. 

"So  Much  Fun" 

Mrs.  Mary  Bates,  of  Duluth,  Minn.. 
says,  "We  are  enjoying  the  exercises  very 
much.  It  is  so  much  more  fun  to  exercise 
to  music." 

Whole  Family  Delighted 

We  wish  to  express  our  satisfaction  and 
delight  with  our  sets  of  records  and  ex- 
ercises. Our  entire  family  of  eight,  in- 
cluding the  maid,  are  taking  them.  The 
children  are  fascinated  with  them  and 
bring  the  neighbor's  children  to  do  them. 
Mrs._  Charles  C.  Hickisch,  828  Vine  St., 
La  Crosse,  Wis. 

"Wonderful   Records" 

The  set  of  records  have  come.  I  never 
knew  that  exercises  could  be  made  so 
attractive.  The  Album  makes  the  whole 
a  most  beautiful  gift.  That  is  what  I  wish 
it  for — for  my  son.  I  am  certainly  going 
to  show  and  recommend  your  wonderful 
exercise  records  to  all  of  my  friends. — 
Kate  W.  Hudson,  jo_>  \Y.  California 
St.,  Pasadena,  Cain. 

"Took  Family  by  Storm" 

I  received  your  complete  set  of  records 
yesterday  and  was  delighted  with  them. 
They  took  the  whole  family  by  storm,  as 
it  were,  and  before  the  first  record  was 
played  the  second  time,  the  whole  family 
were  up  and  going  through  them  as  I  was. 
I  am  convinced  absolutely  that  your  system 
of  Health  Building  should  be  in  every 
household,  because  of  its  simplicity  and 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it  for  all 
members  of  the  family. — Walter  X.  Hvans. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Famous  "Daily  Dozen"  Now  On  Fascinating 
Phonograph    Records,   Is   Bringing    New    En- 
ergy,   Health    and    Vitality    to    Thousands — 
Both   Men   and   Women. 

By  Bruce  Gordon 


c 


(IMF.  on,  old  man — I'll  put  a  record 
on  the  machine  and  show  you  what 
bully  fun  it  is!"  urged  my  friend 
Jim  Smiley.  ''I  used  to  feel  just  as  'played- 
out'  as  you  do  now — after  a  hard  day — but 
not  any  more!  Come  on,  I'll  cure  your  head- 
ache, too!''  he  promised. 

I  was  spending  the  night  at  Jim's  house. 
We  had  a  little  talk,  before  turning  in,  and  I 
confessed  to  feeling  exhausted  and  rotten. 
He  had  selected  a  record  and  was  already 
putting  it  on  the  phonograph,  so  I  agreed 
to  try  his  keeping  Tit  exercises — just  to  please 
him. 

After  setting  up  some  large  charts  that 
showed  by  actual  photographs,  the  exact  move- 
ments to  make,  Jim  started  the  machine. 
After  a  few  words  of  explanation  by  a  voice, 
speaking  from  the  record,  a 
lively  tunc  started,  and  then 
the  voice  began  giving  the 
commands.  I  watched  Jim 
and  did  just  as  he  did.  Almost 
at  once  I  began  to  feel  ex- 
hilarated— the  way  you  feel 
when  the  jazz  band  starts. 
We  did  one  exercise  after 
another  in  this  way  until 
we  had  gone  through  Walter 
Camp's  whole  famous  "Daily 
Dozen" — the  exercises  this 
great  Vale  coach  and  athletic 
authority  devised  during  the 
war  to  keep  the  Army  and 
Navy,  the  Cabinet  and  other 
officials,   lit  and  energetic  for  their  work. 

It  took  only  about  ten  minutes,  and  I  had  to 
agree  with  Jim  that  it  was  bully  good  fun.  Besides, 
1  suddenly  discovered  that  my  headache  had  in- 
deed vanished  entirely. 

To  make  a  long  story  >hort,  1  too  became  a 
"Daily  Dozen"  enthusiast.  Every  morning  now, 
for  the  pa-t  three  months,  I  have  sprung  out  of 
bed  with  real  anticipation  of  the  ten  minutes  fun 
with  lite  phonograph  that  is  making  me  fed  better, 
cat  better,  sleep  better,  yes.  and  work  better  than 
1  ever  did  before.  1  used  to  think  like  many  other 
"indoor  men,"  that  I  didn't  like  to  exercise.  That 
was  before  I  experienced  the  effects  of  the  "new 
principle  of  exercise"  that  is  embodied  in  the  Health 
Builder  System  —using  the  famous  "Daily  Dozen" 
— set  to  music     with  Mr.  Camp's  special  permission. 


If  Your  "Torso"  Is  Fit  So  Are  You 

1  have  found  that  men  and  women  can  keep 
themselves  lit  with  only  ten  minutes  a  day — but 
the  place  where  tiny  must  look  after  themselves 
is  in  the  torso  or  trunk  muscles. 

Americans  have  lost  sight  of  this  tact — to  their 
cost.  Keeping  lit  is  not  .1  matter  of  long  tiresome 
exercises  with  dumbbells  and  gymnasium  ap- 
paratus, or  of  strenuous  outdoor  games.     It    is 


Sample  Record 
and  Chart 

FREE 


simply  a  matter  of  keeping  the  muscles  of  the 
"torso"  in  perfect  condition.  If  your  "torso'' 
is  fit,  50  arc  you! 

People  fail  to  realize  that  the  true  seat  of  the 
vital  forces  is  in  the  abdomen — not  the  brain. 
This  great  secret  of  health  and  energy  is  still  known 
and  practised  in  the  Orient — in  India  and  China — 
where  the  "" throne  of  life"  if  rightly  regarded  to 
be  in  the  solar-plexus — i^  the  trunk.  The  "Daily 
Dozen"  exerci-es  are  scientifically  devised  to  keep 
this  vital  spot  in  splendid  muscular  condition — 
and  the  whole  body  and  mind  get  the  benefit. 

10  Minutes  Fun  Is  All  You  Need 

Walter  Camp'^  "Daily  Dozen,"  set  to  specially 
selected  music  on  phonograph  records  become  the 
ideal,  effortless  exercise — and  every  time  you  swing 
through  these  enjoyable  movements  you  can  be 
sure  that  your  body  and  mind  are  being  kept  fit 
in  the  most  efficient  and  effective- 
way  ever  devised!  And  it  tako 
onlv  10  minutes  a  dav. 


TRY  IT  FREE 

See  for  yourself — Without  a 
dollar  of  expense — how  the 
"Daily  Dozer."  with  music- 
will  build  up  YOUR  health. 
>trength  and  nerves.  We  wiil 
send  you,  absolutely  free,  a 
record  iplayable  on  any  disc 
phonograph — containing  two  of 
the   "Daily  Dozen"  movements. 

There  is  no  obligation.  This 
record  is  sent  FREE — and  it 
is  yours  To  KEEP.     After 

have   tried   it  we    feel  sure 
will  want  the-    other    records   and  we  will  tell  you 
how  you  may  easily  own  them  all.     But  you  arc 
to  be  the  sole  judge.      When  you  send  the  coupon 
— or  a  letter  will  do  if  you  prefer-  -enclose  twenty 
u\e  cents  in  money  or  stamps.     This  pays  only  for 
the  postage  and  packing — the  record  and  chart  arc 
free      Send   for  them  NOW.     HEALTH    BUILD 
F.KS,  Dept.   o.;.  Oyster  Bay.  X.  V. 

FREE  RECORD  COUPON 


HEALTH  BUILDERS 

Dept.  93,  Oyster  Bay.  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  free  sample   "Health  Builder" 
record,  giving  two  of  Walter  Camp's 
Dozen"  exercises;   dso     f 

photographs    and    simple    directions    for    doing 
exercises.      I  en<  lose  a  quarter  (.or 
for  postage,  packing,  etc.      This  does  not  ol 
in  any   way  and  the   sample  record  and  cl 

• 

Address 

City.  State  . 


(j 
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LITTLE  ESSAYS  OF 
LOVE  AND  VIRTUE 

By  Havelock  Ellis 

.  1  uthor  of  "Stuc  ii   Psychology  of  Sex," 

"Ma:,         IWi  man,"  etc. 

A  frank  exposition  of  the  modern  re- 
lationship of  the  sexes. 


Just  Published,  $1.50 
(Postage  10i 

GEORGE    H.    DORAN    COMPANY 


DORAN 
BOOKS 


244  Madison  Avenue 


New  York 


NEW  $2  MYSTERY  NOVEL  FOR  15c 

You  Must  Not  Fail  to  Read  "The  Dark  Mirror," 

by  Louis  Joseph  Vance — The  Best 

Story  Published  in  Years 

You  cun  see  right  through  the  plot  of  most 
storks  but  "The  Dark  Mirror"  will  baffle  you; 
it  will  hold  you  spellbound  from  start  to  finish 
and  keep  you  guessing^  This  new  story  is  by  one  of 
the  most  popular  authors,  is  original,  thrilling, 
satisfying;  one  of  the  most  exciting  and  most  dis- 
cussed of  the  new  "best-sellers" — sells  for  $2  in 
book  form.  The  Pathfinder,  in  accord  with  its 
policy  of  giving  the  best  in  everything,  will  publish 
this  great  story  as  a  serial  starting  March  25. 
You  can  secure  this  complete  novel  by  sending 
only  15  cents  for  the  Pathfinder  13  weeks.  The 
Pathfinder  is  the  great  illustrated  home  weekly 
from  the  nation's  capital.  It  costs  the  editor  a 
lot  of  money  to  do  this  but  he  says  it  pays  to  invest 
in  new  friends.  Send  15  cents  at  once  and  receive 
the  magazine  13  weeks,  with  this  serial  and  many 
other  fine  stories  and  features  included.  Address 
Pathfinder,  190  Langdon  Sta.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

,  STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become  a  lawyer.  Legally 
trained  men  win  high  position* 
and  big  auccces  in  business 
and  public  life. Greater  oppor- 
tunities now  than  ever  before. 
Be  independent— be  a  leader. 
Lawyers  earn 
$3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 
7e  guide  yon  Btep  by  step.  You  can  train  at  home 
duringsparetime.  Letus  send  you  recorda  and  letters 
from  L&Salle  students  admitted  to  the  bar  in  various 
Btates.  Money  refunded  according  to  our  Guarantee 
—  Bond  if  dissatisfied.  Degree  of  IX.  B.  conferred. 
Thousands  of  successful  students  enrolled.  Low  coat,  easy  terms. 
We  furnish  all  text  material,  including,  fourteen-volume  Law 
Library.  Get  our  valuable  120-page  "Law  Guide"  and  "Evidence" 
books  FREE.  Send  for  them-NOW. 
LaSalle  Extension  University,      Ocpl, .  352-LA  Chicago 


Wanted:  Railway  Mail  Clerks,  $1 35  to  $1 95  a  Month 

U.  S.  Government  needs  many.  Men — boysover  17.  WRITE  IM- 
MEDIATE LY  for  free  list  of  Government  positions  ii<' v.  obtainable 


FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE  Orj  > 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Earn  More  Money 


WRITE  |        open  fur  trail 

iiicd  in  Auto  business.  Learn  all  branches  in  few 
wceka  in  Detroit-Auto  center.  Factory  endorsed 
School.  r'Htt  catalog  gives  a!L  details  antl  pn  ' 
of  success.  Every  course  guaranteed  or  jour  munaj 
back.     >  v.     Postcard  will  do. 

MICHIGAN  STATE  AUTO  SCHOOL 

I     odwaxd  Avc. 
P-  troit       ...      -      Michigan 


SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

A  coarse  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form, 

|  structure,  and  writing  of  the  Short-Story  taught  by 

I  lit.  J.  Ileri?  FsenwHn,  for  years Kdllorof  Lipploeott'g. 

150-page  catalogue  free. '    Please  address 

THE  111)11;  COUUKSFONDKMK  SCHOOL 

rir.  fcacowcia    DepU  71  Springfield,  Salt. 

STANDARD      DICTIONARY     superiority    quickly 
3  p'ain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


Just  Published 

PUNCTUATION  AND 
CAPITALIZATION 

By  FRANK  //.  V1ZETELLY,  Lilt.D.,  LL.D. 

Tells  you  how  to  use  the  comma,  the  semicolon, 
the  colon,  the  period.  Quotes  rules  for  compound- 
ing Englis!  i  Vives  list  of  words  that  should 
be  capitalized.  Describes  forms  of  address  in 
writing  letters  to  distinguished  persons.  A  r: 
reference  book  for  everyb 

Size  6yi  in.  long;  3'  ■,  in.  wide.     Cloth.     35  cents  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


354-360  Fourth  Ave. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


mm 


il  II.   i -m , 


The  Power  That  Pulls 


more  than  any  other  is  unquestion- 
ably the  ability  to  talk  well  and 
convincingly.  No  other  gift  will 
give  you  the  mastery  of  men  so 
quickly  and  so  absolutely.  The  force- 
ful and  compelling  speaker  carries 
all  before  him  and  can  control  other 
people  and,  through  them,  his  own 
career,  almost  as  he  pleases.  The 
art  of  talking  persuasively  and  with 
the  skill ,  that  commands  success  is 
e  talent  of  all  others  that  the 
ambitious  man  or  woman  should 
cultivate. 


These  Successful  Men 

in  widely  different  fields  of  endeavor, 
whose  names  are  known  all  over 
the  country  for  their  great  accom- 
plishments, are  all  eloquent  and 
forcible  speakers.  They  have  the 
power  to  talk  to  groups  of  men  or 
to  single  individuals  in  a  manner 
that  carries  conviction.  This  is 
what  puts  them  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  crowd.  What  they  say 
about  Grenville  Kleiser's  instruction 
is  valuable,  because  they  know.  What 
these  men  have  done  you  can  do.  It 
is  simply  a  question  of  starting  in 
right  under  expert  instruction. 
Whether  you  wish  to  preach  the  '.os- 
pel,  to  lecture,  to  run  a  businiss  it 
to  sell  goods,  the  process  is  the  sr  me. 
There  is  no  better  time  for  leari'flg 
it  than  now. 


Make  Your  Talk  Tell 

by  making  it  influence  others  in  line 
with  your  purposes.  Grenville 
Kleiser  can  positively  teach  you  to 
do  this,  as  he  has  taught  men  and 
women  in  all  ranks  of  society,  who 
cheerfully  acknowledge  that  much 
of  their  achievement  has  been  Jue 
to  his  inspiration  and  training. 
There  is  no  uncertainty,  no  guess- 
work, about  this  man's  methods. 
He  goes  straight  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  All  he  asks  is  a  few  mil  ites 
of  your  time  daily — at  home. 


Grenville  Kleiser's  Mail 

Course  in  Public  Speaking 

Shows  YOU  How  to 

Make  After  Dinner  Speeches 

Develop  Power  and  Personality 

Think  on  Your  Feet — 

Propose  and  Respond  to  Toasts — ■ 

Tell  Stories — 

Make  Political  Speeches — 

Sell  More  Goods — 

Address  Board  Meetings — 

Improve  Your  Memory — 

Increase  Your  Vocabulary — 

Grip  and  Hold  Attention — 

Speak  and  Write  English  Correctly 

Converse  Entertainingly — 

Acquire  Poise  and  Self-Confidence 

Argue  Effectively — 

Put  a  Proposition  Forcefully — 

Become  a  Living  Force — 

Earn  More — Achieve  More — 


Funk    &   Wagnalls    Company 
New  York  City 

Kindly  send  without  cost  or  obli- 
to     me     full     particulars     of 
Grenville   Kleiser's   Course  in  Public- 
Speaking.  Dig.  3-1  1-22 
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Name. 


Street  No. 


City. 


State. 


Hudson  Maxim 

Renowned  inventor,  literary 
crilit  and  author  who  lia^ 

addressed  many  public  meet- 
ings and  knows  the  mighty 
power  of  well-directed  speech 

"Your  educational  books 
and  lessons  are  masterly 
productions,  because  of 
their  extraordinary  useful- 
ness. Language  is  man's 
most  useful  instrument, 
and  knowledge  of  how  to 
use  that  instrument  is  su- 
premely important  knowl- 
edge, and  it  is  this  kind  of 
knowledge  that  your 
course  imparts." 


Joseph  P.   Day 

The  well-known  New  York 
Auctioneer,  who  setts  mil- 
lions of  dollars'  worth  of  real 
estate  yearly. 

"Your  course  has  been 
of  great  service  to  me  in 
my  business  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  others  in  the 
highest  terms." 


Dr.  Russell  H.Conwell 

Famous  Pastor  of  the  linp- 
tist  Temple.  Philadelphia, 
President  •  ■/'  temple  Uni- 
versity, and  one  of  the  most 
a  i .  ssful  oj  .1  merican  le,- 
turers,  who  lias  held  thou- 
sands spellbound  by  his 
eloquence. 

"I  have  found   your  les- 
sons a  mine  of  great  val  - 

lie.      The   be  ,1    thing 
them  should  be  selected 
and   put   iu  one  volume 
for  a  !     I   text- 

book." 


Be  Ready  to  Meet  the 
Test 

You  are  likely  to  be  called  upon  at 
any  moment  to  respond  to  a  toast  at 
a  dinner,  to  talk  to  a  gathering  of 
business  men,  to  speak  at  lodge  meet- 
ings, to  make  certain  a  deal  that  is 
hanging  in  the  balance.  Can  you  do 
it?  Are  you  ready  to  meet  the  test? 
Your  position,  your  standing 
amongst  your  friends  and  associates, 
your  whole  career  may  be  at  stake. 
If  you  are  wise  you  will  prepare 
yourself  at  once  for  the  emergency. 


Speech  Spells  Success 

in  these  days  of  universal  advertis- 
ing. It  is  speech,  not  silence,  that  is 
golden.  You  must  not  only  be  able 
to  make  good,  but  you  must  let  other 
people  know  it.  The  man  who  can 
talk  has  an  asset  of  great  value. 
The  doctor  knows  this,  the  lawyer 
understands  it.  The  big  executive 
will  tell  you  the  worth  of  crisp,  clean 
cut  English  combined  with  good 
address.  If  you  wish  to  climb,  con- 
vincing speech  is  your  one  sure  ladder 
to  fortune.     Acquire  it  NOW. 

Opportunity  Calls  to  You 

nowadays  in  a  way  that  was  not 
possible  a  generation  or  two  ago. 
All  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ac- 
quiring a  command  of  easy  flowing 
English  are  smoothed  out  for  you 
to-day.  By  taking  the  Personal  Mail 
Course  in  Public  Speaking  prepared 
and  directed  by  Grenville  Kleiser, 
everywhere  recognized  as  the  coun- 
try's leading  authority  on  speech- 
culture,  YOU  can  become  a  strong 
and  compelling  public  speaker  or  a 
brilliant  conversationalist  with  a 
minimum  of  effort.  Thousands  have 
done  and  are  doing  this.  Why  not 
join  them  and  make  good  as  they 
have? 

In  Every  Profession   and 
Occupation 

it  is  a  great  help  to  be  able  to  talk 
well,  to  express  your  ideas  clearly 
and  concisely.  Business,  whatever 
its  nature,  consists  largely  of  meet- 
ing and  handling  men,  and  to  do 
this  effectively  you  must  be  able  to 
put  your  side  of  the  question  in  terse, 
telling  phrases.  Grenville  Kleiser 
will  teach  you  to  do  just  this.  His 
course  is  exactly  what  you  need, 
whether  you  are  a  professional 
worker,  in  commercial  life,  in  the 
arts,  in  politics.  It  covers  all  pos- 
sible contingencies.  Socially  it  will 
do  wonders  for  you.  If  you  an-  sin- 
cere in  the  desire  to  advance  your- 
self, here  is  the  means. 


Capitalize  Your  Latent 
Powers 

The  faculty  of  moving  others  by  the 
spoken  word  is  the  mightiest  force  in 
the  world  to-day.  It  is  latent  in 
YOU,  in  us  all.  It  needs  only  to  be 
developed.  Get  into  line  now  and 
let  Grenville  Kleiser  show  you  how 
to  capitalize  this  force  and  make  it 
win  for  you  all  you  have  dreamed  of 
worldly  success. 

Valuable  Information   FREE 

We  will  gladly  send  you  on  request 
without  cost  or  obligation  particulars 
regarding  this  course.  You  will  finrl 
them  full  of  human  interest  and  of 
unexpected  possibilities  for  develop- 
ing yourself.  This  information  will 
come  to  you  by  mail.  No  agents 
will  call  upon  you.  To  sign  the 
attached  co  ists  you  nothing;. 

If  you  wish  to  share   in  the  really  big 

1  lungs  of  life,   fill   it  out     ' 

NOW. 


Are  You  a  Business 
Co  ward  ? 

—  and — does  it  show  in  your  pay-check? 
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"You've  had  your  chance!"  It 
was  the  General  Manager  speak- 
ing.  .  .  . 

" — Two  years  ago  I  teamed  you 
that  the  only  man  who  could  hope 
to  get  ahead  in  this  organization  was 
the  man  with  training. 

" — Merwin  was  only  a  book- 
keeper then,  you  remember,  but  in 
his  spare  time  he  was  studying 
Higher  Accounting.  /  knew  what 
he  was  doing,  and  I  told  you  then 
to  keep  your  eye  on  Merwin. 

"—He's  had  three  raises  since  you 
and  I  had  that  little  talk  together. 
1  le  has  more  than  doubled  his  salary 
— and  he  earns  ever}'  dollar  I  pay 
him. 

" — Last  week  I  recommended  him  for  the 
office  of  Assistant  Treasurer,  and  at  the 
Board  Meeting  he  was  elected  without  a  dis- 
senting vote.  I  tell  you  we're  mighty  glad 
to  have  him  in  the  group. 

" — But  you,  Jarvis — I  hate  to  say  it — 
you're  a  business  coward.  You  knew  what 
you  would  have  to  do  to  pet  out  of  the  small- 
pa}  class.  You  were  simply  afraid  to  face  the 
kind  of  effort  and  responsibility  that  could 
get  you  a  substantial  salary. 

" — And  now  it's  too  latc.^  We've  got  to 
cut  our  overhead,  and  you're  one  of  about 
three  hundred  men  that  we  can  get  along 
without.  We  could  replace  the  lot  of  you 
i'  morrow. 

" — For  your  own  sake,  Jarvis,  take  a 
tip  from  a  man  who  has  been  thru  the  mill, 
and  this  time  get  busy  and  learn  to  do  some- 
thing better  than  the  other  fellow. 

" — Our  traffic  manager,  I  don't  mind 
telling  you,  is  drawing  better  than  #100  a 
week.  There's  a  good  field  for  an  ambitious 
man— rand  it's  growing. 

" — Then  there's  expert  correspondence.  If 
we  could  get  a  man  who  could  create  powerful 
and  convincing  sales  letters  and  could  train 
our  people  to  write  that  kind  of  letters,  he'd 
be  cheap  at  $5,000  a  year.  We'd  pay  him 
that  right  off  the  bat. 

— "  Jarvis,  there's  no  end  of  opportunity  for 
the  young  man  in  business;  but  the  only  man 
who  cashes  in  these  days  is  the  man  with  the 
courage  to  get  special  training.     The  offices  of 
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Founded  in  1909. 

Financial  resources  more  than  $6,600,000. 

Total  LaSalle  organization  exceeds  1600 
people— the  largest  and  strongest  busi- 
ness training  institution  in  the  world. 

Responsible  for  perfecting  the  "LaSalle 
Problem  Method"— recognized  as  the 
quickest  and  most  practical  method  of 
business  training  known  to  educational 
science. 

Numbers  among  its  students  and  gradu- 
ates more  than  800,000  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  and  women,  ranging  in  age 
from  20  to  70  years. 

Annual  enrollment,  about  60,000. 

Average  age  of  members,  30  years. 

LaSalle  texts  used  in  more  than  400  resi- 
dent schools,  colleges  and  universities. 

LaSalle-trained  men  occupying  important 
positions  with  every  large  corporation, 
railroad,  and  business  institution  in  the 
United  States. 

LaSalle  Placement  Bureau  serves  student 
and  employer  without  charge.  Scores  of 
big  organizat  ions  look  to  LaSalle  for  men 
to  fill  high-grade  executive  positions. 

Tuition  refunded  in  full  on  completion  of 
course  if  student  is  not  satisfied  with 
training  received. 


| 
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this  country  are  simply  cluttered 
up  with  business  cowards.  [t's 
easy  for  the  man  who  trains — be- 
cause the  business  coward  is  thru 
bef<  re  he  star!  ." 


Are  YOU  <>ne  of  several 
million  routine  men  in  the 
United  States  who  have 
been    drifting    along    in    a 


"low-pay"   job, 
week  after  week, 
month    after   month 
— always    wishing    for 
more  money  never  acting? 

Are  YOU  a  business  coward? 

Over  300,000  ambitious  men  have  asked 
themselves  this  question  during  the  past  twelve 
years — and  replied  with  a  ringing  "NO!"  In 
the  quiet  of  their  own  homes,  without  losing  an 
hour  from  work  or  a  dollar  of  pay,  these  men 
have  mastered  the  principles  of  business  by 
working  out  the  actual  problems  of  business — 
under  the  direction  of  some  of  the  ablest  business 
men,  in  their  respective  fields,  in  America.  Their 
record  of  achievement,  under  the  "LaSalle 
Problem  Method,"  is  one  of  the  most  thrilling 
chapters  in  the  romance  of  American  business. 
During  3  months'  time,  for  example,  1,089 
LaSalle  members  reported  salary  increases  re- 
sulting from  training  under  the  LaSalle  Problem 
Method  totaling  $889,713,  an  average  increase 
per  man  of  56  per  cent. 

These  men  were  able  to  progress  more  rapidly 
by  means  of  the  LaSalle  "Problem  Method" 
than  they  could  have  done  in  any  other  way,  be- 
cause LaSalle,  by  virtue  of  its  larger  enrollment, 
has  had  a  wider  experience  in  perfecting  methods 
of  training  men  by  correspondence  tor  import- 
ant positions  than  any  other  business-training 
institution. 


Further- 
more, they 
me     have  profited 

W  from  the  privi- 
V  lege  —  cxtend- 
f  ed  to  all  La- 
Salle members 
— of  consulting 
freely  with  any 
^  of  its  highly  spec- 
ialized departments, 
thereby  availing  them- 
selves of  authoritative  in- 
ormation  and  expert  counsel 
coveiing  the  entire  raii'_-e  of  modern 
business  practice.  This  privilege  is  of  prac- 
tical and  invaluable  assistance  to  a  man  in 
entering  upon  a  position  of  lareer  responsi- 
bilities. It  gives  the  LaSalle  member  an  ad- 
vantage not  to  be  had  from  any  other  institution. 
Whatever  attitude  you  may  have  taken  in  the 
past — -and  you  may,  indeed,  have  never  realized 
that  the  difference  between  the  man  who  '"puts 
it  off"  and  the  man  who  "puts  it  over"  is  in 
the  last  analysis  largely  a  matter  of  courage — 
show  your  determination  to  have  done  with 
business  cowardice.  Face  the  problem  of  your 
business  future  squarely. 

Within  reach  of  your  right  hand  is  a  LaSalle 
coupon — and  a  pen.  If  the  pen  isn't  handy,  a 
pencil  will  do  just  as  well.  The  coupon,  checked 
and  signed,  will  bring  you  without  obligation  a 
complete  outline  of  the  training  you  are  inter- 
ested in,  a  wealth  of  evidence  as  to  what  LaSalle 
training  has  done  for  hundreds  of  men  in  cir- 
cumstances similar  to  yours,  and  full  particulars 
of  our  convenient  payment  plan;  also  your  free 
copy  of  the  inspiring  book,  "Ten  Years'  Promo- 
tion in  One." 

It  costs  you  nothing  to  get  the  facts — except 
the  exercise  of  business  courage.  Will  you  put 
it  off: — or  put  it  over?    Mail  the  coupon  NOW. 


LaSalle  Extension  University 


INQUIRY   COUPON 
LASALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY        Dept.    352-R 

Please  send  me  catalog  and  full  information  regarding  the  course  and  service 
below.    Also  a  copy  of  your  booklet,  "Ten  Years'  Promotion  in  One,"  all 


r~|  Business  Management:    Training       r-i  Railway  Accounting  and  Station 
LJ  for  Official,  Managerial,  Sales  and       L-J  Managemenf.Training  for  Railway 


Executive  positions. 

p-i  Salesmanship —  Principles   and 

l— I  Practice:  Training  for  Sales  and 
Advertising  Executives,  Solicitors, 
Sales  Promotion  Managers,  Sales- 
men, Manufacturers'  Agents  and 
all  those  engaged  in  retail,  whole- 
sale or  specialty  selling. 

^  Higher  Accountancy:  Training  for 
positions  as  Auditor,  Comptroller, 
Certified  Public  Accountant,  Cost 
Accountant,  etc. 
]  Traffic  Management  —  Foreign 
and  Domestic:  Training  for  posi- 
tions as  Railroad  and  Industrial 
Traffic  "aanager,  etc. 

^  Law:lr»iningforBar;LL.B. Degree 


Auditors,  Comptrollers,  Account- 
ants, Clerks,  Station  Agents.  Mem- 
bers of  Railway  and  Public  Utilities 
Commissions,  etc. 
V~\  Industrial  Management  Effi- 
ciency: For  Executives.  Managers, 
Office  and  Shop  Employes  and  those 
desiring  practical  training  in  indus- 
trial management  principles  and 
practice. 

□  Modern  Business  Correspond- 
ence and  Practice:  Training  for 
Sales  and  Collect  ion  Correspondents; 
Sales  Promotion  Managers;  Credit 
and  Office  Managers;  Correspond- 
ence Supervisors.  Secretaries,  etc. 
j]  Banking  and  Finance. 


□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

D 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

I  have  marked  with  an  X 
without  obligation  tome. 
Modern   Foremanship   and   Pro- 
duction Methods:   Training  in  the 
direction  and  handling  of  industrial 
forces— for  Executives,  Managers. 
Superintendents. Contractors.  Fore- 
men. Sub-foremen,  etc. 
Personnel  and  Employment  Man- 
agement:  Training  for  Employers. 
Employment  Managers.  Executives, 
Industrial  Engineers. 
C.  P.  A.  Coaching  for  Advanced 
Accountants. 
Commercial  Law. 
Expert  Bookkeeping. 
Business  English. 
Commercial  Spanish. 
Effective  Speaking. 


Xr.me _ Present  Position. 
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THE   NEW  ANGLO-FRENCH  ALLIANCE 


AFTER  THREE  OMINOUS  YEARS  of  bitterness, 
t-\  bickering,  and  working  at  cross-purposes,  the  sudden 
JL  JL.  and  dramatic  announcement  of  a  twenty-year  defensive 
alliance  between  Great  Britain  and  France  is  regarded  by  some 
of  our  editorial  observers  as  a  direct  result  of  the  refusal  of  the 
United  States  to  join  the  League  of  Nations.  Or,  as  the  Newark 
News  states  it,  "the  Anglo-French  alliance  is  the  fruil  of  Lodge- 
ism."  Roth  France  and  Britain  preferred  the  guaranties  of  the 
League,  says  this  Newark  paper,  but  when  "denied  those  by 
America's  refusal  to  participate,  they  were  forced  to  take  the 
hard  and  fast  military  compact."  This  new  alliance  also  takes 
the  place  of  the  Anglo-American-French  pact  signed  at  Paris 
by  President  Wilson  but  rejected  by  the  United  States  Senate, 
notes  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  which  hails  its  announcement  after  a 
semi-secret  four-hour  conference  between  the  British  and  French 
Premiers  at  Boulogne  as  evidence  that  "Lloyd  George  is  meeting 
the  demand  of  the  present  Administration  that  Europe  show 
her  good  faith  by  putting  her  own  house  in  order  before  calling 
upon  America  for  help."  The  alliance,  it  adds,  paves  the  way 
for  the  Genoa  Conference  and  the  economic  reconstruction  of 
Europe,  altho  it  still  leaves  doubtful  the  question  of  Amer- 
ica's participation. 

PY>r  this  reason  most  of  our  papers  seem  to  agree  that  the 
pact  arranged  by  Lloyd  George  and  Raymond  Poincare  is  some- 
thing to  be  welcomed  with  cordial  approbation  by  public  opinion 
in  the  United  States.  This  country,  says  the  Washington 
Herald,  "is  vitally  interested,  because  the  quicker  Europe  turns 
her  attention  to  reconstruction  on  a  sound  economic  basis  the 
quicker  business  here  will  return  to  a  healthy  condition."  At, 
the  same  time  remarks  the  Newark  journal  that  we  previously 
quoted,  i:  means  that  "for  the  next  twenty  years  we  can  not 
deal  with  Britain  or  France  as  wholly  independent  countries, 
but  as  allies  of  each  other,"  because,  "yoked  by  the  military 
alliance,  they  are  hound  to  conn-  to  an  agreement  on  other  ques- 
tions and  to  travel  together."  And  a  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times,  Edwin  L.  James,  says  that  the  new  alliance 
robs  the  United  States  of  the  dominant  influence  which  it  had 
in  international  affairs  by  virtue  of  holding  the  balance  of  power. 
To  quote  Mr.  J;  mes: 

"It  has  been  the  case  ever  since  the  Paris  Peace  Conference 
that  with  England  and  Fiance  as  rivals,  America's  entrance 
into  world  politics  on  a  real  scale  meant  that  she  would  hold  the 
balance  of  power.  The  close  partnership  between  England  and 
France  changes  that  and  puts  us  on  a  different  footing.  In 
parenthesis,  it  should  be  said  that  the  United  States  stands 
responsible  indirectly  for  the  new  alliance,  for  had  Ave  entered 
the  League  of  Nations  and  made  it  the  real  organization  it  was 
intended  to  be,  England  and  France  would  not  have  faced  the 
necessity  of  the  alliance  about  to  be  concluded.  The  Covenant 's 
framers  intended  it  to  make  unnecessary  the  system  of  military 
alliances,  and  that  it  has  not  done  so  is  due  in  the  largest  degree 
to  abstinence  of  America  from  League  activity.  .  .  . 

"President  Harding  said  in  January  that  the  Cannes  Con- 
f  rence  and  its  fruits  were  the  result  of  the  Washington  Con- 


ference.  lie  was  more  nearly  right  than  he  perhaps  knew. 
Having  in  mind  the  inconv<  niences  of  tving  up  tight  with  En- 
gland, French  statesmen,  up  to  the  opening  of  the  Washington 
Conference,  held  to  the  hope  of  international  action  by  the 
side  of  America,  with  England  leading  the  opposing  faction. 

"It  did  not  take  M.  Briand  long  to  discover  at  ^Washington 
that  that  dream  would  not  come  true.  He  returned  to  Europe, 
his  mind  made  up  that  he  must  make  a  bargain  with  London. 
That  policy  of  M.  Briand  has  been  carried  out  by  M.  Poin  are. 
And  England  and  France  will  form  a  combination  hard  to  beat." 

If  this  means  anything,  says  the  same  dispatch,  "it  must 
mean  an  end  of  the  tiresome  quarrels  between  England  and 
France  which  have  curst  Europe  since  November  11,  1918." 

The  agreements  reached  at  the  historic  Boulogne  Conference 
on  February  25,  in  addition  to  the  twenty-year  alliance,  are 
outlined  in  an  official  communique  and  in  statements  made  to 
the  press  by  the  Premiers  themselves.  The  official  communique 
spates  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Poincare  will  ask  the 
Italian  Government  to  convene  the  Genoa  Conference  on  April 
10  (a  postponement  from  March  8),  and  that  they  "entirely 
agree  on  the  political  guaranties  to  be  secured  in  order  to  avoid 
any  encroachment  either  on  the  rights  of  the  League  of  Nations 
or  upon  the  treaties  signed  in  France  -i  ice  the  peace,  or  upon 
the  rights  of  the  Allies  with  regard  to  reparations."  it  dwells 
upon  the  cordial  spirit  that  dominated  the  meeting,  and  ends 
with  the  assurance  that  the  two  Prime  Ministers  "feel  particu- 
larly convinced  that  no  difference  of  a  political  character  will 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  two  nations  working  together  in  full 
mutual  confidence  for  the  economic  reconstruction  of  Europe 
and  the  consolidation  of  peace."  In  an  interview,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  said: 

"We  are  in  complete  agreement  on  all  points  and.  what  is  to 
my  mind  more  important,  a  proper  atmosphere  has  been 
created.   .   .   . 

"I  am  more  than  satisfied  with  the  day's  conference  on  the 
question  of  Russia.  The  fact  that  Russia  has  accepted  our 
invitation  to  the  conference  does  not  imply  recognition  of  the 
Soviet  by  any  means.  Everytiung  depends  upon  the.  guaranties 
and  safeguards  which  Russia  can  give  at  Genoa.  If  these  are 
satisfactory  then  recognition  may  follow,  perhaps  immediately, 
but  I  shall  certainly  not  press  for  recognition  of  the  Soviet 
Government  if  the  guaranties  forthcoming  at  Genoa  are  not 
satisfactory.  I  wouldn't  do  that  under  any  consideration; 
France  and  England  are  in  ag]  •    "lent  upon  that  question." 

And  in  the  statement  given  out  by  Premier  Poincare  in 
Paris  we  read: 

"We  have  come  to  a  complete  understanding  on  all  sub- 
jects. .  .  . 

"The  question  of  recognizing  the  Bolsheviki  will  be  considered 
at  the  end  of  the  Genoa  meeting.     Lloyd  George  said  it  was 
most  important  to  see  what  type  of  men  would  represent  Rus 
there  before  the  subject  of  recognition  could  be  broached. 

"I  am  more  than  satisfied  with  the  complete  arrangement 
with  England.  We  can  ;r.  to  Genoa  now  with  full  confidence. 
The  conference  will  nut  be  considered  a  permanent  organization. 
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All   technical  details  will  be  bandied    through   the  League  of 
Nations. 

"European  land  disarmament  was  not  mentioned  at  Bou- 
logne and  will  not  be  treated  at  Genoa,  because  we  are  under 
agreement  not  to  interfere  Avith  the  work  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  which  is  actually  examining  this  subject." 

Other  dispatches  tell  us  that  the  twenty-year  defensive  al- 
liance agreed  upon  at  the  same  time  includes  an  Anglo-French 
guaranty  to  protect  Poland  from  German  aggression.  The 
importance  of  this  is  emphasized  by  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  in  which  we  read: 

"It  is  a  settlement  that  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  European 
problem.  As  far  as  the  security  of  French  soil  is  concerned,  a 
wri  ten    alliance    might    possibly    have    been    dispensed    with. 


THE   ANGLO-FRENCH   AGREEMENT. 

John  Bull:  "Don't  cry,  Marianne;  I  promise  to  protect  you  against  that  German 
for  twenty  years.     Then  you  can  see  if  you  can  manage  him  yourself." 

— Karikaturen  (Christ iania). 


Great  Britain  certainly  would  not  have  regarded  with  equanim- 
ity a  new  German  attack  on  France,  and  even  the  United  States 
would  have  been  far  from  indifferent.  But  with  regard  to 
Poland  it  was  made  quite  obvious  during  the  discussions  about 
Genoa  that  a  considerable  portion  of  public  opinion  expected 
a  rewriting  of  the  treaties.  The  frontiers  of  1919  were  to  go 
into  the  melting-pot.  The  reference  was  to  Poland.  But  once 
you  say  Poland,  you  also  imply  Czecho-Slovakia,  Roumania, 
Jugo-Slavia. 

"This  would  only  have  meant  to  wrench  the  lid  off  Pandora's 
box  in  Central  Europe.  People  spoke  of  Genoa  as  a  conference 
for  reconstruction.  But  in  a  good  many  instances  people  did 
not  mean  reconstruction  bul  destruction — the  destruction  of 
the  Europe  of  1919  as  determined  by  a  catastrophic  war  and  a 
difficult  peace.  Some  who  so  spoke  may  or  may  not  have 
realized  the  full  implication.  But  the  certain  implication  of  an 
attempt  to  rewrite  frontiers  was  war.  Lloyd  George  and  Poin- 
care have  now  agreed  that  there  shall  be  no  war.  There  are 
to  be  no  territorial  fears  at  Warsaw,  Prague,  Belgrade,  Bucha- 
rest. There  are  to  be  no  territorial  hopes  at  Berlin.  The 
political  map  of  Europe  has  been  drawn  for  the  next  twenty 
years.  And  it  is  upon  the  basis  of  that  map  that  economic 
reconstruction  must  be  worked  out. 

"Once  such  political  security  is  established  for  the  new 
nations  in  Central  Europe  and  for  France  herself,  Lloyd  George 
is  entitled  to  press  as  hard  as  he  can  for  the  return  of  economic 
sanity,  lie  can  demand  thai  France  abandon  her  non  ■possw- 
m us  with  regard  to  Russia.  He  can  demand  thai  the  states 
of  Central  Europe  give  up  their  bickerings  and  jealousies 
and  settle  down  to  work  together.  Finance,  exchange,  trade, 
railroads,  water-ways,  raw  materials-all  these  can  properly 
be   discust  at  Genoa  when  once  it    has  been   made  clear  that 


the  bottom   will  not    be  knocked  out   of  the  political   structure 
of  Europe. 

"It  may  not  be  an  ideal  structure,  but  it  is  the  result  of  tin- 
greatest  war  in  history.  And  only  those  who  do  not  shrink 
from  another  war  and  certain  chaos  will  talk  lightly  of  a  new 
territorial  deal  all  round.  The  arrangement  at  Boulogne  brings 
assurance  that  Genoa  will  work  for  peace  and  not  for  destruc- 
tion." 

The  French  newspapers,  Associated  press  dispatches  tell  us, 
are  virtually  unanimous  in  their  indorsement  of  the  results 
of  the  Boulogne  Conference.  The  only  discordant  note  re- 
ported is  sounded  by  the  Paris  Humanite,  a  paper  of  communistic 
tendencies,  which  declares  that  "French  militarism  and  British 
commerce  are  still  arrayed  against  each  other,  quarreling  about 
the  advantages  secured  from  their  supremacy." 
In  London,  says  a  special  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  Times,  "opinion  is  divided  as  to  whether 
much  or  little  was  done  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Premiers  at  Boulogne."   We  read  further: 

"Those  papers  which  hoped  that  European  dis- 
armament would  be  discust  at  Genoa  console 
themselves  by  recalling  that,  after  all,  disarma- 
ment was  not  on  the  agenda  for  Genoa  agreed 
to  by  Lloyd  George  and  Briand  at  Cannes,  and 
it  is  pointed  out  that  should  the  nations  at 
( i  enoa  agree  upon  a  truce  for  ten  years  or  more, 
as  Lloyd  George  may  propose,  meanwhile  recogniz- 
ing and  accepting  existing  frontiers,  the  way  might 
he  opened  for  a  later  agreement  for  a  reduction 
of  armies.  France  recognizes  that  as  the  League 
of  Nations  does  not  include  Germany  and  Rus- 
sia, it  could  not  undertake  the  task  prescribed  for 
(I enoa.  This  is  one  point  obtained  by  Lloyd 
George,  who  argues  that  to  turn  over  the  work 
of  the  Genoa  Conference  to  the  League  of 
Nations,  as  France  had  seemed  to  want  to  do, 
woidd  be  to  make  American  participation  wholly 
impossible." 

Turning  again  to  our  own  press,  we  find  the 
New  York  World  interpreting  the  Boulogne  agree- 
ment as  "a  tremendous  maneuver,  a  gigantic 
jockeying  for  position."  Of  the  results  as  they 
will  be  reflected  in  the  Genoa  Conference,  it  says: 

"In  order  to  fetch  M.  Poincare  to  Genoa  and 
to  restore  Germany  and  Russia  to  the  councils  of 
Europe,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  apparently  agreed  temporarily  to 
pay  any  price  M.  Poincare  asks.  At  Genoa  they  will  not  talk 
about  reparations,  they  will  not  talk  about  reduction  of  arma- 
ments, they  will  not  talk  about  the  treaties,  they  will  not,  be- 
cause of  America's  attitude,  be  able  to  talk  about  the  debts. 

"Consequently  they  will  not  be  able  to  do  anything  about  the 
finances  of  Europe,  the  balancing  of  budgets,  the  stabilizing  of 
the  currencies,  or,  except  in  comparative^'  minor  matters, 
about  the  improvement  of  trade.  They  may  talk  about  the 
weather,  and  yet  as  long  as  they  talk  about  something  more  or 
less  in  the  manner  of  equals  around  the  same  table  a  very  great 
breach  will  have  been  made  in  the  policy  of  dictation,  isolation 
and  ostracism  which  the  French  Government  calls  peace. 

"Genoa,  in  short,  is  to  be  a  stage  in  the  political  reconciliation 
which  must  precede  economic  reconstruction.  .  .  .  The  test 
and  the  value  of  Genoa  is  that  it  is  a  chance  to  break  the  ice. 
Bui  much  can  happen  before  April — to  M.  Poincare  among 
others— and  altho  everything  possible  has  been  done  to 
make  constructive  achievement  impossible,  there  may  be  a  rush 
of  feeling  in  Europe,  a  change  of  mind  in  Washington,  to  give 
the  whole  conference  a  fillip  which  will  drive  it  to  real  success 
over  all  the  mental  hazards.  But  even  if  the  definite  achieve- 
ment is  as  small  as  now  seems  probable,  the  mere  fact  of  an  all- 
European  conference  in  place  of  the  dreary  round  of  notes  and 
ultimata  is  enormously  important." 

By  agreeing  on  the  Genoa  Conference,  says  the  Rochester 
Times- Union,  the  French  and  British  Premiers  have  brought 
it  about  that  "for  the  first  time  since  the  war  there  is  to  be  a 
genuine  European  Congress  in  which  all  important  states  will 
be  represented."     This,  it  adds,  "is  most  hopeful."     "There  is 
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OF  COURSE,  PRANCE   IS  ARMED!      WHO    WOULDN'T   BE? 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 


FRANCE. 

— Pease  in  the  Newark  News. 


SYMPATHETIC  VIEWS  OF  FRANCE'S  PEARS. 


nothing  in  Russia  at  present,  or  likely  to  be  in  the  early  future 
to  make  anybody  afraid  of  her  if  France  and  England  stand 
together,"  thinks  the  Brooklyn  Citizen.  The  New  York  Tribune 
says  that  the  importance  of  the  Anglo-French  alliance  itself 
"will  probably  far  outweigh  any  results  attainable  at  Genoa." 
"An  assured  and  lasting  friendship  between  France  and  Great 
Britain  will  be  the  best  guaranty  for  the  permanent  peace  of 
Europe,"  declares  the  Montreal  Gazette.  And  in  the  Providence 
Bulletin  we  read: 

"As  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned  there  should  be 
nothing  but  rejoicing  at  the  news  that  disputes  between  Britain 
and  France  may  now  come  to  an  end.  A  strong  union  between 
the  two  loading  Powers  of  Europe  may  mean  less  trouble  for 
the  United  States  in  the  future,  rapid  strides  toward  European 
disarmament,  which  is  desired  by  this  country,  the  adoption 
of  a  definite  policy  toward  Germany  and  the  maintenance  of 
peace  in  that  center  of  turmoil  and  trouble  which  is  known  as 
the  Near  East. 

"No  end  of  good  may  come  from  this  important  alliance, 
and  Americans  are  glad  to  find  that  the  petty  differences  between 
their  former  associates  are  in  the  process  of  settlement.  World 
hopes  for  peace  and  progress  are  bound  up  in  such  a  European 
compact  as  this." 

But  the  Baltimore  American  warns  us  that  "if  the  Boulogne 
meeting  really  marks  the  beginning  of  an  attempt  to  rebuild 
Europe  with  an  Anglo-French  alliance  as  the  foundation  rather 
than  the  capstone,  we  are  evidently  in  the  presence  of  a  doubtful 
and  precarious  piece  of  political  engineering." 

Turning  again  to  the  Genoa  Conference,  for  which  the  Boulogne 
meeting  cleared  the  way,  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  remarks: 

"What  will  puzzle  most  people  is  how  the  delegates  at  Genoa 
can  disauss  economic  restoration  without  discussing  the  repara- 
tions question  and  the  whole  treaty  of  Yersailles.  These  are 
of  the  very  essence  of  the  whole  problem. 

"Our  guess  is  that,  altho  M.  Poincare  will  not  go  to  the 
conference  specifically  to  discuss  them,  once  there  he  will  find 
their  discussion  inevitable.  The  month's  delay  in  the  assem- 
bling of  the  conference  will  give  French  public  opinion  favorable 
to  a  revision  of  the  present  impossible  pacts  a  chance  to  grow. 
M.  Poincare  will  know  how  to  stimulate  it,  and  will  he  backed 
in  that  regard  by  the  followers  of  Briand.  He  can  then  bow- 
to  the  inevitable  and  also  save  bis  political  face." 


OLD  TREATMENT  FOR  NEW  TREATIES 

HISTORY'S  LITTLE  WAY  of  repeating  itself  on  occa- 
sion keeps  editors  from  subscribing  to  Mr.  Ford's  dic- 
tum that  history  is  all  "bunk."  During  the  last  few 
days  the  Harding  treaties  have  been  going  through  much  the 
same  treatment  that  the  Wilson  treaty  underwent  two  years 
ago,  papers  of  both  parties  agree.  The  chief  difference,  it  is 
remarked,  is  that  "the  pursuer  of  1920  has  become  the  pursued 
of  1922."  A  Democratic  observer  sees  "more  than  one  engineer 
deliciously  hoist  by  his  own  petard,"  while  a  Republican  admits 
that  "Senator  Lodge's  chickens  are  coming  home  to  roost." 
We  are  carried  back  to  the  old  debates  on  the  Versailles  pact, 
as  we  read  in  the  Washington  dispatches  of  "irreconcilables" 
and  "die-hards,"  "blasts  from  Borah"  and  "attacks  by  John- 
son," of  committee  wrangles  and  Senatorial  debates,  and  confi- 
dent predictions  of  eventual  "ratification  with  reservation." 
"Our  over-important  Senate,"  remarks  the  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star  (Rep.),  is  scrutinizing  the  handiwork  of  Harding  and  Hughes 
"a  good  deal  as  if  the  Beef  Trust  had  done  something  off -color." 
Altogether,  it  seems  to  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Dem.)  that 
a  condition  of  affairs  is  rapidly  developing  "whereby  no  spokes- 
man of  the  Government  will  dare  make  a  definite  commitment 
of  the  nation  on  any  question  of  foreign  policy." 

The  Senatorial  phase  in  the  life  of  the  treaties  negotiated  at 
the  Washington  Conference  began  directly  after  the  Conference 
closed  its  sessions  on  February  6th.  On  the  10th.  President 
Harding  presented  the  seven  treaties  to  the  Senate,  making  a 
speech  in  which  he  earnestly  pleaded  for  ratification,  saying 
in  part: 

"If  we  can  not  join  in  making  effective  these  covenants  for 
peace  and  stamp  this  Conference  with  America's  approval,  we 
shall  discredit  the  influence  of  the  Republic,  render  future  efforts 
futile  and  unlikely,  and  write  discouragement  where  to-day  the 
world  is  ready  to  acclaim  new  hope.  Either  these  treaties 
must  have  your  cordial  sanction  or  every  proclaimed  desire 
to  promote  peace  and  prevent  war  becomes  a  hollow  mockery. 

"Your  Government  encouraged  and  has  signed  the  compact 
which  it  had  much  to  do  in  fashioning.  If  to  these  understand- 
ings for  peace,  if  to  these  advanced  expressions  of  the  conscience 
of  leading  Powers,  if  to  these  concords  to  guard  against  oonfliel 
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and  iifi  the  burdens  of  armament,  if  to  all  these  the  Senate  will 
iici  ;nl\ise  consent,  then  it  will  he  futile  to  try  again." 

The  next  step  on  the  road  to  ratification  or  rejection  came  the 
following  day  when  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
took  the  treaties  up  for  formal  consideration.  Newspaper 
readers  who  have  been  following  the  Washington  dispatches  will 
recall  that  on  the  15th  Senator  Hitchcock  asked  for  the  records 
of  the  private  negotiations  and  discussions  preliminary  to  the 
draf ting  of  the  Four-Power  Treaty  which,  it  might  be  said  here, 
is  the  only  one  of  the  treaties  which  has  aroused  serious  opposi- 
tion. The  day  after,  the  Senate  adopted  the  Hitchcock  resolution 
unanimously.  The  next  movement  was  President  Harding's, 
and  on  the  20th  he  told  the  Senate  that  it  was  "impossible"  to 
furnish  the  information  asked  and  that,  moreover,  it  was  not 
"compatible  with  public  interest  or  consistent  with  the  amenities 
of  international  negotiation  to  attempt  to  reveal  informal  and 
confidential  conversations."  During  these  days  the  treaties  were 
undergoing  lively  criticism  in  the  committee-room.  Senators 
Hiram  Johnson,  Brandegee,  McCormick  and  Pomerene  suggested 
reservations  to  assert  the  power  of  Congress,  to  eliminate  the  idea 
of  a  moral  obligation  or  of  the  necessity  to  use  force.  Senator 
Johnson  wanted  a  reservation  which  would  assert  our  right  to 
fortify  the  Philippines  and  Guam  and  to  set  up  naval  bases  there. 
Article  II  was  attacked  by  Senators  as  a  second  "Article  X." 
The  article  in  question  (according  to  the  full  text  of  the  Treaty 
published  in  The  Literary  Digest  of  December  24)  states  that 
if  the  rights  of  any  one  of  the  contracting  Powers  in  the  Pacific 
"are  threatened  by  the  aggressive  action  of  any  other  Power,  the 
high  contracting  parties  shall  communicate  with  one  another 
fully  and  frankly,  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  as  to 
the  most  efficient  measures  to  be  taken,  jointly  and  separately, 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  particular  situation."  President 
Harding  was  said  to  be  "not  fussy  about  the  dotting  of  'i's'  and 
the  crossing  of  't's.' "  The  President  was  reported  to  have  told 
callers  that  he  had  been  a  reservationist  on  the  Versailles  Treaty 
when  he  was  in  the  Senate,  and  that  while  he  thought  there  was 
nothing  in  the  Washington  Conference  treaties  that  required  a 
reservation,  he  felt  that  he  coidd  not  pass  judgment  on  the  mat- 
ter of  reservations,  that  being  a  matter  wholly  within  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Senate.  But  Senator  New  (Rep.,  Ind.)  said  a  day  or 
two  after  this  conversation:  "These  reservations  amount  to  put- 
ting patches  on  a  new  suit  of  clothes.  The  public  is  almost 
universally  for  these  treaties,  and  virtually  all  the  newspapers, 
Republican  and  Democratic,  are  for  the  speedy  ratification." 
Senator  Lodge,  we  are  told,  Aisited  President  Harding  and  talked 
of  reservations  with  him.  Finally,  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee agreed  on  a  form  of  reservation  which  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post  quoted  as  folloAvs: 

"The  United  States  understands  that  under  the  statement  in 
the  preamble,  or  under  the  terms  of  this  Treaty,  there  is  no 
commitment  to  armed  force,  no  alliance,  no  obligation  to  join  in 
defense." 

In  spite  of.  Senator  Johnson's  attacks  on  this  reservation  as 
not  sufficiently  providing  against  the  use  of  force  or  international 
readjustments  without  consent  of  Congress,  it  was  adopted  by 
the  committee  on  February  2.">  by  a  vote  of  10  to  3.  Along 
with  the  Four-Power  Treaty,  thus  safeguarded,  were  also 
reported  the  naval  limitation  treaty,  the  agreement  on  use  of 
submarines  and  noxious  gases,  the  declaration  preserving 
American  rights  in  mandated  territory,  and  the  supplementary 
agreement  to  the  Four-Power  Treaty  defining  "insular  posses- 
sions and  insular  dominions"  as  not  meaning  the  mainland  of 
Japan.  Two  days  later  the  Far  Eastern  and  Chinese  Customs 
Tr<  aty  were  laid  before  the  Senate.  On  the  first  of  March  the 
Senate  ratified  the  Yap  Treaty  by  a  vote  of  G7  to  22,  with  a 
margin  of  7  votes  over  the  necessary  two-thirds,  and  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Treaties  began  to  feel  that  ratification  of  all  of 


them  was  assured.  On  March  2  began  the  final  and  formal 
debate  on  the  Four-Power  Treaty,  the  so-called  "Harding 
Reservation,"  and  various  reservations  offered  from  the  floor. 

And  so  here  Ave  are  all  talking  reservations  again,  as  the  Troy 
Record  (Rep.)  observes.  It  seems  to  the  New  York  Globe, 
CleA^eland  Plain  Dealer  (Dem.)  and  Springfield  Republican 
(Ind.)  that  a  number  of  our  Senators  have  simply  acquired  the 
reserAation  habit.  Some  of  them  seem  to  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  "to  haAre  gone  mad  on  the  subject  of  reservations.'' 
LikeA\-ise  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  says  the  Senators  who 
want  "a  reseiwation  inserted  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  reser\ra- 
tion  make  the  Senate  ridiculous."  As  the  New  York  Times 
(Dem.)  observes,  "this  tendency  to  hedge  and  qualify  and  to 
tack  every  possible  safeguarding  proAaso  to  the  treaties  is  plainly 
a  mischief  left  over  from  two  years  ago."  A  reserA'ation  to  a 
treaty  is  repugnant  to  the  Philadelphia  Record  (Dem.),  "because 
it  is  an  encroachment  by  the  legislature  upon  the  constitutional 
authority  of  the  execute  branch  of  the  Government."  And 
here  the  NeAv  York  World  comments: 

"  It  is  needless  to  say  that  if  the  Senate  eArer  succeeds  in  estab- 
lishing this  usurpation  of  power  the  United  States  Government 
can  no  longer  conduct  foreign  affairs;  for  treaties  must  always 
be  matters  of  adjustment  and  compromise.  They  can  not  be 
dictated  in  advance  by  a  Senate  caucus.  The  right  to  reject 
a  treaty  belongs  to  the  Senate,  the  right  to  adAdse  the  President 
that  a  certain  clause  is  objectionable  belongs  to  the  Senate,  and 
the  right  to  clarify  by  interpretation  belongs  to  the  Senate,  but 
the  right  to  redraft  a  treaty  or  change  the  meaning,  under  the 
pretext  of  making  reservations,  never  belonged  to  the  Senate 
and  neA'er  should  belong  to  the  Senate." 

On  the  other  hand  the  Aralue  of  clarifying  reservations  to  a 
treaty  whose  meaning  is  not  clear  is  acknowledged  by  the  Provi- 
dence News  and  Louisville  Times.  "Why Not  Reservations?" 
asks  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times  (Rep.).     In  its  opinion — 

"It  were  better  to  attach  clarifying  reservations  to  the  Fonr- 
Power  Treaty  than  to  run  the  chance  of  misunderstand- 
ings in  the  future.  The  Senators  who  proposed  reservations 
to  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  those  Avho  haAre  offered  reservations 
to  the  Four-PoAver  pact  would  leaAre  nothing  to  differences  of 
opinion  after  the  negotiators  are  gone.  The  people  favor  this 
course." 

And  a  number  of  newspapers  which  hold  no  brief  for  reserva- 
tions in  general  see  no  very  great  harm  in  the  one  proposed  by 
the  Committee.  "If  we  must  have  reservations  to  treaties," 
remarks  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "this  is  an  admirable  exam- 
ple of  the  right  thing.  It  is  short,  simple,  vigorous,  eminently 
clear."    Of  course,  it  continues, 

"To  those  who  will  think  clearly  and  remember  their  recent 
history  such  a  reservation  is  not  necessary.  But  there  are  others. 
Johnson  and  Borah  and  Brandegee  are  going  through  the  same 
nervous  crisis  about  Article  II  of  the  Four-Power  Treaty  that 
they  experienced  about  Article  X  of  the  League  Covenant.  They 
haA'e  their  followers,  and  it  is  best  that  they  be  reassured. 

"We  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  question  of  peace 
and  Avar  always  rests  with  the  constitutional  authorities  in 
any  country  in  the  absence  of  a  specific  and  automatic  pledge 
to  the  contrary.  We  know  that  when  the  Germans  broke  into 
Bolgium  there  was  an  anxious  tAvo  days  for  the  Avorld  while  the 
British  Parliament  deliberated,  altho  Great  Britain  was  virtually 
bound  in  an  allianco  with  France.  We  know,  concerning  that 
dangerous  Article  X,  that  in  the  summer  of  1920  Great  Britain 
did  not  in  the  least  consider  herself  automatically  obligated  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  Poland  against  the  Bolshevists.  Repeatedly 
Lloyd  George  declared  that  Great  Britain  must  be  the  judge  of 
the  righteousness  of  Poland's  cause  before  coming  to  her  aid. 
On  August  10  Lloyd  George  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  Poland  had  put  herself  in  the  wrong  by  attacking  the  Bol- 
shevists, and  that  the  latter  were  entitled  to  demand  guaranties 
against  a  repetition  of  such  an  adventure.  And  as  a  matter  of 
fact  Great  Britain  did  not  send  any  troops  to  the  aid  of  Poland. 
Such  was  the  interpretation  of  Article  X  by  one  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations  as  affecting  another  member. 

'•  But  if  Johnson  and  Borah  and  Brandegee  Avill  have  the  thing 
put  down  in  black  and  white,  let  it  be  done." 
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ANXIOUS   MOMENTS! 

Thielein  the  Sioux  Citj   Tribune. 


WILL   HARDING    BE    MORE   SUCCESSFUL? 

— Morris  in  the  Omaha  Bee 


HEN-PECKED. 
-Gage  in  the  Louisville  <  ourier-Jou 


'*#** 


"YE   MIGHT  TURN   VICIOUS!" 
Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Public  I.'  < 
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THE    POUR-POWER    ALLIANCE. 

— McKay  in  the  Ni'«    York  American. 


HOME   TO    ROOST. 
—  Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Disi 


THE    ROCKY    KOAI)    OF    RATIFICATION". 
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A  HOME-BUILDERS'  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 

VICIOUS  PRACTISES  in  the  building  industry,  exposed 
in  the  past  six  months  by  the  Landis  Committee  in 
Chicago  and  the  Loekwood  Committee  in  New  York 
City,  are  to  go  by  the  board,  under  the  recent  agreement  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  heads  of  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plasterers.  Thus 
one  of  the  most  potent  causes  of  the  housing  shortage  is  removed, 
and  "peace  assured  in  the  building  industry  when  peace  is 
necessary  to  prosperity,"  as  the  New  York  Tribune  puts  it. 
"Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  have  been  awaiting  some  such 


WiLliajia., 


NOTHING    TO    WONDER    AT. 

— Williams  in  the  Indianapolis  News. 


understanding,  and  construction  can  now  go  forward  rapidly  iu 
all  parts  of  the  country,"  observes  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
"That  the  result  of  the  agreement  will  be  a  greal  reduction  in 
building  cosl  is  certain,"  asserts  this  paper,  and  this  item  alone, 
it  is  pointed  out  by  others,  will  mean  the  building  of  more  houses 
and  factories,  and  a  consequenl  welcome  reduction  in  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployed. 

"Only  those  engaged  directly  or  indirectly  in  building  can 
appreciate  the  far-reaching  importance  of  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  agreement,"  notes  one  editor,  and  "the  only  parties 
that  can  possibly  lose  are  the  slacking  laborer  and  the  grafting 
labor  leader,"  declares  the  New  York  Times.  The  Boston 
Herald  reminds  us  that  the  agreemenl  was  entered  into  "without 
consulting  the  officials  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor," 
and  in  the  opinion  of  Department  of  .Justice  officials,  the  agree- 
ment, or  consenl  decree  as  it  j-  called,  "is  a  new  bill  of  rights 
for  the  home-builder,  the  manufacturer  and  the  business  man." 
Briefly,  the  decree  prohibits  the  restriction  of  the  amount  of 
labor  each  workman  -hall  perform  in  a  day,  makes  it  unlawful 
for  the  union  men  to  refuse  to  handle  material  turned  out  In- 
non-union  workmen,  and  prohibits  the  union  men  from  acting 
in  concert  to  help  or  injure  any  manufacturer.  As  formulated 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  the  decree  contains  the  following 
provisions: 

"1 — There  i-  to  he  no  limit  to  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
individual  workman  within  the  working  day  or  any  other  time. 


"2 — There  is  to  be  no  limit  upon  the  right  of  the  employers 
to  purchase  their  material  wherever  and  whenever  and  from 
whomever  they  may  choose,  whether  these  materials  be  union- 
made  or  otherwise. 

"3 — There  is  to  be  no  favoritism  shoAvn  by  organized  labor 
toward  employer  or  trade  associations,  and  no  discriminations 
are  to  be  indulged  in  against  the  independent  employer  who 
may  not  be  a  member  of  such  an  organization. 

"4 — The  labor  organization  is  not  to  be  used,  or  permit  itself 
to  be  used,  by  material  men  or  contractors  or  subcontractors  as 
an  instrument  for  the  collection  of  debts  or  enforcement  of 
alleged  claims." 

This  decree  establishes  new  working  rules  for  approximately 
119,000  union  Avorkers.  and  these  rules  are  directly  opposed  to 
many  American  Federation  of  Labor  regulations,  we  are  told  in 
a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times.  Any  member 
who  violates  a  provision  of  the  decree  "will  be  guilty  of  con- 
tempt, and  subject  to  both  fine  and  imprisonment,"  warns  a 
representative  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  It  required  four 
months  of  painstaking  research  and  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the 
Department,  it  is  said,  before  it  could  prepare  a  decree  that  was 
acceptable  to  the  representatives  of  the  various  local  unions. 
Threats  of  prosecution,  with  the  possible  indictment  and  im- 
prisonment of  those  engaging  in  conspiracies  of  one  sort  or 
another,  was  the  first  step  taken  by  the  Government.  The 
Department  of  Justice  thus  explains  in  detail  each  section  of 
the  decree  that  resulted  from  these  four  months  of  labor: 

"The  first  section,  providing  that  there  shall  be  no  limitation 
to  a  man's  productive  capacity,  is  more  or  less  an  outgrowth  of 
the  cost-plus  system  which  prevailed  during  the  Avar  period,  .  .  . 
when  unscrupulous  contractors,  operating  under  the  cost-plus 
system,  were  perfectly  content  to  lnwe  fifty  men  on  a  job  where 
half  or  one-quarter  of  the  number  could  do  the  work.  Some 
locals  have  enforced  the  rule  that  a  bricklayer  must  lay  only  so 
many  bricks  an  hoxir,  or  a  mason  set  only  a  certain  quantity  of 
stones  a  day,  and  so  on  down  the  line.  It  is  gratifying  to  note 
1  ha !  the  executive  heads  of  this  national  labor  organization  have 
for  many  years  condemned  this  practice. 

"Labor  has  for  years  contended  that  it  is  not  a  commodity 
and  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  commodity.  That  principle  has 
been  and  is  noAV  incorporated  in  the  basic  laAv.  The  ambitious 
workman  must  be  given  a  full  and  ample  opportunity.  He  must 
not  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  his  most  inferior  co-Avorkers.  This 
decree  in  spirit  is  in  hearty  sympathy  with  all  the  laudable  aims 
and  ambitions  and  with  the  progress  which  has  been  made  by 
labor  unions.  It  is  directed  against  the  abuse  that  has  inevitably 
groAvn  up.  Nothing  in  the  decree  prohibits  the  regulation  of 
the  hours  or  the  conditions  of  labor,  it  does,  hoAA^eArer,  unquali- 
fiedly forbid  any  concerted  effort  of  curtailment  of  production 
by  any  such  limitations  upon  the  productiAre  capacity  of  the 
individual.  In  a  word,  it  eliminates  the  penalizing  of  ability 
and  the  discouragement  of  efficiency. 

'The  second  section  is  directed  against  the  Aarious  discrimina- 
tions which  have  been  indulged  in  by  labor  organizations  en- 
gaged in  the  building  trade,  Avhereby  they  sought  to  restrict  a 
builder  from  purchasing  and  importing  the  finished  material 
from  the  sources  of  their  production.  The  effect  upon  the  com- 
munity of  any  such  restrictions  can  be  readily  imagined.  They 
constitute  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  for  the 
high  cost  of  building,  the  consequent  shortage  of  housing  and 
the  enormous  increases  in  rent  that  have  obtained  during  and 
since  the  war  period.  They  constitute  a  stumbling-block  in  the 
path  of  interstate  trade  and  commerce. 

"The  third  is  directed  against  a  series  of  nation-wide  abuses 
which  have  assumed  Aarious  forms  and  aspects  in  the  relations 
between  organized  labor  and  trade  associations.  These  general 
practises  of  preferences  and  special  agreements  made  for  the 
benefit  of  contractors'  associations  have  grown  into  a  veritable 
national  system  in  the  building  trades.  The  inevitable  effect 
Avas  not  only  to  eliminate  all  competition  in  the  field  involvedi 
but  of  necessity  to  increase  the  number  of  unemployed  and  to 
create  an  unlimited  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  these  trade  asso- 
ciations. It  is  manifest  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  is  likeAvise 
one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  the  exorbitant  prices  that  have 
prevailed  in  building  and  related  material,  all  of  Avhich  have 
tended  to  create  and  continue  the  acute  shortage  of  housing  m 
every  large  city  iu  the  land. 

"The  fourth   strikes  al    what   has  likewise  become  a  general 
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practise  for  contractors  and  builders  to  use  labor  unions  as 
instruments  for  the  collection  of  their  debts.  Instances  have 
been  reported  to  the  Department  from  both  Chicago  and  New 
York  (and  no  doubt  the  practise  prevails  in  the  other  large 
cities)  where  the  labor  union  refused  to  work  on  the  completion 
of  a  job  ....  only  because  some  previous  owner  of  the  same 
building  had  defaulted  in  a  payment  to  some  material  man. 

"In  conclusion  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  this  decree  incor- 
porates a  set  of  principles  which  make  for  independence  on  the 
part  of  the  employer  in  the  purchase  of  his  materials  whenever 
and  wherever  he  may  desire.  It  frees  the  employer  from  tin- 
shackles  that  have  been  thrown  around  him  by  these  numerous 
illegal  restrictions  as  to  the  quantity  of  work  to  be  done  in  a 
given  time  irrespective  of  whether  his  materials  are  or  are  not 
union  made.  On  the  other  hand,  it  recognizes  all  the  lawful  aims 
or  objects  of  labor  unionism.  Finally,  and  the  most  important, 
it  gives  the  public  a  chance.  In  a  sentence,  this  decree  con- 
stitutes a  new  Bill  of  Rights  for  the  home-builder,  t  he  rent-payer, 
the  manufacturer  and  the  business  man  who  has  to  build." 

"Nothing  has  occurred  in  the  industrial  world  lately  of  more 
importance  than  this  agreement,"  in  the  opinion  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer,  while  the  Newark  News  looks  upon  it  as  '"the 
salvation  of  industry  in  general."  "The  whole  country,"  believes 
the  Washington  Post,  "should  feel  the  stimulating  influence  of 
this  consent  decree,"  which  the  New  York  Tribune  interprets  as 
"a  return  to  common  sense."     As  The  Tribune  goes  on: 

"It  clears  the  way  for  contractors  to  resume  building  on  a 
large  scale1.  Also  it  assures  to  employees  abundant  employment 
at  good  wages. 

"The  only  sure  way  to  end  the  building  shortage  is  to  make 
building  a  safe  investment.  Labor  and  capital  have  both  appar- 
ently recognized  the  fact  thai  houses  cannot  be  legislated  into 
existence.  Capital,  whether  it  comes  from  life  insurance  com- 
panies or  private  investors,  will  not  go  into  building  if  the  strike 
peril  continues." 

"It  is  altogether  a  gratifying  outcome  of  a  situation  which 
menaced  the  building  industry,"  agrees  the  New  York  World. 
"It  should  bring  an  immediate  improvement  in  the  housing 
situation,  reduce  the  cost  of  construction,  and  lower  rents." 
thinks  the  Washington  Post,  "while  at  the  same  time  breaking 
up  the  unlawful  monopolies  of  arrogant  trades  associations  and 
elevating  labor  again  to  a  plane  of  dignity  and  honesty."  The 
New  York  Ere/dug  Mail  thus  interprets  the  decree: 

"In  a  few  words,  this  agreement  should  bring  to  an  end  illegal 
combinations  between  labor  and  capital  in  the  building  trades 
for  the  purpose  of  mulcting  the  public.  It  should  a'so  bring  to 
an  end  the  artificial  stimulation  of  building  costs.  These  things 
will  benefit  labor  not  only  through  encouraging  honest  capital 
to  invest  in  building,  but  also  through  tin-  provision  of  cheaper 
homes. 

"Moreover,  they  should  lead  to  the  development  of  a  better 
type  of  union  official  in  the  building  trades  because  there  will 
now  be  less  opportunity  for  the  grafter  ami  blackmailer  to  find 
some  petty  excuse  for  threatening  to  call  out  his  men  whenever 
the  contractor  does  not  'come  across.'" 

"The  unions  have,  in  the  first  place,  cleaned  their  own  house, 
and  have  also  taken  action  which  should  prevent  much  unfair 
dealing  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  and  contractors."  notes 
the  New  York  Globe.  In  the  opinion  of  this  paper,  "it  would 
be  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  greater  gain."  "The  acceptance 
of  the  reform  code  deserves  public  recognition."  agrees  the 
Boston  Herald,  "but  it  must  be  understood  that  this  is  but  one 
step  toward  the  complete  emancipation  of  the  building  indus- 
try."   But,  continues  The  Herald: 

"The  bringing  about  of  the  agreement  should  not  be  credited 
solely  or  chiefly  to  the  Department  of  Justice.  Samuel  I  nter- 
meyer,  of  New  York,  last  December  sent  a  long  letter  to  the 
Building  Trades  Council  demanding  nineteen  specific  lines  of 
reform,  not  only  from  these  unions,  but  a  score  of  others.  Back 
of  the  letter  lay  the  record  of  the  Lockwood  Committee  in  the 
prosecution  of  criminal  labor  leaders.  To  that  complete  recon- 
struction program  the  unions  gave  their  assent.  How  effective 
and  permanent  the  reforms  mighl  be  time  alone  could  tell.  But 
early  in  January  all  these  New   York  unions  pledged  themselves 


through  a  commits  e  to  effect  the  reforms  as  demanded,  and  the 
State   Federation   of    Labor   later  accepted    them.      The   brick- 
layers, more  stubborn  than  all  the  other  unions  of  the  city; 
not  members  of  the  council,  but   the   ihreat  of   indictment  in- 
duced them,  also,  to  come  into  the  agreement. 

"Attorney-General  Daugherty  has  builded  on  the  disclosure  - 
and  conclusions  of  the  Lockwood  Committee  and  effected  a 
reform  of  national  scope.  Both  the  work  of  the  Committee  and 
the  achievement  of  the  Government  have  back  of  them,  as  their 
greatest  impelling  force,  the  power  of  public  opinion." 

"It  is  easy  enough  to  call  the  decree  covering  evil  building 
trade  practises  'a  new  bill  of  rights'  for  the  home-builder." 
observes  the  New  York  Herald — 

"Bui  these  agreements,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  made  by 
culpable  employers  and  employees  who  are  Beeking  thereby    i" 


; 
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THE    FIKST     BOOM. 

— Morris  in  the  Stockton  Record. 


lighten  legal  penalties  already  imposed  upon  them  for  their 
wrong-doing  or  to  forestall  punishment  threatening  to  fall  upon 
them.  And  it  is  a  proverb  that  when  the  devil  is  sick  the  devil  a 
saint  would  be. 

"What  is  going  to  induce  men  of  pliant  consciences  to  walk 
straight — if  anything  can — is  to  make  them  understand  that  if 
they  do  not  walk  straight  the  heavy  hand  of  the  law  will  come 
down  upon  them  with  a  wallop.  What  is  going  to  convinct 
straight-walking  employers  and  employees  that  they  can  con- 
tinue their  honest  ways  without  being  waylaid  by  crooked  capital 
on  the  one  side  and  crooked  labor  on  the  other  is  to  make  it 
clear  to  them  that  the  wrong-doer  will  be  restrained  from  resum- 
ing his  vicious  work  against  them,  not  merely  by  his  agreement 
but  by  wholesome  fear  of  what  the  law  will  do  to  him  if  he  do.  - 
resume  his  wrong-doing. 

"There  is  nothing  finer  than  faith  in  mankind  as  a  whole. 
But  such  faith  is  blind  if  it  does  not  see  that  in  every  considerabl. 
group  of  men  there  are  some  Avho  make  promises  chiefly  to 
break  them.  Such  faith  is  stupid  if  it  does  not  realize  that  th» 
crook  must  always  be  guarded  against,  whatever  his  promis. - 
of  good  conduct  and  whatever  tin1  laws  that  forbid  his  kind  to 
do  injustice  and  injury  to  his  fellow  man. 

"It  will  be  time  enough  to  hail  the  housing  'bill  of  riglu- 
the  remedy  of  all  the  troubles  of  the  home-owner  and  the  tenant . 
of  the  honest   contractor  and   the  honest    worker,   when  it    h;>- 
been  proved  that  the  wrong-doer  can  be  and  is  kept   supprest. 
Meanwhile    neither   the   public    nor    the    law    should    relax 
vigilance." 
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iHE  LIVES  OF  THIRTY-FOUR  ARMY  OFFICERS, 
enlisted  men,  and  civilians  is  a  terrible  price  to  pay 
tor  economy,  is  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  in  the  case  of  the  Roma,  as  it  becomes  apparent  that  the 
lack  of  the  non-inflammable  gas,  helium.  was  indirectly  respon- 
sible for  a  death  toll 
almost  as  large  as  that 
of  the  R-38  {ZR-2) 
disaster  last  August. 
"Between  August  and 
February,"  notes  the 
New  York  Herald,  "all 
the  grim  lessons  pur- 
chased in  England  at 
the  price  of  forty-four 
lives  were  forgotten." 
Immediately  after  that 
catastrophe  The  Herald 
declared  that  "this  ought 
to  be  a  lesson;  if  we 
can't  afford  helium,  we 
can't  afford  dirigibles." 
In  the  case  of  the  Roma, 
points  out  the  New  York 
Globe,  "as  we  learn  more 
about  the  tragedy,  the 
impression  that  it  was  a 
wicked  waste  of  life  is 
deepened."  "It  cost 
thirty-four  lives,"  ob- 
serves the  New  York 
Evening  World,  ' '  to  con- 
centrate attention  on 
the  failure  of  Congress 
to  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  helium  gas  as 
a  safety  factor  in  light- 
er-than-air  aviation." 

According  to  the  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of 
the  New  York  World, 
"there  is  in  storage  in 
Texas  more  than  enough 
helium  to  have  inflated 
the  bags  of  the   Roma." 

If  that  is  the  case,  asks  The  Herald,  "why  was  it  not  used?" 
Or  "win  was  the  trial  flight  no)  delayed  until  it  had  been 
made  possible  to  bring  to  Norfolk  a  sufficient  supply?"  asks 
the  Albany  .1  our  mil .  "There  was  a  long  delay  for  the  replace- 
ment of  the  Italian  motors  witli  Liberty  engines."  explains  this 
paper.  As  for  helium,  "five  hundred  million  cubic  feet  of  this 
gas  goes  to  waste  in  the  United  States  every  year,"  we  are  told 
by  the  New  York  Globe,  "yet  it  can  be  produced  for  ten  cents 
a  foot  or  less." 

"The  reason  that  helium  gas  was  not  used  in  the  Roma  is  that 
the  United  States  Government  had  not  supplied  sufficient  funds 
for  its  manufacture  for  the  Army,  and,  despite  the  R-S8  experi- 
ence, considered  that  it  cost  too  7nuch,"  charges  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin.  "All  sorts  of  economies  have  been  forced  upon  the 
Air  Service  through  the  niggardline--  of  Congress,"  agrees  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  which  goes  on  to  declare  thai  "'it  woidd 
be  inhuman  to  send  up  any  more  dirigibles  until  the  helium 
supply  is  large  enough  to  fill  them."  As  the  New  York  (llobe 
sees  the  lesson  of  the  Roma  disaster: 

"Obvious  to  any  layman  is  the  folly  of  using  highly  inflamma- 
ble hydrogen  gas  instead  of  non-inflammable  helium.     If  the 
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With  Army  ambulances  in  the  foreground,  as  seen  from  an  airplane.  Along  the 
curving  road  may  be  seen  the  high-tension  wires  which  are  said  to  have  set  Are  to  the 
dirigible's  highly  inflammable  hydrogen  gas  and  gasoline  fuel  from  the  crusht  tanks. 


latter  had  been  employed  the  loss  of  life  Avould  certainly  have 
been  greatly  reduced,  and  perhaps  altogether  prevented.  Con- 
gress and  the  military  authorities  are  busily  shifting  the  respon- 
sibility to  one  another  for  our  failure  to  develop  and  utilize  our 
huge  sources  for  this  gas.  .  .  .  The  country  has  had  quite 
enough  needless  slaughter  of  American  men  through  failure  to 
pro\  ide  a  sufficient  factor  of  safety.  Experiments  with  lighter- 
t  han-air  craft  must  and  will  be  continued;  but  we  have  been 

paying  too  dear  a  price, 
and  needlessly." 

Helium,  it  is  pointed 
out  in  a  Washington  dis- 
patch to  the  New  York 
Times,  was  developed 
from  natural  gas  during 
the  Avar.  At  the  Govern- 
ment's plant  at  Fort 
Worth— 

"The  natural  gas  after 
passing  through  a  com- 
pressor plant  becomes  a 
purer  illuminating  gas 
than  before,  when  it  is 
then  returned  to  the  gas 
coznpany  for  commercial 
use.  The  natural  gas  is 
first  passed  through  lime, 
which  removes  carbon 
dioxid;  it  is  then  lique- 
fied, leaving  nitrogen  and 
helium  gases,  which  are 
drawn  off  arid  further 
comprest,  thereby  lique- 
fying the  nitrogen  and 
leaving  the  helium,  which 
is  drawn  off  and  com- 
prest into  cylinders  and 
placed  in  storage  for 
shipment." 

"A  year  or  more  ago," 
recalls  the  Troy  Record, 
"the  world  was  hearing 
about  helium  as  the 
great  agency  in  aerial 
navigation;  it  was  to  dis- 
place hydrogen  gas,  and 
there  were  to  be  no  more 
accidents  to  dirigibles  in 
flight."  "During  these 
years,"  maintains  the 
New  York  Tribune,  "the  enthusiasm  for  helium  has  never 
waned,  but  the  quantity  of  helium  gas  apparently  has  never 
waxed."  More  than  ever  is  it  necessary  to  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  helium,  believes  the  New  York  Herald,  because 
the  ZR-1,  now  under  construction  at  Lakehurst  (N.  J.),  will  be 
finished  in  about  a  year.  And  while  we  are  about  it,  suggests 
the  New  York  Times,  we  should  develop  a  motor  that  will 
obviate  the  menace  of  gasoline  as  a  fuel.  Moreover,  say  aero- 
nautical experts,  we  should  adopt  water  for  ballast,  instead  of 
sand,  as  it  can  be  discharged  instantaneously  in  the  event  of  an 
accident  similar  to  that  of  the  Roma.  The  whole  question  of 
aerial  navigation,  as  the  New  York  World  sees  it,  "is  a  scientific 
problem,  not  a  political  one,  and  a  Congress  of  lawyers  would 
be  wise  to  provide  the  money  and  let  the  scientists  and  army 
experts  solve  it."     As  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  declares: 

"If  the  Army  and  Navy  are  going  to  maintain  dirigibles — and 
I  hey  will,  because  man's  conquest  of  the  air  is  not  going  to  stop 
because  of  the  Roma  incident,  painful  tho  it  is— hydrogen 
should  be  discarded.  The  Air  Service  authorities  should  make 
their  requests  to  ( 'ongress  for  sufficient  money  to  carry  on  the 
Fori  Worth  helium  plants  to  fill  all  requirements,  and  Congress 
should  comply  with  these  requests  promptly." 
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It's  I  lie  oil  in  I  he  soil  that  makes  I  lie  turmoil.  Debs'  Maga- 
zine {Chicago). 

Business  won't  come  back;   you'll    have   to  go   after   it. 

Lincoln   Slur. 

Prohibition  is  English  for  "verboten."  Huston  Shoe  ami 
Leather  Reporter. 

Congress  knows  who  wants  I  lie  lion  us,  I  ml  can'1  lint  I  on  I  who 
wants  lo  pay  it.     Brooklyn  Eagle. 

On  the  matrimonial  sea,  the  hand  thai  rocks  i  he  cradle  very 
seldom  rooks  I  he  boat.      Alliens  News. 

Most  of  the  while  man's  burden  is  occasioned  bj  the  follj 
and  greed  of  other  while  men.     Boston  Post. 

It  is  only  lair  lo  recall  that  Los  Angeles  was  named  before 
Hollywood  moved  there.   -Columbia  Record. 

I  RE  LAND  is  now  calling  Tor  a  loan  of  I  wentj  millions.  There  is 
no  green  like  the  long  green.      Debs'  Magazine 

Wio  are  willing  to  give  our  Allies  credii  for  winning  the  war,  bul 
aot  too  long  credit.     American  Lumberman  {Chicago). 

Scientists  say  the  earth  has  fourteen  movements.  There  are 
more  than  that  among  the  radicals  alone.     Debs'  Magazine. 

Vim  can't  make  a  silk  purse  from  a,  sow's  ear.  but  many  a 
shirker's  purse  is  lined  with  gold  from  a  worker's  hide.  Debs' 
Magazine. 

An  Ohio  man  died  and  lel't  $  1  ()(),()()()  to  a  girl  who  had  refused 
to  marry  him,  showing  that  gratitude  is  not  a  lost  \  irtue.- —Nash- 
Vllle  Southern   Lumberman . 

A  cook  in  a  New  York  hold  has  been  found  to  possess  a  won- 
derful operatic  tenor  voice.      He  oughl    to  have  a  line  range. 
Southern  Lumberman. 

"China    lo    Build    New    Navy."       While    other    nations    are 
making   junk    of    their  battle-ships,    China   is   making    battle- 
ships   of     her     junks.     Southern 
Lumberman. 


All   the    pedestrians   ask   is   a 
little  more   cooperation     between 
hOTSe-power     and    horse    sense. 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

"Cabinet  rasps  the  nerves  of 
Europe."    Probably  something  in 
I  he   nature  of  a  filing  cabinet 
De  Kalb  ( 'hronicle. 

Somk  plants  thrive  in  the  hot 
sun,  but  wild  oats  flourish  most 
under  the  influence  of  moonshine 

Shrive  pari  Journal. 

English  celebrities  who  visit  us 
ran  testify   that    Banium's  cord  n 
bution     to     vital     statistics     was 
singularly  free  from  error.      Eli  a 

lietli    Journal. 

Thk  reason  there  were  fewer 
wrecks  in  the  old  horse-and-buggj 
days  was  because  I  he  driver  didn't 
depend  wholly  on  his  own  intel- 
ligence.— Newark  Ledgei 

The  new  era  of  peace  will 
begin  when  somebody  invents  a 
way  to  get  all  the  national  axes  on 
the  grindstone  at    the  same  time 

Lansing  Capital  News. 

1 1  might  help  solve  some  of  the 
troubles  of  the  moving-picture 
world  if  the  stars  were   paid  sal.i 

ins  more    uearlj    commensurate 
with    what    thej    reallj    earn 
Southern  Lumberman. 


MoNE  i   talks,  tin  I  John  I  J.'s  w  ill  now   have  to  karri  In  yodel. 
Washington   Post. 

Perhaps  it  would  help  if  a  comic  supplement  were  added  to 
I  he  lax  blank,      lio^lon  Sinn  ami  Leather  Reporter. 

Census  figures  show  i  hat  blindness  is  decreasing.  Among  men, 
perhaps,  but  not  among  pigs.     Chicago  Daily  Mews. 

We  will  have  to  dispel  the  fogs  that  are  blinding  us  before  we 
can  expel  the   hogs  thai  are  grinding  us.     Debs'   Magazine. 

Styles  for  government  bureaucrats  musl  change,  Bays  Con- 
troller Dawes,  advocating"a  lower  waste  line.      Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  Allies  insist  upon  a  stable  government  in  Russia.  Proba- 
bly  with  John  Hull  in  the  stable.      Debs'  Magazine  [Chicago). 

Perhaps  there  would  We  more  respeel  for  law  if  we  could  con- 
jure   Up    more    respeel     for    the    law-makers.       Shoe    ami    Leather 

Reporter. 

"Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity."  Yet  few  of  the  workers 
would  rcU'V  to  their  enforced  vacation  as  a  "sugar  loaf."  Debs' 
Magazine. 

The   Treasury    Department    threatens    to    wash    our   money 
again.      How    foolish!     A   germ   couldn't    live  on   our   wages. 
Debs'  Magazine. 

VoLIVA,  of  /ion  City,  has  discovered  that  the  earth  is  Hat. 
Business  men  beat   him  to  this  conclusion  many  wears    months 

ago. — Shoe  anil   Leather   Reporter. 

Count  Laszlo  Szechenyi,  the  Hungarian  representative  to 

the  United  Stales,  may  have  pronounced  opinions.  Imt  his  name 
is  another  thing  again.  -American  Lumberman. 

"What  makes  girls  run  about  the  way  they  do?"  snarls  a 
petulant  club  woman,  aird  a  timid  exchange  suggests  they  may 
be  trying  to  find  their  mothers.      Kansas  City  Journal. 

A  FINANCIAL  item  say  s  that  many  Wall  Street  men  are  going 
back  to  the  farm.     They  ought  to  be  especially  proficient  when  il 

comes   to    watering    the    stock. 
Southern  L  ii mlicrmau. 


CKXWttK 


A 


STUDIES    tu-     VVERAGE     CITIZEN    OBSERVING 

His    \  \ui.ii  g    \  \  i  i<i\  \i       \\  i  EKS 

— Hamuli  in  id.   Brooklyn  Eagle 


There  is  always  a  brighter  aide. 

Spring  is  seldom  as  slushy    as  the 
poetrj    it  inspires.      Chicago  Dmlu 

Journal. 

I  F  Ford  can't  make  cheap  fer- 
tilizer at  Muscle  Shoals,  what  are 
the   fertilizer   people    mad  about'.' 

I'ala/ha    \eu-s. 

Ik  the  treaties  are  ratified,  it 
will  be  another  example  of  the 
triumph  of  mind  over  patter. — 
Sioux  ( 'ity  Journal. 

FRANCE  must  remember  that 
the  prayer  reads:  "Forgive  us  our 
debts     as  we  forgn  e  our  debtors." 

Waterbury  Democrat. 

It  maj    be  that   tin-  sun  never 
sets  on  the  British  flag;  but  Uncle 
Sam  has  a  monopoly  of  moonshine. 
1  mli  rson  Herald, 

El  ROPE  may  dream  of  America 
as  a  place  to  settle  down;  but  let 
lur  not  forget  that  it  is  also  a  place 
toset  tie  up.   -Fort  Waynt   \  • 

Conservatives    are    but    men 

who  have  learned  to  love  the  new 
order  forced  upon  them  by  radi- 
cals  /  State  Register. 

Well,  the  German  mark  will 
soon  be  abb  to  tell  us  whether  the 
old  place  has  changed  much  since 
Dante  saw  it    —Minneapolis  Star. 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


RUSSIA'S  RED  ARMY  AND  GENOA 


THE  FORTHCOMING  CONFERENCE  at  Genoa 
is  the  ".weapon  of  international  capital  against  Rus- 
sia," writes  Mr.  Karl  Radek,  the  celebrated  foreign 
agent  and  diplomat  of  the  Bolsheviks,  who  warns  his  country- 
men that  "it  would  be  foolish  to  think  the  results  we  are  to 
attain  will  be  won  by  verbal  dexterity,"  for  "the  outcome  de- 
pends on  the  reach  and  grip  of  the  Soviet  Russian  Gove]  nmenl 
and  its  Red  Army."  Now 
the  paramount  question  for 
Soviet  Russia  is  the  amount  of 
the  loan  the  European  Powers 
will  be  willing  to  accord  her, 
he  writes  in  the  Moscow  Prdvda , 
and  secondly,  the  nature  of  the 
conditions  surrounding  this 
accommodation.  All  other 
talk  that  may  take  place  at 
Genoa  he  pooh-poohs  as  "use- 
less diplomatic  nourishes"  and 
he  brushes  aside  the  question 
of  ' '  formal  recognition  of  the 
Soviet  Government"  by  the 
European  Powers  as  a  matter 
of  minor  interest.  The  Central 
European  newspapers  have 
long  been  careful  to  point  oul 
that  when  Russia  comes  into 
the  conference,  if  she  comes, 
shecomesas  a  more  t  horoughly 
Soviet  Russia  than  she  has 
ever  been,  despite  the  ideas  of 
capitalistic  transformation  en- 
tertained about  her  in  some 
quarters.  This  view  is  con- 
firmed by  examination  of  the 
Soviet  Russia  press,  and  the 
Moscow  Pravda  describes  the 
( renoa  (  inference  as  "a  peace 
conference  aboul  to  take  place 
after  I  hree  years'  wax  be1  ween 
the  capitalist  states  of  Europe 
on  I  he  one  hand,  and  N>\  iel 
Russia  on  the  other.*'  It  is 
true  t  liat  30  far  the  capitalist 

world     has    "made    no    formal 

peace  prop  »sal,"  hut  this  daily  adds  with  complacence  that  "the 
time  is  long  pasl  when  the  European  diplomats  fell  it  humiliat- 
ing that  they  should  even  declare  war  on  Soviet  Russia." 
Says  the  Derieoenskaia  Pravda: 

"They  invite  as  to  participate  in  the  coming  parley  because, 
as  they  confess,  the  world's  economic  reconst ruction  can  not  In- 
carried  on  unless  we  hud  our  aid.  The  speeches  of  the  French 
and  British  minister-  rang  with  pride  and  haughtiness,  until 
their  soldiers  had  made  acquaintance  with  the  sharp  points  of 
Red  Army  bayonets.  Then  they  were  toned  down  a  little.  No 
longer  is  Soviet  Russia  'a  hand  of  brigands'  and  ' a,  handful  of 
oppressors.'  It  is  now  the  Russian  'Government,  and  Lenine  will 
be  welcomed  at  the  conference,  where  his  presence  will  he  Cell 
in  the  solution  of  all  questions  Such  is  the  change  wrought  by 
the  help  of  the  Red  Army  on  the  bourgeois  mind  and  ministries." 

As   to    the   expectations    of    .Moscow    newspapers,    we    read    in 


A  GERMAN    HOWL. 

Wab  I'i  m  to  Versailles  Treaty  Fury):  "What  I  could  not  do 
with  war,  you  have  done  with  peace.  Europe  is  in  ruins.  We  arc 
sisi  ers  under  i  lie  skin." 

— Kladdt  radalsch  (Berlin). 


/si; stin  that  official  transactions  between  Soviet  Russia  and  the 
European  Powers  would  necessarily  be  preceded  by  official  recog- 
nition of  the  Soviet  Government,  winch  "will  mean  the  immediate 
transference  to  the  Soviet  of  all  Russian  belongings  abroad." 
These  properties  are  valued  at  a  few  hundred  millions  of  gold 
rubles,  we  are  informed,  and  include  many  embassies,  the  Russian 
battle-ships  captured  by  the  French,  British,  and  by  General 

Wrangel,  the  merchant  fleet 
stolen  from  us  by  'our  dear 
allies,'  as  well  as  by  the  Rus- 
sian capitalists.  There  will  be 
restored  also  much  other  prop- 
erty of  miscellaneous  char- 
acter." 

Isvestia  realizes  that  the 
Powers  will  demand  some- 
thing in  exchange  for  the  rec- 
ognition given  to  the  Soviet 
GoAernment,  and  flatly  avers 
that  "if  the  bourgeois  states- 
men consider  the  forthcoming 
conversations  with  Russia  as 
a  means  to  enslave  her  eco- 
nomically, that  is,  if  by  negotia- 
tions they  intend  to  cramp  us 
in  a  way  they  failed  to  do  by 
the  blockade,  then  assuredly 
they  are  going  to  be  disap- 
pointed at  Genoa."  The  pro- 
Bolshevik  Riga  Novy  Put  has 
no  doubt  that  the  sole  attrac- 
tion drawing  the  European 
Powers  to  Russia  is  Russia's 
economic  wealth,  yet  it  points 
out  that  "before  one  reaches 
these  inexhaustible  resources, 
a  large  capital  must  be  ex- 
pended to  make  exploitation 
a  fact,"  and  this  daily  believes 
that  consequently  "all  the 
plans  of  using  Russia  for  the- 
payment  of  the  indemnities 
owed  by  Germany  to  France 
are  thus  rendered  null." 

Meanwhile  non-Soviet  edi- 
tors remind  us  that  "altho  the  peace  Russia  is  always  talking 
about  is  while  as  her  snow-clad  steppes,  there  is  no  doubt 
aboul  the  color  of  her  army,"  lor  the  Red  Army  on  the 
celebration  of  its  fourth  anniversary  was  reviewed  by  War 
Minister  Leon  Trotzky  from  a  stand  in  the  \{cd  Square  of 
the  Kremlin,  and  the  event  is  described  in  Moscow  dispatches, 
as  "the  largest  review  since  the  days  of  the  Emperor."  For 
two  hours,  we  are  told,  infantry,  lancers,  Cossacks,  gunners, 
engineers,  motor  corps,  tanks,  and  airplanes  passed  in  the  bright 
sunshine,  appeared  in  good  condition,  were  well-uniformed,  and 
saluted  in  snappy  fashion  as  they  marched  before  the  reviewing- 
stand.  If  there  had  been  a  little  more  precision  in  alignment, 
gayer  uniforms,  better  horses,  and  older  soldiers,  it  is  reported 
they  might  have  been  the  regiments  of  the  Old  Guard  passing 
before  the  Tsar  Nicholas.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  averred  that 
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"they  w«rc  as  differenl  from  (It*-  tattered,  undisciplined  Red 
Army  of  L918as  the  Concord  farmers  of  1770  were  from  General 
Pershing's  picked  ba1  talions."  The  predominance  of  ( Jommunists 
among  the  spectators  was  the  only  reminder  that  iliis  military 
pageant  was  happening  after  and  not  before  the  war,  and  we  arc 
told  that  on  the  reviewing-stand  were  Clara  Zetkin,  the  German 
Socialist,  William  I).  Haywood,  of  the  American  I.  W.  W., 
Katayama,  the  Japanese  Socialist  leader,  Bela  Kim,  of  Hun- 
garian memory,  and  other  members  of  the  Third  Internationale. 
The  illusion  that  it  might  have  been  the  old  Russian  army  com- 
ing back  to  life  is  said  to  have  been  heightened  by  the  pres- 
ence of  many  old  regime  officers  at  the  heads  of  companies,  and 
the  little  group  of  stall'  men  about,  Trot/.ky,  most  of  them 
bearded  generals  and  colonels 
of  many  years'  service.  To 
the  troops  Trotzky  said  in  his 
address: 


"  Within  a. year  the  army  will 
be  stronger  and  more  united. 
We  do  not,  know  what,  will 
come  in  the  next,  lew  months, 
but  events  will  not  find  us  un- 
prepared. Looking  west,  east, 
north  and  south  we  find  the 
danger  is  not  past,,  because 
power  in  the  capitalistic  coun- 
tries is  still  in  the  hands  of  our 
enemies,  who  hate  us  and 
ha  v  e  not-  abandoned  the  idea 
nl'  crushing  us." 


He  promised  that,  the  year 
would  be  one  of  "education 
lor  the  army,"  thai  not  a 
single  soldier  would  be  illiterate 

by  the  first  of  May,  say  these 
dispatches,   which   fell    us    also 

that  the  German  ( lommunist, 
1 1  err  Wolcke,  declared  in  his 
oration  to  the  Red  Arinv  that 
"the  resolution  in  (Jerniair, 
is  still  alive,  and  I  he  lime  is 
not,  distant  when  the  German 
Red  Army  will  unite  with 
Russia's,"  and  after  that,  "the 

world  revolution."  But,  Minister  of  War  Trot/.ky  also  took 
advantage  of  the  Red  Amu  anniversary  to  sav  thai  Russia's 
"scale  of  fate  is  now  balancing  over  Genoa,"  and  thai  if  the 
coming  conference  should  nol  result  satisfactorily  for  Russia, 
"it  might  be  necessary  to  lip  the  balance  with  blood,  perhaps 
this  coming  spring,"  wherefoi — • 
"II  is  necessary  for  the  proletariat  to  be  read > ,  then,  to  face 

a  blow    in   the  Spring  if  such  a  situation  should  be  forced  upon 

us.  Each  week  of  postponement  of  the  Genoa  Conference  must 
be  a  week  of  fortifying  the  \{vd  Arinv.  The  lime  we  may  lose 
OH   I  he  field  of  diplomacy    we  musl   and  shall  gain  m  I  he  Held  of 

activity  in  fortifying  and  developing  the  Army. 

We  are  fully  decided,  on  our  fourth  anniversary,  to  prepare 
ourselves  for  a.  new  struggle,  because  the  finish  fighl   between 

capital  and  labor  is  far  from  a  decision 

Trotzky  receive-:  the  highest  praise  from  General  Bi  ussiioff  i«u 
the  skill  he  has  shown  in  organizing  the  Red  Army,  and  tins 
famous  Russian  officer  declares  in  Isvestia  thai  the  Bolsheviki 
have  '  strengthened  the  national  conscience  and  patriotic  spiril 
of  the  Russian  peopli  Meanwhile  Moscow  dispatches  advise 
us  thai  in  order  to  insure  the  return  in  Russia  of  the  So^  iel  dele 
gation  sent  to  Genoa  onlj  those  persons  will  be  allowed  to  go 
who  have  families  oi  possessions  thai  maj  b<  considered  good 
hostages  oi  guarantees,  and  it  is  explained  thai  theSoviel  govern 

menl   has  had  Ion  main    e\ampl<      "I   ,i      i_-.nl         willing   I.,  wot  I 

abroad     but    nun  lllim-    to  •  om<    ha.  I 


THE  FREE  STATE  OF  EGYPT 

BRITAIN  MAY  ACHIEVE  peace  in  Egypl  ■.<  Bhe  has 
achieved  ii  in  I  r<  la  ml,  remark-  i  he  Manchester  Guardian, 
if  the  new  British  policy  is  followed  to  its  logical  conclu- 
sion. Various  other  newspapers  point  to  the  change  in  Egypl 
as  one  more  syinplon  of  the  swift  proci  ■  of  evolution  in  the 
British  Empire  which  the  World  War  set  iii  motion,  in  the 
White  Paper,  "Declaration  to  Egypt,"  issued  by  the  British 
Government,  it  is  stated  that : 

1.  The   British   Protectorate  over  Egypl   is  terminated,    and 
Egypl  is  declared  to  bean  independent  sovereign  Stale. 

2.  Martial    law    will    be    withdrawn    as   soon    as    the    Egyptian 

Government    passes  an  net   of 
indemnity. 


VIENNESE  SYMPATHY    FOR    LENINE    \l    GENOA. 
Capitai,:    "Take  it  I     n   win  come  hack  to  me  a  hundred  times!" 

Die  Muskete  i  \  ienna). 


We  read  further  that  until 
a  general  agreemenl  can  be 
concluded,  Britain  reserves  to 
its  discretion  the  following 
matters:  "Security  of  the  Brit- 
ish  Empire  communications; 
Defence  of  Egypl  against  all 
foreign  aggression  and  inter- 
ference, direct  and  indirect  ; 
Protection  of  foreign  interests 
in  Egypt,  and  protection  of 
minorities;  Guarantees  for 
British  interests  in  the  Sudan." 

Premier  Lloyd  George  ex- 
plained to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  Britain  is  prepared 
to  make  agreements  with  the 
Egyptian  Governmenl  on  these 
matters  ■"in  a  spirit  of  mutual 
accommodation,  but  until  such 
agreements  satisfactory  both 
to  ourselves  and  tin-  Egyptian 
Governmenl  are  concluded, 
the  stafus  quo  will  remain 
intact."  Mr.  Lloyd  (ieorge 
said  furl  her: 


"  \\  e  regard  the  special  rela- 
tions between  ourselves  and  Egypl  defined  in  this  clause  as  a 
matter  concerning  only  ourselves  and  the  Governmenl  of  Egypt. 

Foreign  Powers  are  not  concerned,  and  we  purpose  to  state  this 
unmistakably  when  the  termination  of  the  protectorate  is  noti- 
fied to  them.  The  welfare  and  integrity  of  Egypl  are  neeessan 
to  the  peace  and  safetj  of  the  British  Empire,  which  will  there- 
fore always  maintain  as  an  essential  British  interest  the  special 
relations  between  itself  and  Egypt  long  recognized  by  other 
Governments.  The  definition  of  these  special  relations  is  an 
essential  pari  of  the  declaration  recognizing  Egypl  as  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign  State.  His  Majesty's  Governmenl  have 
laid  I  hem  down  as  matters  in  which  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  British  Empire  are  vitallv  involved  and  thej  cannot  permit 
them  to  be  questioned  bv  anv  olher  Powet 

"In   pursuance  of  this  principle  thev    would   regard  as  an   un 
I'riendlv   act   an\    attempt  at   interference  in  t  he  affairs  of  Egypl 

bv  another  Power  and  thej  would  consider  anj  aggression  again  si 

ih.     leiritorx    of   Egypl   as  an  act    to  be  repelled   b\    all   means  at 

i  hen  command 

"On    the    other    hand      we     of    COUTSe     accept     the    protection    ol 

foreign  interests  and  minorities  in  Egypl  a--  a  responsibility 
inseparable  from    the  special    position    which    «,    claim   in   the 

.-olillll  V  ." 

the  Egypl  declaration  "conforms  closed    i"  the  polio3   hod 

down  i'v  the  agreemenl  at  the  imperial  Conference  "  Mr  Lloyd 
(ieonie  -aid  further  and  he  notified  the  Hon-,-  also  that  the 
Dominion  *i<>\,  rnments  have  been  informed  "t  Britain  s  procla- 
mation oi  i-;L-\  pi  .,-  .,  i-i, ,  Stat< 
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HOW  GERMANY'S  NEW  PLACE  IN  THE  SUN 
"DEPENDS  ON  RUSSIA" 

GERMANY'S  SALVATION  lies  in  closer  relations  and 
cooperation  with  Russia,  we  learn  from  some  Russian 
pro-Soviet  newspapers  published  in  Berlin,  and  they 
cile  the  increasing  interest  in  Russia  shown  by  German  indus- 
fcria1  leaders  and  the  German  press  as  evidence  that  Germany 
herself  realizes  this  fact.  Tne  Berlin  Novy  Mir  finds  that  Ger- 
many's future  place  in  the  world  becomes  more  and  more  plainly 
dependent  on  Russia.  This  daily  points  out  that  protective 
tariffs  have  cut  Germany  off  from  Western  markets,  while  at 
the  same  time  she  has  no  colonies  from  which  to  draw  raw  mate- 
rials.    The  reparations,  in  the  view  of  this  newspaper,  are  "a 


/<~^^f^fc?? 


MOTHER  GERMANY  AND   HER   LIVING    PROBLEMS. 

—Wahre  Jakob  (Stuttgart  I. 


heavy  burden  on  her  shoulders  and  tend  to  lower  the  depre- 
ciated value  of  her  currency."  As  her  economic  status  can  be  re- 
gained only  through  German  industry,  Germany  must  get  raw 
materials  and  markets  for  its  products  where  she  can  most 
accessibly,  and  this  happens  to  be  Russia,  toward  which  the 
dominant  industrial  forces  in  Germany  are  now  bending  their 
efforts.     We  read  then: 

"Of  course  everybody  who  favors  the  restoration  of  the  eco- 
nomic ties  between  the  two  countries  will  agree  that  the  better 
both  parties  know  each  other,  the  stronger  will  be  these  ties. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  our  life  is  not  progressing  in  normal 
conditions  of  peace.  Contemporary  society  and  what  they  call 
peace  have  been  shaken  by  the  war  to  the  very  foundations.  Every 
capitalistic  country,  deprived  of  normal  conditions  of  produc- 
tion, is  gasping  for  breath  and  anxiously  looking  for  sources 
from  which  to  inject  new  strength  into  its  poisoned  organ- 
ism. Even  the  triumphant  victors  in  Washington  were  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  it  is  impossible  to  restore  the  normal  course 
of  life  without  Germanj  and  Russia. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that,  having  once  set  out  on  the  road  of 
understanding  with  Russia,  having  overcome  the  miseoncep- 
f.ionsof,and  prejudices  against  her  'crude'  neighbor,  Germany  will 
not  swerve  from  it.  She  will  be  driven  along  that  road  by  inflexi- 
l.l.  economic  interests  the  more  urgent  become  the  consequences 
of  the  Versailles  Treaty." 

On  her  side,  the  Novy  Mir  goes  on  to  say,  Soviet  Russia  has 


frankly  declared  thai  if  the  other  countries  admit  that  Russia 
is  a  necessary  factor  in  restoring  world  economy,  they  must  be 
ready  to  help  \u-r  to  her  feel  as  they  were  prompt  to  thrust  her 
down  through  their  blockade.  Germany  has  a  greater  interest 
in  the  upbuilding  of  Russia  thananj  other  country,  it  is  averred, 
and  it  depends  upon  herself  alone  "to  what  extent  she  will  take 
pari  in  the  economic  resuscitation  of  Soviet  Russia."  In  corrobo- 
ration of  this  statement  is  offered  a  letter  from  the  Moscow 
correspondent  of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  in  which  he  writes 
that  "Germany  must  determine  her  attitude  toward  Russia; 
and  the  task  of  German  publicists  in  Russia  is  to  dispel  preju- 
dices and  establish  dear  conceptions,  without  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  1  v,  >  countries  to  go  along  together."  The  Frankfurter 
Zeitung  correspondent  says  further  that  Germany  must  make 
it  her  business  to  know  "'what  the  Russians  are  thinking  and 
doing,  and  what  they  intend  to  do — in  particular,  what  they 
intend  to  do."  In  sharp  contrasl  to  such  preparations  for  Russo- 
German  trade  cooperation  is  the  attitude  of  the  Russian  com- 
mercial refugees  in  France,  who  are  opposed  to  the  "scheme  of 
letting  Germany  exploit  Russia."  An  anti-Soviet  Russian  news- 
paper published  in  Paris,  the  Posledniya  Novosti,  remarks: 

"If  Russia' is  to  be  turned  into  a  German  Hinterland,  what 
benefit  will  Russian  industrial  leaders  derive  from  it'.'  This  is  a 
practical  question  which  must  occur  to  those  who  are  trying  to 
persuade  themselves  thai  it  is  necessary  to  reach  an  understand- 
ing with  the  Bolsheviks,  having  in  view  the  restoration  of  Russia 
by  joint  effort.  An  understanding  on  the  basis  indicated  by  us 
may  not  at  all  restore  Russia  but  only  weaken  for  long  the  already 
feeble  economic  organization  of  the  country." 


FRANCO-JAPANESE  CORDIALITY 

MARSHAL  JOFPRE'S  VISIT  to  Japan  elicits  enthusi- 
astic greeting  in  the  Japanese  press,  which  take  occa- 
sion to  express  their  gratitude  to  the  authorities  and 
people  of  France  for  the  warm  hospitality  accorded  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Japan  when  he  passed  through  France  on  his  tour  last 
year.  The  Tokyo  Yomiuri  considers  that  the  French  Government 
and  the  nation  entertain  exceptionally  cordial  feelings  and  good- 
will toward  Japan  and  her  people,  or  they  would  not  have  sent 
.Marshal  Joffre,  "l  his  sa\  ior  of  France  and  other  Allied  countries, 
this  idol  of  the  world's  peoples."  Japan  and  France  have  long 
Ween  close  friends,  this  daily  goes  on  to  say,  and  "altho  the 
rise  to  power  of  Germany  brought  some  changes  in  Franco- 
Japanese  relations,  the  friendly  regard  of  the  Japanese  people 
for  France  has  become  increasingly  notable  since  the  war."  We 
read  then: 

"Since  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  spirit  of  peace,  friend- 
ship and  cooperation  has  seemingly  prevailed  in  the  world,  but 
the  nations  still  harbor  suspicion,  envy  and  antipathy  toward 
one  another;  and  we  regret  that  these  incongruous  sentiments  are 
in  evidence  even  among  the  Entente  Powers.  It  is  usually  the 
case  after  a  great  upheaval  of  feeling  and  passion  that  sporadic 
outbursts  of  anger  are  noticed  among  the  peoples  as  angry  waves 
toss  their  crests  on  the  ocean  after  a  storm.  The  disquietude  that 
followed  the  Versailles  Conference  has  increased  to-day,  as  seen 
at  the  Washington  Conference. 

"Until  the  Governments  and  peoples  of  the  Allied  Powers 
produce  a  spirit  of  perfect  peace,  friendliness  and  concert  among 
themselves,  by  calming  their  agitated  feelings,  the  relief  of  their 
own  countries  and  the  erstwhile  enemy  nations,  the  restoration 
of  world  peace  and  the  reconstruction  of  human  civilization  are 
utterly  hopeless.  In  order  to  consummate  such  international 
harmony  and  concord,  it  is  essential  that  a  great  community  of 
nations  of  Britain,  the  United  States,  France  and  Japan  be  estab- 
lished in  the  world.  We  regret  1<>  see,  however,  that  France  is 
opposed  to  Britain  in  connection  with  her  relations  to  Germany 
and  Russia,  and  Japan  differs  in  her  views  from  the  United  States 
respecting  the  questions  in  China  and  Siberia.  And  we  feel  as  if 
there  is  something  that  binds  Japan  and  France  together  in  their 
protest  against  the  doings  of  the  United  States  and  Britain." 
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IRELAND'S  INDUSTRIAL  FUTURE 

A  DVOCATES  OF  STATE  INTERVENTION'  in  industry 
i-\  are  fairly  strong  in  numbers  in  Ireland,  it  is  generally 
X  A-  known,  and  various  English  newspapers  concede  that  in 
an  agricultural  country  like  Ireland,  (he  Government  naturally 
must  assume  at  least  a  guiding  role.  But  its  action  in  this  matter 
may  be  easily  "carried  to  dangerous  extremes,"  the  London 
S/alist  thinks,  especially  because  of  the  misconceptions  that  are 
prevalent  as  to  the  true  industrial  possibilities  of  Hie  country. 
Despite  the  moderate  industrial  expansion  to  he  expected  from 
the  Irish  Free  State,  this  British  financial  authority  believes  that 
Mm' future  of  Ireland  lies  in  supplying  food  to  the  great  industrial 
centers  and  consuming  markets  of  Greal  Britain  and  the  Conti- 
nent, in  regard  to  which  it  enjoys  the  advantage  of  close  proximity. 
As  trade  possibilities  now  stand,  this  London  weekly  points  out 
that — 

"Great  Britain,  owing  to  her  large  coal  r<  sources,  can  manufac- 
ture imported  raw  materials  and  export  the  finished  products  at 
a  profit,  and  has  also  the  advantage  of  a  central  position  in  a  web 
of  international  communications — a  position  largely  acquired 
because  of  her  coal  resources.  Ireland  has  but  little  coal  and 
narrow  trade  connections.  A  very  large  proportion  of  her  im- 
ports and  exports  passes  through  Great  Britain,  and  the  expense 
of  shipment  across  the  Irish  Sea  and  back  is  that  much  addition 
to  the  cost  of  Irish  goods.  In  this  situation  only  exceptionally 
good  labor  conditions,  efficient  and  progressive  management,  or 
the  fact  of  long-acquired  prestige  in  »  particular  field  can  make 
for  the  prosperity  of  an  industry.  To  one  or  several  of  these 
causes  can  be  traced  the  success  of  each  of  the  principal  industries 
of  Ireland.  Much  benefit  is  expected  in  Ireland  to  accrue  from 
the  opening  up  of  trade  connections  with  foreign  countries.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  establishment  of  a 
direct  export  trade  is  an  essential  corollary  to  the  establishmenl 
of  a  profitable  import  trade.  Freight  and  commission  charge's 
add  to  the  cost  of  Irish  goods  purchased  through  the  medium  of 
Great  Britain,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  large  scale  on  which 
British  wholesale  houses  do  business  enables  them  to  obtain 
many  lines  of  foreign  commodities  on  terms  which  would  not  be 
granted  where  smaller  transactions  were  involved.  The  entrepot 
trade  of  Great  Britain  is  built  up  from  the  orders  of  many  coun- 
tries other  than  Ireland." 

The  Statist  goes  on  to  say  that  possibly  the  greatest  industrial 
future  for  Ireland  may  be  found  in  the  manufacture  of  foodstuffs 
from  Irish  raw  materials.  It  may  be  possible  to  export  cattle  in 
a  much  more  profitable  form  than  that  of  animals  on  the  hoof ,  we 
read,  and  the  fact  that  at  present  all  Irish  live  stock  is  slaughtered 
abroad  "means  the  loss  to  Ireland  of  the  profits  of  the  slaughler- 
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ing,  packing  and  related  industries,  and  of  the  important  indus- 
tries tanning,  lor  instance — which  depend  upon  the  meat  indus- 
try for  their  raw  material."  We  are  further  informed  that  about 
half  1  he  cat  tie  exported  are  in  the  lean  state,  despite  the  fact  that 
lrehuid  has  some  of  the  best  pastures  in  the  world.  In  conse- 
quence the  profits  of  preparation  for  market  as  well  as  those  of 
slaughter  are  lost,  and  we  read: 

"Utilization  of  the  by-products  of  the  meat  trade  in  Ireland 
would  make  cattle-fattening  more  profitable  to  the  country  at 
larg<'  and  would  check  the  movement  of  lean  and  immature  ani- 
mals. The  saving  in  freighl  alone  in  shipping  meat  instead  of 
animals  would  be  substantial,  while  at  present  there  is  a  loss  of 
weighl  occurring  in  Irish  cattle  in  transit  now  borne  mainly  by 
the  producer,  which  amounts  to  approximately  l'4(X),000  per 
annum.  There  is  also  the  loss  due  to  frequent  restrictions  on  the 
exportation  of  live  animals  occasioned  by  fear  or  disease — a  loss 
which  could  be  eliminated  by  domestic  slaughter." 

The  situation  of  the  sheep  trade  is  much  the  same,  according 
to  this  weekly,  for  allho  many  of  the  sheep  are  fattened  in  Ire- 
land, lambs  form  about  half  the  number  exported.     There  is  an 

increasing  trade  in  fresh  beef  and  mutton,  as  appears 

from  the  fact  1  hat  while  more  than  three  and  a 
half  million  pounds  were  exported  in  L913,  nearly 
live  million  pounds  were  shipped  in  1020.  The 
development  of  the  pork  trade  has  proceeded 
much  further,  and  we  are  told  that  — 

"Concerted  action  by  the  bacon  curers  has  re- 
sulted in  great  improvement  of  the  breed  of  pigs, 
and  Irish  bacon  is  now  of  excellent  quality.  There 
is  a  growing  demand  in  Greal  Britain  for  Irish 
mild-cured  bacon  and  ham.  .-.>  that  the  exportation 
of  swine  is  decreasing.  In  1920  over  seventy-four 
million  pounds  of  bacon  and  ham  were  exported. 
This  is  a  splendid  example  of  what  can  be  done 
with  an  industry  based  on"  methods  « conomically 
sound.  Dairying  is  another  favorable  field  for 
development. 

"A  second  method  of  industrial  development 
would  consist  in  supplying  the  domestic  market 
with  some  of  the  many  articles  now  imported,  par- 
ticularly where  the  raw  material  is  at  hand.  In 
such  cases  there  is  at  least  the  advantage  over 
foreign  competition  of  eliminating  the  ocean  freighl 
on  the  finished  imported  product.  There  is.  further- 
more, the  possibility  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
present  sentiment  of  Irish  consumers  so  far  as  home 
manufacturers  are  concerned." 
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LITTLE    PEBBLES    AT    THEIR    WORK    OF    SPLITTING    ROCKS. 


HOW  TINY  PEBBLES  REND  GREAT  ROCKS 


NIGHT  AND  DAI  pear  in  and  year  out,  little  pebbles 
are  al  work  in  thousands  of  places,  wedgingaparl  might; 
masses  of  rock.  Both  pebble  and  ruck  shrink  and  swell  as 
the  thermometer  rises  and  falls.  Whenever  there  is  a,  chance  the 
pebble  settles  a  little,  and  it  always  moves  down  never  upward. 
In  i In-  course  of  centuries  the  crack  in  which  the  pebble  has 
found  ;i  resting-place  is  forced  open  more  and  more,  and  its  sides 
are  pushed  widelj  apart.  This  phenomenon,  says  Chester  K. 
Wentworth  in  The  American  Journal  <>f  Sciena  <\<\\  Baven, 
( 'iimi  i.  i-  one  of  i  hose  simple  processes  \\  hich  are  so  obvious  as 
ordinarilj  to  be  considered  unworth.3  of  mention.  It  firsl  came 
to  his  attention,  he  says,  seA  era!  years  since  along  the  gorge  of  I  he 
Potomac  River,  belp^w  <  Ireal  Palls.  The  action  of  pebbles  in  t  liis 
fashion  lias  since  been  noticed  at  other  places  where  the  condi- 
i  ions  are  similar.     We  r<  ad  . 

"  It.  low  the  fall  tin-  I'oiomai'  flows  between  rock  walls  twenty 
io  eighty  feel  in  height.  The  rock  is  gneiss  deeply  assured  by 
wcai  hering.    <  >n  bo1  h  sides  of  f  he  gorge  are  rock-cut  benches,  on 

which   are  strewn   sands  and    gravels   in    thin,    irregular   patches. 

Within  the  wedge-shaped  open  joints  are  numerous  rock  frag- 
ments, some  of  w  hich  are  angular  blocks  and  ol  hers  well  rounded 
pebbles  and  cobbles  from  the  gravel.  These  have  lodged  in  their 
present  positions  iii  part  bj  falling  from  the  level  of  the  rock 
lunch  above  and  in  part,  l>y  deposition  during  flood  stages  ol'  the 
riser.  The  notable  feature  is  that  a  very  large  proportion  ol'  the 
pebbles  and  Mocks  are  wedged  tightly  in  place  in  the  cracks 
w  hich  narrow  downward.  Pebbles  ol'  one  or  two  inches  in  diame- 
ter an-  more  commonly  than  otherwise  held  between  compara- 
tively smooth  rock  surfaces  so  tightlj  thai  it  isimpossible  to  remove 
i  hem  without  the  use  ol'  a  hammer.  In  other  words  many  of  I  lie 
pebbles  are  much  more  1  ightly  wedged  i han  would  resull  from  t he 
unpad  of  falling  alone. 

"The  explanation  seems  to  l>e  that  the  pebbles  are  wedged  in 
place  by  (lie  combined  action  of  gravity  and  the  expansion  and 
contraction  due  io  changes  in  temperature!  In  the  case  of  a 
crack  offering  only  moderate  resistance  to  further  spreading  and 
which  does  nol  close  again  on  removal  ol'  i  he  force  if  is  apparent 
thai  a,  single  pebble  would  ultimately  wedge  the  rock  apart. 
When  the  pebble  is  cold  and  con  traded  il  will  Call  until  its  weight 
i-  supported.    When  the  air  becomes  warmer  t  he.  pebble  is  heated 


more  rapidly  than  the  general  mass  of  the  rock,  and  its  expansion 
exerts  pressure  on  the  walls  of  the  crack  or  fissure,  [f  the  pres- 
sure is  completely  met  1  >>  an  elastic  yield  of  the  rock  mass  and 
the  rock  recoils  as  the  pebble  becomes  cooler  again  the  latter  will 
not  fall.  If,  however,  the  response  to  expansive  stresses  is  only 
partially  elastic,  the  rock  will  not  recoil  Yomplelely  and  the  pebble 
will  tall  on,  cooling  to  anew  and  more  effective  position,  and  the 
process  will  be  cumulative  in  its  results." 

When  there  are  several  pebbles  of  different  rocks  differently 

exposed  to  air  and  sun,  not  all  will  reach  I  heir  maximum  expan- 
sion at  the  same  time.  Some  pebbles  will  be  free  to  fall  slightly 
while  others  hold  the  load.  The  pebbles  thus  act.  as  pawls  on  a, 
ratchet  and  I  he  process  becomes  cu  inula  I  ive  even  with  a  .strictly 
elastic  yield  in    the  rock,      [f  t  he.  rock  yields  in   part  by   rupture, 

the  effect  will  he  so  much  the  more  rapid.    To  .quote  further: 

'The  foregoing  analysis  shows  adequately  that  pebbles  can 
e\ert  cumulative  stresses  in  widening  cracks  and  disrupting  the 
rocks.  That  the  pebbles  in  cracks  are.  usually  tightly  wedged  is 
proof  thai   they  do  exert  pressure  on   the  walls. 

"It  remains  to  inquire  what  the  quantitative  importance  ol' 
this  process  is.  The  factors  involved  include  expansion,  con- 
ductivity, specific  heat,  elasticity,  crushing  strength,  tensile 
Strength  and  density.  It  is  not  essential  nor  possible  here  to 
treat  the  problem  exhaustively.  Mathematical  treatment  based 
on  reasonable  assumptions  show  that  the  limit  ol'  pressure  devel- 
oped by  any  single  pebble  or  cobble  is  that  required  Io  compress 
it  l>y  the  amount  of  the  expansion  caused  by  the  maximum  daily' 
temperature  range.  This  pressure  may  he  reached  only  when  the 
area  ol'  contact  is  sufficiently  large  to  transmit  it.  Most  com- 
monly the  position  reached  by  the  cobble  in  its  Call  will  be  such 
that  there  is  considerable!  readjustment  and  local  crushing  while 
the  firsl  part  ol'  t  lie  expansion  lakes  pla.ee.  If  if  he  assumed  that 
one-half  of  t  he  expansion  takes  place  before  t  lie  cobble  is  adjusted 
to  assume  a,  full  load  there  will  remain  expansive  effect  sufficient 
to  produce  a  pressure  on  a  4-inch  cobble  amounting  to  over 
VA  tons. 

" The  above  computations  are  based  on  a  number  of  assump- 
tions which  are  only  approximately  correct,  but  they  serve  to 
show  that,  even  afbr  making  ample  allowance  on  the  conserva- 
tive side  the  pressure  developed  by  the  expansion  of  pebbles  in 
cracks  is  sufficient  to  produce  very  considerable  disrupt  ive  effects. 
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When  if  is  considered  that  this  process  is  ever  active  af  all  tem- 
perature ranges,  it  seems  thai  in  some  situations,  even  where  there 
are  freezing  temperatures  in  winter,  it  may  be  more  potent  in 
splitting  the  roeks  than  the  ice  which  forms  in  the  cracks,  tho 
the  writer  is  by  no  means  disposed  to  underestimate  the  effect 
of  the  latter." 


A  TWELVE-HUNDRED-MILE  BUS  RIDE 

A  CARAVAN    OF    SIX    MOTOR  OMNIBUSES    recently 
took  fifty  Chicagoans  on   a   thirteen-day  excursion  to 
k.  New  Orleans,  taking  in,  on  the  way,  the  Mammoth  Cave, 

several  of  the  Civil  War  battle-fields,  and  other  points  of  interest.. 
The  Commercial  Vehicle  (New  York),  in  chronicling  this  event, 
predicts  thai  motor  excursions  will  he  numerous  in  days  to  pome 
and  that  they  will  to  some  extent  occupy 
the  place  hitherto  filled   by  outings  on 
the  railroads.     The   writer  notes  thai   as 
soon  as  the   railroads  were   firmly  estab- 
lished as  passenger  transportation  agents, 
the  excursion  became  established  as  one 
of  their  offshoots  or  side   activities.      If 
buses  are  not    yet    firmly  established    as 
nation-wide   passenger  carriers,    (hey  are 
in    a    fair   way   to    become  so,   he  thinks 
And    with    this    development    has    come 
the    bus  excursion.      Will    not    this  prove 
to  be  an  extensive   activity  of   highway 
buses  in  t  he  near  I'll t  lire'.'      He  continues : 


"An  extensive  tour  of  this  nature  has 
already    been    organized,    arranged     and 

completed  hj  the  T.  &  S.  Tours  Co.  of 
Chicago.  Six  buses,  equipped  with  large 
White  type  bodies,  carried  more  than 
fifty  passengers,  of  whom  more  than 
twenty  were  women,  over  the  Jackson 
Highway,  from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans. 
The  trip,  which  cost  each  passenger  $50, 
was  completed  without  mishap.  The 
management  arranged  for  hotel  accom- 
modation, but  the  passengers  paid  their 
own  hotel  bills,  etc. 

"From  Columbus,  one  of  the  cities  on 
the  route,  comes  the  following  editorial 
in  one  of  the  leading  newspapers,  The 
Commercial:  'Saturday,  a-  fleet  of  ( Chicago 
buses  and  private  automobiles  will  arrive 
hi  Columbus.     The  tourists  are  traveling 

from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans  along  the  Jackson  Highway. 
This  is  a  new  departure  in  automobile  travel.  It  is  carrying 
out  the  caravan  idea  of  the  long  ago.  It  is  modernizing  the 
idea  of  travel  a  hundred  years  ago. 

"There  is  a  cycle  in  the  development  of  transportation,  just 
as  there  are  cycles  in  other  developments.  Rack  yonder  years 
ago,  the  transportation  through  all  this  section  was  overland 
by  wagon.     Columbus  in  those  days  A\as  a  big  distributing  point 
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for  all  this  section.  Xow  the  cycle  is  turning  this  way  again, 
and  we  are  destined  to  become  again  a  distributing  point  for 
this  territory. 

"'The  caravan  which  comes  from  Chicago  is  ushering  in  this 
new  era  of  highway  transportation  for  us.  We  haven't  come 
to  realize  ii  fully  yet.  Hut  it  is  upon  us.  We  must  begin 
to  develop  the  idea,  and  the  sooner  we  do  it  the  better.' 

"The  Tours  Co.  inaugurated  the  trip  South  with  the  idea  of 
demonstrating  the  utility  of  the  motor  bus  in  case  of  railway 
troubles.  A  few  year-  ago  road  conditions  would  have  made 
such  a  journey  impossible.  Hut  with  the  improvement  of 
highways,  it  is  now  possible  to  travel  from  Chicago  to  New 
Orleans  and  many  ot  her  Southern  points  over  smooth   roads. 

"The  itinerary  of  the  trip  covered  points  on  the  Dixie  High- 
way. Several  detours  were  marie  to  visit  spots  of  historic  and 
scenic  interest  en  route.  These  included  irips  to  the  .Mam- 
moth Cave  and  various  battle-fields  of  the  Civil  War. 

"Certainly,  the  T.  <£.  S.  Tours  Co.  has 
pointed  the  way  to  a  new  and  valuable 
opportunity  for  the  employment  of 
motor  buses  on  our  gradually  improving 
national  highways.  The  idea  of  highway 
passenger  transportation  is  becoming 
firmly  established  in  the  public  mind 
through  the  activities  of  the  numerous 
intercity  bus  lines  which  are  constantly 
springing  into  being.  Hut  these  are 
mostly  for  convenience  of  travel  from 
point  to  point.  The  excursion  idea  ha- 
ils distinct  educational  vahie.  Rut,  more 
t  ban  that,  it  points  the  way  to  a  new  and 
valuable  use  of  the  highway  systems  of 
our  country.'' 

An  idea  of  the  good  time  enjoyed  by 
the  tourists  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  paragraphs  from  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune  the  day  after 
they  reached  that  city.     We  read: 

"In  every  town  and  city  the  party 
was  entertained,  and  Thursday  night 
the  I'ine  Tree  Inn  at  Rogalusa  was 
turned  over  to  the  tourists  free  of  charge. 
Friday  morning  they  were  guests  at  a 
game  dinner  and  barbecue  at  Slidell,  and 
tables  in  the  Slidell  communitv  club  were 
piled  high  with  fish,  quail,  duck,  squirrel. 
pork,  celery,  oranges,  grapes,  lemons, 
nuts,  pecans  and  other  things  grown 
about  the  town.  G.  A.  Raker,  mayor  of 
Slidell,  E.  F.  llailey,  chairman  of  the 
Slidell  Civic  League,  and  Dr.  John  R. 
Griffith  were  in  charge  of  arrangements.  After  the  dinner  an  en- 
lertainment  was  given  by  citizens  and  school  children  of  Slidell. 
'"The  South  is  wonderful,'  S.  R.  Seward,  Chicago  newspaper 
man  who  preceded  the  buses  in  a  touring  car,  said  Friday  night. 
'and  this  talk  about  Southern  hospitality  certainly  rings  true. 
Our  people  have  a  new  picture  of  the  South,  and  we  have  found 
that  kiudheartedness  and  generosity  increases  the  nearer  one 
comes  to  the  Gulf.'"  •       ■ 
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SPECTACLES  FOR  THE  MOVIE  CAMERA 

VARIOUS  SCREENS  \  !)  FILTERS  used  before  the 
lens  of  the  motion  picture  eamera  are  described  by 
Charles  Alma  Byers  in  Tfa  Scientific  Imerican  i  New 
York,  March).  Some  of  these  an  foi  1 1"'  purpose  <>r  taking  ni^hi, 
cenes  bj  daylighl  and  f oggj  views  in  clear  weather.  Others 
to  aid  in  making  the  various  "<  u1  outs"  and  vignette  effects  of 
different  shapes  and  styles.  This  particular  brand  of  movie  trick, 
Mr.  Byers  thinks,  is  one  aboul  which  the  public  has  heard  vers 
little,  if  anything  at  all.  Sometimes,  he  admits,  night  scenes  are 
really  photographed  at  night — by  the  aid,  of  course,  of  strong 
artificial  light;  but  most  of  them  are  taken  in  the  bright  sunlight; 
Fog  or  mist  effects  also  are  usually  faked.  The  director's  camera 
man.  by  a  simple  trick  of  the  trade,  can  make  a  better  "fog" 


.JKVI  w 

the  colored  portion  graduating  to  disappearance  En  th»    middle 
It  i    made  in  rectangular  form  so  thai  it  may  be  raised  or  lowered 
before  the  lens  to  the  desired  position.     The  yellow  portion  i 
ii  ed  to  cove]  the  sky,  which  is  therefore  made  non-sensitiv<    to 

the  film.    For  night  sirm^,  a.  lowering  of  (lie  filter  no!  onlj  pro 

duces  a    uighl    sk\    hut    brings  the  gr;<  'I  M.i  1  <  (I    iiii>I(II>     beh.ic    ill, 

camera  len    m  such  manner  as  to  obscure  the  lens  vision  to  nighl 
like  reality,  a    stopping-down'  of  the  camera  shutter  helping  to 
brmg  tins  indistinctness  to  the  desired  condition 

:'The  fog  filter  is  a  glass  about  1  %  inches  square.     It  is,  nat  u 
rally,  not  wholly  transparent,  with  the  result    that  the  picture 
taken   by  the  lens  equipped   with   il    shows  a  gra\   or  foggy  effect . 

By  shortening  the  exposure  time  by  means  of  the  shutter  open- 
ing, the  fogginess  can  be  rendered  to  any  <\cu:rcr  of  density  de- 
sired. The  same  filter  is  also  frequently  used  for  creating  art-title, 
backgrounds,  the  background  scene  so  taken  being  lettered  by 
printing  the  title  matter  over  it.  This  equipment  may  furtlx  r  I » 
employed  for  either  the  'still'  camera  or  the  movie  camera,  toi 
making  the  so-called  'soft-focus'  or  silvery  gray  art 
effects  in  piel  ures. 

"A  so-called  diffusing  screen,  however,  is  generally 
preferred  and  used  for  making  'soft-focus'  pictures. 
It  is  the  same  size  as  the  fog  filter,  but  the  glass 
simulates  a  screened  transparency  instead  of  'cloudi- 
ness.' The  various  vignette  and  'cut-out-center' 
effects  are  produced  with  glasses  of  the  same  size 
vvhich,  as  may  be  readily  imagined,  are  appropri- 
ately provided  with  opaque  borders  and  trans- 
parent centers. 

"There  remains  to  be  mentioned  one  more  some- 
what similar  glass,  the  monotone  filter.  This  filter 
is  designed  for  the  use.  of  the  camera  man  to  reveal 
to  him  just  how  a  certain  object  will  show  up  in  the 
finished  picture.  The  lens  of  the  camera  reproduces 
only  in  black  and  white  and  varying  shades  of  gray. 
The  monotone  filter  is  used  to  inform  the  photog- 
rapher just  how  the  real  colors  of  a  scene  or  object 
are  going  to  reproduce  in  black  and  while;  and  also, 
further,  to  enable  him  accurately  to  judge  the  value 
of  light,  whether  natural  or  artificial.  By  holding  it 
before  his  eyes  this  glass  enables  the  photographer 
to  see  the  scene  or  object  exactly  as  it  Avill  appear  in 
the  finished  photograph.  This  filter  is  used  also  by 
the  director  In  selecting  furniture  or  other  para- 
phernalia, including  costumes." 


Conxtepy  of  "The  Scientific  American.'" 
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picture  under  ordinal-;,  weal  In  r conditions  than  win  a  real  foggi- 
ness pre\  all   .      lb    goes  on: 

"A  certain  director  was  one  ,\  i  n  ing  in  I  he  in  id.-.  I  of  the  making 
of  a  series  of  'fog-  3C<  "in •>  by  artificial  means,  near  Los  Angeles, 
when  a  very  hea\  y  log  began  rolling  in  from  the  ocean.      I 'res  un  i- 

ing.the  real  fog-would  render  the  fa  king  of  a,  fog  effect  unnecessary 

he  directed  his  camera,  man  to  proceed  to  a  utilization  of  the  real 
thing,  and  several   hundred  feel   of  film   were  so  exposed.      When, 

however,  the  film  was  subsequently  developed  it  was  discovered 
thai  tin  fak'd  fog  portion  came  o.u1  in  lifelike  realness,  whereas 
i  he  footage  made,  during  t  he  ac1  ual  fog  showed  \  er.  lit  I  le  of  I  he 
desired  effect. 

"Again,  the  motion-picture  patron  often  see-;  various  vignette 
effects  in  1  he  screen-projected  pid  ure;  also  \  arious  close-up  \  iew  s 

ID  'eut-ollt  '  effect  .      Such   porl  loll-  of  I  he  pic)  ure       ill  fading-edged 

circles,  cleaii-cul  circles  and  ovals,  radiant-edged  circles,  ovals, 

hearts,   diamonds,   panels,   and     jo    forth      are    produced,   instead 

of  in  the  projecting, as  perhaps  is  generally  supposed,  by  a  very 
simple  method  of  'influencing'  the  vision  of  the  movie-camera 
eye,  t  he  lens. 

'The  explanation  of  all  this,  simply  stated,  is  t  hat  the  motion- 
picture  camera,  when  such  pictures  are  being  made,  wears  spec- 
tacles. The  lens,  in  other  words,  is  equipped  with  or  supple- 
mented by  various  kinds  of  glasses,  known  technically  as  'screens,' 
'lilters,'  and  so  fori  h. 

"In  the  first  place,  the  small  square  or  rectangle  of  glass, 
whether  called  screen,  filler,  iris  or  what  not,  is  placed  directly 
in  front  of  the  camera  lens,  where  it  is  held  in  position  by  a, 
special,  easily  attached,  or  detached,  holder.  'I' he  glass  or  filter 
used  for  effecting  oighl  seine-,  is  also  used  for  producing  artificial 
cloudiness.  It  is  a  rectangle,  about  I'.  I>>  '_'.-  inches  in  size, 
with  the  upper  half  tinted  yellow  and  the  lower  part  clear  glass, 


WHY  IS  A  SLEEPING  IAR?— Fault  is  found  with 
the  American  standard  sleeper   by  a  correspondent 
of    The   Railway     Lgre   (New    York).     Why,   he  asks,  has  there 

been   so   little    real    advance    in   sleeping-car  architect  lire?      It  is 

I  rue,  he  admits,  we  have  advanced  from  the  pioneer  sleepers 
with  I  hen-  rows  of  shelves,  but  we  have  h\  no  means  solved 
I  he   problem  of  comfortable  night    travel.      He   utiles: 

"We  have  designed  the  compartment  and  the  drawing-room, 
admirable  in  their  way,  but  extravagant  in  their  \is<-  of  space 
cost  to  the  passenger,  and  operating  eosl  io  their  owner.  In 
the  ordinary  straight  berth  sleeper  we  have  shown  very  Little 
progress.  This  car  is  essentially  what  its  forerunners  were, 
saving  numerous  refinements  of  detail,  tt  is  the  detestation 
of  travelers  and  a  violation  of  all  the  nicer  senses  of  modesty 
and  comfort.  A  bed-chamber  for  both  sexes  in  which  the  oc- 
cupants are  separated  by  Happing,  ill-fastened  curtains  and  in 
which  these  travelers  are  obliged  to  wriggle  out  of  and  into  their 
clothing  in  a  series  of  acrobatic  movements,  half  of  them  climb- 
ing to  their  roosts  by  stepladders,  is  an  institution  which  is 
hardly  up  to  our  twentieth-century  ideas  of  modesty  or  comfort 
It  would  seem  that  inventive  genius  which  has  evolved  the 
'folding  apartment'  in  our  cities  might,  overcome  these  crude 
and  offensive  conditions  in  our  sleepers.  A  series  of  extremely 
narrow  staterooms  with  transverse  berths  and  just  sufficient 
floor  space  in  which  to  stand  on  one's  feet  while  dressing  or 
undressing  is  one  theory  which  it  would  seem  might  be  put  into 
practise  by  inventive  genius.  It  would  seem  possible  that  such 
an  arrangement  might  be  worked  out  for  single  or  double  berth 
combinations  and  without  a  serious  sacrifice  of  passenger-carry- 
ing capacity.  Solid  partitions  would  of  Course  replace  the  mis- 
erable makeshift  of  present  curtains,  and  decency  and  comfort 
make  a  night,  journey  a  pleasure.  Let  there  fie  some  real 
progress  in  sleeping-car  interior  layout." 
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A    FAMILY   COUNCIL. 

Mr.  L.  Raven  Hill's  cartoon  in  the  London  Punch,  on  the  occasion  of  t  he  meet  ins;  of  t  lie  British  Imperial  War  Cabinet,  for  the  first  time  pictured 

to  the  world  the  British  Lion  and  his  grown-up  family. 


THE   BRITISH   LION'S    RESTLESS    BROOD 


^^IIK  THIRD  TURNING-POINT  in  the  .volution  of 
the  British  Empire  was  reached  in  the  World  War. 
whose  effects  of  transformation  are  going  on  before  our 
eves.  Signs  of  iteverj  \\  here  abound  and  not  the  least  significant 
is  the  tendency  to  drop  tin:  use  of  the  very  name"  British  Empire" 
iini  puf  in  its  place  the  "British  Commonwealth  of  Nations." 
Genera]  Jan  Christian  Smuts.  South  Africa's  leading  statesman 
and,  in  fact,  a  ranking  figure  among  the  statesmen  of  the  world, 
lias  exprest  his  preference  for  the  latter  title  as  the  true  description 
of  "this  vast  system  of  entities."  The  South  African  leader  is 
Supported  in  his  contention  by  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who.  speaking  at  the  Mansion  House,  London, 
on  returning  from  his  tirst  great  tour,  said:  "I  should  like  to  try 
to  tell  you  what  1  feel  I  have  learned.  In  the  tirst  place,  1  have 
come  hack  with  a  much  dearer  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  tin- 

British  Empire,  or,  as  it   is  often  more  appropriately  called,  the 
British  Commonwealth." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  world  development  a  parallel 
to  the  changes  that  are  going  on  in  that  colossal  congeries  com- 
monly called  the  "British  Empire,"  "compared  to  which  old 
Koine's  magnificent  domain  was  a  Large  parish."  That  is  why 
it  seems  worth  while  to  stop  and  devote  a  special  number  to 
this    transformation,    not    in    any    pro-British    or    anti-British 


spirit,  but  purely  for  the  information  of  friend  and  critic  alike, 
and  for  all  those  who  wish  to  keep  step  with  the  march  of  events. 
In  the  following  pages  we  attempt  to  present  an  adequate  and 
fair  account  of  the  British  Dominions  and  domains,  in  every 
one  of  which  America  has  specific  interests.  "Friendly  cooper- 
ation with  the  Tinted  States  is  for  us  a  cardinal  principle," 
said  Premier  Lloyd  George  in  addressing  the  Prime  Ministers 
ami  Representatives  of  the  Dominions  and  of  India  at  the 
Imperial  Conference  in  1921,  and  lie  added  that  this  principle 
is  "dictated  by  what  seems  to  us  the  proper  nature  of  things, 
dictated  by  instinct,  quite  as  much  as  by  reason  and  common 
sense.  We  desire  to  work  with  the  great  Republic  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Like  it.  we  want  stability  and  peace,  on  the  hasis  <>[' 
liberty  and  justice."  Some  American  observers  recall  that  as 
lout;  ago  as  1835,  the  famous  English  statesman.  Richard  Cob- 
den,  England's  great  advocate  of  free  trade,  warned  his  country- 
men that  British  policy  should  not  he  too  much  confined  to 
European  ground,  hut.  should  he  turned  rather  toward  America, 
when  be  said:  "It  is  to  the  industry,  the  economy  and  peaceful 
policy  of  America  .  .  .  that  our  statesmen  and  politicians,  of 
whatever  creed,  ought  to  direct  their  anxious  studies,  for  it  is 
by  these,  and  not  bj  the  efforts  of  barbarian  force,  that  the 
power  and  greatness  of  England  are  in  danger  of  being  super- 
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seded;  yes,  by  the  successful  rivalry  of  America  shall  we  in  all 
probability  be  placed  second  in  the  rank  of  nations." 

An  additional  reason  why  Americans  are  keenly  interested  in 
the  new  phase  of  the  British  Commonwealth  is  that  the  first 
turning-point  in  its  development  was  the  American  Revolution, 
writes  IT.  Duncan  Hall  ("The  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations":  Methuen,  London),  and  he  adds  that  the  second 
phase  was  the  granting  of  a  Hunted  responsible  government  to 
Canada,  while  the  third  reveals  the  "transformation  of  this 
limited  responsible  government  into  the  unlimited  responsible 
government,  the  equality  of  nationhood  and  of  statehood  now 
claimed  and  practically  secured  by  the  Dominions." 

A  vivid  picture  of  the 
new  order,  as  seen  by 
American  eyes,  is  pre- 
sented by  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  when  it 
speaks  of  England  as 
"a  mother  who  finds  a 
number  of  her  children 
attaining  their  major- 
ity." and  proudly  dis- 
playing the  bulge  of 
their  youthful  muscles 
and  asserting  that  they 
are  "no  longer  amenable 
to  corporal  discipline." 
Like  most  youngsters, 
this  daily  goes  on  to 
state,  "they  think  little 
about  their  duties  and 
much  about  their  rights, 
and  first  among  these 
they  place  the  right  to 
form  a  foreign  policy  of 
their  own  without  ma- 
ternal league  or  con- 
sent." Evidently  the 
era  "when  London  was 
Fngland  and  Fngland 
the  British  Empire"  lias 
ended,    says    this    newspaper, 


by  a  dozen    men   in    Britain,  according  to   these   professors  oi 
history  at  Grinnell  College,  who  inform  us  furth  sr: 


ica  the  little  ports  and  bits  of  coast    that 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  meant  only 


BRITAIN'S   "LEADING    DEMOCRAT. 

So  a  British  writer  describes  King  George  V.  who  "mixes  among  the  people,  not  the 

peers,"  is  photographed  for  the  movies  and  "will  meel  his   Prime  Minister  at  the 

railway  station,  a  thing  not  to  be  thought  of  hitherto  by  monarchs." 


and    it    goes    on    to    explain: 


"From  the  colonial  view-point  there  are  now  eight  British 
nations,  which  are  Great  Britain,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, South  Africa,  lister,  and  the  Irish  Free  State.  Each  of 
these  holds  a  position  under  the  Empire  similar  to  that  of  a 
sovereign  state  in  eur  own  country,  but  with  a  still  greater 
degre"  of  independence.  The  mother  possesses  only  equal 
rights  with  the  children.  ...  ft  is  largely  by  reason  of  geo- 
graphical unity  that  the  plan  works  so  well  in  this  country; 
and  we  have  not  the  differences  of  race  to  compose,  or  so  great 
a  degree  of  intellectual  inferiority  to  combat.  Bui  (here  is 
no  eA  ading  the  fact  that  the  children  are  at  taming  their  majority 
and  that  a  new  and  vastly  changed  policy  will  l>e  uecessarj 
to  keep  the  separate  British  nations  in  common  unity. 
Wha1  is  Mother  England  to  do  with  the  children  who  have 
grown  too  big  to  be  spanked.'  Thai  is  one  of  tic  most 
serious  problems  by  which  British  Diplomacy  has  ever  been 
confronted. 

Because  the  English   themselves  thoroughly  appreciate  the 

meaning  of  the  "Restless  Brood"  of  the.  British  Lion,  they  are 
not  jarred  when  they  hear  adverse  critics  of  Britain  speak  with 
grave  ominousness  of  the  "crumbling  Empire"  which,  some 
are  surprized  to  realize,  came  into  being  only  about  1850.  In 
1750  the  British  Empire  as  we  know  it  did  nol  exist,  we  read  in 
"Imperial  England"  (C.  F.  Lavell  and  C.  F.  Paine:  Macmillan.) 
altho  it  is  true  there  were  flourishing  colonies  in  America  that 
occasional! 3  engaged  the  attention  of  the  British  Parliament. 
Hut  the  real  significance  of  the  colonies  was  probably  not  seen 


"Apart  from  Ante 
flew  the  British  flag 
two  things  to  the  average  Englishman:  from  the  sentimental 
standpoint  they  were  evidences  of  a  far-flung  sea  power  in  which 
one  might  feel  some  complacent  gratification;  viewed  more 
practically  they  were  depots  of  trade.  The  mosl  distant  British 
possessions  were  regarded  purely  from  a  British  point  of  view. 
If  they  meant  an  increase  of  British  wealth  and  power,  they 
were  worth  while;  if  otherwise,  they  were  a  source  of  irritation, 
and  their  acquisition  and  holding  was  a  grievance,  Greal 
Britain  was  still  an  island,  and  the  outside  world—  Europe, 
Asia  and  America — wras  viewed  by  British  statesmen  primarily 

as  a  market.  Chatham, 
indeed,  had  a  wider  and 
truer  vision;  to  him  Vir- 
ginians and  New  En- 
glanders  were  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  to  him 
a  purely  insular  states- 
manship spelled  disaster. 
But  Chatham  stood 
alone. 

"A  century  later  the 
Brit  ish  Empire  had  come 
into  being.  Between 
1750  and  1850  the  Amer- 
ican colonies  were  lost, 
indeed,  but  in  their  place 
had  come  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand, 
South  Africa  and  India, 
and  ;i  colonial  policy 
was  beginning  to  take 
shape.  Colonies  inhab- 
ited largely  by  Europeans 
were  being  given  self- 
government;  others  were 
classed  as  Crown  Colo- 
nits,  and  were  governed 
by  officials  appointed  in 
London  and  responsible 
to  the  British  Govern- 
ment; concerning  the 
nature  and  destiny  of 
f  he  whole  incoherent  and 
widely  scattered  mass  of 
British  possessions  there 
was  much  confused  thinking  and  little  clear  vision,  but  the 
Empire  was  in  being. 

"At  the  opening  of  the  war  the  British  possessions  included 
over  eleven  million  square  miles  of  territory,  inhabited  by  about 
four  hundred  millions  of  people.  Of  this  vast  population  over 
three  hundred  millions  lived  in  India;  one-quarter  of  the  rest 
were  Asiatic,  African  or  Australasian  natives  of  till  stages  of 
development,  and  the  sixty  or  seventy  million  white  British 
subjects,  the  'dominant  race,'  were  scattered  over  the  five 
continents  and  the  seven  seas." 

In  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  address  to  the  Imperial  Conference 
in  1921,  quoted  above,  he  referred  to  the  share  of  the  British 
Dominions  and  the  Indian  Empire  in  the  war,  saying: 

"The  British  Dominions  and  the  Indian  Empire,  one  and  all, 
played  a  greal  pari  in  the  war  for  freedom,  and  probably  a 
greater  part  than  any  nation,  except  lite  very  greatest  Powers. 
When  the  history  of  that  struggle  comes  to  be  written,  your 
exertions  side  by  side  with  ours  will  constitute  a  testimony  to 
British  institutions  such  as  no  other  Empire  in  history  can 
approach  or  emulate.  In  recognition  of  their  services  and 
achievements  in  the  War  the  British  Dominions  have  now  been 
accepted  fully  into  the  comity  of  tuitions  by  the  whole  world. 
They  are  signatories  to  (he  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  of  all  the 
other  Treaties  of  Peace;  they  are  members  of  the  Assembly  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  and  their  representatives  have  already 
attended  meetings  of  the  League;  in  other  words,  they  have 
achieved  full  national  status,  and  they  now  stand  beside  the 
United  Kingdom  as  equal  partners  in  the  dignities  and  the 
responsibilities  of  the  British  Commonwealth.     If  there  are  any 

moans    bv   which    that    status   can    be    rendered    even   clearer    to 
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their  own  communities  and  to  the  world  al   large,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  have  them  put  forward  at  this  Conference." 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  went  on  to  describe  the  British  Empire  as 
"a  saving  fact  in  a  very  distracted  world"  and  the  most  "hope- 
ful experiment  in  human  organization  which  the  world  has  yet 
seen."  It  is  not  so  much  that  it  combines  men  of  many  races, 
tongues,  traditions  and  creeds  in  one  system  of  government, 
he  argued,  but  that  it  is  based  "not  on  force,  but  on  good-will 
and  a  common  understanding."  Liberty  is  its  "binding 
principle"  and  "where  that  principle  has  not  hitherto  been 
applied  it  is  gradually 
introduced 


not  our  interna]  history,  its  political  changes  and  revolutions, 
borne  witness  to  a  perpetual  instinel  for  balance  of  power  ■ 
to  what  is  sometimes  rather  slightingly  called  British  love  of 
compromise?  if  so,  is  not  the  clue  to  this  strange,  illogical 
Empire,  Realm,  Commonwealth,  concatenation  of  endl<  sa 
diversities — call  it  what  you  will — the  constant  striving  after 
and  working  for  an  even  balance?  And  what  it  leads  up  to, 
what  it  is  working  out  to,  is  not  an  Empire  of  Motherland 
and  Dependencies,  which  has  already  partially  gone  for  ever, 
not  an  Empire  under  a  centralized  Legislature,  which  is  to  an 
mischievous  dream,  but  a  League  of  equal  partner  units  which 
have  become  nations  under  a  common  Sovereign  as  the  symbol 

of    unitv    in    diversity. 
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QUEEN   MAR1 
Her  Majestj 


visiting  one  of   the    Biitisli 
where  the  sovereignty  of 


"Think  of  what  we 
stand  for  in  this  room 
to-day.  First  of  all  the 
long  political  develop- 
ment of  the  British  Isles, 
with  all  its  splendors  and 
its  pains,  the  crucible 
from  which  the  frame- 
work of  the  whole  great 
structure  has  emerged. 
Canada,  British  and 
French;  South  Africa, 
British  and  Dutch — both 
now  great  Dominions 
whose  unity  is  due  to 
the  free  and  willing  com- 
bination of  two  proud 
races  in  a  single  nation- 
hood. Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  British  civiliza- 
tions both,  but  planted 
and  developed  with  a 
genius  of  their  own  by 
the  sheer  enterprise  and 
grit  of  their  peoples  in 
the  farthest  antipodes. 
India,  a  mighty  civiliza- 
tion, whose  rulers  were 
known  [and  respected 
throughout  the  western 
world  before  the  first 
English  post  was  planted 
on   Indian  soil.     Side  by 

side  with  these  the  wonderful  varied  colonics  and  protec- 
torates in  their  different  stages  of  development,  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonics  is  here  to  represent,  in 
all  the  marvelous  achievement  of  our  peoples  which  this 
gathering  reflects  I  am  most  deeply  imprest  by  the  blending 
of  East  and  West — India  with  her  fai  descended  culture  and 
her  intensely  varied  types,  so  different  from  ours,  present 
in  this  room  to  concert  a  common  policy  with  us  in  the  world's 
affairs,  and  to  harmonize,  as  we  hope,  still  more  completely  hei 
civilization,  and  ours.  If  is  our  duty  hero  to  present  the  ideals 
of  this  great  association  of  peoples  in  willing  loyalty  to  one 
Sovereign,  to  take  counsel  together  for  the  progress  and  welfare 
of  all,  and  to  keep  our  strength  both  moral  and  material,  a 
united  power  for  justice,  liberty  and  peace." 

Speaking  of  the  balance  of  power  within  the  Empire  before 
the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  in  London,  Sir  Charles  Lucas  said 
that  the  Empire  is  "so  entirely  without  precedent  or  parallel, 
a  phenomenon  so  unintelligible,  that  those  who  try  to  analyze 
it  and  explain  it  to  themselves  or  others  are  at  a  loss  to  find  a 
clue,"  and,  as  quoted  in  The  United  Empire  (London),  he 
continued: 

"If  there  is  a  clue,  should  we  not  look  for  if  in  the  quality  of 
the  race  which  produced  the  Empire'.'  What,  then,  are  the 
outstanding  characteristics  of  our  British  race?  Do  not  nun. 
when  asked  what  are  our  strong  points,  point  everywhere  and 
always  to  British  sense  of  justice  and  love  of  fair  play;  to  British 
constancy  and  tenacity;  to  British  regard  to  everyday  facts  and 
indifference  to  theory  and  logic?  Is  not  this  tantamount  to 
saying  that  the  British  race  is  a  well-balanced    race,  and  has 


WITH    THE    BABIES. 


The  Prime  Minister,  in 
the  House  of  Commons, 
stated  that  what  the 
Empire  means  can  not 
be  defined,  lie  used 
these  words:  'The  thing 
that  makes  the  British 
Empire  united  and  po- 
tent is  indefinable.'  I 
venture  to  suggest  that 
the  thing  that  makes  the 
British  Empire  united 
and  potent  is  that  with- 
in it,  answering  to  the 
change  of  time  and  cir- 
cumstance, there  is  a 
constant  movement  in 
the  direction  of  Balance 
of  Power." 

The  loss  of  America 
was  the  beginning  of 
wisdom  for  England  in 
her    imperial    progress, 

wriles    Professor    J.     A. 

Strahan.  of    the  I  niv< r- 

sity  of   Belfast,    in    the 

London    Fortnightly   Re- 

view,  and  "as  her  mode 

of  'jo\  erning  herself  has 

now   become    the   model 

for    the    government    of 

themselves,    of    all    free 

peoples,  so  perhaps  will 

her  mode  of  dealing  with 

her    colonies  and   dependencies    become    in  time  the  model  for 

the  dealing  with  one  another  of  all  t  he  enlightened  countries  of 

the  world." 

So  much  for  policies  and  principles  that  underlie  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations,  but  what  of  the  men  who  keep 
them  in  working  order?  Great  as  has  been  the  service  rendered 
to  the  British  Empire  by  its  army  officers,  many  of  whom  are 
famous  as  administrators,  diplomats  and  scholars  as  well  as 
fighters,  the  fact  remains,  says  John  Porteseue,  in  a  lecture 
published  under  the  title,  "The  British  Soldier  and  the  Empire" 
(Oxford  University  Press),  that  the  greatest  service  recorded 
is  the  service  of  the  British  private  soldier.  At  first  he.  went 
abroad  unwillingly,  hut  his  essential  good-nature  mack'  its  way 
and  he  learned  to  live  on  friendly  terms  with  alien  peoples, 
with  the  consequence  that  — 

"Now  he  is  anxious  to  go  abroad  and  see  the  world,  and, 
wherever  he  goes,  he  takes  order  and  good-nature  with  him. 
It  is  true  that,  when  he  is  thoroughly  comfortable,  he  can  only 
find  vent  for  his  feelings  in  incessant  grumbling,  hut  that  is 
simply  the  defect  of  his  supreme  qualities  of  cheerful  patience 
in  discomfort,  and  of  charity  toward  all  men.  Whence  this 
charity  arises,  it  is  difficult  to  say:  hut  I  think  that  it  has  its 
true  source  in  the  feeling  that  he  comes  of  a  victorious  stock, 
that  he  is  very  strong,  irresistibly  strong,  and  that,  therefore,  he 
can  afford  to  be  very  gentle.  An  officer  of  very  wide  experience 
told  me  after  the  South  African  War  that  it  was  the  most  diffi- 
cult thing  in  the  world  to  make  the  British  soldier  kill  a  man: 
and   the  readiness  to  accept   treacherous  signs  of  surrender  is 


nurseries  of  which  she  i>  a    patron,  and 
babyhood  i>  paramount. 
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1.  Area  of  British  Isles       121,633  sq.  miles 

2.  Area  of  British  Empire  in  1815 1.951,578  sq.  miles 

3.  Area  of  British  Empire  in  1914 12,776,675  sq.  miles 

4.  Area  of  Mandates  added  as  a  result  of  the 

World  War.  1914-1918.  to  1922 972.507  sq.  miles 

Total  area  of  British  Empire  including  Mandates      13,749,182  sq.  miles 


5.  Population  of  British  Isles   ,    47.000,000 

6.  Population  of  British  Empire  in   1815 est.  211,000,000 

7.  Population  of  British  Empire 445,625,712 

8.  Population  of  Mandates  added  as  result  of  the  World 

War 9,9:39,760 

Total  population   of  British  Empire  including   Mandates     445,565,472 


Population  per  sq.  mile  in  British  Isles  in  1922     386. 

Population  per  sq.  mile  of  British  Empire  in  1815. 108. 

Population  per  sq.  mile  of  British  Empire  in  1922 35. 

Population  per  sq.  mile  of  Mandates  1922 14. 

Population  per  sq.  mile  of  British  Empire,  including  mandates,  1922    ...   34. 


British  Empire  after  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  1815 

Territories  added  since  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  1815-1014 

Mandates  added  as  result  of  the  World  War;  1914-1918  to  1922 . 
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OF  THE 

EMPIRE 

to  1922 


BRITISH    EMPIRE   IN 

EASTERN    HEMISPHERE 

Area   .    .         9,529,045  sq.  m. 

Population  442,204.2",: 


Area  in  Sq.  Miles 

England 50,874 

Wales 7,466 

Scotland 30,405 

Ireland 32,586 

Isle  of  Man 227 

Channel  Is 75 

Total     121,633 


Population 
England     i  „- 

and  Wales) 

Scotland  4,864,396 

Ireland 4,470,000 

Isle  of  Man       .        53,000 
Channel  Is 97,000 

Total     47\093^996 


POLITICAL   STATUS   OF  THE   BRITISH   EMPIRE   GIVING   AREA   AND   POPULATION 


Aroi  in 
Sq.  Miles     Population 

Great  Britain 89,047     42,530,000 

Ireland 32,586       4,470,000 

India  and  Dependencies  (Empire)  1,802,629  315,156,000 

Self-governing  Colonies 

Canada,  Dominion  of 3,729,665  9,030,000 

Union  of  South  Africa 473,100  7,305,000 

Australia,  Commonwealth  of ..  .2,974,581  5.247,000 

New  Zealand,  Dominion  of.      .       104,751  1,241,000 

Colonies 

Gibraltar     2 

Malta IIS 

Ceylon  and  Dependencies 25,481 

Straits  Settlements 1,600 

Hongkong  and  Territory 391 

Kenya,  Colony  and  Protectorate  246,822 

Nigeria.  Colony  and  Protectorate  332,000 

Gambia,  Colony  and  Protectorate  4,500 
Gold  Coast  Colony,  Ashant< 

and  Protectorate 80,000 

Sierra  Leone  and  Protectorate  .  .  31,000 

Mauritius  and  Dependencies  .  .  .  809 

Falkland  Islands 7,500 

British  Guiana 89,480 

British  Honduras 8,592 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador  .  .  .  162,7.11 

Bermudas 19 

figures  are  mostly  from  Statesman's  Year  Hook 


1. 


2 
17 


17,000 
25,000 
758,000 
846,000 
598,000 
807,000 
500,000 
248,000 

500,000 
404,000 
365,000 
8,250 
306,000 

44,000 
265.000 

22,000 

1921 


Jamaica  

Turks  and  Caicos  Is. 

(Attached  to  Jamaica)    .  . 

Cayman  Is.  (Attached  to 

Jamaica)   

Leeward  Islands 

Windward  Islands 

Bahamas   

Barbados 

Trinidad  and  Tobago  Is 

Fiji  Islands   

Gilbert  and  Kllice  Islands 
Rhodesia  (Administered  by 

British  South  Africa  Company) 


Protectorates 


4,207 

894,000 

224 

5,600 

89 

5,400 

715 

128,000 

516 

183,000 

4,404 

60,000 

166 

200,000 

1,974 

387,000 

7,083 

164,000 

208 

31,000 

0,000 

1,739,000 

Small  Detached  Possessions 

Cyprus 3,584 

Weihaiwei  (leased  from  China  285 

Malay  States  (not  in  Federation)  23,486 

Papua  (to  Australia) 90,540 


Detached  Pacific  Islands. 

Ascension  I 

St.  Helena  I 

Seychelles  and  Dependencies 

Swaziland 

Basutoland 


60 

34 

47 

156 

6,678" 

11,716 


315,000 

150.000 

955,000 

250,000 

400 

250 

3,500 

25,000 

100,000 

406.000 


Total  British  Empire     12,776,675  445.625.712 


Aden  and  Protectorate,  Perim 

and  Sokotra.  etc 10,387  58,000 

Federated  Malay  States 27,506  1,280,000 

Borneo,  Brunei  and  Sarawak       .  77,106  1,000,000 

Zanzibar  and  Pemba 1,020  200,000 

Uganda 109,119  3.31S.000 

Nyasaland 39,573  1,203,000 

Somaliland 68,000  300.000 

Bechuanaland 275,000  125,000 

Egypt 350.000  12.878,000 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan   1,014,000  3.100.000 

Tonga 385  23,662 

British  Solomon  Islands   (and 

adjacent  Islands) 11,000  150,750 


Mandates 

Palestine,  British   Mandate .  ...  .  9,000 

Mesopotamia.  British  Mandate.  143,250 

Tanganyika.  Territory.  Br.  Man.  365,180 
Southwest  Africa,  Mandate  of 

U.  of  S.  Af 322,000 

Togoland,  British  Mandate  12,500 

Cameroons,  British    Mandate   .  .  30 

New  Guinea,  Aust.   Mandate     .  89,252 
\\  estern  Samoa,  New  Zealand 

Mandate 1,300 

Nauru,  British   Mandate 25 


647,850 
2.849,282 

5,000,000 

200,000 

'.000 

400,000 

500,000 

41.12- 


Total  Mandates 

Total  British  Empire 
including  Mandates 


972.507        9.939.760 
13.749. 1S2  455.565,472 
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THE   "PRINCE  OF   PUBLICITY.   BRITAIN'S   BEST  LOVED  AMBASSADOR   TO   ALL  THE   WORLD." 

The  Prince  of  Wales  is  standing  behind  a  tiger  lie  bagged  in  the  jungle  of  Nepal,  India.      At   the   Princes  right  is  General  Sir  Bauer  Shum 

Shere  Jung,  son  of  the  Maharajah. 


a  proof  of  ihis.      Bowever,   the  good-nature  -the  charity  -is 

there;  and  we  do  not  realize  what  it  has  done  for  us.  To  give 
but  one  instance,  our  Allies  at  Salonica  sent  forth,  quite  Legiti- 
mately, emissaries  in  every  direction  to  gain  the  hearts  of  the 
people  and  to  lay  a  foundation  for  future  commercial  enter- 
prise. We  did  nothing  of  the  kind:  and  yet  the  people  every- 
where turned  to  us  and  wished  to  deal  above  all  others  with  us. 
Why?  Because  the  name  of  a  British  soldier  was  not  to  be  found 
on  the  criminal  charge  sheets  of  thai  polyglol  army. 

"The  British  soldier,  tho  employed  on  a  duty  which  sub- 
jected him  to  much  hardship  and  sickness,  with  no  compen- 
sating chance  of  distinction,  had  been  always  not  only  well- 
behaved,  but  honest,  gentle  and  considerate.  And  so  it  was 
thai  quite  unconsciously  he  outdid,  by  shier  force  of  character, 
tin  efforts  of  all  other  nations  to  commend  themselves  to  the 
Balkan  peoples.  And  this  work,  he  very  sure,  he  does  when- 
ever he  goes,  lb  is  a  silent  missionary,  bu1  of  power  untold. 
Better  than  most  of  us.  lie  has  assimilated  the  precept  'lie 
pitiful;  be  courteous';  more  truly  than  most  of  us  he  has  learned 
the  difficull  Lesson  of  self-respect  without  self-consciousness. 
Such  is  the  line  (lower  of  the  tree  that  was  planted  by  Cromwell 
and  watered  not  only  by  Marlborough  and  Wolfe  and  Moore 
and  Wellington  and  Charles  Napier,  but  by  thousands  of  hum- 
ble and  earnest  officers  whose  names  have  perished  but  whose 
works  do  follow  them.  The  British  soldier,  supposed  to  repre- 
-  lit  physical  force  only,  is  a  great  moral  force  within  and  without 
the  Empire.  It  i-  not  with  physical  weapons  only,  nor  even 
chiefly,  that  he  contends  all  the  world  over  for  the  honor,  in 
the  higher  sens,..  ,,f  his  Regiment,  of  the  Army,  and  of  the 
Nation.  And  In  prevails  because  he  makes  some  conscience 
of  what  he  does.  He  knows  what  he  is  fighting  for  and  Loves 
what   he  knows.'' 

The  natural  enthusiasm  of  one  Englishman  for  his  race  shows 
in  the  foregoing  tribute  to  the  private  soldier;  but  here  is  an 
instance  of  the  hold  that  England  has  on  her  sons  from  an 
American  source.  In  the  New  York  Herald  an  editorial  writer 
points  the  moral  and  adorns  the  tale  of  the  fourth  Karl  of 
Ducie  in  t  hese  words: 

"The  Mori  tons  are  an  old  Gloucestershire  family,  with  an 
estate  of  14,000  acres  and  a  greal  house.  Tortworth  Court,  at 
Palfield.  Berkeley  Basil  Moreton,  fourth  son  of  the  second 
Karl.  was  born  there  in  1834.  His  father  died  in  1853  and  the 
earldom  passed  to  Henry  John  Moreton,  the  eldest  son.  Two 
rs   later    the    Hon.    Berkeley    Basil,    then    twenty-one   years 


old,   went   out   to  Australia,  a  journey  made  by  more  than  one 
younger  son  in  those  days  of  gold  seeking.   .   .   . 

"Australia  in  1855  was  a  strange  place  for  a  young  man  who 
had  seen  little  of  life  except  Rugby  and  Oxford.  It  was  stiU 
so  wild  that  the  reward  of  £  10,000  offered  to  any  man  who  would 
traverse  the  continent  from  south  to  north,  starting  at  Adelaide, 
went  begging.  The  newly  discovered  gold  fields  were  bringing 
adventurers  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  young  Mr.  More- 
ton  went  into  the  sheep  business.  He  prospered,  married,  and 
became  the  father  of  nine  children,  lie  went  to  the  Common- 
wealth Parliament.  He  became  in  turn  Postmaster-General. 
Colonial  Secretary  and  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

"  Last  October  the  Karl  of  Moreton  died  at  the  age  of  94.  As 
the  two  brothers,  intervening  between  him  and  the  Hon.  Berke- 
ley Basil  were  dead  the  title  passed  to  the  Australian  statesman. 
Last  Christmas  Day  he,  at  the  age  of  SS,  sailed  from  Sydney 
lor  that  England  which  he  had  not  seen  since  1855.  'I  have 
enjoyed  myself  in  Australia.'  he  said  to  a  newspaper  reporter, 
'l>ut  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  our  country  again.' 

"After  sixty-six  years  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth,  making 
money  and  winning  fame,  England  was  still  his  home!  In  a 
Hash  the  Hon.  Mr.  Moreton  of  Waratah.  Queensland,  became 
the  titled  landholder  of  Tortworth  Court.  At  SS,  after  two 
generations  of  patient  waiting  in  another  continent,  he  was  an 
Englishman  'going  back.'  And  there  is  the  whole  story  of 
England's  power,  exercised  in  foreign  lands  through  those  of 
her  sons  who  look  forward  always  to  the  day  when  they  shall 
set  sail  for  'home.'  " 


Soldier,  settler,  administrator,  or  business  man,  they  all  cling 
to  that  England  Henley  addresses  in  the  robust  lines  of  his 
Prolog  to  "  Hawthorne  and  Lavender": 


These  to  the  glory  and  praise  of  the  green  land 
That  bred  my  women,  and  that  holds  my  dead. 
England,  and  with  her  the  strong  broods  that  stand 
Wherever  her  lighting  lines    are  thrust  or  spread! 
They  call  us  proud'.'  —  Look  at  our  English  rose! 
Shedders  of  blood? — When  hath  our  own  been  spared 
Shopkeepers? — Our  accompt  the  High  God  knows. 
( 'lose?  —  In  our  bounty  half  the  world  hath  shared. 
They  hate  us,  and  they  envy?-  -Envy  and  hate 
Should  drive  them  to  tin*  Pit's  edge'.'    -Be  it  so! 
That  race  is  damned  which  misesteems  its  fate; 
And  this,  in  Cod's  good  time,  they  all  shall  know. 
And  know  you,  too,  you  good  green  England,  then — ■ 
Mother  of    mothering  girls  and    governing  men. 
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BASES  OF  BRITISH  STRENGTH 


A 


BIG  POPULATION  IN  A  SMALL  COMPASS/' as 
a  British  writer  has  characterized  the  British  Isles, 
naturally  reaches  out  toward  sea-borne  (cade,  coloni- 
zation, empire-building,  and  naval  supremacy.  The  phrase,  "a 
nation  of  shopkeepers,"  attributed  to  Napoleon,  has  been  traced 
hack  to  the  English  Adam  Smith  and,  given  a  certain  flair  for 
trading,  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  such  a  people  should  become 
large-scale  manufacturers  and 
merchants.  And  then  the  mer- 
cantile center  easily  develops 
into  a  financial  center,  until 
"the  Old  Ladyof  Tbreadneedle 
Street"  is  acknowledged  chief 
banker  for  the  civilized  world. 
Of  course  the  development  of 
I  he  British  Empire  is  in  no 
small  degree  due  to  the  char- 
acter of  its  people;  and  such 
imponderables  as  psychologj 
and  cultural  traditions  are 
duly  considered  elsewhere.  But 
since  a  nation,  like  a  man, 
must  have  a  body  as  well  as  a 
soul,  we  can  not  rightly  under- 
stand Britain's  place  in  the 
world  of  to-day  and  to-morrow 
without  paying  attention  to 
certain  facts  dealing  with  the 
material  strength  of  the  King- 
dom and  the  Empire  in 
wealth,  natural  resources,  com- 
mercial st  a  Tiding,  financial 
prestige,  and  means  of  defense 
on  sea  and  land.  There  would 
be  no  British  Empire  as  we 
know  it  to-day  if  there  had 
been  no  Drake  or  Nelson,  if 
Cliveand  Wolfe  and  Wellington 
had  never  fought,  or  Raleigh, 
Pitt  and  Disraeli  had  never 
dreamed  and  planned.  Nor 
would  the  soldiers'  work  and 
the  sailors'  toil  been  of  much 
avail  without  the  merchant 
adventurer  and  humble  trader,  to  say  nothing  of  great 
organizations  of  British  brains  and  capital,  like  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the  Bast  India  Com- 
pany. It  is  a  truism,  remarks  one  British  writer  on  imperial 
themes,  "that  trade  is  the  prime  cause  of  imperial  expansion,  and 
along  with  racial  relationship  holds  the  Empire  in  union."  Be- 
fore the  war  a  third  of  Britain's  products  and  manufactures 
leaving  her  shores  went  to  the  Dominions,  whence  in  turn  came 
one-fourth  of  all  her  imports.  The  effect  of  the  war  on  the  com- 
mercial standing  of  the  British  Empire  can  not  be  forgotten. 
New  York,  for  a  time,  at  least,  takes  London's  place  as  a  eent<  r 
of  world  finance.  The  burden  of  war  debt,  the  after-war  strikes 
and  maladjustments  in  industry,  the  paralysis  of  world-trade  and 
world-shipping  have  darkened  the  British  skies.  Yet  to-day 
both  American  and  British  authorities  discern  signs  of  fair 
weather.  Our  own  financial  writers  can  not  see  how  a  future  as 
great  as  their  past  can  well  he  denied  to  a  people  who  insisted  on 
paying  in  taxes  more  than  a  third  of  the  expense  of  the  Great 
War  and  who  have  paid  off  $1,200,000,000  of  their  war  debt  in 
twelve  months.  "Casl  up  all  the  conditions  that  have  made 
[Britain  great,  and  then."  observes  a  Chicago  editor,  "decide 
whether  London  will  or  will  not  come  back."     But  we  must  turn 


to  a,  few  facts  and  figures  on  which  such  statements  are  ba-ed 
and  which,  unless  otherwise  credited,  are  taken  from  standard 

reference  books  and  current  financial  and  official  publication- 
First  of  all.  the  Britisher  can  read  the  1021  census  returns  with- 
out discouragement,  tho  he  docs  ponder  over  the  problem  of 
an  excess  of  2,000,000  women  -a  problem  which  is  discusl 
elsewhere.  I'p  to  the  present  t  he  shadow  of  a  diminishing  birth- 
rate ha-  not  seriously  darkened 
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From  "London  of  the  Future."     By  courtesy  of  K.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

LONDON'S  GROWTH  IN  A  CENTURY. 

The  black  shows  the  area  of  London  a  hundred   years  ago,  the 
shaded  portion  the  growth  since  then. 


the  future  prospects  of  the 
English  people,  alt  ho  there  was 
a  decline  between  1915  and 
1919.  The  total  populationof 
the  far-flung  Empire,  uearly 
half  a  billion  souls,  including 
many  millions  of  dark-skinned 
races  and  hearty  pioneers  on 
three  continents,  shows  no  sign 
of  diminution.  An  English 
summary  of  the  1021  census 
returns  shows  that  "the  pop- 
ulation of  the  Indian  Empire 
is  o  19,07o,  132,  an  increase  of 
1.2  per  cent.;  of  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  Europeans 
only,  1,521,635,  an  increase,  of 
10.2  per  cent.;  of  Australia, 
excluding  full-blooded  aborigi- 
nes, 5,426,008,  an  increase  of 
21.8  per  cent.,  and  of  New 
Zealand,  excluding  the  Maoris, 
1,218,270,  an  increase  of  20.8 
per  cent."  But  what  about  the 
homeland?  It  might  be  ex- 
pected that  a  people  who 
have  been  sending  their  sons 
to  America,  Australia.  India. 
Africa  and  the  isles  of  the 
sea  for  upwards  of  200  years 
should  begin  to  show  the  effect 
of  the  drain  in  the  census 
figures.  But  despite  the  emi- 
gration and  the  losses  suffered 
in  two  great  Avars  and  main- 
small  ones,  the  population  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has  shown 
a  steady  increase,  decade  by  decade,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a 
little  less  than  ten  millions  when  the  century  opened,  had  doubled 
by  the  time  the  American  Civil  War  broke  out.  In  1001  it  was 
41,458,721  ;  in  1911  it  was  45,221,615.  The  after-war  census  for 
Great  Britain  showed  a  population  of  42,767,530,  excluding  Ire- 
land, so  that  the  total  for  the  British  Isles  must  now  be  well  over 
40.000,000.  This  steady  growth  has  gone  on  side  by  side,  as  we 
have  noted,  with  a  huge  emigration.  From  1853  to  1920, 
14.000,000  Britishers  left  home  for  places  outside  of  Europe,  for 
the  most  pari  British  North  America,  the  United  Slate-.  Aus- 
tralasia. British  South  Africa,  and  India. 

England  is  a  land  of  city-dwellers.  Before  the  war  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  population  of  England  and  Wales  lived  in 
cities  and  one-fourth  in  cities  of  250.(XK)  inhabitants  or  more. 
One-fifth  of  the  people  of  England  live  in  what  is  called  Greater 
London,  which  in  1010  had  a  population  of  7.470. lbs.  the  munici- 
pal city  proper  accounting  for  1.  is.'!. 240.  The  accompanying  map 
•accurately  portrays  the  growth  of  the  British  capital. 

When  we  come  to  England's  wealth,  the  agricultural  resources 
of  the  homeland  may  be  left  out  of  the  picture,  as  Great  Britain 
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produces  only  about  half  the  food  necessary  jo  feed  the  people 
who  live  there.  In  other  words.  England  imports  half  its  food- 
stuffs and.  according  to  some  writers  on  economics,  could  only 
live  a  hundred  days  if  a  supply  from  abroad  were  entirely  cut  off. 
Here,  it  will  be  remembered,  lay  the  real  menace  of  Germany's 
submarine  campaign.    As  Kipling  summed  it  up  during  the  war: 

"Oh,  where  are  you  going  to,  all  you  Big  Steamers, 
With  England's  own  coal,  up  and  down  the  salt  seas'.'" 

"We  are  going  to  fetch  you  your  bread  and  your  butter, 
Your  beef,  pork  and  mutton,  eggs,  apples  and  cheese." 

"And  where  will  you  fetch  it  from,  all  you  Big  Steamers, 
And  where  shall  I  write  you  when  you  are  away?" 

"We  fetch  it  from  Melbourne,  Quebec,  and  Vancouver — 
Address  us  at  Hobart,  Hong-Kong,  and  Bombay."  .  .  . 

"For  the  bread  that  you  eat  and  the  biscuits  you  nibble, 
The  sweets  that  you  suck  and  the  joints  that  you  carve, 
They  are  brought  to  you  daily  by  all  us  Big  Steamers — 
And  if  any  one  hinders  our  coming  you'll  starve!" 


A   RENEWAL  OF  W(HjARF-ARE. 

When  Fritz  once  more  his  goods  galore. 
Is  on  us  daily  dumping, 
\'>  wonder  that  lie's  getting  fal 
While  British  trade  is  slumping. 

— John  Hull  (London). 


undeveloped  coal  resources  in  Canada  and,  notes  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham in  his  book,  "Canada  and  New  Zealand  possess,  in  addition 
to  coal,  vast  stores  of  potential  energy  in  their  unlimited  supply 
of  water-power."  But  the  British  Empire  is  largely  dependent 
on  the  rest  of  the  world  for  the  now  all-important  item  of  oil. 
As  we  have  already  seen,  English  foreign  trade  consists  largely 
of  selling  manufactured  goods  and  buying  food  and  raw  mate- 
rials. In  1920  the  leading  articles  of  export  from  the  United 
Kingdom  were  cotton  goods,  iron  manufactures,  coal,  woolen 
goods,  ships  and  boats,  motor  cars  and  accessories,  linen  goods, 
alcoholic  beverages,  manufactured  tobacco,  and  fish.  Principal 
articles  of  import  in  the  same  year  were  foodstuffs,  particularly 
wheat,  raw  materials  for  manufacture,  particularly  cotton. 
Because  of  the  after-war  depression,  1921  was  a  bad  year  for 
Britain's  foreign  trade,  the  business  being  only  a  shade  more 
than  half  of  that  for  1920.  The  decline  in  British  foreign  trade 
has,  of  course,  been  reflected  in  shipping.  Between  1913  and 
1921,  the  decline  in  British  tonnage  entering 
United  Kingdom  ports  was,  according  to 
The  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  22.2  per  cent, 
and  in  foreign  tonnage  28.5  per  cent.;  in 
British  tonnage  clearing  39.5  per  cent.,  and 
in  foreign  tonnage  56.3  per  cent.  Ship-build- 
ing has,  of  course,  slumped  considerably. 
Despite  the  recent  growth  of  American 
tonnage,  Great  Britain  holds  its  own  as 
the  leading  ocean  carrier.  Figures  from 
Lloyd's  Register  show  that  of  60,000,000 
in  steam  tonnage  afloat  in  1921,  20,000,000 
was  British  and  13,500,000  American. 

Just  at  present  there  is  much  despon 
dency  over  industrial  and  business  condi- 
tions in  Great  Britain.  The  labor  situation 
alarms  business  and  financial  writers.  It 
can  not  be  doubted,  we  read  in  The  Econ- 
omist (London)  ,  "that  British  industry 
suffers  seriously  from  under-production." 
An  American  observer,  Frank  A.  Vanderlip, 
writing  in  Ihe  New  York  Tribune,  finds 
business  conditions  to-day  in  England 
distinctly  unsatisfactory.     He  says: 


But  if  we  think  in  terms  of  the  Empire  the  situation  is  vers 
different.  Before  the  war  the  British  Empire  produced,  roughly 
speaking,  three-fifths  of  the  world's  tea,  a  third  of  its  sugar  and 
cocoa,  a  fifth  of  its  wheal  and  cotton.  While  the  United  Kingdom 
can  not  support  its  present  population  except  by  trade,  Ihe  great 
British  Empire,  with  its  145,000,000  souls,  and  its  area  of  14,000,- 
000  square  miles,  including  every  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  is 
practically  self-supporting.  As  the  author  of  a  little  hook  called 
"Products  of  the  Empire"  (Oxford  Press)  notes,  the  Empire  can 
meet  ils  own  demand  for  fi>h.  spices,  oil-seeds,  cheese  and  wheat . 
The  writer,  Mr.  •).  ( '.  Cunningham,  points  out  thai  "our  fisheries 
are  an  invaluable  asset,  for  not  only  are  we  able  to  produce 
enough  for  our  own  consumption,  bul  we  are  able  to  export  large 
quantities  to  other  countries."  In  spite  of  the  large  meat  pro- 
duction of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the  Empire  is  largely 
dependent  on  foreign  countries  for  its  meal,  in  particular  the 
Argentine,  United  States,  Netherlands  and  Denmark. 

Turning  to  mineral  resources,  we  find  both  England  and  the 
Empire  in  a  better  position.  To  begin  with  the  most  precious  of 
-tones  and  metals,  the  British  Empire  has  a  practical  monopoly 
of  diamond  mining,  and  considerably  more  than  half  of  the  six- 
teen million  ounces  of  gold  mined  last  year  were  mined  in  the 
Empire,  practically  all  of  ii  from  the  Hand  gold  mines  of  South 
Africa.  Before  the  war  the  British  Empire  produced  half  the 
world's  tin,  a  third  of  its  coal,  a  fifth  of  its  zinc,  one-eleventh  of 
it-  iron,  and   one-twelfth  of  its  copper.     There    arc  valuable 


"There  is  a  great  deal  of  unemployment.  More  than  a  million 
and  a  half  people  are  receiving  unemployment  doles,  and  perhaps 
one  million  more  are  working  on  short  time. 

"Her  foreign  trade,  which  is  vital  to  her  business  prosperity, 
is  comparatively  stagnant.  This  has  occurred  in  spite  of  her  com- 
mercial experience,  which  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other  people, 
and  in  spite  of  her  genius  for  foreign  trade,  in  which  she  has  been 
schooled  tlirough  generations.  .  .   . 

"Her  wages  are  comparatively  high  and  her  labor  efficiency 
low. 

"Her  income  from  foreign  investments,  from  the  mercantile 
marine  and  from  coal  exports  is  depleted.  She  faces  a  world 
which  is  economically  impotent,  and  she  must  meet  in  neutral 
markets  the  falsely  stimulated  advantages  of  German  competi- 
tion." 

Recenl  writers  for  various  financial  bulletins  observe  improve- 
ment in  the  British  business  outlook  which  is  reflected,  of  course, 
by  the  rise  of  sterling  exchange.  The  volume  of  domestic  indus- 
trial production  is  slowly  increasing.  Unemployment  is  being 
gradually  reduced.  An  upward  movement  has  characterized  the 
security  market  in  recent  weeks.  The  Government  is  planning  to 
assist  foreign  trade  by  a  new  revision  of  the  British  exports  credit 
scheme  of  1920,  which  will  allow  loans  not  exceeding  £26,000,000 
to  be  made  to  British  exporters.  On  the  official  side  the 
Government  is  trying  to  cut  down  expenses  and  a  commission 
has  called  for  sweeping  economies.  In  this  connection,  of  course, 
much  saving  will  be  effected  by  the  naval  reductions  agreed  on  at 
Washington.     The  British  Government's  decision   to  go  ahead 
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and  make  payment-  of  interesl  on  the  wardebl  due  to  the  (  nited 
States  is  considered  a  manifestation  of  financial  strength.    The 

recent  reduction  in  the  Bank  of  England  interest  rate  seems  an- 
other hopeful  sign  to  our  American  financial  writers. 

While  the  heavy  reliance  on  taxes  kepi  prices  from  rising  as 
rapidly  in  England  as  in  the  countries  depending  largely  on  loans 
and  note  issues,  the  British  people,  of  course,  had  their  share  of 
the  world's  burden  of  war-time  high  prices.  Toward  the  end  of 
1920  prices,  which  had  been  going  up  since  the  beginning  of  the 
A-ar  began  to  fall,  wholesale  prices  being  somewhat  tardily  fol- 
lowed by  retail  quotations.  In  November  and  December  last 
year,  there  was  a  notable  drop  in  the  cost  of  living,  which  con- 
tinued through  January  and  February  and  has  been  most  marked 
in  the  case  of  foods.  This  is  why  Herbert  N.  Casson  was  able  to 
write  from  England  in  December  to  Barron's  (New  York),  that 
the  people,  in  spite  of  political  troubles  were  happier  during  the 
first  week  of  December  than  they  had  been  since  1014. 

THE   BRITISH    XAVY 

Since  Britain  is  an  island  and  since  the  people  who  came  and 
made  it  England  were  seafaring  folk,  the  British  Navy  was  a 
natural  development.  As  David  llannay  summed  it  up  in  an 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  article  before  the  war,  "the  Royal  Navy 
of  Great  Britain  stands  at  the  head  of  the  navies  of  the  modern 
world,  not  only  by  virtue  of  its  strength  but  because  it  has  the 
longest  and  most  consistent  historical  development."  Few 
Americans,  perhaps,  can  realize  what  it  means  to  a  nation  which 
possesses  Britain's  traditions  of  naval  glory  to  relinquish  deliber- 
ately its  naval  supremacy,  as  was  done  at  the  Washington 
Conference. 

Before  the  war  the  British  Government  maintained  a  "two- 
power"  naval  standard,  that  is,  the  Navy  was  to  be  strong 
enough  to  defeat  the  combined  navies  of  any  other  two  powers. 
It  was  on  Germany,  of  course,  that  attention  was  focused.  After 
the  war,  the  German  menace  being  removed,  and  the  need  for 
economy  being  pressing.  Great  Britain  had  already  practically 
ceased  new  building  when  the  Washington  Conference  was  called. 
The  change  is  well  shown  by  these  official  British  figures: 

August  1914  October  191 S   March  1921 

Vessels  controlled  by  Ad- 
miralty exclusive  of 
small  Auxiliaries 658  5,649  1,014 

Personnel 140,000         410,000  103,121 

In  1921  the  following  ships  were  in  commission,  according  to 
World  Almanac  figures: 

Ti/pc  of  vessel  No.  Tons 

Battle-ships 40  'MV2.750 

Battle  Cruisers 10  .107.500 

Cruisers 21  248,900 

Light  Cruisers S7  393,100 

Coast  Defense 31  108,045 

Flotilla  Leader l>s             48,342 

Destroyers 3S6  400,960 

Torpedo  Boats 30                   S.460 

Submarines 185  139.270 

Aircraft  Carriers 6  !K),400 

By  the  Washington  agreement  Great  Britain  will  retain  twenty 
capital  ships  with  a  tonnage  of  582,050.  Great  Britain  is  for  ten 
years  to  do  no  new  building  of  capital  ships,  with  the  exception 
of  two  vessels  not  to  exceed  37,000  tons  each.  This  ends,  at  least 
for  the  present,  Britain's  naval  supremacy.  As  a  result  of  the 
Conference,  writes  Mark  Sullivan  in  the  New  York  Eccni/tfj 
Post,  "naval  supremacy,  instead  of  being  the  possession  of  any 
one  Power,  is  trusteed,  so  to  speak,  in  a  group  of  three  nations, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States  each  having  five  shares,  and 
Japan  being  a  junior  partner  with  three  shares."  Quite  exclusive 
of  any  savings  brought  by  the  ten-year  naval  holiday,  a  British 
committee  on  national  economy  recommends  a  cut  in  next  year's 
naval  estimates  from  UNI. 000,000  to  £60,000,000,  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  personnel  by  35,000. 


TIIK   BRITISH    ARMY 

The  war  is  over  and  the  story  of  England's  mighty  military 
effort  need  nol  !><■  retold,  yet  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  thai  tie-  size 
of  the  presenl  standing  British  army  is  no  index  of  the  military 
potentialities  of  the  Empire.  When  we  read  in  reference  work- 
like "The  Statesman's  Year  Book"  that  Britain-  presenl  standing 
army  contains  less  than  750.000  men  and  i-  being  rapidly  reduced, 

we  can  not  forget  that   when  the  bugles  sounded  war  a  total  of 

8,654,467  men  came  forth  to  fight  for  the  Empire.     Of  these 

nearly  0.000.000  came  from  the  British  Isles  alone,  a  million  and 
a  half  came  from  India,  nearly  050, (XX)  each  came  from  Canada 
and  Australasia.  In  1918  the  British  Army  in  France  alone  num- 
bered nearly  two  million  men.  there  being  1,164,790  active  com- 
batants when  the  Armistice  became  effective.  Besides  this,  then- 
were  80,000  British  troops  in  India  and  nearly  400,000 in  the  Near 
East.  The  appropriateness  of  the  adjective  "great"  a>  applied 
to  the  recent  war  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  thai  the  British  Army 
during  the  Napoleonic  Wars  contained  less  than  250,000  men. 


«a^ 


TIIK    INCUBUS. 
Getting  Together:  Th"  only  way. 

— The  World  (London). 


At  presenl  Great  Britain  finds  the  work  of  reducing  the  Army 
to  a  peace  basis  delayed  by  the  necessity  of  maintaining  garrison- 
on  the  Rhine,  in  Palestine,  in  Mesopotamia,  and  in  Constantino- 
ple. Last  tall  the  Associated  Press  estimated  the  number  of 
British  soldiers  under  arms  at  740. ">00  men.  The  regular  peace- 
time land  forces  of  the  British  Empire,  as  "The  Statesman's  Year 
Book"  notes,  includes  regulars  and  territorials,  both  recruited  by 
volunteering.  It  was  originally  intended  that  the  territorial 
Army  should  serve  only  at  home,  but  now.  if  Parliament  gi 
consent,  it  may  be  asked  to  accept  liability  for  overseas  service. 
Last  March  there  wore  100.000  Territorials  enrolled  and  a  peace 
total  of  about  2>57. (X)0  is  being  aimed  at.  The  various  British 
Dominions  are  now  maintaining  and  reorganizing  their  own 
separate  military  establishments.  For  some  time,  of  course,  the 
millions  of  war-trained  veterans  in  the  Empire  will  be  a  military 
asset  of  almost  incalculable  strength. 
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THE    ENGLISHMAN'S   LOVE   OP  A   TALL   HAT. 


BRITISH  CHARACTER,  CULTURE  AND  LIFE 


DURING  THE  WAR  many  efforts  were  made  to  repudiate 
a  statement  as  old  as  Tacitus  and  many  limes  repeated 
since.  He  wrote  of  the  Saxons  who  now  form  the 
dominant  strain  of  English  blood:  " They  are  the  finest  of  all  the 
( i  erman  tribes,  and  strive  more  than  the  rest  to  found  their 
greatness  upon  equity."  It  was  the  tracing  of  this  relationship 
between  the  English  and  the  Germans  that  tasted  of  gall  and 
bitterness  while  they  were  fighting  each  other.  The  character- 
ization contained  in  the  lines  could  hardly  give  offense;  nor  this 
other  statement:  "A  passionless,  firm,  and  quiet  people.  They 
live  a  solitary  life,  and  do  not  stir  up  wars  or  harass  the  country 
by  plunder  and  theft.  And  ret  they  are  always  ready  to  take  up 
arms  and  even  to  form  an  army  if  the  case  demands  it."  Recent 
history  adds  a  verification  to  each  one  of  these  statements.  ■  Tho 
the  Saxons  were  among  the 'first  invaders  of  England,  where 
they  went  from  an  overcrowded  homeland  to  find  new  homes  for 
themselves,  they  never  losl  their  identity  to  successive  invaders. 
This  fact  is  brought  out  by  W.  Price  Collier  in  his  fascinating 
"England  and  the  English"  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons),  a  book 
first  published  in  1909  and  many  limes  reprinted  since.  He 
points  to  the  "abiding,  unrelenting  purpose  of  these  Saxons  to 
govern  themselves,  and  to  be  let  alone"  as  showing  in  the  fact 
that  "tho  they  were  conquered  in  turn  by  the  Angles,  Danes, 
and  Normans,  they  swallowed  up  all  three  in  the  end,  and  im- 
posed then  customs,  their  language,  their  habit  of  mind,  and 
their  institutions  upon  each  of  the  invaders  in  turn."  The  last 
of  their  troublers,  William  the  Conqueror,  "claimed  that  the 
land  was  his  and  that  every  holder  of  land  cued  fealty  to  him 
personally.  It  took  just  about  a  hundred  years  for  the  Saxon 
idea  to  prevail  over  this  feudalistic  notion  and  the  result  was 
Magna  Carta.  .  .  .  They  insisted  then,  and  have  maintained 
ever  since,  that  they  derived  their  rights,  their  liberties,  and 
their  laws,  not  from  a  King,  but  from  themselves."  I'pon 
this  notion  of  their  private  right-  grew  the  character  of  their 
government.     Just  who  were   the   Saxons'.' 

"These  Saxons  were  independent  farmers:  they  acknowledged 
no  chief,  no  king,  and  when  they  were  called  upon  to  fight  to- 
gether, they  answered  the  call  of  the  leader  or  answered  it  not 
as  they  chose.  When  King  Alfred  called  upon  them  the  first 
time  to  join  him  in  driving  out  the  Danes,  they  refused  1o  aid 
him.  Finally  they  came  to  his  aid.  but  at  a  time  of  their  own 
choosing.  When  they  came  together  to  discuss  questions  of 
common  and  general  interest,  their  meeting  or  assembly  was 
not  one  of  subjects,  or  followers,  but  of  freemen.  They  had 
apparently  little  taste  for  public  meetings,  and  those  of  them 
who  were  much  occupied  with  their  own  estates  and  their  own 
affairs,  got  into  the  way  of  staying  away  altogether.  Those  who 
had  leisure'  or  talent  for  such  matters,  went.     Finally,  what  was 


then  known  as  the  Wltenagemot,  or  the  Meeting  of  Wise  Men, 
and  what  has  since  become  the  English  Parliament,  fook  over 
the  settlement  of  these  questions,  and  left  the  farmers  free  to 
attend  to  their  own  affairs.  Even  in  matters  of  justice  and 
punishment  each  group  appointed  one  of  their  number  richer  or 
more  expert  in  such  matters  to  choose  juries  and  to  preside  over 
such  cases.  Finally  the  sovereign  got  into  the  habit  of  naming 
such  persons,  already  marked  out  as  fit  for  such  duties  by  their 
neighbors,  as  magistrates,  and  in  this,  as  we  should  call  it,  free 
and  easy  fashion,  the  business  of  government  was  carried  on. 
You  may  go  to  the  Bow  Street  Police  Court  and  see  the  business 
of  the  day  carried  on  in  much  the  same  fashion  now.  The  magis- 
trate is  a  wise  gentleman  dealing  with  the  problems  of  his  less 
fortunate  neighbors.  That  is  all.  They  were  people  with  little 
aptitude  for  public  affairs,  and  with  a  rooted  distaste  for  over- 
much government,  and  so  law-abiding,  and  naturally  industrious 
and  peaceable,  that  they  needed  and  need  less  machinery  of 
government  than  other  peoples." 

A  tribute  which  the  English  win  from  every  other  people, 
with  whatever  mixture  of  irritation  there  may  be  accompanying 
it,  is  this:  "They  know  how  to  take  care  of  themselves  as  do  no 
other  people;  and  they  seem  to  muddle  along  with  the  old  stage- 
coach methods  about  as  fast  as  do  others  with  the  latest  things 
in  locomotive  engines."  One  predominant  trait  is  their  self- 
sufficiency  and  lack  of  curiosity  about  others: 

"England,  as  a  whole,  lias  little  patience  with  the  virtues  not 
easily  recognized  by  the  community  as  a  whole.  Originality  is 
neither  sought  nor  commended.  The  man  who  expresses  and 
represents  the  community  is  the  valued  man.  The  Mills  and 
Spencers,  and  Merediths  and  Bagehots,  of  whom  the  great  mass 
of  the  English  even  now  know  nothing  and  care  less,  the  Byrons 
and  Shelleys,  they  willingly  let  die.  England  treats  her  men  of 
wayward  genius  as  a  hen  treats  the  unexpectedly  hatched 
duckling.  She  is  amazed  to  find  herself  responsible  for  an  animal 
which  prefers  the  water  to  the  land;  but  once  it  actually  takes  to 
the  water,  her  responsibility  ceases.  If  the  hen  were  English, 
and  could  talk,  it  would  say : 

"  'Well,  that  fellow  is  an  awful  ass,  and  too  clever  by  half!' 
WTien,  therefore,  they  come  in  contact  with  French,  Germans, 
Americans,  Italians,  Irish,  or  even  their  own  breed  from  Canada 
or  Australia,  they  have  nothing  to  say  to  them,  no  sympathy 
with  them,  no  comprehension  of  them,  and  not  the  least  wish  in 
the  world  to  understand  them,  unless  there  is  something  tangible 
and  valuable  to  be  got  out  of  it,. 

"If  I  have  heard  it  once  from  my  compatriots  I  have  heard 
it  a  hundred  times,  this  dissatisfaction  and  even  irritation  at 
the  Englishman's  indifference.  The  American  can  not  under- 
stand that  this  chilliness  is  not  in  the  least  assumed.  It  is  just 
as  much  a  part  of  the  Englishman  as  his  speech.  He  does  not 
care  for  strangers,  particularly  foreigners,  and  he  very  seldom 
pretends  to." 

One  tribute  paid  the  English  by  Mr.  Price-Collier  is  especially 
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apropos  to  us  now.  They  do  not.  he  says,  "disregard  the  law 
as  do  we  Americans  who  are  overrun  with  amateur  lawmakers, 
because  they  realize  thai  1  hoy  can  and  do  make  the  laws,  and 
that  to  disregard  rules  of  their  own  making  makes  either  sporl 
or  government  a  nuisance."  "If  I  were  to  be  asked,"  says 
Montesquieu,  "Avhat  is  the  predilection  of  the  English,  I  should 
find  it  very  hard  to  say:  7iol  war.  nor  birth,  nor  honors,  nor 
success  in  love,  nor  the  charms  of 
ministerial  favor.  They  want  men  to 
be  men.  They  value  only  two  things 
— wealth  and  worth."  When  the  Ger- 
mans sneered  at  them  as  a  nation  of 
shopkeepers  they  omitted  half  the 
facts  in  the  case.  It  is  the  men  of 
"worth"  as  well  as  of  wealth  that 
are  the  power  in  England. 

The  House  of  Lords,  Mr.  Price- 
Collier  declares,  remains  the  most 
democratic  institution  in  England. 
"It  is  not  a  house  of  birth  or  ancestry, 
for  it  is  composed  to-day  to  an  over- 
whelming extent  of  successful  men 
from  almost  every  walk  of  life.  No 
one  cares  a  fig  what  a  man's  ancestry 
was  in  this  matter-of-fact  land  if  he 
succeeds,  if  he  becomes  rich  and 
powerful."  From  the  time  of  the 
Saxons  down  to  1867,  the  English 
Government  has  been  in  very  few 
hands.  "The  temptation  must  have 
been  constant  .  .  .  for  the  small 
governing  class  to  usurp  all  power. 
And  yet  with  practically  no  voice  in 
the  government  this  has  never  been 
accomplished,  for  it  has  always  been 
prevented  by  the  people  themselves." 

In  finding  a  general  principle  that 
accounts  for  many  contradictory 
things  in  the   character   and    temper 

Of  the  English,  Mr.  Price-Collier  selects  such  a  phrase  as  "the 
land  of  compromise."     He  says: 

"What  has  been  written  of  the  origins,  development,  and  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  English,  calls  now  for  something  in 
t he  way  of  an  explanation.  The  statements  therein  contained 
must  seem  to  the  careful  reader  like  a  mere  tumbling  together 
of  haphazard  and  often  violently  contradictory  facts.  There 
must  be  some  string  of  philosophy  of  life  upon  which  to  place 
such  an  odd  lot  of  jewels,  some  precious,  some  false,  and  many 
that  are  ill-assorted,  and  which  apparently  do  not  in  the  least 
belong  side  by  side.  Here  we  have  a  king  who  is  not  a  king  in 
any  autocratic  sense;  a  free  people  who  are  not  a  free  people; 
a  constitution  which  is  not  a  constitution;  an  aristocratic  House 
of  Lords,  composed  of  successful  merchants,  manufacturers, 
journalists,  lawyers  and  money-lenders,  leavened  by  a  minority 
of  men  of  ancient  lineage;  a  State  Church  which  is  not  a  State 
Church;  a  nation  professing  Christianity,  but  nevertheless  con- 
tinually at  war,  sodden  with  drink,  and  offering  all  its  prizes  of 
wealth  and  station  to  the  selfish,  the  successful  and  the  strong, 
who  have  possest  themselves — some  thirty-eight  thousand 
of  them — of  three-fourths  of  the  total  land  area  of  England  and 
Wales,  and  who,  with  their  state  priests  in  Parliament,  to  voice 
the  fact  that  they  are  a  Christian  nation,  spend  the  bulk  of  their 
income  for  war,  drink  and  sport. 

"All  this  is  not  my  business,  or  yours,  gentle  reader.  We 
can  neither  mend  nor  mar.  If  these  forty  millions  choose  so  to 
live  in  their  island  home,  it  is  no  affair  of  the  outsider;  unless  it 
is  attempted  by  these  same  islanders  to  pose  as  the  missionaries 
of  light  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  is  exactly  what  they  do. 
They  not  only  pose  to  all  the  world,  but  they  have  imposed 
themselves  upon  one-fifth  of  the  world  with  litis  rather  shabby 
article  of  civilization  as  their  sample  of  salvation.  One  need 
not,  however,  refrain  from  criticism  on  the  score  of  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  patient.     The  British  public  is  as  impervious  to 


criticism  as  an  elephant's  hide  to  stabbing  by  stick-  of  boiled 
macaroni." 

The  author  then  recalls  thai  the  late  Viscount  Bryee  wrote  in 
his  "American  Commonwealth"  thai  "in  spite  of  much  political, 
machinery  which  works  badly,  and  many  social  characteristics 
which  seem  to  point  to  disaster,  there  is  a  certain  something  of 
buoyancy,  of  vigor,  of  hope,  in  the  American-  that  convinced 


st'ORT!  OR.   A   BATTUE   MADE    EASY." 

A  satire  on  English  game-hunting  in  his  day.  drawn  by  the  famous  artist.  John  Leech,  for 

Fundi  in  ls4.">. 


him  of  then-  future  triumph  over  all  difficulties."  Mr.  Price- 
Collier  asserts  that  "something  of  the  same  tiling  is  true  of 
Lord  Bryce's  own  country."  Mr.  Price-Collier's  competence 
to  judge  is  guaranteed  by  Lord  Rosebery,  who  says  in  a  fore- 
word to  the  last  edition  of  "England  and  the  English"  that  it  is 
"probably  the  best  book  ever  written  by  an  American  about  En- 
gland."    As  to  this  "something": 

"This  something,  which  explains  how  this  vast  Empire  of 
jarring  interests  works  at  all.  is  this  people's  genius  for  politics 
and  for  governing,  for  conciliation  and  compromise.  They  do 
get  on  somehow,  there  is  no  denying  that,  and  thus  far  they  have 
got  on  remarkably  well.  I  think  their  passion  for  personal  free- 
dom has  made  the  give  and  take  of  living  together  a  science,  an 
intuitive  possession  of  all  of  them,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest .  Each  one  realizes  t  hat  he  can  not  have  his  place  without 
leaving  the  other  fellow  in  peace  in  his  place.  The  philosophy 
of  social  convenience,  tho  perhaps  not  a  high  phase  of  social 
economics,  is,  they  feel,  a  comfortable  working  hypothesis." 

The  world  changes,  but  the  Englishman  changes  least  of  all. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  Avar,  at  least.  Mr.  Price-Collier's  word- 
might  be  taken  for  true.     Of  the  Englishman,  he  says: 

"lie  can  not  see  what  these  changes  mean.  Even  the  one 
solution  of  the  problem  right  at  hand,  namely  an  Imperial 
Federation,  with  a  wise  scheme  of  tariff  regulations  binding  to- 
gether his  vast  interests  all  over  the  world,  is  made  almost  hopeless 
by  his  complacent  condescension  toward  the  colonials.  Ask 
the  Canadian  how  he  likes  tin1  Englishman,  not  the  politician, 
not  the  panderer  who  speaks  for  publication,  but  the  man  in  the 
street.  I  have  heard  the  answer  a  hundred  times.  I  have 
heard  it  in  Cape  Breton,  and  from  there  all  the  way  to  Nan- 
comer,  and  it   is  not  reassuring.     Ask  the  Australian   how   he 
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enjoys  a  visit  to  England,  and  what  hospitality  he  receives  there. 
"As  between  men,  we  all  know  that  America  does  not  like 
England,  and  that  Americans  do  not  like  the  English,  but  no 
intelligent  American,  no  American  indeed  whose  opinion  is 
worth  a  fig  would  rejoice  to  see  this  nation,  which  has  taught 
the  nations  of  the  world  the  greatest  lesson  since  Christianity, 
and  that  is  the  lesson  of  law,  and  order,  and  liberty,  lose  her 
grip.  We,  too,  are  of  the  Saxon  breed,  diluted  tho  the  blood 
may  be,  and  we  have  our  problems  and  our  tasks,  and  both  would 


"D'ye  think  the  fighting    II  be  over  this  year,  Mrs.  Brackett?" 
"Well,  1  do,  an'  I  don't,  as  the  sayin'  is.    My  ole  Bill's  a  glutton 

when  'e  starts,  an'  "ell  take  some  stoppin'  now  'e's  got    the  law   on 

'is  side  for  onst." 

SIDE   LIGHT   ON   BRITISH   PERSISTENCE. 

— From  Punch  of  October  25,  1916. 


be   made 
failure." 


the    harder    should    Engli>h    civilization    prove    a 


So  much  for  Mr.  Price-Collier,  whose  book  has  gone  through 
over  twenty  editions;  but  it  was,  of  course,  written  before  the 
war,  and,  firmly  fixt  as  the  English  character  may  be,  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  a  country  could  not  come  through  such 
an  ordeal  without  at  least  superficial  changes  in  its  general 
character.  We  turn  then  to  Frank  Dilnot's  "England  Since  the 
War"  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.).  A  paragraph  like  this,  written 
by  an  Englishman,  sounds  almost  as  tho  it  came  from  the 
American : 

"Manners  have  not  been    extinguished   in   England   by  the 

growth  of  democracy,  and  kindliness  of  demeanor  and  gracious- 

ness  of  words  are  still  sought  for  as  a  mark  of  superiority  by  those 

who  have  graduated   through  harsher  experiences  than   those 

provided   by  Oxford  and  Cambridge.      Bruskness    is   regarded 

as  part  of  ignorance.     This  may  lead  to  insincerities  here  and 

there,  but  as  a  national  trait  it  is  a  signal  of  civilization.     Jack 

is  good  as  his  master,  but  he  does  not  feel  it  necessary  to 

art  his  independence  in  tone  and  manner;  and  Ministers  of 

3tate  when  writing    to    private  citi  3ns    invariably  subscribe 

lemselves   'your    obedient     servant.'      Labo/  leadors    in    the 

ise  of  Commons  are   punctilious   in  their    courtesies,  even 


tho  some  of  them  may  be  steering  for  revolution.  It  is 
pleasurable  to  smooth  the  path  in  the  smaller  things  of  life,  and 
better  a  measure  of  surface  politeness  than  a  reversion  to  the 
snarl  of  the  jungle.  There  is  a  minority  even  in  England  who 
think  that  snarl  means  openness,  courage,  independence.  As 
often  as  not  it  means  cunning  as  well  as  a  stupid  self-sufficiency. 
"What  there  is  of  servility  is  a  remnant  of  economic  depen- 
dence. The  latter  is  fast  disappearing  under  the  new  dispensation 
of  events,  altho  a  respect  for  personal  attainments  on  the 
one  hand  and  personal  position  on  the  other  continues,  but  no 
more  than  it  does  in  other  countries  new  or  old — France  and 
America,  for  example.  Snobbery,  however,  is  still  rampant  in 
one  class,  namely,  that  of  the  bureaucrats.  The  permanent 
officials,  especially  the  subordinate  ones,  are  the  lords  of  creatkn 
to  their  little  circles,  imagine  they  are  necessary  for  the  govern- 
ment of  England,  and,  protected  by  ramparts  of  red  tape,  are 
in  no  danger  of  having  their  real  capacity  tested." 

With  the  literature  of  England  so  constant  a  preoccupation  of 
American  students,  it  is  useless  to  go  into  the  records  of  its 
glorious  past.     Mr.  Dilnot  is  not  optimistic  about  its  present: 

"We  have  no  really  great  writers  now  if  we  except  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy,  who  is  of  advanced  age  and  who  has  practically  given 
up  prose  , composition.  There  are,  of  course,  accomplished 
writers  like  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  and  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett— faithful 
expositors  who  possess  some  imagination.  Their  books  are 
eagerly  read  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  their  work  is  certainly 
stimulating  and  healthy.  Neither  of  them,  however,  can  be 
regarded  as  a  great  literary  artist.  The  delicate  allusiveness 
which  we  find  in  the  masters,  even  those  who  rouse  one  with  the 
power  of  a  trumpet ,  is  not  now  known  in  any  noteworthy  measure. 
To  those  who  remember  Scott  and  Dickens  and  Mark  Twain, 
with  their  all-pervading  strength  and  genius,  the  efforts  of 
English  writers  of  the  present  day  are  puny  indeed.  There  is 
silence  from  our  three  great  artists,  Hardy,  Kipling  and  Barrie— 
except  that  the  latter  has  done  some  work  for  the  stage,  his  little 
one-act  play  'The  Old  Lady  Shows  Her  Medals'  being  a  true  and 
poignant  presentation.  Where  are  the  soul-moving  books,  plays 
and  pictures?  The  war  seems  to  have  numbed  us.  It  is  prob- 
ably but  a  passing  phase.  The  country  is  in  labor.  There 
may  presently  come  to  us  as  a  people  tragedy  or  triumph,  or  a 
mingling  of  both.  There  can  hardly  fail  to  be  born  with  the 
epoch  its  chroniclers." 

It  is  said  the  London  shop  windows  are  filled  with  things  in- 
teresting or  useful  to  men;  while  New  York  displays  for  the 
opposite  sex.  Since  the  war,  tho,  the  women  figure  more 
than  ever  and  the  two  million  Englishwomen  doomed  to  remain 
unmarried  give  them  the  status  of  a  "problem."  Mr.  Dilnot 
writes: 

"The  Englishwoman  has  not  been  really  altered  by  the  war, 
altho  sorrow,  suspense,  peril,  with  the  accentuation  of  house- 
hold worries,  have  drawn  upon  the  reserves  of  her  spirit,  have 
deepened  and  broadened  her.  Her  soft  vitality  is  finding  a 
special  scope.  When  we  say  there  is  something  essentially 
practical  about  the  Englishwoman,  we  mean  that  she  gets  down 
to  fundamentals.  In  her  heart  she  knows  that  much  of  the  so- 
called  absorbing  activity  of  the  male  sex,  their  politics  for  ex- 
ample, are  just  playthings,  hobbies.  The  men  pretend  to  be 
carried  away  by  ideals,  by  great  projects,  by  party  enthusiasms, 
and  she  pretends  to  share  in  them,  at  least  so  far  as  to  make  her 
sympathetically  useful.  She  is  proud  of  the  husband  who 
can  make  money,  and  money  is  not  unacceptable  to  the  most 
high-minded,  whether  man  or  woman.  But  it  is  the  fact  of  her 
menfolk's  energy  and  devotion  in  their  various  activities  that 
makes  the  menfolk  of  primary  value  to  her.  She-  does  not 
always  know  this.  That  is  one  thing  that  makes  her  lovable. 
Conceive  the  virile,  well-balanced  human  man  falling  in  love 
with  a  spinster  of  striking  intellect,  whose  life  is  given  to  the 
furthering  of  what  are  called  great  causes.  The  thing  is  ridicu- 
lous. We  have  a  sprinkling  of  women  intellectuals,  but  they 
are  by  no  means  representative  of  the  women  of  England.   .  .  . 

"A  big  proportion  of  women  now  living  must  be  left  without 
husbands,  but  many  will  play  noble  parts,  finding  their  solace 
for  the  denial  of  nature's  great  gift  of  children  in  softening  and 
self-sacrificing  work.  Time,  of  course,  will  take  away  the  present 
abnormal  difference  between  the  numbers  of  the  sexes.  It 
is  true  we  are  entering  into  a  period  of  old  maids.  They  may 
well  prove  one  of  the  best  elements  during  an  insurgent  and  a 
troubled  period." 
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AMERICA'S  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  GREAT  BRITAIN 


WAR  BETWEEN  AMERICA  AND  BRITAIN  is  in- 
evitable, declared  an  influential  Irish-American  paper 
of  New  York  some  months  before  the  Anglo-Irish 
treaty  was  signed.  Even  since  the  signing  of  that  treaty  virtually 
assured  the  freedom  of  Ireland  an  Irish-American  weekly  in 
Chicago  has  been  insisting  that 
"the  British  Empire  must  be  de- 
stroyed" because  it  is  "the  only 
enemy  of  our  country,"  whose  in- 
stitutions,,  and  independence  it 
menaces  by  subtle  machinations 
and  insidious  propaganda.  "If 
Empires  live,  Republics  must  die," 
declares  The  Irish  News  and  Chi- 
cago Citizen,  "for  the  ideas  of  Em- 
pire and  Republic  are  mutually  ex- 
elusive."  And  only  last  month  the 
New  York  Gaelic  American  averred 
that  "there  has  not  been  since  the 
Civil  War  such,  a  deep  feeling  of 
resentment  among  real  Americans 
of  all  origins  as  English  arrogance 
and  meddling  in  our  affairs  since 
the  Armistice  has  created." 

Prom  British  sources,  especially 
since  the  Arms  Conference,  we 
gather  very  different  expressions. 
As  a  result  of  the  Washington  Con- 
ference, said  King  George  in  his 
speech  to  Parliament  last  month, 
"our  relations  with  the  United 
States  of  America  enter  a  new  and 
even  closer  phase  of  friendship." 
"I  believe  the  Conference  will  knit 
the  hearts  of  English-speaking  peo- 
ples in  an  ever  closer  union,"  de- 
clared Arthur  J.  Balfour,  head  of 
the  British  delegation,  on  his  return 
to  England.  "Britons  believe  that 
the  United  States  has  identically 
the  same  ideals  as  their  own,"  said 
Senator  George  Foster  Pearce, 
Australian  delegate,  speaking  re- 
cently to  the  Canadian  Club  of  New 
York;  and  he  explained  that  "any 
reluctance  to  place  the  Imperial 
Navy    on    a   parity   with    that   of 

America  disappeared  before  the  belief  that  not  even  the  wildest 
conception  could  picture  the  Navy  of  such  a  democracy  being 
used  aggressively  against  a  member  of  the  British  Empire."  It 
is  patent  to  every  careful  student  of  history,  writes  Frederick 
Cunliffe-Owen,  a  British  diplomat  and  journalist,  "that  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years  past  Continental  statecraft  in  the  Old 
World  has  been  well-nigh  unremitting  in  its  efforts  to  sow  discord 
between  the  two  great  English-speaking  Powers  of  the  world." 
But  all  these  efforts  have  failed  to  product'  lasting  results,  he 
.■writes  in  the  New  York  Times,  and  now  "it  can  not  be  denied 
that  since  the  close  of  the  Great  War,  and  more  especially  during 
the  last  year  or  eighteen  months,  the  understanding  between  the 
British  Empire  and  the  United  States  has  vastly  increased." 
This,  he  explains,  "has  been  brought  about  in  a  large  degree  by 
the  removal  of  misunderstandings,  many  of  them  the  result 
of  foreign  propaganda  and  intrigue."  Lloyd  George  has  stated 
that  friendly  cooperation  with  the  United  States  is  for  Britain  a 
cardinal  principle,  "dictated  by  instinct  quite  as  much  as  by  rea- 
son and  common  sense."     It  will  be  remembered,  also,  that  more 


THE   PORTAL  OF   PEACE. 

Erected  last  year  at  Blaine,  Washington,»on  the  American- 
Canadian  boundary  line,  to  commemorate  more  than  a 
century  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  the 
British  Empire.  During  this  period,  the  record  is  said  to 
show,  there  have  been  more  tempting  occasions  for 
misunderstanding  and  armed  conflict  between  the  Empire 
and  the  Republic  than  between  the  United  Stales  and  all 
other  nations  of  the  earth  combined.  "This  fact,"  Bays 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  "is  of  itself  an  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  the  temper  and  self-restraint  of  the  English- 
speaking  peoples." 


than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  Air.  Balfour  declared  that  "the 
time  must  come"  when  "some  statesman,  more  fortunate  even 
than  President  Monroe,  will  lay  down  the  doctrine  that  between 
English-speaking  peoples  war  is  impossible." 

As  between  the  extreme  of  hostility  and  distrust  revealed  by 

the  most  outspoken  of  the  Irish- 
American  papers  and  the  cordial 
friendship  and  confidence  exprest 
by  these  British  witnesses,  where 
does  American  opinion  stand'/ 
Only  a  few  months  ago  President 
Harding  declared  in  a  public  ad- 
dress that  to-day  a  breach  of  the 
peace  between  this  country  and 
Great  Britain  is  "unthinkable." 
And  when  we  turn  to  the  editorial 
columns  of  the  daily  press  for  an 
answer,  we  find  the  great  majority 
of  our  representative  journals  un- 
hesitatingly on  the  side  of  con- 
fidence and  cooperation'.  The 
granting  of  a  Dominion  status  to 
Ireland,  the  ending  of  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  Alliance,  and  the  com- 
munity of  purpose  between  tin." 
British  and  American  delegations 
revealed  at  the  Arms  Conference, 
it  is  generally  agreed,  were  im- 
portant factors  in  stimulating 
American  cordiality  toward  Britain, 
as  was  also  the  fact  that  we 
were  comrades  in  arms  in  the 
World  War.  Another  influence 
making  strongly  for  the  same  re- 
sult, we  are  reminded,  is  the  pro- 
gressive democratization  of  the 
British  Empire  as  it  has  evolved 
into  a  Britannic  Commonwealth  of 
Nations.  Hereafter  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  other  British  Domin- 
ions "will  cooperate  with  London  in 
the  settlement  of  world  affairs  as 
they  affect  the  Empire,"  notes  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal,  which 
reminds  us  thai  "the  friendship  of 
the  Dominions  toward  America  is 
based  not  only  on  admiration  of  our 
progress  as  a  democratic  country,  but  on  the  presence  of 
identical  interests."  Ambassador  Harvey,  speaking  last  month 
at  a  Pilgrim  Society  dinner  in  London,  declared  that  the  greatest 
achievement  of  the  Arms  Conference  was  its  "revelation  of 
Great  Britain  to  America  and  of  America  to  Great  Britain."  In 
this  revelation,  he  added,  they  discovered  "a  complete  mutuality 
of  interest,  self-interest  if  you  like,  upon  the  face  of  the  earth." 
One  result  of  the  Conference,  predicts  the  Minneapolis 
Journal,  will  be  "the  scrapping  of  outworn  prejudices  between 
the  two  great  English-speaking  nations."  "The  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  can  come  near  imposing  their  joint  will  upon 
the  world,  and  as  that  will  only  can  be  joint  when  it  is  directed 
toward  peace-maintenance  and  justice-enforcement,  it  is  a 
thing  to  be  desired  and  promoted,"  adds  the  same  Western 
paper.  But  the  Buffalo  Express,  reminding  us  that  the 
new  diplomacy  inaugurated  by  the  Arms  Conference  "is, 
first  of  all.  a  diplomacy  of  good-will."  points  out  that  we  must 
not  discriminate  in  its  application: 

"In  that  the  delegates  of  Great  Britain  showed  themselves  to 
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he  of  very  much  the  same  mind  as  the  delegates  of  the  United 
States  at  the  Washington  Conference  we  must,  of  course,  feel  a 
high  degree  of  confidence  that  the  two  nations  will  be  able  simi- 
larly to  cooperate  on  future  international  questions.  But  that 
must  depend  on  the  question.  In  applying  the  diplomacy  of 
good-will  we  can  make  no  distinction  between  ( Ireat  Britain  and 
any  of  our  other  friends.  Already  on  the  issue  of  recognizing  the 
Bolsheviki  we  find  ourselves  more  inclined  toward  the  French 
than  the  British  idea.  We  may  at  any  time  be  cooperating  with 
the  French  or  the  Italians  or  the  Japanese  on  some  future  subject 
as  strongly  as  we  sided  with  the  British  on  the  limitation  of  sub- 
marines. But  such  controversi  is,  if  the  spirit  and  methods  of  the 
Washington  Conference  continue,  will  not  call  for  demands  and 
threats  and  the  cultivation  of  jingoistic  belligerency.    They  will 
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require  open  and  friendly  discussion  in  an  attempt  to  understand 
opposing  view-points,  at  least,  and  to  reconcile  them,  if  possible." 

In  the  same  tone  of  friendly  warning  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette- 
Times  takes  exception  to  the  hope  exprest  by  a  British  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  that  "the  United  Stales  would  share  with 
Great  Britain  the  burdens  of  the  world  as  a  whole.''  Declaring 
that  "we  do  not  admit  it  is  1  lie  rightful  part  of  any  one  or  several 
nations  to  assume  the  burdens  of  the  world  as  a  whole  and  will 
not  undertake  it  either  alone  or  in  company  with  Great  Britain," 
it  goes  on  to  say: 

"Past  suspicions  of  Great  Britain  held  by  Americans  have  been 
warranted  by  the  role  assumed  by  Britain  of  'responsibility'  for 
the  world.  We  would  like  to  see  all  the  causes  of  distrust  re- 
moved. There  will  be  no  place  for  the  old  rivalries  if  the  spirit 
which  governed  deliberations  at  Washington  guides  governments 
and  peoples  in  the  future.  America  is  ready  to  cooperate  with 
Gifeal  Britain  on  the  principle  of  the  square  deal  for  every  one. 
This  would  mean  not  only  warm  friendship  and  trust  between  the 
two,  but  also  common  trust  and  respect  that  would  make  wars 
unthinkable." 

The  United  States  and  the  British  Commonwealth  "are  of  one 
mind  on  thje  principles  that  should  govern  the  relations  among 
nations;  that  is  the  most  enduring  bond  imaginable,"  avers  the 
Portland  Oregonian,  which  points  out,  however,  that  "the  same 
chain  that  has  drawn  them  into  this  close  sympathy  in  the  field 
of  statesmanship  has  involved  them  in  growing  rivalry  in  the 
field  of  commerce."    Of  this  trade  rivalry  The  Oregonian  says: 

"The  productive  capacity  of  American  industry  had  ma- 
terially exceeded  the  consumptive  needs  of  this  country  before 
it  was  greatly  expanded  by  the  needs  of  Avar,  and  as  production 
grows,  greater  resort  will  be  had  to  foreign  markets,  where  we 
come  into  competition  with  the  British. 


"British  commercial  supremacy  is  composed  of  three  elements 
— merchant,  ocean  carrier  and  banker — organized  into  close 
cooperation.  Before  the  war  Great  Britain  was  supreme  in  all 
three  elements,  having  the  greatest  merchant  marine,  the  greatest 
mercantile  system,  and  the  greatest  reservoir  of  capital  with  a 
closely  knit,  world-wide  banking  system.  The  United  States 
has  become  the  greatest  creditor  nation  and  source  of  capital, 
with  Great  Britain  as  its  largest  debtor,  and  has  severely  shaken 
that  nation's  financial  power,  but  other  nations  owe  it  twice  as 
much  as  it  owes  us  and  it  still  has  its  world  banking  system, 
while  ours  is  in  its  infancy.  We  have  a  great  merchant  fleet  as  a 
legacy  from  the  war,  but  under  government  operation  and  under 
obsolete  laws  it  is  losing  ground  in  the  race  for  traffic,  as  is  shown 
by  the  diminishing  percentage  of  our  foreign  trade  that  it  car- 
ries. Our  exporters  have  only  begun  to  form  their  trade  organ- 
ization abroad,  where  they  come  into  competition  with  British 
firms  and  branch  houses  that  are  long  established,  have  close 
relations  with  native  producers  and  merchants,  and  are  supported 
against  competition  by  banks  and  shipping  companies. 

"Tho  the  British  were  drowsy  with  overconfidence  before 
the  war,  they  are  now  wide  awake  and  will  exert  all  their  powers 
to  win  back  and  hold  what  they  have  lost  and  to  add  to  it. 

"Tho  the  two  great  commonwealths  which  are  closest 
friends  in  world  policy  have  become  rivals  for  world  trade,  all 
their  traditions  insure  that  the  rivalry  will  be  honorable,  worthy 
of  peoples  among  whom  'good  sport smansliip'  has  deep  sig- 
nificance, and  that  when  one  scores  a  point  their  good  relations 
will  not  be  disturbed." 

In  the  light  of  Great  Britain's  surrender  of  her  naval  supremacy 
at  the  Washington  Conference,  says  the  Denver  Rocky  Moun- 
tain News,  it  becomes  evident  that  she  "has  staked  her  existence 
on  a  complete  understanding  on  world  matters  between  the 
two  peoples— not  an  alliance,  and  independent  of  written 
treaty,  but  a  people's  understanding."  Consequently,  "for  the 
very  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  Republic  there  has  been  a 
free,  open  acknowledgment  that  the  two  peoples  have  every- 
thing in  common  and  nothing  of  moment  to  keep  them  apart." 
"Self-interest  as  well  as  idealism,"  says  this  Denver  paper, 
"urges  them  to  unite  and  form  a  salvage  corps  in  a  war-wrecked 
world." 

"If  two  nations  as  nearly  alike  in  racial  characteristics  as 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  can  not  establish  a  per- 
manent relation  of  good-will  and  peace,  there  is  no  hope  for  the 
world,"  declares  the  Wichita  Beacon,  in  which  we  read  further: 

"There  are  certain  racial  elements  in  this  country  that  seek 
to  maintain  Old  World  prejudices  on  American  soil.  They  seek 
to  stir  up  trouble  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
because  their  brothers  or  fathers  across  the  waters  hate  Great 
Britain.  Due  allowance  must  always  be  made  for  such  ancient 
prejudices  and  they  can  always  be  discounted  in  advance. 

"Americans,  as  a  homogeneous  whole,  have  no  reason  for 
picking  quarrels  with  Great  Britain.  The  world  looks  toward 
the  two  great  English-speaking  nations  for  an  example  in  keep- 
ing the  peace.  If  we  fail  in  that  trust  there  is  no  hope  for  the 
rest  of  the  world." 

Another  Kansas  paper,  the  Topeka  Capital,  sees  in  every- 
thing that,  happened  at  the  Arms  Conference  evidence  that 
"the  primary  purpose  of  British  policy  is  to  strengthen  the  ties 
uniting  the  two  nations  after  the  war,  as  they  were  united  in 
the  war."    Of  the  resultant  situation  it  says: 

"England  no  longer  demands  a  superiority  over  the  United 
States  in  naval  power.  She  has  scrapped  the  Anglo-Japanese 
alliance.  She  has  given  freedom  and  self-government  to  Ireland. 
She  has  shown  in  the  most  definite  ways  her  desire  for  America's 
friendship. 

"Undoubtedly  the  memory  of  old  grievances  and  differences 
and  prejudices  remains  in  the  minds  of  many  Americans,  but 
England  has  made  it  difficult  for  such  persons  to  perpetuate  old 
grudges.  These  are  the  two  great  liberal  nations  of  the  world, 
the  two  distinctively  anti-militarist  nations.  Cooperating  in 
mutual  understanding  and  friendship  they  can  put  the  world 
on  its  feet  again,  wear  out  and  discourage  the  new  militarism  of 
continental  Europe  and  bring  about  an  era  of  peace,  which  is 
the  firsl  interest  of  this  nation. 


"It  re 


•quired  a  great  deal  of  courage  and  a  great  deal  of  con- 
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fidence  in  the  practicability  of  concord  among  the  English- 
speaking  nations  for  Britain  to  relinquish  the  naval  supremacy 
that  had  proven  innumerable  limes  the  one  sure  bulwark  of 
her  empire,  and  that  by  sentiment  and  by  faith  founded  on  his- 
tory the  British  people  had  come  to  cherish  almosl  instinc- 
tively," remarks  the  Des  Moines  Register,  which  hails  the  British 
policy  of  "making  almost  any  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  close  re- 
lations with  America"  as  "probably  one  of  the  great  construc- 
tive ideas  of  history."  To  the  warning  uttered  in  some  quarters 
that  the  real  purpose  of  this  policy  is  "to  get  the  United  States 
back  into  the  British  Empire,"  this  Iowa  paper  replies:  "Most 
Americans  will  feel  that  there  is  quite  as  much  likelihood  of 
America  absorbing  the  British  Empire  as  of  the  British  Empire 
bbsorbing  America." 

This  country  and  Great  Britain  "are  now  unquestionably 
entering  an  era  of  more  friendly  relations  than  ever,"  says  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  which  is  convinced  that  "nothing  means 
more  to  all  mankind"  than  this  assurance.  The  Arms  Con- 
ference "has  been  a  demonstration  of  Anglo-Saxon  unity,  and 
for  that  it  must  exert  a  pacific  influence,  not  merely  over  the 
regions  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  but  over  the  Seven  Seas,"  remarks 
[he  Dallas  News.  When  the  British  and  Americans  met  in  Wash- 
ington under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Hughes, 
Ihey  found  that  "their  differences  were  trivial  and  by  tolerant 
men  easily  bridged,"  notes  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard.  But 
[heir  agreements,  it  adds,  "were  of  first  importance  to  the  world." 
Moreover,  they  discovered  "how  nearer,  in  spite  of  their  many 
lifferences,  are  the  two  great  English-speaking  peoples  than  is 
•it her  to  any  other  people,  in  law,  in  purpose,  in  habit,  in  under- 
standing."    To  quote  this  Syracuse  paper  further: 

"It  is  by  the  vigorous  assertion  of  our  own  nationality,  by 
the  demand  for  fair  consideration  of  our  expectations  and  as- 
pirations and  by  tolerant  consideration  of  theirs  that  wre  get  on 
with  the  English.  The  Irish  settlement  has  made  it  easier.  The 
new  liberalism  which  has  made  the  self-governing  dominions 
independent,  has  helped. 

"We  shall  have  differences  with  Great  Britain.  It  is  inevita- 
ble. We  have  had  more  differences  with  her  the  past  century 
than  with  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  because  of  her  world-wide  do- 
minion which  brings  her  so  constantly  into  contact,  and  thus 
uccasionally  to  friction.  But  all  our  differences  have  been  set- 
tled amicably.  Never  have  the  two  great  nations  been  closer  in 
understanding  each  of  the  other,  in  sympathy  each  with  the 
other.  The  Washington  conference  helped,  for  it  showed  how 
completely  these  two  nations,  when  they  were  considering  all 
manner  of  world  problems,  were  in  agreement. 

"America  and  Great  Britain  are  not  only  going  to  get  on 
without  difficulties  so  grave  that  they  will  not  yield  to  peaceful 
process,  but  if  they  choose  they  are  going  to  direct  the  general 
course  of  the  world  affairs  hereafter." 

The  English-speaking  peoples  "form  a  tremendous  power  for 
?ood,"  declares  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  "Britain's  achieve- 
ment at  Washington  culminates  in  distinctly  better  relations 
with  America — Britain's  desire  for  a  generation."  says  the 
Springfield  Republican,  which  rejoices  at  the  prospect  of  the 
uirying  of  old  animosities  and  the  inauguration  of  "a  new  era 
»f  friendship.'.'     And  in  the  Providence  Journal  we  read: 

"While  America  is  a  land  of  diverse  nationalistic  strains,  it 
still  English-speaking,  still  bound  by  peculiar  ties  of  senti- 
ii*'ii t ,  history  and  tradition  to  the  British  people.  Its  political 
nd  social  institutions  are  based  chiefly  on  Anglo-Saxon  models. 
ts  ideals  are  the  ideals  of  the  British  democracy,  now  more  in 
vidence  than  ever  before  both  at  home  and  in  the  far-reaching 
mpire  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  significantly  calls  the  British 
'ommonwealth.  Throughout  the  earth  there  has  grown  up 
nder  the  British  flag  a  Union  of  States  with  whose  prosperity 
nd  development  we  are  in  natural  sympathy,  for  they  speak 
lr  tongue,  live  under  laws  analogous  to  ours,  and  have  often 
io\vn  by  word  and  deed  their  fundamental  friendship  for  us. 

It  is  a  commonplace  to  say  that  toward  these  English- 
Making  nations  America's  future  attitude  should  be  that  of 
mlidence  and  good-will." 


The  other  vide  of  the  picture,  which  represents  Britain  as 
"perfidious  Albion,"  is  in  evidence  in  Irish-American  and 
German-American  papers  and  in  the  widely  circulated  Hear-i 
press.  Mr.  Hearst's  well-known  attitude  is  reflected  in  the 
New  York  American  cartoon,  which  we  reproduce  with  this 
article. 

In  an  article  published  over  Iih  own  signature  in  all  his  news- 
papers a  year  or  more  ago  .Mr.  Hearst  maintained  that  there  is  a 
purely  American  antipathy  to  England,  based  not  on  the  Irish 
question  or  the  German  question,  but  on  "the  American  ques- 
tion." In  this  article  he  accuses  England  of  an  "arrogant  dis- 
position to  employ  the  United  States  as  a  useful  tool  for  the  fur- 
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therance  of  her  own  selfish  purposes  without  regard  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States."  and  suggests  that  there  can  be  "'no 
such  thing  as  fair  friendship  with  England,  no  such  thing  as 
equable  association,  no  such  thing  as  beneficial  cooperation." 
because  "England  has  endeavored  to  destroy,  and  always  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  every  great  Power  that  rivaled  her  in 
trade,  commerce,  and  industry,  and  national  growth  or  interna- 
tional influence,  first  Spain,  then  Holland,  then  France,  then 
Germany." 

It  has  been  said  by  speakers  and  writers  on  both  sides  of  the 
American-Canadian  border  that  Canada  has  played  and  is  des- 
tined to  play  a  vital  part  as  link  and  interpreter  between  the 
United  States  and  the  British  Commonwealth.  '"I  believe  it  is 
a  cardinal  principle  of  Canadian  public  policy,"  said  X.  W.  How- 
ell, a  Canadian  delegate  to  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, speaking  a  year  ago  before  the  Canadian  Club  of  New  York, 
"that  Canada,  associated  politically  with  Great  Britain  ami 
geographically  with  the  United  States,  the  daughter  of  one.  the 
sister  of  the  other,  and  bound  to  both  by  ties  of  race,  of  langu. 
and  of  common  ideals,  should  seek  to  interpret  the  one  to  the 
other  and  to  promote  that  cordial  understanding  and  whole- 
hearted cooperation  so  urgently  needed  in  view  of  the  present 
critical  world  situation." 


to 
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THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE,  the  vastesl  empire  of  former 
times,  contained  at  its  greatest  extent  about  1,600,000 
square  miles.  Canada  is  more  than  twice  as  large. 
Its  land  area  of  3,603,910  miles,  one-fourteenth  of  the  land  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  is  about  thirty  limes  the  area  of  the  British 
Isles,  and  considerably  exceeds  the  area  of  the  United  States 
and  all  its  possessions.  As  for  the  Dominion's  importance  in 
the  scheme  of  things,  "one  of  the  most  distinguished  representa- 
tives of  the  British  Empire,  and  one  who  has  enjoyed  an  excep- 
tionally  favorable  opportunity  for  becoming  familiar  with  the 
situation  on  this  continent."  writes  Professor  Frank  D.  Adams, 
of  McGill  University,  in  a  paper  on  "Our  National  Heritage,"' 
"  recently  remarked  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  British  Empire 
will  one  day  center  in  Can- 
ada." There  is  a  popular 
slogan  in  the  land  which  runs, 
"The  twentieth  century  is 
( 'anada  's."  The  Dominion  is, 
admittedly,  in  the  words  of 
one  of  its  publicists,  "emerg- 
ing from  the  adolescence  of 
past  years  into  the  full  man- 
hood of  national  life,"  but 
wherever  the  investigator  turns, 
there  is  plenty  of  evidence 
that  the  "emergence"  has  al- 
ready gone  far  and  is  proceed- 
ing at  an  accelerated  rate. 
"As  an  evidence  of  Canada's 
phenomenal  development," 
writes  Harvey  E.  Fisk,  in  a 
volume  issued  by  the  Bankers 
Trust  Company,  "The  Do- 
minion of  Canada"  (1920), 
"the  latest  available  figures 
indicate  that  the  Dominion  in 
relation  to  nine  other  indus- 
trial countries  now  stands 
first  in  area,  second  in  poten- 
tial water-power,  third  in  total 
railway  mileage,  fifth  in  total 
exports,  sixth  in  pig-iron  pro- 
duction, total  exports  and 
foreign  trade,  and  eighth  in 
population."  Its  present  pop- 
ulation of  nearly  9,000,000, 
(8,769,000,  according  to  the 
census  of  1921)  we  are  reminded  by  a  booklet  of  "Compact  Facts 
About  Canada,"  issued  by  the  Canadian  National  Resources  In- 
telligence Service,  represents  an  increase  of  roughly  65  per  cent, 
over  the  population  in  1901,  and  'At  this  rate  children  now- 
living  will  see  Canadians  outnumbering  the  present  white  pop- 
ulation of  the  whole  British  Empire." 

Behind  all  such  more  or  less  materialistic  statistics  and  com- 
parisons, the  historical  and  human  drama  unfolding  on  this 
stage,  says  Charles  (i.  D.  Roberts,  in  his  "History  of  Canada," 
may  furnish  us  with  answers  to  some  of  the  weightiest  questions, 
of  modern  politics.  "In  the  hands  of  this  people,"  he  declares 
"it  will  perhaps  rest  to  decide  whether  the  Empire  of  (Jreater 
Britain,  built  with  so  much  treasure  and  baptized  with  so  much 
blood,  will  split  into  pieces  or  be  drawn  into  yet  a  closer  and 
stronger  union." 

He  turns  back,  in  ihis  paragraph,  to  the  formation  and  growth 
of  the  Dominion: 

"The  history  of  Canada  falls  into  three  great  natural  divisions. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  period  of  French  Dominion;  and  its  dis- 
tinguishing feature   is    the  strife   between    France  and    England 


Courtesy  of  the  Canadian  I 'act lie . 

THE   NEW      ARMS.  o|{    ENSIGNS    ARMORIAL." 

A  proclamation  b>  King  George,  published  in  The  Canada  Gazette  of 
December  17.  1921,  authorized  the  new  Canadian  ("oat  of  Arms,  of 
which  t tie  above  is  probably  the  first  copy  published  in  this  country. 
The  French  lilies,  shown  both  in  the  quartering  of  the  shield  and 
also  on  the  banner  which  balances  the  Union  Flag,  acknowledge  the 
Dominion's  debt  to  France  of  the  Empire. 


for  the  mastery  of  North  America.  This  strife,  the  real  object 
of  which  was  often  vague  to  the  eyes  of  the  contestants,  was 
kept  active  by  the  spur  of  varying  rivalries  and  needs.  Out  of 
a  tangle  of  trade  jealousies  and  religious  contentions  we  see  it 
stand  forth  as  the  central  and  controlling  influence  of  the  period. 
It  supplies  the  connection  between  incidents  and  actions  which 
would  otherwise  seem  to  bear  no  relation  to  each  other.  During 
this  period  the  history  of  Canada  is  world-wide  in  its  significance. 
It  is  the  concern  of  nations.  The  second  division,  lasting  from 
the  fall  of  Montreal,  in  1760,  to  Confederation,  is  the  period  of 
English  Dominion.  Its  central  feature  is  the  struggle  of  the 
people  for  the  right  to  govern  themselves,  after  the  manner  of 
free  Britons  in  their  own  land.  During  this  period  the  founda- 
tions of  Canada's  greatness  were  firmly  laid;  but  what  went  on 
within  the  borders  of  our  scattered  provinces  was  little  heeded 

by  the  world  at  large.  When 
the  right  of  self-government, 
commonly  known  as  Responsi- 
ble Government,  was  gained, 
it  was  by  and  by  enlarged  and 
secured  by  a  union  of  the  prov- 
inces;  and  on  July  1,  18<>7, 
Canada  entered  upon  the  third 
division  of  her  history,  the 
period  of  Confederation.  Of 
this  the  chief  features  are 
expansion  and  consolidation, 
with  the  growth  of  a  national 
sentiment.  And  now,  having 
stretched  her  power  over  half 
a  continent  and  drawn  her 
boundaries  along  three  oceans, 
Canada  becomes  a  matter  of 
interest  to  the  world  and  be- 
gins to  feel  her  hand  on  the 
reins  of  destiny." 

The   friendship    which    now 
exists     between     the     United 
States    and   Canada,    typified 
by  the  long  imdefended  boun- 
dary between   them,  has  been 
attained    only    after    troubles' 
which     lasted     throughout     a 
considerable     part     of     their 
history.     Writing   so   recently 
as  1897,  Mr.  Roberts  refers  to 
the    Dominion's   "almost   mi- 
raculous preservation  from  seiz- 
ure by  the  United  States  while 
we  were  yet  but  a  handful  of 
scattered     settlements,"     and 
argues     against     a      complete 
independence    for  Canada   on 
the    ground    that   "no  longer 
backed     by    Great    Britain,    we    should    be    at    the    mercy    of 
every   demand   of   the   United  States,  who  might   help  herself 
to  our  fisheries,  or.   forcing   us   to  defend   them  in    a     ruinous 
war,  dismember  us  when  exhausted,  even  as  she  treated  Mexico." 
A  Canadian  patriotic  song,  still  popular,  relates  the  victory  of 
the   Canadian   militia   over   the   American  army  which  started 
out  to  conquer  ( "anada  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  ended  by  return- 
ing to  the  States  in  a  great  hurry.     Boundary  troubles  between 
Maine  and  New  Brunswick  in  1841,  and  the  later  difficulty  over 
the  Oregon  boundary  which  produced  the  combative  American 
slogan  of  "50-40  or  tight!"  brought  hard  feelings  on  both  sides 
of  t  he  line.     A  peculiar  turn  of  attitude  took  place  in  1849,  when 
"a  large  number  of  the  most  substantial  citizens  of  Montreal," 
as  Professor  William  Archibald  Dunning  relates  in  his  volume  on 
"The  British  Empire  and  the  United  States  "  (Scribner's)  became 
disgusted  with  British  "oppression"  and  argued  for  "a  friendly 
and  peaceful   separation   from    British   connection  and  a  union 
upon  equitable  terms  with  the  great  North  American  Confed- 
eracy of  sovereign   states."     With   "malicious  allusion   to  (be 
late  tension  about  Oregon,"  the  manifesto  continues: 
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Kmni  a  "Resource  Map  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,"  issued  by  the  Canadian  Department  ol  the  Interior. 

NATURAL  RICHES  OF  THE   GREAT   DOMINION,  "FROM   SEA  TO   SEA. 
Both    in    the    increase   of   population    and    of  manufacturing  industries.  Canada   lias  far  surpassed   all   other   countries   of  the  world    in    the  past 

decade.     Immigration  from  the  United  states  amounted  to  more  than  50,000  last  year. 


"Disagreement  between  the  United  States  and  her  chief,  if 
not  only,  rival  among  nations  would  make  the  soil  of  Canada 
the  sanguinary  arena  for  their  disputes.  .  .  .  That  such  is  the 
unenviable  condition  of  our  state  of  dependence  upon  Great 
Britain  is  known  to. the  whole  world;  and  how  far  it  may  con- 
duce to  keep  prudent  capitalists  from  making  investments  in 
the  country,  or  wealthy  settlers  from  selecting  a  foredoomed 
battlefield  for  the  home  of  themselves  and  children,  it  needs  no 
reasoning  on  our  part  ol  elucidate." 

All  such  dire  forebodings,  however,  have  been  dissipated  by 
what  the  late  James  Bryce  calls  the  "good  sense  and  self-control 
inherent  in  both  peoples."  This  great  authority,  whose  monu- 
ment in  America  is  his  standard  work  on  "The  American  Com- 
monwealth," wrote,  in  1914: 

"One  remarkable  proof  of  good  feeling  and  of  good  sense 
which  rises  to  the  level  of  the  highesl  political  wisdom  has  been 
of  late  years  given  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  There 
was  a  time  when  they  desired  to  complete  their  control  of  the 
North  American  continent  by  absorbing  Canada.  It  was  a 
natural  desire,  for  there  were  geographical  considerations  which 
seemed  to  favor  it,  and  it  would,  if  peaeeably  effected,  have 
increased  their  strength  and  wealth,  lint  never  since  1814 
have  they  seriously  thought  of  using  force  against  Canada,  for 
they  know  that  just  governments  are  based  on  the  consent  of 
the  governed,  while  in  recent  years  they  have  frankly  renounced 
the  notion  of  employing  any  kind  even  of  a  pacific  pressure,  and 
have  recognized  in  a  large-minded  and  friendly  spirit  that 
Canada  has  a  patriotic  ideal  of  her  own  and  wishes  both  to 
become  a  great  nation  and  to  maintain  her  political  connection 
with  the  mother-country  and  those  other  great  dominions  which 
regard  the  ancient  crow  a  of  Britain  as  their  center  of  unity." 

The  importance  of  Canada's  physical  characteristics  in  the 
development  of  its  national  life  is  emphasized  by  Professor 
Adams,  of  MoQill  University  (Toronto),  in  a  paper  which  he 
contributes  to  a  recent  volume  entitled  "The  New  Era  in 
Canada"  (Dutton).  The  salient  physical  features  determining 
the  divisions  of  Canada,  he  points  out,  "are  two  great  belts  of 
mountains  which,  in  a  general  way,  follow,  respectively,  the  shore 


of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  and  a  great  rocky  plateau — the 
Laurentian  Peneplain — which  lies  between  them  in  the  middle 
of  the  country."  Thus  in  Canada,  "the  grain  of  the  country" 
runs  north  and  south,  while  the  currents  of  Canadian  life  must 
and  do  run  east  and  west,  breaking  through  or  overleaping  these 
barriers  set  up  by  nature.  The  Dominion,  as  divided  by  Pro- 
fessor Adams,  consists  of  five  distinct  or  separate  regions,  each 
with  its  characteristic  features  which  determine  the  course  of 
its  future  development,  as  well  as  its  ultimate  possibilities  and 
the  part  which  it  is  destined  to  play  in  the  New  Era,  both  in 
Canada  and  in  the  world  at  large.      These  divisions  are: 

(1)  The  Eastern  Maritime  Provinces,  or  Acadian  region,  com- 
prising the  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  Prince 
Edwaid  Island,  with  the  eastern  hilly  or  mountainous  region  of 
the  Province  of  Quebec.  A  deeply  embayed  maritime  region 
diversified  in  character  and  with  very  considerable  areas  of  good 
arable  land  suitable  for  mixed  farming  and  fruit-growing,  great 
deposits  of  good  coal,  and  the  greatest  off-shore  fishing  grounds 
in  the  world.  The  eastern  mountain  belt  separates  this  from 
t  he  following  division. 

_'  The  Eastern  Plains.  A  great  stretch  of  level  land  in  the 
Provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Lauren- 
tian plateau.  It  is  adapted  to  mixed  farming,  and  on  it  at  the 
present  time  more  than  half  the  population  of  Canada  find  their 
home.  It  is  here  also  that  the  manufacturing  industries  of 
Canada  are  located. 

(3)  The  Laurentian  Plateau.  While  clad  with  forest  in  its 
southern  part  and  containing  many  valuable  deposits  of  metallic 
ores,  as  well  as  many  great  water-powers  and  some  farming  land, 
the  peculiar  significance  of  the  Laurentian  Plateau  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  development  of  Canadian  history  lies  in  the  fact  that, 
speaking  generally,  it  is  a  great  tract  of  barren  country  incapable 
of  supporting  an  agricultural  population,  and  this  splits  the 
Dominion  into  two  parts,  Eastern  and  Western  Canada.  It 
was  not  until  a  way  had  been  blasted  across  it  by  the  construction 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  later  by  other  transcon- 
tinental roads,  that  Western  Canada  may  lie  said  to  have  been 
discOA  ered. 

(4J  The  Western  Plains.  These  contain  by  far  the  gtvatot 
expanse   of   land    suitable   for  agriculture   in    the    Dominion   of 
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Canada.  Tin  \  comprise  the  wheal  fields  of  the  Dominion,  but 
much  of  the  land  is  suitable  for  mixed  farming,  which  is  gradu- 
ally extending  over  a  greater  area  in  the  country.  It  is  the 
section  of  Canada  which  must  play  tho  most  important  part  in 
the  future  of  the  Dominion,  for  it  is  capable  of  supporting  by 
far  tlie  largest  settlement  of  any  of  the  five  regions,  and  it  is  on 
1  hese  plains  that  the  population  of  Canada  will  eventually  focus. 
(5)  British  Columbia,  with  a  strip  of  Western  Alberta.  A  sea 
of  mountains  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the 
.  st.  The  most  accentuated  and  beautiful  part  of  the  Dominion 
with,  however,  a  relatively  small  amount  of  agricultural  land 
which  can  be  worked  without  irrigation.  It  has  enormous 
forests,  great  mineral  wealth,  and  also  highly  productive  fisheries. 

Sir  Philip  Gibbs,  the  English  novelist  and  journalist,  recently 
completed  a  tour  of  Canada.  "Altho  I  have  had  the  advan- 
tage of  discussing  Canadian 
problems  with  some  of  the 
leading  men,''  he  wrote,  while 
he  sat  in  an  observation  car 
of  the  National  Railway  on 
the  way  from  Winnipeg  to 
Edmonton,  "I  think  the  scene 
from  the  car  window  tells  me 
more  of  what  Canada  means 
than  any  kind  of  conversation 
with  statesman  or  citizen." 
His  article,  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Herald  of  Feb- 
ruary 20,  continues: 

"For  hundreds  of  miles — 
for  more  than  a  thousand 
miles — the  railroad  tracks  have 
gone  through  the  great  prairies, 
stretching  away  interminably, 
it  seems,  to  the  far  horizon,  so 
flat  that  there  is  no  sign  of  a 
hillock,  with  hardly  a  billow  of 
earth  except  where  the  snow 
has  drifted — an  immense, 
white,  winter-bound,  lonely 
land.  Here  and  there  are  small 
townships  and  villages,  widely 
scattered,  here  and  there  ;i 
solitary  log  hut  with  a  few 
wooden  shanties  around,  and 
some    snow-covered   hayricks. 

"Little  woods,  black  above 

the    snoW,    are    dolled     1  hickly 

over  the  white  wilderness,  and 
black  cattle  stand  near  a 
cluster  of  sheds.  This  coun- 
try is  one  of  the  greal  gran- 
aries of  the  world.  In  a  little  while  the  snows  will  melt  and  out 
of  this  rich  far-reaching  north  will  spring  green  crops,  which 
then  in  due  time  will  turn  into  a  golden  glory  ready  for  har\  esting. 

"But  what  strikes  me  with  a  kind  of  constant  wonder  is  the 
unpopulated  spaciousness  of  this  Canadian  world  and  the  loneli- 
ness, the  moral  courage,  the  hard  life  of  the  individual  who 
has  come  out  here  and  built  one  of  those  solitary  homesteads 
and  made  the  land  fruitful  in  a  great  adventure  with  life  and 
death.     For  two  years  or  more  luck  has  been  against  him. 

"The  Canadian  farmer  is  waiting  now  through  this  long 
winter,  nearly  ended,  with  a  desperate  hope  that  the  wheel  of 
fortune  will  turn  at  leasl  a  spoke  or  two.  Otherwise  he  will  be 
on  the  edge  of  calamity.  Drought,  low  prices  for  his  produce, 
high  prices  for  labor  and  machinery,  freight  charges  that  swallow 
up  his  profits,  failing  markets,  high  tariffs  against  him  in  the 
United  states,  an  embargo  again-r  bis  cattle  in  Great  Britain, 
have  tested  the  staying  power  of  the  strongest  among  them. 
The  weakest  have  alr<  ady  broken,  I  am  told. 

"This  gnat  world  of  Canada  would  find  room  for  vast  num- 
bers of  fellows  who  can  not  find  a  good  job  or  enough  food  for 
ir  womenfolk.  But  one  glance  at  'his  white  landscape  in 
winter  time  tells  me  that  Canada  is  not  a  coiintrj  for  city-bred 
folk,  for  the  weakling  in  soul  or  body.  One  winter  in  one  of 
those  lonely  snowbound  homesteads  would  kill  off  the  unfit, 
drive  mad  his  sensitive,  crowds-accustomed  mind.  Only  good 
-tock  of  the  old  pioneei   kind,    used  to  the  laud,  bard  and  patient 

could  survive  in  this  Canadian  West." 
Of  course  not  all  of  Canada  is  like  this,  and    even  where  the 


winters  are  long  and  cold,  Canada  has  begun,  like  the  Scandi- 
navian countries  and  Switzerland,  to  "capitalize  the  climate." 
Mr.  Gibbs- ran  upon  an  evidence  of  this  capitalization,  as  he 
reports: 

"That  idea  of  capitalizing  the  climate  was  the  motive  behind 
the  great  Winter  Carnival  at  Winnipeg,  which  was  in  full  swing 
the  night  I  arrived,  and  certainly  the  procession  of  the  queen 
of  beauty,  with  her  immense  train  of  torch-bearers  and  battalions 
of  Canadian  boys  and  girls  in  the  fancy  dress  of  redskins  and 
trappers,  with  snowshoes  and  skis,  was  a  proof  to  all  the  crowd 
here  that  ice  and  snow  need  not  lower  the  temperature  of  mirth 
and  jollity.  Hour  after  hour  through  the  streets  of  Winnipeg, 
all  brilliantly  lit,  as  tho  all  the  stars  had  been  brought  down 
from  the  sky  and  festooned  between  the  houses,  the  procession 
wound  its  way,  and  laughter  and  song  rang  out   through  the 

frostv  air." 


L 


graphs  by  courtesy  of  the  Canadian  Pacific. 

\    STREET   IN  THK  PRAIRIE  CITY  OF  WINNIPEG. 

A  few  years  ago  t he  land  on  which  the  rising  new  metropolis  now 
stands  was  reclaimed  l>.\  such  a  process  of  immigrant  settlement  as  is 
shown,  beginning  today,  in  the  picture  at  the  fool  of  the  nexl    page. 


The  matter  of  Canadian  cli- 
mate is  frequently  misunder- 
stood by  outsiders.  Even  that 
"Poet  Laureate  of  the  British 
Empire,"  Rudyard  Kipling,  got 
himself  somewhat  disliked  in 
the  Dominion  by  referring  to 
Canada  as  "Our  Lady  of  the 
Snow  s."  The  outstanding  fea- 
ture of  the  west  coast  regions, 
R.  F.  Stupart,  ex-Director  of 
the  Meteorological  Service  of 
the  Dominion,  reminds  us  in  a 
paper  on  the  climate  of  Canada, 
contributed  to  a  recent  volume 
entitled  "Canada's  Future" 
(Macmillan),  "is  the  mild 
■winter,  during  which  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  coldest 
month  is  above  the  freezing 
point."  The  peninsula  of 
Ontario  compares  favorably  in 
climate  with  New  York  State. 
The  most  adverse  feature  of 
the  western  climate  is  the 
variableness  of  the  winter  tem- 
perature and  the  summer 
rains  from  year  to  year. 
"Observations  extending  over 
thirty  years,"  says  Professor 
Stupart,  "show  that  the  mean 
temperature  of  a  winter  month 
at  (  !algary  may  range  as  low  as  7  degrees  below"  zero,  while  it  may 
be  as  high  as  26  degrees  above.  At  Edmonton,  if  maybe  as  low 
as  12  degrees  below  zero,  or  as  high  as  24  degrees  above.  The 
summer  rainfall  is  usually  sufficient  for  the  most  advantageous 
agriculture,  but  years  of  drought  do  occasionally  occur  in  south- 
ern Alberta  and  southern  Saskatchewan." 

The  lowest  temperatures  on  record  at  various  stations  in  Can- 
ada are  given  as  follows  by  "The  Canada  Year  Book"  (Ottawa, 
1920) : 

Fort  Good  Hope,  Mackenzie  River— 79°;  Fort  Vermilion  —78°; 
Edmonton— 57°;  Prince  Albert—  70°;  Winnipeg—  53°;  White 
River,  Ontario— 60°;  Toronto— 26°;  Ottawa— 32°;  Montreal 
—28°;  Quebec— 34°;  Halifax— 17°. 

Climate  and  various  physical  characteristics  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  dealing  with  the  development  of  the  country, 
and  "it  is  well  that  Canadians  should  free  their  minds  from 
certain  illusions,"  advises  Professor  Adams,  in  the  introduction 
to  his  paper  on  the  national  resources  of  Canada.  In  the  first 
place,  he  observes: 

"There  is  a  tendency  among  orators  in  Canada  who  desire  to 
infuse  a  stirring  and  patriotic  element  into  a  popular  address,  to 
preface  this  l>y  reminding  hearers  that  Canada  has  an  area  rather 
greater  than  that  of  the  United  States,  'including  Alaska,'  and 
almost  identical  with  that  of  Europe.      In  an  address  delivered 
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in  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Dominion  not  many  years 
ago,  somewhat  along  these  lines,  the  speaker,  wishing  to  impress 
upon  his  audience  that  the  northern  portions  of  Canada  were 
susceptible  of  an  enormous  development,  compared  them  with 
Dorthern  Russia.  This  comparison,  however,  rests  on  thefallacy 
that  a  parallel  Of  latitude  as  it  goes  around  the  world  always 
passes  over  districts  having  the  same  climate. 

"The  Dominion  has  so  much  good  land  awaiting  settlement 
and  such  abundant  sources  of  undeveloped  wealth  in  its  habitable 
parts  that  it  is  nol  necessary,  nor  is  it-  advisable,  to  indulge  in 
geographical  gymnastics  in  order  to  impress  others,  or  ourselves, 
with  the  value  and  importance  of  our  Arctic  region." 

The  natural  resources  of  the  Dominion,  as  might  he  expected 
in  so  vast  a-  land,  are  enormous  in  extent,  and  very  varied  in 
character.  They  an;  thus  classified,  according  to  the  value  of 
the  commodities  exported,  by  a  1921  bulletin  of  the  Department 

of  the  Interior: 

Export* 

moo  1920 

Manufactures $15,511,581  $435,121,930 

Agricultural 38,469,961  368,797,221 

Animals 57,296,667  266,037,489 

Forests 29,954,089  105,546,780 

Mines 24,778,339  62,821,90:', 

Fisheries 11,224,866  42,546,979 

Miscellaneous 540,541  5,786,341 

Total $177,776,044       $1,286,658,709 

"The  agriculture  achievements  of  Canada  are  indicative  of 
future  possibilities,"  writes  James  A.  Robb,  Canadian  Minister 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  in  answer  to  a  request  from  the  Digest 
for  a  statement  as  to  Canada's  resources.     He  specifies: 

"Of  her  total  estimated  land  area  of  2,30(5,502,400  acres, 
301,700,000  acres  are  suitable  for  farming.  At  present  only 
one-sixth  of  this  is  being  cultivated,  one-half  of  which  consists 
of  farm-holdings.  The7-e  are,  therefore,  250,000,000  acres  now 
awaiting  cultivation.  Of  the  178,000,000  acres  of  arable  land 
in  the  Prairie  Provinces,  just  over  31,750,000  acres  are  under 
cultivation.  In  1910  only  11,000,000  acres  of  farm  lands  were 
being  cultivated  in  Canada.  In  1921  the  acreage  under  culti- 
vation had  increased  to  52,328,260. 

"The  pulp  and  paper  industry  has  assumed  an  important 
place  in  Canada's  industrial  development.  In  1919  the  capital 
invested  in  this  industry  amounted  to  $231,203,247,  and  during 
the  same  year  the  value  of  mill  and  wood  productions  was 
$222,648,790.  The  forests  of  Canada  contain  Douglas  fir, 
spruce  pulpwood  and  pine,  and  a  wide  range  of  other  timber  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  supply  a  huge  future  demand. 

"Canada's  coal  deposits  are  located  principally  in  Nova 
Scotia,  British  Columbia  and  Alberta.  About  88  per  cent,  of 
the  world's  supply  of  asbestos  is  furnished  by  the  province  of 
Quebec,  and  about  85  per  cent .  of  t  he  world's  demand  for  nickel 
is  mined  in  the  Sudbury  and  Cobalt  districts  of  the  province 
of  Ontario.  Three-quarters  of  a  million  people  are  employed 
in  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  Dominion,  in  which  more 
than  $3,000,000,000  are  invested,  and  the  total  production 
value  of  which  is  in  excess  of  $4,000,000,000  annually. 

"Canada  possesses  the  most  extensive  fisheries  in  the  world, 
the  abundance,  quality  and  variety  of  their  product  being  un- 
excelled.    The  fertility  of  Canadian  waters  is  indicated  by  the 


fact  that  the  entire  catch  of  salmon,  lobsters,  herring,  mackerel 
and  sardines,  nearly  all  the  haddock,  and  man;,  of  the  cod. 
hake  and  pollock  landed,  are  taken  well  within  ten  <>v  twelve 
miles  from  shore.  The  Atlantic  coast-line  of  the  Dominion, 
noi  including  the  lesser  bays  and  indentation-,  measures  over 
."),()()()  mihs,  and  the  Pacific  coast  measures  over  7,000  miles  in 
length,  while  through  the  interior  of  Canada  is  a  series  of  lal 
which  together  cover  220,000  square  miles,  or  more  than  half 
the  fresh  water  of  the  globe.  The  total  value  of  the  products 
of  Canadian  fisheries  during  the  year  1920  was  $49,241,339, 
when  capital  invested  amounted  to  $50,405,478,  and  the  in- 
dustry afforded  employment  for  about  100,000  persons.  Pish 
and  fish  products  exported  by  Canada  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  March,  1921,  were  valued  at  $33,615,1  19. 

"The  Emergency  Tariff  measure  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  made  operative  on  May  2S,  1921,  and  designed  to  conserve 
the  American  home  market  to  United  Stales  farmer.-.,  has 
seriously  affected  the  export  of  agricultural  products  from  Can- 
ada to  the  United  States.  Duties  on  grains,  live  stock,  meats, 
dairy  products  and  wool  were  greatly  increased,  and  mainly 
as  a  consequence  of  this  legislation — the  value  of  the  exports  of 
farm  products  fell  from  $125,480,491 ,  for  the  seven  months,  ended 
December,  1920,  to  $32,473,510  during  a  similar  period  in  1921." 

The  Canadian  railways,  which  include  The  ( 'anadian  National- 
Grand  Trunk  "the  greatest  transportation  system  in  the 
world,"  had  39,899  miles  of  compleled  tracks  in  1920,  in  ad- 
dition to  which  there  were  7,041  miles  of  railroad  controlled 
and  operated  by  Canadian  companies  in  the  United  States. 
Nearly  half  the  grand  total  of  40,940  mile-;.  22.354  miles  in 
all,  were  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Dominion  Government. 

The  government  railroads  have  been  a  bone  of  contention  for 
some  time,  since,  thus  far,  it  is  argued  by  the  opponents  of 
government  ownership,  they  have  not  justified  tin  expense  of 
acquiring  and  controlling  them.  Both  the  railroads  and  the 
other  industries  of  the  land  will  profil  by  immigration,  which 
Canada  is  encouraging.  "Our  chief  shortage  is  in  man-power." 
writes  E.  W.  Beatty,  President  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
in  response  to  a  request  from  the  Digest  for  a  statement  on 
Canada's  future: 

"Population  has  grown  comparatively  slowly,  due  partly  to 
uncertainty  as  to  the  extent  and  character  of  our  resources  and 
partly  to  a  belief  that  the  climate  is  more  exacting  than  experi- 
ence now  proves  it  to  be.  That  climate  is  now  realized  to  be  a 
definite  asset — for  instance,  by  the  Western  farmer  who  finds  it 
produces  the  best  milling  wheat  in  the  world,  and  by  the  lover  of 
outdoor  exercise  who  finds  Canada  ideally  situated  for  winter 
sport.  A  noteworthy  feature  of  recent  Canadian  development 
is  the  growth  of  the  Universities  which  now  provide  the  youth 
of  every  Province  with  higher  education  as  good  as  any  on  this 
Continent.  In  these  Universities  the  Schools  of  Engineering 
and  Applied  Science  are  particularly  strong. 

"Four  basic  resources  of  unquestioned  value  encourage  Cana- 
dians to  have  faith  in  their  futine.  whatever  temporary  setback 
may  be  experienced.    These  resources  are: 

(1)  Large  areas  of  good  agricultural  land. 

(2)  Great  forest  reserves. 

(3)  Proved  mineral  wealth. 

(4)  Extensive  and  accessible  water-power. 

"The  geographical  position   of  Canada   gives   us  a   strategic 
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IMMIGRANTS  CAMPING   o\    THE   MANITOBA    PRAIRIES    N'EAR    WINNIPEG. 
There  are  thousands  of  acres  in  Western  Canada  still  wailing  for  pioneers,  as  our  own  Western  plains  were  waiting  onlj  a  ten  years  ago. 
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A  FRUIT  ORCHARD  IN  A   VALLEY  BETWEEN  SNOW-CAPPED    RANGES. 

In  British  Columbia,  "the  feature  of  the  climate  is  the  mildness  of  the  winters,  the  average  winter  temperature  being  above  freezing."     This  vast 
new  empire  was  practically  discovered,  says  a  recent  commentator,  when  railway  lines  cut  through  the  inhospitable  west-central  plains. 


position  in  the  transportation  campaigns  of  North.  America. 
The  St.  Lawrence  route  provides  I  he  shortest  sea-voyage  between 
this  Continent  and  Great  Britain,  while  the  rapid  progress  of 
Vancouver  is  due  to  its  proximity  to  Japan  and  China.  The 
Canadian  railways  and  the  ( Canadian  steamship  services  are  thus 
fed  from  the  United  States  as  well  as  from  Canada  itself,  as 
regards  both  passengers  and  freight.  The  Canadian  of  to-day 
has  an  intense  faith  in  his  own  country,  and  -with  such  faith 
backed  by  such  resources,  we  look  forward  to  the  future  with  the 
utmost  confidence." 

On  the  political  side,  the  destiny  of  Canada  has  been  stirring 
the  minds  and  imaginations  of  statesmen  and  historians  with 
particular  fervor  since  the  O real  War.  Long  before  the  war 
some  ideas  greatly  resembling  those  which  agitated  the  Ameri- 
can colonists  in  the  days  of  King  George  were  rather 
freely  exprest  by  Canadian  statesmen  and  historians.  As 
with  the  American  colonists  of  early  Revolutionary  times, 
practically  no  one  wanted  complete  independence,  but  the  de- 
mand for  a  fuller  measure  of  nationality  was  wide-spread.  "The 
future  presents  for  us  three  possible  alternatives,"  wrote  Charles 
G.  D.Roberts,  the  novelisl  and  historian,  twenty-five  years  ago: 
"Absorption  by  the  United  States,  independence,  or  a  Federal 
I  nion  with  the  rest  of  the  British  Empire."  I [e  argued  strongly 
for  federation,  but  under  conditions  that  approached  independence. 

There  are  three  conceptions  of  Canada's  future  as  a  British 
country,  writes  John  W.  Dafoe,  editor  of  the  Winnipeg  Free 
Press,  in  a  recent  paper  on  "Our  Future  in  the  Empire."  His 
summary  of  the  courses  that  the  Dominion  may  take  runs: 

a  As  a  province  or  integral  pari  of  a  centralized  world-wide 
Empire,  governed  from  a  center  which  musl ,  for  the  next  century 
at  least,  be  London. 

I  >  The  development  of  our  present  status,  by  a  continuance 
of  the  evolutionary  process  which  has  been  going  on  for  the  past 
eighty  years,  to  complete  nationhood:  Canada,  a  nation  with  full 
sovereign  powers,  to  be  linked  in  perpetual  alliance  with  the 
other  British  nations  on  terms  of  equality,  under  a  common 
crown,  with  a  common  white  citizenship. 

Tho  continuance  of  the  colonial  status  with  a  studied 
renouncement  of  external  obligations  of  all  kinds.  Canada's  sole 
military  responsibility  under  such  a  status  would  be  defense  of 
<  'anadian  coasts  and  territory  . 

Mr.  Dafoe,  whose  position  gains  weight  since  he  was  chosen 
to  prepare  the  article  on  the  political  future  of  Canada  included 
in  the  general  survey  of  the  Dominion  recently  issued  under 
the  title  of  "The  New  Era  in  Canada,"  argues  strongly  for  the 
Alliance  policy  General  Sir  Sam  Hughes,  whom  the  late 
Canadian  ex-Premier  sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  said  had  "done  more 
ia  his  day  and  generation  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  militia  of 


Canada  and  the  Empire  than  any  other  man,"  takes  a  similar 
stand.  He  writes,  in  a  volume  entitled  "Canada's  Future" 
(Macmillan,  1916): 

"Year  after  year  I  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  and 
advocated  a  resolution  that  'The  interests  of  Canada  and  the 
British  Empire  Avould  be  best  served  by  a  full  partnership  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.' 

"How  are  we  to  get  that  full  partnership  union?  The  proposi- 
tion which,  to  my  mind,  meets  the  requirements  of  the  case, 
would  be  a  full  partnership  federal  union,  the  United  Kingdom 
forming  one  unit,  Canada  forming  another  unit,  Australia  an- 
other unit,  New  Zealand  another,  the  Union  of  South  Africa  yet 
another,  and  possibly  India  and  some  of  the  great  crown  colonies, 
tinder  some  appropriate  form,  as  other  units.  All  these  units 
should  compose  the  federation.  To  my  mind  there  shoidd  be 
one  great  Imperial  Parliament  over  and  above  the  local 
parliaments.  The  Imperial  Parliament  should  deal  simply  with 
Imperial  interests,  with  international  and  financial,  with  military 
and  naval  problems." 

Bringing  the  discussion  into  the  current  year,  Sir  John 
Wihison,  noted  Canadian  journalist  and  publicist,  writes  to  the 
Digest  under  date  of  February  15: 

'There  is,  as  I  look  at  it,  a  more  influential  citizenship  for 
Canadians  within  the  Empire  than  in  any  other  possible  political 
condition  or  relation.  ...  It  looks  to  me  as  tho  we  would 
witness  in  Canada  during  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  the 
most,  remarkable  expansion  in  the  history  of  the  Continent. 
We  shall  draw  people,  not  only  from  the  Old  World,  but  there 
will  also  be  a  continuous  overflow  from  the  American  States 
into  the  Dominion.  .  .  .  One  feels  that  from  whatever  sources 
our  settlers  may  come,  British  sentiment  will  remain  dominant 
in  Canada,  and  that  we  will  become  ever  more  powerful  among 
the  British  nations  and  more  influential  in  determining  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  all  portions  of  the  British 
Commonwealth." 

Sir  Robert  Borden,  War-Premier  of  the  Dominion  and  proba- 
bly the  best  known  in  America  of  all  the  Canadian  leaders, 
sends  us  a  brief  summation  of  his  views  on  the  destiny 
of  Canada.  The  quotation  is  taken  from  his  just-published 
"Canadian  Constitutional  Studies"  (University  of  Toronto' 
and  runs: 


"I  have  never  wavered  in  the  firm  and  constant  belief  that, 
within  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  Canada  will 
find  her  most  commanding  influence,  her  widest  usefulness,  and 
her  highest  destiny.  With  that  opinion  is  coupled  a  fixt  and 
absolute  conviction  that  the  unity  of  the  Empire  can  alone  find 
its  expression  in  complete  autonomy  and  in  equality  of  nation- 
hood. A  strong  Canadian  national  spirit,  is  entirely  consistent- 
with  a  linn  purpose  to  maintain  our  country  in  a  high  place  with- 
in the  British  Commonwealth." 
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OLD  IRELAND"  THE  NEW 


THE  NEW  IRELAND  does  nol  date  from  December 
6,  1921,  when  the  Irish  Free  State,  came  into  being  at 
2:30  in  the  morning  with  the  signing  of  the  Articles  of 
Agreement  between  England  and  Ireland.  Thus  we  are  cau- 
lioned  by  those  writers  who  point  out  that  the  "Old  Ireland," 
that  "most  distressful  country"  of  song  and  story,  has  been 
undergoing  for  more  than  a  generation  "a  renascence  in  culture, 
morale,  and  political  economics,  the  like  of  which  is  not  to 
be  found  in  any  other  modern  land."  The  reference  here  is 
to  the  resurgence  of  the  Gaelic 
genius  in  national  cohesion,  and 
in  this  movement,  we  are  told, 
is  chiefly  due  England's  accession 
to  the  Articles  of  Agreement 
which,  according  to  the  British 
London  Quarterly  Review,  "give 
to  Ireland  far  more  than  O'Con- 
nell,  Parnell,  or  Redmond,  in 
their  most  sanguine  moments, 
had  asked  for."  To  understand 
the  results  achieved  in  the  re- 
birth of  the  Gael,  as  it  is  called, 
we  would  best  seek  first  an  ac- 
quaintance with  tho  people, 
through  whose  efforts  a  conflict 
of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  years 
was  brought  to  such  a  termina- 
tion as  must  have  far-reaching 
effect,  according  to  many  writers, 
on  tho  "whole  polity  of  the 
British  Empire."  Later  we  shall 
turn  to  the  position  of  Ulster 
under  the  new  order,  with  cita- 
tions from  unquestioned  authori- 
ty. For  the  moment  it  is  well  to 
realize  at  once,  as  the  eloquent 
A.  E.  (George  Russell)  tells  us, 
that  "the  Paddy  of  British  car- 
icature, based  on  the  Handy 
Andys,  Micky  Frees,  and  Charley 
O'Malleys,  of  old  novels,  if  there 
ever  were  originals  of  this  type, 
have  certainly  left  no  successors," 
and,  writing  before  the  settlement, 
in  Pearson's  Magazine  (New 
York),  he  goes  on  to  say: 


"LET 


"I  find  only  a  quiet,  deter- 
mined, much-enduring  people,  so 
little  given  to  speech  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to 'find  among 

Sinn  Feiners  an  orator  who  woidd  attract  a  crowd  or  speak  of  Irish 
wrongs  as  the  Redmonds,  Sextons,  O'Briens, and  Dillons  of  tho  last 
generation  did.  Ireland  has  become  for  the  present  all  will.  .  .  . 

"The  Irish  character  anciently  Mas  full  of  charm.  The  peoplo 
were  lively,  imaginative,  and  sympathetic,  the  best  talkers 
possible,  but  their  very  power  of  sympathy  and  understanding, 
t  heir  capacity  of  seeing  both  sides  of  a  case,  made  them  politically 
weak.  The  oppression  of  the  last  six  years  has  made  a  deep, 
and  I  believe,  an  enduring  change  in  that  character.  It  lias 
strengthened  the  will.  Tho  political  rebels  I  meet  to-day  aro 
the  highest  types  of  Irishmen  I  have  met  in  my  life  of  til'ty-four 
years.  1  think  of  these  young  men,  so  cheerful,  so  determined, 
so  self-sacrificing,  and  I  grow  more  and  more  confident  thai 
something  great  must  come  out  of  a  raco  which  produces  such 
men  in  multitude." 

The  root  of  Ireland's  trouble  with  England  has  been  the 
Irish  desire  for  freedom,  according  to  A.  B.,  who  tells  us  that  the 
Irish  "will  not  listen  to  reasonable  people,  who  assure  it,  per- 
haps truly,  that  British  culture  and  civilization  are  on  the 
whole  as  good  as  any,"  ami  lie  explains: 

"In  spite  of  all  the  proddings  of  British  bayonets,  the  people 


This  friendly  chat  between  a  British  military  dispatch  rider 

(R.)  and  a  guard  of  the  Irish  Republican  Army  (L.)  at  Beggar's 

Bush  Barracks  in  Dublin,   brings  to  mind  the  famous  plea  of 

the  American  General  Grant. 


born  in  Ireland  will  still  be  Irish.  Their  nationality  is  a  real 
thing.  They  are.  one.  of  the  oldest  races  of  the  world,  so  old 
that  their  legends  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  lime.,  and  they 
have  their  own  myths  of  creation.  There  is  in  Gaelic  a  literature 
witli  epic  and  heroic  tales,  as  imaginative  as  any  in  the  world. 
The  fact  that  for  tho  past  eighty  years  the  majority  of  Irish 
people  -peak  English  has  but  superficially  modified  Irish  char- 
acter. A  nation  is  a  long  enduring  being,  and  the  thin  veneer  of 
another  culture  spread  over  it  for  a  couple  of  generations  affi 
it  as  little  as  ihe  Americanism  of  a  young  man  would  be  affected 
who  lived  in  Florence  for  a  year,  and  learned  to  speak  Italian.    The 

Gaelic  culture  still  inspires  all  that 
is  best  in  Irish  literature  and 
Irish  life.  There  are  writers  like 
Yeats,  Synge,  Hyde,  and  Stephens 
who  might  have  won  but  little 
repute  had  they  noi  turned  back 
and  bathed  in  the  Gaelic  tra- 
dition, and  their  souls  been  made 
shining  and  many-colored  by  ihe 
contact.  The  last  greal  champion 
of  ihe  Gaelic  tradition  was  Pad- 
raic  Pearse,  who  led  ihe  astonish- 
ing enterprise  of  Easier  Week, 
101b.  Pearse  made  his  soul  out 
of  the  heroic  literal  tire  of  the 
Gael,  and  when  I  think  of  what 
he  did,  and  how  Ireland  reeled 
after  him,  I  recall  the  words  of 
Stan  dish  O'Grady,  an  earlier 
prophet  of  the  Gaelic  tradition, 
who  wrote  of  its  heroes  and  demi- 
gods: 'Nol  yei  lost  is  their  power 
to  quicken,  to  exalt,  to  purify. 
SI  ill,  they  live  and  reign  and  shall 
reign.'" 

If  we  would  understand  Ire- 
land, A.  E.  goes  on  to  say.  we 
must  know  that  the  Irish  people 
are  "truly  a  nation  with  a  pecu- 
liar cultural  or  spiritual  ancestry; 
that  its  genius  for  hundreds  of 
years  has  been  denied  free  na- 
tional expression,  and  the  passion 
for  freedom  is  more  intense  to- 
day than  it  has  ever  been."  A.  E. 
continues: 

"When  I  stress  the  spiritual,  it 
is  not  because  I  am  unmindful  of 
material  grievances  .  .  .  tho  I 
do  not  think  Ireland  would  have 
been  troubled  by  rebellions  at  all 
if  its  people  had  not  a  distinct 
national  character,  if  they  did 
not  see  a  different  eternity  from 
the  Englishman.  Yet  the  ma- 
jority of  Irishmen  will  stress 
economic  grievances  most  in  conversation.  It  is  ludicrous  of 
British  advocates  to  speak  of  Ireland  as  a  country  grown  pros- 
perous under  British  rule,  when  it  is  the  only  country  in  Europe 
whose  population  has  been  halved  in  living  memory.  Poland 
or  Alsace  under  their  alien  rulers  increased  in  population  as  in 
wealth.  The  population  of  Ireland  has  dwindled  from  eight 
millions  to  a  little  over  four  million  people.  Even  the  province 
so  dear  to  British  imagination,  even  Ulster,  has  lost  as  high  a 
percentage  of  its  people  by  emigration  as  any  other  province  in 
the  last  eighty  years.  Why  was  this?  Because  year  by  year 
the  surplus  revenue  of  Ireland  and  the  wealth  created  was 
sucked  up  by  its  vampire  neighbor,  and  expended  in  Great 
Britain." 

Additional  light  on  the  Irish  character  is  afforded  by  a  con- 
tributor to  the  Dublin  Catholic  Bulletin  (January)  who  tells  us 
that  altho  Ireland  is  "known  the  world  over  for  its  cheerful 
heart  and  the  sunshine  of  its  life."  the  "tale  of  its  tears  is  far 
less  known  outside  its  island  shores."  ami  he  adds: 

"Yet  the  sorrows  of  Ireland  are  al  least  as  great  as  her  joys, 
and  their  interwoven  glory  bids  fair  to  surpass  the  highest 
ecstasies  thai  days  of  triumph  have  brought  her.     The  hills  and 


SAVE    PEACE." 
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dales  of  Ireland  h;i\  <• 
heard  as  much  laugh- 
ter as  anj  o1  ber  land, 
bul  if  they  were  vocal 
and  knew  how  to 
read  the  human  heart 
they  could  tell  of 
many  a  secret  sorrow 
slumbering  in  souls 
that  seemed  aglow 
with  joy.  In  that 
land  there  is  a  marked 
capacity  for  the  ex- 
tremes of  emotion  and 
there  the  tear  is  near 
the  smile  in  every 
jubilant  eye.  There 
joy  walks  hand  in 
hand  with  sadness, 
and  they  have  been 
such  old  and  intimate 
companions  that  they 
share  to  some  extent 
the  character  of  one 
another.  To  this  the 
ancient  ( iael  bears  tes- 
timony when  he  says. 
'the  end  of  every 
laugh  is  sighing.'  This 
was  what  Wood-Mar- 
tin meant  when  he 
said  that  his  country- 
men had  '  melancholy 
in  their  mirth  and 
mirth  ir  their  melan- 
choly.'" 

The  Irish  attitude 
toward  death  reveals 
(he  racial  anil  religious 
instinct  which  com- 
pels the  people  to 
accept  (rials  and  re- 
■v erses  "as  a  pari  of 
the  di\  ine  economy,  " 
we  are  told,  and  tho  the  darkness  of  the  grave  is  "girl  round  by 
the  glory  of  promise,  the  promise  of  immortality,"  grief  for  the 
dead  is  "usually  most  poignanl  in  an  Irish  home."  This 
writer  advises  us  further  that  the  vivid  consciousness  of  the 
sorrow  of  death  can  also  be  witnessed  in  the  Drish  custom  of 
keening,  or  lamenting  over  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  he 
proceeds: 

'This  custom  has  prevailed  in  Ireland  from  prehistoric  limes, 
and  in  mode  of  execution  has  remained  substantially  the  same 
for  two  thousand  years.  Selected  mourners,  usually  relatives 
of  the  dead,  stand  over  the  bier  and  give  expression  to  the  most 
weird  and  heart-rending  wails.  Oftentimes  these  lamentations 
are  accompanied  by  a  rhythmic  movement  of  hands  and  body 
and  a  splendor  of  simple  yet  sublime  exclamations  which 
taken  in  conjunction  produce  a  truly  poetic  effect.  In  the 
ancient  h  <  n  of  Crede  for  ( Iael  th<  se  characteristics,  coupled  with 
the  feeling  of  concentrated  grief  created  by  the  musical  repetition 
of  emphatic  phrases,  give  the  words  of  the  mourner  a  nobility 
of  movement  and  pathos  not  unworthy  of  poetry.  Crede  ex- 
claims: 

'  'Sore  suffering  and  0  suffering  sore,  is  the  hero's  death, 
the  death  of  him  who  us<  d  to  lie  by  me.  Sore  suffering  t<»  me  is 
Cael  and  0  Cael  is  a  suffering  sore,  that  by  my  side  he  is  in  a 
dead  man's  form  thai  the  wave  should  have  swept  over  his 
white  body;  that  is  what  hath  distracted  me  so  great  was  his 
delightfulness.  A  dismal  roar  and  ().  a  dismal  roar  is  that  the 
shore's  wave  makes  upon  the  strand— a  woful  booming  and 
a  boom  of  w<>  is  thai  which  the  wave  makes  upon  the  Northward 
beach,  beating  as  it  does  againsl  the  polished  rock  lamenting 
for  ( 'ael  nov.  i  bat  be  is  gone.'  " 

The  striking  similarity  l>et  ween  t  lib  ancient  fce<  n  and  a  modern 
example  is  shown  to  us  l>y  the  author's  following  selection: 

"  'Cold  and  silent  is  thy  bed;  damp  is  the  blessed  dew  of  night; 
but  tin  sun  will  bring  warmth  and  heal  in  the  morning,  and  dry 
up  the  dew.  Bu1  my  heart  can  not  feel  from  the  morning 
sun;  no  more  will   the  point  of  your   footsteps    be   seen    in    the 


MICHAEL  COLLINS. 

At    thirty-one,    head   of  the   Provisional 

Government  of  the  Irish  Free  Stat.-,  which 
will  function  till  an  election  is  held,  when 
a  new  Constitution  under  the  Anglo-Irish 
Treaty  will  be  submitted,  and  the  voters 
will  decide  on  it s  acceptance  or  rejection. 
Tims  the  diit'i  rences  between  the  Republi- 
can element  under  DeValera's  leadership 
and  the  adherents  of  Mi-.  <  oilTith  and  Mr. 
Collins    are  said    to  tie  "suspended  by  a 

political  armistice.'' 


morning  dew  on  the 
mountains  of  Ivera, 
where  you  had  so 
often  hunted  the  fox 
and  the  hare,  ever 
foremost  amongst 
your  men.  Cold  and 
silent  is  now  thy  bed. 
"  'My  sunshine  you 

Were.  I  loved  you  hel- 
ler than  the  sun  it- 
self, and  when  I  see 
the  sun  going  down 
in  the  West,  I  think 
of  my  boy  and  of  my 
black  night  of  sor- 
row. .  .  .  My  sun- 
shine will  never  again 
come  back.  .  .  Cold 
and  silent  is  thy 
bed.'  ' 

The  most  effective 
breeder  of  Irish  mel- 
ancholy, "this  infor- 
mant tells  us,  is  the 
history  of  the  coun- 
try, "so  replete  with 
wo  that  one  wonders 
how  the  brightness 
of  a  smile  survived 
its  deluge  of  distress." 
To  history  must  be 
added  the  "factor  of 
climatic  and  goo- 
graphical  conditions," 
and   we  read: 

"The  Irish  have  to 
dwell  beneath  skies 
that  often  weep,    and 

as  close  and  impres- 
sionable observers  of 
the  varying  moods  of 

nature,  must  feel  the  presence  of  the  heavens'  sorrow  when 
cloud-tears  fall.  Gray  is  a  prevailing  color  in  the  firmament — 
gray  thai  stimulates  meditative  moods  and  calls  up  before  the 
introspective  soul  much  that  is  serious  and  sad  in  its  earthly 
career.  Then  gloomy  skies  are  often  vexed  by  winds  that  make 
the  racing  clouds  symbolic  of  the  rushing  human  shadows  of 
earth  buffeted  in  their  transitory  existence  by  myriad  winds  of 
grief-brewing  circumstances.  Mists,  too,  abound,  mists  that 
swallow  space,  blot  oul  the  objective  world,  and  force  the  mind 
to  concent  rale  upon  itself  and  all  the  cares  that  worry  it. 

"And  coming  down  to  earth  there  are  certain  elements  in  Ire- 
land's physical  contour  calculated  to  create  serious  moments  in 
human  lives.  1 1  is  a  well-watered  land  with  many  a  hill-guarded 
rivulet  reflecting  I  he  gloom  of  shadow-haunted  sides  and  the 
melancholy  of  solitary  ways.  When  the  ancient,  writer  re- 
ferred to  the  'dark  glens  with  I  he  sad  streams  over  their  faces' 
he  was  emphasizing  this  psychic  influence  of  Ireland's  shadowy 
rivulets.  11  is  a  land  where  lakes  are  numerous,  many  of  them 
mirroring  the  dark  summits  of  attendant  mountains,  and  all 
of  them  maintaining  for  a  large  part  of  the  year  a  color  that 
sympathizes  with  tin-  gray  of  the  skies  above  them." 

Last  of  all,  as  an  influence  affecting  the  Irish  temperament, 
the  writer  cites  the  ocean  "  speaking  forever  with  a  voice  weighted 
with  eternal  messages,"  and  he  continues: 

"(beat  silences  are  frequent  in  Ireland,  and  whilst  these 
prevail  the  sound  of  the  sea,  is  clearly  audible  several  miles 
inland.  When  peace  reigns  in  its  bosom  its  majesty  of  moan  is  . 
suggestive  of  all  the  lamentation  of  the  world  woven  into  one 
great  dirge  of  sorrow.  When  fury  has  seized  its  heart  its  terrible 
thunder  drives  home  the  message  of  man's  littleness  and  im- 
potence even  in  his  earthly  home.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  an 
imaginative  people  have  found  in  the  roar  of  the  ocean  and  the 
murmur  of  lake  and  stream  'a.  chant  of  wailing  and  sadness'? 

"  Vet  in  all  the  sorrow  of  the  Celt  there,  is  much  reason  for  joy. 
It  has  strengthened  his  idealism  and  devotion  to  principle.  His 
capacity  for  grief  is  an  index  of  his  sensitiveness  to  wrong  and  an 
explanation  of  the  perennial  clamor  of  his  soul  for  justice,  for 
the  true  I  ear  can  never  compromise  with  despair." 


RIGHT  HON.  SIR  JAMES  CRAIG, 
BART.,  D.  L. 

Prime  Minister  of  Northern  Ireland,  who 
told  Lloyd  George  in  his  letter  of  Novem- 
ber 11th,  that  "it  has  always  been  the 
desire  of  Northern  Ireland  to  remain  in 
the  closest  possible  union  with  Great 
Britain  and  the  Empire,  which  Ulstermen 
have  helped  to  build  up"  and  they  are 
"certain  no  paper  safeguards  could  protect 
them  against  maladministration  in  an 
All-Ireland  Parliament." 
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The  grimmest  specter  among  all  the  figures  on  the  tragic  stage 
of  Ireland  up  to  the  time  of  the  truce,  which  preceded  the  settle- 
ment, was  the  Irish  Republican  Army,  composed,  we  learned 
from  repeated  cable  dispatches,  of  "gunmen"  and  "guerillas." 
But  a  very  different  account  of  this  force  is  given  by  Alice  Stop- 
ford  Green,  widow  of  John  Richard  Green,  the  author  of  the 
famous  "A  Short  History  of  the  English  People."  In  a  pamphlet 
issued  by  the  American  Association  for  the  Recognition  of  the 
Irish  Republic,  Mrs.  Green  wrote: 

"  It  would  be  hard  to  find  in  any  country  a  body  of  men  equal 
to  the  Irish  Volunteers.  Sober,  self-respecting,  upright,  they  give 
the  unique  spectacle  of  an  army  of  revolutionaries  protecting  life 
and  property,  maintaining  the  only  law  and  order  that  now  exists 
in  Ireland,  suppressing  burglary  and  crime,  doing  equal  justice  in 
their  courts  to  Protestant  and  Catholic,  landowner,  policeman, 
Republican  and  Unionist.  By  relentless  discipline  they  have  been 
hardened  and  drilled.  They  have  learned  to  believe  in  efficiency 
as  the  final  test  and  fidelity  as  the  citizen's  virtue. 

"Men  of  peculiar  gentleness,  they  have  a  courage  as  to  past 
and  future  ordeals  of  pain  of  mind  and  of  body  which  leaves  me 
stammering.  Their  self-surrender  has  been  absolute,  and  from 
that  moment  no  word  of  complaint  has  been  heard.  The  situa- 
tion of  hundreds  driven  'on  the  run'  rouses  the  hilarious  laughter 
of  the  chivalrous  House  of  Commons.  In  Ireland  we  know  (heir- 
worth.  Hunted  by  day  and  night,  on  mountains  or  in  city  slums, 
watched  for  at  every  eating-house,  marked  to  be;  shot  at  sight, 
they  have  preserved  a  strange  serenity,  a  gallant  gaiety,  a  su- 
preme sense  of  duty.  If  you  meet  them  their  talk  is  always  of 
Ireland.  How  to  raise  her  position  industrially,  how  to  attract 
the  best  European  experts,  how,  above  all,  to  link  every  material 
improvement  with  a  new  cultural  advance.  The  passion  of  the 
young  men  is  too  deep,  or,  if  you  will,  too  high,  for  easy  words  of 
s  ntimentality.  Talk  is  brief  and  rapid,  with  the  sole  purpose  of 
getting  to  the  truth,  to  the  permanent  underlying  fact.  There  is 
a  dryness,  a  clear  hardness,  which  marked  the  minds  of  the  men 
that  created  the  Irish  language  and  the  Irish  literature,  and  the 
old  Irish  nature  appears  again  in  speech — sober,  direct,  almost 
without  emotion  in  its  gravity. 

"Their  character  has  had  a  profound  effect  on  the  men  outside 
their  ranks.  If  the  country  is  now  more  solidly  bound  together 
than  ever  it  was,  if  it  is  coming  to  a  full  self-consciousness  and 
coherence,  it  is  through  the  spiritual  influence  of  the  volunteers." 

All  the  material  here  presented  about  the  Gaelic  renascence 
and  the  Sinn  Fein  movement  in  Ireland  is  offered  from  semi- 
official sources,  because  now  that  the  British  Government  has 
recognized  its  existence  in  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  Decem- 
ber 6th  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  know  what  tin;  dominant 
political  element  in  South  Ireland  stands  for.  Much  mystery  has 
surrounded  Sinn  Fein  (pronounced  Shin-fane),  and  we  receive 
inquiries  almost  daily  as  to  what  the  words  mean  and  what 
the  party  behind  them  represents.  No  plainer  definition  of  Sinn 
Fein,  from  the  Sinn  Fein  standpoint,  is  to  be  found  than  that  of 
the  "Manual  of  Sinn  Fein,"  by  J.  St.  George  Joyce  (Banba 
Publishing  House,  Philadelphia,  Pa.),  from  which  we  quote  the 
following  extracts: 

Q.     What  is  the  meaning  of  "Sinn  Fein"".' 

A.     A  Gaelic  expression,  signifying  "Ourselves." 

Q.  Had  this  expression,  in  its  original  application,  any  special 
reference  to  a  political  situation? 

A.  No.  Its  original  meaning  and  intent  were  to  impress  the 
lesson  of  self-reliance.  It  meant,  and  still  means,  that  in  every- 
thing if  is  best  to  depend  on  "ourselves  alone." 

Q.  Was  if  used  in  a  political  sense  in  any  Irish  agitation  prior 
to  the  present? 

A.  Yes,  but  its  use  was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the 
Gaelic-speaking  districts.  Now  it  has  become  national,  and  is 
used  in  every  part  of  Ireland,  in  the  restricted  political  sense. 

Q.  So  that  now  Sinn  Fein  means  the  great  national  movement 
in  which  Ireland  is  absorbed'.' 

A.  That's  exactly  it.  Sinn  Fein  translates  into  (wo  simple 
words  the  self-determination  of  a  people  lo  be  absolutely  free. 

Q.     When  did  Sinn  Fein  become  a  concrete  organization? 

A.  In  1915.  The  Irish  people  had  become  utterly  dissatisfied 
with  the  policy  and  methods  of  the  Redmondite  party,  and  at  a 
meeting  held  in  Dublin,  called  at  the  instigation  of  Arthur 
Griffith,  the   Sinn    Fein   Party  was  established. 

Q.  Is  Sinn  Fein  a  Socialistic  organization  and  is  the  Irish 
Republic  Socialistic? 

A.     There  arc  very  few  Socialists  in  Ireland,  fewer  in  propor- 


tion to  population  than  in  any  country  in  Europe.  Sinn  Fein  is 
not  a  Socialist  organization. 

Q.     Can  an  Orangeman  be  a  Sinn  Feiner? 

A.  Certainly.  An  Orangeman  is  Irish,  and  being  Irish  can 
be,  and  should  be,  a  Sinn  Feiner. 

Q.     Are  Orangemen,  as  a  rule,  Sinn  Feiners? 

A.      Unfortunately,  no. 

Q.     Why? 

A.  Because  they  have  been  taught  to  believe  thai  Ireland 
needs  the  protection  of  England. 

Q.     Any  other  reason  ' 

A.     Fes.     Because  they  have  been   led   to  believe  thai   an 

independent  Ireland  would  mean  a  Catholic  supremacy  and. 
therefore,  their  persecution. 

Q.   Is  this  fear  well  grounded? 

A.  No.  History  records  no  persecution  of  Protestants  by 
Irish  Catholics,  even  when  I  hese  ( 'al  holies  had  power  and  oppor- 
tunity to  persecute. 

Q.     Then  the  Irish  question  is  not  a  religious  one? 

A.  It  certainly  is  not,  and  never  was.  On  the  principle  of 
"Divide  and  Conquer,"  English  governments  have  done  every- 
thing possible  to  keep  Irish  ( 'at  holies  and  Irish  Protestants  apart, 
but  religious  intolerance,  in  the  abstract,  is  unknown  in  Inland. 

Q.      Have  Protestants  ever  been  leaders  of  the  Irish  people? 

A.  Repeatedly.  Some  of  the  greatest  leaders  and  ourest 
patriots  that  Ireland  ever  had  were  Protestant. 

Q.     Name  some. 

A.     Swift,  Lucas,  Grattan,  Flood.  Curran,  the  Emmet  broth 
ers,   the   Sheares   brothers,    Lord    Edward    Fitzgerald,     Wolfe 
Tone,  Napper  Tandy,  William  Smith  O'Brien,  John  Mitchell. 
Isaac  Butt  and  Charles  Stewart  Parried  were  Protestants. 

Q.  Was  every  man  from  Ireland  who  fought  in  the  war  a 
volunteer? 

A.  Every  single  man.  When  war  was  declared,  and  before 
a  single  British  soldier  had  landed  in  France,  181,000  Iri>h  vol- 
unteers had  joined  the  colors. 

Q.      Did  those  Irishmen  fight  for  England? 

A.  They  most  emphatically  did  not.  Like  the  Americans 
they  fought  with  E)ngland  and  not  for  her. 

Q.     For  whom,  then,  did  they  fight? 

A.  They  fought  for  Belgium  because  she  was  weak  and 
because  she  was  outraged  and  despoiled,  and  they  fought  for 
France  because  France  is  Ireland's  traditional  friend  and  ally. 

Q.  Did  Irishmen  fight  for  France  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war 
of  1X70? 

A.  They  tried  to,  but  the  formation  of  another  Irish  Brigade 
was  prevented  by  the  English  Oovernment.  They,  however,  senl 
an  Irish  ambulance  corps  lo  France,  which  served  during  the 
entire  war. 

Q.  Were  the  181,000  volunteers  Ireland's  only  contribution 
to  the  war? 

A.  Most  decidedly  not.  From  Canada  and  Australia  over 
500,000  Irish  enlisted. 

Q.     What  was  Ireland's  death  toll  in  the  war? 

A.     Over  170,000. 

Q.     Did  Ireland  oppose  conscription? 

A.  Yes,  and  successfully.  In  the  first  place  she  did  not.  and 
does  not,  recognize  England's  right  to  enforce  conscription  in 
Ireland,  and  in  the  next  resented  any  effort  to  make  her  tight. 

The  Irish  political  problem,  "capitalized  and  italicized  by 
the  strenuous  efforts  of  professional  politicians,  sinks  into  a 
secondary  position"  compared  to  the  economic  problem.  So 
we  are  informed  by  Alessrs.  Lionel  Smith-Gordon.  Librarian 
of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Society,  and  Laurence  C. 
Staples,  sometime  Parker  Traveling  Fellow.  Harvard  University, 
in  their  volume  entitled  "Rural  Reconstruction  in  Ireland" 
(Yale  University  Press),  which  gives  what  is  described  as  a 
"most  complete  and  accurate  history  of  a  movement  which  has 
come  to  be  of  the  highest  importance  in  Ireland."  We  are  further 
told  that  this  movement,  "when  the  fierce  passions  of  the  hour 
have  foamed  themselves  away  .  .  .  will  come  to  it^  own.  and 
its  principles  of  toleration  and  comradeship  in  work  will  become 
the  dominant  factors  in  national  life"  in  Ireland.  In  tin  volume 
thus  highly  rated,  we  read: 

"In  the  crisis  into  which  Ireland  had  fallen  by  the  last  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  for  which  the  land  legislation 
was  only  a  partial  remedy,  there  fortunately  appeared  a  man 
with  a  constructive  policy  and  with  the  energy  and  courage  to 
put  it  into  effect.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  will  be  known  among  the 
great  statesmen  of  Ireland  because  the  cooperative  system 
which  he  inaugurated  and  so  largely  carried  out  is  the  basis  of 
the  new  economic  and   social   structure  of  the  country.      This 
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poliej   was  buill  to  meel  the  peculiar  difficulties  under  which,  as 
we  ha  Ireland  was  laboring.      It   knew,  consciously  at 

least,  in>  European  model.  It  gained  much  in  principle  and  en- 
couragement, 1ml  little  in  practical  direction  from  the  co- 
operative movement  in  England.  It  was  an  Irish  movement, 
ated  by  Irishmen  to  meet  Irish  conditions.  Nevertheless,  its 
success  lias  already  won  for  it  the  recognition  of  social  reformers 
everywhere,  and  the  program  of  rural  reconstruction  for  which 
it  stand-  has  found  acceptance,  not  alone  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, but  in  countries  as  remote  as  Finland  and  India." 

The  Irish   Free   State   as   an   economic   factor  in   the   world 

deeply  interests  financial  journals  in  the  United  States  as  well 

-    in   England,   and   the   Xew  York   Commercial  tells   us   that 

Americans  interested   in  foreign  trade  will  do  well  to  keep  an 

eye  on  this  new  Irish  market.     Xot  the  least   important  item 

in   the   American   ef- 


[RISH 


fort  to  secure  a  fan- 
share  of  Irish  trade, 
according  to  this 
daily,  is  the  fact  that 
"Americans  are  in- 
dividually and  na- 
tionally popular," 
and  we  read: 

"  Ireland  before  the 
World  War  was  an 
importing  nation  with 
a  constant  adverse 
balance  of  trade.  She 
imported  more  manu- 
factured good-  per 
bead  of  population 
than  anv  other  coun- 
try in  Europe.  The 
German  submarine 
ca  m  p  a  i  g  n.  w  h  ic  h 
threw  the  British  is- 
lands on  t  heir  own  re- 
sourees  in  the  mat  to- 
ol' foodstuffs,  g&\  e  a 
much   needed    SUip  to 

the  agricultural  in- 
dustries,  and  Ireland, 
essenl  ially  an  agricul- 
tural country,  dern  ed 
immense  economic 
benefit  from  the  in- 
tensh  e  production  of 

foodstuffs  of  all   kinds 

which  were  exported 
to   England.    To-day 

Ireland  is  in  a  sound 
economic  condition; 
her  banks  are  strong, 

and  there  is  plenty 
of  money  in  the  coun- 
try. The  new  government  plans  to  foment  industrial  develop- 
ment; the  coal,  peat,  water-power  and  other  natural  sources  of 
the  island  will  receive  the  attention  of  the  new  authorities,  and 
there  will  he  a  demand  for  machinery  of  all  kinds.  Before  the 
World  War  Ireland-  foreign  trade  was  in  excess  of  s.">00,0O0,(X)O 
a   year.      The   figures   for   the   war   years    are    not    obtainable." 

In  the  Xew  Fork  Times  it  i-  recalled  that  even  before  the  war 
Ireland  was  the  third  larg<  s<  exporter  of  goods  to  Great  Britain, 
l>einur  exceeded  only  by  the  United  state-  and  Germany.  In 
1920,  Ireland  took  second  place,  and  it  is  also  pointed  out  thai  — 

"Inland  was  also  Great  Britain's  third  largest  cuslomer, 
taking  in   1920  an  ag(  of    £160,000,000  worth  of  goods. 

That  same  year  her  export-  to  Gr<  at  Britain  were  £203,000,000, 
the  latter  country  taking  99.1  per  cent.,  of  the  total  exports  of 
Iri-h  agricultural  and  manufactured  products.  For  years  before 
the  war  the  export  -  and  imports  of  Inland  very  nearly  balanced. 
Sine.  1915  the  balances  of  trade  have  been  in  favor  of  Ireland. 
The-<'  figure-  an-  taken  from  a  report  recently  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  al  Dublin. 
The  bigg<  -1  item  in  Irish  exports  in  1920  was  textiles,  valued  at 

5,522,000.    Nfexl  ships,  motor-,  implements,  etc.,   £17,- 

5,  and  following  tin'-,  leather  goods  of  the  value  of  £1,169,- 

000        Irish    import-    included   a   wide    variety   of    manufactured 

ids  aa  well  an  food.-'  d  raw  materials.     This  preponder- 
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ance  of  trade  between  i he  two  countries,  which  is  quite  likelj 
to  continue  under  the  new  order  of  things,  because  it  i-  to  the 
manifest  advantage  of  both,  assures  a  communitj  of  interest." 

Hitherto  we  have  been  considering  Southern  Ireland  politically, 
whose    aspirations    were    in    part    realized  by  the  Articles  of 

Agreement.  Now  we  turn  to  the  effect  of  the  settlement  on  the 
lister  mind,  and  that  section  of  opinion  in  England  which  back- 
Ulster.  In  Blackwood's  Magazine  (February)  we  are  told  thai 
the  "ratification  of  Air.  Lloyd  George's  monstrous  'treaty'  by 
the  Sinn  Feiners  was  not  a  legitimate  excuse  for  much  rejoicing" 
and  out  of  it  all  emerges  one  solid  fact,  "which  is,  that  the  boon 
offered  by  Air.  Lloyd  George  to  Sinn  Fein  with  so  fine  an  exulta- 
tion is  accepted  by  Sinn  Fein  with  insult  and  contumely."  Sinn 
Fein  has  "not  only  looked  the  gift  horse  in  the  mouth,  but  decided 
merely  by  a  majority  of  seven  not  to  kick  it  out  of  the  stable." 
In  the  second  place,  the  editorial  contributor  to  Blackwood's 
goes  on  to  say.  Southern  Ireland,  since  the  ratification,  "remains 
of  the  same  divided  opinion  as  before  the  ratification,"  and  he 
adds: 

"  De  Valera  is  st  ill  the  leader  of  the  irreconcilables,  and  lie  is  no! 
likely  to  cease  from  agilating.  He  will  transfer  his  hatred  from 
England  to  Michael  Collins,  and  things  will  go  on  very  much 
as  they  went  before.  There  will  be  hut  one  difference:  the  gun- 
men will,  perforce,  when  the  English  soldiers  are  withdrawn. 
lavish  their  attentions  upon  their  own  countrymen.  That  is 
something  to  the  good,  but  it  will  not  ensure  to  Southern  Ireland 
a  time  of  peace  and  prosperity.  Such  is  the  bitter  tragedy  in 
which  Air.  Lloyd  George  and  his  obedient  'Lhiionists'  have  in- 
volved the  South  and  Wes1  of  Ireland;  such  is  the  noisy  disor- 
dered parlor  into  which  lister,  poor  fly,  has  been  invited,  that 
Sinn  Fein,  the  spider,  might  devour  her  at  its  ease." 

Tin-  writer  turns  attention  then  to  the  effect  of  the  "mon- 
strous treaty'"  upon  Great  Britain,  and  avers  it  "inflicts  far 
greater  perils  upon  (ireat    Britain  than  upon  Ireland"  because — 

"We  are  dependent  upon  our  sea  communications  for  the  ex- 
istence,  not  only  of  our  Empire  but  of  Britain  itself  as  a  great 
nal  ion.  Inland  is  wil  bin  a  few  miles  of  our  shores.  Its  situation 
is  such  that  from  Irish  creeks  and  ports  mighl  be  commanded  all 
our  gnat  trade  routes,  and  il  is  n<  w  proposed  under  this  agree- 
ment to  give  to  Inland  what  Canada  has — a  virtual  indepen- 
dence. Hut.  say  the  supporters  of  peace  at  any  price — at  the 
price  «  \(  n  of  the  extinction  of  the  British  Empire — the  agree- 
ment  contains  safeguards.  What  are  they;'  Here  they  are,  and 
i-  i-  easj  to  i  stimate  their  worth,  even  if  we  do  not  understand 
their  meaning:  'In  time  of  war  or  of  strained  relations  with  a 
foreign  Power,  such  harbor  and  other  facilities  as  the  British 
Government  may  require  for  the  purpose  of  such  defense  as 
aforesaid'  shall  he  afforded  by  I  he  Irish  Free  Stale  to  His  Majes- 
ty's imperial  forces.  In  the  firsl  place,  the  words  'strained  rela- 
tions' stand  in  need  of  definition.  Who  is  to  tell  us  or  the  Irish 
the  precise  hour  at  which  we  should  demand  'harbor  and  other 
facilities".'  Anil  in  the  second  place  -and  this  is  of  far  great er 
importance — what  should  we  do  if  the  Irish  refused  us  access  to 
1  luir  harbors'.'  This  1  hey  would  do  in  all  probability,  since  there 
is  no!  the  slightest  reason  to  believe  that,  having  been  the  spoilt 
child  of  the  Empire  for  many  years,  they  will,  now  or  in  the 
future,  cease  from  the  inveterate  habit  of  ingratitude.  And  if 
Ave  did  make  an  attempt  to  enter  their  harbors,  what  would 
happen  then'.'  We  should  fail  miserably.  As  Lord  Finlay  says, 
'without  control  of  the  adjoining  territory  any  control  of  the  ports 
i.-  useless.  It  is  no  use  to  say  you  control  the  ports.  Suppose  thai 
by  any  misfortune  the  feeling  in  the  South  and  West  wire  as 
hostile  to  us  during  another  war  as  il  was  during  the  last  war. 
then  to  be  safe  you  must  have  control  also  of  the  adjoining  ter- 
ritory. Control  of  the  ports  without  something  of  (hat  kind  is 
merely  illusory,  and  you  hold  merely  al  the  good-will  of  thi 
who  have  control  of  tin-,  land.'  And  Southern  Ireland  will  he 
permitted  to  have  her  own  army,  which  can  be  used  only  against 
Ulster  or  Great  Britain." 

Therefore  the  agreement  "improperly  described  as  between 
Ireland  and  Great  Britain,"  musl  necessarily  endanger  the  British 
Empire,  according  to  this  writer,  who  says  the  English  are  "al- 
ready appreciably  weaker"  when  they  confront  foreign  nations. 
Henceforth  the  English  will  "fight  with  one  arm  tied  behind  our 
back"  and  Consequently  will  "speak  with  less  authority  than 
heretofore  in  the  councils  of  Europe."     H  is  further  stated  that; 

"We  have  surrendered   to  the  bomb  and  tho  revolver,  and 
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there  is  mil  an  enemy  of  ours  in  the  world  who  docs  not  know  it. 
At  borne,  as  abroad,  the  action  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  the 
gang  of  white  slaves  which  surrounds  him  have  done  Greal  Brit- 
ain an  irreparable  injury.  The  craft  of  politics  did  not  stand 
very  high  in  the  public  esteem  before  this  last   act   of  treachery. 

We  had  been  told  by  a  statesman,  whose  long  service  might  have 
justified  a  higher  ideal,  thai  in  politics  there  is  no  such  tiling  as 
principle.  We  had  heard  opportunism  extolled  as  wisdom  and 
virtue  by  demagogs,  who  felt  their   quarter's  check  crackling 

in  their  pockets.      But  never  before  had  we  heard  a  member  of 

the  Cabinet  denouncing  bitterly  his  friends  and  supporters  of 

yesterday  because  they  did  not  undergo  the  convenient  and 
sudden  conversion  which  overcame  the  whole  body  of  ministers 
in  a  single  night.  After  this  the  trade  of  polilics  is  openly  exposed 
for  the  trickery  that  it  is.  Hear  what  Lord  Carson  said:  'The 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  if  you  go  on  like  this,  if  you  have  tnen 
in  high  positions  stating  to-day  that  A  is  white,  and  to-morrow 
arguing  that  it  is  certainly  black,  you  will  destroy  the  confidence 
of  the  democracy  of  this  country  in  its  rulers  and  in  its  institu- 
tions. I  believe  that  is  what  has  happened  in  this  case,  and  it 
will  make  public  life  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  the  country  for  the 
next  twenty  years.' " 

Altlio  the  problem  of  Ulster  became  acute  when  Gladstone 
brought  before  Parliament  his  first  Home  Rule  bill,  the  roots  of 
the  matter  were  much  more  remote  in  the  past,  according  to 
Prof.  IOdward  R.  Turner,  "Ireland  and  England"  (The  Cen- 
tury Company),  for  some  writers  have  seen  in  the  most  ancient 
legend  and  literature  of  Ireland  "dim  evidence  that  in  earliest 
time  there  was  a  difference  between  the  people  of  Ulster  and  the 
other  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  a  difference  marked  even  in  an  age 
of  tribal  disunion."  However,  this  historian,  Professor  of  Euro- 
pean History  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  believes  that  more 
truly  the  division  goes  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  is  "part  of  the  story  of  the  taking  of  the  country 
by  British  invaders."     We  read  then: 

"Down  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation  not  much  more  than  the 
coast  country  was  in  possession  of  the  English;  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  the  island  Avas  altogether  subdued  and 
taken  by  the  foreigner,  and  in  this  last  fatal  period  part  of  the 
work  was  accomplished  by  the  device  of  establishing  plantations, 
the  clearing  of  the  inhabitants  from  some  districts,  and  giving 
the  lands  thus  obtained  to  immigrants  from  over  the  Channel. 
In  the  days  of  James  I  the  confiscated  lands  of  Tyrone  and  Tyr- 
connel  were  used  to  found  the  plantation  of  lister,  to  which  were 
brought  English  and  Scottish  settlers  from  the  border  district 
of  Britain,  men  and  women  hardy,  tenacious,  daring,  and  strong, 
independent  in  character,  dour  in  religious  temperament,  with 
the  sternness  of  the  Protestantism  of  the  north.  From  the  lands 
upon  which  these  newcomers  were  planted  the  natives  were 
largely  removed,  tho  many  were  allowed  to  remain  to  work 
for  the  new  proprietors. 

"After  the  Reformation  and  after  the  complete  conquest  there 
were  in  the  island  two  separate  entities,  almost  two  separate 
nationalities.  One  was  largely  Celtic,  Catholic,  politically  back- 
ward, and  economically  deprest,  ignorant,  poor,  exploited  by 
aliens,  with  hopeless  outlook  and  fierce  hatred  for  the  despoiler. 
The  other  was  Anglo-Saxon  and  Protestant,  Episcopalian,  Pres- 
byterian, and  dissenter,  large  proprietors  or  substantial  artizans 
and  farmers,  under  British  authority  ruling,  or  allied  with  the 
ruling  class,  always  proud,  sometimes  prosperous  and  successful. 

"The  invaders  who  dwelt  in  Ireland,  even  in  this  later  time, 
long  lived  like  a  garrison.  There  were  vicissitudes  and  dreadful 
struggles  before  their  supremacy  was  confirmed.  There  were  the 
days  of  the  Irish  uprising  in  the  time  of  Charles  1,  and  the  other 
days  when  Cromwell  came  with  stern  and  (waited  soldiery  to 
slaughter  garrisons  that  resisted,  and  hunt  the  enemy  through 
endless  flight  in  fens  and  bog,  after  which  there  was  security  for 
the  alien.  There  was  the  time  when  .lames  1 1,  outcast,  came  over 
from  France  to  lead  his  Irish  subjects,  up  in  arms  for  him  and 
themselves.  Then  their  enemies  were  persecuted,  deprived  of 
their  property  and  driven  over  the  sea  for  refuge.  Almost  were 
i he  colonists  submerged  in  the  deluge,  but  stern  bodies  of  men 
held  out  in  Enniskillen.  and  finally  in  Londonderry  far  in  the 
north  through  a  siege  heroic  and  very  memorable  in  the  annals 
of  the  island.  And  there  were  those  other  times,  so  hopeless  for 
the  natives,  when  James  had  fled  from  the  Hoyne.  and  Limerick 
had  surrendered,  and  the  Irish  cause  was  finally  lost,  when 
spirited  Irishmen  wenl  to  serve  abroad,  and  Ireland  was  left 
prostrate  to  the  invader.  Those  days  were  long  past,  but  memory 
of  the  fears  and  strife  in  which  men  had  faced  each  other  had  left 
a  lasting  keritago  of  fear  and  ill-will  between  thu  two  parts  of 


Ireland.  All  through  the  eighteenth  century  the  Protestant 
minority,  living  to  a  considerable  extent  in  I  Ister,  retained  its 
supremacy,  and  even  preserved  some  industrial  and  commercial 
prosperity,  tho  this  was  largely  destroyed  even  for  Ulster  by 
the  mercantile  policy  of  Greal  Britain." 

All  through  this  time.  Professor  Turner  goes  on  to  say,  the 
native  Irish,  the  '"large  majority  of  the  people"  remained  like 
serfs  beneath  their  Landlords,  "in  extremes!  depression,  bul 
"clinging  with  ever  more  passionate  devotion  to  their  Roman 
Catholic  faith."  The  change  in  the  spirit  of  ride  and  the  conduct 
of  affairs  in  the  nineteenth  century  made  better  the  condition  of 
both  parties,  and  this  historian  proceeds: 

"After  the  removal  of  economic  restrictions,  Ulster  went  for- 
ward in  manufactures  and  commerce,  in  the  building,  of  ships  and 
especially  the  weav- 
ing of  linen.  Mean- 
while the  Celtic  in- 
habitants obtained  re- 
ligious and  political 
equality,  and  at  last 
assistance  from  the 
state  for  getting  again 
the  land  once  lost  by 
their  fathers.  But  in 
the  long  course  of 
these  things,  in  the 
dominance  of  one  and 
the  abasement  of  the 
other,  often  in  times 
of  common  suffering, 
and  now  in  the  bet  ter 
time  of  the  present, 
the  difference  between 
the  two  bodies  of 
people  in  Ireland  re- 
mained very  striking. 
There  were  occasions 
when  Protestants  and 
Catholics  had  acted 
together;  there  were 
many  times  when  the 
inhabitants  of  the 
north  had  been  fore- 
most in  desiring 
greater  freedom  for 
Ireland  from  England. 
Yet  essentially  t  hey 
continuedapart.  After 
the  industrial  revolu- 
tion developed  around 
Belfast  in  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  part  of  Ulster 
was  drawn  ever  to 
closer  union  with 
Britain.  And  when 
in  the  latter  part  of 
the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury comparative  free- 
dom, better  living,  and  the  rising  spirit  of  nationality  made 
so  many  Irishmen  desire  some  undoing  of  the  Act  of  Union. 
and  the  giving  them  a  government  of  their  own,  it  could 
clearly  be  seen  that  there  were  in  the  narrow  compass  of 
the  island  two  groups  in  respect  of  religion,  industrial  or- 
ganization, and  political  outlook,  which  some  statesmen 
thought  were  not  essentially  different,  but  which  mam  more 
saw  to  be  far  more  sundered  than  were  the  populations  to 
the  north  and  the  south  of  the  Potomac  before  1861,  and  in  spirit 
sometimes  \  irtually  as  diverse  as  the  inhabitants  of  ( iermany  and 
France.  So.  while  on  the  one  hand  it  was  most  proper  for  the 
Celtic  majority  to  cherish  earnest  desire  for  as  complete  establish- 
ment of  their  nationality  as  world  affairs  would  permit,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  from  the  other  point  of  view,  men  believed 
almost  everything  that  nationalism  and  prudence  could  urge  to 
make  the  Protestant  industrial  communities  in  Ulster  cling  to  the 
Union  which  bound  them  to  their  brethren  in  Great  Britain. 

"Considerations  of  religion  came  first.  Such  feeling  may  have 
died  out  in  most  places,  but  in  Ireland  much  of  the  religious 
intolerance  and  distrust  of  the  seventeenth  century  Lingered  as 
fiercely  as  in  the  days  when  the  Rev.  George  Walker  Led  the 
citizens  of  Londonderry  on  through  their  memorable  defei  - 
Nothing  could  convince  a  great  many  that  Home  Rule  did  not 
mean  'Romo  Rule,'  as  they  said.'' 


Copyrighted  by  Harris  and  Ewine. 

SECOND    PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
"IRISH   REPUBLIC." 

Eamon  de  Valera,  now  leader  of  the  Re- 
publican opposition  in  the  South  of  Ireland, 
who  is  described  in  the  New  York  World 
as  "kindly  and  considerate,  hut  his  general 
mood  Ls  one  of  rather  austere  and  un- 
smiling gravity." 
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THE   HIMALAYAS   SEEN    FROM   THE    YALE   OP   KASHMIR. 


INDIA,  SEETHING  WITH  UNREST 


EXPLOITED  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago 
by  merchant  venturers  of  London  as  a  source  of 
fabulous  revenue  and  developed,  if  we  believe  Macaulay, 
by  what  may  be  euphemistically  termed  a  get-rich-quiek  com- 
pany, India  to-day  is  on  the  high  road  to  swaraj  (self-rule),  tho 
whether  that  self-rule  is  to  be  of  a  nation  within  the  British 
Commonwealth  or  of  one  independent  of  all  ties  with  the  British 
crown  depends,  we  arc  told, < on  how  British  statesmanship  meets 
India's  present  unrest.  For,  in  spite  of  the  fael  that  greatly 
increased  autonomous  powers  were  recently  given  her  and  thai 
she  was  represented  in  the  Imperial  ( Conference  and  is  a  member 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  India  is  seething  with  the  yeast  of 
rebellion.  Hindu  and  Mohammedan,  once  held  to  be  irrecon- 
cilable foes,  have  joined  forces  under  the  leadership  of  Mohandas 
K.  Gandhi  and  the  Ali  brothers  in  a  movement  for  absolute 
independence,  and  the  structure  of  the  British  Empire  is  threat- 
ened at  one  of  its  vital  supports.  "Since  the  mutiny,"  wrote  Sir 
Michael  O'Dwyer  in  the  London  Fortnightly  some  months  ago, 
"the  position  of  our  ( iovennneiit  amis  never  so  weak,  its  credit 
never  so  low.  .  .  .  Our  margin  of  safety  in  India  was  never  very 
large,  and  in  these  days  of  world-wide  anxiety  and  peril  it  has 
been  reduced  almost  to  a  vanishing-point."  Gandhi,  who  has 
said  that  the  Sermon  on  the  .Mount  is  for  him  an  actual  revela- 
tion and  a  living  creed,  organized  what  lie  termed  "passive 
nsisiance"  againsl  the  Government,  which  an  Indian  cor- 
responded of  the  London  Daily  Chronicle  declares  would  be 
better  described  by  the  homelier  word  rebellion.  The  movement 
has  developed  into  mass  civil  disobedience  which  has  not  hesi- 
tated at  bloodshed,  and  into  hartals  <  boycotts)  in  certain  sections 
against  the  Prince  of  Wales  during  his  tour  of  the  country.  Tho 
Gandhi  has  done  penance  by  fasting  in  an  effort  to  lead  his 
followers  Lack  to  the  original  program,  the  authorities  are  openly 
flouted  with  armed  insurrection.  Swadeshi  (support  of  home 
industries;  has  resolved  itself  into  burning  English  importations. 
The  Ali  brothers  are  head  and  front  of  the  Khilaphat  organiza- 
tion, a  Mohammedan  movement  which  seeks  the  restoration 
of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  to  his  former  temporal  power  and 
religious  sovereignty  over  the  Mohammedans  of  the  world. 
In  addition  to  this  program,  the  Mohammedans  of  India,  have 
determined,  as  told  in  these  pages,  to  change  India  into  an 
independent  Moslem  state.  India,  then,  looms  large  in  the 
important  affairs  of  the  day,  with  two  civilizations  clashing, 
and  Asia1    r<  jurgenl  tide  moving  to  the  flood. 


India  is  the  land  of  extremes.  Most  of  the  population  is 
illiterate,  yet  one  of  her  poets,  Rabindranath  Tagore,  has  won 
the  Nobel  prize  for  literature,  and  Sir  Jagadis  Chandra  Bose  is 
famous  for  his  discoveries  in  science.  It  is  the  home  of  the 
philosopher  and  the  fakir,  of  the  mystic  and  the  juggler,  of  the 
most  rigid  caste  system  in  the  world.  Here  are  private  hoards 
of  jewels  and  precious  stones  which  would  shame  a  European 
royal  treasury;  but  70,000,000  of  the  people  are  said  to  be  pe- 
rennially hungry.  This  great  peninsula,  we  are  told,  produces' 
to-day  two-fifths  of  the  world's  total  supply  of  cane  sugar; 
one-third  of  its  total  tea,  tobacco,  rice  and  cattle;  one-fifth 
of  its  cotton:  and  one-tenth  of  its  wheat.  It  contains  one- 
fifteenth  of  the  world's  total  railroad  mileage.  Such  is  the 
country  whose  recorded  history  dates  back,  according  to  ortho- 
dox Hindu  opinion,  more  than  3,000  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  the  country  which  has  been  a  coveted  prize  since  the  first 
Aryans,  ancestors  of  the  Hindus,  staked  out  their  claim  here 
some  thousands  of  years  ago.  Six  times  it  has  been  overrun 
by  the  Mohammedans.  Alexander  swept  through  it  with  his 
legions  before  he  sighed  for  more  worlds  to  conquer.  It  has 
been  fought  for  by  the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  the  French  and 
the  British,  and  at  last  young  Clive,  a  clerk  turned  soldier, 
won  it  for  the  British. 

Out  of  the  millions  in  India  who,  directly  or  indirectly,  now 
are  under  British  rule,  more  than  half,  according  to  various 
histories,  may  claim  descent,  from  those  Aryan  conquerors  who, 
Long  before  Hellas  defied  the  Persian,  were  pushing  the  earlier 
races  of  Hindustan  back  into  the  forests  and  sheltering  hills, 
where  their  descendants  may  still  be  found.  The  history  of 
that  old  civilization  is  written  in  the  sacred  writings  of  Sanskrit- 
speaking  Hindus,  and  in  poems  which  as  vividly  portray  the 
social  life  of  prehistoric  India,  as  Homer  portrayed  that  of  early 
Greece.  In  1025-26  the  country  was  conquered  by  Sultan  Mah- 
mud  of  Ohazni,  first,  of  the  Mohammedan  invaders,  and  the 
Punjabi  except  for  a  brief  period,  has  been  a  Mohammedan 
province  ever  since.  Tamerlane,  first  of  the  Great  Moguls, 
overran  India  in  1398,  and  his  descendant,  Baber,  reconquered 
I  he  land  in  L526,  and  founded  the  Mogul  Empire,  which,  with 
varying  fortunes,  lasted  until  1857,  the  year  before  Queen 
Victoria  was  proclaimed  Empress  of  India.  In  later  years 
came  the  white  man.  Vasco  da  (lama,  a  Portuguese  discoverer, 
landed  at  Calicut  in  1498,  and  for  a  hundred  years  the  Portuguese 
enjoyed  a,  monopoly  of  India's  trade.  The  British  followed 
when  the  English  East  India  Company  was  founded  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  two  years  later  other  rivals  appeared  in  the  form 
of  the  Dutch  East,  India,  Company.  Trade  wars  resulted  in  the 
ousting  of  the  Portuguese  by  the  British  in  the  Battle  of  Swallev 
in  1612  Hi"'  year  in  which  British  ascendency  began.  Kor  years 
the  British  at  Port  St.  George  and  (lie  French  at  Pondichcrry 
traded  side  by  side  without  active  rivalry  or  territorial  assump- 
tion;  but,   the!  wars  in  Europe  led    to  clashes  in  far    India,,  and 

Dupleix,  the  French  commander  at  Pondidherry,  was  fired  with 
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Cantilever  Stores 


C^TO 


IS  N 
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Pearl  Si . 
Ave. 


Av. 


<  nt  this  out  for  reference 

\kiDii      i  i  '  trpheum  Arcade 
Albans      I  lewel  i  'a  Sil'<  shop. 

Mtoona-      Bendheim  's    1302 
Asburv  Park      Besi  Shoe  Co. 

Vsheville     Anthony  Bros. 
Atlanta— Carlton  slim   &  Clo.  Co. 

\uhuni  K-  Geneva.  N.  V.      Dusenbur    I  • 
Austin     Carl  II.  Mueller 
Baltimore—  32s  No.  Charles  St. 
Battle  Creek    -Bahlman's  Bootery 
Bay  City— D.  Bendall  Co. 
Birmingham   -210  North  10th  St. 

Bos'on     -Jordan   Marsh  Co. 

Bridgeport — W.  K.  Mollan 

Brooklyn — .|  1  1  Fulton  St. 

Buffalo — 630  Main  St. 

Burlington,  Vi.     Lewis  &  Blancliard 

Bui  te      Ilubeit   Shoe  Co. 

Cedar  Rapids— The  Killian  Co. 

Charleston— J.   F.   Condon  &•   Sons 

Charlotte — 221  Piedmonl  Bldg. 

,,,  •         I—  (o  E.  Randolph  St.  (Room  502) 

t  meago^ —      0  Sheridan   Rd.  (Room  211) 

Cincinnati— The  McAlpin  Co. 

Cleveland-   Graner-Powers,  1271  Euclid 

Columbia.  S.  C.  —  Watson  Shoe  Co. 

Columbus.  Miss. — Simon LoebS  Bro. 

Columbus.   ().-     The    Union 

Dallas — Leon   Kahn  Shoe  Co. 

Davenport— -R.  M.  Neustadt  ft  Sons 

Dayton — The   Rike-K under  Co. 

Denver — 224  Foster  Bldg. 

Des  Moines — W.  L.  White  Shoe  Co. 

Detroit — T.  J.   lackson,  41    E.  Adam 

E.  Liverpool — G.  Bendheini 

Easton  —  H.  Mayer,  .127  Northampton  St. 

Elizabeth — Gigl  e,  1053  Elizabeth  Ave. 

Elmira—  C.  W.  O'Shea 

El  Paso — Popular  Dry  Goods  Co. 

Erie — Weschler  Co..  010  State  St. 

Evanston — North  Shore  Bootery 

Fall  River—  D.  F.  Sullivan 

Fitchburg — W.  C.  Goodwin.  342  Main  St. 

Fort  Dodgi — Schill  &  Habenichl 

Galveston-    Fellman's 

Grand  Rapids — Herpolsheimer  Co. 

Hagerstown — Bikle's  Shoe  Shop 

Harrisburg — Omer's.  24  No.  3rd  St. 

Hartford— 86  Pratt  St. 

Holvoke — Thos.  S.  Childs,  Inc. 

Hot  Springs.  Ark.- — Rosenthal's 

Houston — Clayton's,  803  Main  St. 

Huntington.  W.  Va. — McManhon-Diehl 

Indianapolis — L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co. 

Jackson,  Mich. — Palmer  Co. 

Jacksonville — Golden's  Bootery 

Jamestown— J.  W.  &  A.  L.  Johnson 

Jersey  City — Bennett's,  411  Central  Ave. 

Johnstown,  Pa. — Zang's 

Kansas  City,  Kan. — Nelson  Shoe  Co 

Kansas  Citv.  Mo. — 300  Alt  man  Bldg 

Kingston— E.  T.  Stelle  &  Son 

Knoxville — Spence  Shoe  Co. 

Lancaster,  Pa. — Krey's,  3  E.  King  St. 

Lansing — F.  N.  Arbaugh  Co. 

Lawrence,  Mass. — G.  H.  Woodman 

Lexington,  Ky. — Denton.  Ross.  Todd  Co. 

Lincoln — Mayer  Bros.  Co. 

Little  Rock — Poe  Shoe  Co..  302  Main  St. 

Los  Angeles — 505  New  Pant  ages  Bldg. 

Louisville — Boston  Shoe  Co. 

Lowell — The  Bon  Marche 

Macon — The  Dannenberg  Co. 

Mason  City — Woodruff  Shoe  Co. 

McKeesport — Wm.  F.  Sullivan 

Meridian — Winner,  Klein  &  Co. 

Milwaukee — Brouwcr  Shoe  Co. 

Minneapolis — 21  Eighth  St.,  South 

Mobile — Level  Best  Shoe  Store 

Montgomery — Campbell  Shoe  Co. 

Morristown — G.  W.  Melick 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. — A.  J.  Rice  &  Co. 

Muncie — Miller's,  311  So.  Walnut  St. 

Nashville — J.  A.  Meadors  &  Sons 

Newark — 897  Broad  St.  (opp.  City  Hall) 

New  Britain — Sloan  Bros. 

New  Haven  — 153  Court  St.  (2nd  floor) 

New  Rochelle — Ware's 

New  Orleans — log  Baronne  St.  (Room  2001 

New  York — 22  West  39th  St. 

Norfolk — Ames  &  Brownley 

Oakland — 20s  Henshaw  Bldg. 

Omaha — 1708  Howard  St. 

Passaic — Kroll's,  37  Lexington  Ave. 

Pawtucket — Evans  &  Young 

Peoria — Lehman  Bldg.  (Room  203) 

Philadelphia — 1300  Walnut  St. 

Pittsburgh — The  Rosenbaum  Co. 

Pittsfield — Fahey's,  234  North  St. 

Plainrteld — M.  C.  Van  Arsdale 

Portland,  Me. — Palmer  Shoe  Co, 

Portland.  Ore. — 353  Alder  St. 

Poughkeepsie — Louis  Schonbcrger 

Providence — The  Boston  Store 

Reading — Sig.  S.  Schwcrincr 

Richmond,  Va. — Seymour  Syclc 

Rochester — 148  East  Ave. 

Rock  Island — Boston  Shoe  Co. 

Saginaw — Goeschel-Brater  Co, 

St.  Louis  —  siii  Arcade  Bldg..  opp 

St.  Paul-  -Fifth  &  Cedar  Sts. 

Salt  Lake  City — Walker  Bros.  Co. 

San  Antonio — Guarantee  shoe  Co, 

San  Diego — The  Marston  Co. 

San  Francisco— Phelan  Bldg..  Arcade 

San  Jose — Hoff  &  Kayser 

Santa  Barbara — Smith's  Bootery 

Savannah — Globe  Shoe  Co. 

Schenectady — Patton  &  Hall 

SeattU — Baxter  8c  Baxter 

Shreveport — Phelps  Shoe  Co. 

Sioux  (  ity — The  Pelletier  Co. 

Sioux  Falls — The  Bee  Hive 

South  Bend — Ellsworth  Store 

Spokane — The  Crescent 

Springfield,  111. — A.  W.  Klahoh 

Springfield,  Mass. — Forbes  &  Wallace 

Stamford — L    Spelkc  ,V  Son 

Stockton — Dunne's  Shoe  Store.  330  E.  Main 

Syracusi — 136  S.  S.ilin.i  St. 

Tacoma — 803  Fidelity  Bldg. 

Terre  Hauu — Otto  C.  Ilornung 

Toledo — LaSalle  ,Sc  Koch  Co. 

Trenton — H.  M.  Voorhccs  &  Bro. 

Tulsa — Lyons'  Shoe  Store 

\\  aco — Davis-Smith  Booteric 

Walla  Walla— Gardner  &  Co 

Waltham — Rufus  Warren  8:  Sons 

Washington — 13 19  V.  St. 

Waterburj — Reid  &  Hughes  Co. 

Wheeling — Geo.  R.  Taylor  Co. 

Wilkesbarre — M.  F.  Murray 
Winston-Salem — W.  C.  Wright  &  Co. 
Worcester — J.  C.  Maclnnes  Co. 
Yakima — Kohls  Shoe  Co. 
Yonkers — Louis  Klein,  22  Main  St, 
York— The  Bon  Ton 
Youngstown — B.  McManus  Co. 
Zancsvillc — J.  B.  Hunter  Co. 


^flexible  shoe  for  jour  flexible  foot 


P.  o. 


Agencies  in  237  other  cities. 


Nature,  in  her  wisdom,  designed 
your  foot  arch  to  flex  when  you 
walk.  Why  restrain  it  in  shoes  that 
are  rigid  and  without  natural  lines? 
"The  foot  is  like  a  cantilever  spring," 
wrote  a  noted  doctor.  "The  Canti- 
lever is  the  most  comfortable  shoe 
I  have  ever  worn,"  said  a  trained 
nurse;  and  another  woman  said,  "In 
Cantilever  Shoes  I  feel  as  though  I 
were  flying." 

It  is  because  of  the  flexible  shank  and 
natural  lines  of  the  Cantilever  Shoe 
that  you  will  derive  such  comfort 
from  it.  And  because  of  its  grace- 
ful appearance  and  its  harmony  with 
this  Spring's  shoe  styles  you  will  see  it 
worn  wherever  daytime  costumes  are 
worn.  Fine  workmanship,  splendid 
materials  and  reasonable  prices  add 
to  make  the  Cantilever  desirable. 

The  graceful  carriage  and  youthful 
walk  of  the  Cantilever  Woman  are 
often  admired.  Her  feet  are 
free.  She  walks  naturally, 
with  a  minimum  of  effort. 
Flexing  with  every  step, 
Cantilever  Shoes  make  her 
feel  as  though  she  wore  the 
wings  of  Mercury. 


Though  you  may  not  be 
conscious  of  it,  there  are 
few  things  that  spoil  a  good 


disposition  quicker  than  shoes  that 
nag  you.  Nerve  strain,  leading  to 
backache,  headache  and  even  to 
pains  like  those  of  rheumatism,  may 
be  caused  by  high  heels  and  by- 
shoes  that  bind  and  restrict  the  feet. 
Many  writers  on  health  and  beauty 
subjects  are  now  pointing  out  the 
importance  of  a  woman's  shoe  in 
respect  to  her  health,  happiness  and 
personal  attractiveness. 

You  were  given  two  marvelously 
constructed  feet.  At  the  nearest 
Cantilever  Store,  try  on  a  pair  ot 
shoes  suited  to  their  needs.  Keep 
your  feet  well  and  spare  yourself  the 
misery  that  has  come  to  so  many 
women.  If  wrongly  designed  shoes 
have  already  begun  to  injure  your 
feet,  a  change  to  Cantilevers  will 
help  them.  Weakened  arches  will 
be  strengthened  by  proper  exercise; 
your  improved  circulation  will  make 
you  feel  better  and  look  better. 


If  none  of  the  listed 
dealers  is  near  you,  write 
the  manufacturers,  Morse 
6*.  Burt  Co.,  1  Carlton 
Avenue,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y., 
for  a  nearby  dealer's  addreo 
and  for  the  Cantilever 
Booklet  which  tells  some 
things  you  will  be  glad  to 
know  about  your  feet. 


C/t\D 


Cantilever 
^Shoe 


Endorsed  by  Women's  Colleges,  Women's  Clubs.  Public  Health  Author.  Osteopaths' 

Directors   of   Physical    Education,    Editors,  Stage    Celebrities   and   prominent   »«wn    everywhere. 
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the  ambition  to  found  here  a  French  empire.  But  he  was  not 
supported  by  his  government,  and  in  1760  he  was  defeated  by 
Clive.  A  year  later  Colonel  Sir  Eyre  Coote  won  the  decisive 
victory  at  Wandewash,  and  the  French  power  was  ended. 

Following  the  great  tragedy  of  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  in 
which  123  persons  perished,  Suraj-ud-Dowlah,  last  of  the 
Moguls,  was  conquered  in  the  battle  of  Plassey,  June  13,  1757, 
a  date  generally  adopted  as  marking  the  beginning  of  the 
British  Empire  in  the  East.  Warren  Hastings  secured  the 
British  footing  and  gave  the  country  its  first  civil  administration. 

The  modern  history  of  India  begins  with  Governor-General 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  who,  are  we  told,  introduced  humane 
and  civilizing  influences.  According  to  the  inscription  on  his 
statue  at  Calcutta  from  the  pen  of  Macaulay,  "He  abolished 
cruel  rites;  he  effaced  humilia- 
ting distinctions;  he  gave  lib- 
erty to  the  expression  of  public 
opinion;  his  constant  study  it 
was  to  elevate  the  intellectual 
and  moral  character  of  the  na- 
tions committed  to  his  charge." 
The  chief  of  the  customs  pro- 
hibited by  Lord  Bentinck  were 
suttee,  the  burning  alive  of  a 
widow  along  with  her  husband's 
body;  thagi,  the  strangling  and 
robbery  of  travelers;  female 
infanticide  and  human  sacri- 
fice. It  was  decided,  too,  that 
no  native  of  India  should  suffer 
in  any  way  because  of  his 
religious  opinions,  but  that  all 
should  be  absolutely  equal  be- 
fore the  law.  The  mutiny  of 
1857  sealed  the  fate  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  a 
year  later  the  government  of 
the  country  passed  to  the 
British  Crown.  Twenty  years 
later,  through  the  diplomatic 
genius  of  Disraeli,  Queon  Vic- 
toria was  proclaimed  Ernpn  ;ss 
of  India. 

The  empire  now  ruled  by  the 
Viceroy  of  India,  Earl  Read- 
ing, includes  not  only  the  great 
Indian  peninsula  stretching 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Him- 
alayas, from  the  valley  of  the 
Indus  to  that  of  the  Brahma<- 
putra,  but  also  the  broad  re- 
gions watered  bythe  Irrawaddy  and  theSalween.  This  vast  area  of 
nearly  1 ,700. 000  square  miles,  a  subcontinent  in  itself,  exceeds 
that  of  all  Europe  outside  of  Russia;. and  possesses  a  population 
of  approximately  300  million  people  of  diverse  breeds,  tongues 
and  creeds,  which  is  the  next  largest  population  to  that  of  China. 
From  the  northernmost  corner  of  the  Punjab  to  Cape  Cormorin 
in  the  south  its  greatest  length  is  about  1,830  miles,  while  its 
bread'!,  eastward  from  Karachi,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Indus, 
to  the  easternmost  point  of  Burma,  is  even  greater.  The  whole 
length  of  the  coast-line  from  Karachi  to  the  southernmost 
point  of  Tennaserim  is  reckoned  at  nearly  4,000  miles,  while 
Ihe  extent  of  land  frontier  is  a  thousand  miles  longer. 

According  to  the  census  of  1911,  writes  L.  J.  Trotter  in  his 
"History  of  India"  (Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
Knowledge),  British  India,  as  apart  from  the  tributary  native 
states,  contained  an  aggregate  population  of  nearly  250  million 
souls,  of  whom  about  two-thirds  five  by  husbandry  alone.  To 
this  may  lie  added  probably  70  millions  in  all  for  the  Native 
States.  The  70  millions  in  the  Native  States  are  ruled  by  some 
200  chiefs  and  princes,  great  and  small,  whose  joint  possessions 
cover  an  area  of  more  than  half  a  million  square  miles  from 
Kashmir  to  Travancore.  Of  the  whole  Indian  population 
about  217  millions  are  Hindus  by  religion,  and  several  millions 
more  are  probably  Hindus  by  race.  The  Mohammedans  of  all 
race-.  Aryan.  Semitic  and  Mongol,  may  be  reckoned,  we  are 
told,  at  66  millions,  most  of  whom  profess  the  Sunni  or  Turkish 
form  of  Islamism.  The  aboriginal  or  prehistoric  races,  scattered 
everywhere  among  the  hills  and  forests,  are  supposed  to  number 
about  10  millions.  The  Jains,  an  offshoot  from  Buddhism, 
number  1,248,000.  The  Parsis.  descendants  of  Persian  fire- 
worshipers,  are  a  few  in  number,  but  fill  a  front  place  in  the 
commercial  life  of  Western  India.  Christians  of  all  sects  and 
races  may  be  set  down  at  nearly  four  millions.  The  languages 
and  dialects  used  by  all  these  peoples  number  130,  and  exceed 
in  variety  those  of  all  Europe. 

Agriculture  i-   India's  chief  support,  and  the  preponderance 


of  agriculture  without  any  offset  of  industry  to  give  the  country 
greater  purchasing  power,  is  given  as  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
for  the  famines  which,  following  failing  harvests  in  time  of 
drought,  have  so  often  stricken  the  land.  In  1900  it  was  said 
that  "there  are  70  million  continually  hungry  people  in  British 
India  at  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century."  The  population, 
writes  Fred  B.  Fisher  in  "India's  Silent  Revolution"  (Mac- 
millan),  had  no  reserve  on  which  to  fall  back  when  the  crops 
failed.  However,  the  British  Government  "has  administered 
famine  relief  on  a  colossal  scale  by  providing  work  in  building 
roads  and  digging  canals.  In  July,  1900,  relief  was  given 
daily  to  six  and  one-half  million  persons.  That  there  has  been 
no  general  famine  since  1900  gives  hope  that  the  experts  are 
finding  out  how  to  check  them."     Furthermore, 

"India's  poverty  and  her 
ill-adjusted  economic  organi- 
zation should  not  necessarily 
be  interpreted  as  an  indict- 
ment of  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  India.  Some  elements 
of  the  situation  could  have 
been  avoided  by  a  more  liberal 
and  more  generous  statesman- 
ship. It  is  scarcely  fair,  how- 
ever, to  demand  of  British 
statesmen  of  the  18th  and 
19th  centuries  a  perfection  still 
far  beyond  our  20th  century 
grasp.  The  modern  social 
consciousness  will  produce  new 
economic  policies.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  slate,  the  British 
administrators  of  India  have 
splendid  achievements  to  their 
credit.  They  have  built  30,000 
miles  of  railroad.  They  have 
put  nearly  17  million  acres  of 
land  under  irrigation.  They 
have  given  India  the  beginning 
of  an  educational  system.  They 
have  made  headway  against 
India's  two  most  colossal  and 
overwhelming  problems,  fam- 
ine and  plague.  Gradually 
they  are  introducing  all  the 
complex  and  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery of  modern  life — cold 
storage  transport  of  food  and 
fruit,  grain  elevators,  scien- 
tific methods  of  agriculture, 
modern  sanitation  in  the  cities, 
cooperative  banks  and  credit  societies.  Trade  conditions  since 
the  war  are  hopeful.  Her  total  export  trade  for  1915-16  was 
$775,000,000,  an  advance  of  21  per  cent,  over  the  previous 
year,  while  the  gap  between  her  exports  and  imports  amounted 
to  $295,000,000  as  compared  with  $200,000,000  for  the  previous 
year.  Mostly  subtly  pervasive  of  all,  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing in  the  cities  is  rising.  Indians  in  industry  are  spending 
more  money  on  themselves.  They  are  wearing  more  clothes 
and  of  better  quality.  They  are  putting  on  shoes,  and  carry- 
ing umbrellas  to  protect  them  against  the  burning  Indian  sun." 

But  in  rural  India,  where  97  per  cent,  of  the  population  live, 
mud  walls  a  foot  thick,  grass-thatched  roof  and  dirt  floor  form 
the  home  of  the  people.  In  the  south,  says  the  writer,  the  tiny 
huts  nestle  in  luxuriant  exotic  greenness,  and  dense  palm  groves 
shadow  the  wet  rice  fields.  Farther  north,  on  the  scorched 
plains  of  the  Punjab,  the  sun-baked  mud  cabins  stand  out  stark 
and  brown  in  desolate  fields.  There  are  no  attempts  at  decora- 
tion in  ordinary  village  homes;  no  rugs,  embroideries,  pictures; 
most  Indians  being  too  poor.  The  well-to-do  ryot  (husband- 
man), the  zamindar  (landowner),  each  is  distinguished  by  his 
brass  bowls  and  cooking  utensils,  instead  of  earthenware,  and  by 
the  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  bracelets,  anklets,  and  nose 
rings  of  his  women-folk.  Among  the  very  poor  of  the  lower 
castes  and  outcastes  it  is  customary  to  share  this  one  room  with 
whatever  cattle,  goats,  and  chickens  the  family  are  lucky  enough 
to  own. 

Important  as  representing  one  of  the  oldest  civilizations 
recorded  in  history,  India  bears  title  to  respect  also  as  the 
Motherland  of  religion.  It  gave  birth  to  the  greatest  ethnic 
religion  the  world  has  seen — Hinduism,  and  it  is  also  the  birth- 
place of  one  of  the  t  hree  great  missionary  religions  of  the  world- 
Buddhism.  These  two  religions,  says  Dr.  John  P.  .Jones,  in 
"India,,  Its  bile  and  Thought"  (  Macmillan)  "count  among  their 
followers  more  than  a  third  of  the  human  race,  arid  are,  in  some 
respects,  as  vigorous  now  as  at  any  time  in  their  history.  It  is 
the  foster-mother  of   Mohammedanism  and  counts  among  he* 
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IF  THE  MUSIC   FAILS. 

— Kuhn  in  the  Indianapolis  News. 
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Copy  neb  ted  by  Ewing  Gallowaj     New  York. 

THE   ANCIENT    WORKS   OF  THE    PHARAOHS   OUTDONE:     THE   ASSUAN    DAM 
"The  pyramids  arc  not  as  monumental  as  the  Suez  Canal,  nor  are  the  ruins  of  Luxor  as  impressive  as  the  realities  of  Assuan." 


officials  went  on  strike,  flocked  to  hear  propagandist  orators, 
followed  coffins  of  rioters  wit h  Lamentations,  and  shouted  "  Down 
with  the  English!"  Such  a  break  with  social  custom  regarding 
seclusion  of  women,  according  to  Chirol,  reveals  a  new  and  very 
potent  ferment  which  is  likely  to  affect  social  life  more  deeply 
than  political  life.  He  remarks  thai  polygamy  in  Egypl  is  rare 
and  that  the  influence  of  women  from  behind  the  sheltered  walls 
of  the  harem  is  apt  to  be  often  underrated.  Moreover,  among 
the  better  classes  many  give  their  daughters  a  semi-European 
education,  and  the  influence  of  the  feminist  ferment  in  the  Con- 
stantinople revolution  of  I'.tos  tended  to  dispel  unquestioning 
reverence  for  old  traditions.  Of  course  the  fellaheen  women- 
kind,  young  and  old,  habitually  go  out  and  share  work  in  the 
fields,  often  trailing  heavily  burdened  behind  a  husband  riding 
at  ease  on  a  donkey.  During  recent  more  prosperous  days, 
however,  no  small  Dumber  of  wi\  es  in  villages  became  tin-  lenders 
of  money  to  their  husbands,  in  considerable  quantities.  "The 
profits  at  least  remain  in  the  family  instead  of  going  into  the 
pockets  of  Greek  and  Coptic  usurers,  and  the  woman's  hold 
upon  her  husband  is  substantially  strengthened  —a  very  impor- 
tant consideration  in  a  country  where,  according  to  Mohamme- 
dan custom,  he  can  divorce  her  by  a  mere  word."  Illiteracy 
among  women  of  Egypl  is  still  appalling,  we  are  told.  Not  one 
per  cent,  yet  know  h.OW  to  read  or  write.  Hut  the  movement 
in  favor  of  female  education  has  begun  to  spread  down  to  the 
humbler  classes,  and  the  old  prejudice  against  it  is  dying  out. 
During  forty  years  of  the  British  occupation  the  population 
has  grown  from  six  and  a  half  millions  to  about  thirteen  millions, 
in  spite  of  epidemics,  grossly  unsanitary  condil  ion-,  and  an  infant 
mortality  of  one-third  of  the  children  horn.  Latest  census 
figures,  l'.tlT.  are:  11,658,148  .Moslems:  854,773  Orthodox;  59,- 
581  -lews.  Christian-:  17,481  Protestants;  107,687  Roman 
( latholics;  14.41(1  other  ( Jhristians;  8,827  others.  Thus  Moslems 
form  almosl  9]  '  _<  percent,  of  the  population;  Christians  a  little 
more  than  8  per  cent.;  Jews  1.7  per  cent.  Besides  the  two  big 
cities,  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  and  Port  Said  of  the  '.)<),()()<)  class. 
there  are  only  fifteen  cities  of  over  20,000.  Hut  within  the  area 
of  cultivable  land  the  density  of  population  is  reported  to  reach 
939  persons  to  the  square  mile,  compared  to  589  persons  in  pre- 
war Belgium,  the  mosl  densely  populated  country  in  Europe. 
This  is  the  land  of  the  fellaheen,  of  whom  a  Sultan  of  Egypt  said: 
"Remember  that  we  have  three  great  as-ets.  the  Nile,  the 
Egyptian  sun,  and  above  all  the  peasants  who  till  our  fertile 
-oil.  You  will  noi  find  a  race  of  men  more  accessible  to  progress, 
better  tempered  or  harder  working."  These  natives  comprise 
nine-tenths  of  the  Egyptian  population,  producers  of  Egypt's 
wealth  almost  entirely  derived  from  agriculture.  They  farm 
-mall  holding-  a-  intensively  and  successfully  as  the  Chinese; 
there  are  aboul  a  million  and  a  half  -mall  proprietors  of  holdings 
under  ten  acres.  |,nt  larger  holdings  of  foreigners  and  rack- 
renting  by  a  wealthy  absentee  land-owning  class  breed  troubles, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  native  popula- 
tion  own   any  land    whatsoever.      Age-long  abu86S  of  the  corvee 

or  forced  labor,  cruelties  and  unlimited  exaction  by  the  Ottoman 
itherer,  have  been  done  away  with  under  British  Occupa- 


tion. 'The  fellah  has,  on  the  whole,  prospered  exceedingly," 
says  Chirol,  "hut  prosperity  has  only  very  superficially  affected 
his  outlook  on  life."  He  remains  abyssmally  ignorant,  with  no 
interests  outside  his  village,  and  the  price  of  land  and  its  produce. 

Unvarnished  details  of  present-day  conditions  reported  by 
the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  quoted  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article  ("Trading  with  Egypt,"  Clarke,  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa)  we  find  interesting.  To  brief 
a  few: 

Fellaheen  houses  are  not  of  paramount  importance,  owing  to 
climate  mostly  four  low  walls  formed  of  crude  bricks  and  Nile 
mud,  roof  thatched  with  durra  straw,  the  interior  furnished 
chiefly  with  a  few  mats,  baskets  made  of  matting,  a  copper 
kettle,  and  a  few  earthenware  and  wooden  dishes.  The  fella- 
heen diet  is  of  maize,  wheat  or  sorghum  Hour  bread,  broad  beans, 
onion  sauces  with  vegetable  oils,  herbs,  milk  of  sheep,  goats  or 
buffaloes,  fruit  and  vegetables,  fish  or  meat  only  during  the 
three-day  yearly  feast  of  Biram.  When  not  working  in  fields, 
fellaheen  clothes  are  principally  an  indigo  dyed  cotton  shirt, 
a  pair  of  col  ton  trousers,  a  woolen  cloak,  and  skull-cap.  Shekhs, 
well-to-do  peasants,  profiting  considerably  from  war  prices  for 
cotton,  live  on  a  little  better  scale.  Industrious  tho  he  may 
he  in  season,  the  peasant  tends  to  fall  back  on  Mohammedan 
fatalism  and  trust  that  Allah  will  bring  his  wishes  to  pass.  It 
is  the  upper  and  middle  classes  who  furnish  the  present-day 
opportunity  for  export  trade. 

Egypt  grows  chiefly  cotton,  a  distinct  and  superior  grade. 
\o  country  can  equal  ils  yield  of  450  pounds  of  lint-cotton  per 
acre.  £30,000,000  worth  have  been  produced  in  a  year  from 
less  than  2,000,000  acres  ("The  World's  Cotton  Crop,"  by 
Todd,  A  &  C  Black),  which  incidentally  produce  other  crops 
sufficient  to  cover  all  costs  of  production,  giving  a  surplus  of 
£20  an  acre.  Irrigation  does  it.  But  rising  land  prices  increase 
tenantry.  A  cotton  crisis  follows  speculation  at  war  prices. 
Production  is  curtailed.  The  fellaheen  are  pinched  and  take  to 
the  Nationalist  propaganda  of  blaming  on  it  the  Protectorate. 
High  cost  of  living  for  various  classes  of  people  is  hardly  offset 
by  realizing  that  Cairo  was  connected  with  the  Palestine  system 
of  railways  by  a  swing  bridge  over  the  Suez  Canal  at  Kantara 
during  the  war.  Financial  and  economic  trouble  runs  all  along 
the  line  from  Egyptian  producer  to  the  cotton-mills  of  Lanca- 
shire, England,  involving  Government  politics  at  both  ends  of 
the   line. 

Early  in  the  war  Greal  Britain  proclaimed  a  protectorate  in 
order  to  cut  off  Turkey  completely  from  Egypt  and  defend  the 
Suez  Canal  link  of  the  Empire.  Out  of  the  war  comes  a  militant 
revival  of  the  "nationalist  movement"  crying  "Egypt  for  the 
Egyptians"  and  "Down  with  the  Protectorate."  General 
Allenby,  appointed  High  Commissioner  to  Egypt,  handled  the 
situation  under  martial  law.  Government  negotiations  with 
extremists  and  moderates  deadlock  over  treaty  proposals.  To 
some  Britishers  how  to  continue  to  control  Egyptians  for  the 
good  of  their  country  and  the  world  as  well  appears  to  present 
a  political  problem  more  difficult  than  the  engineering  problem 
of  controlling  flood-waters  of  the  Nile  for  irrigation  purposes. 
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The  Michelin  Tire  Man  has  ap- 
peared in  Michelin  advertising 
for  many  years,  but  strange  to  say 
he  has  no  really  suitable  name! 


SlOOO  °%  cash 

and  65  other  Prices 
for  naming  the 

MICHELIN  TIRE  MAN 


The  Michelin  Tire  Man  is  used  in 
a  great  many  different  attitudes 
of  which  the  above  are  only  a  few. 


THE  Michelin  Tire  Co.  will  award  $1,000  in  cash 
and  65  other  prizes  for  the  best  names  suggested 
for  the  Michelin  tire  man,  each  name  to  be  ac- 
companied by  a  slogan  of  not  more  than  ten  words 
suitable  for  use  in  Michelin  advertising.  For  ex- 
ample:— "Old  Rubber  Ribs— Father  of  them  all. " 
The  first  prize  will  be  $1,000  in  cash.  All  prizes  will 
be  paid  even  though  none  of  the  suggestions  are  con- 
sidered suitable.  In  the  event  of  a  tie  for  any  prize 
the  full  prize  will  be  paid  to  each  tieing  contestant. 

All  suggestions  must  be  mailed  on  or  before  March 
25, 1922.  Prizes  will  be  awarded  and  winners  notified 
as  soon  thereafter  as  possible. 

Preference  will  be  given  to  names  that  are  short  and 
to  the  point,  suggesting,  if  possible,  the  products  of 
the  House  of  Michelin. 


The  Following  Facts 
Should  be  Considered: 

1 .  Michelin  is  the  oldest  pneumatic 
tire  maker,  having  introduced 
the  first  pneumatic  automobile 
tire  away  back  in  1895. 

2.  Many  of  the  most  important 
developments  in  the  tire  world 
are  Michelin  inventions.  Nota- 
ble examples  are  the  first  non- 
skid  tire,  the  original  demount- 
able rim  and  the  ring-shaped 
tube. 

3.  Michelin  Tires  enjoy  the  widest 
distribution.  They  are  made  in 
extensive  factories  in  France, 
Italy,  England  and  in  the 
United  States,  and  are  recog- 
nized all  over  the  world  for 
their  superior  quality. 


The  Rules  Governing 
This  Contest: 

A.  Anyone  may  compete  except 
Michelin  employees  here  or 
abroad. 

B.  No  special  form  is  required  to 
participate  in  this  contest. 

C.  Those  who  call  on  Michelin 
Dealers  or  write  to  the  Michelin 
Tire  Company  in  any  of  the 
cities  listed  below  will  receive 
circulars  giving  many  interest- 
ing facts  about  the  Michelin  tire 
man  helpful  in  suggesting  names 
and  slogans. 

D.  The  contest  will  close  on  March 
25,  1922.  All  answers  post- 
marked after  that  date  will  be 
disregarded. 


All  names  submitted  in  this  contest  must  be  mailed 
to  the  Michelin  Tire  Company,  Milltown, 
New  Jersey,    on   or   before   March    25,    1922. 

MICHELIN  TIRE  COMPANY,  MILLTOWN,  N.  J. 


Atlanta,  Ga. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Chicago,  111. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Dallas,  Texas 
Denver,  Colo. 


Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Indianapolis,    Ind. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Lynchburg,   Va. 


Memphis,  Tenn. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
New  Orleans,  La 
New  York  City 
Oklahoma  City.Okla. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,    Pa 


Portland,  Ore. 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
San  Antonio,  Texas 
St.  Louis,  Mo 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y 


This  is  the  only  time  this  advertisement  will  appear  in  this  publication.     Contest  closes  March  25th      Act  now.' 
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AUSTRALIA,  THE  REAL  LAND  OF  THE  GOLDEN  FLEECE 


ati 


A  USTRALIA,  THE  OLDEST  OF  THE  CONTINENTS 
f\  geologically,  is  the  newest  in  civilization ;  on  January  26 
JL  JL  this  "Commonwealth  and  Continent  in  one"  was  134 
years  old.  Larger  than  the  United  States,  and  three-quarters  as 
large  as  all  Europe,  Australia's  population  is  now  more  than 
5.000,000,  according  to  the  "Australian  Year  Book,"  or  more  than 
that  of  the  United  States  when  it  became  an  independent  nation. 
Dominating  the  Pacific,  as  B.  R.  Wise  writes  in  "The  Common- 
wealth of  Australia"  (Little,  Brown  and  Co.,  Boston),  "she  is 
the  only  outlying  frontier  of  England  toward  the  Far  East." 
Ninety-seven  per  cent,  of  her  people  are  of  pure  British  descent, 
and  in  mere  wealth  and  productive  power,  Mr.  Wise  tells  us,  these 
5,000,000  excel  every  other  civilized  community  in  proportion 
to  population. 

Once  the  Continent  had  its  Himalayas,  but  through  countless 
ages  these  mountains 
have  suffered  erosion 
until  now  the  highest 
peak  is  only  a  little  over 
7.000  feet  above  sea 
level.  Once  entirely  cov- 
ered by  ice.  Australia 
has  now  many  hoi 
springs,  some  of  which 
produce  more  than  40,- 
000  gallons  a  day,  says 
the  New  York  Ameri- 
can. Unlike  the  United 
States,  which  has  only 
one  Great  Salt  Lake. 
Australia  has  several, 
one  of  which  is  so  deep 
that  the  bottom  has 
never  yet  been  found. 

The  term  Australia  in- 
cludes the  six  states  of 
New  South  Wales,  Vic- 
toria, South  Australia 
(including  the  northern 
territory),  Western  Aus- 
tralia, Queensland,  and 
the  adjacent  island  of 
Tasmania.  The  Com- 
monwealth's   total   area 

is  2,974,581  square  miles.  Australia  has  Long  occupied  a  leading 
position  among  the  sheep-raising  countries  of  the  world;  in  1918 
she  owned  16  per  cent,  of  the  world's  sheep,  and  in  the  five  years 
preceding  1919  the  value  of  the  wool  exported  was  £145,163,230. 
Her  average  yield  of  wheat  for  ten  years  up  to  that  time, 
according  to  the  "Australian  Year  Book,"  was  approximately 
100,000,000  bushels  per  year;  in  the  year  1915-16  180,000,(X)0 
bushels  were  raised. 

With  three  distinct  kinds  of  country — the  forest  land  of  the 
coastal  rim,  the  upland  plains,  and  the  central  basin  or  desert — 
Australia  naturally  has  a  great  variety  of  climate.  According  to 
Mr.  Wise,  the  Australian  climate  is  not  severe;  outdoor  work  can 
be  carried  on  all  the  year  round.  Moreover,  the  Continent  is 
less  subject  to  extremes  of  weather  than  are  regions  of  similar 
area  in  other  parts  of  the  globe.  As  we  read  in  "The  Oxford 
Survey  of  the  British  Empire"  (Oxford  University  Press),  one- 
quarter  of  Australia's  total  area  receives  a  rainfall  of  at  least  twenty 
inches,  which  is  said  to  be  sufficient  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Seven  out  of  every  twenty-five  Australian  grown-ups  own 
property,  Mr.  Wise  tells  us  in  "The  Commonwealth  of  Austra- 
lia." According  to  an  estimate,  the  country  stands  second  in 
respect  to  the  private  wealth  of  its  citizens;  only  the  United  King- 
dom ranks  above  her.  Moreover,  illiteracy  among  her  people 
is  almost  unknown.  In  1902  women  were  granted  the  right  to 
vote,  and  as  far  back  as  1895  land  and  income  taxes  were  intro- 


1 1  need.  Excepting  under  special  circumstances,  children  under  a 
certain  age  may  not  be  employed  in  factories.  The  minimum 
age  in  all  the  States  is  14,  with  the  exception  of  South  Australia, 
where  it  is  13  years,  and  in  Victoria  where  the  minimum  for 
females  is  15  years.  In  1918  there  were  in  the  commonwealth 
more  than  nine  thousand  schools,  twenty-five  thousand  teachers, 
and  779,687  pupils  enrolled. 

Australia  lias  been  and  is  a  laboratory  of  political  experiments. 
In  no  country  in  the  world,  Ave  are  told,  is  political  power  more 
widely  diffused,  or  more  daring  use  made  of  government  action 
as  an  instrument  of  social  development.  Every  man  and  woman 
in  Australia  has  a  vote.  The  Governor-General  is  appointed  by 
the  King  of  England,  and  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Australian  Constitution  and  of  the  laws  of  the  Australian 
Parliament.    As  Mr.  Wise  explains,  "he  acts  with  the  advice  of 

the  Federal  Executive 
Council — that  is,  he  is 
the  constitutional  head 
of  a  responsible  govern- 
ment on  the  English 
model." 

The  Senate  consists  of 
six  Senators,  directly 
chosen  for  a  term  of  six 
years  by  the  people  of 
each  state,  or  thirty-six 
in  all.  We  read  on  in 
the  "Commonwealth  of 
Australia": 


rrr: — 


LiSy 


THK   "GODDEN    KLEKCK"    BKIN<i    SAMI'LKl) 

By  foreign  buyers  in  a  warehouse  at  Sydney.     Australia  had  in  1918  some  87,000,000 
sheep,  or  sixteen  per  cent,  of  all  the  sheep  in  the  world. 


'The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  chosen  di- 
rectly by  the  people  of 
the  Commonwealth,  vot- 
ing on  a  population  basis 
in  electorates  defined  by 
the  respective  State 
Parliaments  on  a  uni- 
form adult  suffrage.  Five 
members  at  least  must 
be  chosen  from  each 
original  State,  and  the 
total  number  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  as  nearly  as 
practicable  seventy-two, 
or  twice  the  number  of 
the  Senators. 
"Personal  corruption  is  almost  unknown.  Such  improper 
influencing  of  votes  as  does  occur  takes  the  form  (not  altogether 
unknown  in  England),  of  spending  public  money  in  the  Mem- 
ber's constituency.  On  the  whole,  the  standard  of  the  Australian 
Parliaments  is  high.  A  man  can  not  pose  in  Australian  public 
life.  Owing  to  the  smallnoss  of; the  community  and  the  narrow 
circle  in  which  he  lives,  he  is  speedily  found  out.  A  man  can 
not  get  into  office  upon  the  credit  of  qualifies  which  he  does  not 
possess;  for  his  strength  and  weakness  are  known  to  every  one." 

The  Government  controls  the  postal,  telegraph  and  telephone 
services  in  Australia,  the  separate  State  Departments  having 
been  amalgamated  and  taken  over  by  the  Commonwealth  in 
1901.  In  1918,  it  may  be  remarked  here,  the  profits  of  the 
Postal  Department  were  £237,421 ;  telegraph,  £28,116;  telephone, 
£121,845.  The  Commonwealth  Parliament  is  unfettered  in  the 
imposition  of  taxation.  \n  1918  Australia  had  her  income  tax, 
her  entertainments  tax,  her  war-time  profits  tax,  her  war  postage 
tax,  and  her  Commonwealth  land  tax.  All  the  Australian  Slates 
have  established  systems  under  winch  financial  aid  is  rendered 
to  agriculturists  by  the  Government.  In  Victoria  what  are 
termed  agricultural  high  schools  have  been  established  to  form  a 
link  between  the  rural  school  and  the  agricultural  college.  These 
colleges  and  experimental  farms  have  been  established  in  most  of 
the  states  with  a  view  to  promoting  agriculture.  In  addition 
each  state  has  its  University. 

Like  the  United  States  and  every  other  nation,  Australia  also 
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Dictaform 


Letters  That  Strike  Fire! 

WHEN  you  dictate  a  letter  that  strikes  fire  you've  got  a  real 

folttT6  P&  Much,  t0°  Va'uable  to  be  Lied  a^ay   „d 
Diftafor'm  ;  a   read,y  "fetation  in  the  >feiUckc 

hundreds  of  "S  Pr°fit-Pr°d»«ng  power  may  lasTYhrough 
nunareas  ot  separate  mailings. 

sands  ^"^'"al  concert  ^  a"d  '"f"?  !»<>"'>  evcr*  ^  io<  *ou- 
Advertising A« m     KcoS  °s  T'l  ~  a'S°  ^  Engineers,  Editors, 

There's  . WAS&^S  STJ^S? f^u."^  ~ 

x,  ^Ve,FiIe  of  Your  °w»  Best  Letters 

tyPixZlwl%}°.  USe'     Y°U  diCtaK  by  number  on'y  nnd  your 

300  Letters  a  Day 

letters  ahday'^ah°L"effo^liS  S°  «""  and  "T*  that  *"  ca"  di«*e  300 

pe%,sddso^rt,ai0s™wu  find  that  ■*- »—  « -  * 

Compact 
Convenient 


SOME  BIG  USERS 

Rand  McNall  >  &  Co.,  Mead 
Cycle  Co.,  E.  J.  Brach  & 
Sons.      Guarantee    Banking 

Corp. .Babson  Bros. .LaSalle 
Extension  University,  U.S. 
Gypsum  Co. .Chi.Eng.  Works 


><eiUakc 
Payroll  Calculator 

Every  payroll  you'll  ever  have  to 
meet— all  figured  out  in  advance.  70% 
time-saving  over  all  other  methods. 
Perfect  accuracy.  Western  Electric 
test  gave  350  time-cards  per  hour;  100 
calculators  installed.  Western  Union 
"sing  500.  Make  your  o<wn  test  at  our 
expense.  Not  a  cent  dotun  for  trial. 


12,000 

Meilicke 

Calculators 

save  their  cost 

price  every  60 

days     for 

American 

Railway 

Express 

Company. 


$17.50 

and  up 


Loose-leaf,  line'n- 
lined, hinged  cards, 
extra-durable, 

I  eit  .r!  >■     base  Wlth    cushioned    feet 

Letters  are  clipped  or  pasted  to  cards 

desirerMww135  and  the  card  droPS.  the 
thX  ;  f>  nu?jber8  correspond  with 
momU's  it     Hcadin^  a't-ed    P! 


10  DAYS  FREE 

Trial  Offer  A  Dictaf°«-m  (any  s 

i     i    .  >       „  y°u     want)     is     yours 

absolutely  free  for  a  period  of  10  davs 
INot  a  cent  in  advance  and  no  obligation 
to  buy.  Study  the  Dictaform  in  your 
own  office  and  decide  on  merits  only. 

Send  The  Coupon  Today-Clip  it  Note! 

AGENTS:  SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY.    WRITE  FULLY. 
>feiUake  Calculator  Company 

M..kors  of  Time  and   Monev-S«v.o„-   r»  „  * 

C-938  Wrightwood  Ave.,  *  *  ^^  "^5"  ,       „„ 

•  Chicago,  Illinois 


Free  Trial  Coupon 


C-fi8LWH^AL^l{LATOR  COMPANY 
17/  f         °°d  Ave-'  Chic-«o.  Illinois 

oend  full  information  on 
D  Meilicke  Dictaform 
□  Meilicke  Payroll  Calculator 
so  lean  take  advantage  of  your  10   DAVS 
Free   Trial    Offer.    No    obligation    to    buv 


Name  


Address 


City 


-State. 
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has  her  political  problems.   In  1878  their  was  passed  a  bill  to  re- 


strid  Chinese  immigration.     This,  it  is 


said,  was  the  beginning 
of  whal  is  qot\  Australia's  policy  of  "Australia  for  the  White 
Man."  The  ••White  Australia"  policy,  declares  the  London 
Times,  "is  the  one  unalterable  ideal  of  Australians.  It  has  been 
affirmed  by  their  Prime  Ministers,  approved  by  their  Parliaments, 
endorsed  by  their  people."  This  policy,  however,  was  exposed  to 
a  severe  strain  in  1901.  when  Australia  prohibited  the  further 
importation  of  Kanaka  labor  for  sugar  plantations,  and  provided 
for  the  gradual  deportation  of  those  already  in  Australia.  In  the 
Quarterly  R  London)  of  last  July,  we  find  an  attempt  to 

clear      up    misconeep- 

tions  of  the  Australian 
creed : 

'About  no  national 
claim — not     even    the 
'sea-power'   of  Britain 
or  the    'Monroe    Doc- 
trine'   of    the     United 
States — has  more  non- 
sense been  written  by 
its    enemies     or    more 
vagueness  displayed  by 
its  friends.   And  yet    it 
is  based  on  the  simplesl 
principles     of     nation- 
hood and  might  be  ex- 
pected to  appeal  to  1 1n- 
most pacific  of  thinker-. 
The    mere   request  for 
leave  to  live  according 
to  your  own    ideas  in 
your  own  country,  and 
to  choose  your   mates 
from   your  own    stock, 
would  not  al  firsl  sighl 
appear  particularly  ag- 
-sjve  or  obnoxious. 
And    fchis     it    musl    be 
remembered,      is     the 
whole    purport    of    the 
'White  Australia'  doc- 
trine." 


pounds  of  bacon  and  ham,  and  377,283,079  pounds  of  frozen 
mutton  and  lamb  were  exported  from  the  country  between  1914 
and  1919.  The  principal  kinds  of  fruit  grown  in  the  several 
states  are  apples,  apricots,  bananas,  lemons,  nectarines,  p<  aeh(  s, 
oranges,  pineapples,  pears  and  plums.  We  gather  more  tigun  s 
from  the  "Australian  Year  Book"  of  1918.  According  to  this  au- 
thority, Australian  production  for  that  year  was  as  follows: 


Wheat 75,638,262  bushels 

Oats 10,441,080 

Barley.  .  .  .     4,7(53,721 
Maize 6,912,153 


^r-^4 


[mmigral  ion 


DISTRIBUTION   OF   POPULATION   OF   AUSTRALIA. 

^_I  ^5  than  t  inhabitant  in  16  square  miles. 

B_  ,  ,,,.  bitant  in  16  square  miles  to  less  than  I  in  I  square  miles. 

C— From  l  inhabitant  in  i  square  miles  to  less  than  l  in  t  square  mile. 
D     ,-,.,„„  |  inhabitant  in  I  square  mile  to  less  than  2  in  l  square  mile. 
E— From  2  Inhabitants  in  l  square  mile  to  less  than  t  in  I  square  mile. 
p_From   i  inhabitants  in  I  square  mile  to  less  than  8  in  i  square  mile. 
G— From  8  inhabitants  in  l  square  mile  to  less  than  16  in  I  square  mile. 
ll      le  in]  -  and  upward  in  t  square  mile. 


into 
Australia  before  the 
war  averaged  1 1 1,000 
per  year;  in  1919  223, 
736  persons  were  ad- 
mitted to  tin  Common- 
wealth. That  Australia 

has  much  to  otter  the  immigran.1  is  general^  agreed.  According 
to  Mr.  Wise,  "no  man  who  has  to  work  for  his  living,  whatever 
his  position  in  life,  works  anywhere  under  pleasanler  conditions 
than  in  an  Australian  city."  Tenement  houses,  he  tells  us,  are 
unknown  in  Australia,  where  even  the  poorest  family  has  its 
separate  Besides,  declares  Mr.  Wise,  •'Australia  possesses 

,,,_,;  u-ea  of  virgin  territory  suitable  for  agriculture  greater 

ill  extent  than  that  which  is  claimed  for  the  United  States,  ,r  the 
Dominion  of  Canada."  Australia  has  never  yel  suffered  from 
a  general  drought,  he  avers,  despite  the  general  opinion  to  the 
eontrarx      As  we  read  in  "The  Commonwealth  of  Australia"— 

"No  ana  of  equal  dimensions  contains  so  much  wealth  or  in 

great,  i-  ■,  anei.  Th(  -oil  produces  in  abundanei  ;  all  animals 
improve  then  and  produce  a  better  stock;  it  is  the  greatesl  gold- 
producing  country  in  the  world;  silver,  copper,  tin,  and  other 
mineral-  are  found  there;  it-  coal  supply  is  inexhaustible,  and  n 
has  considerable  deposits  of  iron." 

The  wheal  belt,  witli  a  width  varying  from  50  to  200  miles,  runs 
irregularly  through  all  the  states  of  the  mainland,  from  northern 
Queensland  to  the  central  coastal  lands  of  Western  Australia. 

As  to  other  products  of  thesoil:  In  1918,  according  to  the"Year 

Book,"  Australia's  average  yield  of  Indian  corn  was  24.10  bushels 

acre,  which  was  higher  than  that  of  theUnited  states.  Cattle 

fall  kind-  at  thai  tim.  numbered  12,738,852,  of  which  1,902,036 

cows.       In    1918   Australia    produced    66,171,428 


Hay 2,893,602  tons 

Potatoes.  .       260,416 
Sugar  Cane.  1,780,063 

Wine 8,692,837  gallons 

Total  estimate  value 
j  of  pastoral  and  dairy- 
ing productions,  £132,- 
036,000.  (Sheep,  cattle, 
horses,  pigs,  wool  and 
butter,  cheese,  bacon 
and  ham.) 

Savings     banks     de- 
positors numbered  2,- 
830.593    in    1918,   and 
their      total      deposits 
amounted  to  £128,525,- 
541.    In  the  same  year 
the        Commonwealth 
produced    minerals   to 
the  value  of   £26,155,- 
649;  in  gold  alone  the 
production        between 
1851  and  1918  was  val- 
ued    at    £594,532,157. 
In  1909  Australia  pro- 
duced   13.52   per  cent, 
of  the  world's  output  of 
gold,  but  in   1918  this 
had  dropt  to  6.86  per 
cent.    The   15,421  fac- 
tories of  Australia  pro- 
duced    goods    to     the 
value   of    £225,753,611 
during   that  year.     In 
the   same    period    the 
total      oversea      trade 
amounted  to  £216,299,- 
135,    the   principal  ex- 
ports       being       wool, 
wheat,      flour,     butter, 
skins    and  hides,  tallow,  meats,  gold,    silver,   lead   and   copper. 
Australia's  two  chief  cities  are:  Sydney,  with  a  population  in 
1918  of  828,700,  and  Melbourne,  the  capital    of   the  Common- 
wealth,   with    743,000    population.      Australia's    third    city    is 
Adelaide,  the  capital  of   South  Australia,  with  a  population  of 
256,660.     The  death-rate  of  the  Commonwealth  according  to  I  he 
1918  "Year  Book"  was  12.8  per  1,000,  as  compared  with  14.4  fo 
England  and  Wales. 

Australia  was  the  first  English-speaking  country  to  provide  fo 
compulsory  military  training.  In  1911,  by  proclamation,  com- 
pulsory military  training  was  eslablished.  By  December  31, 1914, 
31,000  volunteer  soldiers  of  all  ranks  had  left  Australia  for  over- 
seas service  in  the  World  War.  The  splendid  achievements  of 
Australia's  volunteer  soldiers  from  thai  time  until  the  Armistice 
was  signed  are  too  well  known  to  require  comment  here. 

On  "the  one  hundred  and  thirty-fourth  anniversarj  of  thj 
founding  of  the  first  settlement  of  Australia,  -January  26,  1922, 
Sir  Joseph  Cook,  High  Commissioner  for  Australia,  is  reported 
in  the  London   Times  as  having  said: 

"On  this  her  birthday  Australia's  national  barometer  is  set  faf 
Duma,  the  past  year  many  problems  presenting  grave  difficulties 
have  hem  faced,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  world  bid  the  year 
to  come  is  full  of  promise.  Natun  has  been  kind,  the '^ons 
are  propitious,  granaries  are  full.  The  Commonwealth  looks 
forward  with  confidence  to  an  era  of  peace,  progress,  and 
prosperity." 
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Like  Owning  the  Car 

)  to  500  MiIes--or  More 

The  Franklin  Standard  of  Demonstration 

There  are  two  ways  to  find  out  about  performance.     Buy   the  car  and  take 
the  risk,  or  get  the  complete  facts  before    buying.      The   latter   course   seems 
the  more  sensible,   so   we  have  made  it   possible.     This  demonstration  shows 
exactly  how  the  Franklin  competes  as  a  road  car  and  on  a  cost-per-mile  basis 
Go  to  any  one  of  our  500  dealers  any  time.     It  will  pay  you  to  know  this  car.' 

Today's  Franklin  Again  Leads  With 
A  Score  of  Recent  Improvements 


JUST  as  Franklin  was  first  make  this  possible.    Perfected 

with  the  four-cylinder  en-  silent-chain  starter  drive  and 

gine,    the   six-cylinder  en-  patented  Long-type  aluminum 

gine,  valves  in  the  head  and  pistons  introduce      ^ 

many   other   contributions  to  operation, 
automobile  progress,  so  today 

it  again  comes  to   the   front  Lengthened    rear    springs 

increase     Franklin    comfort. 


THE  SEDAN 


The  best -selling  enclosed  car  in  America,  in  proportion 
to  total  production.  More  comfortable  for  touring 
than  any  open  car,  and  a  better  ground-coverer  than 
most.  Clear  outlook- -wide  windows,  single  doors  on 
each  side,  slanting  V  front.     $3450 


THE  DEMI-SEDAN 

Two  cars  in  one— a  new  five-passenger  type,  already 
one  of  the  most  popular  Franklin  models.  Perma- 
nent top,  4  doors,  removable,  non-rattle  glass  panels 
permitting  three  degrees  of  weather  protection.  $2850.' 


jsV 


with  a  score  of  important  im- 
provements. 

The  new  case-hardened 
crankshaft  alone  is  the  most 
valuable  advance  in  years.  It 
triples  the  life  of  bearing  sur- 
faces— they  now  last  an  entire 
ownership  without  requiring 
taking  up! 

Starting  is  quicker,  surer, 
easier — in  any  temperature. 
New  and  powerful  starter,  im- 


Automatic  lubrication  of 
valves  and  of  steering  yoke 
pins  lessens  routine  care.  Pro- 
peller shaft  is  larger.  With 
the  new  adjustable  spring  pivot 
bolts,  every  important  point 
of  wear  in  the  Franklin  is  now 
easily  adjustable— a  big  factor 
in  longer  life  which  no  other 
car  possesses. 

And  there  are  a  dozen  other 


THE  TOURING  CAR 

The  easiest-riding,  most  economical  and  best  road- 
oing  car  of  its  type.  Has  proved  its  ability  to 
■ut-,1, stance  all  others  over  a  day's  run.  Requires  a 
Mmmum  of  attention  and  routine  care,  and  stands 
P  under  the  hardest  usage.     For  5  passengers.  $2450 


brougham  $3300  Coupe  $3200 

)emi-Coupe  $2750  Runabout  $2400 

Touring  Limousine  $3800 

i  (.All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Syracuse! 


proved  electric  vaporizer  and     improvements,    each   adding 
closed-circuit  ignition  system     similarly  to   Franklin    worth. 

The  most  comfortable  car  to  ride  in 
The  easiest  and  safest  car  to  handle 
The  most  economical  car  to  operate 
The  car  that  is  freest  from  trouble 
And  can    cover  most  miles  in    a    day 

FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY,   Syracuse,  n  y 

H.  H.  FRANKLIN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  MAKERS  OF  THE  FRANKLIN  CAR 


PARTS  PRICES  REDUCED-Franklin  cuts  motoring  upkeep  costs  still  further 
Price    reductions    on    parts     range     from     10',      to    40',.      Effective    at    once. 


FRANKLIN  SIX 


01 
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NEW  ZEALAND  FIRST 


NrEW  ZEALAND— first  country  in  all  the  world  to  make 
conciliation  and  arbitration  of  industrial  disputes  com- 
pulsory; first  to  establish  universal  penny  postage,  state 
fire  insurance,  government  grading  of  butter,  cheese  and  hemp 
for  export,  state  maternity  homes,  non-contributory  old-age 
pensions,  government  department  of  tourist  and  health  resort-: 
first  also  of  British  countries  to  accord  women  the  parliamentary 
franchise,  adopt  preferential  and  reciprocal  trade  with  Great 
Britain,  establish  state  coal  mines,  state  accident  insurance,  gov- 
ernment department  of  public  health — first  to  enact  special  mini- 
mum wage  laws  for  women  and  boys  and  girls,  first  to  provide 
state-owned  dwellings  for  workmen  in  private  employ,  with  rent 
applicable  to  purchase  on  the  instalment  plan.  Here  are  at  least 
fourteen  "firsts"  claimed  by  Xew  Zealand's  official  commissioner 
to  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  his  pamphlet.  "Xew  Zea- 
land in  a  Nutshell."  Figures  are  also  given  to  back  iip  the  top- 
line  claims  of  "death-rate  the  lowest  on  earth"  and  "exports  per 
head  of  population  the  highest  on  earth."  New  Zealand  policies 
of  state  stimulation  and  regulation  of  industry  which  put  her  on 
the  map  as  "Newest  England"  and  •'Brighter  Britain"  have  not 
lost  their  advertising  value. 

•"The  social  system  has  not  been  built  up  in  accordance  with 
accepted  economic  principle-."'  says  Guy  H.  Scholefield  "New 
•Zealand  in  Evolution"  Scribner's),  quoted  a-  a  standard  au- 
thority by  Bryce  and  others,  "it  is  a  fabric  of  expedients,  de- 
sired  by  practical  men  rather  than  scholars,  to  meet  momentary 
and  changing  needs."  Mr.  Bryce  conclude-  several  chapters  of 
an  illuminating  study  in  his  "Modern  Democracies"  Macmillan, 
1921)  by  declaring  thai  "neither  those  who  hold  nor  those  who 
deny  that  the  increase  of  state  interference  weakens  individual 
initiative  are  at  present  entitled  to  cite  New  Zealand  in  support 
of  their  doctrine."  Nowhere,  not  even  in  Western  Canada,  he 
observes,  is  the  level  of  comforl  higher;  there  are  no  millionaires 
and  very  few  rich  persons  according  to  Briti-h  or  American  stand- 
ard-: no  class  is  sunk  to  anywhere  near  the  margin  of  subsistence. 

The  principal  articles  of  the  faith  of  the  bulk  of  the  electorate 
Bryce  sums  up  as  follow-: 

"It  believes  in  equality,  social  as  well  as  political,  values  con- 
stitutional freedom,  knows  that  order  must  go  with  freedom,  and 
condemns  revolutionary  methods.  It  is  firmly — more  enthusi- 
astically perhaps  than  any  of  the  other  Dominions —attached  to 
Britain  and  the  unity  of  the  British  Empire.  Proud  of  New 
Zealand,  it  likes  to  feel  thai  Xew  Zealand  has  by  its  experiments 
been  giving  a  lead  to  older  and  larger  countries.  It  has  no  fear 
of  experiments,  thinking  it  can  try  them  safely,  and  drop  them  if 
they  do  not  -  icceed,  so  however  far  it  may  be  from  professing 
whal  are  known  as Collectivist  doctrines,  it  would  not  disapprove 
of  any  measure  merely  because  branded  with  that  name.  Its 
profound  trusl  in  the  future  makes  it  heedless  of  consequences. 
This  plan  promises  well:  lei  us  try  whether  it  will  benefit  us 
now.     The  future  will  take  care  of  itself.'" 

Here  i-  the  answer  to  those  Europeans,  continues  Bryce,  who 
alter  reading  of  Xew  Zealand's  experiments  in  legislation. 
"Are  the  Xew  Zealanders  all  Socialist-,  and  if  so,  what  has  be- 
come of  the  Individualists?"     They  are  in  principle  no  more 
Socialists  than  Individualists. 

"Th<  greal  majority  do  not  think  in  al  -traction-:  they  have  no 
use  for  theories.  If  the  mosl  obvious  v.  ay  to  avert  some  evil  or 
obtain  some  good  seems  to  lie  in  invoking  the  state's  action,  they 
invoke  it.  "What  i>  the  state  but  ourselves?  It  is  ours  to  use, 
why  be  jealous  of  it'."  There  is  in  this  none  of  the  German  deifi- 
cation of  the  state  as  Power.  The  state  is  not  to  them  a  mighty 
organism  in  which  national  life  is  to  center,  and  by  which  na- 
lional  life  is  to  be  molded  and  controlled,  but  rather  an  instru- 
ment ready  to  hand  to  be  employed  for  diffusing  among  them- 
selves and  their  Deighbors  comfort  and  prosperity,  the  things 
they  nally  care  for,  and  which  rather  than  the  growth  of  power 
or  population  occupy  the  Xew  Zealand  mind,  leading  them  to 
tolerate  thai  working-class  resistance  to  immigration  which  sur- 
prizes Europeans  and  Americans." 

Premier  Massey,  at  the  after-war  Conference  of  Colonial 
Premiers  in  1921,  declared  thai  New  Zealanders  senl  him  all  the 


way  to  London  to  si  and  for  unity  of  empire,  and  "if  I  stood  by 
that,  they  would  forgive  all  my  shortcomings  in  other  directions." 
New  Zealand  commercial  journals  play  up  these  distances:  To 
Australia  1,200  miles,  to  San  Francisco  6,000  miles,  to  London 
14,000  miles.  Numerous  Empire  commercial  journals  published 
in  London  constantly  note  that  New  Zealand  is  the  most  distant 
geographically  of  all  "England's  customers  and  purveyors."  It 
does  give  an  American  a  new  sense  of  the  stretch  of  empire  to 
get  out  his  revolving  globe  map.  Pin  one  end  of  a  string  over 
London  and  it  will  take  practically  the  same  length  to  go  around 
the  globe  either  way  to  Wellington  south  of  the  equator.  Nobody 
yet  travels  such  air  lines,  but  one  can  understand  the  keen  inter- 
est in  first  developments  of  wireless  communication  to-day 
between  these  antipodes  of  British  domain.  Of  outward  cable 
business  in  1919-20  the  old  eastern  route  took  less  than  half  the 
amount  which  went  by  the  Pacific  route  from  Auckland  Ada 
Norfolk,  Fiji  and  Fanning  Islands  to  Vancouver  over  the  longest 
deep-sea- cable  ever  laid.  Time-saving  in  travel  Aia  Canadian 
transcontinental  lines,  and  the  Panama  Canal  alternative  to  ship- 
ping the  other  way  round  toward  London,  are  important  factors 
in  empire-building  business. 

Like  other  Dominions,  in  the  years  of  the  World  War  New 
Zealand  doubled  her  public  debt.  It  became  $978,000,000  in 
1921  compared  to  $438,000,000  in  1914,  according  to  the  National 
City  Bank  tables.  "Official  Year  Book"  figures  charge  over 
$400,000,000  to  the  war.  This  additional  burden  is  to  be  carried 
by  a  population  of  about  1,218,000.  The  average  debt  per  head 
is  reported  as  £1.51  5s  Gd;  the  average  taxation  per  head  £14  2s 
9d.  Of  the  public  debt,  however,  the  Government  charges  nearly 
20  per  cent,  to  directly  reproductive  undertakings,  railways, 
telegraph,  telephone,  water-power  development,  etc.;  about  23 
per  cent,  to  government  investments  in  advances  to  settlers, 
workers,  and  various  industries,  to  purchase  of  native  lands. 
and  the  like;  another  6  per  cent,  is  charged  to  indirectly  produc- 
tive items  such  as  land,  road,  irrigation,  forest  and  mining  im- 
provements, and  immigration.  All  this  accounts  for  some  42 
per  cent,  of  the  total  and  at  the  same  time  exhibits  the  govern- 
ment's policy  of  state  enterprise.  For  many  years  government 
budget  figures  have  shown  revenues  Avell  in  excess  of  expenditures 
and  also  an  accumulated  surplus.  Unexpectedly  the  estimated 
deficit  of  £1,240,699  for  1920-21  became  a  surplus  of  £6,132,230, 
chiefly  on  account  of  temporarily  increased  customs  receipts 
from  abnormal-priced  imports.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  public 
deht  is  less  than  38  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  private  wealth, 
which  the  government  estimates  at  £936  per  person. 

Xew  Zealand  -cut  to  the  World  War,  we  are  told,  more  men  i 
proportion  to  population  than  any  other  outlying  portion  of  the 
Empire.  More  than  100,000  crossed  the  seas;  they  served  and 
suffered  not  only  at  Gallipoli  but  on  nearly  every  front;  their 
casualties  were  one  in  ten  of  the  male  population.  Englanders 
were  reminded  of  these  facts  at  the  recent  unveiling  of  a  tablet  at 
Walton-on-Thames  following  the  closing  of  military  hospitals 
through  which  27.000  Xew  Zealanders  had  passed.  New  Zealand 
has  been  habitually  strong  on  defense  at  home  and  in  colonial 
conferences.  All  male  citizens  register  for  a  certain  amount  of 
compulsory  military  training,  as  senior  cadets,  14  to  25;  territo- 
rials, IS  to  25;  reserve,  25  to  30  years  of  age.  A  contingent  served 
in  the  South  African  War.  A  i'l'W  years  ago  a  battle-ship  called 
the  New  Zealand  was  built  by  money  raised  entirely  by  New 
Zealand,  and  handed  over  to  the  Imperial  Navy.  The  New  Zear 
land  is  one  of  the  battle-ships  lister  I  lor  scrapping  under  thenar  ;d 
limitation  treaty  signed  at  the  Washington  (  inference. 

Four-fifths  of  the  New  Zealand  exports  go  normally  to  the 
Mother-country,  according  to  the  "Official  Year  Book."  and  two- 
fifths  is  retained  there.  Of  exports  totaling  £53,970,075  in  1919, 
£48,611,210  were  supplied  by  the  pastoral  industry.  This  indi- 
cates the  prevailing  occupations  of  Xew  Zealanders.  There  are 
but  four  cities  in  the  t wo  chief  islands;  Auckland,  Wellington  and 
Christchurch  exceeding  the  100,000  mark.     From  tip  to  tip  of 
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The 
Capitol  Grounds 
at  Washington 

A 11  etching  front, 
a  painting  in  oil  by 
Frank  Swift  Chase 


Vmong  the  many  places  served 
by  Davey  Tree  Surgeons  for  ilu- 
('.  S.  Government  and  Stale  Gov- 
ernments are  the  following: 

WHITE  HOUSE  GROUNDS 

FORT  MYKIi.  VA. 

V.  S.  NAVAL  ACADEMY 

I  .  S.  MILITARY    VCADKMY 

OHIO  STATE  CAPITOL 

GOVERNOR'S  MANSION.  ILLINOIS 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  CAPITOL 

MIRTH  CAROLINA  STATE  CAPITOL 


JOHN  i>  wt-.y 
Father  of  Tree  Surgery 


THE  trees  on  the  I  .  S.  Capitol  grounds  are  probably  the  most  nearly  priceless 
of  an}'  in  America.  Some  of  them  have  stood  there  since  before  the  founding 
of  the  Republic.  George  Washington  ate  his  lunch  under  one  magnificent  elm 
while  building  the  original  Capitol.  Alan}'  were  planted  by  famous  statesmen; 
all  are  identified  with  the  sacred  past. 

These  trees  needed  care.  For  a  dozen  years  Davey  Tree  Surgeons  have  been 
entrusted  with  this  important  work — as  early  as  1910  and  as  late  as  1921.  and  the 
trees  have  prospered.  These  Master  Tree  Surgeons  were  chosen  each  time,  after 
careful  official  investigation,  on  the  basis  of  proved  merit. 

The  results  of  the  work  done  in  1910  are  both  gratifying  and  inspiring.  Xo  finer 
demonstration  could  be  asked  as  to  the  skill  of  Dave}'  Tree  Surgeons  or  the  suc- 
cess of  their  methods.  The  new  bark  has  grown  over  the  cement  fillings,  in  some 
cases  covering  them  completely. 

But  most  significant  of  all,  several  of  these  cement  fillings  of  1910  were  taken  out 
for  purposes  of  demonstration  in  192 1.  The  wood  in  back  of  these  old  fillings  was 
in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  Any  cavity  in  a  tree  left  open  and  exposed  will 
start  to  decay  again  no  matter  how  thoroughly  it  has  been  disinfected  and  water- 
proofed. The  exposed  wood  is  bound  to  crack  and  the  decay-producing  disease 
starts  again.  The  correct  cement  fillings  protect  the  wood  and  preserve  it  while 
nature  heals  over  from  the  outside. 

Perfect  cavity  treatment  is  only  one  of  the  things  done  by  Davey  Tree  Surgeons  to  save  trees. 

Davey  Tree  Surgeons  are  near  you — -if  you  live  between  Boston  and  Kansas  City. 
They  are  easily  available  and  handle  operations  of  any  size,  large  or  small.  A  letter 
or  wire  to  Kent,  Ohio,  will  bring  our  local  representative  promptly. 

THE   DAVEY  TREE   EXPERT   CO.,    Inc.,   2553  Elm   St..    Kent.  Ohio. 

Branch  offices  with  telephone  connections:  New  York,  Astor  Trust  Building,  Fifth  Awe.,  ami  42nd  Street;  Philadelphia, 
Land  Title  Building;  /><>>/<>>;.   (67  Massachusetts  Trust  Building;  Baltimore,  American  Building;  (  hicat 
Building;  St,  Louis,  Central  National  Htinlc  Building. 

Permanent  representatives  available  in  districts  surrounding  Boston,  Springfield.  Lenox,  Newport,  H 
lord,  Albany.  Poughkeepsie,  White  Plains.  Jamaica.  L.  I..  Montclair,  Philadelphia,  Harris!  .:ru.  Baltii  shing- 

ton,    Richmond,   Buffalo,   Toronto,   Pittsburgh,   Cleveland.   Detroit.   Cincinnati.   Louisville,    Indianapolis,   Chi 
Milwaukee.  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis.  Kansas  City.     Canadian  address,  25a  Laugauchitere  West,  Montr 


DAVEY     TREE     SURGEONS 


Every  real  Davey  Tree  Surg 


in  the  employ  0)  The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co..  Inc..  ami  the  public  ;.    cauti  Isely 


representing  the  in  selves.     .In  agreement  made  with  the  Davey  Company  and  not  with  an   individual  L   certain  evidence  of  genuineness 
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Continued 

North  and  South  Island.  1,000  mil-s.  no 
spot  is  more  than  75  miles  from  the  sea. 
The  census  of  1921  records  622,708  males 
and  595,562  females,  excluding  some 
50,000  native  Maoris.  Roughly  the  popu- 
lation averages  10  to  the  square  mile;  only 
5  per  cent,  are  unable  to  read  and  write, 
and  while  no  state  aid  is  given  to  an, '  form 
of  religion,  published  lists  account  for  more 
than  1.000.000  religious  adherents. 

War  prices  realized  for  New  Zealand's 
produce  brought  about  a  period  of  unprece- 
dented prosperity,  extravagances  and  trad- 
ing operations.  Soaring  prices  for  dairying 
and  sheep  land  have  been  followed  by  gov- 
ernment extension  of  a  moratorium  on 
mortgages  to  meet  the  financial  strain  since 
Imperial  purchase  of  produce  ceased.  ]\  1 1  >r- 
atorium  on  money  at  call  deposited  with 
local  concerns  other  than  banks  was  also 
declared.  "The  fanner — and  this  is  pri- 
marily a  farming  country — has  had  to  sell 
or  mortgage  his  car  and  drag  out  the  old 
buggy,"  reports  the  New  Zealand  corre- 
spondent to  the  Manchester  Guardian  Com- 
mercial Animal  Review.  "In  the  case  of 
some  sheep  farmers  the  receipts  from  the 
season's  wool  clip  have  not  been  sufficient 
to  ]>ay  their  laud  tax.  The  high  cost  of 
freezing  and  freighting  meat  to  the  home 
market  actually  resulted  sometimes  in  a 
del.ii  note  after  realization  of  the  produce." 
Some  cuts  in  wages  and  freights  have  been 
made.  l>ut  1  his  correspondent  says  thai 
economics  are  not  remedies:  "  New  Zealand 
looks,  therefore,  to  the  Washington  Con- 
ference and  to  the  rehabilitation  of  Euro- 
pean credits  for  her  future  prosperity." 
The  British  Overseas  Trade  Commissioner 
at  Wellington  suggests  that  in  a  country  so 
resourceful  and  agriculturally  favored,  the 
difficulties  are  likely  to  he  met  by  better, 
and.  therefore,  more  economic  methods  of 
production.  At  a  conference  of  meat  pack- 
ers and  dealers  in  January  of  this  year 
Premier  Massey  presiding,  it  is  reported 
that  a  resolution  was  adopted  supporting 
the  principle  of  compulsory  pooling  of  meat 
sales,  and  an  operating  committee  was 
appointed. 

Among  Labor  laws  for  which  New  Zealand 
i-  famous,  the  initiative  in  establishing 
the  compulsorj  Arbitration  Court  and 
Conciliation  Councils  for  industrial  dis- 
putes lias  world-wide  interest.  The  num- 
ber of  employees  in  manufactories,  by  the 
way,  is  only  about  67,000.  The  majority 
of  the  unions  register  under  the  act  which 
makes  strikes  unlawful  where  an  award 
exist-.  A  separate  Investigations  Act  post- 
pones a  strike  in  certain  trades  until  the 
resull  of  an  in\  estimation  i>  announced,  I  ml 
few  have  elected  lo  come  under  it;  of  four 
disputes  30  heard  in  1920,  three  were  set- 
tled. Councils  of  Conciliation  settled  171 
(or  93  per  cent.)  ou1  of  L84  disputes.  The 
total  Court  and  Council  awards  and  agree- 
ments in  force  in  1020  numbered  530.  The 
worker-  as  a  whole  desire  to  retain  the  acts 


Without 
Extravagance 

A  SOFT  HAT  should  be 
"soft"!  Mellow,  dura- 
ble felt  and  the  Sta-Shape 
Brim*  are  reasons  why  Berg 
Hats  are  genuinely  "soft" 
and  yet  retain  their  swagger 
style  lines.  For  58  years  the 
Berg  Hat  has  been  noted  for 
"Quality  without  Extrava- 
gance." Wear  one  this 
spring. 
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and  employees  do  not  demand  the  abolition 
of  the  system,  to  quote  Mr.  Bryee  again. 
And  further,  we  read: 

•"  Rising  above  these  two  classes,  there  is 
such  a  tiring  as  the  opinion  of  the  country 
as  a  whole.  This  opinion  seemed  to  me  t.> 
be  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  acts.  It  is 
not  so  proud  of  them  as  in  the  first  few 
years  of  their  working.  It  admits  that  they 
have  not  solved  the  industrial  problem  as  a 
whole,  that  they  are  used  by  the  Labor 
leaders  to  gain  something  by  way  of  com- 
promise, and  soon  after  to  reopen  the  dis- 
pute, and  that  a  still  longer  experience  than 
twenty-five  years  have  supplied  is  needed 
to  test  them,  hut  it  conceives  that,  by  in- 
voking a  trusted  authority,  they  have  en- 
abled the  public  to  hold  the  balance  fairly 
1  >et  ween  the  parties,  and  have  brought  its 
judgment  to  bear  on  each  dispute.  Thus 
the  Acts  have  made  for  peace,  one  of  the 
highest  interests  both  employers  and  em- 
ployed can  have.  Things  would  be  worse 
without  them,  because  no  means  at  all  of 
settlement  would  be  left ;  and  the  disposition 
to  uphold  them  is  all  the  stronger  becau>e 
they  are  denounced  by  the  revolutionary 
Communist  party.  I  saw  no  likelihood  of 
their  being  repealed  in  the  near  future." 

New  Zealand  is  out  after  the  immigrants 
—but  white  ones,  the  world  has  been  re- 
peal edly  notified.  She  got  14,500  last  year 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  parts 
of  the  Empire,  reports  Current  History, 
"the  largest  annual  total  of  new  arrivals  in 
forty  years."  The  British  Government  as- 
sisted 5,286,  and  the  New  Zealand  Govern- 
ment about  o.OOO.  "A  curious  feature  of 
the  immigration  laws,"  we  read,  "is  that 
those  Britons  expecting  to  receive  assis- 
tance in  the  form  of  a  steamer  passage  at  a 
reduced  fare  are  required  to  be  nominated 
by  some  person  already  in  1  he  Dominion." 
Government  supervision  of  immigrants 
after  arrival  is  exceptional.  One  clause  of 
a  Restriction  Act  excludes  persons  not  of 
British  birth  and  parentage  who  are  unable 
to  write  out  and  sign  a  prescribed  form  of 
application  "in  any  European  language." 
which  in  practise  is  said  to  be  chosen  at 
the  discretion  of  officials. 

Maoris  gave  a  grand  scale  pageant  of 
native  festivities  when  the  Prince  of  Wales 
visited  New  Zealand  in  1920.  As  survivals 
of  the  strongest  aboriginal  warriors  among 
the  brown  Polynesians  of  the  South  Seas, 
they  attract  the  attention  of  students  and 
romancers.  I'nder  the  reservation  system 
some  <i\  e  million  acres  of  land  still  belong  to 
unmixed  members  of  this  "dying"  race. 
They  elect  four  members  of  Parliament. 
I'nder  mandate,  New  Zealand  now-  adds  to 
her  race  problems  the  handling  of  Samoans 
in  former  German  possessions.  This  rounds 
out  the  line  of  her  Cook  and  other  outlying 
islands  facing  the  Americas  and  comports 
with  the  Australasian  conception  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  as  an  English  lake.  Tip' 
Washington  Conference  agreements,  ac- 
cording to  the  Hon.  J.  (J.  Jenkins  in  United 
Empire  magazine,  carry  out  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  idea  of  "an  English  lake  with  the 
privilege  of  allowing  other  nations  to  par- 
ticipate in  its  use,  especially  so  far  as 
Japan  is  concerned." 
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BRITISH   POWER   IN   THE 
WEST    INDIES 

JAMAICA  is  nearer  the  Panama  Canal 
than  Cuba,  Haiti,  Porto  Rico,  or  our 
Virgin  Islands.  "Ironsides"  Cromwell 
took-  the  island  from  Spain  by  conquest  in 
tin!  seventeenth  century.  Some  hold  1li;il 
it  is  si  ill  key  to  the  lock  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea,,  for  it  lies  on  the  main  trade  route  in 
and  out  to  the  Atlantic  via  the  Windward 
Passage  between  Cuba  and  Haiti,  thence 
through  Turks  Island  Passage  at  the 
eastern  end  of  British-possest  Bahama 
Islands  that  string  along  to  our  Florida 
coast.  We  lately  purchased  three  Danish 
islands  of  the  Virgin  group  farthest  east 
beyond  Porto  Rico.  Hut  from  St.  Thomas 
down  the  line  of  Leeward  and  Windward 
Islands  to  Trinidad  off  the  Venezuelan 
coast  of  South  America  most  of  this  eastern 
"•losing  string  belongs  to  Great  Britain. 
French  and  Dutch  possessions  break  the 
line  as  marks  left  from  the  great  naval  wars 
for  the  Spanish  Main,  but  our  naval  strate- 
gists have  been  more  concerned  with  point- 
ing out  that  British  Honduras  flanks  the 
canal  on  the  west.  Senator  McCormick's 
Chicago  Tribune  is  one  of  the  papers  which 
suggests  that  certain  European  war  debts 
might  advantageously  be  paid  to  the 
United  States  in  islands  of  the  Caribbean. 

American  sightseers  whose  numbers  in- 
crease every  year  sometimes  find  it  difficult 
to  realize  that  there  was  a  time  when  even 
the  British  Government  considered  the  Wist 
Indies  more  important    than    her   colonies 
then  on  our  mainland.     Statistics  of  trade 
in  the  eighteenth  century  justified  such  an 
opinion,  according  to  "The  Oxford  Survey 
of  the  British  Empire"  (Oxford  University 
Press).     "From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
mercantile   system,    indeed,    these   islands 
were  ideal  colonies;  their  products  being  of 
such  a  character  as  did  not  involve  compe- 
tition with  the  English  producer.     In  spile 
of  the  warmth  of  their  climate   the  West 
Indies  were  not  mere  plantations  for  pro- 
duction, they  were  also  settlements  of  men. 
The  system  of  slavery  in  time  put  an  end  to 
white,  labor,  except  in  the  form  of  overseers; 
but,  at  first,  especially  in   Barbados,  there 
was  a  considerable  population  of  the  lower 
classes.     Moreover,  the  system  of  govern- 
ment introduced  was  the  same  as    that   of 
the  American  colonies."      British    govern- 
ment of  her  Caribbean  islands  now  varies 
from     the     typical     Governor,     nominated 
council,   and   representative  assembly,   to 
( lovemor-and-Commander-in-chief    alone. 
Latterly  the  question  of  preferential   ar- 
rangements for  West  Indian  trade  with  the 
Empire    has    come    to    the     front    in    these 
British  possessions.     In   the  era  of  sailing 
vessels  the  multitude  of  islands  in  the  West 
Indies    favored    pirates    and    buccaneers. 
During  the  World  War  the  United  States 
woke  up  to  the  ideal  natural  facilities  this 
archipelago    affords   enemy    operations    of 
submarines,  airplanes  and  wireless. 

The   Bermuda  islands,   a    British   colony 
and   favorite   winter  resort    for  Americans. 


And  you  have  always  wanted  to  see 
Southern  California.  If  you  come 
this  summer  you'll  have  the  best  trip 
"t  your  life 

4,000    Miles   of    Boulevards 

Four  thousand  miles  of  enchanting, 
paved  highways,  marked  by  70.000 
guide-signs,  take  you  by  motor  to  a 
myriad  interesting  sights  and  places 
— to  mountains,  seashore,  mile-high 
lakes*  rich  orange  groves  and  historic 
landmarks. 

Smooth  as  great  city  thoroughfares. 
Two  hundred  miles  a  day  with  ease 
is  common. 

World-Famous  Golf 

Here  are  world-famous  golf  courses 
with  grass  greens  and  tees  and  won- 
derfully beautiful  fairways  from 
which  great  panoramic  views  of 
mountains,  valleys  and  the  ocean 
spread  out  for  miles. 

A  rainless  season  permits  play 
practically  every  day. 

All  Summer  Sports 
Bathing  at  the  seashore,  at  the  foot 
of  mountain  ranges,  camping,  fish- 
ing, hiking,  horseback-riding  up  wild 
mountain  trails  and  over  country  that 
you've  read  about. 

Visits  by  motor  to  great  National 
Parks  and  Forests,  which  are  at  their 
best  in  summer.  Giant  trees,  tremen- 
dous waterfalls  and  sky-blue  lakes! 


Summer™!! 

Change. 

And  then  the  great  Mojave  Desert. 
like  Sahara.     It"s  like  a  trip  abroad, 
n  fact. 

And  all  these  wonder:-  within  a  fete 
hours  of  a  great  city  in  the  center  of 
this  wonderland  of  summer  fun. 

Fine  hotels,  of  rour-e.  but  les9 
pretentious  places  too.  so  everyone 
can  suit  his  taste. 

But  Best  of  All 

A  complete  change'  Different 
country,  different  scenen.  different 
people.  Great  wide  expanses.  Hun- 
dred-mile \iews  on  clear  days.  Reg- 
ularitv  of  weather.  A  continual  out- 
door life.  Absorbing  Fascinating. 
You  "lose  yourself"  and  thus  com- 
pletely recreate  yourself, 

Summer?      An    amazing    summer- 
and — you'll  never  spend  a  more  de- 
lightful,  restful,    interesting   summer 
anywhere. 

Ask  any  railroad  ticket  office  for 
further  information,  or  mail  coupon 
below. 

Special,  low-rate,  round  trip 
fares  beginning  May  13th — no 
more  war  tax. 

Plan  now  for  this  summer.  Let 
the  family  have  this  great  change 
and  great  trip. 

All- Year    Club   of    Southern 
California 

D-pt.    Mini.    Los    \n-.  I<  .     (  al,f 


r 


Vll-Year    Club    of    Southern    California, 

Dept  M  103,  Chaml.er   .f  Commerce  Bl.lg  . 
1.09  Angeles,    Calil 

Please  semi  me  full  information  about  the 
rammer  vacation  possibiliti  -  S  'hem  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Name 

Address , 
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Make  This 
Experiment 

Clow  Gasteam  radiation  is  designed  to 
be,  and  in  most  cases  is  used  as,  the  sole 
means  of  heat — for  any  type  of  building. 
But  as  each  Clow  Gasteam  radiator  is  com- 
plete in  itself,  you  can  make  a  trial  of  this 
modern  way  of  heating  at  small  expense. 

Clow  Gasteam  for 
Auxiliary  Heat 

Perhaps  one  of  your  rooms  defies  efforts 
to  heat  it?  Maybe  your  sun  porch  is  un- 
heated,  or  your  attic  is  cold?  You  may  wish 
to  work  in  your  office  after  the  heat  is 
turned  off? 

Have  a  Clow  Gasteam  radiator  installed, 
and  see  for  yourself  what  an  economical, 
pleasant  and  efficient  means  of  heating  it  is. 

In  Combination  With 
Other  Systems 

Clow  Gasteam  is  also  often  used  in  com- 
bination with  existing  steam  or  hot  water 
systems.  It  can  then  be  used  in  the  spring 
and  fall,  when  only  a  little  heat  is  needed, 
making  it  unnecessary  to  start  the  furnace 
or  boiler.  In  very  cold  weather  the  Clow 
Gasteam  radiators  can  be  used  exactly  like 
any  ordinary  steam  or  hot  water  radiators. 

Architects  Specify  It 

Many  architects  specify  Clow  Gasteam 
radiators  on  every  heating  job — frequently 
as  the  sole  means  of  heat  in  the  building 
and  somedmes  in  conjunction  with  other 
systems. 

Clow  Gas  rEAM  is  flexible — you  can  have 
one  or  many  radiators — and  you  can  have 
heat  exactly  when  and  where  you  want  it. 

A  Clow  representative  will  be   glad  to 


tell  you  all  about 
Clow  Gasteam 
heating  and  show 
you  a  list  of  the 
people  in  your 
vicinity  who  are 
using  it. 

Send  for  the 
Gasteam  catalog 

James    B.  Clow 

&  SON'S 
General  Offices: 
536  S.  Franklin  Street  -^ 
Chicago 


CLOW 

Sales  Offices  Everywhere 
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BRITISH  POWER  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES 
Continued 

constitute  an  important  and  strongly  forti- 
fied British  naval  base,  on  the  route  ft i 

Europe  to  the  West  Indies,  and  also  mid- 
way of  the  route  from  British  North  Amer- 
ica to  the  West  Indies.  Cables  connect  wit  h 
Halifax  and  Nova  Scotia  to  the  north  and 
Turks  Island  and  Jamaica  in  the  Carib- 
bean. Except  for  government  stores  for 
the  naval  station  the  bulk  of  trade,  es- 
pecially in  food  supplies,  is  done  with  tin 
United  States.  The  Bahama  group  is 
southeast  from  New  York  about  675  miles 
ancl  out  600  miles  from  Cape  Hatteras, 
North  Carolina.  The  British  garrison  is 
said  to  number  2,500  men  and  the  civil 
population  2.B27  in  Hamilton,  the  chief 
town.  In  the  small  number  of  habitable  is- 
land- the  colored  population  is  double 
that  of  the  whites;  American  visitors- each 


the  capital,  contains  about  one-fourth  of  all 
the  56,000  people  who  inhabit  a  score  out 
of    perhaps   3.000  "islands"  in  the  group. 

Nassau  profited  amazingly  as  the  chief 
station  in  the  blockade-running  trade  to 
our  Southern  States  during  the  Civil  War. 
Nowadays  the  seaplane  jumps  from 
Miami,  Florida,  to  Nassau  is  a  popular 
alternative  to  steamer  transit. 

Except  the  low-lying  coral  Bahamas, 
most  of  the  West  Indian  islands  are 
mountainous,  some  with  active  or  inactive 
volcanoes.  An  even-tempered  tropical 
climate  brings  the  dry  season  in  winter, 
and  the  natural  products  are  tropical- 
sugar,  tobacco,  coffee,  fruits,  etc.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  approximately  2.000,- 
000  people  live  in  the  scattered  British 
island  possessions  of  the  Caribbean  to-day. 
Some  authorities  record  that  two-thirds  of 
the  inhabitants  are  negroes  or  of  African 
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BRITISH    POSSESSIONS   Sl'KKiH  NDING    THE   (AKIBBKAN. 


year  outnumber  the  total  population  of 
21,840. 

British  authorities  list  the  West  Indian 
possessions  in  six  groups,  (1)  The  Bahamas. 

j  Jamaica  with  its  dependencies,  the 
Turks  and  ( 'aicos  islands  and  t  he  ( 'aymans, 

3  The  Leeward  Islands,  (4)  Barbados,  (5) 
The  Windward  Islands,  and  (6)  Trinidad 
and  Tobago.  Then  upon  the  mainland  are 
(7)  British  Guiana,  and  (8)  British  Hon- 
duras. 

Every  school  boy  and  girl  is  supposed  to 
know  that  Columbus  discovered  America 
— that  is,  the  Bahamas      in  1  192,  and  called 

t  he  island  on  which  he  landed  San  Salvador. 
Thus  the  Wes1  Indies  became  the  base  of 
Spanish  conquests  in  the  Americas,  followed 
by  struggles  for  power  between  English, 
I'n ncli  and  Dutch  still  marked  by  islands 
on  the  West  Indian  map.  Spain's  mark 
on  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  was  erased  by  the 

United  states  as  late  as  1898. 

Britain's  formal  settlement  of  the  Baha- 
mas date-  from  1670.  Sponge  and  sisal 
are  the  mainstay  of  the  Colony.    Nassau. 


blood;  more  than  that  proportion  is  shown 
in  various  local  censuses.  A  considerable 
element  of  Chinese  coolies  and  East 
Indian  laborers  is  reported.  The  excess  of 
female  over  male  population  is  notable. 

Among  the  smaller  British  islands,  out- 
standing industries  include  salt  raking  in 
the  Turks  and  ( 'aicos,  lime-juice  and 
arrowroot  in  'he  Leeward  group,  and  in 
the  Windward  group,  Sea  Island  cotton, 
"the  best  in  the  British  Empire,  if  not  in 
the  world."  Cocoa  is  a  leading  product 
in  many  places.  Trinidad  is  famous  for 
its  lake  of  asphalt,  and  oil  fields  are  develop- 
ing. Barbados,  farthest  cast  on  the  Atlan- 
tic fringe,  is  predominantly  an  English 
peopled  colony  of  advanced  agricultural 
and  educational  development.  On  the 
South  American  coast  British  Guiana  has 
many  East  Indian  laborers  on  sugar  estates 
with  large  production,  and  the  colony 
exports  considerable  quantities  of  gold  and 
diamonds.  British  Honduras  lies  on  the 
Caribbean  coast  of  Central  America  below 
Yucatan.      Hardwoods  and  chide  are  chief 
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products.  There  is  wireless  communication 
with  Jamaica  and  New  Orleans. 
Jamaica   is    the   largest    of    the    British 

West  Indies,  14-1  miles  long  and  50  miles 
wide,  and  lies  90  miles  south  of  Cuba  and 
100  miles  west  of  Haiti.  Many  coast 
harbors,  several  streams  utilized  for  irri- 
gation, mountain  summits  of  7,000  feet  are 
among  its  attractions.  Pastoral  industries 
flourish  in  the  highlands  and  plantations 
in  the  lowlands.  Recently  cultivation  of 
sugar  has  decreased  and  fruit,  especially 
the  crop  of  bananas,  has  enormously  in- 
creased. Proportionately  exports  of  rum 
have  decreased.  Small  land  holdings  of 
five  acres  or  less  at  one  time  are  said  to  have 
reached  60,000  out  of  80,000  all  told,  but 
since  the  resumption  of  East  Indian  im- 
migration in  1891  the  large  estates  have 
been  increasing.  British  fortifications, 
militia,  and  a  West  Indian  naval  station 
are  maintained.  Former  preponderance  of 
the  Colony's  trade  with  the  United  King- 
dom has  given  way  to  the  United  States, 
with  Canada  third.  The  same  trend  ap- 
pears in  the  trade  statistics  of  most  of  the 
British  West  Indies.  The  Jamaica  cor- 
respondent of  the  Manchester  Guardian 
.Annual  Review  reports  an  after-war  col- 
lapse of  markets  for  produce  in  1921,  the 
Government  finding  it  necessary  to  guar- 
antee repayment  of  local  bank  loans  to 
merchants  and  planters  of  some  £400,000, 
and  provide  further  loans  to  rice  planters 
from  public  funds.  The  Government  has 
also  signified  intention  of  giving  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Canada  preference  of  25  per 
cent,  in  import  duty.  Kingston's  im- 
portance increases  as  the  West  Indian  port 
of  call  on  the  main  British  shipping  routes 
via  the  Panama  Canal  between  the  Atlan- 
tic and  the  Pacific.  "The  white  residents 
of  Kingston  seem  to  live  in  fear  of  the 
black  multitude  that  make  up  the  bulk  of 
the  population,"  writes  Harry  A.  Franek. 
"Roaming  Through  the  West  Indies" 
(Century  Company),  in  an  unflattering 
chapter  entitled  "African  Jamaica."  We 
read,  "Even  more  than  in  the  other  British 
islands  the  masses  of  Jamaica  have  been 
'spoiled'  by  the  war."  By  her  last  census, 
nearly  ten  years  old,  a  population  of  831,- 
383  consisted  of  15,605  white,  163.201 
colored.  630, LSI  black,  17,380  East  Indian. 
2.111  Chinese,  2,905  not  stated.  Kingston 
displays  all  varieties.  Yet  tour  promoters 
remind  us  that  Old  Kingston,  or  Port 
Royal,  some  of  whose  buildings  may  be 
seen  at  the  entrance  to  Kingston  harbor, 
bequeathed  cosmopolitanism.  "Old  King- 
ston was  for  nearly  a  century  the  head- 
quarters of  the  buccaneers  of  the  West 
Indies  and  the  resort  of  every  blood- 
stained pirate  who  ever  scuttled  a  ship  or 
flew  the  Jolly  Roger.  Here  the  enormous 
booty  of  the  Spanish  Main  was  gathered 
and  squandered  in  riotous  orgies  that 
spread  the  fame  of  Port  Royal  to  the  ends 
of  the  Seven  Seas  and  gave  it  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  richest  (and  the  wicked- 
est)   spot    on    earth.       In    1692  the  whole 
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You  will,  of  course,  visit  Switzerland  sooner  or  later.     It's  only  a  question 

of  how  long  you  will  delay  that  trip  abroad  which  you  have  been  dreaming 

about. 

We  will  gladly  suggest  an  attractive  tour.     We  do  not  sell  tickets.    Our  sole 

purpose  is  to  answer  questions  and  enable  you  to  easily  plan  a  delightful 

holiday  in  our  Alpine  wonderland. 

Make  Your  dream  come  true 

Visit  Switzerland 


The  Rest  Seeker's 

Delight 

where  every  mountain  vale  is  a  hidden 
paradise,  endearing  in  its  simple,  natural 
charm  and  uplifting  in  the  incomparable 
grandeur  of  its  beauty.  A  realm  for 
rest,  recuperation  and  recreation. 


The  Perennial,  Rejuvenating 
Fountain  of  Health 

where  many  of  mother  Earth's  finest 
mineral  springs  have  been  put  to  medi- 
cal use  in  wonderfully  equipped  estab- 
lishments and  in  regions  whose  bracing 
Alpine  climate  is  another  vital  and 
priceless  factor  in  the  achievement  of 
successful  cures.  Here  in  the  carefree 
surroundings  where  delightful  pastimes 
and  up-to-date  sports  are  the  order  of 
the  day,  Health,  Strength  and  Youth 
mav  become  vours. 


The  Realization  of  a 
Beauty  Lover's  Dream 

where  azure  lakes,  flower-strewn  pas- 
tures and  fragrant  pine  forests  repose 
like  precious  gems  in  a  setting  of  glo- 
rious mountain  heights.  The  land 
where  sightseeing  can  be  done  in  utmost 
comfort,  whether  it  be  by  the  ancient 
diligence,  the  ultra  modern  post- 
automobile,  mountain  railway  or  lake 
steamer. 


The  Motorist's 
Paradise 

where  some  of  the  finest  built  Alpine 
roads  and  some  of  the  most  exquisite 
mountain  scenes  have  lately  been 
thrown  open  to  automobiles.  From  the 
verdant  plains  to  the  realms  of  per- 
petual snow  and  ice  motorists  can  now 
travel  with  perfect  case,  while  vistas  of 
Swiss  life  in  town  and  country  i.pen 
before  them  in  kaleidoscopic  splendor. 

The  Student's  Guide 
Through  the  Ages 

where  the  eventful  epochs  in  the  history 
and  development  of  the  old  World  from 
the  period  of  the  lake  dwellers  on.  are 
vividly  portrayed  through  many  price- 
less gems  of  ancient  art  and  architecture. 
The  haunt  of  1(  vers  of  the  quaint  and 
curious,  and  an  inspiration  to  those  who 
finish  their  education  in  one  of  the 
country's  numerous  private  or  public 
schools. 


The  Land  of  Picturesque 
Customs  and  Costumes 

where  century-old  traditions  are  still 
honored  and  observed  by  the  generation 
of  to-day.  Modernists  as  caterers  to 
tourists  but  charmingly  old-fashioned  in 
their  private  life  and  personal  belief.- — 
such  are  the  Swiss  of  the  beauteou> 
Alpine  realms.  Make  it  your  pleasure 
to  know  them! 


Dreams  of  blue  lakes  and  vertiginous  Alps. 
Dream-  of  verdant  valleys  and  snow-capped  peaks. 
Dreams  of  quaint  old  cities  and  historic  landmarks. 
Let  all  your  Dreams  come  true. 

AMERICANS   VISITING    SWITZERLAND   NEED   NO   PASSPORT   VISE 


If  you  are  interested  in  Switzerland — whether 
you  intend  to  travel  now  or  later  —write  t  it 
packet  No.  1 16  containing  complimentary  ti 

literature.  Keep  this  announcement  as  it  will 
not  appear  again. 

Official  Agency  of  the 

SWISS  FEDERAL  RAILROADS 


241   Fifth  Avenue 


New  York 


PARIS:  LONDON: 

20  Rue  Lafayette  lib  Regent  St.,  S.  W 

CAIRO:   Inquiry    Office   for   Travel    in   Switzerland  — 
Shepheard's    Hotel 


INFORMATION  BLANK 
Swiss  Federal   Railroads, 

241  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Please  send  me  your   complimentary 
packet  Xo.    116. 

Name 


Street 
Town 


State 
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Today  Hartmann  offers  the  greatest  values  ever 
offered  in  a  wardrobe  trunk.  You  can  now  buy  a 
Hartmann  Castle-Grande  for  less  than  you'd 
\f  w  |  expect  to  pay  for  an  ordinary  good  trunk.  Yet 
Castle-Cirande,  the  only  trunk  with  an  all-steel 
frame,  the  only  trunk  without  a  nail  in  it,  is  the 
world's  finest  trunk,  unapproached  in  beauty, 
durability  and  luxurious  conveniences. 

J 

You  can  now  buy  a  Hartmann  Gibraltarized 
Wardrobe  trunk  as  lowas  $-+  2.  5<hThis  reinforced, 
interlocking,  round-edge  construction,  originated 
and  patented  by  Hartmann  nine  years  ago,  for 
their  finer  wardrobe  trunks,  won  instant  recog- 
nition because  of  its  greater  strength  and  beauty 
and  created  the  popularity  of  round-edge  trunks. 

But  the  greatest  of  the  many  exclusive  Hartmann 
features  is  the  Hartmann  patented  padded  cushion  top, 
for  it  is  the  only  device  that  absolutely  prevents  clothes 
from  wrinkling,  whether  the  trunk  is  laid  on  its  side, 
upside  down,  or  on  end.  You  can  now  buy  a  Hart- 
mann Cushion  Top  Wardrobe  from  S30.00  to  $200. 

^   r\  -I       Hartmanx  Trunk    Company,  Racine,  Wis. 

-^Y^-~  Be  a/re  the  Hartmann    Rtd~X~is  on  the  trunk  you  buy 
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MRITTSH  POWER  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES 
Continued 

city   was  whelmed  in  the  sea  by  an  earth- 
quake." 

In  view  of  a  projected  visit  to  the  West 
Indies  by  the  British  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  this  winter  the 
subject  of  possible  federation  is  diseust 
by  E.  C.  Stembridge  in  the  United  Empirt 
magazine,  the  journal  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute.  lie  points  out  that 
the  islands  are  not  to  be  thought  of  as  a 
compact  group.  Jamaica  is  a  thousand 
miles  from  Barbados,  where  once  a  governor 
under  "instructions  attempted  to  federate 
a  few  neighboring  islands,  only  to  result 
in  riots  and  his  recall."  It  is  said,  however, 
that  the  Governor  of  Jamaica  is  inquiring 
the  views  of  other  Caribbean  Colonies  and 
of  Canada  concerning  an  Imperial  basis  of 
federation.  Mr.  Stembridge  thinks  that 
while  political  union  is  not  immediately  in 
prospect,  "the  most  conspicuous  feature  of 
the  recent  history  of  the  islands  has  been 
the  marked  development  of  the  spirit  of 
cooperation."    We  read  further: 

"By  means  of  intercolonial  conferences 
a  common  policy  is  becoming  possible, 
and  in  several  instances  has  been  framed, 
with  regard  to  every  question  of  importance 
confronting  tb.9  West  Indies  as  a  whole. 
One  may  point  to  the  linking  up  of  the 
various  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  to 
the  establishment  of  a  West  Indian  Court 
of  Appeal.  The  Trade  Agreement  con- 
cluded with  Canada  last  year  secured  the 
adhesion  of  every  one  of  the  colonies,  and 
now  awaits  only  the  ratification  of  Ber- 
muda. The  advance  in  this  direction  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  Jamaica,  the 
Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras  were  not 
signatories  to  the  earlier  agreement  of  1910. 
Agriculture,  customs  tariffs,  quarantine, 
education — in  regard  to  all  these  matters, 
a  common  aim  is  being  steadily  pursued." 

There  would  be  certain  advantages  to 
the  United  States  in  acquiring  control 
over  these  islands,  Harry  A.  Franck  ob- 
serves  in  "Roaming  Through  the  West 
Indies"   (Century).      But,  he  adds, 

"There  is  little  doubt  that  they  arc 
outweighed  by  the  disadvantages,  at  least 
all  those  of  a  material  nature.  Senti- 
mentally it  would  be  pleasant  to  see  our 
flag  Hying  over  all  the  Caribbean;  it  would 
be  still  more  so  to  feel  that  no  European 
nation  has  a  foothold  on  the  Western 
hemisphere.  That  day  i.s  in  all  probability 
coming,  tho  it  is  still  perhaps  far  off. 

"Asa  merely  financial  proposition,  Hol- 
land, France,  even  England,  could  afford 
to  pay  us  for  taking  their  possessions  in 
tropical  America  off  their  hands.  But  with 
the  Virgin  Islands  as  an  example,  we  would 
be  paying  dearly  long  after  we  had  parted 
with  any  acceptable  price  which  would 
bring  the  European  West  Indies  under  our 
Hag.  Merely  to  raise  them  to  the  American 
standard  in  sanitation  would  be  a  colossal 
task,  to  say  nothing  of  adding  materially 
to  our  already  troublesome  'color  question.' 
As  some  joker  has  put  it,  'We  could  well 
afford  to  buy  all  (he  West  Indies  on  tin; 
I. ..Ms  of  the  price  paid  to  Denmark,  if  the 
sellers  woidd  agree  to  remove  all  tin 
population';  any  other  arrangement  would 
probably  prove  a  poor  bargain." 
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WHAT  Till]   MANDATES   MEAN 
TO  THE  EMPIKK 

/^REAT   BRITAIN  has  taken   up  the 

^-*  while  man's  burden  in  a  new  guise  by 
accepting  the  care  of  alien  peoples  under 
mandates  assigned  by  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, [t  will  be  remembered  that  most 
of  Germany's  colonial  empire  and  much  of 
the  old  Turkish  Empire  \v;is  parceled  oui 
to  certain  of  the  Allies,  not  as  conquered 
territory  to  be  held  in  fee  simple,  but  under 
mandates,  making  the  respective  manda- 
tory Powers  trustees  responsible  to  the 
League  of  Nations.  To  a  large  extent  this 
was  done  in  order  to  provide  for  the  inter- 
ests of  native  populations.  In  certain  cases 
it  was  to  enable  a  people  to  prepare  for 
ultimate  independence  under  proper  tute- 
lage. Altogether  Britain  now  controls  as 
mandates,  territories  totaling  about  one- 
third  the  size  of  Australia  in  area  and  con- 
taining a  population  a  little  larger  than 
that  of  Canada.  Or  if  we  wish  to  look  at  il 
in  another  way,  we  might  say  that  mandate 
territories  are  roughly  one-fourteenth  of  the 
entire  British  Empire,  and  their  peoples  are 
one    forty-fifth    of    the    population    of    the 

Empire. 

PALESTINE 

Britain  holds  Palestine  under  a  peculiar 
form  of  mandate.  As  the  New  York  Times 
once  explained  it  succinctly: 

The  mandatary  will  control  the  foreign 
relations  of  Palestine  and  protect  diplo- 
matically Palestinians  abroad.  The  man- 
datary also  will  impose  taxes  and  customs 
and  will  report  annually  to  the  League  of 
Nations.  The  phrase  'a  national  home  for 
the  Jewish  people'  is  frequently  employed. 
The  League,  it  is  evident,  has  not  set  up  a 
Jewish  state  or  nation  in  Palestine.  The 
effect  of  the  mandate  is  to  create  a  national 
home  or  refuge  for  .lews  who,  because  of 
oppression  or  persecution  in  any  other  land, 
may  desire  to  seek  shelter  there. 

There  have  been  unfortunate  clashes  be- 
tween the  Jews,  who  are  returning  to  Jeru- 
salem as  part  of  the  Zionist  movement,  and 
the  Arabs  now  living  there.  In  a  recent 
address  in  Jerusalem.  Mr.  Winston  Church- 
ill reflected  the  British  Government's  atti- 
tude toward  these  rivalries  and  contentions, 
as  follows: 

''Examine  Mr.  Balfour's  careful  words: 
Palestine  to  be  'a  national  home,'  not  'the 
national  home,'  a  great  difference  in  mean- 
ing. The  establishment  of  a  national  home 
does  not  mean  a  Jewish  (iovernment  to 
dominate  the  Arabs.  (Ireat  Britain  is  the 
greatest  Moslem  state  in  the  world,  and  is 
well  disposed  to  the  Arabs,  and  cherishes 
their  friendship.  I  found  since  my  arrival 
that  the  ministrations  of  the  officials  make 
no  distinction  between  Jew  and  Arab. 

"Above  all,  there  will  be  respect  for  the 
different  religions.  Tho  the  Arabs  are 
in  a  large  majority  in  Palestine,  tho  the 
British  Empire  has  accepted  the  mandate 
in  tin-  wider  sense,  Palestine  belongs  to  the 
whole  world,  and  this  city  of  Jerusalem  is 
almost  equally  sacred  to  Moslems,  Chris- 
tians and  Jews,  and  not  only  to  the  d\\  ellers 
in  Palestine,  but  everywhere.  Instead  of 
sharing  miseries  through  quarreling,  the 
Palestinians  should  share  blessings  through 
cooperation." 

At  present,  Palestine,   which    once    sup- 
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How  to  stop  a  Ford  smoothly 

Stopping  a  Ford  evenly  and  smoothly  without  "jerking" 
or  "chattering"  is  merely  a  matter  of  the  right  motor-oil. 

"F"  Autoline    "F"  Autoline  for  Fords  is  a  new  motor  oil — -a  perfect 
"  hretten,t'S     lubricant — which  stops  and  prevents  "jerk}-"  driving, 
by  keeping  the  brake  and  transmission   linings  pliant 
and  in  condition  to  function  properly. 

Money  Back  Drain  all  the  oil  from  your  crank  case  and  fill  it  with 
"F"  Autoline  for  Fords.  If  your  car  "chatters"  after 
that,  your  money  will  be  refunded.       'F"  Autoline  Oil 


Ford  Dealers 
praise  it 


90  years  of 
oil  experience 


for  Fords  costs  no  more  than  ordinary  oil. 

Go  to  your  Ford  dealer  or  garageman — and  ask  him  for 
"F"  Autoline  for  Fords.  He  will  tell  you  it  stops 
"chattering" — just  as  other  dealers  arc  telling  Ford 
owners  the  way  to  smooth  driving. 

There's  nothing  new  to  buy — just  get  "F"  Autoline  Oil 
instead  of  the  oil  you've  been  using. 

"F"  Autoline  Oil  was  made  as  the  result  of  our  experi- 
ence in  lubrication  extended  over  a  period  of  ninety 
years. 

"00"  Autoline  Oil  is  one  of  the  few  oils  recommended 
in  the  Franklin  Owners'  handbook  for  use  in  Franklin 
Cars. 

Note: — Don't  expect  "F"  Autoline  Oil  for  Fords  to  do 
the  impossible.  It  cannot  replace  worn-out  bands  or 
linings.  Have  your  car  in  good  condition— equipped 
with  standard  Ford  parts.  Drain  the  oil  from  your 
crank  case  every  500  miles  and  fill  it  again  with  "F" 
Autoline  Oil.     This  is  necessary  with  any  oil. 

Look  for  the  Red  Autoline  Sign — it  marks  a  place  where 
"chattering"  can  be  stopped. 


AUTOLINE    OIL     COMPANY 

Autoline  Oil  Sales  Department 
WM.  C.  ROBINSON  &  SON  COMPANY.  BALTIMORE 


PACIFIC   COAST   OFFICE,    SAN    FRANCISCO 


REFINER  Y: 
CORAOPOLIS,    PA. 


I! 


F 


''         SALES  OFFICES  AND  WAREHOUSES 
IN   PRINCIPAI    CI  flES 


AUTftL'Nfe 


For  qour  motor's  sake 
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KIMBALL 

"Now  Serving  a  Nation  of  Music  Lovers" 


Tl  1  K  unprecedented  recogni- 
tion accorded  the  KIMBALL 
by  great  artists  of  the  past  and 
present — by  national  and  inter- 
national expositions,  and  by  a 
nation  of  music  lovers — creates  an 
infinitely  greater  prestige  for  the 
KIMBALL  than  any  worded  claim 
the  maker  could  presume  to  offer. 

The  KIMBALL  includes - 

Grand  Pianos        Upright  Pianos       Player  Pianos 

Phrasonome  Pianos         Reproducing  Pianos 
Phonographs  Pipe-Organs  Music  Rolls 

Descriptive  catalogs,  also  nearest 
dealer's  address,  sent  to  you  on  request 


W.  W.  Kimball  Co. 

(Established  1857) 
Factory  and  Executive  Offices:  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


hat  Scaldswtet  Florida  grapefruit  or  drink  the  juice 
of  Sealdsweet  Florida  o  anges — for  better  health, 
greater  energy   and    increased   enjoyment   of  life. 


Grapefruit  and  Oranges 


Heavy    with    jut  h    in    content   ot    calories, 

in   vitamines,  tree-ripened  and  uniformly  '.'ood 

to  eat,  whether   bright    golden  or  russet   in   color. 

Gift  copy  of  book  "Florida's  Food- Fruits", 

awaits  your  request.     Asl   for  n   today. 

Florida  Citrus  Exchange 

628  Citrus  Exchange  Building 
Tampa,  Florida 


WHAT  THE  MANDATES  MEAN  TO 
THE  EMPIRE 

Continued 

ported  a  population  of  several  millions, 
contains  about  675,000,  according  to  "The 
Statesman's  Year  Book,"  about  10  per 
cent,  of  whom  are  Jews.  Jerusalem  now 
litis  a  population  of  60.000.  It  was  prob- 
ably three  or  four  times  as  large  in  the  time 
of  Solomon.  Once  called  "a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey."  Palestine  is  essen- 
tially agricultural,  but  at  present  it  is  in 
a  condition  which  we  commonly  speak  of  as 
"run  down,"  and  much  food  is  now  being 
imported.  The  returning  Zionists  hope, 
by  use  of  modern  agricultural  methods  and 
irrigation,  to  see  the  land  again  blossom 
like  the  rose.  The  new  government  is  car- 
rying out  an  extensive  reforesting  program. 
Palestine  is  said  to  have  considerable  min- 
eral wealth.  There  is  plenty  of  salt  and 
sulfur.  There  are  said  to  be  oil  possibili- 
ties. The  chief  industries  at  present  are 
wine-making,  soap-boiling  and  olive-oil 
manufacture.  The  most  remarkable  topo- 
graphical phenomenon  is  the  Dead  Sea 
valley.  1.292  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean.  A  plan  is  on  foot  to  utilize 
litis  remarkable  drop  to  furnish  both  water- 
power  and  irrigation.  The  territory  east 
of  Palestine,  known  its  Trans-Jordania,  is 
not  part  of  the  mandate,  but  is  at  present 
looked  after  by  the  High  Commissioner 
of  Palestine. 

MESOPOTAMIA 

The  land  between  the  rivers,  as  the  word 
Mesopotamia  may  be  translated,  presents 
a  complicated  problem  to  Great  Britain 
which  now  governs  it  under  a  mandate  and 
through  a  king,  Feisul,  son  of  the  King  of 
the  Hedjaz,  who  was  placed  on  the  tin-one 
last  August.  The  precise  relations  between 
the  King  of  Irak  (Mesopotamia)  and  the 
mandatory  Power  are  being  worked  out  by 
negotiation.  It  is  understood  that  (ireat 
Britain  will  control  foreign  relations  and 
finances  as  far  as  may  be  necessary.  There 
litis  been  considerable  dissatisfaction  in 
Mesopotamia,  and  some  armed  resistance 
on  the  part  of  tribal  forces.  At  present, 
however,  the  work  of  pacification  seems  to 
be  accomplished,  and  the  military  forces 
occupying  the  country  are  gradually  being 
reduced.  Mesopotamia  is  vitally  impor- 
tant, first  because  of  its  geographical  loca- 
tion, second  because  of  its  potential  wealth. 
The  country  flanks  the  land  route  to  India; 
it  is  also  on  the  greal  air  route  to  India. 
Joseph  T.  Parfit,  ('anon  of  St.  George's. 
Jerusalem,  in  one  of  his  books  on  Mesopo- 
tamia, declares  it  to  be  "highly  probable 
that  the  largest  railway  centers  and  the 
most  important  airdromes  will,  within  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  be  found  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  then  its  value  will  be  obvious  bo 
all."  Another  writer  declares  that  it  was 
l  heir  location  on  this  "geographical  bridge 
between  the  continents"  that  made  Baby- 
lon and  Bagdad  great  capitals.  To  the 
north  lies  Kurdistan,  to  the  west ,  Arabia, 
to  the  east,  Persia.      British   claim   to  the 


de\  rlnptn.nl    mI     I  In  •    n  '_'i"i'    in..       Im     i  hal 

lenged  bj  rival  Powen       Di    I  aiah  Bow 
ni. in  i  hinka  I  hat  "a1  lea  f  unl  ii  affair    be 
come  orderly  again  the  peace  oi  th<    world 
demands  thai  i be  regent  be  b<  Id,  ii  nol  bj 
England,  at  leasl    bj    somi    othei      trong 
Power."     Mesopotamia's  riehe     ari    two 
told.     A     I  >i     Both  man   «  rites  furl  h<  i    in 
"The  New    World"    (World    Booi   Com 
pany),  a  studj  of  political  geograph 

While  irrigation  may  furnish  the   basis 
for  the  chief  riches  of   Mesopotamia,   the 
immediate  wealth  of  the  country  lies  prin 
eipally  in  trade  and  in  the  development  of 
the  oil  resources.     The  production  of  the 
Persian  and  Mesopotamian  fields  is  small 
at   the   present   time,   but  the,   reserve   is 
great,  and  this  is  a  matter  of  prime  impor- 
tance to  Great  Britain,  whose  Navy  de- 
pends chiefly  upon,  oil  for  fuel,  and  whose 
commercial  carriers  are  being  turned  into 
oil  burners  at  a  rapid  rate.     Large  refin- 
eries have,  been,  established  at  Ahadan  on 
the   Shaft  el   Arab    (at   the   head   of    the 
Persian  (lull').     The  control  of  the  world 
oil  supply  is  a  matter  of  great  concern,  and 
it  will  form  the  basis  of  one  of  the  keenest 
commercial  rivalries  of  the  next  fifty  years 
Thus  Mesopotamia  menus  not  only  prob 
letns  of  land,  frontiers,  native,   railroads, 
and  river  steamers;  ii    is  also   vitally   re 
lated  to  one  of  the  many  life  streams  thai 
support  the  British  commercial  Heel.  .  .  . 

The  enduring  wealth  of  Mesopotamia 
is  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  soil, 
[t  is  competently  estimated  that  the 
average  combined  discharge  of  the  Tigris- 
Euphrates  rivers  would  irrigate  7,000, nun 
acres  in  wilder  and  3,000,000  acres  of 
varied  crops  in  summer.  Half  of  1his 
area  could  be  immediately  reclaimed  if  the 
ancient  system  of  canals  and  drains  wen 
restored,  and  the  Euphrates  water  turned 
into  the  west  land  of  the  Tigris,  while  the 
Tigris  and  its  tributaries  were  made  i<> 
irrigate  the  hind  east  of  the  Tigris.  It  is 
even  suggested  that  for  the  better  utiliza 
lion  of  their  wafers  for  irrigation  purposes, 
the  rivers  should  not  be  used  for  uaviga- 
(ion,  but  should  be  superseded  by  railway 
for  the  transport  of  cereals  and  cotton. 

AFRICAN    MANDATES    ' 

Just  at  the  right  of  the  uarrow  buoyed 
channel  that  lends  past  the  swaying  palm 
groves  to  the  harbor  of  Dar-es-Salaam  lies 
the  wreck  of  I  he  German  East  African 
liner  Koenig.  Before  the  Custom  House 
lies  another  sunken  German  liner.  "The 
twisted  rusty  iron  of  the  wrecks"  is  a  fii 
symbol  of  the  passing  of  German  domina- 
tion in  Africa,  writes  V.  S.  Joelson  in  "The 
Tanganyika  Territory"  (Appleton  i ;  "once 
for  all  thai  em  of  iron  has  yielded  to  a 
kindly  British  administration."  Three- 
fourths  of  British  mandate  territorj  and 
two-thirds  of  the  mandated  peoples  are 
in  Africa.  By  far  the  most  importanl  is 
Tanganyika,  formerly  German  Easl  Africa. 
Here  is  a  land  with  five  million  inhabitants, 
about  as  large  as  the  combined  area  of 
New  York.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  W  i 
cousin.  It  is  a  land  of  greal  lakes  and 
mountains  and    forests.     Near   the   coasf 

are  forests  of  mangrove,  COCOa-palm, 
baobab  and  tamarind.  In  the  higher 
regions  are  round  the  acacia,  eotton-tree, 
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charming  rendez-vous,  sheltered  from  boisterous  breez 
the  traveler  may  bask  in  sunny  content — a  dreamy  spot  com- 
manding an  unbroken  view  of  sea  and  sky.  Nearby  is  the 
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3-in-One'HuslT 

Some  offices  seem  to  hum  with  industry 
while  others  clatter  like  an  ancient  auto 
on  a  rocky  road. 

The  difference  is  often  a  matter  of 
lubrication. 

3-in-0ne 

The  High  Quality  Office  Oil 

quiets  the  distracting  noises  of  type- 
writers, calculating  and  duplicating 
machines,  dating  stamps  and  check 
protectors.  Office  doors  don't  squeak 
when  oiled  with  3-in-One.  It  also  keeps 
dictating  machines  running  smoothh 
and  time  clocks  working  right. 

3-in-One    is    wonderfully    penetrating. 
Goes  right  into  tightest  bearings,    lubri 
eating  perfectly.     A  pure  oil  compound 
free    from    grease,    it  never  gums  and 
won't  evaporate. 

3-in-One  is  sold  at  all  good  stores  in  1-OZ. , 
3-oz.  and  8-oz  bottles  and  in  3-oz.  Handy 
Oil  Cans. 

FREE.  Sample  and  Dictionary.  Generous 
Sample  and  Dictionary  of  Uses  sent  free  of 
cost.      Request  both  on  a  postal  card 
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WHAT  THE  MANDATES  MEAN  T< > 

THE  EMPIRE 

Continued 

sycamore  and  banyan.  Sugar,  coffee,  cot- 
ton and  rubber  are  successfully  cultivated, 
as  are  also  various  fabric  plants.  There 
are  such  useful  minerals  as  coal,  iron,  lead. 
copper,  niter  and  salt,  and  such  precious 
si  ones  as  agates,  topaz,  moonstones,  tour- 
maline and  garnets.  In  1919-20  sisal  was 
1 1 1 1  •  most  valuable  export.  Ot  her  character- 
istics  of  Tanganyika  are  akin  to  those  of  ad- 
jacent Britain  territories,  discust  elsewhere. 
Nearly  as  large  as  Tanganyika,  but  far 
more  sparsely  populated,  is  Southwesl 
Africa,  held  by  Britain  through  a  mandate 
given  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  This 
country  stretches  for  nine  hundred  miles 
along  the  west  coast  of  Africa  between 
( 'ape  Colony  and  Portuguese  territory. 
It  is  shaped  something  like  a  deep  sauce- 
pan with  a  handle  running  inland  at  the 
north  as  far  as  the  cataracts  of  the  Zambezi 
River.  This  country  is  much  like  the 
adjacent  South  African  states,  being  largely 
desert  and  mostly  devoted  to  stock-raising. 
Along  the  sea-coast  are  valuable  diamond 
mines.  Here,  dwell  such  native  races  as 
the  Hereros,  Ovambos,  Bastards,  Berg- 
demaras,  Hottentots  and  Bushmen. 
Many  of  these  natives  own  herds  of  cattle 
and  many  are  employed  in  agricultural 
labor.  Toward  the  many  German  settlers 
left  iii  this  country  the  new  administrators 
are  mosl  liberal.  In  the  early  years  of 
the  colony,  we  read  in  an  English  dispatch 
to  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  the  official 
policy  toward  the  natives  was  one  of 
"ruthless  and  brutal  extermination  which 
was  stopt  only  when  too  late  the  folly 
of  the  destruction  of  native  labor  was 
realized.  The  policy  then  was  changed 
from  one  of  extermination  to  one  of  forced 
labor,  the  ruthlessness  and  brutality  re- 
maining." The  South  African  Govern- 
ment has  introduced  reforms.  White 
farmers  are  made  to  Ireat  the  natives 
decently.  As  a  result  the  natives  are  again 
accumulating  property  and  their  birth-rate, 
which  had  been  falling  under  (Jerman  rule, 
is  now  increasing.   As  this  writer  sums  it  ui 

The  mandate  has  so  far  fulfilled  its 
function  for  the  natives  admirably.  Thei 
condition  is  even  now  immeasuraliK 
superior  to  what  it  was  under  German 
rule,  and  il  is  steadily  improving.  But 
the  gravest  problems  of  native  policy  Li< 
after  all,  still  ahead.  To  undo  the  injus- 
tices and  abolish  the  cruel  sufferings  of  il 
pasl  is  one  thing.  To  lift  the  native  grad 
ually  to  a  higher  level  of  civilization  is 
another.  The  first  task-  has  been  easily 
and  promptly  accomplished.  The  second 
may  well  take  cent  uri<  s." 

The  I  wo  small  British  mandates,  Togoland 
and Cameroons,  in  the  Xiger  region,  possess 
resources  and  physical  characteristics  like 
1  hose  of  Nigeria  and  Ashanti,  which  have  al- 
ready been  described.  There  is  a  possibility. 
according  to  some  writers,  that  t  hese  two  nar- 
row strips  on  the  edge  of  French  territory  may 
be  the  subjects  of  future  negotiations  modify- 
ing their  present  status  and  boundaries. 
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PACIFIC  MANDATES 

The  German  Island  in  the  Pacific  south 
of  the  equator  ore  now  mandates  of  Aus- 
tralia, exeepl  Samoa  and  the  island  of 
Nauru.  Australia  also  holds  th<  former^ 
(Jerman  northeastern  pari  of  the  island' of 
New  Guiana,  adjacenl  to  her  previously 
acquired  territory  of  Papua.  New  Zea 
land  holds  the  mandate  for  German  Samoa 
The  Island  of  Nauru,  .iusl  south  of  the 
equator,  is  held  under  a  British  Empire 
mandate,  but  is  to  be  administered  l>.\ 
Australia  or  New  Zealand.  This  island  is 
extremely  valuable  because  of  its  greal 
deposits  of  phosphates.  Mr.  Edward  A 
Filene,  writing  in  the  New  Yorl  Times, 
calls  this  the  richest  deposit  (if  phosphate 
in  the  world,  and  reminds  us  thai  "our 
farmers  are  becoming  more  and  more  de 
pendent  on  this  phosphate  supply  Tor  their 
fertilizer."  We  are  reminded  by  Asia  thai 
the  United  Kingdom,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  are  now  operating  the  phosphate 
mines  jointly. 

The  phosphate  is  divided  m  6x1  pro- 
portions among  the  three  owners,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Australia  each  re- 
ceiving forty-two  per  cent,  and  New  Zea- 
land sixteen  per  cent.,  and  each  govern- 
ment is  bound  by  agreement  not  to  export 
it  to  any  other  country  or  to  sell  it  for 
export  without,  the  consent  of  all  pari  i,  - 
concerned.  The  mines  that  enrich  the  fields 
of  England  and  her  colonies  bring  wealth 
to  the  Gilbertese,  who  inhabit  the  island. 
Through  selling  fish  and  food  to  the  Japa- 
nese coolies  who  do  the  hard  work  of 
Nauru,  the  natives  soon  become  wealthy 
beyond  the  dreams  of  South  Sea  avarice; 
for  in  the  Pacific,  wants  still  remain  com- 

pa.ratneh    simple. 

New  Zealand  has  a  labor  problem  in  her 
Pacific  possessions,  Isaiah  Bowman,  Direc- 
tor of  the  American  Geographical  Society 

of  New  York,  points  out  in  his  recent 
\olume,  "The  New  World"  (World  Book 
Co.),  "that  bids  fair  to  be  of  international 
concern."  By  the  terms  of  the  Labor  (  Ion 
vention  included  in  the  peace  treaties  of 
bans  (1919-1920),  the  conditions  of  labor 
and  the  treat  ment  of  natives  are  made 
matters  of  international  interest  within 
the  scope  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Like  many  of  the  local  groups  elsewhere, 
the  people  of  the  Fiji  Islands  (a  Crown 
Colony)    have    talked    of    the    equality    of 

races  until  they  have  worked  themselves 
into  a  belligerent  mood  that  has  resulted 
in  serious  disorder,  and  even  in  loss  of  life. 
The  trouble  arose  because  of  a  strike  of 
Last  Indians,  and  almost  all  (lie  people  of 
this  race  in  Fiji  (about  60,000  in- number) 
estimated  at 37  percent,  of  the  population, 
were  concerned.  The  Indians  demanded 
equal  rights  with  the  whites,  declaring 
themselves    to    be   as   good    as    (he   whites. 

-Matters  reached  a  climax  in  February, 
1920,  when  it  was  necessary  to  put  down 
lh»-  disturbance  by  (In-  use  of  military 
forces.  The  men  were  chielh  employed  in 
the  sugar-fields  of  the  Rewa  River.  At  one 
lime  there  wen-  :;<).<)()()  striking  coolies 
outside  t  he  capital,  Suva. 


The  Dividends  of  Health 

Lithe  of  step  and  clear  of  eye,  he  is  young  at  sixty,  because 
he  did  not  waste  his  health  in  the  carefree  days  of  youth. 
Caring  for  the  teeth  is  like  putting  money  in  the  savings 
bank;  it  pays  dividends  during  life's  ripened  years. 

Alarming  as  the  figures  are,  four  people  out  of  every  five  who  pass 
the  age  of  forty,  and  thousands  younger,  are  numbered  among 
Pyorrhea's  victims. 

There  are  two  things  you  can  do  to  offset  Pyorrhea. 

1.  Qo  to  your  dentist  regularly  for  teeth  and  gum  inspection. 

2.  Start  using  Forhan's  For  the  Qums  today. 

If  used  consistently  and  used  in  time,  Forhan's  For  the  Gums  wdl 
prevent  Pyorrhea  or  check  it  in  its  course. 

Pyorrhea  starts  with  tender,  bleeding  gums.  If  you  neglect  these  symp- 
toms the  disease  gains  headway  rapidly  and  the  teeth  and  body  suffer. 

The  gums  become  flabby  and  fall  away  from  the  teeth,  which  loosen 
in  their  sockets  and  drop  out  or  must  be  pulled. 

Don't  sit  calmly  by  and  wait  for  Pyorrhea  to  single  you  out.  Prevent 
its  coming  with  Forhan's  For  the  Gums.  An  excellent  dentifrice  also, 
it  keeps  the  teeth  white  and  clean,  the  gums  pink  and  healthy. 

Brush  Your  Teeth  With  Forhan's— How  to  Uselt 

Use  it  twice  daily,  year  in  and  year  out.  Wet  your  brush 
in  cold  water,  place  a  half-inch  of  the  refreshing,  healing 
paste  on  it,  then  brush  your  teeth  up  and  down.  Use  a 
rolling  motion  to  clean  the  crevices.  Brush  the  grinding 
and  back  surfaces  of  the  teeth.  Massage  your  gums  with 
vour  Forhan-coated  brush— gently  at  first  until  the  gums 
hatden,  then  more  vigorously.  If  'he  gums  are  very  ten- 
der, massage  with  the  finger,  instead  of  the  brush.  Ifgum- 
shrinkage  has  already  set  in,  use  Forhan's  according  to 
directions,  and  consult  a  dentist  immediately  for  special 
treatment. 

35c  and  60c,  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  At  all  druggists. 

Formula  of  R.J.  Forhan,  D.  D.  S. 
Forhan  Company,  New  York 

Forhan's,  Limited.  Montreal 
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CHANGING  TIDES  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 


BOER  AND  BRITON  FIGHT- 
ING TOGETHER  under  the 
same  flag  in  the  same  cause 
after  they  had  but  lately  fought  each 
other  over  the  African  veldt  forms  one 
of  the  most  dramatic  chapters  in  the 
modern  history  of  the  British  Empire, 
and  is  in  itself,  we  are  told,  a  sufficient 
brief  for  the  colonial  policy  inaugurated 
by  Great  Britain  since  the  loss  of  the 
American  colonies.  It  might  have 
gladdened  the  heart  of  Cecil  Rhodes, 
lying  in  his  lonely  bed  at  "World's 
View"  in  Rhodesia,  says  a  writer,  could 
the  empire-builder  have  known  that 
Lieutenant  Smuts,  who  in  1902  received 
from  D.  Haig,  Colonel  in  the  British 
forces,  a  safe-conduct  pass  to  the  peace 
conference  at  Vereeniging,  was  standing 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Field  Mar- 
shal Earl  Haig  in  opposing  the  German 
onslaught.  To-day  "the  destiny  of 
Smuts  is  interwoven  with  the  destiny 
of  the  whole  British  Empire.-'  A  chief 
reliance  of  Premier  Lloyd  George  in 
the  late  War  Cabinet;  a  signer,  tho  an 
unwilling  one,  of  the  Versailles  Peace 
Treaty,  and  the  bearer  of  an  olive  branch 
from  the  British  Premier  to  Ireland  at 

one  of  the  crucial  moments  in  the  Irish  negotiations,  none  to- 
day stands  more  firmly  than  the  erstwhile  Boer  leader  for  the 
continuance  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  as  one  of  the  self- 
governing  nations  within  the  British  Commonwealth.  For 
here  again  a  secessionist  movement  is  under  way,  tho  its 
weapon  is  the  ballot  instead  of  the  bullet,  and  it  is*  General 
Smuts  who  is  manning  the  breach.  "He  is  a  dominating  factor 
in  a  drama  that  not  only  affects  the  destiny  of  the  whole  British 
Empire,  but  has  significance  for  every  civilized  nation,"  writes 
[saac  Marcosson  in  "An  African  Adventure"  (John  Lane  Com- 
pany). "The  quality  of  striking  contrast  has  always  been  his. 
The  one-time  Boer  General,  who  fought  Roberts  and  Kitchener 
twenty  years  ago,  is  battling  wit  II  equal  tenacity  for  the  integrity 
of  the  Imperial  Union  born 
of  that  war.  Not  in  all  his- 
tory, perhaps,  is  revealed  a 
more  picturesque  situation 
than  obtains  in  South  Africa 
to-day.  You  have  the  whole 
Nationalist  movemenl  crys- 
tallized into  a  single  com- 
pelling episode.  In  a  word, 
it  is  contemporary  Ireland 
duplicated  without  violence 
and  extremism." 

That  is  the  case  to-day, 
but  when  the  Great  War 
crashed  into  civilization  tl 
extreme  Nationalists  in  South 
Africa  rebelled,  and  it  was 
General  Louis  Botha,  aided 
by  General  Smuts,  who  crusht 
them.  Beyers,  the  ring- 
leader, was  drowned  while 
trying  to  escape  across  the 
Vaal  River;  DeWet,  who  re- 
cently died,  was  defeated  in 
the  field;  De  la  Bey  was  ac- 
cidentally shot;  and  Maritz 
became  a    fugitive.      Botha 


A  BOER   BUILDER   OF   EMPIRE. 

General  Jan  Christian  Smuts,   former  enemy 

of  British  Empire,  now  one  of  its  strongest 

supporters. 
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then  conquered  the  Germans  in  German 
Southwest  Africa,  and  Smuts  subse- 
quently took  over  the  command  of  the 
Allied  Forces  in  German  East  Africa, 
the  former  of  which  territories  is  now 
under  the  Union's  mandate,  while  the 
latter  is  under  British  mandate.  When 
General  Botha  died  in  1919,  General 
Smuts  not  only  took  over  the  premier- 
ship of  the  Union,  but  also  inherited 
the  bitter  enmity  of  General  J.  B.  M. 
Hertzog,  leader  of  the  extreme  Nation- 
alists. In  assuming  the  toga  of  leader- 
ship, then,  the  soldier-statesman  also 
took  on  his  shoulders,  we  are  told,  a 
burden  which  will  require  all  the  re- 
sources of  "Slim  Jannie,"  as  he  is 
familiarly  known,  to  carry.  The  Dutch 
word  "slim"  is  not  a  descriptive  of 
physique.  It  means  tricky  and  evasive, 
and  the  story  of  this  application,  we 
are  told,  is  the  story  of  the  prophet  and 
his  country. 

Downing  Street,  histories  tell  us, 
might  have  averted  two  wars  with  the 
Boers  and  avoided  the  present  seces- 
sionist movement  had  it  gained  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  South  African 
affairs  than  can  be  obtained  within 
its  immediate  environs,  and  had  it  listened  to  men  on  the  spot. 
But  in  attempting  to  govern  from  a  distance  of  6,000  miles  a 
people  who  were  living  under  entirely  different  conditions,  the 
British  authorities  succeeded  only  in  irritating  the  Boers. 
Friction  between  the  two  came  to  a  head  over  the  agitation 
against  slavery,  largely  caused  by  David  Livingstone,  the  great 
missionary  explorer,  and  the  encroachment  of  British  immi- 
grants into  their  solitary  domain.  It  led  finally  to  the  Great 
Trek  of  1836-40  into  the  Transvaal,  where  the  Boers  hoped  to 
be  forever  beyond  the  reach  of  the  British  arm.  The  sources 
of  irritation  flowed  well-nigh  constantly,  but  the  Transvaal 
was  recognized  in  the  Sand  River  Convention  of  January,  1852, 
and    two  years    later   tho   British   Government,    not    then    so 

strongly  empire  bound,  aban- 
doned the  Orange  River 
Sovereignty,  which  became 
t  he  Orange  Free  State,  while 
Natal  was  constituted  a 
separate  colony  in  1856. 
Further  disputes  over  the 
treatment  of  the  natives  led 
to  the  annexation  of  tin 
Transvaal  on  April  12,  1877, 
but  the  hardy  Boers regaine< 
their  independence,  subject 
to  British  suzerainty  am 
control  of  foreign  relations] 
and  for  a  time  there  was 
peace.  Then  some  one  in  tin 
early  eighties  kicked  up 
nugget  of  gold  on  the  Ham 
i Dutch  for  ridge  or  reefw 
and  I  he  history  of  the  dasl 
to  the  mine  (ields  of  Kim- 
berley  repeated  itself  in  the 
rush  to  the  Kami.  Tin?  Boers 
were  soon  outnumbered  three 
to  one  by  the  Uitlanders] 
as  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can   newcomers    were   callec 
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SECOND  FLOOR 


Six-Room  House  No.  628 


Designed  Jor  the  S^rtice  Deparlm:nt,   American  Face  Brick.  Association 


This  splendid  example  of  the  justly  popular  Gambrel  Roof  Colonial  House  is  one  of  the  designs  in  our  "Face  Brick  Bungalow  and 
Small  House  Plans."  The  sun  porch,  the  large  living  room  and  the  ample,  well-ventilated  bedrooms  are  especially  worthy  of  note. 

beautiful,  Snduring  Homes 


THE  recollection  of  an  attractive  home  is  one  of  the 
richest  legacies  you  can  hand  on  to  your  children. 
And  if  it  is  an  enduring  Face  Brick  house  it  will  remain 
a  living  inspiration  to  them  and  their  children. 

The  abiding  charm  of  the  Face  Brick  house  is  not  a 
matter  of  size  and  cost.  The  simple  cottage  can  in  its 
way  be  as  attractive  as  the  magnificent  mansion.  The 
economic  advantages  are  as  definite.  The  Face  Brick 
house  will  last  for  generations,  requires  no  repairs  and 
but  little  painting  around  doors  and  windows,  and  lessens 
fuel  costs  and  insurance  rates.  It  combines  beauty,  dura' 
bility  and  economy  as  can  no  other  material. 

These  matters,  as  well  as  comparative  costs  of  various 
building  materials,  are  fully  discussed  in  "The  Story  of 
Brick,"  an  artistic  booklet  with  numerous  illustrations 
and  much  helpful  information  for  all  who  intend  to  build. 
Sent  free. 

"Face  Brick  Bungalow  and  Small  House  Plans"  are 
issued  in  four  booklets,  showing  3  to  4-room  houses, 


5'room  houses,  6'room  houses,  and  7  to  8-room  houses, 
in  all  ninetytwo,  each  reversible  with  a  different  ex' 
terior  design.  These  designs  are  unusual  and  distinctive, 
combined  with  convenient  interiors  and  economical 
construction.  The  entire  set  for  one  dollar.  Any  one  of 
the  booklets,  25  cents. 

We  have  the  complete  working  drawings,  specifications 
and  masonry  quantity  estimates  at  nominal  prices.  Select 
from  the  booklets  the  designs  you  like  best  and  order  the 
plans,  even  if  you  are  not  going  to  build  now,  for  their 
study  will  be  not  only  interesting  and  instructive,  but 
helpful  in  formulating  your  future  plans  for  a  home. 

You  may  want  "The  Home  of  Beauty,"  fifty  designs, 
mostly  two  stories,  representing  a  wide  variety  of  archi' 
tectural  styles  and  floor  plans.  Sent  for  50  cent?.  We  also 
distribute  complete  working  drawings,  specifications  and 
quantity  estimates  for  these  houses  at  nominal  prices. 

Address,  The  American  Face  Brick  Association,  1 1 34 
Westminster  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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Many  men  came  and 
went  in  her  life 

SHE  fascinated  each  one  only 
for  a  little  while.  Nothing 
ever  came  of  it. 

Yet  she  was  attractive — tinusually 
so.  She  had  beguiling  ways.  Beauti- 
ful hair,  radiant  skin,  exquisite  teeth 
and  an  intriguing  smile.  Still  there 
was  something  about  her  that  made 
men  show  only  a  transient  interest. 

She  was  often  a  bridesmaid  but 
never  a  bride. 

And  the  pathetic  tragedy  of  it  all 
w  as  that  she  herself  was  utterly  igno- 
rant as  to  why.  Those  of  her  friends 
\\  ho  did  know  the  reason  didn't  have 
the  heart  to  tell  her. 
*    *    * 

People  don't  like  to  talk  about 
halitosis  (unpleasant  breath).  It  isn't 

retty  subject.  Yet  whyin  the  world 

hould  this  topic  be  taboo  even  among 

ultimate  h  tends  when  it  may  mean  so 

much  to  the  individual  to  know  the 

facts  and  then  correct  the  trouble? 

Most  forms  of  halitosis  are  only 
u  mporary.  Unless  halitosis  is  due  to 
some  deep-seated  cause  (which  a 
physician  should  treat),   the  liquid 
antiseptic,  Ltstet  ine,  used  regularh 
.1  mouth  \\  ash  and  gargle,  will  quick 
l>  correct  it.  The  well-known  anti 
eptic  properties  of  this  effective 
deodorant  arrest  fermentation  in  the 
mouth  and  leave  the  breath  clean, 
fresh  and  sweet.  It  is  an  ideal  com- 
batant of  halito  i 

So  why  have  the  uncomfortable 
feeling  of  being  uncertain  about 
whether  your  breath  is  just  right 
when  the  precaution  is  so  simple  and 
ncai  at  hand. 

If  you  are  not  familiar  ivith  Lis- 
terine  and  its  many  uses,  just  sena 
youi  name  and  address  and  fifteen 
icnts  and  ive  shall  be  glad  to  fm 
ivard  you  a  generous  sample  oj 
Lister  ine,  together  ivith  a  tube  oj 
Listerine  Tooth  Paste,  sufficient  for 
i  3  Ja\ ,  bt  uihings. 

Address  Lambert  Pharmacal 
t  ompany,  2173  Locust  Street,  Saint 
Louis,  Missouri. 
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CHANGING   TIDES  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Continued 

and  tlio  the  latter  were  taxed,  we  are 
told,  for  aine-tenths  of  the  revenue, 
ill*-  rights  <>r  citizenship  were  practically 
denied  I  hem.  Relief  was  sought  at  the 
hands  of  (Join  Paul  Kruger,  President 
of  the  Transvaal,  but  Oorn  Paul  was 
deaf  to  all  entreaties,  and  the  restlessness 
of  the  Inlanders  waxed  with  oppression. 
They  looked  to  the  outside  for  help,  mean- 
while organizing  themselves  to  effect  re- 
form. They  had  not  far  to  look  nor  long 
to  wait.  Cecil  Rhodes,  empire-builder, 
was  waiting  for  just  such  a  call,  and  he 
found  a  ready  assistant  in  his  friend.  Dr. 
L.  S.  Jameson,  who  belonged  to  the  same 
building  trade.  Jameson  "rode  in"  with 
a  small  band  of  troopers,  but  plans  went 
awry,  and  the  raid  as  a  military  expedition 
turned  out  to  be  a  miserable  fiasco,  I  ho 
whether  its  ultimate  results  were  not  just 
as  planned  is  a  secret  buried,  some  writers 
tell  us,  with  Cecil  Rhodes  at  "World's 
View."  Sentence  of  deal h  was  pronounced 
on  the  leaders  of  the  raid:  but  the  Boers 
relented  and  later  all  were  liberated.  John 
Hays  Hammond,  one  of  several  American 
engineers  who  participated  in  the  raid, 
escaped  the  death  penaltj  by  payment  of 
a  fine  of  $125,000. 

The  situation  of  the  I  it  landers  wont 
from  bad  to  worse,  we  are  told,  ami  finally, 
in     March,    1899,    tin  \     handed    a    petition 

for  intervention  to  Lord  Milner,  the  British 
High  Commissioner  in  South  Africa.  The 
cause  for  intervention  was  said  to  be  over- 
whelming, and  Lord  Milner  attempted  to 
treal  with  Oom  Paul  around  a  conference 
table.  The  effort  failed,  and  on  October 
9,  1899,  President  Kruger  handed  an  ulti- 
matum to  the  British  Government.  For 
more  than  two  and  a  hall'  \  ears  all  (he  a  \  ail 
able  resources  of  the  British  Empire  were 
required  to  defeat  the  Boers,  all  of  whom 
were  trained  in  arms  and  all  of  whom  were 
as  intimate  with  everj  kopje  on  the  veldl 
.1-     lhe\      were     with     their    own     firesides. 

Peace  was  signed  on  Ma\  31,  1902,  at 
Pretoria,  since  when,  sase  for  the  Portu- 
guese and  German  possessions  on  t  ho  east 
and  west  coasts  respectively,  there  has 
been  but  one  flag  and  one  allegiance 
throughout  South  Africa.  Lord  Milner 
undertook  and  succeeded  in  the  work  of 
reconstruction,    and    four    sears    later    the 

British  Liberals,  under  the  Premiership  of 
Sh  H    Campbell  Bannerman,  decided  that 
self-government  should   be  given  at  once, 
the  poiic>  of  complete  trusl  in  the  Boers, 
we  are  told,  being  justified  by  its  complete 
success      General   Louis  Botha  was  made 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Transvaal,  and  Mi 
Smuts,  as  he  then  was,  was  made  Colonial 
Secretary.     In  tin  subsequent  elections  the 
Dutch   Afrikanders   attained    political    su 
premacy    in    three    out    of    the    foul     :eli 
governing    colonies.     Attempts    at     union 
were  started,  and,  aftei   much  negotiation 
the   1  mon  oi   South    Vfrica    was   accom 
phshed  and  proclaimed  on   \la.    ;i     1910 


the  eighth  anniversarj  of  the  signing  of 
peace  between  the  Boers  and  the  British. 
General  Botha  was  its  first  Prime  Minister. 
There  maj  be  conflicting  opinions,  which 
history  can  not  reconcile,  concerning  the 
causes  and  the  justice  of  < J  real  Britain's 
war  of  conquest  against  the  Boers,  writes 
Herbert  Adams  Gibbons  in  "The  New 
Map  of  Africa"  (The  Century  Companj  1, 
but  "  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  bene- 
fit that  litis  resulted  from  it  lor  the  Boers 
themselves,  for  the  British  Empire  and  for 
the  whole  world."  But,  continues  Mr. 
Gibbons: 

"If  the  British  Government,  after  the 
Boer  War,  had  tried  to  exterminate  the 
Boers,  or  to  assimilate  them  violently  and 
summarily,  if  they  had  denied  to  the  Boers 
either  the  economic,  or  political  liberty 
I  hey  had  enjoyed  before,  or  that  which 
they  had  a.  right  to  expect-  as  British  sub- 
jects, the  Boer  War  would  rightly  be  con- 
sidered as  a,  war  of  aggressive  conquest, 
harmful  to  the  interest  of  South  Africans 
of  all  races,  and  would  have  resulted  in  a 
decade  or  more  of  terrorism.  But,  from 
the  very  day  peace  was  signed,  Great 
Britain  began  to  work  constructively  for 
the  happiness  and  well-being  of  all  South 
Africans,  irrespective  of  race.  Local  pas- 
sions and  prejudices  tried  to  frustrate  this 
typically  Anglo-Saxon  ideal.  But  genera- 
tions of  experience  and  of  Iraiuing,  inbred 
with  excellent  tradition,  had  made  the 
British  Government  uncannily  wise  in 
judging  and  dealing  rightly  with  colonial 
problems." 

From  the  moment  the  Union  was  estab- 
lished in  L910,  says  the  same  writer,  South 
Africa  became  a  self-governing  Dominion 
of  the  British  Empire,  like  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  and  seven  years 
alter  the  close  of  the  Boer  War,  Boer  and 
Briton  were  united  in  a  common  effort, 
wild  common  privileges  and  responsibil- 
ities, to  work  out  the  destiny  of  European 
civilization  in  South  Africa.  "The  Union 
is  the  most  remarkable  achievement  of 
British  statesmanship  in  the  history  of  the 
Empire.  It  was  possible  only  because  the 
Home  Government  had  the  courage  to 
granl  responsible  government  to  the 
former  Boer  republics,  and  (he  wisdom  to 
refuse  to  override  the  decisions  of  the 
colonies  iii  regard  to  I  heir  particular  in- 
terests and  their  common  interests.  It 
proves  I  he  peculiar  genius  of  Anglo- 
Saxondom  for  creating  and  fostering  dem- 
ocratic instil  ut  ion:  The  British  are  verj 
far  from  being  democrats  from  the  social 
point  of  view  Politically,  they  have  1 
tablished  the  only  real  democracy  that 
exists  in  the  world  to-day.  " 

The  1  mon  Parliament  consists  of  a 
Sena  1 1-  having  forty  members  -eight  of 
whom     arc    appointed     b\      the     (io\erhor- 

( reneral,  l  he  other  l  hirty-two  being  elected, 

,  ighl    l»\    each    pro\  nice     and   a    House  of 
\     emblj      With      l?l     members    chosen      . 

follows  <  'ape  of  Good  Hope.  >i ;  Natal, 
17;  Transvaal,  .;»..  and  Orange  free  State, 
17.  No  voter  is  disqualified  bj  race  01 
oolo]  bu1  the  members  of  Parliament  musl 
be  British  subjects  of  European  descenl 
w  ho  have  b\  ed  in  1  he  colons   for  at  least 


five  years.  The  men  who  planned  and 
brought  the  Union  into  being,  writes  E. 
Alexander  Powell  in  "The  Last  Frontier" 
(Scribner's),  have  had  to  pick  their  steps 
with  care,  and  more  than  once  their  in- 
genuity  has  been  taxed  to  the  utmost  to 
avoid  the  outcropping  of  racial  .jealousies 
and  enmities.  The  white  population  con- 
sists of  three  classes,  we  are  told:  the 
Boers,  the  name  applied  by  the  South 
African  Dutch  to  themselves:  the  ( 'olonials, 
or  British  immigrants;  and  the  Afrikanders, 
men  whose  fathers  were  British  immigrants, 
luit  who  were  themselves  born  and  bred 
in  South  Africa  and  whose  ancestry  is  so 
mingled  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
draw  the  line  between  the  races.  "Given 
Ihese  three  factions,  therefore,  with  their 
different  customs,  ideals,  and  aspirations, 
a  id  it  needs  no  saying  that  the  task  con- 
fronting those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
smooth  working  of  the  governmental 
machinery  is  no  easy  one." 

But  if  the  racial  problem  is  the  most 
pressing,  the  color  problem  is  by  far,  we 
are  told,  the  most  serious  question  before 
the  people  of  South  Africa,  for  the  blacks 
not  only  outnumber  the  whites  four  to 
one,  but  "there  is  the  ever-present  danger 
that  rebellion  may  spring  up  among  them 
without  the  slightest  warning.  Apart  from 
all  other  considerations,  the  very  numbers 
of  the  natives  in  South  Africa  form  a 
dangerous  element  in  the  problem,  for 
there  are  close  on  five  million  blacks  south 
of  the  Limpopo  as  against  a  million  and  a 
quarler  Europeans."  Other  writers  agree 
that  t  he  color  problem  in  South  Africa  is  of 
tremendous  seriousness,  and  that  the  white 
man's  burden  is  growing  heavier.  It  was 
in  South  Africa  that  M.  K.  Gandhi,  the 
Hindu  agitator  in  India,  ran  up  against  the 
hard  fact  of  economic  rivalry  between  the 
races,  and  where  he  conceived  the  program 
of  "passive  resistance"  against  the  British 
regime  which  is  agitating  all  India  to-day. 
The  root  of  the  trouble,  writes  It.  F.  Alfred 
Hoernle  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
"is  that  the  white  civilization  in  its  treat- 
ment of  the  native  has  two  contradictory 
minds.  Its  economic  mind  wants  the  native 
as  permanent  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of 
water,  and  justifies  this  policy  by  the  plea 
of  the  black  man's  inherent  inferiority.  Its 
Christian  mind  regards  the  native  as  a 
brother  and  wants  to  make  him  a  white 
man  in  everything  but  the  color  of  his  skin. 
A  house  thus  divided  against  itself  can  not 
stand,  and  in  South  Africa,  no  more  than 
anywhere  else,  there  is  no  convincing  sign 
that  the  reconciliation  of  these  contra- 
dictory purposes  is  about  to  be  achieved." 

Everything  considered,  South  Africa,  we 
are  told,  is  a  country  of  big  things — big 
pay,  big  prices,  big  opportunities,  big  ob- 
stacles, big  resources,  big  rewards.  Fortune, 
it  has  been  said,  knocks  at  a  man's  door 
but  once  in  most  countries,  but  in  South 
Africa  she  knocks  twice.  In  its  farther 
reaches  the  country  is  still  a  pioneer  land. 
Tho  agriculture  is,  and  probably  always 
will  be,  the  least  important  of  the  country's 
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Had  Your 
Iron  Today? 


Keep  Growing  Children 
in  Ruddy  Health  Look  to 
their  iron  supply. 


To  Give  Cereals 

An'Almost  Magical  Attraction 

for  children  who  should  eat  them  every  day 


WE  ask  you  to  try  a  new  way  to 
make  children  like  good  cereals 
— a  way  to  make  them  ask  for 
foods  which  they  now  may  push  away. 

A  way  to  add  more  healthfulness  to 
these  body-building  dishes,  while  giv- 
ing them  a  new  and  almost  magical 
appeal. 

The  way  is  through  delicious  raisins 
— a  rare  health-food  in  themselves,  but 
regarded  by  th  e  little  folks  like  sweetmeats. 

The  raisins  change  the  entire  dish 
— from  a  duty  to  a  treat. 

Try  it  on  your  children.  See  how 
quickly  they  observe  a  new,  delight- 
ful difference  in  that  food. 

Raisins  should  go  with  cereals 
for  more  than  merely  flavor. 


Rich  in  food-iron,  raisins  help 
to  form  red  corpuscles  for  the  blood — ■ 
to  maintain  vitality,  and  guard 
against  disease.  A  child  needs  but  a 
tiny  bit  of  iron  daily,  yet  that  need  is 
vital  to  real  health. 

Being  mainly  pure  fruit-sugar,  in 
practically  predigested  form,  raisins 
place  no  burden  on  digestion.  Their 
mildly  laxative  effect  still  further  im- 
proves each  dish. 

So,  in  choosing  your  foods  for 
children,  don't  forget  these  benefits. 

Above  all,  the  vital  iron  value  of 
the  raisin. 

Raisins  can  save  you  the  burden  o: 
the  daily  "forcing"  of  some  foods — 
and  greatly  benefit  the  child. 


SUN-MAID  RAISINS 


Sun-Maid  Raisins  are  the  finest  California 
table  grapes,  dried  in  the  sun. 

Packed  in  a  great,  modern,  glass-walled, 
sanitary  plant  in  California.  Clean,  sweet, 
wholesome — the  kind  you  know  are  good. 

Seeded,  Blue  package  (seeds  removed)  best 
for  pies  and  bread;  Seedless,  Red  package 
[grown     without    seeds)     best    for     stewing; 

Red  pachme   needless) 
best  for  stewing 


Clusters  (on  the  stem)  an  ever  ready  dessert. 

Raisins  are  30  per  cent,  cheaper  than  for- 
merly— see  that  you  get  plenty  in  your  foods. 

100  Recipes  Sent  Free 

Mail  coupon  for  valuable  free  book  contain- 
ing 100  recipes  for  luscious  raisin  foods.  Send 
for  your  copy  now. 


Sun-Maid  Raisin  Growers 

Membership  13, 000 
Dept.  A-1303.  Fresno,  Calif. 


CUT   THIS    OUT    AND    SEND    IT 



Sun-Maid  Raisin  Growers 
Dept.  A-1303,  Fresno.  Calif. 

Please   send    me  copy  of   your   free    book,    "Sun-V 
Recipes." 


Name 

Street 

I  City.. 


State. 
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W  L  DOUGLAS 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


YOU  CAN  ALWAYS 
SAVE  MONEY  BY  WEARING 

W  L  DOUGLAS  SHOES 

SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

TO  YOU  AT  ONE  PROFIT 


$7^0  &$8.og  SHOES 

$5m  &$6£Q 


ALSO  MANY  STYLES  AT 


W  L  DOUGLAS  PRODUCT  IS  GUARANTEED 
BY  MORE  THAN  FORTY  YEARS 
EXPERIENCE  IN  MAKING  FINE  SHOES 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  of  the 
best  and  finest  selected  leathers  the 
market  affords.  We  employ  the  high- 
est paid,  skilled  shoemakers,  all  work- 
ing with  an  honest  determination  to 
make  the  best  shoes  for  the  price  that 
money  can  buy. 

When  you  need  shoes  look  for  a  W.L. 
Douglas  store.  We  own  107  stores  lo- 
cated in  the  principal  cities.  You  will 
find  in  our  stores  many  kindsand  styles 
of  high-class,  fine  shoes  that  we  believe 
are  better  shoe  values  for  the  money 
than  you  can  buy  elsewhere. 

Our  $7.00  and  $8.00  shoes  are  excep- 
tionally good  values.  There  is  one  point 
we  wish  to  impress  upon  you  that  is 
worth  dollars  for  you  to  remember. 
W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  put  into  all 
of  our  stores  at  factory  cost.  We  do  not 
make  one  cent  of  profit  until  the  shoes 
are  sold  to  you.  When  you  buy  shoes 
at  any  one  of  our  stores  you  pay  only 
one  small  retail  profit. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  shoe  dealers 
can  supply  you  with  W.L.Douglas  shoes. 
They  cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco 
than  they  do  in  New  York.  Insist  upon 
having  W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  with  the 
name  and  retail  price  stamped  on  the 
sole.  Do  not  take  a  substitute  and  pay 
one  or  two  extra  profits.  Order  direct 
from  the  factory  and  save  money 


4.50 


W.  L.  Douglas  name 
and  portrait  is  the 
best  known  shoe 
Trade  Mark  in  the 
world.  It  stands  for 
the  highest  standard 
of  quality  at  the  low- 
est possible  cost. 
The  intrinsic  value 
of  a  Trade  Mark  lies 
in  giving  to  the  con- 
sumer  the  equiva= 
lent  of  the  price 
paid  for  the  goods. 


Catalog  Free. 

President        & 
W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co., 
161  Spark  St..  Brockton,  Mass. 


a  r. 
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^ 
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IN  tin-  black  labyrinths  of  mines,  automatic  pumps, 
blowers  and  fans,  powered  bj  Robbins  &  Myers 
Motors,  stand  guard  against  flood,  fire  and  gases.  The 
preference  for  R&M  Motors  in  mine  work  is  proof  of 
their  ability  to  provide  reliable  power  under  adverse 
conditions  Power  problems  can  be  simplified  by  a 
unci  of  the  records  established  by  R&M  Motors. 
Write  us  for  a  list  of  R&M  installations  in  your  vicinity . 

R&M    i. 

range  from  lji0  to  100  hoi  •■■  pc 

THE  ROBBINS  &  MYERS  COMP 

Springfieiu  Ul.io  Brantford,  Ontario 

Hobbins  k  Mvers 

Motors  and  Fans 


CHANGING  TIDES  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 
Continued 

meal  natural  sources  ol'  wealth,  says  Mr. 
Powell,  whom  we  have  already  quoted,  the 
developmenl  of  rural  industries  is.  thanks 
io  governmental  assistance,  steadily  pro- 
gressing. Roads  and  bridges  are  being  built . 
experimental  farms  organized  on  a  large 
scale,  i  he  services  of  scientific  experts 
engaged,  blooded  live  stock  imported, 
agricultural  hanks  established,  and  litera- 
ture dealing  with  agricultural  problems  is 
being  distributed.  Exports  ol'  fruits 
arc  steadily  increasing;  sugar  is  grown 
in  the  hoi  lands  ol'  Natal,  and  might 
he  grown,  Ave  arc  told,  all  the  way  Io  the 
Zambezi;  lea  has  Iatelj  been  introduced 
into  the  coastal  regions,  and  "I  he  tobacco 
ol'  i  he  Transvaal  is  as  good  a  pipe  tobacco 
as  any  grown."  Wilh  the  exception  of  the 
olive,  which  docs  not  thrive,  and  ol'  the 
\inc,  which  succeeds  only  ill  a  limited  area 
around  ( 'ape  Town,  nearly  all  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  temperate  /.one  and  sub- 
tropical regions  can  be  grown.  Hut  South 
Africa's  chief  source  of  wealth,  and.  it  might 

be  added,  one  of  its  chief  sources  of  trouble, 

is  its  minerals,  lor  the  country  so  long  used 
only  as  a  waj  station  on  the  road  to  India, 
is  a  \  eritable  world's  storehouse  of  treasury. 
II  was  in  1867  that  a  Boer  hunter,  his  eye 
caught  by  a  sparkle  among  the  pebbles  on 
the  Orange  River,  picked  up  (he  first  dia- 
mond.   And.  writes  Mr.  Powell: 


The    diamonds   found     in 
since    then    have   amounted 


that    region 

in.   value    lo 

nearly  a  billion  dollars.  Fifteen  years 
alter  Ihi'  ureal  diamond  finds  which  sent 
l  he  adventurers  and  fortune-seekers  of 
I  he  world  thronging  to  South   Africa,  came 

the  still  greater  gold  discos  cries  on  Hie 
Wit  watersrand,  or  "The  Rand,"  as  the  reef 
of  gold-hearing  quartz  in  the  Transvaal  i 
commonly  called.  The  total  value  of  the 
■•old  production  of  the  Kami  for  the  t  weiity- 
five  years  ending  in  .111111',  l(.)2(),  was  nearlj 
one  anil  a  half  billion,  dollars.  But  tho  the 
Rand  produces  more  gold  than  America 
and  Australia  pu1  together;  tho  Kimberlej 
has  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  world's 
supply  of  diamonds;  tho  seams  of  silver, 
iron.  coal,  copper,  and  tin  are  only  waiting 
for  capital  and  skill  lo  unlock  their  trea- 
sures, South  Africa  is.  in  the  midst  of  this 

tupendous  wealth,  poor,  for  she  is  as 
dependent  on  foreign  sources  for  her  food 
supplj  as  England.  In  other  words,  a 
region  as  large  as  all  the  States  west  of  the 
Rockj  Mountains,  in  which  flourish  all 
the  products  of  every  /.one  from  the  Equa- 
tor to  the  Pole,  is  unable  to  supply  tin1 
wants  of  a  while  population  which  is 
than  that  of"  Connecticut.  In  California, 
on  l  he  other  hand,  which  is  strikingly  simi- 
lar lo  South  Africa  in  many  respects,  the 
cultivation  of  the  land  kept  pace  with  the 
production    of    gold    and    eventually    out- 

inpt  il.  Until  the  mining  industry  1 
South  Africa  is  likewise  put  upon  a  solid 
agricultural  foundation,  the  country  can 
n.    er  hope  to  be   elf  aupporl ing." 

Of  all  the  tin  illing  and  pict  ure  qui  chap 
1.1     in    the   In  inn    of    England's  colonial 

e  pansion,   uon<    1     re  1  drilling,  we  arc 

told,  than  the  id  s  ol  the  taking  and 
mal  ing  of  Rhodi  tin  About  the  time  the 
nineteenth  century  was  nearing  its  end     1 
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strange  tale,  passing  by  word  of  mouth 
from  kraal  to  kraal,  came  at  last,  says  Air. 
Powell,  to  the  ears  of  a  Scotch  worker  in 
the  mission  field  of  Bechuanaland  : 

It  was  a  tale  of  a  waterfall  somewhere 
in  the  jungles  of  the  distant  north  ;  a  water- 
fall so  mighty,  declared  the  natives,  thai 
the  spray  from  it  looked  like  a  storm-cloud 
on  the  horizon  and  the  thunder  of  its  waters 
could  he  heard  four  days'  trek  away.  So 
the  missionary,  wearied  with  the  tedium 
of  proselyting  amid  a  peaceful  people  and 
restless  with  the  curiosity  of  the  horn  ex- 
plorer, set  out  on  a  long  and  lonely  march 
to  the  northward,  through  a  country  which 
no  white  man's  eyes  had  ever  seen.  It 
took  him  three  years  to  reach  the  falls  for 
which  he  started,  hut  when  at  last  he  stood 
upon  the  brink  of  the  canyon  and  looked 
down  upon  the  waters  of  the  Zambezi  as 
they  hurtled  over  400  feet  of  sheerest  cliff. 
he  was  so  awed  by  their  majesty  and  theit 
beauty  that  he  named  them  after  Victoria, 
the  young  Knglish  Queen.  Before  lie  left. 
the  missionary-explorer  carved  his  name 
on  the  trunk  of  a  near-by  tree,  where  it 
can  be  seen  to-day;  the  name  is  David 
Livingstone. 

Years  later  Henry  M.  Stanley  traveled 
through  the  same  country  in  his  search 
for  the  lost  missionary,  and  then,  in  the 
middle  eighties,  a  young  English  pros- 
pector, who  was  even  then  dreaming 
dreams  of  an  all-red  Africa,  trekked 
through  the  country  with  a  single  wagon, 
and  found  that  for  which  he  was  seeking — 
gold.  Likewise  he  saw  the  possibilities  of 
the  country  for  crops  and  cattle,  that  it 
was,  in  short,  a  white  man's  country. 
Inarmed  and  unaccompanied,  he  pene- 
trated to  the  kraal  of  Lobenguela,  the  chief 
of  the  warlike  Matabele,  who  occupied  the 
region,  and  induced  him  to  sign  a  treaty 
placing  his  country  under  British  protec- 
tion. The  price  paid,  we  are  told,  was  $500 
a  month  and  a  thousand  antiquated  rifles; 
cheap  enough  surely,  says  the  writer,  for 
a  territory  three  times  the  size  of  Texas 
and  as  rich  in  natural  resources  as  Cali- 
fornia. A  year  later  the  British  South 
Africa  Company,  a  corporation  capitalized 
at  $30,000,000,  under  a  charter  granted 
by  the  Imperial  Government,  began  tin- 
work  of  exploiting  the  concession,  naming 
it  properly  enough  after  Cecil  John  Rhodes 
the  lone  prospector  Avho  had  first  explored 
its  possibilities.  Cecil  Rhodes,  who  had 
added  Zululand,  Bechuanaland,  Matabele- 
land,  Mashonoland,  Barotseland,  and  Ny- 
asaland  to  the  British  Empire  and  thus 
earned  for  himself  the  title  of  empire- 
builder,  felt  that  the  Empire  owed  him 
something  in  return.  That  something  was 
money  with  which  to  build  the  Cape-to- 
Cairo  railroad.  The  British  Ciovernment 
turned  a  cold  shoulder  to  the  project  be- 
cause of  the  vast  expenditure  involved; 
but  the  man  who  had  tempted  fate  in 
most  of  her  forms  was  not  to  be  halted  in 
consummating  his  dream.  He  turned  to 
Alfred  licit,  who.  with  his  partner  Wernher, 
raised  half  a  million  pounds.  The  next  day 
London  brought  the  amount  up  to  a  million 
and  a  half,  and  within  little  more  than  a 
fortnight    the  entire  four  and  a  half    mil- 


Doubles  Business 

In  Four  Months 


Anderson  Brothers,  retailers,  of  Joliet,  Illinois, 
have  doubled  their  business  in  four  months 
through  the  use  of  a  Rotospeed  Stencil  Du- 
plicator 

(jeorge    K.    Birely  and   Sons  of   Frederick, 

Maryland,  secured  525,000  worth  of  new 
business  by  using  it.  It  saved a  manufacturer 
more  than  #1,000,  and  it  earned,  for  another 
user,  a  net  profit  of  six  limes  its  cost  from 
one  day's  ivork. 

W%OTOS-IS££D 

n  STENCIL  DUPLICATOR 

Here  is  a  machine  that  prints  form  letters  for 
20(  a  thousand,  pood,  clean-cut  letters  with 
all  the  power  of  typewritten  originals.  Any 
operator  can  turn  them  out  at  the  "rate  of  75 
a  minute — enough  foi  a 
-large  nailing  list  in  an  hour. 

Simply  write  or  draw  the 
form  on  a  sheet — attach 
to  machine  and  turn  the 
handle — that's  all. 

You  can  sa<ve  half  your 
printing  bills,  for  this  same 
I  machine,  without  addi- 
tional equipment,  prints 
bulletins,  price  lists,  ruled 
'  forms  and  announcements 


— anything  that  can  he  hand-written,  type- 
written, drawn  or  ruled— even  illustrated 
letter-  with  fac-simile  signature — in  one  oper- 
ation. The  price,  complete  with  full  equip- 
in. -nt  i-  only  5-13.50. 

Try  It  Free 

You  can  put  Rotospeed  in  your  own  office  for 
ten  days  absolutely  free.  You  can  prove  for 
yourself  that  Rotospeed  will  increase  your 
business  and  decrease  your  expense.  At  the 
end  of  ten  days  decide  whether  you  want  to 
keep  it  or  not. 

Ide3s  You  Can  Use 

Do  you  want  copies  of  sale-  letters  that  sell 
poods — bulletins  that  bring  in  new  business — 
collection  letters  that  bring  home  the  cash' 
We  will  gladly  furnish  you  copies  of  letters 
printed  on  Rotospeed  and  used  by  firms  in 
your  line  of  business.  These  letters  will  cost 
you  nothing.  Check  the  coupon  below  and 
we  will  send  you  at  once  either  the  machine, 
fully  equipped  and  ready  for  work,  or  book- 
let, samples  of  work  and  details  of  our  free 
trial   offer. 

THE   ROTOSPEED   COMPANY 
681  East  Third  St.,  Dayton,  Ohioy 


Simplex 


SUl>JLWFLl( 

**       COLLARS     s 

Made  by    Troy's  Master   Craftsmen 


Spencer 


Penfieid 


In  That  Critical 

Morning  Moment — 

When  every  minute  counts,  you'll  find  a  big  differ- 
ence in  your  disposition,  collar  and  tie,    if  vou  don  a 

SLIDEWELL. 

Your  cravat  slides  smoothly  through  the  collar. 

The  Slidewell  Graduated  Tie-space,  and  the  Tic-pro- 
tect bag  Shield  are  functioning. 

Nb  hitch  or  snag.        No   irritation.        No  time  lost. 

Men  wear  Slidewell  for  style  as  well  as  convenience. 
Choose  your  style  at  the  haberdasher's,  and  the  con- 
venience's will  come  with   it. 


The  Fashion  Favored  Features 
That    Won't    Stall    Your    Tie 

The  Graduated  Tie-space 

gives    the    necktie    lots   of 
moving  room. 
The  Tie-protecting  Shield 
keeps     that      troublesome 
hack  button  from  catching 

the   era  Nat. 


HALL,  HARTWELL  &  CO.,  TROY,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  HALLMARK  Shirts.   HALLMARK  Underwear  and   MARK  TVs  \I\   Collars 
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His  Business  Newspaper 

Burroughs  Daily  Distribution  Sheet 
Points  the  Way  to  Greater  Profit 

He  has  an  accurate  picture  of  his  business  in  figures — all 
on  a  single  sheet.  At  a  glance  he  sees  how  much  money  is 
owed  to  him  and  what  he  owes  others .  His  purchases  to  date, 
his  sales,  his  expenses  are  all  down  under  the  right  headings. 

This  daily  information  helps  him  in  speeding  up  collections 
— getting  cash  to  discount  his  bills — reducing  expenses  and 
making  more  money. 

And  he  always  has  on  hand  the  figures  from  which  to 
make  up  a  statement  for  his  banker  or  his  income  tax  report. 

Any    merchant  can   print    this  This   knowledge   has  such  a 

business  newspaperon  a  Burroughs      definite  effect  upon  the  increase  of 
Automatic  Bookkeeping  Machine. 

You  or  one  of  your  clerks  can  do 
all  the  necessary  work  in  a  few 
moments  a  day — and  with  the 
distribution  sheet  you  do  not  have 
to  have  cash  book  or  journal. 

Burroughs  Simplified  Account- 
ing Plan  offers  the  most  complete 
and  economical  way  to  get  accurate 
up-to-the-minute  knowledge  of 
the  condition  of  a  business. 


your  profits  and  the  reduction  of 
expense  that  you  will  want  to  know 
more  about  it. 

Call  the  nearest  Burroughs  office 
— your  banker  or  your  telephone 
book  will  give  you  the  number — for 
more  information  about  the 
Burroughs  Simplified  Accounting 
Plan.  Or  you  can  write  direct  to 
the  Burroughs  Adding  Machine 
Company,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


/ 


Adding,   Bookkeeping,  Calculating,  Billing 


hines 
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CHANGING  TIDES   IN   SOUTH  AFRICA 
Continued 

lions  were  subscribed.  The  road  is  all 
but  completed  now.  When  the  traveler 
finishes  the  6,000-mile  journey  from  Cairo 
to  the  Cape,  says  Mr.  Powell,  he  will,  if  he 
Ins  any  imagination  at  all,  "make  a  little 
pilgrimage  to  that  spot  on  the  slopes  of 
Tabic;  Mountain  known  as  'World's  View,' 
where  another  statue  of  that  same  bulky, 
thickset,  shabbily  clad  man,  this  lime 
guarded  by  many  British  lions,  stares 
northward  over  Africa.  He  will  lake;  his 
stand  in  front  of  that  mighty   memorial, 


/Tripoli^       \  'ai.kktink      \ 

-30-  I  CairolK    VV       1        '~~s(yti 


LIBYA 


TviV/V-  Jibuti '--' 


'  SI/        SJ  \  !       A        >      ABYSSINIA 


Cape  Town% 


CAPE  TO  CAIRO  RAILROAD 

Railroad. finished:  Railroad  proposed: - 

British  Possessions  W^M  British.Mandatedl^^ 
V///////A  Tern  tory :  fcy,  wSv 


and,  lifting  his  hat,  will  say:  'You,  sir, 
were  a  great  man,  the  greatest  this  be- 
nighted continent  has  ever  known,  and  if 
one  day  it  is  transformed  into  a  land  of 
civilization,  of  peace,  and  of  prosperity,  it 
will  be  due,  more  than  anything  else,  to 
the  great  iron  highway,  from  the  Nile's 
mouth  to  the  continent's  end.  which  is  the 
fulfilment  of  your  dream.'  ' 

The  Rhodesia  Protectorate  is  the  result 
of  the  consolidation  of  lour  great  native 
kingdoms:  Mashonaland  in  the  southeast, 
Matabeleland  in  the  southwest,   Barotse- 

land  in  the  northwest ,  and  in  the  northeast 
a  portion  of  the  now  separately  admin- 
istered protectorate  of  Nyasaland.  It  is 
now  negotiating  for  self-government  either 
by  entry  into  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
or  as  a  separate  self-governing  colony. 
According  to  Mr.  Powell's  description, 

Practically  the  whole  country  is  an 
elevated  veldt,  or  plateau,  ranging  from 
3,500  feet   to  .".,000  feel   above  s?a-level; 


studded  with  granite  kopjes,  which  in  the 
south  attain  to  the  dignity  of  a  mountain- 
chain;  well  watered  by  tributaries  of  the 
Kongo,  the  Zambezi,  and  the  Limpopo; 
and  covered  tvith  a  luxuriant  vegetation. 
Like  California,  Southern  Rhodesia  has  a 

Unique  and  hospitable  climate,  free  from 
the  dangerous  heats  of  an  African  summer 
and  from  cold  winds  in  winter.  Tho  the 
climate  of  nearly  all  of  Southern  Rhodesia 
is  suitable  for  Europeans,  much  of  the 
trans-Zambezi  provinces,  especially  along 
the  river  valleys  and  in  the  low-lying. 
swampy  regions  near  Ihe  great  equatorial 
lakes,  reeks  with  malaria,  while  in  certain 
other  anas,  now  carefully  delimited  and 
guarded  by  governmental  regulation,  the 
tsetse-fly  commits  terrible  ravages  among 
cattle  and  horses  and  leaves  the  sleeping- 
sickness  among  men.  The  climate  as  a 
whole,  however,  is  characterized  by  a 
rather  remarkable  equability  of  tempera- 
ture, especially  when  it  is  remembered  that 
Rhodesia  extends  from  the  borders  of  the 
temperate  zone  to  within  a  few  degrees 
of  the  equator.   .   .   . 

In  mines  of  gold,  of  silver,  and  of  dia- 
monds Rhodesia  is  very  rich;  agriculturally 
it  is  very  fertile,  for  in  addition  to  the  native 
crops  of  rice,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  india- 
rubber,  the  fruits,  vegetables,  and  cereals 
of  Europe  and  America  are  profitably 
grown.  The  great  fields  of  maize,  or  "mea- 
lies," as  all  South  Africans  call  it,  through 
which  my  train  frequently  passed,  con- 
stantly reminded  me  of  scenes  in  our  own 
"corn  belt";  but  in  the  watch-towers  which 
rise  from  every  corn-field,  atop  of  which 
an  armed  Kaffir  sits  day  and  night  to  pro- 
tect the  crops  from  the  raids  of  wild  pigs 
and  baboons,  Rhodesia  has  a  feature 
which  she  is  welcome  to  consider  exclusive- 
ly her  own. 

Highways  of  steel  bisect  Rhodesia  in 
both  directions.  From  Pltimtree,  on  the 
borders  of  Bechuanaland,  the  Rhodesia n 
section  of  the  great  On  pe-to-Cairo  system 
stretches  straight  across  the  country  to 
Bwana  M'kubwa,  on  the  Kongo  frontier, 
while  another  line,  the  Rhodesia,  Ma- 
shonaland, and  Beira,  links  up,  as  its  name 
indicates,  the  transcontinental  system 
with  the  East  Coast.  Tho  the  much- 
advertised  Zambezi  Express  is  scarcely 
the  "veritable  train  de  luxe"  which  the 
railway  folders  call  it,  it  is  a  comfortable 
enough  train,  nevertheless,  with  electric- 
lighted  dining- and  sleeping-cars,  the  latter 
being  fitted,  as  befits  a  dusty  country,  with 
baths.  The  dining-car  tariff  is  on  a  sliding 
scale;  the  farther  up-country  you  travel 
the  higher  the  prices  ascend.  Between 
Cape  Town  and  Mafeking  the  charges  for 
meals  seemed  to  me  exceedingly  reasonable 
(fifty  cents  for  breakfast,  sixty  cents  for 
luncheon,  and  seventy-five  cents  for  din- 
ner); between  Mafeking  and  Bulawayo 
they  are  only  moderate;  between  Bulawayo 
and  the  Zambezi  they  are  high,  and  north 
of  the  Zambezi — when  you  can  get  any 
food  at  all — the  charges  for  it  are  exorbi- 
tant. When  the  section  to  Lake  Tangan- 
yika is  completed  only  a  millionaire  can 
afford  to  enter  the  dining-car.  It  speaks 
volumes  for  the  development  of  British 
South  Africa,  however,  that  one  can  get 
into  a  sleeping-car  in  Cape  Town  and  get 
out  of  it  again,  six  days  later,  on  the  navi- 
gable headwaters  of  the  Kongo,  covering 
the  distance  of  nearly  two  thousand  five 
hundred  miles,  at  a  cost  of  eighty  dollars — 
and  much  of  it  through  a  country  which 
has  been  opened  to  the  white  man  scarcely 
a  dozen  years. 

Just  as  every  visitor  to  the  United 
Stales  heads  straight  for  Niagara,  so  every 
visitor  to  South  Africa  purchases  forthwith 


Deep  Stuff 

Now  just  why  do  people  buy  Old 
Hamsphirc  Bond? 

Says  A:  "To  impress  the  man  to 
whom  you're  writing.  To  make 
him  think  you're  as  good,  and  your 
goods  are  as  good,  as  the  paper  you 
write  on." 

But  says  B:  "Not  so.     People 

who  buy  Old  Hampshire  Bond 
aren't  that  sort  of  folks.  They  don't 
consciously  care  a  hang  about  im- 
pressions— they  just  naturally  want 
the  best.  They  aren't  always  think- 
ing about  knocking 
somebody's  eye  out. 
They  buy  line  things 
because  the  things 
arc  fine." 


'A'»y»<oD'- 


A:  "All  wrong,  old 
man.  Scenery  counts 
like  the   dickens   in 
getting  business.  Act  the  part  and 
you'll  land  the  orders." 

B:  "Some  orders,  perhaps — but 
you'll  never  sell  my  crowd  any- 
thing by  telling  them  they  ought 
to  wear  good  clothes,  or  shave 
every  day,  or  use  Old  Hampshire 
Bond  just  because  it  pays.'' 

Now,  this  is  getting  pretty  deep. 
We  lean  toward  B's  point  of  view, 
we    confess — but    perhaps    that's 

because    B    flatters 

our  vanity. 

What  do  vou  think? 


'0  »»y»  tp'A 


For  the  best  ten 
answers  on  each 
side  received  before 
May  jo.  io j j.  we 
will  present  a  Sio.oo 
box  of  Old  Hampshire  Bond  semi- 
business  stationery,  with  envelopes 
to  match,  neatly  engraved  with 
your  name  and  your  home  or  busi- 
ness  address. 

To  everyone  who  writes  us  a  letter  on 
this  subject,  no  matter  whether  it  a 

a  prize  or  not,  we  will  send  a  . 
packet    of  Old   Hampshire    Bo- 


Hampshire 

Taper 

Compam) 


South 

XadkijFalls 

iMass. 
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WHEN  you  view  your  first  pair  of  Florsheim 
Shoes— remember  that  their  splendid  ap- 
pearance, you  so  greatly  admire,  is  not  merely 
a  surface  finish;  but  a  "built-in"  quality  that 
will  endure  for  months  of  constant  hard  wear. 

Florsheim  Low  Shoes  are  Skeleton  Lined  and 
Xon-slip — they  fit  the  ankle  and  hug  the  heel. 

The    Florsheim    Shoe,    $10— A   few   styles,    $11    and    $12 
Booklet  "Styles  of  the  Times"  on  req   <  31 

THE   FLORSHEIM   SHOE   CO. 


- .- 


Manufacturers 
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New  Pictures  of  Precious  Porcelain 

The  most  beautiful,  the  most  authoritative  and  the  most  instructive 
work  of  its  class  ever  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  student  and 
the  collector  of  porcelain   is  entitled 

A  General  History  of  Porcelain 

By    Wm.  Burton,   M.  A.,   F.   C.  S. 


It  is  fresh  from  the  press  and  is  a 
work  of  excepLional  magnificence,  em- 
bracing a  complete  and  interesting  sur- 
vey of  the  gradual  development  of 
porcelain  making  and  decorating  from 
the  earliest  Chinese  productions  200  years 
before  the  Christian  era  down  to  the 
present  day.  The  work  is  in  two  sump- 
tuous volumes,  illumined  with    32  exqui- 


sitely colored  illustrations  and  80  fine 
photographic  reproductions  of  the  most 
famous  porcelain  art  specimens  in  mu- 
seum collections  of  China,  Korea,  Japan, 
Persia,  and  the  several  countries  of 
Europe.  The  text  of  the  book  also  em- 
braces reproductions,  in  facsimile,  of 
work  connected  with  various  periods  and 
porcelain  factories. 


Mr.  Burton,  author  of  this  standard  work,  has  written  other 
books  on  porcelain  and  is  well  acquainted  with  porcelain  factories 
and  porcelain  makers  of  Europe.  He  has  devoted  years  to  the 
study  of  porcelain  and  is  perhaps  the  greatest  living  authority  on 
the  subject.  This  book  will  be  a  valuable  and  artistic  addition  to 
the  library  of  every  porcelain  connoisseur,  and  will  prove  to  be  a 
standard  work  of  reference  for  facts  relating  to  porcelain  and 
illustrations  of  the  world's  choicest  collections  of  it. 
"  Royal  8  vo.  size,  459  pages,  splendidly  bound  in  light  blue  cloth 
with  gilt  lettering  and  decorations. 

Write  for  further  particulars  and  description 

Price  for  the  'vco  volumes  $30,  ncl;  delivery  charges  east 
of  Mississippi  river,  38c,  uest.  63:. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

Publishers 

354-36J  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


CHANGING   TIDES  IN   SOUTH  AFRICA 

Continued 

a  ticket  to  the  Victoria  Falls  of  the  Zam- 
bezi, the  mighty  cataract  in  the  heart  of 
Rhodesia    which    is    the    greatest     natural 
wonder  in  the  Dark  Continent  and.  per- 
haps, in  the  world.     The  natives  call  the 
falls  Mosi-oa-tunya,  which  means  'Thund- 
ering   Smoke.'     and    you    appreciate    the 
name's  significance  when  your  train  halts 
at   daybreak  at   a  wayside   station,   sixty 
miles  away,  and  you  see  above  the  tree- 
tops  a  cloud  of  smoky  vapor   and  hear  a 
low  humming   like   a  million  sewing   ma- 
chines.    It  is  so  utterly  impossible  for  tin- 
eye,    the    mind,    and    the   imagination    to 
grasp  the  size,  grandeur,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  Victoria  Falls  that  it  is  futile  to  at- 
tempt to  describe  them.   If  you  can  picture 
an  unbroken  sheet  of  water  forty  city  1  -locks 
in  width,  or  as  long  as  from  Grand  Central 
Station,    in    New    York,    to    Washington 
Square,   hurtling   over   a    precipice     twice 
as  high  as  the  Flatiron  Building,  you  will 
have  the  best  idea  that  I  can  give  you  of 
what  the  Victoria  Falls  are  like.    They  are 
unique  in  that  the  level  of  the  land  above 
the  falls  is  the  same  as  that   below,   the 
entire  breadth  of  the  second  greatest  river  in 
Africa  falling  precipitately  into  a  deep  and 
narrow  chasm,  from  which  the  only  outlet 
is  an  opening  in   the  rock  less   than   one 
hundred  yards  wide.  From  the  Roiling  Pot, 
as  this  seething  caldron  of  waters  is  called, 
the    contents   of    the    Zambezi   rush    with 
unbridled  fury  through  a  deep  and  narrow 
gorge    of    basaltic    cliffs,    which,    nowhere 
inferior  to  the  rapids  at  Niagara,  extends 
with  many  zigzag  windings  for  more  than 
forty  miles.     My  first  glimpse  of  the  falls 
was  in  the  early  morning,  and  the  lovely, 
reeking  splendor  of  the  scene,  as  the  great 
placid   river,   all   unconscious   of   its  fate, 
rolls    out     of    the    mysterious    depths    of 
Africa,  comes  suddenly  to  the  precipice's 
brink,  and  plunges  in  one  mighty  torrent 
into    the   ol  scurity   of   the   cavern  below, 
the  rolling  clouds  of  spray,  the  trembling 
earth,   the   somber  rain-forest   on   the   op- 
posite bank,  and  a  rainbow  stealing  over  all, 
made  a  picture  which  will  remain    sharp 
and  clear  in  my  memory  as  long  as  I  live. 

Rhodesia  is  the  last  of  the  great  new 
countries  open  to  colonization  under 
Anglo-Saxon  ideals  of  government,  and 
climatically  suitable  for  the  propagation  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Tho  the  handful 
ol'  hardy  settlers  who  have  already  made  it 
their  home  speak  with  the  burr  of  the  shires 
instead  of  the  drawl  of  the  plains;  tho 
the}  Avear  corded  riding-breeches  instead 
of  leather  "chaps";  and  stuff  Cavendish 
into  their  pipes  instead  of  rolling  their 
cigarets  from  Bull  Durham,  they  and  the 
passing  plainsmen  of  our  own  West  are. 
when  all  is  said  and  don,',  brothers  under 
their  skins. 

With  the  completion  of  the  Cape-to- 
( 'airo  trunk  line,  and  its  subsidiary  systems 
to  either  coast,  with  t he  exploitation  of  the 
mineral  deposits  which  constitute  so  much 
of  Rhodesia's  wealth,  and  with  the  har- 
nessing of  the  great  falls  and  the  utilization 
of  the  limitless  power  which  will  be  ob- 
tainable from  them,  this  virgin  territory 
in  the  heart  of  Africa  bids  fair  to  he  to  thfl 
home  and  fortune  seekers  of  to-morrow 
,1  the  American  West  was  to  those  of 
yesterday,  and  what  northwestern  Canada 
is  to  those  of  to-day.    A  few  years  more  anil 

it  Aviii  be  a  developed  and  prosperous 
nation.  To-day  it  is  the  last  of  the  world's 
frontiers,  where  the  hardy  and  adven- 
turous of  our  race  are  still  lighting  the 
battles  and  solving  the  problems  of 
"civilization." 


THE  OUTPOSTS  OF  BRITISH  POWER. 

ireo 

AN    IMAGINARY    VOYAGE  lis, 

THE  expensive  and  bothersome  details^' 
of  ticket-buying  and  passport-getting6 
being  eliminated,  and  the  terrors  of  w/"11" 
de  mer  being  avoided  by  the  selection  ofns> 
the  armchair  route  and  a  supply  of  informa-';ul 
live  literature,  let  us  make  a  globe-encir-00- 
cling  voyage  to  visit  those  scattered  islands'1"™' 
rocks  and  cities  which  form  the  outposts  oPan 
Britain's  far-flung  Empire.  For  the  mosi11" 
part  insignificant  individually,  they  fornut>r 
a  mighty  chain  linking  together  the  mother'('w 
land  and  the  Dominions  and  completing11*" 
the  circle  of  British  domain  upon  whic]*ne 
the  sun  never  sets.  Some  one  has  sai/ous 
that  the  coastlines  of  the  world  are  th  I"'1' 
frontiers  of  Britain.  After  a  swift  voyag;  °* 
across  the  Atlantic  from  an  American  por  ther 
let  us  imagine  ourselves  in  London,  an1  ls 
then  again  at  sea,  equipped  with  guid<  the 
books  and  standard  reference  works  fbor 
satisfy  our  appetites  for  facts,  en  route  f(now 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Far  East.  ling" 
Heading  south  after  calling  at  SoutP  to 
ampton,  we  learn  that  the  haze  off  our  poi 
bow  covers  the  coast  of  Normandy  aipore 
the  Channel  Islands.  A  fellow  passengdong 
reminds  us  that  these  islands,  whosgesl 
separate  names  arc  most  familiar  in  coi&ter 
nection  with  dairying,  arc  all  there  is  lebast 
of  the  Norman  heritage  of  the  Kings  <?ing 
England.  While  commercial  motives  Inn.  Gf 
controlled  in  then-  retention  by  the  licit  is  the 
Crown,  the  people  are  said  to  prefer  the  ac_ 
local  self-government  under  British  rule  t0ke 
incorporation  with  the  closely  knit  fabri^re 
of  the  French  Republic,  altho  the  islandent 
are  geologically  a  part  of  France,  Afte0m 
passing  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  Cape  Finko," 
terre,  and  the  coast  of  Portugal  an-ty. 
rounding  St.  Vincent  and  Trafalgar  wlts, 
sail  through  the  Straits  to  anchor  under  fe6j 
great  rock  of  limestone,  rising  prccipieet 
tously  a  thousand  feet  above  the  Medifre- 
terranean.  The  fortress  of  Gibraltar,  lon^ad 
a  synonym  for  impregnability,  has  been  few 
British  possession  since  Admiral  Sir  (ieorsvd 
Rooke  hoisted  the  British  flag  in  1704'Ik. 
Gibraltar  is  a  naval  base,  a  coaling-station 01- 
and  a  military  post,  the  present  Governoar| 
being  General  Sir  Horace  L.  Smith-Dorrien|jai 
Our  next  stop  is  the  island  of  Malta  0f 
which  was  annexed  in  1814  and  is  the  basing 
of  the  British  Mediterranean  ileet.  Hithcilv 
eame  the  Knights  of  St.  John  from  Rhodeerj 
in  1530,  and  here  they  withstood  the  Turk  Jt 
in  the  four  months'  siege  of  the  summer  <  at 
1565,  less  than  ten  thousand  Knight  s  beat  in  n(] 
off  an  army  of  30.000.  They  held  the  islan 
until  Napoleon  took  it,  only  to  yield  it  u)n~ 
in  turn  to  the  British  a  few  years  late, 


my 
on- 


At  the  other  end  of  the  Mediterranean  ^ 
touch  at  Cyprus,  with  its  memories  of  tll]1(| 
apostle  Barnabas  and  Richard  Coeur  <  m,r 
laon.  It  passed  into  British  hands  in  1N7,|10 
We  turn  southward  to  Port  Said  ai  ajn 
enter  the  Sue/.  Canal,  the  construction  iH,(1 
w  Inch  by  De  Lesseps  was.  curiously  enougi,[ja 
opposed  by  the  British  Government  at  tl 
time  as  a  menace  to  the  Empire.     The  fa; 


ing 
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Sharp  reduction  in  fares   to 
Yellowstone    National    Park 

This  summer  take  the  glorious  vacation 
you  have  dreamed  of — a  Burlington- 
Northern  Pacific  Planned  Vacation 
through  the  Land  of  Eternal  Wonder 

T^ARES  have  been  greatly 
reduced  on  the  Burlington- 
Northern  Pacific.  Govern- 
ment taxes  have  been  re- 
moved. And  for  the  price 
of  a  round-trip  ticket  to 
Yellowstone  alone  you  can 
make  a  "circle  tour"  through 
Yellowstone  and  return  by  way 
of  Colorado. 

In,  Gardiner — out,  Cody  — 
through  the  Buffalo  Bill 
country;  then,  Colorado, 
with  side  trips  to  Rocky 
Mountain  National-EstejS 
Park  and  the  Pike's  Peak 
region. 


Old 

Faithful 

Geyser 


Free    Book 

Yellowstone 

Park 

Maps,  pictures — every- 
thing you  need  to  know 
about  Geyserland.  Send 
for  your  copy   today. 


P.  s    EUSTIS 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R..  Chicago.  III. 

A.  B.  SMITH 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

Northern  Pacific  Railway 

St.  Paul.   Minn. 


Burlington  -Northern  Pacific 
Planned  Vacations 

Three  great  wonder  spots     'Yellowstone  Park,    Rocky  Mountain 
(Estes    Park,  and  Colorado     all  on  one  circle  trip. 


Burlington 


in  tt 


The  National  Park  Line       f*RK 
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Shake  Into 
Your  Shoes 


Allen's 
Foot=Ease 

The  Powder 
for  the  Feet 


This       Antiseptic, 
Healing- powder  takes 
so  Easy  to  use       the  friction  from  the 
shoe,      freshens     the 
feet  and  gives  new  vigor. 

Makes  tight  or  new  shoes  feel  easy. 
At  night  when  your 
feet  are  tired,  sore  and 
swollen  from  walking 
or  dancing,  sprinkle 
ALLEN'S  FOOTVEAKT: 
in  the  foot-bath  and 
enjoy  the  bliss  of  ieet 
without  an  ache. 

Over.  1,500,000  lbs. 
of  Powder  for  the  Feet 
were  used  by  our 
Army  and  Navy  dur- 
ing the  war. 

In  a  Pinch,  use 
ALLEN'S    FOOT  EASE        Rests  .he  Feet 


ORD  OWNERS! 

LEARN    ABOUT    WONDERFUL    NEW    POWER    MAKER. 

i    iik  I,  \  <  r      stops  misfiring — adds 
ana  speed — saves  tras  and  is  waterproof.       It  i-  a 
wonderful   new   ignition   system  now  in  use  on  several  ol 
Ami'  ica'a  hitrh-*ri-ade  motor  cars  and  built  by  the  I 
concern   of   its  \-k    for  inu.V  • 

learn    about    FREE     TRIAL     OFFER. 

AMERICAN   BOSCH   MAGNETO  CORPORATION 
Bex   1C33  Brightwaod,  Mass. 

Printing*  Cheap 

<  arils,  circulars,  labels  honk,  paper.  FxessSUL 
Larger  S35  Job  pn^s  S150.  Save  money  Print 
for  others,  big  profit.  All  easy,  rules  sent. 
Write  factor;  Cor  press  catalop.  rYPE,cards, 

etc.   THE  PRESS  CO.,    D-C?,  rlerlden,  Conn. 

Colson  Wheel  Chairs , 

ind  Cripples'  Tricycles 

-Models  fur  All  Needs     TJ  -Vw 

jThe  COLSON  Co.    jj%| 

5311  Cedar  St,  F.lyria.  0.  ****?  Catalog  Free 


r  "  "- 


Rtgu!ar$100 
Machine 


Model  No.  10  <£ CQ    QA 
Remington     y^^it/v 

Only  16  Cents  a  Day! 

And  Th  s  Wonderful  Reconstructed  Typewriter  is  Yours 

ONLY  85  LEFT 

All  Orders  Returned  When  This  Lot  is  Sold 

SI.  \.-l!l  \i  .  i    I    ■  it  85  V"     1"  1'.'    • 

a|  |ol  completed  «it  hin  ni 
■  i,  r,f  machines  t  hal  orli 
at   the  regular  manufacturer's  p 

at  runted,   all    with    late    Improvemi  n  ■   Lack 

etc 

See  It  at  Our  Expense 

^i  ou  don  t  have  to  word  ror  the  \ 

4  i      Ourspi 

i  ■  90     if  .st>u  thl]  i  barga  In  oi  if  j  ou  arc 

way.  i  el  urn   it  to  US  B  it  bin 

o  ir  home  or  office,  work  on  it  for 

-  :  75  a  month  153  90 

Model  No.  10   Remington    Standard,    rebuilt  like 

writer,  standard   keyboard,    tv.'-  r.  auc. 

i  aper.   i  imilt  tabulator  t 

FREE  TRIAL 

Learn  to  Operate  in  a  Few  Hours 

Send  onlv  S3  with  order.  All  machines  guaranteed  tor  5 
years.    Fill  out  coupon  now.  Begin  the  enjoyment  of  this 
rfnl  bargain  at  once.  Remember  we'll  take  it  back 
and  refund  your $3  if  you  don't  like  it. 

Money  Refunded  If  Not  Satisfied 

INTERNATIONA'    TYPEWFITER  EXCHANGE 

177  N.  St3te  Street.  Chicago,  Dept.  D  4S 

I   ■ 
.-.Nil  agree  to  remit  $4.75  pel  month  for  I 

on  t  n  folly  paid  for.     It  I  an  rtinnae  ] 
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THE  OUTPOSTS  OF  BRITISH  POW1.I! 
Continued 

at  the  chief  ports  of  New  Zealand  and 
Australia,  and  then  across  the  Indian 
Ocean,  where  again  there  are  memories  of 
Conrad's  ships  and  sea-captains.  Here  are 
a  number  of  islands  and  groups  belonging 
to  Great  Britain,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  Mauritius,  the  scene  of 
the   romance   of     "Paid   and   Virginia." 

We  now  touch  at  the  coast  cf  East 
Africa.  Landing  at  the  island  port  of 
Zanzibar  we  travelers  from  dry  Aim  rica 
acquire  the  interesting  information  that 
this  island  with  adjacent  IVmba  yields 
nine-tenths  of  the  world's  supplj  of  <  loves. 
Adjacent  to  Zanzibar  are  two  important 
British  possessions.  To  the  north  is 
Kenya,  with  the  cities  of  Nairobi  and 
Mombasa;  and  with  Uganda,  adjacent  in- 
land, it  forms  one  of  the  most  famous 
hunting-grounds  in  the  world.  North  of 
Uganda  is  the  Sudan,  also  British  con- 
trolled, containing  the  head-waters  of  the 
Nile.  To  the  south  of  Kenya  and  separated 
from  Uganda  by  Victoria  Nyanza  (the 
largest  lake  in  Africa )  is  Tanganyika 
Territory,  formerly  German  East  Africa. 
now  held  by  British  mandate.  South 
of  Tanganyika  is  Xyassaland.  a  pro- 
tectorate. All  this  country  is  rich  in 
undeveloped  natural  resources,  both  vege- 
table and  mineral.    It  contains  the  highest 

mountains  on  the  continent,  two  names. 
Kenia  and  Kilima-njaro,  being  familiar  to 
every  schoolboy.  On  the  west  boundary  of 
Tanganyika,  are  the  second  and  third 
largest  lakes  of  Africa.  Tanganyika  and 
Nyassa.  Such  information  we  glean  from 
guide-books  and  reference  works  aboard. 
Some  one  produces  a  clipping  from  the 
National  Bank  of  Commerce's  Commerce 
Monthly,   which    reads: 

This  entire  group  of  countries  is  in  a 
highh  strategic  position  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  commerce  of  Central  Africa. 
Uganda    drains    the    trade    of    the    upper 

Sudan.        Through     the    great     network    of 

inland  lakes  a  large  share  of  commerce  of 

Belgian  Congo,   which  is  probably  the 

richest   portion  of   Africa,  reaches  the  coast 

by  way  of  this  British  territory. 

Great  Britain  now.  we  note,  holds  a 
solid  strip  of  territory  stretching  north  and 
south  across  Africa,  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  ('ape  of  Good  Hop".  And 
through  this  wi'l  some  day  run  the  limited 
express  trains  of  the  Cape  to  Cairo  railway. 

We  leave  Zanzibar  and  Dar-es-Salaam  to 
cruise  around  the  Cape.  After  calling  at 
I  ';■  pe    Town     w  •    proceed     nor)  h     past     the 

former  German   South   West    Africa,   now 

administered     under     a     mandate     l,\      thi' 

government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
A-  we  proceed  northward  some  one  re- 
minds US  that  t'i  the  west  in  the  Atlantic 
tire  several  isolate'!  British  Islands,  the 
mosl  celebrated  being  St.  Helena,  where 
Napoleon  died  in  exile.  Across  I  he  Gulf 
of  Guinea^  we  reach  Nigeria  on  its  north 
shore,  the  most  populous  single  British 
'  —ion  in  Africa,  there  being  17.500,000  | 
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Authoritative   Vindication  of 
Ireland's    Ancient    Greatness 

As  a  result  of  some  ten  years  of  research  and  travel 
t  illecting  and  verifying  a  vast  amount  of  data  and 
reading  hundreds  of  volumes  of  manuscripts,  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  sh  :ds  a  strange  new  lr;ht  on  the  con- 
spicuous  part  Ireland  played  in  history,  and  has 
made  a  contribution  which  no  other  individual  has 
attempted,  in  his  remarkable  new  volume  entitled 

IRELAND 

AND  THE  MAKING   OF   BRITAIN 

By  Benedict  Fitzpatrick 

Backed  by  indisputable  authorities,  this  work 
shows  the  Irish  as  masters  and  preceptors  of  the 
English  in  every  department  of  civilized  knowledge; 
quelling  the  suicidal  warfare  of  English  tribes;  savin;; 
the  English  from  barbarism;  and  as  chief  among  the 
builders  of  Christendom.  Throughout  the  whole 
volume  there  is  revelation  after  revelation,  as  is  in- 
dicated by  such  chapter  headings  as  "The  Irish  King- 
dom of  Scotland;"  "Irish  Principality  in  Wales"; 
"Fruits  of  the  Irish  Apostolate  in  England";  "Cen- 
ters of  Irish  Influence  in  England";  "Irish  Tutelage 
of  England";  etc.  No  one  henceforth  will  be  able 
to  pose  as  an  authority  on  Irish,  British  or  European 
history  wit  In  nit  taking  account  of  the  historical 
reconsl  ructions  in  this  volume. 

"He  has  not  uttered  the  last  word  on  this  im- 
portant and  fascinating  theme,  but  he  has  uttered 
to  which  the  world  must  listen  and  which  will 
not  lie  without  its  lasting  effect." — Tribune,  New 
York-. 

Cloth,  8vo.  S7S  panes    with  colored  mop  of  medieval  Ire- 
land and  Britain.     At  booksellers,  Si.vO;  by  mail,  $J,.16. 

fUNK  &  WAGNAtLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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people  in  colony  and  protectorate.  This 
presumably  was  the  homo  of  the  cele- 
brated young  lady  who  went  to  ride  on  a 
tiger.  At  any  rate  it  contains  the  delta 
of  the  great  Niger  River.  Tin;  chief  prod- 
ucts here  are  palm-oil,  rubber,  ivory  and. 
ostrich  feathers.  There  is  considerable 
metal  underground  and  a  number  of  mines 
have  been  started.  Adjacent  on  the  easl 
is  the  British  mandatory  strip  of  the 
Cameroons.  West  of  Nigeria  is  Togoland: 
the  first  strip  running  north  and  south  is 
French;  the  second,  formerly  (lerman 
territory,  is  now  a  British  mandate.  Brit  ish 
Togoland,  a  sort  of  African  Babel,  when 
the  natives  are  said  to  speak  thirty  dif- 
ferent languages,  is  bounded  on  the  west 
and  cut  off  from  the  sea  by  Ashanti.  This 
British  protectorate,  including  the  Gold 
Coast  colony,  is  an  important  source  of 
gold  as  well  as  the  usual  African  forest 
products.  Proceeding  westward  out  of 
the  Gulf  around  Cape  Palmas,  and  passing 
Liberia,  we  touch  at  Free  Town,  port  for 
the  province  and  adjacent  protectorate  of 
Sierra  Leone.  Further  north  along  the 
same  coast  is  the  small  crown  colony  and 
protectorate  of  Gambia. 

From  here  we  might  return  straight 
north  to  London,  but  there  are  a  few  stray 
outposts  we  have  still  to  see,  so  we  turn 
about  and  head  south.  We  are  now  in  the 
seas  once  haunted  by  the  'Flying  Dutch- 
man,'" and  as  we  go  still  farther  south  we 
are  in  the  Antarctic  regions  where  the 
"Ancient  Mariner"  shot  the  albatross  and 
began  to  expiate  his  sins.  By  virtue  of 
exploration  and  discovery  the  whole  rim 
of  the  Antarctic  continent,  all  the  way 
round,  is  claimed  by  Great  Britain.  Turn- 
ing toward  the  west  we  reach  the  Falkland 
Islands,  with  the  near-by  groups  also 
belonging  to  Great  Britain.  The  chief  port 
is  Stanley,  East  Falkland.  It  is  Britain's 
only  outpost  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and 
is  a  center  for  whaling  and  sealing.  It  is 
interesting  to  be  told  that  from  Cape  Horn 
north  is  the  longest  stretch  of  seacoast  in 
the  world  which  contains  no  British  pos- 
sessions. For,  from  Drake  Strait  sixty  de- 
grees south  of  the  Equator,  to  Vancouver 
Island  49  degrees  north,  more  than  one- 
fourth  the  way  round  the  globe,  not  a 
single  island  or  trading-post  flies  the 
Union  Jack. 

On  the  northeast  coast  of  South  America 
is,  of  course,  the  British  portion  of  Guiana, 
a  valuable  source  of  gold,  diamonds  and 
aluminum  ore.  To  the  north  are  the 
British  West  Indian  possessions  and  to  the 
west  across  the  Caribbean,  British  Hon- 
duras, on  the  coast  of  Central  America. 
After  a  cruise  through  the  West  Indies  we 
come  to  the  isolated  coral  group,  known  as 
Bermuda.  In  this  picturesque  land  of 
onions,  lilies,  and  whitewashed  houses  we 
are  only  forty-eight  hours  from  New  York, 
and  but  little  farther  from  Halifax  in 
British  North  America.  Thus  we  have 
made  the  circuit  of  Britain's  scattered  pos- 
sessions in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 
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Instead  of  Kalsomine  or  Wall  Paper 

Quickly  prepared  by  mixing  with  pure,  cold  water — full 
directions  are  printed  on  every  package — Alabastine  is 
easily  applied  with  a  suitable  brush  to  any  interior  surface. 
It  is  used  over  plaster,  wall-board,  burlap,  canvas,  soiled 
painted  walls  and  even  old  wall  paper  where  it  is  fast, 
has  no  raised  figures  and  contains  no  aniline  dyes.  And 
Alabastine  is  so  easy  to  use  that  even  the  inexperienced 
secure  unusual  and  beautiful  effects.  Where  decorators  are 
not  available  you  can  do  the  work  yourself. 

Softer  Back-Grounds 

The  use  of  Alabastine  does  away  with  rooms  dull  and  gloomy. 
With  Alabastine  velvety  tints,  soft,  cheerful,  restful  and 
home'like,  are  within  the  reach  of  even  the  most  modest 
income.  Without  being  expensive,  your  home  can  be  as 
tasteful  and  expressive  of  refinement  as  the  best  in  the  land. 

Complete  Choice  of  Colors 

'Alabastine  comes  in  many  standard  colors,  which  intermix  perfectly  to 
form  others  so  that  you  can  secure  just  exactly  the  correct  tint  to  harmo- 
nise with  your  rugs  and  draperies.  There  is  no  longer[any  need  of  putting 
up  with  walls  which  are  unbecoming,  soiled  or  inappropriate.  And  decora- 
tors, who  are  particular  about  their  work  and  merchants  who  insist  upon 
high  standards  of  quality,  recommend  Alabastine  to  their  customers. 

Write  for  expert  advice  and  samples  of 
The  ALABASTINE-OPALINE  Process 

We  maintain  a  staff  of  skillful  decorators  to  give  advice  and  make  American 
homes  more  beautiful.  This  service  is  free  of  charge.  Let  us  send  you 
samples  of  the  new  and  beautiful  three  color  harmony  effects  produced  by  the 
Alabastine-Opaline  process.  Wonderful  blendings  of  three  different  colors  on 
your  walls — tiffanned  effects  now  produced  for  the  first  time  so  easily  and 
inexpensively  that  they  are  within  the  reach  of  everyone. 

PRICES: 

5  lb.  package  white  Alabastine  75c 

5   lb.  package  tinted   Alabastine  75c 
Special    deep    shades    [No.    33    dark  green. 

No.  58  deep  brown) 95c 

Alabastine  Company 

559  Grandville  Avenue 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

The  cross  and  circle  is  printed  in  red  on  every 
genuine  package. 
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Too 
late"  or 

Checks  on  plain 
paper  are  so  easily  al- 
tered that  it  frequently 
requires  a  magnifying 
glass  or  photography  to 
detect thechange.  Con- 
sequently, the  crime  is 
often  discovered  only 
after  the  money  has  been 
lost. 

That  is  why  so  mam- 
banks  furnish  their  de- 
positors with  checks  on 

National 
Safety  Paper 

Checks  on  National 
Safety  Paper  make  al- 
teration so  dangerous 
for  the  check-changer, 
that  he  doesn't  even  at- 
tempt it  If  he  does  try 
to  use  acid,  eraser,  or 
knife,  a  glaring  white 
spotorstain  is  produced 
in  the  paper,  instantly 
exposing  the  alteration. 

Ask  your  bank  for 
checks  on  National 
Safety  Paper, or  specify 
them  to  your  lithogra- 
pher. Look  for  the 
wavy  lines. 

Write  for  our  book 
"The  Protection  of  Chech." 

George  La  Monte  &  Son 

6 1  Broadway,  New  York 

National  Safety  Paper  ti  made  in 

Canada  by  George  La  Monte 

fir  Son,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


INVESTMENTS   AND   FINANCE 


THE   FALLING   COST   OF  LIVING   IN 
ENGLAND 

T7LSEWHERE  in  this  issue,  in  an 
■*— '  article  discussing  conditions  in  the 
British  Empire,  it  is  stated  that  the  people 
in  England  were,  in  spite  of  political 
troubles,  happier  in  December  than  they 
have  been  since  1914.  This  statement  is 
made  by  Air.  Herbert  M.  Casson.  a  cor- 
respondent of  several  of  our  financial 
journals.  The  reason  for  the  more  pleas- 
ant frame  of  mind  of  the  English  popu- 
lace, we  arc  informed,  is  an  economic  one. 
The  necessities  of  life  are  cheaper,  and 
the  direct  result  is  an  increase  of  the  gen- 
eral happiness.  Writing  to  Barron's  Mu(]<i- 
:iiu.  Mr.  Casson  thus  vividly  describes 
what  really  happens  when  one  of  those 
crooked  black  lines  marked  "retail  prices" 
on  a  financial  expert's  chart  suddenly 
shoots  down  toward  the  bottom  of  a  page: 

Suddenly,  retail  prices  fell.  Excursion 
rates  were  restored  on  the  railroads. 
Cheaper  fares  were  announced  on  street- 
cars and  buses.  And  in  practically  all 
retail  stores  there  was  a  fall  of  from  10  to 
20  per  cent. 

December  1st  was  christened  "Penny 
Day"  in  London.  Two-cent  fares  were 
restored  on  the  buses,  street-cars  and 
underground  trains. 

A  Londoner  can  now  ride  half  a  mile  on 
a  bus  for  two  cents,  or  he  can  go  8  miles 
for  12  cents. 

The  railroads,  too,  which  compete 
with  the  buses  and  street-cars  in  their 
suburban  service,  have  surprized  and 
pleased  Londoners  by  a  sudden  lowering  of 
tans  oti  all  suburban  trains  after  10:30 
a.m. 

In  the  stores  there  has  been  a  reduc- 
tion of  fully  20',  from  November  prices. 
This  makes  the  cost  of  living  only  OS  per 
cent,  above  the  pre-war  level. 

In  the  liest  grocery  stores,  for  example, 
bacon  is  now  50  cents  a  pound.  Bread  is  10 
cents  for  a  two-pound  loaf.  Sugar  is 
13  cents.  Margarine  is  15  cents.  Lardis20 
cents.  ( 'heese  i-  25  cents.  Matches  are  two 
cents  a  box.  And  a  small  turkey  can  be 
boughl  for  12.00. 

Coal  has  dropt,  too.  A  ton  of  'Hard 
Cobbles"  now  costs  $10.80.  As  for  clothing, 
a  first-class  overcoat,  by  a  Bond  Street 
tailor,  ean  be  boughl  for  $40:  and  as  for 
theate  s,  front  seats  at  the  Coliseum,  in 
the  first  balcony,  are  now  less  than  a 
dollar  apiece. 

Building  costs  are  still  high,  and  there 
has  been  no  fall  in  rents.  In  general,  the 
cost  of  building  materials  is  125  per  cent. 
above  the  pre-war  level. 

The  postage  and  telephone  rates,  too, 
are  as  high  as  ever.  Letters,  either  to  the 
next  sieet  or  to  California,  require  four- 
cent  stamps.  The  rate  on  parcels  has 
recently  been  raised,  because  of  a  higher 
C0s1   of  handling  in  foreign  countries. 

The  sudden  fall  in  prices,  in  time  for  the 
Christmas  buying,  has  given  great  satis- 
faction to  every  one.  Even  the  Communists 
are  less  rabid  and  even  the  Reds  are  less  Red. 

Underneath,  there  is  a  more  lively 
confidence  that  business  conditions  will 
improve  and  that  the  reduced  prices  mean 
a  gradual  return  to  the  gold  standard  and 
a  sovereign  at  par 
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LOOK  OUT 

If  one  of  your  tires  is 
carrying  more  weight 
than  the  other  three  be' 
cause  of  less  air  in  the 
tube,   it    is    being    driven 

to    premature    de' 

struction. 

The  weight  of  the 
car  should  rest 
EVENLY  on  all 
four  tires. 

In  order  to  have 
even  pressure  you 
must  measure  it 
with  a 
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Chicago 
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Surety 

BONDED 

FIRST  MORTGAGES 

The  last  word  in  investments  from  the  standpoint  of 
security  and  yield.  These  First  Mortgage  Bonds  are 
offered  in  denominations  of  Sioo,  $500,  and  $1,000, 
Becured  by  highly  improved  farm  or  city  real  estate. 
Full  payment  of  principal  and  interest  appropriately 
guaranteed  by 

THE   FIDELITY  A.   DEPOSIT  COMPANY 
Baltimore,  Md. 

with  net  resources  over  $5,000,000.  Just  the  security 
fi.r  those  looking  for  a  non-fluctuating,  dependable 
i.ic  iiiif.  Our  bonds  \  ield  the  highest  inter*  91  consis- 
ten  with  absolute  safety.  Investigate.  Fice  (older 
and  Illustrated  booklet  senton  request. 

LEONARD  &  RRANIfF,  Bond  Dept.  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 


THE  BACHE   REVIEW 

Clear,  condensed  information  weekly,  on  situ- 
ation in  business  and  financial  world.  Valuable 
to  investors  and  business  men. 

Free  on  Application 

J.  S.  BACHE  &  CO. 

Members  Xew  York  Stock  Exchange 

42  Broadway, New  York 
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Dorit-Snore 

Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.,  Canada,  Ot.  Britain,  Patents 

STOPS  SNORING.  STOPS  MOUTH  BREATHING 

Sent  on  approval    to  any  reliable  person. 

SIMPLE   DEVICE  CO..     Middleburg,  Va.,  Box  14 

Don't  Breathe  Dust 

Tiny  Nasal  Filter  aids  breathing.  For 
Dust  Sufferers.  Hay  Fever,  Asthma, 
Trades,  Travelers,  Motorists,  etc. 

SI  postpaid. 
NASAL  FILTER  CO..  Si.  Paul,  Minn. 


I  You  can  easily  earn  money  for  tbe 
small  payments.  Parents  often  ad- 
vance first  payment  to  help  buy  a  RANGER.  44 
Styles, colors  and  sizes.  Factory  to  Rider  prices. 
Delivered  FREE, express  prepaid,  for30DAYSr 
TRIAL.  Terms  to  suit— cash  or   easy   payments. 

T«t*OC  'arnPfli   wheels,  hornn,  repairs  »od 
*r*T ^  equipment  at  half  usual  prices. 
SEND  NO  MONEY.  Write  today  for  our  big. 
Free  Ranger  Catalog  and  marvelous  prices. 
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THE  WORLD'S  WATER-POWER 

ITERANCE  hopes  to  pay  off  part  of  its  war 
-*-  debt  by  riches  gained  by  development 
of  latent  water-power.  Switzerland  has 
been  borrowing  millions  to  harness  the 
cataracts  of  the  Alps.  What  Henry  Ford 
expects  to  do  with  the  power  generated  at 
Muscle  Shoals,  Tenn.,  is  a  mat  lei-  of  com- 
mon knowledge.  These  three  examples  are 
sufficient  to  indicate  a  very  general  trend 
toward  increased  use  of  this  source  of 
power.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
United  States  has  40  per  cent,  of  the  devel- 
oped water-power  of  the  world,  and  only 
0  per  cent,  of  the  total  potential  water- 
power.  According  to  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  the  water-wheels  of  this 
country  have  a  present  capacity  of  9,243,- 
000  horse-power.  Further  interesting  facts 
are  set  down  as  follows: 

The  leading  States  in  developed  water- 
power  are  New  York,  with  1,300,000  horse- 
power, and  California,  with  1,111,000. 
These  State  totals  compare  favorably  with 
those  for  some  of  the  most  progressive  coun- 
tries in  water-power  development  in  Eu- 
rope, where  France  leads  with  1,400,000 
horse-power.  Norway  has  1,350,000  horse- 
power, Sweden  1,200,000  horse-power,  and 
Switzerland  1,070,000  horse-power.  The 
largest  percentage  of  power  has  been  devel- 
oped in  the  New  England  States,  where  the 
capacity  of  the  water-wheels  installed  is 
1,381,000  horse-power  and  the  estimated 
potential  power  at  low  water  without  stor- 
age is  868,000  horse-power.  In  the  Pacific 
Coast  States — Washington,  Oregon,  and 
California — the  capacity  of  water-wheels 
installed  is  1,893,000  horse-power  and  the 
potential  power  at  low  water  without  stor- 
age is  11,500,000  horse-power.  The  largest 
water-power  development  in  the  world  is  at 
Niagara  Falls,  Avhere  the  plants  in  opera- 
tion have  capacity  of  870,000  horse-power. 
of  which  385,500  horse-power  is  on  the 
United  States  side.  The  capacity  of  the 
plants  at  Niagara  is  being  increased  by 
114,500  horse-power  in  the  United  States 
and  300,000  horse-power  in  Canada. 

Europe  has  one-third  of  the  developed 
water-power  in  the  world.  Two  plants  at 
Rjukan,  in  Norway,  have  a  total  capacity 
of  239,000  horse-power,  and  at  Trollhattan 
Falls  the  Swedish  Government  has  installed 
a  plant  of  155,000  horse-power.  At  Lake 
Fully,  in  Switzerland,  the  remarkably  high 
head  of  5,413  feet  is  utilized.  France,  Italy. 
Germany,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Switzer- 
land have  each  developed  more  than  1,000,- 
000  horse-power. 

In  Asia,  Japan,  with  1,000.000  horse- 
power, and  India,  with  only  150,000  horse- 
power,  are  the  foremost  countries  in  wait  .•- 
power  development. 

New  Zealand  has  developed  only  45,000 
horse-power  but  is  rapidly  increasing  this 
amount.  Australia  has  practically  no  de- 
veloped water-power.  The  island  of  Java 
has  56,000  horse-power  developed  or  to  be 
developed  by  plants  under  construction. 
Africa  possesses  only  11,000  horse-power  of 
developed  v,  ater-power. 

The  total  potential  water-power  of  the 
world  is  estimated  at  439  million  horse- 
power at  low  water,  of  which  02  million 
horse-power  is  in  North  America  and  28 
million  in  the  United  States.  Africa  i> 
richest  in  undeveloped  water-power,  with 
190  million  horse-power;  Asia  has  71  mil- 
lion horse-power,  South  America.  54  million 
horse-power,  and  Europe  !•">  million  horse- 
power. 


That  Clubby  Old  Place 
Called  the  World 


This  world  of  ours  is  a  big,  beautiful,  mys- 
terious old  sphere — full  of  romance,  adventure 
and  interest.  Every  continent,  every  island, 
every  country  and  city,  contributes  to  the  wel- 
fare of  all  the  others.  The  more  men  know 
about  the  world,  the  better  they  are  in  business, 
at  home  and  when  traveling  abroad. 

It  is  the  business  of  RAND  M^NALLY  & 
COMPANY  to  make  one  part  of  the  world  ac- 
quainted with  the  other  parts.  We  make  maps 
of  every  sort,  for  every  purpose  and  at  every 
price.  We  make  atlases,  too,  for  the  business 
man,  for  the  family,  for  the  school.  Each  is  the 
best  it  is  possible  to  make. 

No  matter  how  remote  a  place  may  be,  it  is 
shown  on  a  RAND  M^NALLY  map,  or  in  a 
RAND  M^NALLY  atlas — with  references  cov- 
ering the  spot,  be  it  a  tiny  island  or  a  great 
country.  With  it  you  can  learn  about  far-away 
lands  and  peoples,  strange  customs  and  queer 
pursuits. 

Your  family  can  travel  by  map  and  gain 
much  in  knowledge  and  entertainment.  They 
can  know  the  New  Europe  and  its  new  coun- 
tries. They  can  see  China,  the  Philippines, 
South  America  and  Australia.  The  new 
RAND  M^NALLY  International  Atlas  is  chock- 
full  of  invaluable  facts  for  all  the  world. 


The 

Rand  M<?Nally 

International  Atlas 

of  the  World 

contains  419  pages,  size 
11  x  14  inches  closed. 
Bound  in  cloth  and  in 
full  leather.  For  the 
general  reader,  student, 
businessman.  128  pages 
of  maps  covering  the 
entire  world  in  detail. 
New  countries,  new 
boundaries,  new  group- 
ings of  islands. 

The  reverse  side  of 
each  map  contains  in- 
formation about  that 
particular  country  or 
state. 

24  pages  of  full  color 
illustrations  showing  in- 
teresting and  important 
sights  and  scenes  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

1  '5  pages  of  indexes 
giving  location  on  the 
maps  and  latest  popula- 
tion figures  of  practi- 
cally all  cities,  towns 
and  important  places 
throughout  the  world. 

In  cloth  fin. ih, 
In  leather  $15  00 


Map  Headquarters 

Dept.  C-6 
536  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago  42  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York 


WRITE    FOR    FREE    MAT    AND    FULL    INFORM  VTION    ON    INTERNATIONAL     VTLAS 
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SONNEBORN    PRODUCTS) 


There's  Not  A  Leaky  Roof 
In  StorrniighiTown 

Where  roofs  are  coated  with 
Stormtight,  leaks  are  impossi- 
ble. And  in  Stormtight  Town 
there  are  no  yearly  re-painting 
or  expensive  re-roofing  bills. 

There  are  miles  of  Stormtight 
roofs  which  are  proof  against  rain 
and  snow — roofs  which  expand 
with  heat  and  cold,  without  dry- 
ing out  or  cracking.  Seamless 
roofs  without  nail  holes  or  weak 
points  where  leaks  always  start. 

Siotmiiihi 


FOR  USE  ON  AMY  HOOF  IN  ANY  WEATHER 


is  brushed  or  troweled  over  the  old 
roof,  and  it  becomes  even  better  than 
new.  So  Stormtight  saves  the  mil- 
lions which  constant  re-painting,  re- 
pairs and  replacements  cost. 

Don't  paint  your  paper,  tin  or  canvas 
roofs  every  year.  Stormtight  them — 
they  will  last  for  many  years. 

Your  dealer  will  sell  you  in  all  quan- 
tities, for  patching  or  for  the  whole 
roof.  If  he  does  not  yet  carry  Storm- 
tight, write  us. 

Send  for  booklet — "Leak  -and 

testimonial  tiering  ■       of      service 

L.    SONNEBORN    SONS,  Inc. 

264  Pearl  Street  -     -     -     -     New  York 

The  Points  Where 
Mosi  Roofs  Leak 


SONNEBORN 


GOINTO  BUSINESS 


for  Yourself 

■  loper- 
_     ate  a  '  'New 
Specialty  Candy  Factory"  in  your  community .      We     Famish     every- 
thin*.  Money. makine  opportunity  unlimited.  Either  men  or  women. 

ndy  Booklet  rVee      Writeioritl  -    I1        tpotiti       ' 

\".  HILLYER  RAGSDALE,       Drawer   38.     EAST  ORANGE,  N.  J. 

STAND  \RI)  DICTION  \  IO   superiorit; 

man  or  woman  wlio  ir 


For  all 
kinds  and  colors  of 
f/v"**       g&    Men's,  Women  s 

-    - ~^'     Wk      anC'  Children's 
Shoes. 


I*3' 


WAittemores 

"       Shoe  Polishes 

Are  Superior. 

WHITTEMORE  BROS. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
MAJCBRS  OF 
<   iH    Fdge.  Ouick  White, 
colors  '»'    polishing 
t  l-s     Mho      Shu 
.■an.  anil  »  hie 
j-ow  Jers 
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INVESTMENTS   AND  FINANCE 

Continued 


FIRST  YEAR  OF  THE  ENGINEERS  BANK 

THE  cooperative  bank  which  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
started  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  now  been 
in  operation  for  a  year,  and  mosl  success- 
fully, according  to  facts  noted  by  The 
Nation.     As  we  read  : 

It  has  paid-up  stock  of  $1,000,000  of 
which  51  per  cent,  was  subscribed  officially 
by  the  Brotherhood  and  49  per  cent,  by 
various  individual  members.  Profits  on 
stock  are  limited  to  a  maximum  of  10  per 
cent.  Net  earnings  over  this  amount  are 
paid  as  an  extra  dividend  to  depositors  in  its 
savings  fund  account  in  addition  to  the 
regular  4  per  cent,  interest  on  savings.  In 
it-  first  year  the  hank  acquired  resources 
of  SIO.000.000.  Besides  increasing  its  sur- 
plus, it  was  able  to  pay  a  special  depositors' 
dividend  of  one  per  cent.  The  hank  is 
growing  in  popularity  as  a.  depository  for 
trade-union  funds  as  well  as  for  the  savings 
of  individuals.  It  has  tended  to  keep  lip 
the  rate  of  interest  paid  to  depositors  by 
other  Cleveland  savings  banks  and  has 
introduced  the  pleasant  innovation  of  com- 
puting interest  from  the  date  of  deposit  to 
the  date  of  withdrawal  instead  of  from 
rixt-  dates  arbitrarily  set  by  the  bank. 


BURNING  UP  THREE  HUNDRED 
MILLIONS   A  YEAR 

DURING  the  five  years  1916  to  1920 
we  have  been  burning  up  property  at 
the  rate  of  $334,544,535  a  year,  so  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  in- 
form- us  after  a  study  based  upon  more 
than  t  hree  million  reports  of  tires.  The  total 
loss  tor  the  tirst  year  period,  $1  .t>72.72_\()77, 
would,  according  hi  the  insurance  author- 
ities, l>e  sufficienl  in  build  334,000  dwellings 
at  $5,000  each,  or  enough  to  house  1.700.- 
000  persons;  in  other  words,  the  entire 
population  of  three  States,  Nevada.  Wyo- 
ming and  <  Connecticut.  Further  facts  in  the 
nport  are  thus  summarized  in  a  brief 
article     on     the    editorial     page    of    Brad- 

Classifying  tic  lire-  according  to  causes, 
the  actuarial  bureau's  report  shows  that 
matches  and  smoking  hazards  were  con- 
sidered responsible  for  $90,000,000  of  that 
loss:  electricity  caused  lire  damage  placed 
at  $86,000,000;  stoA  es,  furnaces,  boilers  and 
pipes  wen-  responsible  for  a  loss  of  $63,000,- 
000,  ami  defective  chimneys  and  Hues  for 
one  of  $61,000,000,  while  exposure,  that  is. 
communicated  \\v-\  destroyed  property 
valued  at  $223,000,000.  It  is  particularly 
interesting  to  note  that,  in  the  hoard's 
opinion,  no  less  than  i>7  per  cent.,  or  $856,- 
000,000,  of  the  aggregate  Loss  was  strictly 
or  partly  preventable.  A  comparison  of  the 
figures  by  States  indicates  thai  New  York 
suffered  the  heaviest  loss,  namely.  $164,- 
000,000,  in  thai  period:  Pennsylvania  was 
nh  $97,000,000;  and  Illinois  third 
with  $88,000,000.  Other  States  reporting 
exceptionally  large  totals  were  New  Jersey 
with  $70,000,000;  Ohio,  $63,000,000;  Texas, 
$59,000,000;  Massachusetl  158,000,000; 
and  California,  $5  UMMi.ooo. 


QftasefainAway 
with  Musterole 

When  the  winds  blow 
raw  and  chill  and  rheuma- 
tism starts  to  tingle  in  your 
joints  and  muscles,  get  out 
your  good  friend  Musterole. 

Rub  this  soothing  white 
ointment  gently  over  the 
sore  spot.  As  Musterole 
penetrates  the  skin  and 
goes  down  to  the  seat  of 
trouble  you  feel  a  gentle, 
healing  warmth;  then 
comes  cooling,  welcome 
relief  from  old  man  Pain. 

Better  by  far  than  the  old-fash- 
ioned mustard  plaster,  Musterole 
does  the  work  without  the  burn 
and  blister  Grandma  knew  so  well. 
For  colds,  aching  muscles,  sore 
joints  and  minor  ills,  just  rub  on 
Musterole. 

Don't  wait  for  trouble,  keep  a  jar 

or  tube  on  the  bathroom  shelf. 

Recommended  often  by  nurses  and 
doctors,  it  comes  in  35c  and  65c 
jars  and  tubes;  hospital  size,  $3. 

The  Musterole  Co.,   Cleveland,  Ohio 

BETTER    THAN    A    MUSTARD    PLASTER 


Cuticura  Soap 


IS  IDEAL- 


For  the  Hands 

Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25e. everywhere.  ForsampleB 
address:  Cu tlcura  L&boratorlai.Dept.  7,  Maiden,  Mase 


m  BECOME  AN   EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  big  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  3000  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  £3,000  to  §10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting-  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping;  unnecessary  to  begin.  The  course 
is  under  the  personal  supervision  of  William  B.  Castenholz,  A.  M.  ,C. 
P.  A.,  formerComptrollerandlnstructor, University  of  Illinois-  Direc- 
tor off  the  Illinois  Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountants,  and  of  the 
National  Association  of  Cost  Accountants,  assisted  by  a  large  staff 
of  C.  P.  A*s,  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Ac- 
countants. Low  tuition  fee— easy  terms.  Write  now  for  information- 
LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  352-HA.  Chicago 
The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World 

I  W\/I7  MTT^D  C  Who  desire  to  secure  patent  should 
I IX  VE-1X  1  \Jt\Z>  write  ior  our  Kuitje    book  "HOW 


Send  model  or  sketch  and 
ml  we  will  give  opinion  of 


TO  GET  VOIR  PATENT 
description  of  your  invention 
its  patentable  nature. 

RANDOLPH  &  CO.,   Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C 
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are  avoi 


dable 


**%J2hk 
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[*rade   M.irk 
Registered 


IF  ignored,  they  may 
cause  serious  dam- 
age. Unbalanced 
rotors  have  blown  to 
pieces.  Lack  of  bal- 
ance in  machinery 
should    be   corrected. 

New  booklet  of  interest 
to  every  manufacturer. 


Vibration  Specialty  Company 

305  Harrison  Building 
PHILADELPHIA,  U.  S.   A. 
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FOREIGN 

February  22. — The;  Sinn  Fein  National 
Convention,  meeting  in  Dublin,  adopts 
a  resolution  providing  that  three 
months  from  date  the  Anglo-Irish  Peace 
Treaty  question  shall  be  voted  on  by  the 
Irish  people  at  the  polls,  and  that  they 
shall  elioose  between  the  Free  State  and 
a  republic. 

February  23. — Demonstrations  in  favor  of 
extension  of  suffrage,  now  being  dis- 
eust  by  the  Japanese  Diet,  end  in  seri- 
ous disorders  in  Tokyo,  and  fifty  people 
are  arrested. 

February  25. — After  a  four-hour  confer- 
ence, Premiers  Lloyd  George  and  Poin- 
care  agree  to  postpone  the  Genoa  Con- 
ference to  April  10,  and  are  reported  to 
have  completed  arrangements  for  an 
Anglo-French  alliance  for  twenty  years. 

Leon  Trotzky,  Soviet  Minister  of  War,  de- 
clares, according  to  a  report  from  Mos- 
cow, that  if  the  Genoa  conference  should 
not  result  satisfactorily  for  Russia,  the 
Reds  must  resort  to  arms. 

The  British  Government  announces  that 
it  will  proceed  -with  the  evacuation  of 
troops  from  Ireland. 

February  26. — Eamon  de  Valera  begins  his 
campaign  against  the  Anglo-Irish  peace 
treaty  in  an  address  at  Limerick,  urging 
the  people  to  strive  for  a  republic. 

February  27.— Mexico  City  police  battle 
with  3,000  striking  chauffeurs,  and  four 
men  are  killed  and  at  least  twenty  are 
wounded,  the  casualties  being  equally 
divided  between  the  police  and  the 
strikers. 

February  28. — The  British  protectorate1 
over  Egypt  is  to  be  abolished  and  the 
country  recognized  as  an  independent 
sovereign  state,  Premier  Lloyd  George 
announces  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  status  quo,  however,  will  be  main- 
tained in  regard  to  British  communica- 
tions and  the  defense  of  Egypt  against 
foreign  aggression,  and  all  foreign  inter- 
ests will  be  protected  until  the  final 
settlement. 

Princess  Mary  only  daughter  of  King 
George  and  Queen  Mary,  is  married  to 
Viscount  Lascelles  at  Westminster 
Abbey. 

A  provisional  agreement  reached  between 
the  Allied  Reparations  Commission  and 
the  German  Government  provides  for 
the  annual  payment  by  Germany  of 
720,000,000  gold  marks  in  cash  '  and 
1,450,000,000  gold  marks  in  kind,  it  is 
announced. 
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February 
Roma,    pur 
from    Italy 
plodes   at 
base  when 
thirty-four 
are.  killed, 
vivors  are 


DOMESTIC 

— The  semi-rigid  dirigible 
chased  a  few  months  ago 
,  crashes  to  earth  and  ex- 
the  Hampton  Roads  Army 
the  rudder  fails  to  work,  anil 
out  of  forty-five  of  its  crew 
while  only  three  of  the  sur- 
unhurt. 

The  Senate  passes  the  Bursum  bill  giving 
disabled  emergency  officers  of  the  Army 

retirement   privilege  equal   to  those  of 
disabled  regular  Army  officers. 

''"'  '"an  is  killed,  three  are  critically 
\vounded,  and  more  than  a  score  are 
injured  when  police  and  armed  guards 
ire  on  a  crowd  of  800  striking  textile 
operators  at  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island. 


February  22. — A  tentative  association  of 
railroad  workers  and  miners  to  secure 
better  pay  and  better  wen-king  condi- 
tions for  their  2,500,000  union  members 
is  formed  in  Chicago  by  representatives 
of  the  sixteen  railroad  brotherhoods  and 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 
The  agreement  forming  the  association 
requires  ratification  by  the  union  organ- 
izations on  both  sides. 

A  board  of  Arm\  investigators  begins  an 
inquiry  into  the  Roma  disaster. 

More  than  175  railroads,  including  every 
big  transportation  line  in  the  country 
except  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  had 
filed  petitions  for  wage  reductions  for 
all  classes  of  employees  when  the  wage 
docket  was  closed  to-day  by  the  United 
States  Railroad  Labor  Board. 

The  Senate  ratifies  the  extradition  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Costa 
Rica. 

February  23. — President  John  L.  Lewis,  of 
the  United  Aline  Workers,  issues  an 
order  calling  for  a  referendum  strike 
vote,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  com- 
pleted by  March  10. 

February  24. — Executive  heads  of  the  In- 
ternational Organization  of  Bricklayers, 
Masons  and  Plasterers,  which  has  a 
membership  of  more  than  100,000,  sign 
a  consent  to  the  entry  of  a  court  decree 
which  provides  that  there  shall  be  no 
limit  to  the  productive  capacity  of  any 
individual  workman,  no  limit  to  the 
right  of  the  employer  to  purchase  his 
materials  wherever  he  chooses,  and  no 
discrimination  against  the  independent 
employer. 

The  subcommittee  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  decides  to  send 
the  bonus  bill  to  the  full  committee 
without  recommending  any  method  of 
raising  money,  seven  of  the  nine  mem- 
bers refusing  to  consider  the  sales  tax 
in  any  form. 


February  25. — The  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  reports  favorably  on 
the  four-Power  treaty,  after  attaching 
to  it  a  reservation  declaring  that  there 
is  no  commitment  under  its  terms  to 
armed  force,  to  an  alliance,  or  to  an 
obligation  to  join  in  any  defense.  The 
supplementary  treaty  to  the  four-Power 
treaty,  the  submarine  and  noxious  gas 
treaty,  and  the  naval  agreement,  are 
also  favorably  reported. 

February  2b. — The  executh  e  council  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  recom- 
mends modification  of  the  Volstead  Act 
so  as  to  permit  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  light  wines  and  beer. 

February  27.— The  constitutionality  of  the 
woman  suffrage,  or  nineteenth  Amend- 
ment, is  sustained  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  a  unanimous  decision 
on  an  appeal  from  Maryland,  where  an 
effort  was  made  to  prevent  the  registra- 
tion of  two  women  as  qualified  voters. 

February  28.-  President  Harding  recom- 
mends to  Congress  a  subsidy  for  Ameri- 
can ships  through  the  establishment  of  a 
1125,000,000  fund  from  which  loans  are 
to  be  made  at  2  per  cent.,  and  Senator 
Jones  and  Representative  Greene  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  that  effect. 


Why  grope 
for  words? 

Flowers  can  so 
truthfully  and  beau- 
tifully express  you. 

f  (congratulations 

in  cold  words  lack 
warmth.   Send  flowers. 

"Happy  returns  of  the  day" 
means  little,  alone,  for  birth- 
days.    Send  flowers. 

Wedding,  and  other  anni- 
versaries are  so  beautifully 
commemorated  with  a  gift 
of  flowers. 

Flowers  never  oversay,  never 
undersay,  never  are  in  poor 
taste.     Just  ask  your  florist. 

Remember  that  with  the  Florists" 

Telegraph  Delivery  Service  flowers 

may    be    telegraphed  in  a 

sAiy    lew  hours  to  any  address 

,\v.,  '  "  ^      in  the  United  States 

^Sff1     or  Canada. 
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Brand-New,  Factory  To  You 

BIG  SAVING— FACTORY  PRICE 

Buy  a  brand-new,  unused  typewriter— at  a 
price  never  equalled  on  a  full-size  standard 
machine. 

A  Mechanical  Marvel 

This  typewriter  is  unexcelled  in  the  quality  of 
work  it  performs,  meets  the  speed  tests  of 
the  most  expert  typists,  is  so  simple  and  sturdy 
in  construction  that  it  will  last  a  business  life- 
time, and  is  fully  guaranteed. 

Standard  In  All  Features 

Full  size,  4  rows  of  keys,  single  shift,  tabu- 
lator, 2  color  ribbon,  back  spacer,  entirely 
visible. 

Not  An  Experiment 

This  typewriter  embodies  the  ideas  and 
experience  of  mechanical  geniuses  who  have 
been  making  typewriters  and  typewriter  im- 
provements for  generations. 

Ten  days*  free  trial.  Small 
monthly  payments   like    rent. 

Send  coupon  today  for  full  information  about 
the  greatest  of  all  typewriter  offers.  Don't 
miss  it.      Act  now. 

ANNELL/ TYPEWRITER  CO. 

1907  First  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago 
Not  an  Order.      Cut  Out  and   Mail  at  Once. 


ANNELL'  TYPEWRITER  CO.  ! 

1907  First  Natl  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
Send  me  complete  information  about  your         I 
wonderful  typewriter  offer.    This  places  me         I 
under  no  obligation.  I 

■ 
■ 


Mistaken     Identity. — The     Plumber — 
"I've  called  ter  see  ther  old  geyser." 
Jeams — '"Er  Ladyship's  not  at  'ome." 

The  Sketch.  _■ 

Improving. — It  looks  as  if  Russia  will  be 
the  next  country  to  settle  down.  Certainly 
Trotzky  isn't  being  assassinated  nearly  so 
often  as  he  used  to  be. — Punch. 


Poor  Fish. — The  Regular  Customer — 
"  I  think  I'll  have  some  fish." 

The  French  Waitress  —  "Pardon. 
Monsieur,  the  fish — he  is  not  well  to-day." 
— London  Opinion. 


isCornnowtt  //  or  more  wine 

SAVE/3C0ST 

OF  BUILDING 
\.  Ernest Flagq's  SI4ALL 
V       book    -HOUSES 

Beauty  tncreased.cost  reduced 
If  t Or  pure  has  er  does  pot  thinK 
these  strong  claims  ruijy  confirmed 
he  mayMlhm  five  days  or  its  receipt, 
return  the  txoKaffd  its pttce  $  70. 


STANDARD  DICTIONARY    superiority  quickly 
becomes  plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  inypstigates. 


lycos 

THERMOMETERS 


Tvc 


Same  Symptoms. —  Manager  —  "  Stop 
that,  please!     You  can't  dance  here,  sir!" 

Guest — "We're  not  dancing!  My  wife 
has  fainted!" — The  Passing  Show. 


Horse-Play. — A  South  American  doctor 
says  he  knows  a  horse  that  dearly  loves  a 
joke.  We  think  this  horse  must  be  some- 
thing like  the  ones  we  have  been  backing 
recentlv. — Punch. 


Missing. —  Habitue  —  (introducing  his 
wife  to  favorite  hotel) — "Here,  waiter, 
Where's  my  honey?" 

Waiter — "  I'm  sorry,  sir,  but  she  doesn't 
work  here  now." — Punch. 


Stimulating  the  Interest. — Tt  is  said  that 
a  big  business  is  going  on  in  the  States 
in  golf  balls  made  to  carry  intoxicating 
liquor.  This  is  a  good  way  of  training  the 
player  to  keep  his  eye  on  the  ball. — Eve. 


Forestall 

Serious 

Sickness 

by  having  a 

Pcver 
'yCOii     Thermometer 

.n  the  home.    By  intelligent  use  you 
can  alwajs  detect  the  presence  oi  a 
d  c<ill  the  physician  prompt!) 

Ask  vour  dealer  or  write  us  for  free  booklet 
"  Health  and  Comfort." 

lay/or  Instrument  Companies 

AMES  STREET.  ffOCHESTEff.N.  V. 
T/iere's  aTycos  Thermometer ■/brFwy Pnryose 


Where  the  "  I's  "  Have  It.— An  Ameri- 
can advertisement  spells  the  word  "inside" 
as  "insyde."  'Plus  must  have  been  an  acci- 
dent, because  the  elimination  of  the  "I" 
is  not  really  an  American  tendency. — Err. 


Rocky. — With  reference  to  the  depres- 
sion at  the  collieries,  a  mining  expert  de- 
clares thai  bedrock  was  reached  some  time 
ago.  We  had  guessed  as  much  from  the 
kind  of  stuff  we  are  constantly  finding  in 
our  coal-scuttle. — Punch. 


A  Minus  Quantity.— Kind  Friend — "I 
did  what  I  could,  Tony — I  told  her  you 
had  more  money  than  sense." 

The  Victim — "And  what  did  she  say'.'" 
Kind  Friend — "She  asked  if  you  had 
any  money." — The  Bystander. 


Something  Wrong. — "  You  heard  me  say 
my  prayers  last  night,  didn't  you,  nurse'.'" 

"Yes,  dear!" 

"And  you  heard  me  ask  God  to  make  me 
a  good  girl?" 

••Yes!" 

"Well,  he  ain't  done  it." — The  Snark's 
(Starr  Wood's)  Annual. 


Looking  Ahead. — Outraged  Propristor 
— "What  do  you  mean  by  eomin'  into  my 
place  and  orderin'  a  dozen  oysters  with  only 
threepence  in  your  pocket?" 

Cheerful  Optimist — "Well,  gov'nor, 
you  see,  then;  is  always  a  chance  of  findin' 
a  pearl  in  one  of  them — perhaps  two." — 
The  Winning  Post  Winter  Annual, 


The  Itching  Palm. —  A  retired  waiter 
writes  to  a  weekly  paper  saying,  "I  never 
received  more  than  three  pounds  a  day  in 
my  palmiest  days."  "Palmiest"  seems  to 
be  the  mot  juste. — Punch. 


One  Among  Many. — The  throwing  of 
rice  at  weddings  is  denounced  as  a  danger- 
ous custom.  But  surely  one  additional 
danger  at  a  wedding  is  hardly  worth  con- 
sidering.— London  Opinion. 


Styles  that  Return. — This  year  women 
are  said  to  be  wearing  the  same  kind  of 
hats  they  wore  sixty  years  ago.  In  some 
cases,  a  lady  friend  tells  me,  they  seem  tc 
be  actually  the  same  hats. — Ere. 


At  Reduced  Rates.— Sploshkins  wanted 
to  sell  his  horse,  so  he  prevailed  on  the  local 
dealer  to  come  and  see  the  animal. 

"That's  a  good  horse,  Mr.  Taylor," 
Sploshkins  said  to  the  dealer.  "It  cost 
me  five  hundred  pounds,  but  you  shall  have 
it  for  fifty  pounds." 

The  dealer  gasped. 

"That's  rather  a  big  reduction,  Mr. 
Sploshkins,  isn't  it?"  he  asked. 

"Well,"  the  vender  admitted,  "the  fad 
is  it  bolted  one  day  and  killed  my  poor- 
wife,  and  now  I've  got  no  further  use  for 
it'"      The  Winning  Post  Winter  Annual. 


Efficient  Remedy. — History  Lecture 
— "Can  any  of  you  tell  me  what  makes  the 
Tower  of  Pisa  lean?" 

Corpulent  Ida — "I  don't  know,   or 
would  take  some  myself." — London  Opin  im 


Sure  Remedy. — A  woman  last  week 
asked  the  Tottenham  police  court  magis- 
trate how  she  could  stop  her  husband  from 
continually  laughing.  We  know  the  very 
tax-collector  who  could  do  the  trick.- 
Punch.  

Grave  Doubt. — A  Washington  statistical 
expert  estimates  that  the  average  human 
being  of  seventy  years  of  age  has  spent 
sixteen  years  of  his  life  at  work.  Thi> 
raises  the  old  question  of  whether  a  plumbei 
is  a  human  being  or  not. — Punch. 


Careless  of  Her. — Magistrate — "  S< 
you  broke  an  umbrella  over  your  husband'! 
head.    What  have  you  to  say?" 

Defendant — "It  was  a  haccident,  sir.' 

Magistrate — "How  could  it  be  an  acci 
dent'.'" 

Defendant — "Well,  I  'ad  no  intentio: 
of  breaking  the  umbrella!" — The  Passtin 
Show. 


kno 


•  Forestalling  Curiosity.— The  Visitor 
"  My  good  woman,  do  you  live  in  th 
village?" 

Resident — "Ay,  sir." 

Visitor — "And    I    suppose    you 
everyone  here?" 

Resident — "Ay,  indeed." 

Visitor— "Well,  you  can  just  tell  the 
my  name  is  Frederick  Smith,  and  thai 
come  from  London,  where  1  am  a  solicito 
That  lady  there  is  my  wife,  and  those  a 
my  two  children,  Thomas  and  Elizabel 
We  are  having  a  holiday  and  intend  sta; 
ing  here  a  week.  We  have  hired  the  car 
van.       bast    week    we    stayed    at    Inve 

eauldy."  ,      . 

Resident— "Ay,  sir,  T  ken  I  a  that  fr< 
ma  daughter  who  lives  in  Invercauldy,  b 
she  was  saifly  disappointed  because  b 
eouldna  tell  me  whit  yer  wife's  name  w 
afore  she  was  marrit."      Punch. 
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Keep  it  new 


HPRY  to  picture  the  condition  of  your  house -five, 
J-  ten,  fifteen  years  hence.  You  delight  in  its  beauty,' 
in  its  cozy  comfort;  and  you  want  to  keep  the  new- 
ness from  wearing  off.  But  unless  in  your  plumbing 
and  hardware  you  use  Brass,  real  brass  — 

Bathroom  pipes  rust,  stain  the  tub,  The  door  knobs,  window  handles 

perhaps  leak  so  badly  as  to  mar  locks,  electrical  fixtures,  once  spic 

the  decoration  downstairs;  and  span  and  new,  are  stained; 

The  paint  has  to  be  renewed  before  Pretty  soon  the  old  enemy,  RUST 

its  time  because  it  is  streaked  with  takes  a  firm  hold  all  over  the  house 

rust  from  hardware  and  fittings;  -and  repair  bills  begin  to  come  in. 

Yet,  it  is  all  unnecessary  The  thrifty,  far-sighted  way  is  to  use  Brass 
--not  the  imitation  that  is  merely  dipped  in  brass  and  lasts  only  until 
the  protective  coating  has  worn  off— but  real  Brass.  Brass  does 
not  rust.    It  will  wear,  wear,  wear,  and  will  help  keep  your  house  new. 

Brass  is  cheaper  because  you  pay  for  it  only  ONCE 

COPPER  and  BRASS 

RESEARCH   ASSOCIATION 
25  Broadway,  New  York 


or  Home  Builders-FREE 

n  illustrated  book  of  helpful  sugges- 
3ns  entitled  "How  to  Build  a  Better 
ome." 

11  out  the  accompanying  blank  and 
ail  it  now. 


"X 


HOW- 
TO  BUILD 
A  BETTER 
HOME 


COPPER  AND  BRASS  RESEARCH 
Building  Service  Dept.. 
25  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


fa 

I 
I 
I 
I 


ASSN. 


1 


I 

Please  send  me  without  charge  my  copy  of  your  I 
book.  "How  to  Build  a  Better  Home.'"' 


Sarin 
Add 


I        Address 
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FIRESTONE 
CORDS 

The      plus     values     in 
Firestone  Cords   are  win- 
nine    public   favor    every- 
where.     With  their  scien- 
tifically designed,  massive 
non-skid  tread  and  excep- 
tionally    sturdy     carcass, 
they      are       setting      new 
records   for    mileage.      62 
high    grade   car    manufac- 
turers        have         adopted 
Firestone  Cords  as  original 
equipment  for  1922. 
30  S3;,,  $17.50 
32x4,        32.40 
33  x4^,'   42.85 
33x5,        52.15 


Multiplied  Economies 


HTHE  TIRE  values  now  ob- 
-*■  tainable  from  Firestone  deal- 
ers are  outstanding  examples  of 
today's  low  cost  of  dependable 
mileage. 

Minute  economies — so  small 
as  to  seem  negligible  to  the  lay 
man's  eye — become  great  in  the 
aggregate.  In  the  Firestone 
plants,  scientific  organization  and 
equipment  have  reduced  waste 


to   the   minimum   and  effected 
every  possible  saving. 

It  is  a  matter  of  organization 
pride  that  Firestone  Tires  shall 
deliver  their  great  mileage  at  the 
lowest  cost  per  mile.  The  mul' 
tiplied  economies  of  largcscale 
production  have  made  it  possible 
at  this  time  to  give  car^owners 
tires  of  the  finest  quality  at 
prices  never  equalled  in  the  past. 


Most  Miles  per  Dollar 


$11.65 


30x3  Vi  extra  size 
non-skid. scientifically 
t.ilanccdand  designed. 
Made  of  best  materials 
obtainable.  Built  in 
I'lant  .Vo.  2,  devoted 
,  rftly  to  30x3'A 
inch  tires  with  a  ca- 
pacity  of  16/1111)  a 
day.  In  30x3  size  a* 
$9.85. 


< 


$9.9 


Oldfield     "999" 
30  x3\i  non-skid 
size  lire.     limit  wi 
ply  long  staple  fab  . 
In  311x3  site  at  $8  • 
At    these    prices     * 
lire    gives    a    remi  • 
ably     high     value  • 
quality    and    dept-^ 
able  service.     Sola ' 
Firestone  dealers 


: 


'Dramatized  Tacts  out  of 
The  Day's  "Work 


No.  13 


The  next  day  they  stood  in 
the  engine  room  of  the  great 
South  Works  of  the  J.  I.  Case 
Company. 

"The  temperature  outside  is 
29  degrees,"  said  the  Plant  En- 
gineer, "and  you  see — "  point- 
ing to  the  control  board,  "my 
outgoing  hot  water  is  140  de- 
grees. After  traveling  through 
over  a  mile  of  welded  mains, 
through  thirty  miles  of  heating 
coils,  and  through  75,000  square 
feet  of  cast  iron  radiation,  the 
water  comes  back  to  me  at  123 
degrees." 
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PRODUCTION  MANAGER        CONSULTING  ENGINEER 


TRESIOhNT 


Kisr.i 


And 

competitors  thought  they  were  losing  money 


'Nine  hundred  automobile  dealers  are  expecting  a  night  letter 
from  me  saying  the  price  of  our  car  has  been  cut  lo%,"  said  the 
President,  fixing  the  Consulting  Engineer  with  his  steel-gray  eyes. 

"We've  shown  you  a  7%  saving  without  counting  increased 
labor  efficiency,"  came  back  the  Production  Manager. 

"So  far,  so  good;  the  only  other  idea  you  propose  is  to  remodel  the 
old  heating  system,"  snapped  the  President.  "  I'll  grant  you  half 
the  coal  saving  you  claim,  but  what  does  it  amount  to  per  car:  " 

"I'm  talking  increased  labor  output,  not  coal  savings  —  " 

"Output,  fiddlesticks;  it's  only  on  a  few  zero  days  that  the 
plant  is  really  uncomfortable." 

"That's  where  so  many  manufacturers  miss  a  bet,"  replied  the 
Consulting  Engineer.  "They  think  workmen  are  only  affected 
when  their  fingers  are  numb  with  cold." 

Like  a  flash  the  Production  Manager  cut  in  with:  "There's  just 
one  right  temperature  at  which  labor  unconsciously  and  with- 
out effort  works  at  top  speed." 

"Oh,  I  know  all  that,"  said  the  President  testily,  "but  an 
automobile  plant  isn't  a  hospital.  Keeping  acres  of  plant  space 
always  at  the  right  temperature  is  a  pipe  dream!" 

Consulting  Engineer:  "Come  up  to  Racine  with  me  tonight 
and  I'll  show  you  a  heating  system  that's  a  dream  of  piping." 

*         *         *         * 

The  next  day  they  stood  in  the  engine  room  of  the  great  South 
Works  of  the  J.  I.  Case  Company,  illustrated  above. 

"The  temperature  outside  is  29  degrees,"  said  the  Plant  Engi- 


neer, "and  you  see — "  pointing  to  the  control  board,  "mv  tut 
going  hot  water  is  140  degrees.    After  traveling  through  <  yer  . 
mile  of  welded  mains,  through  thirty  miles  of  heating  coifs', 
through  75,000  square  feet  of  cast  iron  radiation,  the  water  corner 
back  to  me  at  123  degrees." 

Buz./.!  Buzz!  Buzz!  An  impolite  telephone  interrupted  him. 
1  le  answered,  then  paused  to  turn  a  valve  slightly. 

"Somebody  kicking  for  more  heat,  ehr"  quizzed  the  visiting 
President  with  a  sly  wink  at  the  others. 

u0h  no,"  was  the  quiet  reply.  "That  was  just  our  regular 
half-hour  report  from  the  Weather  Bureau.  It's  three  degrees 
colder  outside  than  it  was  at  ten  o'clock.  I  just  turned  in  enough 
exhaust  steam  to  meet  that  drop — " 

"Exhaust  steam!"  exclaimed  the  President.  "That  means 
heat  for  nothing.  Had  I  known  our  proposed  system  would 
utilize  exhaust  steam,  I  would  have  granted  the  enormous  coal 
saving  claimed. 

"  One  question  more,  about  the  control  and  the  workman' s  efficiency: 

Isn't  there  something  peculiar  to  this  plant  that  makes  so  remarkable  a 
showing  ?  " 

"No,"  replied  the  Consulting  Engineer.     "The  working  ot  tin 
tern  is  due  to  the  exactness  of  the   engineering,   the    excellence   of    the 
construction   work,  and    the    intelligence    of    the    operating   engineer. 
lake  my  word  on  the  calculations  and  the  Grinnell  Company's  guar- 
anty of  performance." 


Send  for  our  booklet,  "Five    Factors  in  Heating   Costs."      Address 
Grinnell  Co.,  Inc.,  2-4  W.   Exchange  St.,  Providence,  K.  1. 


AUTOMATIC 

SPRINKLER 

SYSTEMS 


When  the  fire  starts 
the  water  starts 


INNILL 


INDUSTRIAL  PIPING 

ybwr  hind,  their  hind,  every  kind  of  Piping 


If  it's 

INDUSTRIAL    PIPING 

take  i:  up  uith 

GRINNELL  COMPANY 

Inc. 
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An  Architect,  A  Painter  and  A  Sculptress  Joined 
in  Designing  This  Exquisite  Lamp 


The    lines,   proportions   and    coloring    of    most  of  the 
lamps  you  see  in  these  days  of  commercialism  are  the 
work    of    designing    departments    of    large    factories. 
They  are  the    fruits  of  a   deep  knowledge  of   what 
makes  a  "popular  seller."     But  some  people,  the 
Decorative  Arts  League  committee  felt  sure,  would 
like  a  lamp  designed  purely  with  an  eye  to  good  ^J 

taste,  a  iamp  of  artistic  proportions  and  har- 
monious tones,  a  lamp  embodying  grace,  sym- 
metry   and    beauty    rather    than    the    long 
experience    of  the    "salesman-designer"    of 
what    seems    most    in    demand    in    retail 
stores. 

Hence  this  exquisite  little  lamp  you 
see  pictured  'Aurora,"  as  it  has  been 
nan  ed  by  an  artist,  because  of  the 
purity  of  its  Greek  lines  and  tones. 

A  Labor  of  Love 

For  the  delicate  work  of  designing  a  lamp  that  should  be  a  real 
work  of  art  instead  of  a  mere  unit  in  a  factory's  production,  and 
yet  should  be  a  practical  and  useful  article  of  home-furnishing,  the 
League  enlisted  the  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  a  group  of  talented 
artists — one  a  famous  architect  skilled  in  the  practical  require- 
ments of  interior  decorating,  one  a  painter  and  genius  in  color- 
effects,  and  one  a  brilliant  sculptress,  a  student  of  the  great 
Rodin  in  Paris. 

They  caught  the  spirit  of  the  League's  idea  and  the  designing 

of  a  lamp  that  would  raise  the  artistic  standards  of  1  ome-lighting 

became  to   them   a   true  labor   of   love.     Model    after   mode 


was  made,  studied  and    abandoned,  until    at  last    a 
cmerrcd  with  which  not  one  of  the  three    could 
lit. 


\ 
\ 
\ 


Every  Detail  Perfect 


\ 


in  any  moulding  or  curve  but  would  be  harmful.     And 
yet  with  all  the  attention  to  artistic  effect  the  practical 
knowledge   of    an    experienced   interior  decorator  has 
kept  "Aurora"  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  actual 
requirements  of  the    home.       It  blends    with    any 
style  of  furnishing,  it  adapts  itself  to  boudoir  or 
foyer-hall,  to  library  or  living  room.     And  wher- 
ever you   place   it  "Aurora"  will  add  taste  and 
\  refinement  besides  furnishing,  with  its  tiltable 

V  shade,    a    thoroughly    practical    and   mellow 

"i  light  wherever  required. 

In   the   exclusive    Fifth   Avenue   type   of 
shops,  where  lamps  that  are  also  works 
of  art  arc  shown,  the  equal  of  this  fas- 
cinating little  "Aurora,"  if  found,  would 
cost    you    from    #15    to    #25 — perhaps 
more.     Yet  the  price  of  this  lamp  is  but 


$3.50-Think  of  it 


Only  the  Decorative  Arts  League  could  bring  out  such  a  lamp 
at  such  a  price.  And  only  as  a  means  of  widening  its  circle  of 
usefulness  could  even  the  League  make  such  an  offer.  But  with 
each  purchase  of  this  beautiful  little  lamp  goes  a  "Corresponding 
Membership"  in  the  League.  This  costs  you  nothing  and  entails 
no  ol  ligation  of  any  kind.  It  simply  means  that  your  name  is  reg- 
istered  on  the  League's  books  as  one  interested  in  things  of  real 
1  e;  uty  and  art  for  home  decoration,  so  that  as  Artists  who 
work  with  the  League  create  new  ideas  they  can  be  offered  to 
you  direct  without  dependence  on  dealers, 


find 


Send  No  Money- 


One  style  of  ornamentation  after 
another  was  tried  out,  only  to  yield 
end   to    the    perfect    sim- 
ty    of    the   classic    Greek 
ties.    I  !ven  such  a  small  de- 
ail    as    the    exact  contour   of 
the  base  was   worked  over  and 

over    again  until  it  should  blend  in  one   continuous 


"AURORA" 
$3.50 


\n  matter  how  many  other  lamps  you   have  in  your  house,  you 

will  always  find  a  place  just  suited  for  this  dainty,  charming 

ittle    "Aurora"     16    inches    high,  shade   10^  inches    in 

diameter;  base  and  cap  cast  in  solid  "Medallium,"  siiaft 

•  .I     rainless   brass,  all   finished  in  rich  statuary  bronze; 

brass-bound  "parchment"  shade  of  a  neutral  brown  tone 

outside  and   an  old  rose  colored  reflecting  surface;  shade 

holder  permitting  adjustment  to  any  angle;  push-button 

socket;  six  feet  of  cord;  2-piece  attachment  plug. 

You  will  rarely,  if  ever,  get  such  a  value  again.  Send 
no  money — simply  sign  and  mail  the  coupon,  then  pay 
the  postman  $3.50  plus  the  an  ount  of  parcel-post 
stamps  on  the  package.  Weight  of  lamp  shipped  is  only 
five  pounds,  so  postage  even  to  furthes!  points  is  insig- 
nificant. Jf  you  should  not  find  the  lamp  all  wc  say  of 
it,  or  all  you  expected  of  it,  send  it  back  in  five  days 
and  your  money  will  be  refunded  in  full. 


O'i 


'/    V 


S> 


^^ 


a  thing  could  be  added  or  taken 

\        away  without  marring  the  gen- 

\        eral    effect — not    the    sixty- 

\       fourth  of  an  inch  difference 


Clip  the  coupon  now  and  mail  to 

DECORATIVE  ARTS   LEAGUE 

175  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


^ 
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^ginc  Ahead 
In  Business 


■Mm*vi 


This  book  is  never  sold 


This  book  may  not  be  intended  for  you 

But  more  than  155,000  men  found 
in  it  what  they  had  been  seeking 


HERE  is  a  slim  little  volume 
of  only  1 20  pages.  It  is  not 
the  work  of  a  famous  writer.  It 
is  not  illustrated  by  a  celebrated 
artist.  It  is  not  even  bound  in 
leather;  its  covers  are  of  paper. 

Yet  few  books  published  in  the 
English  language  have  had  a 
wider  reading.  And  those  who 
have  turned  its  pages  would  not 
part  with  what  it  has  disclosed  to 
them  for  many,  many  times  its 
simple  value. 

In  itself  it  is  only  a  key — but 
it  is  the  key  that  has  unlocked  the 
door  of  the  future  for  many 
thousands  of -business  men.  Alone 
it  cannot  add  one  penny  to  your 
income  nor  advance  your  business 
progress  a  single  step.  But  it  is 
a  guide-post  that  points  the  way 
for  you  to  follow — if  you  will, 
as  others  have. 

That  depends  upon  you.  All 
the  help  that  others  can  give 
you  will  be  of  little  use  unless 
you  are  strong  enough  to  make 
a  first  effort  and  earnest  enough 
to  sustain  that  effort. 

This  page  is  a  test  of  your 
initiative.     It     will     partly     de- 


termine   whether    this    book     is 
intended  for  you. 

If  the  very  title  of  the  book — ■ 
"Forging  Ahead  in  Business" 
— stirs  no  response,  then  turn 
the  page  and  think  no  more 
about  it. 

But  if  the  phrase  "Forging 
Ahead  in  Business"  docs  awaken 
a  response,  then  think  of  this: 
plenty  of  men  have  the  power 
to  start  a  thing,  but  few  possess 
the  courage  and  the  stamina  to 
carry  thru  their  undertakings. 

So  the  question  for  you  to 
answer  is:  "If  I  send  for  this 
book,  if  I  find  out  more  about  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 
Course  and  Service,  if  1  am  con- 
vinced in  my  own  mind  that  it 
offers  what  I  have  lacked — then 
is  my  resolution  strong  enough  to 
help  me  to  do  what  other  men 
are  doing?" 

Doing  what  they  did  means  a 
little  money.  It  means  more 
than  a  little  time.  You  must  ask 
yourself  whether  you  will  sacri- 
fice both.  If  the  answer  is  a 
positive  "No,"  then  it  must  be 
said    that    this    book    is    not    for 


you.  Xo  system  yet  devised 
can  impart  information  by  the 
miracle  of  telepathy. 

But  if  you  are  frankly  seeking 
to  make  yourself  a  better,  more 
successful  man  tomorrow  than 
you  were  yesterday,  then  start 
this  coupon  on  its  way  at  once. 

Ask  yourself  this:  "Why  should 
any  one  pay  me  more  next  year 
than  this  year?  Just  for  living? 
Just  for  avoiding  costly  blunders? 
Now  that  I  am  devoting  most  of 
my  waking  hours  to  busiru 
what  am  I  doing  to  become  more 
expert  at  business?"  The  an- 
swers to  those  questions  will  tell 
you  whether  to  turn  this  page  or 
mail  the  coupon. 

Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 

477  Astoi*PIace,  New  York  City 

Send  me  "Forging  Vhead  in  Busi- 
ness," which  I  may  keep  without 
obligation. 


Print  here 


:;ess 

.VUress  . 


Business 
Position 


Canadian  Address,  C  P.R.  Building.  Toronto;  Australian  Address.  42  II  u 


Copyright.  1922,  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute- 
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Wo  One  CknAfM  to 
Fumble  With  Words" 


declares  John  M.  Siddall,  Editor  of  the  American  Magazine.  A  moment's 
reflection  will  convince  you  of  the  axiomatic  truth  of  this  remark.  It 
holds  good  everywhere,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  professions,  not  merely 
in  the  domain  of  literature  but  in  the  whole  field  of  human  endeavor. 
To  write  and  speak  winningly  and  convincingly  is  a  most  valuable  asset 
in  any  career.  It  will  add  credits  to  your  bank  balance  and  will  make 
more  effective  every  talent  that  you  have.  The  men  whose  statements 
are  printed  on  this  page  decide  what  millions  of  Americans  shall  read 
every  month.  They  are  expert  judges  of  English  and  can  gage  accurately 
the  value  of  proper  aids  to  its  study.    Therefore  what  they  have  to  say  of 

GRENVILLE   KLEISER'S 

MAIL  COURSE 
IN  PRACTICAL  ENGLISH 

must  carry  weight  with  all  thinking  men  and  women.  Many  writers 
whose  work  these  editors  are  buying  and  printing  owe  their  initial 
success  to  the  study  of  this  wonderfully  helpful  Course.  You  can  not 
do  better  than  undertake  the  tried  and  tested  system  of  self-instruction 
that  has  aided  them  to  fame.  These  foremost  editors  tell  you  that 
the  Kleiser  Course  will  "make  good"  and  they  know  what  they  are 
talking  about. 

A  Valuable  Aid  to  Building  a  Strong  Personality 

Aside  from  the  wonderful  improvement  it  will  brine  about  in  your  powers  of  expression 
and  the  greatly  increased  command  of  language  it  will  give  you,  it  will  broaden  your 
whole  mental  horizon  by  introducing  you  to  the  world's  master  thinkers.  It  will  make  a 
stronger,  shrewder,  more  capable  man  or  woman  of  you,  whoever  you  are  or  whatever  you 
do,  whether  you  be  tinker,  tailor,  soldier,  sailor,  or  what  not.  It  will  teach  you  in  your 
spare  moments  how  i" 


JOHN  M.  SIDDALL 

Editor  of  the  A  merican  Magazine 
"A  most  helpful  Course. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
men  and  women  takin-?  this 
Course  would  be  able  to  express 
themselves  in  clear,  concise, 
forceful  English — there  would 
be  no  'malapropisms.'  And  in 
these  days  of  quick  decisions 
no  one  can  afford  to  fumble  with 
words.  Also  a  fine  vocabulary 
and  a  real  knowledge  of  words 
are  a  very  necessary  equipment 
to  the  man  or  woman  who 
wishes  to  get  ahead." 

DOUGLAS  Z.  DOTY 

Editor  of  Cosmopolitan  Magazine 
"It  contains  much  that  is 
valuable  and  instructive  to  both 
the  beginner  and  the  initiated 
in  the  world  of  letters." 

S2WELL  HAGGARD 

Editor  of  Everybody's  Magazine 

"It  seems  to  me  that  you 
have  found  an  effective  method 
of  teaching  young  men  and 
women  how  to  speak  and  write 
simply  and  correctly.  You 
have  every  reason  to  be  proud 
of  your  work." 


CARL  HOVEY 

Editor  of  Metropolitan  Magazine 

"  Your  complete  work  in  prac- 
tical English  is  admirable  be- 
cause the  instruction  is  based 
upon  sound  examples  of  the 
best  expression  of  the  language. 
In  our  time  most  people  read 
and  talk  out  of  their  own  heads, 
using  such  forms  of  expression 
and  construction  as  suit  I  hem. 
without  paying  much  attention 
to  the  developed  excellencies 
and  beauties  of  the  English 
language.  Writing  and  speak- 
ing are  therefore  genuine,  bur 
ordinary  ("lose  contact  with 
the  splendid  examples  of  English 
expression  in  your  Course  can 
be  beneficial  to  everyone." 


CHARLES  HANSON  TOWNE 

Formerly  Editor  of  McClure's 
Magazine 

"I  don't  know  when  I  have 
been  more  impressed  with  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  Certainly 
you  have  done  your  work  well; 
and  the  student  who  can  not 
grasp  these  h-ssons  and  accom- 
plish wonders  for  himself  must 
be  dull  indeed.  In  America, 
where  so  little  attention  is  paid 
to  the  correct  use  ol  'If  hnglish 
language,  these  studies  ought  to 
prove  a  great  force  for  good.  I 
wislt  I  could  place  them  in  the 
hands  of  every  young  man  and 
woman  whose  early  education 
has  been  neglected.  What  a  big 
service  is  yours!  I  congratulate 
you." 


Enlarge  Your  Stock  of  Words  — 

Use     the     Right     Word     in     the 

Right  Place- 
Write  Tactful,  Forceful  Letters, 
Advertisements,  Stories,  Re- 
ports, Sermons,  etc. 


Become  an  Engaging  Conver- 
sationalist— 

Enter  Good  Society — 

Be  a  Man  of  Culture,  Power, 
and  Influence  in  Your  Com- 
munity 


Good    English     the    Stepping- Stone    to     Promotion 

Clearness  and  accuracy  of  expression  will  help  you  immeasurably  towards  the  position  you 
seek.  In  every  business  and  profession  the  ability  to  express  your  thoughts  with  precision 
and  power  is  an  essential  requirement  in  the  higher  executive  positions. 

FREE 

"How  to  Become  a  Master  of  English" 


No  matter  what  your  chosen  walk  in  life  may  be, 
whether  you  are  a  doctor,  lawyer,  merchant,  clergy- 
man, salesman,  teacher,  clerk,  or  in  business  of  any 
kind,  we  want  you  to  read  this  booklet,  that  you  may 
understand  what  this  Course  will  do  for  you,  the 
real  practical  help  it  will  give  you  in  a  hundred 
different  ways.    You  have  a  message,  a  something 


within  you,  that  demands  expression.  You  need  no 
longer  be  voiceless.  Learn  the  mastery  of  English 
and  realize  your  own  possibilities.  Be  yourself  at 
you  r  best .  It  means  more  money,  more  power,  more 
life  in  every  way.  Sign  and  mail  this  coupon  NOW. 
To-morrow  you  may  forget  and  the  opportunity 
will  be  lost.     Do  it  TO-DAY. 


EDWARD  J.  WHEELER 

Editor  of  Current  Opinion 

"It  seems  to  me  admirably 
done.  ...  I  can  not  conceive 
how  any  such  course  could  be 
constructed  that  would  be  an 
improvement  upon  this  and  I 
can  not  conceive  of  any  one's 
pursuing  Mr.  Kleiser's  Course 
conscientiously  without  being 
benefited  in  a  marked  degree. 
The  lessons  themselves  are 
excellent  specimens  of  good  En- 
glish and  of  good  sense.'' 


GERTRUDE  B.  LANE 

Editor  of  the 
Woman's  Home  Companion 

"It  seems  to  me  admirably 
conceived  and  carried  out,  and  1 
believe  it  should  be  of  real  value, 
especially  to  those  who  have 
been  unable  to  carry  on  ad- 
vanced studies  in  English.  I 
consider  the  Course  simple, 
practical,   and  comprehensive." 


ARTHUR  T.  VANCE 

Editor  of  Pictorial  Review 
"  It  looks  to  me  like  a  mighty 
good  thing,  and  it  surely  ought 
to  be  of  great  help  to  aspiring 
writers,  because  you  seem  to 
have  the  faculty  of  saying  what 
you  want  to  say  so  other  people 
can  understand  it  and  remember 
it." 

T.  R    SMITH 

Formerly  Managing  Editor  of 
Century  Magazine 

"It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  endorse  anything  so 
comprehensive  in  its  scope,  so 
practical  in  its  use,  and  that 
must  be  extremely  beneficial  to 
any  one  interested,  as  a  result." 


ROBERT  RUDD  WHITING 

Formerly  Editor  of  Ainslee's 

Magazine 

,s  Perhaps  if  I  were  to  study  it 
myself,  I  would  be  better  able  to 
tell  you  how  stronglv  I  approve 
of  it.  It  has  always  seemed  to 
me  that  we  should  give  at  least 
as  much  attention  to  the  cloth- 
ing of  the  mind — language — 
as  we  do  to  the  clothing  of  the 
body,  and  yet  many  a  man,  who 
would  never  think  of  wearing 
tan  shoes  and  a  derby  hat  with 
a  dress  suit,  shows  correspond- 
ingly bad  taste  in  dressing  his 
thought.  I  wish  you  every 
success  with  this  Course.  It  is 
not  only  the  best  thing  of  its 
kind  that  I  have  seen,  but  better 
than  I  thought  possible." 


CHARLES  HANSON  TOWNE 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen — Please  send,  at  no  cost  or  obligation  to  me,  the  booklet,  "How    to  Become  a 
Master  of  English,"  with  full  particulars  of  the  "Grenville  Kleiser  Mail  Course  in  English." 

D.  3-18-22 

Name  

SlKKF.T 

City  


State 


ROBERT  RUDD  WHITING 


A 


Good  Bookcase 

for  the  price  of  a  good  book! 


without  Doors 
With  Disappearing 


Glass  Doors. 


:* 


2 


Per  Section 


On  Approval  ^Direct  to  User 


SECTIONAL     BOOKCASE 

Endorsed  by  Over  100,000  Users 

Made  for  and  universally  used  in  the  finesthomes  and 
offices  throughout  the  country.  Made  in  sections  of 
different  sizes,  combining  utility,  economy  and  at- 
tractiveappearance.  Style shownabove  isbeautifully 
finished  in  SOLID  OAK.  Price  complete  as  shown 
with  top,  base  and  three  book  sections  with  non- 
binding,  disappearing,  felt-cushioned  glass 
doors  (Sections  dust-proof)  $11.75.  Price  for  same 
combination,  without  doors,  $9.75.  Other  styles  in 
different  grades  and  finishes  at  correspondingly  low 
prices.  Shipped  direct  from  factory  ON  AP- 
PROVAL at  a  considerable  saving  TO  YOU. 
Write  for  new  catalog  No.  23 
The  C.  J.  Lundstrom   Mfg.   Co.,  Little  Falls,  N.Y. 

Mfrs.    Sectional  Bookcases  and  Filing:  Cabinets 

m  BECOME  AN   EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  big:  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  3000  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning:  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping:  unnecese'-ry  to  begin.  Tne  course 
is  under  the  personal  supervision  of  William  B.  Castenholz,  A.  M. ,  C. 
P.  A.,  former  Comptroller  and  Instructor. University  of  Illinois*  Direc-- 
to*'  of  the  Illinois  Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountants,  and  of  the 
National  Association  of  Cost  Accountants,  assisted  by  a  large  staff 
of  C.  P.  A'b,  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Ac- 
countants. Low  tuition  fee— easy  terms.  Write  now  for  information,. 
La6alle  Extension  University,  Dept.  352-HB,  Chicago 
The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World 


i 


Course  in  2  Years 


j  lawyer.  Law  trained  men 
learn  big  money  and  occupy  top 
■  positions  In  social,  business 
fund  public  life. 

$6,000  to  $10,000 

la  yearis  what  you  can  earn.  Our 
I  Improved  syBtem  guides  you  step 
I  by  step  until  you  have  passed  thi 


I  bar  examination  in  any  state.  You  can't  lose  a  cent. 
■  Our  money  refund  guarantee  protects  you.  Low 
IcoBt,  easiest  terms.  We  furnish  everything  includ- 
ing complete  Law  Library.  Send  for  free  catalog. 
I  American  School,  Depl.  TT-3r2,  Orexel  Ave.&S8th  Chicago 


DRAWING 


How  would  you  like  a  fine  position        ^<&i 
at  lioo  a  week?   If  you  like  to  draw,     ^jS 


develop  your  talent  in  a  practical  way. 
Good  commercial  artists  earn  this  much,  and 
more.  Well- trained  beginners  soon  com- 
mand J50  a  week. 

Learn  Quickly  at  Home 

The  "Federal"  Master  Course  teaches  you  by 
mail  in  your  spcire  time     No 
experience  needed.   Read 
'  Your  r  m  lire."  a  splen- 
did   book     tilling     all 
about  this  remai  kable 
course,  and  the  suc- 
cess 01  Federal  siu- 

dentS.  It  you  arc  in 
earnest  and  16  years 
old  or  more,  write  to- 
day for  I  bis  free  book, 
kindly  stating  your 
age. 

Federal  School  of 
Com'l  Designing 
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Lift  Right  Off 
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Drop  a  little  "Fre'ezone"  on  a  touchy  corn  or 
callus  for  a  few  nights.  Instant!)'  it  stops 
aching,  then  shortly  you  lift  it  right  off. 
Doesn't  hurt  a  bit. 

You  can  lift  off  ever}'  hard  corn,  soft  corn,  corn 
between  the  toes,  and  the  "hard-skin"  calluses 
on    bottom    of    feet.       Just    get   a    bottle    of 
"Freezone"  at  any  drug  store,  anywhere. 
Edward  Weslev  and  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Tub erculosis  is  Curable! 

Says  Dr.  Charles  E.  Atkinson,  eminent  throat  and  lung 
Spe<  i.iiirt.  O1r.1l.le  as  well  as  preventable,  in  most  casCSi 
he  asserts.     Ami  in  his  new  book — just  from  the  press — 

LESSONS  ON  TUBERCULOSIS 
AND  CONSUMPTION 

Dr.    Atkinson    reveals    in    plain,    simple,    non-technical 

language  the  ere. a  discoveries  of  science  about  how  to 
recognize,  treat,  and  prevent  tuberculosis,  including  the 
most  approved  conclusions  on  diet,  exercise,  climate,  en- 
vironment, heredity,  marriage,  parenthood,  etc.  For  the 
medical  practitioner  or  the  Layman,  this  helpful  book  will 
prove  both  an  interesting  and  reliable  guide. 

!2mo.     Cloth.     470  Pages,  $2.50  net; 
$2.62,  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY,   PUBLISHERS 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


DialO£s.Mouologs,f||  ■  UA Vaudeville  Acta 
Musical  Comedies!*!  H  W  J^HovrtoStageaPlay 
and  Revues,  Min-i  ■■•*  I  WMake-up  Goods 
strel  Opening  Choruses,  Darky  Plays.  Catalog  Free« 
T.  8.DENI80S  *  CO.,  623  So.  rfabuh,    De.pt.   :u       I'HK'KiU 

Higher  Education  \ 

Courses    in   English,   Spanish, 
Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Draw- 
ing, Education,  Business  and  in  J 
35  other  subjects  are  given  by  cor- 
respondence.    Begin  any  time. 


HOME 
STUDY 


Gttjt»  Bmurrsttg  of  (fthirago 

SOth  Year Division  a,      Chicago,  III.  I 
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STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become  a  lawyer.  Legally 
'  trained  mt'ii  w  in  high  position! 
and  bit?  iocc«na  in  business 
and  public  life. Greater  oppor- 
tunities now  than  ever  before. 
Be  independent— be  a  leader. 
Lawyers  earn 
$3,000  to  $  10,000  Annually 
de  yon  step  by  step.  You  can  train  at  home 
during  spare  time.  Let  us  send  vou  records  and  letters 
from  La^alle  students  admitted  to  th>  bar  in  various 
states.  Monev  refunded  according  to  our  Goarantac 
Bond  if  diaaatiafied.  Dajgraa  of  l.l,  B.  conterred. 
Thousands  of  successful  students  enrolled.  Low  cost,  easy  term!. 
We  furoisb  all  text  material,  including  fourteen- volume  Law 
Library .  Get  our  valuable  120-page  '  'Law  Guide"  a*d  "Evidence" 
books  FREE.    Send  for  them-  NOW. 

LaSall*  Ext«n«*on  University,  Dept.  352-LB   Chicago 


+** 


A  Bigger  Job— 

and  You're  the  Man 

Are  you  bunting- a  bigger  job.  or  dot  s  tlj<-  I 
job  hunt  you?  Why  waste  priceless  years  at  routine 
work,  when  you  can  acquire  in  a  comparatively 
few  months  the  specialized  knowledge  t hat  bis 
firms  pay  big  money forPLiterallythousandsof  men 
have  doubled  and  tripled  their  incomes  by  home- 
study  business  training  undertlieLaSalle  Problem 
Method.  Let  us  show  you  how  you  can  do  just  as 
well  or  better.  The  coupon  will  bring  you  complete 
information,  together  with  detailsoft  ur  convenient '■ 
payment  plan:  also  your  free  copy  oi  a  remarkable 
book— "Ten  Years'  Promotion  in  On*  .'  Make 
your  start  toward  that  bigger  job  today. 

r<  ^^  "■■  ^^  ■■    Coupon    «"  ^^  ™™  ■^— 
LaSalle  Extens 
University 

■  Dept.352.RA   Chicago, 

I       Please  send  mc  catalog  t 
full  information    regardin 
I  the  course  ami  service  I  hav 
marked  with  an  Xbelow.Alsi 
a  copy  of  your  book, "Ten 
I  Years'  Promotion  in  One,'" 
all  withoutobligation  tome 
I      I  Business  Management:    Training  for  O: 
II  Managerial,  Sales,  and  Executive  positions. 
[      I  Higher  Accountancy:     Training  for  positior 
IL_I  as    Auditor,    Comptroller,    Certified  Public  Ac- 
countant, Cost  Accountant,  etc. 
(      I  Traffic  Management— Foreign  and  Domestic: 
II I  Training  for  positions  as  Railroad  and  Industrial 
Traffic  Manager,  etc. 
I      I  Railway    Accounting    and  Station    Manage- 
II      I  merit:     Training  for    Railway   Auditors,  Comp- 
trollers, Accountants,    Clerks,   Station  Agents. 
Members  of  Railway  and    Public  Utilities  Com- 
missions, etc. 
I  I      I  Law:    Training  for  Bar:  LL.  B.  Degree. 

I  Commercial    Law:     Reading,    Reference,     ar.«: 

I  Consultation  Service  for  Business  Men. 

1  Industrial  Management  Efficiency:  For  Exec- 

I  utives.  Managers,  Office  and  Shop  Employes  and 

those  desiring  practical   training    in    industrial 

I  management  principles  and  practice. 

I      |  Modern  Business  Correspondence  and  Prac- 
II I  tice:    Training  for  Sales  and  Collection  Corre- 
spondents;   Sales  Promotion  Managers;    Credit 
and    Office    Managers;     Correspondence    Super- 
I  visors,  Secretaries,  etc. 

I      I  Banking  and  Finance:     Training  for  executive 
I      I  positions  in  Banks  and  Financial  InstitutionF. 

I~ I  Modern  Foremanship  and  Production  Metta- 
I I  ods:    Training  in   the  direction  anil  handling  of 

-for    Executives,    Manag.r  =  . 
Contractors,    Foremen,    Sub- 


I 


Superintendents, 

foremen,  etc. 

"~ |  Personnel    and    Employment    Management: 

I  Training  for  Employers.  Employment  Managers. 

I  Executives,  Industrial  Engineers. 

I      I  Expert  Bookkeeping:    Training  for  position  as 
II      I  Head  Bookkeeper. 
I      I  Business  English:    Training  for  Business  Cor- 
LJ  respondents  and  Copy  Writers. 
■   I      I  Commercial  Spanish 

I      I  Effective    Speaking 

I   I      I  C.P.  A.  Coaching  for  Advanced  Accountants 


.Name 

Present  Position 


Address  . . 


Comic?.  Cartoon*.  Com" 
Newspaper    and     Magazire    iMus- 
trat.rik-.    Pastel    Crayon   lv>rtraita 

and  Fashions.  By  Mail  or  Local 
Classes.  Write  for  term>  ano  list 
of  successful  students. 

ASSOCIATED    ART  STUDIOS 
A36  Flatiron    Bldg.,    New  York 


Si  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 
TENOGRAPHER 
'  AND  SPEED  TYPIST 

A  profession  that  otters  men  and  women  rich  rewards,  fascinating 
work,  biff  pay,  and  opens  the  way  for  promotion  to  hiph  executive 
positions  paying  $50  to  $100  a  week  and  up.  Many  of  America  ■  b:p- 
gest  business  men  and  women  got  their  start  because  they  ■Bastered 
stenography.  Demand  for  expert  stenographers  and  typists  always1 
exceeds  the  supply  at  salaries  of  from  $30  to  $50  a  weak 
New  Way  makes  you  an  expert,  one  who  can  start  inula  large  Mala-?'. 


Complete  course  in  shorthand  and  typewriting,  new  pnneu  let .  insur 
exception*]  speed  and  accuracy.     \ou  can  write  shorthand  the  n«w 
way  121>  to  160  words  a  minute.     You  can  typewrite  80  to  101  ■ 
minute  and  with  this  speed  goes  accuracy  and  ease  of  operation  — no 
fatigue  as  with  the  old  way.  Remarkable  methods—  remarkable  r    - 
You   learn   faster  the  Tulloss  New  Way.     No  ptwioua  stenographic 
schooling  necessary.    Train  at  home  during  yo.ir  spare  time 
about  half  usual  cost— you  will  beeoOM  a  far  more  errn-ient  stenogra- 
pher—worth  more  money  than  the  average  rijjht  from  the  start      If  al- 
readya  stenographer  you  nevertheless  need  New  Way  training  in  speed 
for  no  matter  how  good  you  are  in  shorthand,  you  can 
never  expect  the  high  salaried  position  until  you  get  speed,  res 

curacy  on  a  typ«.  writer  QuicMr acquired  *n  ten  easy  laasoa*.. 
Will  send  you  free  our  amazing  book. "How  to  Be  a  Big  Man's  Rfgt-.t 
Hand."     It  tells  how  business  men  choose  their  i;  taries. 

how  they  advance  them  to  executive  positions.  Send  postal  or  letter 
and  indicate  whether  you  are  interested  in  the  complete  stenography 
course  or  simply  speed  typewriting.     No  obligation  — write  today. 

THE  TULLOSS  SCHOOL,  335-  \  College  Hill,     Springfield,  Ohio 
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Then  little  girls  rivalled  each  other 
in  dainty  cross-stitch  work  and  the 
finished  samplers  were  hung  on 
the  walls  and  kept  as  heirlooms. 
Pictured  above  is  Whitman's 
Sampler — that  famous  box  of 
candy — and  hanging  over  the  side- 
board is  the  sampler  which  in- 
spired  the   design   of  the  package. 


The  Sampler  delights  the  eye  with 
its  quaint  beauty.  Sample  its 
chocolates  and  confections  chosen 
from  ten  of  our  leading  packages — 
favorites  since  1842.  Sold  only 
by  the  selected  stores  that  are 
agents  for  "Whitman's.  There's 
one  near  you. 
Look  for  the  sign — 
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ONE  YEAR  OF  REPUBLICAN  RULE 


V-.TJTJ- 


POOH- 
POOK. 
THERE     r 

AlNT    NO      ' 
SUCH 


WHEN  A  "ROCK-RIBBED"  REPUBLICAN  organ, 
reviewing  the  record  of  the  first  year  since  its 
party  returned  to  power  in  all  branches  of  the 
Government,  avers  that  "this  Congress  is  the  worst  we  have  had 
for  twenty  years,"  and  asks  despairingly  "of  what  avail  is  a 
wise  President  and  a  strong  Cabinet  if  it  is  their  misfortune  to  be 
blocked  in  many  directions  by  a 
recalcitrant  Congress?"  its  criti- 
cism arrests  attention.  "Con- 
gress," the  Boston  Transcript 
continues,  "is  the  liability  of  the 
Republican  party  to-day,  the 
President  and  his  Cabinet  its 
great  asset."  The  Congressional 
elections  of  November  are  now 
less  than  eight  months  distant 
and  the  preliminary  skirmishings 
of  the  -campaign  are  on.  Yet 
despite  the  fact  that  a  state  of 
political  war  may  be  said  to 
exist,  we  find  other  Republican 
papers  beside  The  Transcript 
sending  admonitory  shots  in  the 
direction  of  the  wearers  of  their 
own  uniform  in  Congress.  Thus 
the  Independent  Republican  Rocky 
Mountain  News  of  Denver  state; 
that  the  West,  while  believing  in 
President  Harding's  sincerity  and 
his  anxiety  to  fulfil  his  promises, 

"is  in  doubt  regarding  the  ability  and  intent  of  Congress,  and 
IS  suspicious  of  some  of  its  would-be  leaders."  The  farmer,  it 
declares,    "is  already  in  revolt  "  against  the  party  in  power. 

"It  is  daily  becoming  more  apparent,"  says  the  Republican 
Manchester  Union,  "that  President  Harding,  much  as  he  may 
dislike  it,  must  take  down  from  the  wall  the  Big  Stick  which, 
since,  the  Fourth  of  March,  one  year  ago.  has  been  accumulating 
dust,  and  begin  to  brandish  it  over  the  head  of  Congress,  if  so 
palpably  headless  a  body  may  be  said  to  have  a  head."  Con- 
gress, with  its  overwhelming  Republican  majorities  in  both 
Houses,  this  New  Hampshire  paper  goes  on  to  say,  ••gummed 
up  the  tax  revision  program,"  "man-handled  the  whole  tariff 
revision  question,"  and  made  a  "nauseating  spectacle"  of  itself 
in  its  handling  of  the  bonus  problem.  Its  record,  Ave  read  further, 
"must  surely  give  every  thoughtful  Republican  cause  for  alarm." 
for  "unless  some  order  soon  conies  out  of  the  chaos  that  reigns 
on  Capitol  Hill,  the  party  will  lose  control  of  the  lower  House 
in  the  fall  elections  and  the  country  will  again  have  to  face 
divided  councils  such  as  obtained  and  made  all  progress  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  Wilson 
regime." 


hi  balancing  the  hooks  of  President  Harding's  first  year. 
agrees  the  Independent  Republican  Chicago  Evening  Post,  "the 
average  expert  of  political  accountancy  will  rank  it  as  emim  nth- 
successful  from  an  administrative  standpoint,  but  fairly  un- 
satisfactory in  a  legislative  way."  This  member  of  the  in- 
fluential   Shaffer  chain  of  newspapers  goes  on  to   say: 


- 


DOWN   ON  THE    I  A  KM. 

—  Knott   in  the  Dallas  News. 


"Its    greatest    achievement    is 

undoubtedly  the  Washington 
Conference;  its  second  greatest, 
the  passage  of  the  Budget  Bill, 
the  retaining  of  Genera]  Dawes, 
and  the  dawning  of  some  sort  of 
efficiency  in  the  administration  of 
government.  But  it  is  yet  to  be 
seen  to  what  extent  the  Congress 
will  ratify  or  negative  t ! 
achievements. 

"The  President's  lieutenants  in 
the  administrative  government 
are  for  the  most  part  men  of  high 
character  and  ability,  in  whom 
the  country  has  conceived  great 
confidence.  His  lieutenants  in 
Congress  have  neither  organized 
well  nor  led  well.  Unfortunately. 
Mr.  Harding  is  pledged  to  a  policy 
of  non-interference  with  the  leg- 
islative branch,  and  therefore  has 
not  applied  to  them,  and  for 
them,  those  measures  ()f  con- 
gressional discipline  which  suc- 
cessful Presidents  before  him  haw 
found  necessary.  Herein  lie  the 
germs  of  disintegration  for  his 
government,  which  may  multiply  and  grow  dangerous  if  h<  is 
not  careful.  Should  the  fact  that  he  was  once  a  Senator,  that 
as  a  candidate  he  proclaimed  In  favor  of  executive  aloofness  from 
legislation,  be  allowed  to  hinder  him  from  carrying  out  a  program 
for  which  the  people  are  holding  him  responsible'.'" 

In  another  Independent  pro-Harding  paper,  tlie  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  we  find  the  same  distinction  made  between  ihe 
achievements  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Departments 
under  the  Republican  regime.  And  in  many  Independent  and 
Democratic  papers  the  same  line  is  drawn.  •"Careful  considera- 
tion of  public  opinion,  as  exprest  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
United  States,  would  disclose  no  falling  off  in  Mr.  Harding'-  pi  r- 
sonal  popularity,"  says  the  Christian  Scienct  Monitor.  This 
Boston  paper,  after  complimenting  the  Adminis; ration  on  its 
progress  toward  a  budget  system  and  toward  the  refunding  of  the 
war  debt,  and  on  the  success  of  the  Washington  Confer,  nee  for 
the  Limitation  of  Armaments,  points  out  that  the  consummation 
of  this  success  rests  with  the  Senate,  by  which  the  Conference 
treaties  must  be  ratified.      And  it  continues: 

'This  fact  leads  to  the  consideration  of  the  weakness  of  the 
Harding     Administration — a     weakness     through     which     may 
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possibly  enter  the  disintegrating  factors  that  will  lead  to  the 
summary  ending  of  the  new  era  of  good  feeling.  For  it  lias 
come  to  be  the  general  feeling  of  the  American  people  that  a 
President  is  largely  responsible  for  the  acts  of  a  Congress  which 
is  by  partisan  alignment  nominally  in  sympathy  with  him.  The 
('(institution  may  prescribe  the  distinct  separation  of  the 
executive  and  the  legislative  departments.  Nevertheless  there 
has  been  no  administration,  in  the  last  quarter-century  at  least, 
during  which  the  President  was  not  applauded  if  he  compelled 
('( ingress  to  do  his  will  by  the  lavish  use  of  'the  big  stick,' 
or  harshly  criticized  if  he  withheld  his  influence  and  power  and 
permitted  Congress  to  legislate  or  to  procrastinate  according  to 
its  own  will." 

"The  better  qualities  of  the  Republican  administration  of 
affairs  are  revealed  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government; 


HARDING    ARRIVES   AT   THE    FIRST    MILESTONE   OK    HIS 
ADMINISTRATION.  AND   SEE   WHO   IS   WITH    HIM! 

— Walker  in  the  New  York  Call. 


tin    worse  qualities    appear  in    the   legislative    branch,"  agrees 
the  Democratic  Brooklyn  Eagle." 

On  March  4,  speaking  as  a  guest  of  the  National  Press  Club, 
President  Harding  made  the  following  statement: 

"Some  of  you  perhaps  wonder  how  it  feels  to  be  President  and 
what  my  recollections  are.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  been 
President  for  twenty  years.  Life  since  I  came  to  the  White 
House  has  been  so  full  there  is  scarcely  an  impression  left  of 
the  lite  before.  There  is  only  one  distinct  one.  I  recall  my 
previous  conception  of  the  Senate  as  compared  with  the  one  I 
have  today,  but  no  unkindliness  is  meant  by  that. 

"There  have  been  disappointments  and  dreams  which  have 
n  it  come  true.  But  I  don't  believe  that  any  of  you  have  fully 
understood  the  problems  the  Administration  took  up.  And 
v,  hen  I  say  that  I  am  not  critical  nor  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
my  distinguished  predecessor  was  ill,  and  that  the  nation  was 
adrift  in  war's  aftermath.  The  problem  of  readjustment  was 
iufinitely  more  difficult  than  any  of  you  imagined. 

'"If  we  accomplish  nothing  but  the  long  step  in  getting  back 
in  the  normal  ways  of  government  we  will  have  at  least 
accomplished  something." 

The  general  tendency  of  the  press  to  blame  Congress  rather 
than  the  President  for  any  disappointment  that  the  year  has 
brought  moves  Edward  G.  Lowry  to  remind  us  that  "the  first 
year  is  always  the  happiest  for  any  President."  Writing  in  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  Mr.  Lowry  says: 

"II  is  the  honeymoon  year.  Everybody  wants  to  think  well 
of  the  new  Executive,  whoever  he  may  be.  He  starts  with  a 
greal  reservoir  of  public  good-will. 


"But  this  state  of  mind  and  popular  attitude  do  not  last 
forever.  After  a  time  the  President  must  look  out  for  himself. 
The  path  of  his  daily  walk  becomes  increasingly  more  thorny. 
His  qualities,  his  substance,  his  fiber,  his  endurance  are  tested. 
He  must  be  willing  to  fight  for  his  beliefs  and  his  policies.  He 
must  be  not  only  willing,  but  he  must  be  able  to  fight. 

"A  year  in  the  White  House  has  had  a  visible  effect  on  Mr. 
Harding.  His  outstanding  qualities  of  kindliness,  courtesy 
and  simplicity  have  stood  him  in  good  stead.  His  mind  moves 
at  precisely  the  right  rate  of  speed  with  the  times.  His  emol- 
lient equality  is  a  great  asset  and  makes  easy  what  without  it 
would  be  impossible.  Being  President  has  increased  his  stature, 
but  left  him  still  a  kindly,  simple,  friendly  human  being,  who 
above  all  things  dreads  a  row.  He  has  not  yet  met  the  ordeal 
by  battle." 

A  curious  contrast  is  afforded  by  two  summaries  of  the  out- 
standing achievements  of  the  Republican  Administration  during 
the  past  year,  one  reflecting  a  favorable  and  one  an  unfavorable 
view-point.  The  first,  in  the  Washington  Herald,  an  Independent 
journal  which  has  supported  Mr.  Harding,  reads: 

"Among  the  solid  accomplishments  for  the  country's  benefit 
may  be  listed  the  following: 

"Outstanding  Liberty  bonds  and  Victory  notes  have  been  in- 
creased in  value  $2,000,000,000,  the  latter  going  above  par. 

"Retail  prices  have  shown  a  horizontal  reduction  of  25  per  cent. 

"The  public  debt  has  been  decreased  $3,700,000,000  and  the 
annual  taxation  has  been  reduced  $750,000,000. 

"Energetic,  efforts  to  relieve  the  depression  of  the  farming 
situation,  through  authorization  of  loans  for  development  and 
for  exporting  products  and  the  passage  of  emergency  tariff  sched- 
ules, have  been  rewarded  by  real  results.  Agricultural  products 
totaling  20,000,000  tons  were  sold  abroad  during  1921,  a  record 
for  all  time. 

"Abnormally  high  wages  of  war-time  were  readjusted  down- 
ward some  17  per  cent.,  a  change  causing  little  real  monetary 
loss  because  of  reduction  of  living  costs. 

"The  establishment  of  the  budget  system  has  brought  govern- 
ment economy  in  expenditures  and  promises  more  for  the  future. 
The  outlook  is  for  a  $3, 500, 000, 000  budget  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year. 

"The  Department  of  Justice  and  other  Federal  agencies  have 
waged  a  vigorous  campaign  against  certain  insidious  combines, 
notably  those  in  the  structural  supply  and  building  industries, 
this  activity  being  in  no  small  measure  responsible  for  a  long- 
awaited  building  boom." 

The  second  and  contrasting  summary  is  from  the  Newark 
Evening  News,  an  Independent  paper  which  supported  President 
Wilson   and   the   League  of   Nations: 

"Call  the  roll  of  achievement  of  the  Party  of  Efficiency. 

"Budget?  No  assurance  yet  that  Congress  will  keep  within 
limits. 

"Tax  reform?  A  bogus,  makeshift  measure  that  utterly 
repudiates  party  promises. 

"Tariff?  An  'emergency'  measure  that  failed,  because  it  could 
not  put  up  the  prices  of  what  the  farmer  raised  in  excess  of 
American  consumption.  A  general  tariff  fifteen  months  in  the 
making,  on  which  there  is  not  yet  even  an  agreement  as  to  the 
basic  principle  on  which  duties  shall  be  levied. 

"Allied  debt  funding?  A  commission  named,  but  subjected  to 
such  arbitrary  restrictions  as  to  terms  to  be  imposed  upon  debtor 
countries  as  in  some  instances  absolutely  to  estop  progress. 

"Economy?  Genuine  armament  reduction  assured,  but  a 
Congressional  largess  to  able-bodied  service  men  in  prospect, 
which  will  disburse  more  than  saved  in  cutting  armament  costs 
and  by  the  appropriation  shaving  of  the  budget  director. 

"Foreign  relations?  A  brood  of  treaties  inaugurated  because 
'Wilsonism'  has  to  be  repudiated  and  this  country  kept  out  of  the 
League;  treaties  of  th  most  solemn  and  binding  character,  but 
of  which  our  spokesmen  pretend,  before  the  ink  on  them  is  dry, 
that  they  do  not  surrender  a  vestige  of  sovereignty,  but  are  only 
ropes  of  sand;  an  official  attitude  that  has  driven  stricken 
Europe  to  realize  we  will  not  help  her  where  we  can;  an  unwilling- 
ness to  participate  in  the  Economic  Conference  at  Genoa,  for  fear 
of  committal  to  something  less  than  selfish;  an  attitude  of  aloof- 
ness thai  is  driving  Britain  squarely  into  the  arms  of  France  in  a 
potentially  menacing  twenty-year  alliance." 

What  may  be  regarded  as  an  official  defense  of  the  Repub- 
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TURNING  THE    FIRST   CORNER.  HOORAY!   THE    FIRST   EGG!  ' 

— Seibel  in  the  Albany  Knickerbocker  Prejs.  -Alley  In  the  Memphis  C  ippeal. 

THE  FIRST   REPUBLICAN  YEAR— THROUGH  OPPOSITE  ENDS  OP  THE  TELESCOPE. 


liean  record  was  delivered  in  the  House  by  Representative  Fess, 
of  Ohio,  Chairman  of  the  Republican  Congressional  Committee. 

As  quoted  by  the  Associated  Press,  lie  said  in  part: 

"One  year  ago  President  Harding  found  the  nation  with  her 
relations  with  many  foreign  countries  strained  almost  to  the 
breaking  point,  her  fundamental  principles  under  discussion, 
her  historic  significance  in  question,  her  population  surfeited 
with  the  profits  of  war  and  wild  extravagance,  her  industries 
inflated  and  problems  of  reconstruction  complicated  and  immi- 
nent. 

"To-day  she  sees  peace  again  established  with  all  countries, 
foreign  relations  resumed  with  honor  to  ourselves  and  complete 
justice  to  others,  the  finest  attitude  of  the  world  toward  our 
moral  leadership  as  evinced  in  the  Anns  Conference-,  a  policy 
of  proper  reward  for  the  defenders  of  the  nation's  rights,  and  an 
administration  operating  on  the  soundest  principles  of  economy, 
with  a  reduction  in  our  public  debt  of  $3,700,000,000,  and  a 
three-quarter-billion-dollar  reduction  in  annual  taxation." 

The  Democratic  characterization  of  the  present  Congress  as 
"a  do-nothing  Congress"  was  answered  by  Senator  Lodge  with 
the  statement  that:  "I  know  I  am  speaking  within  hounds  when 
I  say  that  no  Congress  in  time  of  peace  has  ever  shown  such  an 
amount  of  important,  effective  and  remedial  legislation  as  has 
been  enacted  by  the  present  Congress  since-  it  has  been  in  ses- 
sion." And  on  the  subject  of  the  Arms  Conference  the  Massa- 
chusetts Senator  said: 

"  More  was  done  by  the  Conference  for  the  world's  peace  in 
twelve  weeks  than  has  been  done  anywhere  else'  in  twice  as 
many  years.  There  are  questions  which  arise  above  the  region 
of  politics,  but  the  fact  remains  that  it  was  under  a  Republican 
President  that- steps  have  been  taken  under  which  a  thoroughly 
American  policy  has  been  carried  out  in  the  conference  at 
Washington  by  a  delegation  representing  both  political  parties 
with  a  success  recognized  by  the  entire  world." 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  many  Democratic  papers  that 
agree  with  the  New  York  World  (Dim.  when  it  declares  thai 
"at   the  end  of  its  first  year  the  Harding  Administration  finds 


itself  politically  bankrupt."  The  dominating  thought  of  the 
voter  in  November,  predicts  The  World,  will  he  "to  punish  the 
Republicans  for  their  perfidy,  their  duplicity  and  their  broken 
faith."  The  record  of  the  Sixty-seventh  Congress  moves  the 
New  York  Time.-;  (Dem.)  to  fear  lest  "representative  govern- 
ment itself  be  brought  under  reproach."  "There  is  dissatis- 
faction everywhere,"  declares  Governor  ('ox's  Dayton  News 
(Dem.).  "The  mosl  persistent  question  at  the  time  of  the 
inauguration  was:  What  will  President  Harding  do  to  bring 
about  an  association  of  nations?"  says  the  Pittsburgh  Post 
(Dem.),  which  adds:  "After  a  year  the  question  is  as  far  as  ever 
from  being  answered."  "The  party  of  prosperity  has  brought 
no  prosperity,"  notes  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  (Dem.).  Repub- 
licans "are  united  on  nothing,"  avers  the  Columbia  Record 
(Dem.).  The  past  twelve  months  have  been  "a  year  wasted," 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Richmond  Times- Dispatch  Dem.  And 
in  the  Richmond  News  Leader  Dem.  .  which  looks  to  the  future, 
we  read: 

"For  the  immediate  future  the  Harding  Administration,  of 
course,  will  attempt  to  capitalize  the  Arm-  Conference  and  w  i 
ask  for  the  reelection  of  a  Republican  Congress  a-  recognition 
of  that  achievement  by  the  executive.  The  game-  will  be  played 
in  this  way  not  merely  because  the  (  onferenoe  is  the  best  < 
in  the  Republican  hand,  but  also  because  it  is  virtually  the  on] 
trump  tin  have.  The  record  of  Congress  certainly  is  not  one  of 
which  any  R  publican  who  wishes  to  preserve  a  reputation  f  ■ 
accuracy  can  speak  with  admiration.  Meantime,  of  course,  the 
Republicans  will  attempl  to  mend  their  hold  in  Congress  and  I  > 
pass  some  at  least  of  the  laws  for  which  the  country  is  clamoring. 
From  the  Democratic  view-point,  as  already  intimated,  it  proba- 
bly should  b>-  hoped  that  the  country  will  not  repudiate  the 
Republican  Congress  this  autumn,  as  it  deserves.  A  decline 
then-  will  be.  inevitably,  in  the  majority;  a  reversal  is  not  to  he 
desired  immediately  by  Democrats.  Far  better  it  is  to  let  the 
Republicans  struggle  on  for  two  years  in  futile  efforts  at  in- 
judicious compro  i.i  le  Then,  by  1024.  the  country  will  be  ready 
to  throw  them  out  both  from  Congress  and  from  the  White 
House." 
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OUR   DISAPPEARING  ARMY 

THE  BUSINESS  OF  CUTTING  DOWN  the  American 
Army,  which  has  been  going  on  more  or  less  briskly 
ever  since  the  Armistice  of  1918,  has  received  a  set-back. 
At  least  that  is  the  interpretation  commonly  put  upon  the  chorus 
of  protests,  led  by  President  Harding,  which  arose  throughout  the 
hind  when  Congress  attempted  to  make  an  additional  cut  in  the 
137,000  men  who  now  constitute  the  total  armed  land  forces  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  a  small  matter  that  started  the  present 
protest,  a  matter  of  only  some  15.000  men.  When  the  Army 
dropt  from  4,000,000  to  175,000,  those  who  had  tears  to  shed 
or  protests  to  make,  shed  or  made  them  in  comparative  seclusion. 
When  additional  blows  from  Congress  reduced  the  175,000  to 
approximately  137,000,  only  professional  military  men  took  very 
much  notice.  But  when,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  month, 
Congress  recommended  a  further  reduction  to  115,000  men, 
authoritative  voices  raised  a  warning  that,  even  in  the  matter 
of  cutting  armies,  we  might  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 
I :  neral  Pershing,  who  previously  had  plead  for  economy  and 
a  small  army,  went  to  see  President  Harding.  President  Harding 
called  aloud  on  Congress,  as  the  newspaper  headlines  an- 
nounced, to  "HALT  DRASTIC  ARMY  CUT,"  and  nearly  all 
tli.  country  that  has  been  heard  from  since  then  agrees  that 
til.'  President  is  right. 

Economy  is  the  impulse  actuating  Congress  in  this  attempted 
cut  of  our  military  establishment.  At  least  >50,000,000,  and  pos- 
sibly SOO.000,000,  reports  the  New  York  Times,  may  be  slashed 
from  the  budget  estimate  prepared  by  the  War  Department. 
This  saving  entails  the  reduction  of  the  enlisted  strength  of  the 
Army  15,000  men  below  the  130,000  which  the  War  Department 
considered  the  absolute  minimum.  The  Congressional  plan  also 
provides  that  the  number  of  officers  be  limited  to  11,000  as  com- 
pared  with  the  present  strength  of  12,900.  Both  Secretary 
Weeks  and  General  Pershing,  the  report  continues,  urged  that 
pro"\  ision  he  made  for  an  Army  of  150,000  men,  and — 

"The  subcommittee,  in  deciding  upon  11,000  as  the  maximum 
number  of  officers,  has  disregarded  the  recommendation  of  Gen- 
eral Pershing,  who  outlined  plans  for  'weeding  out'  inefficient 
officers  to  bring  tin-  force  down  to  12,000  in  the  expectation  of 
then  increasing  the  officer  personnel  to  14,000  by  commissioning 
officers  in  the  junior  grades. 

"A  reduction  of  the  Army  to  1  15.000  enlisted  strength,  it  was 
pointed  out  by  department  officials,  would  mean  an  actual  ef- 
fective force  of  little  more  than  105,000  men,  as  the  regular 
turnover,  due  to  expiring  enlistments,  keeps  about  10,000  men 
on  the  average  continuously  out  of  active  ranks." 

The  reduction  of  the  Army  as  planned  by  Congress,  says 
Secretary  of  War  Weeks,  will  mean  "a  decrease  of  at  least  one- 
third  i.i  'he  numberof  Army  forts,  posts,  flying-fields  and  training- 
camps  of  this  country,"  since  with  a  force  of  100.000  men  it  would 
be  impossible  to  man  these  forts,  camps  and  fields  even  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  "to  drill  a  squad."  We  must  retain 
a  sufficient  regular  Army  to  be  "an  expansible  nucleus,"  con- 
cludes the  New  York  Times,  opposing  the  projected  cut.  The 
Xew  York  Tribune  believes  thai  the  130,000  men  asked  for  by  the 
President  "is  the  minimum  of  sound  military  economy  and  of 
national  requirements."  The  New  York  Globe,  protesting  that 
i  has  been  "a  consistent  and  an  ardent  advocate  of  a  reduction 
in  naval  as  well  as  in  military  expendil  ores,"  objects  that  "Con- 
s  has  gone  beyond  all  reason."    In  this  newspaper's  view: 

'The  proposed  wholesale  reduction  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
personnel  shows  Congress  in  iis  least  intelligent  mood.  It  is 
attempting  to  do  a  good  thing  badly.  Its  ineptitude  injures 
the  cause  it  would  further  and  di  feats  its  own  ends. 

"The  purpose  of  military  Legislation  should  be  to  preserve 
the  minimum  organization  requisite  to  perform  national  police 
work  and.  in  the  case  of  an  important  war,  to  defend  the  country 
until  new  armies  could  be  raised  and  trained.  The  essential 
"I    such   a    pro>fram  is  the  retent  ion  of  a  skeleton  organization. 


An  Army  which  lacked  the  men  to  train  new  levies  in  any  on;'  of 
the  important  divisions  would  be  fatally  defective.  It  would, 
for  example,  be  absurd  not  to  make  provision  for  an  adequate 
skeleton  artillery  or  air  division.  General  Pershing  and  the 
President  have  argued  that  a  total  force  of  130,000  is  the  least 
which  can  bear  the  burdens.     Their  counsel  should  be  heeded." 

"In  proceeding  on  the  theory  that  the  American  people  are 
demanding  great  and  unscientifically  made  reductions  in  provision 
for  the  maintenance  for  the  national  defense,"  agrees  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  "Congress  is  endeavoring  to  respond  to  a  sentiment, 
which  does  not  exist.  The  President  has  more  accurately* 
sensed  the  spirit  of  public  opinion.  .  .  .  The  Army  and  Navy 
must  be  studied  and  visualized  as  an  entity  and  not  hacked  here; 
and  there  in  a  scheme  of  piecemeal  retrenchment."  The  Pitts- 
burgh Chronicle-Telegraph  calls  for  more  training  camps,  with 
a  regular  Army  able  to  take  care  of  this  training  and  serve  as 
an  "expansible  nucleus."  The  San  Antonio  Light  fears  that 
Congress  may  "disrupt  the  plans  of  the  nation's  military  experts, 
and  by  cutting  down  appropriations  make  it  impossible  to  train 
the  young  men  of  the  country  for  future  emergencies";  and  the 
Omaha  Bee  presents  this  defense  of  the  American  officers  whom 
Congress  proposes  to  reduce: 

"No  army  in  all  the  world  is  more  efficiently  officered  than 
that  of  the  United  States.  The  suggestion  that  Congress  pen- 
alize the  young  men  in  the  Army  by  reducing  their  pay  below 
the  level  for  the  grade  will,  it  is  estimated,  effect  a  saving  of 
$4,000,000,  but  how  will  the  American  people  stand,  after  em- 
ploying one  of  these  young  men,  inducing  him  to  give  over  his 
other  prospects  in  life,  then  to  cut  his  pay,  because  he  is  not  a 
veteran  in  the  Service?     Cheese- paring  can  be  carried  too  far." 

Both  the  Army  and  the  Navy  Journal  and  the  Army  and  Nary 
Register  oppose  the  proposed  swing  of  the  Congressional  ax  in 
page  editorials  wherein  Congress  is  accused  of  thinking  more  of' 
its  political  fences  than  of  the  needs  of  the  country.  The  Army 
and  Navy  Journal  mentions,  among  the  leading  newspapers 
opposed  to  a  further  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  Army,  the  Bos- 
ton Transcript,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
the  Kansas  City  Star,  The  New  York  Times,  The  New  York 
Tribune,  the  Hearst  newspapers,  the  Washington  Post  and  the- 
Washington  Herald.  Protesting  that  any  proposals  for  reduc- 
ing the  Army  must  consider  the  requirements  of  the  organized 
reserve,  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  gives  this  resume  of  the 
plan  our  country  is  now  following: 

"The  country  has  adopted  the  policy  of  a  small  regular  Army, 
a  National  Guard  and  an  organized  reserve.  The  plan  of  the 
National  Guard  calls  for  close  correlation  with  and  guidance 
by  the  regular  Army.  That  of  the  reserve  calls  for  training 
of  officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  specialists  so  that 
the  nation  will  always  have  available  for  time  of  danger  all  the 
expert  elements  of  an  adequate  army.  It  is  a  plan  to  assure  the 
framework  of  a  force  sufficient  for  any  emergency,  without  the 
expense  of  maintaining  an  immense  military  establishment. 

"A  recent  study  of  the  ultimate  requirements  of  the  au- 
thorized establishment  assigns  2,521  officers  as  the  number 
necessary  to  duties  essential  to  an  effective  mobilization  of 
regular  Army,  National  Guard  and  the  organized  reserve.  To 
the  educational  system  for  the  professional  development  of 
officers  and  enlisted  specialists  2,200  officers  is  the  number  cal- 
culated. To  duty  with  the  National  Guard,  organized  reserves, 
reserve  officers'  training  camps  and  training  centers  the  alloca- 
tion is  3,344  officers. 

"This  is  practically  one-half  the  total  estimated  ultimate 
requirement  of  16,652  officers.  The  remainder  of  the  total  is 
required  for  that  part  of  the  Army  in  the  United  States  available 
for  emergency,  for  the  coast  defenses  and  for  the  Philippines, 
Hawaii,  Panama  canal  and  Porto  Rico.  It  should  be  stated 
that  these  figures  are  in  excess  of  the  present  estimated  require- 
ment, which  calls  for  only  13,000  officers  Cor  the  coining  year. 

"It  was  on  this  basis  that  the  regular  Army  was  cut  to  its 
present  numbers.  Perhaps  it  is  possible  to  reduce  it  still  farther. 
But  ii  is  certain  that  it  must  no!  be  cut  too  far  or  we  have  no, 
foundation  left  for  that  framework  of  a  reserve." 
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PLANNING  A  "PAINLESS"  BONUS 

THERE  WAS  ONCE  A  MOSES  who  could  strike  a  rock 
in  the  desert  and  the  waters  would  gush  forth  to  cool 
the  parched  throats  of  thirsting  thousands;  there  were 
once  oracles  which  would  answer  the  most  puzzling  questions 
propounded  by  perplexed  statesmen.  A  careful  reading  of  the 
dispatches  of  the  able  Washington  correspondents  describing 
from  day  to  day  the  worries  over  the  bonus  issue  suggests  that 
our  leaders  in  Congress  would  welcome  a  financial  Moses  to 
conjure  streams  of  revenue  into  being  at  the  touch  of  his  magic 
rod  or  a  Delphic  oracle  that  would  tell  how  money  can  be  raised 
without  making  anybody  pay  it.  For  the  whole  1  rouble  over  the 
bonus,  which,  the  dispatches  report,  is  making  more  strife  in 
Congress  than  any  issue  that  has  arisen  for  several  sessions,  is 
summed  up  by  the  editor  of  a  farm  weekly,  who  observes:  "When 
some  one  thinks  of  a  way  to  take  a  few  billions  of  dollars  from  the 
pockets  of  the  taxpayers  without  raising  any  objection  from 
them,  the  bonus  question  will  have  been  settled."  "The  job 
is  not  an  easy  one,"  comments  another  writer,  who  notes  the 
long  sessions  and  laborious  plannings  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  Scheme  after  scheme  for  raising  revenue 
has  been  abandoned,  as  it  met  popular  or  Congressional  disfavor. 
Congressman  Fordney  has  evolved  a  scheme  which  practically 
eliminates  cash  payments  for  the  present,  which  means  no  new 
taxes,  no  large  drafts  on  the  Treasury  for  three  years,  a  "pain- 
less" bonus,  so  to  speak.  But  this  has  called  down  upon  itself  a 
perfect  storm  of  protest,  particularly  from  banking  authorities 
and  the  press,  as  will  be  noted  further  on. 

Newspaper  readers  will  remember  that  various  proposals  for 
borrowing  the  money  for  "adjusted  compensation"  or  raising  it 
by  new  taxes  went  by  the  board  when  President  Harding  told  Mr. 
Fordney  last  month  that  the  only  plan  that  commended  itself 
to  him  was  a  sales  tax,  and  that  if  Congress  didn't  care  for  a 
sales  tax,  "it  would  be  wise  to  let  the  legislation  go  over."  But 
a  sales  tax,  as  a  Boston  editor  puts  it,  is  a  thing  "from  which 
the  Congressional  stalwarts  have  shied  in  trepidation,"  and  it 
soon  became  evident  that  the  House  leaders  would  have  none  of 
it.     Opposition  to  the  bonus  developed  in  both  Houses,  the  New 
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THEN    AND   NOW. 

— Moynahan  in  tin-  New  York  Daily  Nevis. 


Copyrighted,  X'J2>,  by  thu  Chicago    'Tribune." 

A  TROUBLESOME   BREW. 

— Williams  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


York  papers  listing  from  eleven  to  twenty-four  Senators  as 
definitely  "anti-bonus."  Attention  became  focused  on  some 
means  of  eliminating  or  reducing  the  cash  cost  of  the  bonus. 
The  plan  for  "adjusted  service  certificates" — really  bonds  with 
an  insurance  provision — was  devised  as  a  substitute  for  the  cash 
payment  section  of  the  original  measure,  and  was  included  in 
the  bill  reported  to  the  House  of  Representatives  on  March  7. 

When  this  plan  was  announced,  writes  a  correspondent  of  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  "the  altitude  in  Congress  was  one  of  prayerful 
thankfulness  for  being  pulled  out  of  a  bad  political  bog."  Cor- 
respondents generally  agree  that  the  bill  thus  framed  can  be 
passed  in  the  House,  bin.  we  read  in  a  New  York  World  dispatch, 
"there  is  no  chance  of  the  bill  passing  the  Senate  in  its  present 
form."  President  Harding's  attitude  toward  the  Fordney  plan 
was  set  forth  in  a  White  House  statement  of  March  7.  which  said: 

"The  Executive  has   exprest    the    opinion  that  a  sales  tax  or 

postponement  of  the  legislation  was  the  only  thing  he  could  sug- 
gest regarding  the  bonus.     He  is  still  of  the  same  mind." 

To  some  correspondents  this  statement  foretokens  an  executive 
veto,  in  case  the  House  bill  should  be  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

The  new  certificate  plan  seems  to  the  Boston  Post  (Dem.  ) 
"the  most  feasible  yet  devised."  In  the  opinion  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News  (Ind.)  it  meets  the  anti-bonus  argument  that 
the  Treasury  can  not  stand  any  new  considerable  outlay  at 
present.  The  plan  is  thus  summed  up  with  an  approving  word 
by  the  Kansas  City  Journal    Rep.  ; 

"It  materially  increases  the  ultimate  amount  to  be  paid  to  the 
service  men  by  the  taxpayers,  but  it  also  postpones  the  ac 
payment  by  the  Government  for  three  years,  which  period  in- 
cludes the  two  years  during  which   stj. 500.000.000  of  short-date 
Government  indebtedness  matures.     "The  plan  in  brief  is: 

"Outright  payments  to  men  drawing  $50  or  less.  The  face  value 
of  the  adjusted  service  certificate  to  l>e  issued  for  the  remainder 
would  be  equal  to  the  adjusted  service  pay  si. 00  a  day  for 
domestic  service  and  SI .25  a  day  for  foreign  service,  less  the  S60 
bonus  paid  at  the  time  of  discharge),  increased  by  25  per  cent, 
plus  compound  interest  thereon  for  twenty  years  at  the  ra' 
4'j  per  cent,  a  year.  The  total  face  value  [which  would  go  to 
the  surviving  beneficiary  in  case  of  death]  thu?  would  be  approxi- 
mately three  times  the  amount  of  cash  that  a  veteran  would 
receive  under  the  cash  feature.     Immediately  after  theoertifici 
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was  received  the  service  man  could  obtain  from  a  bank  an  amount 
equal  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  the  adjusted  service  pay,  or 
nearly  twice  the  sum  provided  in  direct  cash  payments.  If,  at 
'  he  expira  t  ion  of  three  years,  the  sum  thus  obtained,  plus  interest, 
had  not  been  paid  by  the  service  man,  the  bank  could  make 
demand  on  the  Federal  Treasury  for  the  amount  due. 

"Provisions  respecting  loans  to  be  made  by  the  Government 
on  the  certificates  after  three  years  would  be  retained  in  the  bill. 

"It  is  not  contemplated  to  make  any  change  in  the  four 
alternative  features  of  the  adjusted  compensation  plan — voca- 
tional training,  land  grants,  insurance  and  aid  in  home  building." 

But  this  "pawn-broker's  bill,"  as  its  critics  call  it,  has  aroused 
what  seems  to  the  New  York  1L  raid  "a  storm  of  protests  unpar- 
alleled in  national  legislation."    It  has  been  condemned  by  Sec- 


CONGRESS   :   HOW   WOULD  YOU  LIKE   SOME   MCE   SEEDS/ 
— Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


retary  Mellon,  and  by  bankers  nol  only  in  New  York  bui  through- 
out the  country.  Senator  Glass,  who  framed  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act,  considers  the  certificate  plan  "the  mosl  vicious  proposr.1 
yet  made."  The  service  men,  he  explains,  would  apply  to  the 
banks  for  loans.  Then  either  the  banks  would  have  to  refuse  in 
self-defense  to  make  the  loans  or  else  they  would  "make  the 
loans  and  become  so  choked  up  with  unmarketable  frozen  assets 
that  an  impossible  business  situation  would  be  created."  Con- 
gressman McFadden  fears  enactment  of  the  plan  would  mean  the 
crippling  of  our  financial  system,  would  hurt  business  and  would 
lay  the  ground  "for  exploitation  of  the  soldier  by  the  bunks." 

But  such  criticisms  are  mild,  modest  and  moderate  when  com- 
pared with  press  denunciation  of  the  Fordney  plan.  "Seldom 
has  a  queerer  maggot  j  ullulated  in  the  cerebral  chambers  of  men 
still  outside  of  Bedlam,"  we  read  in  the  usually  calm  New  York 
Tunis.  It  appears  "too  childish  for  consideration  even  by  Con- 
gressmen" to  the  New  Orleans  Tiim -"-Picayune.  Other  editorial 
views  are  summed  up  in  such  words  as  "monstrosity,"  "economic 
idiocy,"  "travesty,"  "bogus,"  "buncombe,"  "subterfuge," 
"grotesque,"  "a  bargain-counter  bonus,"  which  appear  in 
papers  representing  communities  like  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Louisville,  Cleveland  and  Chicago.  It  is  "a  bonus 
for  loan  sharks,"  explains  the  Republican  New  York  Tribune, 
because  "it  means  putting  a  very  large  part  of  the  bonus  into 
the  hands  of  loan  sharks,  who  will  discount  the  certificates  when 
the  men  receiving  them  need  1  he  money,  and  become  the  creditors 
of  i  he  Government  for  the  principal."  It  is  a  "  counterfeit  bonus," 
concludes  the  Democratic  Chicago  Journal,  because  "the  Re- 
publican party  is  trying  to  buy  the  soldier  vote  with  counterfeit 
money,  and  ' shinplasters '  at  that." 


TO  CALM  THE  JARRING  RADIO  WAVES 

TEE  OLD  EXPRESSION,  "FREE  AS  AIR,"  appears 
to  be  rapidly  losing  its  significance,  for,  remarks  the 
New  York  Evening  Mail,  "with  the  coming  of  radiotele- 
phony,  the  air  is  no  longer  as  free  as  it  used  to  be."  For 
the  rapid  growth  of  this  new  science  has  developed  so  many 
intricate  problems,  affecting  so  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
throughout  the  country,  that  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover 
recently  held  what  was  called  a  Radio  Conference  in  Washington. 
Radio  engineers,  radio  amateurs,  representatives  of  radio  corpora- 
lions,  the  Senate,  the  House,  technical  schools,  and  the  War, 
Navy,  Agricultural,  and  Post-office  Departments  were  present 
to  give  their  sides  of  the  case.  The  unanimity  of  the  Conference 
in  agreeing  to  radio  control  so  surprized  Mr.  Hoover,  notes  the 
Cincinnati  Times-Star,  that  he  spoke  of  it  as  being  "one  of  the 
few  instances  on  record  in  which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
w^ere  united  in  their  desire  for  more  regulation."  "If  the  Secre- 
tary can  divide  and  subdivide  the  wave  lengths  among  all  classes 
of  radio  users,  he  may  be  known  in  history  as  the  great  wave- 
splitter,"  facetiously  remarks  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

Editors,  careful  to  admit  that  they  are  novices  in  this  new 
science,  generally  agree  that  there  is  need  for  regulation  in  order 
to  obtain  by  way  of  the  ether  the  maximum  amount  of  enter- 
tainment, news  service,  weather  reports,  and  commercial  mes- 
sages. "But  how  to  formulate  regulations  that  will  suit  all 
classes  is  a  poser,"  says  the  New  York  Times.  What  Secretary 
Hoover  did  early  in  the  Conference  was  to  appoint  from  experts 
in  attendance  at  Washington  a  legal  committee,  a  technical  com- 
mittee, and  a  committee  to  study  the  problems  of  broadcasting 
stations  and  amateurs  alike.  The  Birmingham  News  hopes  that 
Mr.  Hoover,  "as  a  sort  of  super-air  traffic  policeman,  may  be  able 
to  solve  the  difficult  proposition." 

It  was  twenty-one  years  ago,  recalls  the  Denver  Rocky  Moun- 
tain News,  "that  the  world  awoke  one  morning,  rubbed  its  eyes, 
and  learned  that  the  Atlantic  Ocean  had  been  bridged  without 
wires."  So  wireless  telegraphy,  as  a  science,  is  comparatively  old. 
Wireless  telephony,  however,  has  been  perfected  since  the  World 
War.  Already,  says  a  Department  of  Commerce  official,  there  are 
at  least  700,000  radio  receiving  outfits  in  the  United  States,  of 
which  40,000  are  within  a  hundred  miles  of  New  York  City;  nine 
months  ago  there  were  less  than  50,000  such  outfits.  There  are 
thirty-five  broadcasting  stations  in  eighteen  different  States,  and 
one  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  As  A.  Leonard  Smith,  Jr.,  writes 
in  the  New  York  Times,  "the  layman  can  only  stand  and  gasp 
at  the  progress  of  the  wireless;  it  is  just  as  easy  to  purchase  a 
radiotelephone  to-day  as  it  is  to  buy  a  toothbrush,  and  it  is  an 
equally  simple  matter  to  use  one."  The  growth  of  broadcasting, 
in  particular,  and  the  restdtant  necessity  for  regulations,  are 
explained  by  W.  W.  Jermane  in  the  Seattle  Times: 

"The  State  Agricultural  College  of  Wisconsin  was  the  first 
institution  of  its  kind  to  begin  broadcasting  crop  information  and 
prices  to  farmers.  It  began  last  fall  with  three  subscribers;  to-day 
127  sets  of  receiving  instruments  are  eagerly  taking  everything  it 
sends  out.  The  agricultural  colleges  of  New  York  and  Ohio  were 
the  next  to  take  up  this  new  work,  and  their  experience  has  been 
as  successful  as  that  of  Wisconsin.  The  theory  is  that  before  long 
the  farmer  will  have  a  wireless  receiving  set  just  as  he  now  has  a 
telephone,  and  that  it  will  take  the  place  of  the  telephone  for 
everything  but  communications  between  individuals. 

"The  business  possibilities  of  the  new  system  are  great.  Al- 
ready a  limited  number  of  farmers  are  receiving  crop  and  market 
information  just  as  reliable  and  as  prompt  as  that  which  a  stock 
broker  gets  in  his  office  from  his  ticker.  The  number  of  farmers 
desiring  this  information  is  perhaps  one  hundred  times  greater 
than  the  companies  manufacturing  the  apparatus  can  supply,  and 
the  orders  are  increasing  almost  in  a  geometrical  ratio.  Not  only 
may  the  farmer,  and  the  city  dweller  as  well,  get  business  infor- 
mation, but  he  is  put  in  touch  with  public  speeches,  concerts,  and 
entertainments  of  all  kinds. 

"The  Government's  interest  in  the  wireless  telephone  began 
during  the  World  War,  when  there  was  a  shortage  of  radio  opera- 
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tors.  It  encouraged  amateurs  in  every  way,  and  recruited  it-  war 
force  from  their  ranks.  Now,  however,  instead  of  having  to  urge 
amateurs  to  take  uj>  his  new  business  the  Government  is  flooded 
wit  li  applications  from  people  in  all  parts  of  the  count  ry  who  wanl 
licenses  for  sending  stations. 

"It  was  out  of  this  condition  < hat  the  Radio  Conference  de\ el- 
oped. The  craze  has  become  so  wide-spread  that  i1  is  highly 
necessary  that  something  be  done  to  coordinate  all  wireless  proc- 
esses, so  that  radio  operators  \.  ill  not  drown  rack  other  out." 

"The  most  gratifying  result  of  the  Conference,"  as  the  New 
York  Evening  Mail  sees  it,  "is  Mr.  Hoover's  determination  that 
the  inventive  genius  of  the  American  small  boy  shall  not  be  re- 
strained."    "Other  and  greater  interests  never  get  anywhere 

with  the  Secretary  when  they  'pick  on'  tke  American  small  boy," 
reports  Frank  J.  Taylor,  in  the  New  York  Globe,  which  now 

publishes  a  weekly  "Radio"  seel  ion  of  32  small  pages.  "Mr. 
Hoover  has  two  small  boys  of  his  own,  and  one  of  them  has 
a  wireless  telephone  set  in  the  attic,"  explains  this  writer.  Be- 
lt s,  points  out  another  writer  in  the  New  York  World,  "these 
amateurs  have  invested  several  millions  of  dollars  in  their  ap- 
paratus, and  therefore  have  certain  property  rights  which  should 
protected."  "Thai  some  form  of  regulation  is  becoming 
ii'  essary,  no  one  denies,"  declares  the  Terre  Haute  Tribune, 
"  but  amateurs,  who  are  pe  forming  a  useful  service  to  the  public, 
should   nol    be   harassed."     However,    notes    the    Indianapolis 

Vews,  "it  is  important  that  whatever  is  done  be  done  quickly, 
because  t  he  (broadcast  ing)  sen  ice  is  expand  in','  at  an  astonishing 
rate."     Says   the    Los   Angeles    Times   which,   like   the   Detroit 

V.  ws  and  many  ot  her  newspapers,  has  established  a  broadcasting 
station: 

" Radiotelephony  has  come  to  stay  and  in  no  sense  will  it 
handicap  or  interfere  with  other  established  methods  of  commu- 
nication. The  commercial  telephone  is  not  to  be  put  out  of  com- 
mission and  the  land  service  of  the  telegraph  will  continue  i.i 
full  importance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  radiotelephone  is  not 
to  be  considered  in  the  Light  of  a  fad  or  a  toy,  for  ii  opens  a  definite 
field  of  educational  research,  the  value  of  which  has  already  been 
acknowledged  by  the  Goa   rnment  and  by  the  public 
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i  JAM    WE    EXPECT   THIS  .' 

— Zere  In  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 


M Radiotelephony  has  ma.de  possible  the  voice  contacl  with 
an  audience  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  withoill  the 
necessity  of  assembling  humanity  under  one  roof.  It  is  pre- 
eminently a  home  acquisition,  bringing  to  the  fireside  of  the  fam- 
ily circle  news,  music  and  other  attractions." 

In  addition  to  the  Navy's  powerful  Arlington  station,  near 
Washington,  the  Government  now  has  230  radio  land  stati* 


writes  Edward  Thierry,  in  the  Charlotte    Observer.     Continues 

this    writer: 

"Out  of  the  air  conn  daily  news  bulletins,  lecture-,  sermons, 
vocal  and  instrumental  concerts,  operas,  market  report-,  gov- 
ernment time  signals,  shipping  news,  weather  forecasts,  fashion 


View  Co. 

SENDING   A   CONCERT    BY    RADIOTELEPHONE. 

The  small  horn  in  front  ol   the  singer  transmitting  the  vocal  no 
and  the  large  "  Morning  Glory     receiver  over  his  shoulder  catching 
i  he  instrumental  notes. 


tips,  agricultural  reports,  church  services  and  children's  bed-time 
stories. 

"Radio  broadcasting  service  is  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
l.iited  States.  The  daily  audience  that  listens  in  probably 
numbers  more  than  1,000,000  people. 

"Tic-re  are  14,000  amateur  transmitting  stations  operated  by 
enthusiastic  experimenters  and  capable  of  short -distance  broad- 
casting. Numerous  Government  stations  broadcast  official 
business,  but  also  can  be  used  in  distributing  speeches  or  a  -- 
sag<  s  to  1  he  country  at  large." 

Representative  White,  of  Maine,  was  a  member  of  the  Radio 
Conference.  In  h:s  opinion,  according  to  the  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Times — 

"We  will  have  to  grant  exclusive  right  to  certain  wave  lengths 
just  as  we  gran)  franchises  to  public  service  corporations,  and 
these  must  be  revocable,  because  we  cannot  give  absolute  prop- 
erty rights  to  the  ether,  which  i-  the  common  property  of  all  the 
people. 

"There  is  a  sharp  conflict  nowoetween  the  branches  of  the 
Government  and  private  users,  and  a  controversy  between  the 
1  ranches  of  Government  itself.  Some  one  has  to  put  each  of  the 
conflicting  interests  within  the  proper  limits.  Doubtless  we 
must  have  legislation  to  cover  it." 

"There  is  also  a  furious  conflicl  between  powerful  private 
interests  to  establish  a  sort  of  monopoly  of  the  air,"  asserts  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.  "Systems  >4  regulation  are  well 
advance  1  in  Europe,"  this  paper  tells  us,  "while  control  of  aerial 
communication  is  only  about  to  begin  in  the  United  £ 
The  outlook  i-  not  altogether  hopeless,  however,  we  gather  from 
many  editorials.      As  the  l'ro\  idence  BuUi  li  ■■  remarks: 

"Radio  devotees  are  taking  comfort  from  their  confidence  in 
the  good  judgment  of  Mr.  Hoover,  his  ability  to  recognize  the 
cultural  and  educational  possibilities  of  the  radiophone,  and  his 
disposition  toward  human  kindliness.  The  matter  of  needed 
regulation  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Department  (f  Commerce  is  in  the  ham!-  of  Mr.  Hoover,  and 
Mr.  Hoover  is  controlled  bj  sound  sens*  and  good-will." 
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THE   L£V7.4r/i.l.V  WOULD   EARN  A   SUBSIDY   OP   NEARLY  A   MILLION   DOLLARS. 

On  the  plan  of  subsidy   payment  in   proportion  to  speed,   size,  and   distance  traveled,  this   21-knot.  o4. 000-ton  ship  would,  as  estimated  by  the 

New  York  World,  draw  8907,000  hi  subsidies  per   annum,  from  which  any  sums  paid  for  carrying  mail   would  be  subtracted. 


A  830,000,000  BONUS  FOR  SHIPPING 


n 


I 


F  THE  BOWL  HAD  BEEN  STRONGER."  said  the 
three  wise  men  of  Gotham,  "our  song  had  been  longer." 
"All  we  need  is  a  stronger  bowl,"  say  our  ship  owners; 
"if  the  Government  will  only  pay  for  the  strengthening,  we  will 
keep  the  American  flag  flying  over  the  finest  howl  that  ever 
sailed  the  seas;  if  it  will  not,  Ave  must  leave  the  sailing  of  bowls 
to  people  who  have  the  support  of  their  Governments  or  who 
can  operate  more  cheaply."  The  whole  ship  subsidy  question, 
now  being  discust  in  the  press  and  at  Washington,  seems  to 
resolve  itself  into  this:  ,  the  taxpayer  must  pay  to  strengthen 
this  merchant  marine  "'bowl."  or  else  the  wise  men  of  Gotham 
and  our  other  seaports  must  leave  the  ocean-carrying  trade  for 
the  mos1  pari  to  others.  Just  at  present  this  simple  problem 
i--  complicated  by  the  existence  of  an  enormous  and  extremely 
costly  fleet  of  government-owned  ships,  which  hardly  anybody 
wants  the  Government  to  continue  to  operate,  bu1  which  no 
one  except  the  Government,  apparently,  can  afford  to  operate. 
President  Harding  offers  a  solution  in  the  form  of  a  S^O.OOO, (XX) 
annual  subsidy,  winch  is  to  bear  as  lightly  as  possible  upon  the 
taxpayer.  In  a  general  way  press  comment  on  this  plan  fol- 
lows the  traditional  sectional  and  party  lines  of  cleavage  on  ship 
subsidies  in  general;  the  coasts  and  the  Republicans  approving; 
the  Democrats  and  the  interior  disapproving  or  doubting. 

Sine,  tin  ad\  mate-,  of  the  President's  plan  are  content  for  the 
most  pari  to  repeat  and  endorse  his  arguments,  these  should  be 
briefly  noted.  The  problem  as  lie  sees  it  and  as  he  phrased  it 
in  his  speech  of  February  28,  is  to  turn  the  ships  we  have  "and 
our  experience  and  aspirations  into  the  effective  development 
of  an  ocean-going  shipping  service"  to  assure  commercial 
eminence  in  peace  and  to  "be  our  guaranty  of  defense  in  case 
that  peace  is  disturbed."  The  Presidenl  declares  that  shipping 
is  not  a  sectional  matter  and  gives  a  word  of  commendation  to 
the  proposed  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  waterway.  The 
President's  concrete  suggestions  are  based  on  Shipping  Board 
recommendations.     Tl  ii    for  granted  thai  the  Shipping 

Board  fleet  is  to  be  sold  at  once  at  market  prices.  The  main 
features  of  the  proposals,  now  embodied  in  bids  submitted  to 
Congress,  are  sketched  as  follows  in  the  President's  speech: 

"  In  lieu  of  discriminating  dutii  -  on  imports  brought  to  us  in 
Aim  rican  bottoms  it  is  proposed  to  take  10  p  r  cent,  of  all  duties 

collected  on  imports  brought  to  us  in  American  or  foreign  bot- 


toms, and  create  therefrom  a  merchant  marine  fund.  To  this 
fund  shall  lie  added  the  tonnage  charges,  taxes  and  fees  imposed 
on  vessels  entering  the  ports  of  continental  Lnited  States,  also 
such  sums  as  are  payable  to  American  vesstds  by  the  Post-office 
Department  for  the  transportation  by  water  of  foreign  mails, 
parcel  posts  excepted. 

"Out  of  this  fund  shall  be  paid  the  direct  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  an  American  merchant  marine. 

"I  will  not  attempt  the  details  of  requirements  or  limitations, 
save  to  say  that  all  vessels  thus  remunerated  shall  carry  the 
I  nited  States  mails,  except  parcel  post,  free  of  cost;  and  that 
all  such  remuneration  must  end  whenever  the  owner  of  any  vessel 
or  vessels  shall  have  derived  a  net  operating  income  in  excess  of 
10  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  his  actual  investment,  and  there- 
after the  owners  shall  pay  50  per  cent,  of  such  excess  earnings 
to  the  merchant  marine  fund  until  the  full  amount  of  subsidy 
previously  received  is  returned  to  its  source." 

President  Harding  estimates  that  his  program  would  cost 
about  $10,000,000  the  first  year,  and  might  eventually  he 
x:;().()()(),(XX)  a  year.  But  our  marine  needs  indirect  as  well  as 
direct  aid.  So  the  President  suggests  that  government  officials 
be  expected  to  travel  on  American  ships;  that  the  Army  and 
Navy  transport  service  be  discontinued;  that  cheaper  insurance 
be  afforded;  that  there  be  preferential  rail  and  steamship  rates 
on  through  shipments  in  American  vessels;  that  railroads  he 
permitted  to  own  ships  engaged  in  foreign  trade;  that  the  mo- 
nopoly of  coastwise  trade  be  extended  to  the  Philippines;  that  a 
certain  proportion  of  immigrants  shall  be  carried  in  American 
ships;  that  a  merchant  marine  naval  reserve  be  established.  The 
bills  before  Congress  provide  that  from  sales  of  Shipping 
Board  vessels  a  fund  be  established  to  be  loaned  at  not  less 
than  two  per  cent,  for  the  building  of  new  ships. 

Thus,  declares  the  Philadelphia  Evenirig  Ledger  (Ind.  Rep.), 
President  Harding  "sponsors  a  plan  for  restoring  the  sheen  to  a 
gem  of  the  ocean  that  lacked  luster  for  a  full  half  century." 
In  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  "he  is  asking 
national  participation  in  a  venture  with  which  national  pros- 
perity is  intimately  bound  up."  in  the  first  place,  as  tin- 
Washington  Post  sees  it.  "we  can  well  afford  to  pay  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  merchant  fleet  without  which  the  nation 
would  be  badly  crippled  in  time  of  war."  This  unofficial 
mouthpiece  of  the  Administration  continue-: 

"All  transportation,  regardless  of  its  character,  is  deserving 
of  government  encouragement,  and  if  necessary  financial  assis- 
tance if  it  Constitutes  a  national  utility  and  an  agency  of  defense. 
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"The  Chief  weakness  of  the  United  States  is  upon  the  s  :  -. 
because  of  the  neglecl  of  the  merchant  marine.  The  nation 
must  face  the  situation  ami  build  up  its  own  overseas  carrying 
system.  If  this  can  be  done  for  $30,000,000  a  year,  as  proposed 
by  President  Harding,  the  cost  is  a  trifle." 

Arguments  like  these  are  voiced  again  and  again  by  papers 
i.i  such  Eastern  cities  as  Boston,  Providence,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Troy,  Albany,  Washington  and  Norfolk,  and 
farther  west  are  also  endorsed  by  the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch 
(Rep.),  Buffalo  Express  (Rep.),  Indianapolis  Star  (Rep.),  Grand 
Rapids  News  (Ind.),  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce,  Duluth 
Herald  (Ind.),    and    St.    Louis    Globe-Democrat   (Hep.). 

Bui  it's  a  horse  of  quite  a  different  color,  as  others  see  it. 
In  fact,  to  some  critics  it  is  not  a  horse  at  all.  "Ship  Subsidy 
Chicken  Comes  Home  to  Roost,"  runs  a  Newark  News 
headline.  "And  a  bird  it  is!"  exclaims  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal;  "wide-mouthed,  hooked-beaked,  spear-taloned — as 
voracious  a  fledgling  bird"  of  prey  as  was  ever  brooded  by 
cormorants  who  lived  to  gorge  on  the  Government."  But  what 
the  public  objects  to,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Rochester  Times- 
Union  (Ind.),  "is  making  the  merchant  marine  a  sort  of  sacred 
white  elephant  whose  keep  must  be  a  continual  charge  upon 
the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States."  The  Richmond  News- 
Leader  (Dem.)  speaks  for 
ceveral  papers  when  it  protests 

thai  a  subsidy  is  quite  un- 
necessary in  view  of  the  pro- 
posed bargain  sale  of  Shipping 
Board  vessels.     It  says: 

"If  the  ships  go  to  private 
owners  at  a  far  lower  price  per 
ton  than  old  shipping  would 
bring — if  the  vessels  in  a  word 
virtually  are  handed  over  to 
any  who  will  keep  them  at 
sea — the  United  States  will 
stand  to  lose  several  billion 
dollars.  But  if  this  be  done, 
the  investment  of  American 
owners  will  be  so  low  that 
they  can  compete  for  foreign 
trade,  even  under  the  act  of 
.March  4,  1915.  At  the  same 
time  the  United  States  will  be 
free  for  the  future  from  the 
dangerous  and  costly  incubus 
of  a  subsidy.  Better  an  initial 
loss  of  billions,  with  a  prospect 


■  -*.. 


GET   AWAY   CLOSER. 

— De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 


KEEPING   THE    FLAG   ON   THE   SEA. 

— Gage  in  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


IF  THE  SHIP  SUBSIDY   is   PASSED! 

— Thiolo  in  the  Sioux  City  Tribune. 


of  winning  in  open  competi- 
tion,1 than  theloss  of  $30,000,000 

per  annum,  years  on  end.  and 
the  support  of  the  merchant 
marine  on  a  false  basis!  A 
ship  subsidy  is  a  worse  graft 
than  pensions  and  as  unjust  as 
a  protective  tariff." 

Estimating  that  the  Govern- 
ment's fleet  will  sell  for  $200,- 
000.000  and  that  during  the 
fifteen  years  of  partial  pay- 
ments the  subsidy  would  have 
amounted  to  S-bjO.OOO.OOO. 
the  Chicago  Journal  (Dem. 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that : 

"The   ship  subsidy  scheme 

and  the  sale  of  the  fleet  together 

mean  that  the  Government  is 
planning  to  give  away  its  ves- 
s  1>  and  pay  the  shipping  trust 
a  bonus  of  82.30,000,000  for 
taking  them! 

"Such    a    policy    is    utterly 
repugnant    to   public    morals. 
The  Middle  Wot   will  have  none  of  it." 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  ship-subsidy  plan  has  its  enemies 
even  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Editorials  from  the  Philadelphia 
Record  (Dem.),  Brooklyn  K<ujh  Dem.),  and  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  read  much  like  those  just  quoted,  while  among 
papers  in  the  interior  which  vigorously  attack  the  subsidy  plan 
are  the  St.  Louis  Star  (Ind.),  Des  Moines  Register  (Rep.  . 
Minneapolis  Tribune  Rep/.  Detroit  V<  -  End.),  Indianapolis 
News   (Ind.),  and   Columbus  Ohio  Slate  Journal  find.). 

Turning  to  sources  of  opinion  in  direct  contact  with  shipping, 
we  note  the  declaration  of  the  editors  of  The  Seamt  -nal 

San  Francisco)  that  they,  speaking  for  the  men  before  the 
mast,  '" must  vigorously  object  to  any  action  or  propaganda 
aiming  to  rob  the  taxpaying  public  through  the  methods  of 
'subsidy'  and  fraudulent  "buying.'"  At  least  one  representa- 
tive of  the  shipping  business  is  far  from  enthusiastic  over  the 
subsidy  plan.  The  President's  arguments,  says  The  Nautical 
Gazette  New  York),  "will  not  alter  the  view-point  of  such  as 
believe  that  a  merchant  marine,  built  upon  a  system  of  sub- 
sidies, is  an  artificial  creation,  not  likely  to  endure  and  that  the 
only  way  to  establish  our  shipping  on  a  permanent  basis  iv 
by  introducing  superior  operating  methods  on  American  shi] 
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From  the  "Kansas  City  Star."  *~ 

HOW   THE    ST.    LAWRENCE    PROJECT    WOULD   LINK   THE    MIDDLE    WEST    WITH   THE    WORLDS   MARKETS. 


GxrrM^ 


TO  MAKE  OUR  GREAT  LAKE  PORTS  OCEAN  PORTS 


A  DIRECT  ROUTE  TO  THE  OCEAN  from  Duluth, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  Toledo,  Cleveland,  To- 
ronto and  other  Great  Lake  cities;  cheap  hydroelectric 
power,  nnd  cheap  transportation  of  American  and  foreign  prod- 
ucts arc  the  three  arguments  for  tin-  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence 
waterway  project,  as  boiled  down  by  the  Toledo  Blwle.  It  is 
proposed,  in  brief,  to  develop  the  St.  Lawrence  River  until  deep- 
sea  cargo  steamers  can  travel  through*  a  series  of  locks  to  the 
cities  named  above,  thus  making  them,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
Atlantic  Ocean  ports.  Incidently,  say  its  advocates,  1,500,000 
horse-power  developed  along  the  project  can  be  delivered  several 
hundred  miles  in  each  direction  at  less  than  one-fourth  the  cost 
of  such  power  in  New  York  City.  It  is  this  electric  power  which 
is  expected  to  finance  the  whole  project  and  lay  a  basis  for  the 
issuance  of  bonds  to  build  the  waterway.  The  power  aspect  of 
the  pbn,  however,  excites  the  suspicion  of  many  New  York 
State  newspapers,  especially  those  along  the  rival  State 
Barge  Canal.  The  Troy  Times,  for  instance,  declares  thai 
the  proposal  "is  only  a  camouflage  for  the  development  of 
water-power,  with  Americans  the  beneficiaries."  The  Albany 
Knickerbocker  Press  agrees  with  its  neighbor  that  the  St.  Law- 
rence project  is  "a  scheme  for  water-power  development,"  but 
insists  that  Canadians  will  be  the  beneficiaries.  In  either  case, 
asks  the  New  York  Times,  '"should  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  pour  money  into  the  waterways  of  Canada?" 

United  States  and  Canadian  governmenl  engineers,  members 
of  the  International  Joint  Commission,  were  instructed  three 
years  ago  by  their  respective  governments  to  "investigate  what 
further  improvements  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  between  Mon- 
treal and  Lake  Ontario  are  necessary  to  make  the  river  navi- 
gable for  ocean-going  vessels,  together  with  the  estimated  cosl 
i  hereof."  The  Commission  held  forty  hearings  in  I  he  large  cities 
of  eastern  United  States  and  Canada,  and  submitted  'heir  report 
last  December.  The  project  was  recommended  as  a  joint  de- 
velopment, with  the  United  State.-,  and  Canada  sharing  the  cost 


in  proportion  to  the  benefits  derived.  The  Canadian  and  Amer- 
ican government  engineers  estimate  that  a  twenty-five  foot 
canal  and  a  dam  to  produce  1,204,000  horse-power,  would  cost 
$252,788,200. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  the  project  secures  the 
maximum  efficiency  from  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  both 
for  navigation  and  water-power.  The  various  alternative  routes, 
it  finds,  do  not  offer  advantages  comparable  with  those  of  the 
natural  routes  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence;  a  sufficient  volume 
of  outbound  and  inbound  trade  is  reasonably  expected  to  justify 
the  expense;  existing  means  of  transportation  on  the  American 
side  are  inadequate,  and  railroads,  it  says,  have  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  the  growth  of  population  and  industry  throughout  the 
Middle  West. 

The  object  of  the  St.  Lawrence  project  having  been  stated, 
along  with  the  opinion  of  the  International  Joint  Commission, 
lei  us  consider  the  opposition  of  cities  such  as  Montreal,  Buffalo, 
Albany,  and  New  York  City,  where  it  is  felt  that  the  direct  route 
to  European  ports  will  disarrange  the  commerce  that  these  cities 
have  built  up.  Mr.  Edward  N.  Dingley  thus  summarizes  these 
objections  in  the  Washington  Star: 

"'1  i  The  United  States  would  make  a  mistake  in  neglecting 
the  development  of  its  own  waterways  within  its  own  territory, 
all  of  which  would  he  postponed  if  the  St.  Lawrence  project  is 
put  through  now  or  in  the  immediate  future. 

"  (2,»  Masters  of  ocean  and  Great  Lakes  vessels  do  not  advocate 
the  St.  Lawrence  project. 

"(3)  Railroad  congestion  can  not  be  relieved  by  a  waterway 
closed  four  months  in  the  year  by  ice  and  fog. 

"I  \,  The  New  York  canals  are  free  of  tolls,  whereas  the  St. 
Lawrence  canal  will  require  tolls. 

"  (5)  There  will  be  no  such  saving  of  freight  as  is  expected. 

"(6)  The  obstacles  to  the  construction  and  operation  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  are  greater  than  they  were  at 
Panama. 

"(7)  The  cost  will  !  e  far  above  the  estimate,  and  the  taxes  to 
be  paid  by  the  people  will  1> ■•  greater  than  expected. 
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"(8)   Reports  of  several   (New  York  State)  commissions  con- 
demn tbe  St.  Lawrence  project. 

"  (9)  The  title  to  all  water  and  power  rights  south  of  the  inter- 
national line  belong  to  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  Federal 
( !o\  eminent  can  not  divert  t  hem  except  tor  commerce,  whereas  i  he 
St.  Lawrence  project  is 
more  than  50  per  cent 
a  power  project. 

"(10)  The  additional 

cost   of  deepening  the 

lake     harbors     will     he 
enormous. 

"(11)  Jt  is  unlikely 
that  the  St.  Lawrence 
project  can  he  com- 
pleted within  the  life  of 
tin-  present  generation." 


EIGHTEEN    STATES   COMMITTED  To  THE    PROJECT. 

Tho  is  heavily  shaded  states  are  members,  by  act  of  their  Legislatures  or  by  declar- 
ation of  their  Governors,  of  the  Great  Lakes-St.Lawrence  Tidewater  Association, 
organized  to  promote  the  canal  project.  In  addition,  the  Mississippi  Association, 
organized  in  2<>  Stales,  has  indorsed  the  project  by  resolution.  The  New  Entdand-St. 
Lawrence  Association  is  organized  to  Studj  tin-  plan,  and  the  Northern  New  York 
Development  League  is  committed  to  the  improvement  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 


New  York  shipping 
interests  declare  thai 
as  a  business  venture 
for  ocean  vessels  the 
canal  woidd  he  imprac- 
ticable because  large 
ships,  with  their  lull 
complement  of  crews, 
can  not  hope  to  com- 
pete with  barges;  that 
there  would  be  great 
delays  in  the  locks  of 
the  canal.  Besides, 
charges  the  Buffalo 
News,  there  is  an  ul- 
terior motive  back  of  the  whole  project — a  desire  of  the 
"power-ring"  to  get  control  of  all  the  water-powers  along  the 
St.  Lawrence  River.  "If  the  ship  channel  is  a  sound  propo- 
sition," contends  The  News,  "it  should  be  financed  as  a  ship 
channel,  and  not  hung  around  the  neck  of  a  water-power 
development."  Other  reasons  for  opposing  the  waterway  pro- 
ject are  given  in  the  report  of  the  commission  created  to  repre- 
sent the  State  of  New  York  in  opposition  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
project  before  the  International  Joint  Commission.  As  sum- 
marized by  the  Buffalo  Commercial,  they  make  these  additional 
points  beyond  those  mentioned  above: 

"Whatever  water-power  is  available  among  the  international 
boundary  line  belongs  in  equal  parts  to  the  State  of  New  York 
and  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  neither  government  can 
lawfully  appropriate  the  same  without  making  compensation 
therefore  to  the  owners.  Neither  ought  to  be  deprived  of  their 
respective  vested  interests  in  such  water-powers  by  the  two 
governments  without  compensation. 

"Each  nation  is  supposed  to  and  ought  lo  be  unhampered  and 
independent  of  the  other  in  all  its  activities,  and  neither  nation 
ought  to  be  in  partnership  with  the  other  in  any  such  project 
as  that  in  question,  either  as  to  the  development  of  water-power 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  or  as  to  it  navigability. 

•'Therefore  the  State  of  New  York  protests  against  the  use  of 
the  potential  property  interest  of  the  State  in  the  undeveloped 
water-power  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  for  the  financing  in  whole. 
or  in  part,  of  a  project  national  in  character  and  scope,  such  as 
that  under  consideration." 

The  present  Nov  York  State  Barge  ("anal,  "tho  built 
by  a  State,  is  a  national  waterway,"'  points  out  the  Buffalo 
Times;  "it  links  up  the  Great  Lakes  with  the  Hudson  River." 
"Why  build  another  canal  when  we  already  have  one?"  is  the 
position  taken  by  The  Times.  Besides,  it  avers,  "the  St.  Law- 
rence project  is  impractical,  visionary,  unfeasible  as  an  engineer- 
ing, commercial,  navigation  or  power  proposition."  'The 
fog  menace  in  St.  Lawrence  waters  is  notorious."  adds  this 
paper.  The  neighboring  Buffalo  News  reminds  us  that  "the 
power  interests  which  are  now  trying  to  steal  St.  Lawrence 
River  power  tried  the  very  same  thing  fifteen  years  ago."  The 
Buffalo  Enquirer  and  the  Buffalo  Commercial  likewise  dis- 
approve the  St.  Lawrence  project.     The  Buffalo  Express  main- 


tains that  in  tin-  lime  it  will  takea  ship  to  pass  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  ship  could  make  a  deep- 
water  sea  voyage  with  a  larger  cargo,  smaller  crew,  lower 
insurance    rate-,    and    probably    higher  freight    rates.    As    The 

Ex-press  see-  it.  "it  is 
cheaper  to  transfer  -hip 
cargoes  to  barges  or 
Freight-cars  than  to 
pass  through  the  locks 
of    the   St.   Lawrence."' 

Continuing  acr 
Lake  Ontario  and  down 
the  St.  Lawrence,  we 
find  tin-  same  opposi- 
tion to  the  project  a! 
.Montreal. a  seaport  like 
Xew      York.  "The 

scheme  is  an  excellent 
one  for  the  spending  of 
unlimited  sums  of 
money,"  caustically  re- 
marks the  Montreal 
Herald.  "  Jt  is  an  ill- 
considered  project,"  in 
the  opinion  of  the 
Quebec  Chronicle,'which 
reports  the  residents 
of  that  province  as 
"greatly  concerned " 
over  what  they  consider  an  attempt  by  American  water- 
power  interests  to  appropriate  the  potential  energy  of  the  St. 
LawTence  rapids.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  its  chief  city. 
Montreal,    strongly  disapproves    the  St.  Lawrence  project. 

Oswego,  on  Lake  Ontario,  also  objects  to  "developing  this 
power  under  guise  of  a  navigational  project."  The  Times,  of 
that  city,  points  to  the  Ethiopian  gentleman  under  the  woodpile, 
for  whom  mam-  editors  have  been  looking,  when  it  says: 

"The  people  of  New  York,  under  our  Constitution,  own  the 
lands  under  water  along  the  St.  Lawrence  valley.  No  one  has 
suggested  a  way  to  compensate  these  owners  if  their  land  is 
condemned.  And  condemnation  proceedings,  under  the  Federal 
statutes,  may  be  brought  only  where  the  rights  condemned  are 
to  be  used  for  navigational  purposes.  Hence  the  camouflage  of 
benefiting  navigation." 

Other  New  York  cities  between  Buffalo  and  Albany  disap- 
prove the  St.  Lawrence  project,  and  declare  for  their  Barge 
Canal,  which  cost  New  York  State  slti.-,.(XX).OO0.  and  there  are 
1,200  boats  operating  regularly  along  the  canal,  we  are  told. 
The  canal  has  a  capacity  of  more  than  2().(XX).(XX)  tons  a  year. 
"But  if  we  should  leave  New  York  State  out  of  the  question, 
woidd  the  Atlantic  States,  the  States  of  the  Southwest,  and 
tin1  States  of  the  Pacific  slope  assent  to  Federal  expenditure 
on  this  Canadian    project?"    asks    the    Rochester    Herald. 

Continuing  on  to  Albany  we  find  that  the  Legislature  believes, 
according  to  a  resolution  quoted  in  the  Washington  Herald, 
that  — 

"The  St.  Lawrence  route  woidd  be  detrimental  to  tin  interests 
of  the  Barge  Canal,  the  commerce  of  Xew  York  State,  and  Ameri- 
ca's trade  supremacy  .  .  .  and  would  divert  the  commerce  of 
the  Great  Lakes  from  its  natural  course,  cause  greal  confusion 
to  established  business,  and  result  in  irreparable  injury  to  the 
State  of  Xew  York,  its  ports  and  business  interests." 

The  state  Waterways  Commission  agrees  that  "the  St.  Law- 
rence project  means  death  to  New  York's  business."  and  in  this 
opinion  it  is  joined  by  the  Merchant's  Association  and  the  Union 
League  Club,  of  Xew  York  City.  At  Troy  The  Record  sug- 
gests that  "the  state  of  the  Treasury  counsels  delay."  The 
Troy   Times  also  tells  us  that    Xorfolk.  Wilmington,  Sa\annah. 
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Charleston,  and  Portland,  Me.,  are  against  "making  a  raid  on 
the  Treasury." 

At  the  State  capital  we  find  The  Journal  and  the  Knicker- 
bocker Press  solidly  arrayed  against  the  St.  Lawrence  route, 
because,  in  the  words  of  The  Journal,  "Canada  would  get  the 
lion's  share  of  the  water-power  development."  As  the  Knicker- 
bocker Press  explains: 

"The  truth  about  water  navigation  from  the  Middle  West 
to  Liverpool  is  that  two,  or  at  most  three,  types  of  craft  are 
needed — lake  vessels,  built  lightly  and  inexpensively,  for  cargo- 
carrying  purposes  exclusively;  barges  to  traverse  the  interval 
between  the  lakes  and  the  sea,  and  the  heavily  constructed 
ocean  craft,  with  large  crews,  staunch  build  and  expensive  in- 
surance, which  will  brave  the  ocean  storms  and  make  as  many 
round  trips  as  possible  in  a  given  time." 

Continuing  down  the  Hudson  to  New  York  City,  we  are  in- 
formed by  the  Evening  Mail  that  "if  the  St.  Lawrence  pi-oject 
goes  through,  it  will  have  to  be  paid  for  in  real  money — how 
much  nobody  knows."  At  any  rate,  it  is  "taking  too  big  a 
chance,"  thinks  the  New  York  A  im  rican.  "At  a  cost  of  $.30,000 
a  mile  thousands  of  miles  of  railway  could  be  constructed  with 
the  money  which  the  United  States  would  pay  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  project,"  declares  The  American.  "It  will  be  a 
rare  year  in  which  we  export  12,000,000  tons  of  grain,  and  much 
of  this  will  always  go  by  rail  to  Eastern  or  Gulf  ports,"  asserts 
The  Evening  Post,  and  its  neighbor  Tlir  Tribune  marshals  other 
facts  and  figures: 

"The  commission  which  represented  New  York  at  the  ship 
canal  hearings  before  the  International  Joint  Commission  reports 
that  the  average  cost  of  transportation  of  wheat  per  bushel 
from  upper  lake  ports  to  Liverpool,  via  Buffalo  and  the  Erie 
Canal,  was  only  10.7:*  cents  in  the  five  years  from  1910  to  191.">. 
How  could  that  normal  rate  be  lowered  to  the  Western  farmer 
by  introducing  the  through  ocean  carrier,  handicapped  by  far 
greater  initial  cost  and  greater  cost  of  operation'.' 

"The  lake  ship  hauls  freight  on  the  outbound  as  well  as  the 
inbound  trip.  The  ocean  carrier  would  come  home  from  Liver- 
pool with  no  return  cargo;  for  the  return  cargo  is  the  great  prob- 
lem for  our  existing  ocean  tonnage." 

When  we  turn  from  opposition  to  the  project,  and  look  for 
support,  we  find  that  the  great  mass  of  public  opinion  is  in  favor 
of  building  tin  waterway.  The  Ciovernors  of  the  eighteen 
States  shown  in  the  accompanying  map  officially  sponsor  the 
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BH;    BUSINESS   NOTHING;   YOU'RE  JUST   A   SHOAT. 

— Thomas  in  the  Detroit  News, 
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THE   CALL   OF  THE   SEA. 

— Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


St.  Lawrence  plan,  and  the  Legislatures  of  fourteen  of  these 
States  have  voted  official  indorsement.  American  and  Canadian 
cities  on  or  near  the  Great  Lakes,  with  the  exception  of  Oswego 
and  Buffalo,  strongly  favor  the  project.  President  Harding, 
in  his  speech  before  the  Agricultural  Conference  at  Washington, 
indorsed  the  St.  Lawrence  plan  when  he  said  "the  feasibility 
of  the  project  is  unquestioned,  and  its  cost,  compared  with  some 
other  great  engineering  works,  would  be  small.  The  heart  of  the 
continent,  with  its  vast  resources  in  both  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry, would  be  brought  in  communication  with  all  ocean 
routes,  and  not  only  would  the  cost  of  transportation  be  greatly 
reduced,  but  a  vast  population  would  lie  brought  in  touch  with 
the  markets  of  the  entire  world."  Herbert  Hoover,  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  favors  the  northern  waterway,  and  lastly,  the 
International  Joint  Commission,  which  spent  more  than  two 
years  investigating  the  project,  recommends  that  the  United 
States  enter  into  an  arrangement,  by  way  of  a  treaty  with  Canada, 
for  the  scheme  of  improvement. 

Lake  cit  ies,  as  might  be  expected,  hail  the  St.  Lawrence  project; 
let  us  see  what  other  cities  wish  it  to  be  consummated,  and  why. 
"There  is  room  in  North  America  for  more  than  one  seaport, 
;\i\t\  the  people  of  the  Middle  West  insisl  that  New  York's 
stranglehold  be  broken,"  declares  the  Omaha  Bee.  As  to  the 
cost,  "if  there  were  no  prospect  of  reimbursement,  the  canal 
would  be  a  sound  business  investment,"  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Kansas  City  Journal;  "the  proposed  seaway  would  bring  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  center  of  population 
of  the  I'nited  States,  thus  all  but  literally  making  Kansas  City 
a  seaport."  "There  is  not  a  single  conclusive  argument  against 
this  project,  while  there  is  <.-\rry  possible  argument  in  its  favor," 
maintains  The  Journal.  The  Indianapolis  Star  believes  the 
successful  completion  of  the  waterway  "would  mean  hundreds 
ol*  millions  of  dollars  each  year  to  the  farmers  and  business  men 
of  the  interior  Slates."  Julius  Barnes,  former  Grain  Adminis' 
trator,  declares  that  it  would  be  profitable  for  the  Lake  steamers^ 
to  go  down  to  Montreal  for  an  addition  of  half  a  cent  per  bushel 
of  wheat,  compared  with  the  Duluth-Buffalo  rate  of  two  cents' 
per  bushel.  More  than  four  times  as  much  grain  moved 
through  the  St.  Lawrence  canals  last  year  as  through  the  New* 
York  Barge  Canal,  we  are  told  by  the  Newark  News. 

The  St.  Lawrence  waterway  "will  convert  the  Great  Lakes 
into  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic  with  possibilities  as  great  as  those 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  make  available  more  water-power 
than  we  have  at  Niagara,"  observes  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat.     Also,    notes    this     paper,    {Continued    on    pag<     69 
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TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


It  seems  that,  potentially,  almost  every  Gael  is  a  tornado. — 
Virgi  nia  n-  Pilot. 

Ireland's  problem  is  to  get  fusion  out  of  confusion. — Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot. 

To  taxpayers,  the  new  checks  on  armament  are  equivalent  to 
cash. —  Virginian- Pilot. 

The  prohibition  agents  are  trying  to  make  the  nation  unsafe 
for  hipocracy. — Asheville  Times. 

It's  about  time  for  birds  to  start  watching  to  see  who  buys 
garden  seed. — St.  Joseph  Gazette. 

If  the  movie  colony  keeps  on,  the  wild  West  will  get  its  old 
reputation  back. — Washington  Herald. 

What  has  become  of  the  old-fashioned  war  that  did  the  victor 
some  good? — New   York  Evening   Telegram. 

Uncle  Sam's  presence  at  the  Genoa  Conference  might  em- 
barass  some  of  his  creditors. — Detroit  Journal. 

We're  not  surprized  that  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  MeOormick 
should  have  a  binding  attachment. — Weston  Leader. 

St.  Louis  will  spend  $12,000,000  for  water-works.  Who 
says  prohibition  isn't  a  success? — Arkatisas  Gazette. 

Nearly  every  man  is  a  firm  believer  in  heredity  until  his  son 
makes  a  fool  of  himself. — Maryville  Democrat  Forum. 

Accident  insurance  companies  want  to  know  if  it  happened 
going  down  or  up  the  cellar  steps. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

Just  now  an  important  kind  of  100  per  cent.  Americanism 
consists  in  meeting  business  100  per  cent,  of  the  way. — Boston 
Herald. 

What  a  glorious  thing  it  would  be  for  the  Democratic  part5r  if 
it  had  profited  by  its  mistakes  as  its  mistakes  have  profited  by 
it. — Columbia  Record. 

It  was  probably  a  typographical  error  which  made  Mr.  Haynes 
use  the  singular  when  he  said  that  "there  is  no  stopping  American 
spirit." — Marion  Star. 

One  way  to  limit  the  influence  of  wicked  movies  would  be  to 
provide  a  matron  to  keep  the  children  while  parents  see  the 
picture. — Fremont   Tribune. 

There  are  still  a  lot  of  liberty-loving  Irishmen  who  are 
determined  that  no  tyrannical  government  shall  take  their  war 
away  from  them. — American  Lumberman. 

One  writer  points  out  that  America  now  has  most  of  the 
gold  and  most  of  the 
humor  in  the  world. 
That  is  fortunate.  There 
should  always  be  tin- 
one  to  counteract  the 
other. — Kansas  City  Star. 

Looks  as  tho  the  gov- 
ernment airships,  too, 
would  be  safer  in  a  junk- 
pile. —  Weston  Leader. 

Mr.  Darwin,  if  alive, 
might  concede,  at  that, 
that  his  theory  of  evolu- 
tion could  not  explain 
William  J.  Bryan, — Co- 
lumbia Record. 

Elder  Hays  may  find 
those  Hollywood  females 
a  harder  problem  than 
he  found  the  mails. — 
Columbia  Record. 

Foreign  diplomats 
who  can  not  get  the  ear 
of  the  Senate  need  not 
despair.  America  is  in 
tho  same  fix. — Columbia 
Missourian. 


EBB  TIDE- 


Where  there's  a  still  there's  a  way. — Columbia  Record. 

The  situation  in  Porto  Rico  appears  to  be  persistently  Reily. 
— Detroit  Free  Press. 

A  little  four-power  tact  would  help  some,  also. — New  Yorl 
Evening   Telegram. 

Many  people  long  for  more  money,  but  look  at  Europe!— 
Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times. 

Tm.  miners  apparently  think  that  their  goal  is  within  striking 
distance. —  Virginian-Pilot. 

Under  the  circumstances,  tin-  least  she  can  do  is  to  change 
her  name  to  Follywood.    -Marion  Star. 

Bryan's  threatened  reentrance  into  politics  suggests  that 
normalcy  is  drawing  near. — Asheville  Times. 

Prohibition  is  a  heavy  load,  but  the  country  is  still  able 
to  stagger  along  under  it. — Washington  Post. 

"Germany  Faces  Ruin."  But  then  we  must  remember  that 
Germany  has  two  faces. — St.  Paul  Pioneer  Pr< 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge  says  that  spirits  return;  but  nobody  ever 
robbed  his  cellar. — American  Lumberman   (Chicago). 

If  the  composer  of  '"My  Old  Kentucky  Home"  were  alive 
to-day  he  probably  would  be  renting. — Detroit  News. 

The  average  American's  understanding  of  Scotch  to-day  is 
limited   to  hooch,   mon. — Philadelphia   North   American. 

Desire  for  nationalization  of  mines  should  not  blind  Socialist- 
to  the  need  for  nationalization  of  minds. —  Virginian-Pilot. 

Mrs.  Asquith  says  American  women  are  inferior  to  the 
American  men.     Don*t   kid    us,   Margot. — Kansas  City    Star. 

One  of  the  concrete  results  of  the  Washington  Conference  i- 
thecementing  of  the  Anglo-American  friendship. — Asheville  Times. 

"What  to  Eat  in  Cold  Weather." — Lit.  Dige.  headline.  How 
to  eat  in  any  kind  of  weather  is  a  question  assuming  larger  im- 
portance.— Weston  Leader.    . 

Philip  Scheidemann  blames  the  war  on  the  Kaiser  and  Ger- 
many. I  knew  somebody'd  find  'em  out  before  long. — New 
York  Morning  Telegraph. 

If  the  soldier  gets  a  bonus,  we  don't  know  how  long  he'll  have 
it,  but  let  us  hope  it  will  be  as  long  as  it  has  taken  him  to  get  it. — 
American  Lumberman. 

An  officer  charges  that  the   United    States  Army    is    suffi  r- 

ing  from  "Prussianism." 
That's  nothing  as  com- 
pared with  what  Prus- 
sianism is  suffering  from 
the  United  States  Army. 
— Portsmouth  Sun  and 
Times. 


Perhaps  Landis  got 
wise  to  tlie  idea  that  he 
couldn't  earn  his  big 
baseball  salary  and  Loiter 
on  the  bench. — 11'. 
Leader. 

England     might     get 
even  with  us  for  intro- 
ducing chewing-gum 
there  by  introducing  the 

monocle     over     here. — 
A  merican  Lumberman. 

We  should  make  al- 
lowances, however,  for 
the  fact  that  Colonel 
George  Harvey  was  sud- 
denly removed  from  a 
dry  atmosphere  into  a 
wet  one.  —  Columbia 
Rt  cord. 


-THE    PART    THAT   DID   NOT  EBB. 

— Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


BRITAIN'S  GREAT  INDIAN  "EXPERIMENT 
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As    IRELAND,   so  goes  Egypt,   and  as  Egypt,    so    India 
r-\      will   advance   to  autonomy,   first  partial,   and    finally 

-*-  -^-  complete,  say  some  non-British  editors  of  prophetic 
soul,  but  the  English  press  can  foresee  no  such  einema-like 
swiftness  in  the  course  of  coming  events.  At  all  costs  British 
power  must  be  maintained  in  India,  as  the  "essential  guaranty 
of  peace  and  progress,"  declares  the  Liberal  Manchester  Guar- 
dian, which  admits  nevertheless  that  within  such  peace  and 
progress  must  proceed   "the  evolution  of  a  new  order  under 


I'ional  l'l 


BOY   SCOI  TS  <>F   HYDERABAD. 


These  youngsters,  who  welcomed  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  their  uniforms  of  French  origin,  are  pari  of 
the  Mysera   Infantry,  a  survival  of  the   force  raise. l    by    Monsieur  Raymond,  a    Frenchman,    in  17'js. 


which  the  complex  of  Indian  nationalities  shall  achieve  both 
union  and  individual  self-expression."  According  to  this 
famous  daily  the  government  of  India  is  the  greatesl  adminis- 
trative problem  in  the  world,  and  the  method  of  government 
now  in  operation  there  is  the  boldesl  and  most  interesting  ex- 
periment ever  carried  out  by  a  dominant  power,  "just  as  the 
British  Empire  is  the  greatest  and  most  interesting  experiment 
in  federation."  Such  things  test  the  political  instinct  and  genius 
of  a  people,  Thi  Guardian  adds,  and  ventures  to  say  that 
"there  is  no  other  people  in  the  world  to-day  which  could  have 
constructed  either  of  these  two  great  edifices  in  the  art  of 
human  government  or  cooperation,  because  there  is  no  other 
which  has  had  tin-  necessary  experience."  As  to  the  question 
of  Mr.  Gandhi,  it  is  "secondary."  in  the  view  of  this  news- 
paper, which  continues: 

"Indian  "unrest' — the  condition  of  smoldering,  or  active, 
discontent  known  to  every  Government  which  has  fallen  out  of 
accord  with  those  it  governs — did  not  begin  with  Mr.  Gandhi, 
and  it  will  not  end  with  him.  It  is.  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  pointed 
out.  a  ferment  which  has  long  been  at  work  and  which  has  worked 
at   the  present  time  with  special  energy  for  reasons  sufficiently 


obvious.  It  was  completely  subdued  during  the  war;  it  is  a 
characteristic  post-war  product,  bred  by  disappointed  hopes, 
by  resentment  at  one  part — that  regarding  the  Ottoman  Empire 
— of  the  settlement,  or  attempted  settlement,  and  by  the 
economic  distress  from  which  India  no  more  than  other  parts  of 
the  world  is  exempt.  No  doubt  it  has  found  in  Mr.  Gandhi  a 
powerful,  if  to  us  somewhat  singular  exponent,  for  in  Mr. 
Gandhi  political  discontent  takes  on  a  religious  expression,  and 
Mr.  Gandhi,  ascetic  and  devotee,  is  hailed  as  a  prophet  and  holy 
man  who  only  in  virtue  of  his  personal  sanctity  is  entitled  to  be- 
come a  political  leader.     Obviously  to  punish  such  a  man  is  to 

increase  his  power.  It  may  have 
to  be  done,  because  there  are 
forms  of  'civil  disobedience'  which 
his  movement  threatens,  such  as 
the  refusal  to  pay  taxes  and  mu- 
tiny in  the  army,  which  no  Gov- 
ernment can  tolerate,  least  of  all 
a  largely  autocratic  Government 
like  that  of  India.  Btu  none  the 
t^.         m       mt  less  it  is  a  thing  to  be  avoided, 

and  the  Government  of  India  has 
probably  exercised  a  wise  discre- 
tion in  so  far  avoiding  it." 

That  the  whole  problem  of 
Indian  government  is  enormously 
difficult  is  frankly  avowed  by  The 
Guardian,  which  says  further  that 
it  is  more  difficult  than  ever  be- 
fore, because — 

"We  are  now  engaged  in  carry- 
ing a  long  step  farther  the  doctrine 
which  is  at  the  base  of  our  Indian 
polity,  however  imperfectly  it  may 
have  been  applied;  that  India  is 
for  the  Indians,  and  that  the 
only  ultimate  justification  of  our 
presence  in  India  at  all  is  that 
the  peoples  of  India  shall  derive 
benefit  from  it.  That  principle 
of  government  received  a  new 
and  far-reaching  application  when 
Parliament  formally  declared 
three  years  ago  that  the  aitti 
of  British  policy  in  India  was 
the  responsible  self-government 
of  India  within  the  Empire.  Not  for  nothing  can  such  words 
as  these  be  spoken  and  so  tremendous  a  principle  be  asserted. 
The  great  extension  of  power  and  responsibility  for  elected 
representatives  of  the  Indian  peoples,  recommended  by  the 
Montagu-Chelmsford  Report,  and  since  sanctioned  by  Parlia- 
ment, was  the  first-fruit  of  this  decision.  That  great  ex- 
periment is  now  at  work,  and  it  is  at  work  under  extreme 
difficulties.  Not  only  is  it,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  pointed  out.  a 
case  of  putting  new  wine  into  old  bottles,  with  a  consequent 
tendency  of  the  bottles  to  burst,  but  the  time  chosen  for  the 
operation  is  one  when  the  minds  of  masses  of  men  in  India  are 
deeply  disturbed.  The  reforms  adopted  may  be  inadequate. 
That  remains  to  be  seen.  Or  they  may  be  wrongly  conceived. 
That  also  can  only  be  decided  by  the  event." 

The  fact  remains  that  the  reforms  must  be  tried  out,  and  this 
newspaper  avers  that  "  it  is  not  the  part  of  patriotism  or  of  good 
sense  to  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  task  by  criticism  which, 
tho  it  refrains  from  challenging  the  principle  of  the  reforms, 
yet  does  in  effect  go  directly  contrary  to  it."     We  read  then: 

"The  time  has  gone  by  for  the  appeal  for  'firmness'  as  the  only 
remedy  and  for  the  instant  and  unlimited  application  of  force. 
Force  is,  of  course,  and  always  must  be,  necessary  for  the  main- 
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BRIDGING   THE   GULP. 

—  The  Passing  Show  (London). 


THE  BKITISH  SNAKE-CHARMER. 

— Kludderadalsch  (Berlin). 


CONTRASTING   BRITISH   AM)  GERMAN  VIEWS  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES'S  INDIAN  TOl'U. 


tenance  of  order,  bu1  it  should  be  the  last,  not  the  first,  resort. 
Nor  is  it  either  true  or  wise  to  pretend  that  the  career  of  an 
Indian  civil  servant  is  no  longer  one  which  the  governing  English- 
man can  reconcile  with  his  self-respect.  It  is.  undoubtedly, 
under  existing  conditions,  a  more  difficult  career." 

Meanwhile  Indian  press  dispatches  to  London  report  a  big 
financial  deficit  in  India  during  the  past  four  years,  and  inform 
us  that  the  India  Finance  Minister  exprest  regret  to  the  Indian 
Legislative  Assembly  over  the  great  financial  difficulty  of  the 
country,  due  to  extraordinary  trade  depression.  As  summar- 
ized  this  official's  statement   explains  the   situation  as  follows: 

"The  necessity  of  heavy  wheal  importations,  labor  troubles 
and  the  curtailed  outlet  for  exports  to  Russia  and  Central  Europe, 
all  combined  to  bring  about  the  unfortunate  result  of  a  trade 
balance  against  India  for  ten  months  amounting  to  33  crores. 
[A  crore  is  equivalent  to  10,000,000  rupees,  or  normally  $3,- 
240,000.] 

"During  the  past  four  years  the  expenditures  exceeded  the 
revenues  by  90  crores.  It  was  impossible  to  continue  in  this 
way  and  the  only  practicable  remedj  was  to  increase  taxation. 
The  additional  taxation  proposed,  it  was  estimated,  would  yield 
20  crores,  and  included  raising  the  general  ad  valorem  duty 
from  ( I  to  15  per  cent.,  and  the  cotton  excise  duty  is  correspond- 
ingly increased  from  3>2  to  7,'  ■>  per  cent.;  an  increase  in  the 
duty  on  sugar  from  15  to  25  per  cent.,  the  imposition  of  a  5  per 
per  cent,  duty  on  imported  yarn,  and  increase  in  the  duty  on 
machinery,  iron  and  Steel  railway  material  from  2 '  ■>  to  10  per 
cent.,  a  20  per  cent,  increase  in  the  duty  on  alcoholic  liquor  and 
an  increase  in  the  duty  on  imported  petroleum  from  1  '  .>  to  2 ' .. 
annas  per  gallon." 

In  the  judgment  of  the  London  Saturday  Rem  W  there  has  been 

"far  too  much  protection  for  the  disloyal,  and  far  too  little  For 
the  loyal  in  India."  It  is  this  as  much  as  anything  that  has 
"told  adversely  on  the  once  splendid  services  by  which  Britain 
maintained  her  just  and  even  hand  of  rule,"  according  to  this 
conservative  weeklj  .  which  does  not  wonder  that  "there  is  much 


discontent  among  British  officials  and  officers,  as  they  never 
know  the  moment  when  they  may  not  be  repudiated  by  the 
Government."     We  read  then: 

"'The  British  public  were  told  that  the  gift  of  legislative  in- 
stitutions to  the  peoples  of  British  India  would  satisfy  the  legiti- 
mate aspirations  of  the  intellectuals  and  at  the  same  time  raise 
the  conditions  of  the  rest  of  the  population  b\'  making  them  dis- 
satisfied with  what  Mr.  Montagu  called  their  'pathetic  content- 
ment.' The  Legislatures  were  to  assist  the  Government,  and 
gradually  learn  the  art  of  governing  for  themselves.  The 
Government  of  India  Act.  1919.  came  into  operation  about  a 
year  ago;  the  object  of  it  was  to  prevent  discontent,  and  sedition 
was  to  be  turned  into  the  pursuit  of  constitutional  methods. 
This  object,  however,  has  not  been  attained.  On  the  contrary, 
most  of  the  so-called  Moderates  have  shown  themselv  is  without 
backbone  in  presence  of  the  intimidation  and  terrorism  exercised 
by  Gandhism.  Several  of  the  provincial  Governments,  under 
pressure  from  the  Councils,  have  evinced  the  most  extraordinary 
vacillation — one  day  they  were  determined  on  a  firm  policy  in 
dealing  with  the  seditious,  and  on  the  next  they  wire  of  an  op- 
posite  mind." 

The  Saturday  Review  goes  on  to  say  that  after  the  suppression 
in  1919  of  the  disorders  that  had  been  caused  by  Gandhi's 
passive  resistance  movement,  he  began  the  Non-Cooperation 
campaign,  "which  was  the  same  thing  under  another  name." 
and  moreover,  Gandhi  strengthened  his  position,  we  are  told. 
by  joining  forces  with  the  Moslem  Khilifat  party  under  the 
brothers  Ali.  and  thus  "Mohammedan  and  Hindu  were  united — 
a  strange,  unnatural,  hut  portentous  combination."  Therefore 
the  question  arises — 

••('an  India  be  saved  to  the  Empire?  From  the  suppression 
of  the  Mutiny  up  to  only  two  or  three  years  ago  such  a  question 
would  have  been  regarded  as  absolutely  preposterous,  and  would 
have  been  treated  with  the  scorn  and  ridicule  which  it  then 
merited.  But  this  is  not  the  case  to-day.  For  the  question  is 
hjintr  posed  with  the  utmost  seriousness  by  people  who  under- 
stand the  facts  and  the  tragic  possibilities  of  the  situation." 
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GERMAN  AIR  ACTIVITIES 

IN  TWO  FIELDS  there  is  great  activity  among  German 
aviation  interests,  and  the  first,  according  to  English 
newspapers,  is  in  the  formation  of  societies,  unions,  and 
trusts  for  favoring  aviation  in  all  its  branches,  while  the  second 
is  '"propaganda."  The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  London 
Tin, is  says  that  propaganda  is  being  so  efficiently  worked  it 
would  seem  to  be  adding  to  German  effort  to  write  anything  at 
all  about  aviation  in  the  country.  One  feature  of  it  that  he 
mentions  is  a  widely  distrib- 
uted film  entitled  "The  Ger- 
man Air  Industry  in  Danger," 
which  is  being  shown  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  an  atmos- 
phere favorable  to  the  revival 
of  Germany's  building.  Added 
impetus  is  given  to  German 
ambition  in  the  air,  we  read, 
beeause  of  the  announcement 
that  the  Inter-Allied  Ah*  Com- 
mission would  cease  to  exist 
on  May  oth  in  accordance 
with  the  decision  of  the 
Ambassadors'  Council.  Never- 
theless it  is  pointed  out  that 
the  Allies  contemplate  certain 
restrictions  on  German  build- 
ing to  prevent  the  manufacture 
of  machines  and  material  that 
could  be  used  for  war,  and  it 
is  expected  that  they  will  limit 
engine-power,  speed,  altitude, 
and  passenger-carrying  ca- 
pacity.    We  read  then: 

"German  Arms  equipped  for 
the  manufacture  of  air  material 
are  asking  that  these  regula- 
tions may  be  made  known  at 
the  earliest  possible  date,  so 
that  they  may  equip  them- 
selves for  a  resumption  of  out- 
put without  delay.  There  is 
a  very  strong  suspicion  here, 
openly  spoken  and  written, 
that  certain  interested  firms  in 
Bntente  countries  had  worked 
upon  1  lie  authorities  to  prolong 

the  prohibition  with  the  view  of  exhausting  the  funds  of  <  lerman 
firms  and  getting  a  start  themselves. 

"It  is  well  known  that,  tho  the  London  ultimatum  decision 
has  kepi  Germany  out  of  the  market  for  an  extra  period,  the 
Germans  have  not  been  idle.  The  factories  have  been  kept  in 
a  state  of  efficiency  at  great  expense,  and,  tho  some  of  the 
workmen  have  had  to  be  dismissed,  the  principal  skilled  hands 
have  been  kept  on.  With  the  149  rebuilt  machines  which  Ger- 
many was  allowed  to  keep,  expensive  air  services  have  been 
maintained  to  an  extent  hardly  realized  in  England.  The 
report  of  the  Lloyd  Lnftdienst  of  Bremen,  which  I  have  ob- 
tained, shows  that  from  April  to  October  last  year  the  airposl 
service  was  used  by  3,000  passengers,  the  Deutsche  Luftreederei 
having  carried  between  April  and  August  964  passengers. 
Postal  airplanes  during  the  summer  traversed  the  total  dis- 
tance of  13^2  million  kilometres    nearly  one  million  miles 

This  Berlin  informant  goes  on  to  say  that  this  year  will 
probably  see  a  great  development  in  air  communications  both 
within  the  German  borders  and  beyond  them.  The  service  to 
Kovno  and  Riga  via  Danzig  and  Koenigshcrg,  which  opened 
last  summer,  was  only  the  beginning  of  an  extensive;  plan,  and 
it  is  said  thai  this  spring  the  air  service  between  Berlin  and 
Moscow  is  to  follow  a  connection  made  at  Koenigsberg.  A 
eompany  has  been  formed,  named  the  "German-Russian  Air 
Traffic  Company,"  in  which  the  Russian  Governmenl  and  the 


German  Aero  Union  are  interested,  to  be  engaged  "first  in  the 
German  and  Russian  Courier,  but  in  due  course  as  a  postal 
and  passenger  service." 


BRITISH  IRONY   OVER  AIR  ECONOMIES. 

Mh.   Shobtsight,  M.   P.:     "Believe  me,  madam,  you'll  get  along 
much  better  with  your  wings  trimmed!" 

— The  Passing  Show  (London). 


HUNGARY'S  NOVEL  LAND  TAX 

HUNGARY'S  FARTHEST  ADVANCE   in  the  way  of 
reconstruction  is   her  novel   land    tax,  say  Budapest 
newspapers,   which    confess  that    up    to   the  present 
contending  political  forces  have  carried  on  a  most  destructive 

policy,  and  that  the  chaotic 
economic  condition  of  the 
country  is  largely  due  to  their 
blighting  influence.  Of  course 
Hungary  has  had  something  of 
a  time  as  the  result  of  the  war, 
they  go  on  to  say,  recalling  her 
two  revolutions,  the  invasion 
of  the  Roumanians,  the  three 
months  of  Bolshevik  rule,  fol- 
lowed by  two  years  of  "white 
terrorism,"  two  Royalist  wild- 
goose  chases,  and  a  few  other 
misfortunes.  Then  they  speak 
of  the  loss  of  two-thirds  of 
Hungary's  territory  as  the 
result  of  the  war,  so  that  all  in 
all  conditions  in  "kingless  yet 
royalistic  Hungary  are  such  as 
have  baffled  both  the  best 
economists  and  the  rapidly 
changing  governments  of  the 
country."  The  state  revenues 
were  insufficient  to  meet  the 
interest  on  the  national  debt, 
and  the  continuous  increase 
of  inflated  paper  currency 
made  it  the  more  difficult  for 
the  government  to  manage 
public  finance. 

A  solution  of  the  money 
problem,  says  the  Budapest 
Pcsti  Naplo,  was  found  in  the 
hundreds  of  large  estates  mak- 
ing immense  profits  on  agricul- 
tural products.  This  land  is 
1 1  ungary's  only  asset  of  productive  value,  we  are  told,  and  yet  only 
about  half  of  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  real  producer,  the  peasantry. 
So  the  government  decided  to  put  a  tax  on  holdings  of  one 
thousand  acres,  this  newspaper  informs  us,  and  the  novelty 
of  the  measure  is  that  the  tax  is  payable  in  parcels  of  the  land. 
The  land  thus  expropriated  is  sold  by  the  government  to  the 
peasantry,  and  so  a  more  equable  distribution  is  provided 
of  the  most  valuable  resource  of  the  nation.  Budapest  press 
reports  of  the  debate  in  the  Hungarian  Assembly  show  that  the 
landed  aristocracy  and  ecclesiastical  holders  own  almost  half 
the  land  of  the  state,  while  about  7,000,000  peasants  own  the 
other  half.  In  order  to  increase  production  and  at  the  same 
time  to  satisfy  the  peasantry,  the  government  devised  the  land 
tax  as  the  best  means  of  raising  capital.  Naturally,  says  the 
Pesti  Najplo,  the  large  landowners  were  not  rejoiced  by  this 
land  reform,  but  as  the  majority  in  the  parliament  consists  of 
small  landowners  the  bill  was  passed  without  difficulty.  We 
read  further  that  the  technicalities  of  the  law  presented  very 
complex  problems,  but  that  in  every  county  a  committee  of 
farmers,  officials,  and  large  landowners  was  appointed  (o 
straighten  out  the  tangle,  and  it  appears  that  their  efforts  will 
be  generally  satisfactory. 
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ULSTER'S  BOUNDARY  CONTENTIONS 

ONE  WEAK  POINT  in  the  British  Government's  position 
with  respect  to  Ulster  is  that  the  Boundary  Com- 
mission to  be  set  up  according  to  the  Irish  Free  State 
Agreement  may  conceivably  "affect  Ulster's  frontiers  prejudi- 
cially." This  admission  was  made  by  Secretary  for  the  Colonies 
Churchill  in  moving  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  we  are  assured 
by  the  Belfast  Northern  Whig,  which  says  the  Secretary's 
supposition  that  Ulster  "might  have  a  ground  of  complaint" 
on  this  point  is  putting  a  desperate  case  mildly.  In  truth, 
according  to  this  very  important  Ulster  newspaper,  Mr.  Churchill 
and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  are  trying  their  best  to  "prove  thai  the 
border  question  is  only  a  small  affair  after  all."  Mr.  Churchill 
"completely  ignored  ominous  facts  which  are  within  the  knowl- 
edge of  every  one  in  Ireland,  tho  the  public  of  Great  Britain  may 
not  be  equally  familiar  with  them,"    and  wo  read: 

"'All  this  trouble,'  said  Mr. 
Churchill,  'turns  around  the 
boundaries  of  Tyrone  and 
Fermanagh  practically.'  There 
is  much  virtue  in  'practically.' 
A  more  misleading  way  of 
stating  the  case  could  scarcely 
be  imagined.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  not — so  far  as  Air. 
Collins,  his  friends,  and  his 
opponents  of  the  extreme  Re- 
publican section  are  concerned 
— a  case  of  the  'boundaries' 
of  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh.  It 
is  a  case  of  claiming  the  whole 
of  the  two  counties  on  the 
strength  of  a  small  numerical 
Roman  Catholic  majority — 
ignoring  the  enormous  dispro- 
portion in  tax-paying  capac- 
ity. Secondly,  Mr.  Collins 
also  claims  large  areas  in 
Armagh,  Londonderry  and 
Down.  The  famous  maps 
which  he  produced  on  the 
occasion  of  his  last  interview 
with  Sir  James  Craig  made 
that  quite  clear.  Mr.  Church- 
ill made  no  direct  allusion  to 


r  TO  slZEP, 

PERCHANCE— 


THE   UNIVERSAL   WISH. 

— Irish  Weekly  Independent  [London). 


SHADOWS   OF  THE    PAST. 

The  Shade  of  Mr.  Gladstone;  "Ah,  Salisbury,  if  twenty-seven 

years  ago  the  House  of  Lords  had  treated  my  Home  Rule  Bill 
differently,  it  might  have  saved  an  infinity  of  trouble.  Your 
triumph  was  a  tragedy."  — Westminster  Gazette  (London1. 


these  claims.  Like  Mesopo- 
tamia, 'Practically'  is  a  hies 

word!" 

When    Mr.    Churchill    says, 

we  are  further  advised,  that 
all  at  stake  is  the  "right  of 
option  of  certain  Catholic 
districts  in  Fermanagh  and 
Tyrone,  and  certain  Protes- 
tant districts  in  Donegal. 
Cavan,  and  Monaghan,"  he 
is  saying  what  is  '•demon- 
strably untrue."  This  untruth. 
The  Northern  Whig  affirms,  is 
"proved  not  only  by  Mr.  Col- 
lins's  wholesale  annexation 
proposals"  but  also  by  the 
clause  in  the  treaty  which  is 
"the  cause  of  all  the  mystery." 
The  full  text  of  this  clause  is 
quoted  by  this  newspaper  as 
follows: 


THE    LAST    WORD. 

Last  Ulsterman  (to  last  Sinn  Feiner):  "I  won't  have  it!"    (They 
both  expire.)  _The  Stur  (Lo,u,<)n). 


"Provided  that  if  such  an 
address  is  so  presented  a  com- 
mission consisting  of  three  persons,  one  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Government  of  the  Irish  Free  State,  one  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Government  of  Northern  Ireland,  and  one.  who  shall  be  chairman. 
to  be  appointed  by  the  British  Government,  shall  determine  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants,  so  far  as  may  be 
compatible  with  economic  and  geographical  conditions,  the 
boundaries  between  Northern  Ireland  and  the  rest  of  Ireland, 
and  for  the  purposes  of  the  Government  of  Ireland  Act.  1020. 
and  of  this  instrument,  the  boundary  of  Northern  In  land  shall 
be  such  as  may  be  determined  by  such  commission." 

There  is  not  a  word  here  about  Tyr.  ne  and  Fermanagh,  ac- 
cording to  The  Northern  Whig,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  clause 
"to  prevent  a  commission,  only  too  likely  to  be  packed  against 
lister,  from  roving  all  over  the  province,  searching  out  Sinn 
Fein  majorities,  and  separating  them  from  the  Six  County  area." 
Is  this  chimerical?  it  asks,  and  replies: 

"Well.  Mr.  Collins  does  not  think  so.  So  far  is  lie  from  think- 
ing so  that  he  has  the  whole  scheme  cut  and  dried,  with  maps 
printed  to  illustrate  the  ruin  of  Ulster  and  the  assured  triumph 
of  Sinn  Fein.  Yet  Mr.  Churchill  declares  that  discussion  of  the 
boundary  question  is  'premature.'  The  Cabinet  of  which  Mr. 
Churchill  was  a  member  used,  prior  to  1014.  to  deprecate  dis- 
cussion of  the  German  menace  as  'premature.'  Then,  as  now. 
people  who  warned  Ministers  that  things  were  what  they  were, 
and  that  the  consequences  would  lie  what  they  would  be.  were 
seott'ed  at  as  alarmists  and  men  of  little  faith.  It  was  not  the 
official  optimist,  with  his  cry  of  'Premature,  premature;  go  to 
sleep  and  don't  worry,'  who  was  justified  then.  Xor  will  it 
be  in  the  present  instance.     Mr.  Churchill  himself,  whose  posi- 
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tion  a*  a  Coalition  Minister  is  made  more  difficult  than  that  of 
most  of  his  colleagues  by  the  possession  of  considerable  intel- 
lectual power,  is  himself  apparently  not  entirely  satisfied  with 
the  all-sufficingness  of  the  official  formulas  which  he  has  to 
repeat.  He  admits  that  'no  one  can  predict  what  the  Commis- 
sion will  decide,'  and  discusses  the  possibility  of  such  a  cutting 
up  of  Ulster  as  Mr.  Collins  desires.  That,  he  considers,  would 
be  a  fatal  and  permanent  obstacle  to  the  unity  and  coopera- 
tion of  Irishmen,'  and  apparently  thinks  this  is  a  sufficient 
reason  for  refusing  to  regard  it  as  likely  to  come  about.  A 
strange  argument,  when  one  remembers  that  the  Sinn  Fein 
movement  has  no  kind  of  relation  to  what  is  wise  and  rational. 
It  is  before  everything  a  hate  movement,  and  what  is  so  per- 
verse, so  insane  as  hate?-' 

.Meanwhile  this  neAvspaper  prints  an  appeal  made  by  the 
Ulster  Unionist  party  to  the  British  Unionist  party  for  help  in 


THE   LADY   <>K   SOVIET    RUSSIA'S  HOUSE. 

Mrs    Nicolai  Leninc,  wife  of   the  Russian  Soviet  leader,  and  his 
devoted  co-worker,  appears  in  her  first  public  photograph. 


safeguarding  the  Ulster  boundaries  under  the  Irish  Free  State 
Bill,  and  in  their  plea  we  read  the  following: 

"We  ask  your  support  for  an  amendment  which  we  have 
placed  upon  the  paper,  with  the  object  of  securing  that  no  change 
can  be  made  in  the  boundaries  of  Xorlhern  Ireland,  as  defined 
by  th<  Act  of  1020,  without  the  consent  of  the  Government  of 
Northern  Ireland. 

"No  doubt  this  and  other  amendments  will  be  resisted  by 
the  Government  on  the  ground  that  the  treaty  is  an  agreement, 
and  that  agreements  must  be  observed.  We  believe  this  to  be 
a  s,,und  principle  of  action,  and  we  only  ask  that  it  be  applied 
with  due  regard  to  the  facts  which  Ave  noAv  place  before  you. 

"It  is  unnecessary  to  go  back  further  than  the  introduction 
of  the  Government  of  Ireland  Bill  into  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Bill,  as  introdueed,  defined  Northern  Ireland  as  consisting 
of  the  counties  of  Antrim,  Doaati,  Londonderry,  Armagh,  Tyrone, 
and  Fermanagh. 

"After  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  Lord  Carson  was  asked 
by  the  Prime  Minister  to  get  it  accepted  by  his  supporters  in 
Northern  Ireland  as  a  final  settlement.  Lord  Carson  did  as  he 
was  asked,  and  put  the  matter  before  the  Ulster  Unionist  Coun- 
cil, a  body  composed  of  delegates  from  every  constituency  in 
lister,  and  competent  to  act  on  behalf  of  Unionist  voters. 

'The  Xorlhern  Unionists  agreed  to  accept  the  Bill,  and  to 
carry  out  its  provisions.  It  is  known  to  all  the  Avorld  that  they 
have  loyally  earried  out  what  they  believed  to  be  their  agree- 


ment. We  maintain  that  the  facts  stated  abo\re  constitute  an 
agreement  not  less  binding  than  any  agreement  in  Avriting. 

"Our  amendment  is  directed  to  securing  that  his  prior  agree- 
ment AAath  Ulster  shall  be  kept,  and  that  his  subsequent  agree- 
ment Avith  the  Sinn  Feiners  shall  be  brought  into  harmony 
with  it.  In  conclusion,  Ave  ask  for  your  support  for  the  amend- 
ments mentioned  on  the  grounds: 

"1.  That  the  boundaries  of  Ulster  were  definitely  settled  by 
the  Act  of  1920. 

"2.  That  the  Act  of  1920  is  a  solemn  charter  and  treaty  Avith 
Ulster,  Avhich  can  not  be  altered  without  her  consent. 

"3.  Ulster  was  not  a  party  to  the  treaty. 

"4.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has,  on  at  least  two  occasions,  set  his 
hand  to  documents  proclaiming  to  the  Avorld  that  no  abrogation 
of  our  rights  could  take  place  Avithout  our  consent. 

(Signed)  "C.  C.  CRAIG,  Chairman, 

"D.  D.  REID,  Secretary." 


ROUMANIAN  VIEW  OF  RUSSIA 

SOVIET  RUSSIA'S  INVITATION  to  participate  in  the 
Genoa  Conference  in  the  name  of  the  Russian  people  has 
gone  to  the  head  of  the  Soviet  press,  according  to  some 
Roumanian  observers,  who  say  the  Moscoav  newspapers  are 
working  this  invitation  for  all  its  Avorth  to  make  themselves 
solid  wnth  the  many  Russians  at  home,  Avho  do  not  consider 
Messrs.  Lenine  and  Company  "saviors  of  the  nation."  But  we 
must  not  forget,  remarks  the  Bucharest  Independence  Rou- 
maine  that  altho  the  great  PoAvers  have  been  hitherto  op- 
posed to  Soviet  Russia,  they  have  always  been  friendly  to  the 
Russian  people,  just  as  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugee 
Russians  in  various  parts  of  Europe  are  ardent  patriots,  tho 
implacable  antagonists  of  Sovietism.  Undoubtedly  order  Avithin 
Russia  depends  upon  the  Russian  people,  according  to  this 
daily,  and  if  they  seem  resigned  to  Bolshe\rism  to-day  it  is  not 
becaiise  they  have  been  converted  to  BolsheArik  ideas.  But  the 
fact  remains,  this  Bucharest  journal  is  bound  to  admit,  that  the 
Soviet  GoA'ernment  is  going  to  treat  with  the  great  Powers  as 
the  "representatiAre  of  the  Russian  people."  One  of  the  biggest 
factors  in  the  neAV  situation,  Ave  are  told,  is  indicated  in  the 
remark  of  the  Bolshevik  foreign  agent  Radek,  that  "the  peace 
of  Europe  demands  an  agreement  between  France  and  Russia, 
and  the  cessation  of  French  isolation."  On  this  point  this 
newspaper  observes: 

"Sundry  Paris  dailies  consider  Mr.  Radek's  view  with  satis- 
faction, altho  at  the  same  time  they  take  occasion  to  look 
backward  and  recall  the  shade  of  General  Wrangel.  By  so  doing 
they  fall  into  the  error  of  the  Soviet  press,  Avhich  intentionally 
confuses  Russia  with  the  present  Russian  regime.  If  this  is 
part  of  the  game  of  Moscow  propaganda,  certainly  it  is  far  from 
serviceable  to  France  to  create  confusion  between  the  epoch 
Avhen  the  Soviets  Avere  struggling  for  bare  existence  and  the  status 
to-day,  AA'hen  the  people  are  perforce  resigned  to  their  control." 

This  Roumanian  newspaper  tells  us  further  that  a  certain  Paris 
financial  organ,  echoes  Moscoav  rumors  about  a  Wrangel  organ- 
ization in  the  Balkans,  in  which  Roumania  itself  is  included. 
The  Paris  daily  reports  that  secret  agents  of  Wrangel  are  at  work 
principally  in  the  frontier  region,  and  in  Bessarabia  are  trying 
to  excite  conflict  between  Russia  and  Roumania.  This  kind  of 
balderdash  and  all  other  gossip  about  Russian  secret  agents  in 
Roumania  is  said  by  U Independence  Roumaine  to  be  "abso- 
lutely false  and  based  on  neAV  Bolshevik  propaganda,"  and  it  adds: 

"Our  country  has  never  tolerated  and  will  never  permit  that 
any  foreign  political  or  military  organization  engage  in  operations 
on  our  soil.  The  Russian  refugees  abiding  in  Roumania,  even 
as  those  sojourning  elsewhere,  are  under  strict  surveillance, 
and  are  not  engaging  in  any  political  agitation.  We  have 
extended  hospitality  to  these  refugees  of  all  classes  on  the  rigid 
condition  that  they  indulge  in  no  political  activity,  and  our 
action  was  prompted  by  motives  of  humanity  and  to  a  certain 
degree  by  polite  insistence  by  the  Allied  Powers.  Yet  it  is  true 
that  there  are  Russian  secret  agents  among  us,  and  the  great 
majority  of  them  are  Bolsheviks." 
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Illustrations  by  coune   i  of      American  For*  ne/r  Washington,  D.  C 

THREE   FOOTPRINTS  THAT   LANDED   THREE    [NCENDIARIES    IN    JAM. 
In  one  the  hobnails  suggested  questioning  ;i  cobbler,   who    remembered   putting  the  nails  in  a  man's  shoes,  who  was  arrested  and  convicted. 
Another  tried  to  deceive  the  detectives  by  wearing  Ins  shoes  heel  foremost .  !>m  the  depressions  quickly  solved  the  tnj  sterj  and  t  bey  got  their  man. 


TRACKING   FOREST   FIREBUGS 


UNCLE  SAM'S  FORESTERS  now  go  sleuthing  in  the 
summer  to  catch  the  people  who  se1  the  woods  on 
fire — generally  through  carelessness,  tho  souk: inns 
maliciously  or  for  revenge,  (1.  II.  Dacy,  writing  in  American 
Forestry  (Washington),  tolls  us  that  forest-fires  of  incen- 
diary origin  have  greatly  decreased  in  the  National  Forests 
of'California  since  the  establishment  of  arson  squads  and  detec- 
tive service  among  the  forest  rangers.  Previous  to  this  Sherlock 
Holmes  service,  150  to  800  man-started  fires  broke  ou1  each 
season.  Last  year,  the  number  was  re- 
duced  to  28,  and  it  may  become  negligible. 
We  read: 

"In  many  instances  the  neglect  and 
carelessness  of  hunters,  fishermen  and 
campers  are  responsible  for  the  outbreak 
of  forest-fires  of  human  origin.  Despite 
that  the  national  woodlands  are  liberalh 
posted  with  signs,  innumerable  eases  of 
woodland  blazes  have  emanated  from  sheer 
negligence.  It  is  not  that  Uncle  Sam  finds 
pleasure  in  running  to  earth  and  punishing 
such  offenders,  his  emissaries  simply  func- 
tion along  those  lines  in  order  to  impress 
upon  all  forest  users  the  basic  importance 
of  exercising  every  effort  to  prevenl  fire. 

"The   forest,    rangers    who    compose    the 

arson  squads  have  been  trained  in  modern 
methods  of  sleuthing,  and  they  employ  all 
the  arts  and  artifices  of  the  metropolitan 
plain-clothes  men  in  assembling  an  I  inter- 
preting evidence  and  in  gathering  data 
which  will  lead  to  the  identification  and 
location  of  the  transgressors.  In  these 
detective  activities  they  make  use  of  water- 
glass  casts  as  well  as  impressions  made  by 
the  use  of  dental  plaster,  plaster  of  Paris 
and  ordinarv  cement,  in   making  models   of 

the  foot-tracks  of  both  men  and  beasts.  They  carefully  collect 
and  preserve  all  articles  found  around  the  abandoned  camp-fire 
or  point  where  the  forest-lire  started,  which  subsequently 
may  be  examined  for  finger-prints.  They  search  for  unburned 
matches,  the  charred  remains  of  man-started  fires,  and  other 
mediums  used  in  kindling  the  flame. 

"One  party  of  tourists  who  started  a  disastrous  forest-fire 
through  carelessness  with  a  camp-fire  were  tracked,  caught  and 
punished  by  means  of  a  laundry  mark  on  a  handkerchief  found 


near  the  outbreak  of  the  fire.  Scraps  from  discarded  envelopes 
and  letters  have  lid  to  other  convictions.  Frequently,  pecu- 
liarities of  horse-hoof  conformation  or  unusual  method  of  shoeing 
as  well  as  extraordinary  human  foot-tracks  or  automobile  tracks 
have  aided  the  foresl  guardians  in  capturing  offenders. 

"•Three  years  ago  in  one  of  the  California  forests,  15  incendiary 
lues  broke  out  the  same  day  at  different  parts  of  the  timberlands. 
The  forest  lookouts  reported  that  no  human  beings  had  been 
in  the  vicinity.  After  painstaking  search  a  glass  bus  was  found 
so  mounted  in  a  wire  frame  that  terminated  in  a  long  arm  that 
ii  could  be  stuck  in  the  ground  in  direct  line  with  a  pile  of  match*  s 
and  dry  woodland  debris.  When  the  sun 
reached  a  certain  point  its  rays  would  be 
concentrated  on  the  matches.  This  novel 
method  of  starting  a  forest-fire  enabled 
the  Lost  igator  to  establish  a  complete  alibi. 
"Human  footprints  in  numerous  ca-<  - 
have  led  to  the  identification  of  malicious- 
minded  incendiaries  who  wilfully  tried  to 
destroy  valuable  government  woodlands. 
A  worn  heel,  a  stub  toed  shoe,  and  foot 
deformity  as  indicated  in  the  tracks,  special 
styles  of  rubber  heels  or  hobnails,  impres- 
sions of  ba-e  I':  ,1  in  the  dust  -or  mud.  and 
unusual  types  of  footwear  have  on  on<  oc- 
casion or  another  enabled  the  forest  de- 
tectives to  run  down  cases  of  foresl 
incendiarism.  Similarly,  unusual  foot-tracks 
of  horses,  nudes  or  burros  ridden  by  tire- 
starters  have  often  aided  in  the  trailing 
and  detection  of  miscreants." 


TKACKIJ    U\ 
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The    I'lireM    sleuths   have    licniinr  SO  Oxpei't 

that  the>  can  tell  the  direction  the  car  was 
going,     l  lie    approximate     speed,    and    tin- 
type of  car  i>y  examining  the  tracks. 


Where  there  is  a  foot-mark  in  the  dust 
or  mud  close  to  a  forest-tire,  the  forest 
policemen  make  an  impression  by  flowing 
a  wet  mixture  of  cement  or  plaster  over 
the  track  and  allowing  it  to  harden.  The 
impression  can  be  removed  and  used  as 
court  evidence.     SaysMr.  Dacy: 


"The  age  of  a  track  is  shown  by  the  sharpness  of  irupn  ssion, 
by  moisture  and  color,  whether  leaves  or  dirt  lumps  hav«  fallen 
into  it  and  by  the  condition  of  broken  twigs.  A  trail  made  at 
night  is  indicated  by  the  way  it  bumps  into  or  makes  detour? 
around  obstacles.  Whether  a  horse  was  ridden  or  led  may  be 
shown  by  whether  or  not  the  trail  pas-  s  under  or  around  low- 
hanging  limbs.  Speed  may  be  indicated  by  the  degree  of 
slide  at  the  heel  of  the  footprint,  depth  of  the  heel-edge  and  I 
edge,  length  of  the  drag  at  the  toe  and  the  distance  between  the 
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tracks,  [f  the  man  is  carrying  a  burden,  his  feel  arc  wider 
apart,  his  steps  an  shorter  and  more  unsteady.  In  ease  of  a 
lame  leg,  injured  knee,  or  hip  twist,  the  step  is  shorter. 

"Where  the  trail  Leads  through  dry  pine  aeedles,  the  trailers 
often  have  to  gel  down  on  their  hands  and  knees  in  order  to 
distinguish  breakages  and  minute  differences  in  color  which 
are  no1  apparenl  from  an  ered  position.  Tracks  in  drj  grass 
also  are  verj  hard  to  follow.  Usuallj  unless  the  wind  is  blow- 
ing, grass  will  hold  all  impressions  made  over  it  until  (he  ap- 
pearance of  nighl  dew,  fog  or  rain.  Through  brush  a  trail  can 
be  followed  by  broken  or  skinned  twigs.  When  a  trail  is  lost, 
circles  ahead  in  the  probable  direction  of  the  passage  often  will 
favor  its  re-loca1  ion. 

"Tic-  art  of  forest  sleuthing  has  Keen  developed  to  a  stage 
of  perfection  and  accuracy  where  the  government  representa- 
tives can  now  predict  tic  travel  direction  of  automobiles  1>\ 
merely  examining  the  tire  track.-.. 

"-'!n  earth  roads,  the  pattern  imprint  of  uon-skid  tires  is 
si  •  p  r  and  more  distinct  on  the  rear  side  of  each  indentation, 
while  stones  are  shoved  ahead  by  the  wheels,  the  paths  of  these 
stoics  usually  being  Lntacl  close  behind  where  they  stop,  while 
ilusi  is  piled  up  by  their  shove  on  the  forward  sid  is. 

'The  imprint  of  partly  imbedded  ston  s  slightly  displaced 
l>>  the  wheels  also  furnish  evidence  of  machine  direction,  the 
displacement  !>einu-  backward  in  verj  small  stones,  and  forward 
in  those  large  enough  to  receive  both  lateral  and  downward 
pressure.  A  sprinkling  of  sand  or  dusl  usually  is  deposited  on 
the  rear  sid<  of  stones  or  other  obstructions  pissed  over  by  the 
wheels,  while  the  forward  side  is  usually  swept  clean.  In  dropping 
into  chuck-holes,  the  impact,  or  wider  lire  imprint.  is  greater 
on  the  forward  side  of  the  hoh  or  against  the  obstruction.  In 
dropping  into  ruts.  a  wheel  will  run  on  the  high  side  to  a, feather 
edge,  while  in  climbing  out.  it  will  remain  in  the  rut  until  side 
pressure  forces  i1  to  climb  oul  abruptly. 

"Other  Landmarks  of  automobile  direction  are:  the  direction  in 
which  water-drops  or  mud  are  carried  out  of  a  mud-hole;  tract  ion 
slips,  which  occur  in  going  up  steep  grades;  the  turn-on  curve, 
which  usually  is  more  abrupl  on  Leaving  than  on  entering  the 
curve; and  the'Y,'  w  here  a  machine  backs  oat  of  a  roadside  stop. 

"Excessive  speed  generally  is  evidenced    by  the  wind-swirl 
disturbance-  of  the  track,  the  distance  of  the  side-throw  of  mud, 
-Mid  or  water,  side-lurch  on  rough  roads  and  tic  distance  of  the 
wheel-jump  in  passing  over  obstructions.     The  siz<   of  the  cat  i 
indicated  approximately  by  the  width  of  the  tire  Head. 

"Under  conditions  where  it  isnot  feasible  to  dig  out  the  footprinl 
If  or  to  make  a  cast  of  it.  the  usual  plan  pursued  is  to  photo- 
graph the  track  The  photograph  can  keen  la  rev,]  to  the  exact  size 
of  tic  original  fool  print.  In  case-  w  here,-,  camera  is  not  available, 
the  watchmen  of  the  foresl  draw,  accurate  diagrams  of  the  tracks 
on  paper  and  henceforward  use  them  as  identification  indexes. 

"  FMnger-prinl  record-  are  made  permanent   |>\   sprinkling  soun 

der  of  contrasting  color,  such  a-  aluminum  or  bronze,  over 
t  he  prints.  Subsequently,  these  finger-prints  w  Inch  are  smudged 
i  idly  by  friction,  may  be  set  l>y  spraying  lightly  with  a  solution 
of  one   pari   of  white  shellac  and   four  parts  of  wood  alcohol." 


DOES  GERMANY   CONTROL   CHEMISTRY? 

Is  A  MORTGAGE  on  the  whole  science  of  chemistry  held 
by  Germany?  Is  it  legitimate  that  advances  in  that  science 
-hould  he  made  by  chemists  in  other  countries  without 
subjecting  themselves  to  the  charge  that  they  are  poaching  on 
the  preserves  of  Teutonic  investigators?  That  this  is  the 
present  temper  of  at  least  some  German  scientists  is  charged  by 
William  A.  Noyes  in  Tin  Jon, -mil  of  Industrial  and  Engineering 
Chemistry  New  York).  This  state  of  things  is  partly  our  own 
fault.  Mr.  Noyes  thinks,  for  we  used  to  send  all  our  chemical 
students  to  ( terman  universities,  and  some  of  their  most  valuable 
discoveries  were  made  there.  Even  when  they  had  concluded  a 
research  in  th  •  United  Slates,  they  not  infrequently  printed  the 
re-nits  in  Germany  and  in  the  German  language.  No  wonder, 
he  says,  that  al  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  (Herman 
chemists  had  come  to  think'  that  chemistry  was  a  German 
science  and  t hat  no  researches  not  made  by  < rermans  were  worth 
while.  A-  an  illustration,  he  quotes  the  following  extract  from 
a  review  of  an  American  monograph,  in  the  Apotheker  Zeitung: 

"That  American  chemists  should  desire  to  create  a  literature 
of  their  own  independent  of  other  countries,  is  easily  understood. 
From  different  signs  one  can  conclude,  however,  that  this  is  to 
be  done  almost  exclusively  at  the  cost  of  German  science  and 
German  industry.  That  the  whole  undertaking  is  in  its  founda- 
tion directed  againsl  Germany  follows  from  the  fact  that  the 
'Interallied  ('(inference'  has  been  godfather  of  the  plan.  The 
war  which  was  ended  three  years  ago  is  to  be  carried  further  in 
scientific  and  industrial  lines!  In  view  of  this,  one  can  not  wel- 
come tic  publication  of  these  monographs." 

.Mr.  Noyes's  comments  are  as  follows: 

"During  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  such  men  as 
.1.  I'.  Cooke.  S.  W.  Johnson,  Wolcotl  dibits,  Nef,  and  many 
others  still  living,  received  their  training  and  inspiration  to 
research  in  chemistry  in  German  Laboratories.  These  men 
organized  instruction  and  research  in  America  after  models 
they  had  seen  iii  Germany.  We  owe  to  Germany  a  debt  for 
this    inspiration    to    research,    which    must    never    be    forgotten. 

There  is  some  need  to  recall  this  at  a  time,  when  because  of 

Germany's  glaring  faults  in  other  directions,  some  are  inclined 
to  belittle  and  condemn  everything  that  Germany  has  done. 
I  have  no  apology  to  make  for  Germany's  bad  faith  and  wrong 
aims  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  hut  we  must  be  on  guard  against 
some  Americans  who  wish  to  copy  her  faults  rather  than  her 
virt  lies. 

"  American  students  contributed  a  not  insignificant  a  mount  to 
the  experimental  researches  which  gave  Germany  such  pre- 
eminence in  chemistry  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury.     Some    American    chemists    thoughl    they    could    secure   a 
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better  audience  for  their  papers  if  these  were  published  in  Her- 
man, and  this,  to  superficial  observers,  contributed  still  further 
to  the  apparent  volume  of  chemical  achievements  in  Germany. 
From  1880  onward,  however,  a  steadily  increasing  number  of 
American  students  were  trained  at  home  and  the  demand  for 
chemists,  both  for  teaching  and  for  the  industries,  lias  been 
such  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  Avar  there  were  nearly  half 
as  many  chemists  in  America  as  in  Germany.  From  the  statis- 
tics available,  then-  were  less  than  one-fifth  as  many  in  England 
and  less  than  one-tenth  as  many  in  France  as  there  wire  in 
Germany, 

"Under  the  conditions  which]  obtained  at  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  century  it  is  hot  surprizing  thai  some  German 
chemists  assumed  the  attitude  that  chemistry  was  n  German 
science  and  that-  researches  not  published  in  German  could 
be  ignored.  To  Americans  such 
an  attitude  is  very  closely  re- 
lated to  the  attempt  of  Ger- 
many's political  leaders  to  im- 
pose German  imperialism  on 
other  countries  by  force.  An\ 
similar  spirit  on  the  part  of  En- 
glishmen, Frenchmen,  or  Amer- 
icans, either  in  the  political  field 
or  in  science,  is  just  as  intoler- 
able as  it  was  in  Germans. 

"If  the  determination  of  Am<  r- 
icans  that  we  shall  do  our  full 
share,  in  friendly  cooperation 
with  other  countries,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  chemistry,  and 
i hat  we  shad  win  recognition 
on  the  basis  of  the  genuine  value 
of  our  research  work  and  of  our 
publications,  is  considered  in 
Germany  as  'a  continuation  of 
the  war  in  the  scientific  domain.' 
we  must  acknowledge  that  it 
is  our  intention  to  do  this.  But 
German   chemists   will   find   no 

chemists  in  the  world  more  ready  than  Americans  to  cooperate 
with  them  in  a  spirit  of  friendly  rivalry  for  the  promotion  of 
chemical  science,  provided  only  that  they  will  meet  us  in  the 
same  spirit.1' 

HEARING  THROUGH  THE  BONES 

DEAF  PERSONS  whose  nerves  of  hearing  are  unim- 
paired may  hear  clearly  through  the  medium  of  the  bony 
structure,  the  sound  vibrations  being  communicated 
to  the  bones  by  an  instrument  termed  the  "ossiphone,"  the 
invention  of  an  Englishman,  Mr.  S.  G.  Brown.  Our  quotations 
are  from  a  descriptive  article  published  in  Conquest  (London) 
which  humorously  reports  that  several  overenthusiastie  En- 
glish journalists  reported  the  invention  as  one  that  enabled 
the  deaf  to  hear  with  their  hones,  and  one  even  described  it  as 
an  instrument  that  enabled  the  dead  to  hear,  but  Mr.  Brown 
modestly  disclaims  the  credit  of  having  yet  perfected  an  instru- 
ment for  that  purpose.  The  writer  reminds  us  that  tho  a 
deaf  person  senses  by  some  means  other  than  by  his  ears,  it  is 
a  familiar  experience  that  an  explosion  at  a  distance  may  be  felt 
more  than  heard.  Very  loud  noises  near  at  hand  may  cause  a 
sharp  sensation  of  pain,  especially  in  nervous  or  highly  strung 
individuals.  This  effect  may  he  produced  partly  by  shock  to 
the  brain,  through  the  ear,  but  it  is  probable  that  part  of  it  is 
the  result  of  direct  impact  of  vibrations  on  the  system.  It  is 
on  the  latter  theory  that  Air.  Brown's  invention  is  based. 
We  read: 

Without  attempting  a  medical  classification,  deafness  may 
be  said  to  be  due  to  one  of  two  principal  causes:  (I)  disease  of 
or  injury  to  nerves  between  the  outer  ear  and  the  brain;  (2) 
disease  or  defects  of  the  mechanism  of  the  outer  ear  itself.  Cases 
of  the  first  description,  altho  fortunately  exceptional,  are  at 
present  regarded  as  hopeless — even  the  ossiphone  does  not 
help  them.  In  many  other  cases,  however,  either  certain  forms 
or  adaptations  of  the  microphone  (which  has  to  some  extent 
superseded  the  much-abhorred  and  old-fashioned  ear  trumpet 


may  be  used  or,  where  these  are  ineffectual,  'he  o»«iphone  may 

be    BUbstil  Utld. 

"I  have  heard  a  mail's  voice  through  my  teeth,  through  the 
bone  of  my  skull  and  through  my  wrist  and  knuckle  bom  -. 
\ot  only  so.  but  every  syllable  and  intonation  was  perfect-.  In 
order  to   remove   all   possible  doubt    my  ears  ectually 

stopt,  so  that    not    a  sound   was   perceptible  in  thai   way.     I 
fchermore,  Mr.  Brown  arranged  that  I  should  try  the  instrument 
in  connection  with  the  telephone,  the  speaker  being  in  anotl 
room  at  such  a  distance  as  to  remove  all  possibility  of  my  hi 
fng  him  directlj  and  of  hi-  sei  ing  me." 

A-  in  tin  case  of  many  clever  and  useful  inventions,  flu-  design 
of  the  ossiphone  is  simple.     It   i-  contained  in  an  ebonite  . 
fiii.-d  with  an  electro-magnet.     When  a  telephone  i.-  used,  the 

wiring  i-  connected,   by 

<  f  a  -mall  plug  on  the  ease,  with 
the  telephone  circuit.       Between 

the  poll-  of  the  magnel  a  small 
iron  bar  or  vibrator  i-  screwed 
to  a  brass  block  and  projects 
through  a  slot  outside  the  case, 

where  a  curved  button  is  at- 
tached to  'it. 


It  measures  2  ' ..  by  1  '  •:  by  1'.  inches,  or  about  the  size  seen  her< 
and  is  easily  slipt  into  the  pocket. 


''To  use  the-  instrument, 

one  has  to  do  is  to  hold  the  case 
in  one  hand  and  press  the  button 
gently  but  firmly  against  a  bony 
portion  of  one's  anatomy,  the 
position  being  vared  a-  com- 
fort may  demand.  If  coupled 
up  with  a  telephone  circuit .  w  hat 
happens  is  that  the  vibrations  in 
the  circuit  set  the  vibrator  in 
motion  in  much  the  same  way 
t  hat  t  hey  set  a  telephone  receivi  r 
diaphragm  vibrating.  The  vi- 
brations, altho  imperceptible  at  the  point  of  contact  between 
the  button  and,  say,  one's  skull,  pass  t  hrough  the  bony  structure 
and  are  received  by  the  aural  nerves  leading  to  the  brain,  even 
tho  the  whole  of  the  outer  ear  be  useless  and  unresponsive  to 
any  ordinary  microphone  for  the  deaf.  As  an  alternative  to  the 
button  i  more  by  way  of  experiment  than  use),  an  extension 
piece,  shaped  like  the  curved  mouthpiece  of  a  pipe,  may  be 
fitted  to  the  outer  end  of  the  vibrator  and,  if  held  betwei  n  the 
teeth,  will  communicate  sound  waves  to  the  brain  equally  well. 
"Not  the  least  remarkable  feature  of  the  ossiphone  is  the 
wonderful  clearness  and  distinctness  with  which  sound  impn  - 
sions  are  received.  This  of  course  is  explicable,  because  they 
are  received  by  the  brain  independently  of  the  outer  ear,  the 
condition  of  which,  even  in  the  case  of  persons  who  are  not 
deaf,  varies.  Thus  a  cold  or  a  slight  excess  of  wax  in  the  ears 
may  impair  the  efficiency  of  aural  mechanism,  while  a  multi- 
tude of  other  sound  vibrations,  received  through  the  ear.  help 
to  confuse  and  render  indistinct   the  voice  of  another  person 

"  For  carrying  on  an  ordinary  conversation  in  a  room,  the  ossi- 
phone is  used  in  conjunction  with  another  instiument  called 
an  aural  box.  This  consists  of  a  sound-box  into  which  the  per- 
son who  is  not  deaf  speaks.  It  is  necessary  that  he  should  be 
within  two  or  three  feet  and  face  it  when  talking,  and  that  he 
should  speak  distinctly.  There  is  no  need  to  shout.  The  aural 
box  is  of  wood,  with  an  open  side  diminishing  in  size  as  an  S-curve 
scientifically  proportioned  thai  terminates  against  a  small  micro- 
phone, of  which  the  diaphragm  is  of  aluminum.  Enclosed  in 
the  box  is  a  small  dry  electric  battery  for  supplying  current. 
Flexible  wire  is  connected  up  to  the  battery  and  the  other  end  is 
connected  to  the  ossiphone  by  means  of  a  small  plug  fitting  into 
a  socket  on  one  side  of  the  latter. 

"Altho    not    an  essential  accessory,  a  rela.\    instrument    may 
be   included  in   the   set   h\    means  of  which  sound  may   !»■ 
magnified  that,  even  to  a  deaf  person,  the  ticking  of  a  watch 
sounds  more  like  sledge-hammer  blows. 

"While  it  is  not  claimed  that  the  ossiphone  is  effectual  in  all 
cases  of  deafness,  in  certain  instances  it  is  an  efficient  instrument 
where  all  other  apparatus  is  useless. 

"The  ossiphone  is  not  merely  an  instrument  of  scientific  inn 
In  certain  cases  of  deafness  it  should  prove  an  inestimable  boon, 
audit  might  constitute  a  valuable  alternative  to  the  earpiece  of  a 
telephone  receiver  in  the  case  of  operators  who  are  obliged  to  wear 
headgear  all  day  long.     1  nfoi  tunately  its  price  is  at  presenl  hiirh." 
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HOW  RADIUM  COLORS  GEMS 

ON  E  OF  TH  E  AST*  >\  IM  1 1  \<  1  PROPERTIES  of  radium 
is  its  effecl  upon  various  precious  and  semiprecious 
ones.  This  has  aroused  much  interest  of  late,  and 
various  investigators  have  studied  these  effects,  among  them  a 
German  scientist,  Dr.  Axmann,  who  lias  contributed  an  article 
upon  the,subject  to  Die  I  (Frankfort,  Germany).    After 

reminding  us  th  iamond  becomes  \  i  ible  in  the  dark  through 

Aiior  when  a  radium  preparation  is  brought  near  it,  he 

observi  s  that  this  is  a  sure  sign  that  tin-  diamond  is  genuine  and 
the  test  i-  often  t  berefore  of  much  practical  value.      He  continues: 

"  \  truly  magical  impression  is  made  by  the  passage  of  the 
radium  in  front  of  a  row  of  such  stones,  as  one  after  another 
is  seen  to  shine  out  like*a  glittering  star.     (  'ertain  other  stones, 


beating  to 250°cent.,  bul  was  not  entirely  removed  even  by  heat- 
mo-  to  a  vt'd  glow.  Specimens  of  glass,  however,  which  have  been 
colored  by  radium  can  be  restored  to  their  original  condition 
by  a  temperature  of  only  500°.  A  bright  blue  sapphire  from 
Ceylon  became  green  after  an  exposure  of  two  hours  and  then 
gradually  changed  into  a  deep  golden  yellow  with  a  reddish 
tinge.  In  this  case  also  it  was  found  impossible  to  restore  tic 
former  color  by  the  process  of  heating  and  bleaching;  the  stone 
finally  attained  an  apparently  inalterable  golden  yellow  color." 

The  same  experimenter  found  thai  dark  sapphires  from  Siam, 
Australia,  Cashmere,  Colorado  and  elsewhere  remained  entirely 
unaltered,  and  the  same  thing  was  true  of  Burmese  rubies,  which 
showed  no  change  in  either  tic  dark  or  lighl  colored  stones  after 
twelve  days  of  irradiation.  Colorless  topazes  from  Brazil 
acquired  a  light  yellow  tone.  Concerning  these  the  author 
observes: 


!  L 

CHANGING    A 


v  \i;-ll    I NTO    \    FARM. 


as  Avell  as  some  kinds  of  glass,  lor  example  electric  bulbs,  are 
likewise  caused  to  fluoresce,  but  not  so  beautifully.  11  is 
peculiarly  striking  to  watch  the  effecl  upon  rough  diamonds, 
whose  nature  could  hardly  be  suspeel  'I  from  their  dull  and 
dirt;  aspect.  The  fluorescence  i>  caused  bj  absorption  of  the 
invisible  radium  radiation  and  its  transformation  into  visible 
form." 

When  ordinary  g  ass  i^  exposed  to  the  radiation  for  some  hour-; 
it  changes  color,  becoming  violet,  brown,  or  even  black.  Alka- 
line -lit-,  under  the  same  circumstances,  become  yellow,  violet, 
blue  or  green.  Transparent  quartz  is  changed  into  smoky 
quarl /..  while  colorless  topazes  acquire  a  rich  orange  ton  -.  After 
mentioning  the  experiments  made  by  sir  William  Crookes  and 
by  the  German  invi  igator,  Miethe,  Dr.  Axmann  remarks  that 
he  himself  has  conducted  similar  experiments.      He  says: 

" Miethe's experiments  chief!  rn  diamonds  from  d iff: -rent 

irees  and  various  -  irts  of  corundum,  such  as  the  Bapphire  and 
th-  ruby,  as  well  as  lli.  (  in.  raid,  die  topaz  and  the  tourmaline, 
besides  other  semi-precious  stoni  s.  He  was  fortunate  in  baving 
rich  stores  of  material  at  hi-  disposal  and  in  knowing  their 
ces.  Tic  results  hi  obtained  were  a-  follows:  Colorless 
ston  acquired  tones  of  color  much  more  gapidly  ami  more 
perceptibly  than  dark-colored  ston  -  a  fad  which  possibly 
indicates  the  presence  of  certain  metaUic  oxides,  or  organic 
substances.  However,  not  all  of  the  clear  stones  underwent 
alteration.  While  ;i  colorless  diamond  from  Borneo  became 
a  brilliant  citron  yellow  after  being  irradiated  for  fourteen 
days  a  similar  ston*  of  Brazilian  origin  was  not  at  all  affected. 
Ir   the  first   instance,  the  color  was  diminished  by  subsequent 


"At  a  temperature  of .  150p  cent,  a  magnificent 
luminosity  is  changing  in  time  from  gi'ay  through 
violet,  ruby-red  and  orange-yellow  to  blue-gray.  A 
pink  topaz  from  Mursiaka,  Russia,  acquired  a 
brilliant  deep  orange  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of 
days,  the  formei  color  not  being  restored  by  heating." 

The  observations  on  tourmalines  are  especially 
interesting  on  account  of  the  electrical  properties 
of  these  gems.  1 1  was  found  that  only  the  colorless 
sorl  was  affected.  Two  tourmaline  crystals  from 
Brazil,  one  i  f  which  was  pink  at  one  end  and  color- 
less at  the  other,  while  the  second  was  bright  green 
at  one  end  and  colorless  at  the  other,  were  cut  in 
two.  whereafter  the  two  colorless  ends  were  irra- 
diated. The  singular  result  was  produced  that 
these  colorless  portions  became  respectively  dark 
green  and  rose  red,  which  seems  to  indicate  that. 
the  original  coloration  may  have  been  caused  by 
radium.  Correspondingly,  the  brilliant  whiteness 
of  diamonds  of  the  lines!  water  can  be  destroyed 
by  the  invisible  radium  rays,  and  unfortunately 
(lie  original  tone  can  not  be  restored,  as  it  can  be 
in  the  case  cf  ordinary  glass,  by  beating  or 
bleaching.     To  quote  again: 

"It   is  interesting  to  note  that    bleaching-  can  be 
accomplished  by  means  of  ultra-violet  rays.      Thus, 
from   tin-  strength   and    duration  of    the  coloration 
produced  by  radium  and  from  (he  decoloration  produced  by  the 
ultra-violel  rays,  it  is  possible  to  construed  a  comparative  mea- 
suring instrument  for  radiations." 

This  method  if  irradiation  is  of  definite  practical  value,  as 
the  author  points  out,  as  a  means  of  testing  the  genuineness 
of  precious  stones  when  it  is  not  convenient  to  remove  them 
from   t  heir  set  I  ingS. 


SWAMPS    TO    FARMS    WHILE    YOU    WAIT— A    gigantic 

ditcher  that  h-a\  es  a  young  river-bed  in  its  wake  and  turns  swam]) 
land  into  arable  country  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  is  reported 
from  Minnesota  in  Popular  Mechanics  (Chicago,  March),  which 
says: 

"The  immense  scale  on  which  reclamation  of  swamp  lands  in 
Freeborn  and  Mower  Counties  in  southern  Minnesota  is  carried 
on  means  that  within  a  short  lime  great  tracts  will  be  added  to 
the  productive  lands  of  that  State.  Work  is  being  concentrated 
on  a  tract  of  15,000  acres,  which  has  been  subdivided  into  eight, 
units  of  from  1,000  to  3,000  acres  each.  Each  unit  is  in  turn  sub- 
divided into  farms,  most  of  which  contain  either  SO  or  120  acres. 
The  chief  agent  in  this  reclamation  work  is  a  wheel  excavator  of 
unusual  design  and  capacity.  This  76-tOD  ditching  machine 
Crawls  steadily  ahead  like  some  great  land  monster,  and  as  it. 
advances  i1  digs  a  ditch  that  is  12  feel  wide  on  top  and  7  feet  deep. 
A  huge  revolving  wheel  scoops  out  the  dirt  and  a  conveyor  bell, 
is  kepi  busy  carrying  it  out  20  feet  to  the  side,  where  it  builds  up 
a  spoil  bank.  Working  steadily  with  a  crew  of  five  men,  the 
machine,  which  is  65  feet  long  over  all  and  has  a  110-horse-pow  er 
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engine,  can  drive  a  ditch  ahead  al  the  rate  of  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  a  working  day.  After  the  tile  drains  are  laid,  the 
sides  of  the  ditches  arc  i In-own  in  to  cover  the  tile.  This 
work  is  done  with  a  grading  machine  drawn  by  a  tractor. 
Submains  and  laterals  arc  added  after  the  main  drains 
have  been  laid.  Then  follows  the  building  of  bridges,  road-, 
and  groups  of  farm  buildings.  Work  is  done  on  a  big  scale, 
do/ens  of  teams,  workmen,  and  tractors  being  employed. 
Artesian  wells  are  driven,  fences  built,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  marshlands  have  been  changed 
into  highly  productive  farms." 


Dr.  Charles  P.  Steinmetz  in  hi-  illuminating  contribution  to  tin 
current  aumber  of  Harper's  Wagaziru  ha  approached  close  to 
i  he  boundaries  of  mysl  icism. 

''It  i-  an  excellent  thing  to  'gel  down  to  brass  tacks'  in  oui 
discussions  of  particular  things  and  in  the  consideration  of 
principles  and  pro' — es.  Bui  the  world  i-  uol  made  up  of 
brass  tacks  alone.  There  are  vagui  sha  in  the  minds  of  men 
and  women  thai  are.  potent   to  build  up  or  Lo  i  At  men 


TS  SCIENCE  BECOMING  RELIGIOUS? 

A  "TURN  IN  THE  HABITS  of  thought"  of 
many  men  of  science,  inclining  (hem  toward 
mysticism  or  non-dogmatic  religion,  is 
noted  and  commented  on  editorially  by  Chemical 
and  Metallurgical  Engineering  'New  York).  Nol 
so  very  many  years  ago,  says  this  paper,  most 
men  of  science  were  in  open  conflict  with  all  that 
is  mystic  in  life.  The  "conflict  bet  ween  Science 
and  Religion"  so  named  by  Dr.  Draper,  and 
President  White  of  Cornell, 
rather  bitter  quarrel  in  which 
took  sides.  Very  few  could 
pute    was    not     between    science    and    religion,    but 


was    a     lively    and 
nearly    everybody 

see    that      the     dis- 


rather    between    science    and    dogma, 
continues: 


The   editor 


incidents 


"It,  appears  to  us  that  a  turn  in  the  habits  of 
thought  of  many  men  of  science  is  coming  about. 
They  are  not  seeking  the  mourners'  bench  or  weep- 
ing over  their  sins  or  singing  revival  hymns  or  even 
giowing  orthodox  from  the  standpoint  of  dogma; 
but  there  appears  to  be  coming  over  a  considerable 
number  of  leading  men  of  science  an  enlivened 
reverence  for  that  which  is  beyond  human  knowl- 
edge. It  shows  itself  in  various  ways.  Sir  William 
Crookes  did,  and  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  does,  believe  in 
ghosts.  They  have  not  many  followers  among 
their  colleagues.  The  tendency  is  rather  toward  a 
less  definite  quality  of  mysticism;  toward  a  belief 
in  a  greater  illumination  than  is  ours.  It  is  not 
organized  and  it  does  not  follow  creeds  or  catechisms 
or  articles  that  were  drawn  and  recorded  when, 
according  to  the  best  human  understanding,  the 
earth  was  flat  like  a  cake,  when  it  was  the  center  of 
the  universe,  when  the  sun  was  a  great  lamp  that 
was  raised  in  the  morning  and  lowered  at  night, 
and  the  lesser  lights,  the  moon  and  stars,  were  lilih 
to  mitigate  the  darkness. 

"Earlier  generations  accepted  orthodoxy.  Sir  Isaac  Xewton 
was  a  man  of  unusual  piety.  Michael  Faraday  was  a  sound 
churchman.  Louis  Pasteur  was  among  the  last  of  the  great 
men  of  science  to  whom  the  'requirements  of  faith' 
welcome. 

"The  present    tendency  is  independent   of  dogma.     1 
not   insist  on  any  particulars.      It  does  not  condemn.      I 
the  Greater    Illumination  and    finds   hope  and   comfort 
quest. 

" On  January 8  last,  Professor  Michael  I.  Pupin  of  Columbia 
made  a  memorial  address  at  St.  Paul's  ( 'ha pel  on  I  he  campus  in 
honor  of  those  who  in  their  lifetime  had  advanced  the  honor  of 
Columbia  University.  \ow  to  such  persons  as  know  him  cas- 
ually, the  genial  professor  of  electro  mechanics  would  be  about 
the  last  one  they  would  expect  to  see  in  a  pulpit  preaching  a 
sermon.  But  his  beautiful  'Herdsman's  View  of  Human  Life' 
was  indeed  a  sermon.  He  harked  back  to  the  time  when,  fifty 
years  ago,  he  had  helped  the  village  herdsman  to  guard  t  h. 
grazing  oxen  through  the  night  on  the  hills  of  Serbia.  The 
mystic  thoughts  of  ancient  reverence  that  inspired  the  watching 
boy  have  nol  been  killed  by  the  study  of  science.  It  was  beauti- 
ful and  reverent  and  sincere,  and  it  did  not  offend  the  under- 
standing. Many  will  remember  the  plea  for  spiritual  vision 
made  by  Professor  Harkerville  in  his  address  at  the  Greal  Had 
of  City  College  during  the  September  joint  meeting  of  the 
chemical  societies.  It  was  his  last  public  utterance,  thi-  urgenl 
appeal  for  the  search  after  light  lo  come  from  beyond  our  ken. 


I'. I      ■ idi  \'    v     >'  ,:k. 

"THE    DANCE    OF    THE    MILLION     FIREFLIES 


were 

t      does 
seek- 
ill    the 


of  science  we  are  beginning  to  sec  that  our  obligations  extend 
far  and  away  beyond  th-  laboratory,  and  that,  among  oih  r 
l  lungs,  the  duty  is  our-  to  guide  the  vague  shapes  into  tic  paths 
thai  lead  to  human  we'.fare  and  betterment.     We.  too.  are  our 

brothel's'    keepers." 

A    MILLION    ELECTRIC    FIREFLIES     One     of     the     mosl 

elaborate  convention  etilert aiimient  feature-  ever  staged  for  an 
electrical  meeting  was  presented  at  Milwaukee  on  the  night  of 
Wednesday,  February-  1.  according  to  Electrical  Merchandising 
•  Xew  York).      We  read  : 

"There    were    musical    features   and    dances    by    professional 
entertainers,  and   in  the  interims  the  audience  itself  -wanned 
onto  the  central  dance  floor  of  the  great  auditorium.     At  the» 
times,  to  the  music  of  engaging  dance  tunes.    I  he  spectacular 

eel  called  by  someone  'The  Dance  of  the  Million  Fireflies' 
was  turned  on,  and  the  whole  vast  vaull  of  the  auditorium 
was  filled  with  myriad-  of  darling  points  of  light,  swinging 
this  way  and  thai  across  walls,  ceiling  and  floor.  The  effect 
was    accomplished    with    the    aid    of    arc    p  one    in 

each  comer,  which  casl  concentrated  beams  on  a  big  ball, 
studded  with  plane  mirror  surface-,  suspended  in  the  center 
of  the  ceiling.  This  ball  was  -lowly  rotated  by  a  small  motor 
and  the  effect  of  the  arc  projectors  was  to  throw  thousands 
of  moving  images  of  light,  which  swung  majestically  round 
and  round,  interweaving  and  crossing  one  another's  paths  in  a 
mo-;  fascinating  wav ." 
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OVERDOING  INTERNATIONAL  LECTURES 


WHAT  CERTAIN  FOREIGNERS  think  of  us  has 
always  seemed  a  burning  issue.  Their  views  are 
most  commonly  sought  when  they  are  "down  the 
bay"  nearing  the  termination  of  then-  first  voyage  hitherward. 
The  joke  of  this  situation  never  seems  to  pall.  Now  it  is  Mrs. 
Asquith's  turn;  but  she  has 
shown    herself    equal    to 


the 


cleverest  newspaper  men  who 
go  about  asking  questions.  Sin- 
waited  until  she  had  time  to 
look  round  a  l>it.  and  then  she 
displayed  great  courage.  She 
dared  to  say  she  thought  Amer- 
ican women  much  less  inter- 
•  sting  than  American  men. 
This  was  later  topped  off  by 
the  report  that  she  found  Mr. 
Harding  "easy  to  talk  to." 
She  ha^-  called  the  American 
men  "charming  and  cour- 
teous." Mrs.  Asquith  had 
what  Carlyle  might  have 
called  her  "Baphometic  fire 
baptism''  at  the  bands  of  a 
woman  the  firsl  day  she 
( ssayed  to  lecture.  It  was 
her  first  appearance  as  a 
speaker  on  any  platform,  and 
as  she  was  -uttering  from  the 
effects  of  the  sea  voyage  her 
voice  did  not  carry  to  the 
gallery,  where  sat  an  im- 
patient woman.  Finally  this 
woman  rose  and  cried.  "We 
ean'1  hear  a  word,  and  you've 
go1  our  money  for  nothing. 
Good-by."  The  lecturer  is  said 
to  have  retorted:  "Well,  you 
are  not  missing  much."     When 

Mrs.    Asquith    was    interviewed    -i   few  days  later  by  1  he  New 
York  Herald,  -he  had   a   pointed  theme: 

"In  my  titst  lecture  here,  the  fact  that  American  women 
hadn't  the  faintest  interesl  in  hunting  had  quiie  slipi  my  mind, 
and  to  me  the  hunting  story  1  told  is  one  of  my  most  amusing 
anecdotes.  And  so  when  the  lady  in  the  gallery  began  to  shout, 
to  say  the  least,  1  was  somewhat  surprized. 

"However,  it  was  mosl  fortunate  that  it  happened  as  it  did;  I 
shall  know  better  lor  my  next  lecture." 

"But  then,  "  she  added,  "women  are  most  peculiar,  anyway, 
1  thin!::  don't  you'.'  1  like  men  ever  so  much  better.  I  always 
have.  Women  are  so  wavering,  so  undecided.  Men  are  so  much 
more  considerate;  they  reason  and  think  so  much  more  quickly 
and  better:  they're  static  and  casual  and,  I  think,  so  much  more 
sportsmanlike  than  women!" 

Mrs.  Asquith  spoke  perhaps  before  she  had  read  the  column 
that  Mr.  Charles  Hanson  Towne  has  inaugurated  in  the  New 
York  Tribune.  His  theme  is  "the  great  winter  rush  of  British 
lecturers"  which,  lie  note-,  "has  begun  in  deadly  earnest." 
Had  the  woman  in  the  gallery  heard,  she  mighl  have  matched 
Mr.  Towne  in  outspokenm 


\h± 


M  \K<  iOT 


Whose  technique  as  a  lecturer  ai 
"limitless  admiration.        'Yes,  ii 


"How  pleasant  it  must  be  to  live  in  England,  writing  penny- 
dreadfuls  or  unliteraiy  memoirs  in  a  hushed  garden  and  some 
fine  morning  have  one's  shabby  servant  emerge  from  one's  cot- 
tage with  a  cablegram  begging  one  to  come  to  America  for  a  pro- 
longed tour.  Pack  one's  Gladstone  witha  sheaf  of  unsold  essaj  s, 
arrive  in  New  York,  be  interviewed,  stop  at  the  smartest  hotel. 

step  upon  a  stage  and  in  the 

strictest  confidence  mumble 
something  about  anything,  or 
better  still,  nothing  about 
everything,  hear  motors  inur- 
ing at  the  door,  and  taxi  back 
to  one's  hostelry  with  a  fat 
check  in  one's  handbag  or 
pocket.  It  is  so  easy,  so  alto- 
gether delightful,  don't  you 
know,  and  aren't  the  Aineu'can 
people  just  too  hospitable  and 
wonderful,  and  isn't  New 
York's  skyline  amazing,  and 
isn't  prohibition' a  fine  thing  to 
have  tried,  and  aren't  the 
shops  heavenly  and  .'.  . 

"I  wonder  when  we  shall 
awaken  to  the  fact  that  this 
sort  of  nonsense  is  making  us 
ridiculous.  How  these  foreign- 
ers must  laugh  at  us  and  our 
inferiority  complexes  when  we 
are  not  looking.  No  wonder 
they  are  willing  to  be  photo- 
graphed in  the  most  unbecom- 
ing lights  and  immediately  aft  er 
nial  de  mer,  if  only  they  can 
pocket  some  of  our  cash,  be 
taken  up  socially  and  go  home 
to  write  at  leisure,  in  that  same 
hushed  garden,  a  tome  on  then- 
American  'impressions.' 

"Margot  Asquith  had  never 
made  a  speech  anywhere,  I  am 
told  on  the  best  authority, 
until  she  stept  upon  the  stage 
of  t  he  huge  Amsterdam  Theater 
in  New  Y'ork  a  short  time  ago 
and  found  that  her  voice  (oh, 
there  were  many  to  tell  her) 
scarcely  carried   beyond   the  tenth  row. 

"The  next  day  she  made  the  excuse  that  she  had  had  a  most 
trying  voyage  and  was  so  weak  that  she  had  to  sit  in  a  chair  and 
lead  her  lecture.  Yet  if  a  prima  donna  can  not  giveof  her  best, 
she  calls  her  concert  off  rather  than  take  our  money.  Rather  a 
decent  thing  to  do,  when  you  think  of  it." 

Mr.  Towne  makes  the  charge  that  "our  women's  clubs  through- 
out this  democractic  land  of  ours  as  so  snobbish  that  they  will 
not  book  American  talent  until  they  see  what  speakers  of  foreign 
origin  the  open  season  is  to  hold."  Well,  all  he  can  say  is 
"they  don't   know  what  they  miss": 

"Which  reminds  me  that  the  other  evening  I  heard  Amy 
Lowell  read  I  hrillingly,  and  speak  as  only  she  can  speak,  before 
the  Woman's  Cosmopolitan  Club.  I  wish  she  had  given  us 
the  amazingly  fine  poem  which  occupies  no  less  than  thirteen 
pages  in  the  current  Century,  as  well  as  her  vivid  'Patterns,' 
and  three  or  tour  shorter  pieces. 

"And  then — Carl  Sanburg  got  up,  too,  and  his  full,  resonant 
voici  rang  through  the  room,  and  the  men  and  women  responded 
to  his  poems,  because  the\  felt  his  genius.  Many  loitered  after- 
ward to  hear  his  negro  folk-songs,  sung  to  the  accompaniment 
of  a  guitar. 
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ouses   in    Mr.  1  Icy  wood  Broun  a 
seemed    '<>    US  an  excellent  show." 
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help    the   entente 
i-  sailing  soon,  to 


"Edwin  Arlington  Robinson  was  on  view,  bul  remained  auto- 
matically silent,  more's  the  pity,  and  the  (Jhtermyers  read  and 
spoke,  as  did  Stark  5Toung,  who  was  both  witty  and  wise,  and — 
there  was  no  eharge,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

"  Y  i  hordes  will  Hock  to  see  and  hear  the  eagle-faced  Margol 
when  sh  ■  is  admittedly  no1  a1  her  best,  and  try  to  gel  their 
money  back  when  they  find  they  have  been  fooled. 

"Yes,  and  as  they  deserve  to  be  fooled.  When  the  manager 
of  the  bureau  discovers  thai  his  star  is  a  frost,  tho  nol  black, 
a  makeshift  'talk'  is  hurriedly  contrived,  and  announced  in  the 
papers  as  the  n<  xf  sensational  'lecture.'  Margol  gol  better 
because  she  had  to. 

"It's  all    very   amusing.     Bui    ii    doesn't 
cordiale. 

"I  lieai.-  from  A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson  thai  In 
enjoy  the  United  States,  which  hf,s  been 
so  good  1o  him.  A  shy,  d  Jightful  man. 
I  lunched  with  him  last  summer  in  London, 
when  his  hook  was  fresh  from  the  press,  and 
he  was  no!  so  ''anions  as  he  is  to-day.  II 
eould  never  face  an  audit  ne  ■.  ne\  er.    Y  I 

"If  Margoi  comes,  can  he  be  far  behind?  " 

ATi's.  Asquith  is  certainly  disarming  when 
she  tells  you  she  came  I  ecause  she  needed 
the  money.     Again  the  Herald  interviewer: 


"You  see,  after  1  had  married  Air. 
Asquith,  and  when  he  had  become  Prime 
Minister,  we  weren'1  exactly  whai  you 
would  call  wealthy.  To  be  perfectly  truth- 
ful, my  husband  hadn't  a  sou  in  the  world, 
not  a  sou.  with  the  exception  of  the  5,000 
pounds  lie  received  as  salary.      Of  course 

he  had  owned  slock  and  things  of  that  sort, 
hut  when  lie  became  Prime  Minister  lie 
turned  in  every  single  share  of  slock,  just 
as  a  matter  of  principle,  which  could  have 
been  possibly  touched  by  (lie  Government. 
"I  had  5,000  pounds  of  my  own  a  year, 
and  this  revenue,  together  with  my  hus- 
band's salary,  was  what  we  had  to  live 
on.  Any  one  can  tell  you  that,  living  at 
No.  10  Downing  Street  is  rather  expensive, 

1i>  say  the  least.  Of  course,  we  spent  twice 
as  much  as  we  posse  st.  We  had  to! 
I  have  always  loved  to  have  as  many  of 
my  friends  around  me  as  1  could  possibly 
gather,  and  my  husband  is  a  very  popular 
man  also.  Practically  the  entire  time  we 
ere  at  No.  10  Downing  Street  we  enter- 
tained somewhere  between  L50  and  200 
guests  every  week." 


mi;  "MUSIC-HALL"  TO  THE  DISCARD 

IE  LONG  WORDS  always  hav<   appealed  to  us.     We 


HP 


sa  v 


l\ 


SIR    II  MiKY    J. A  I  DER, 


King  of  music  hal!  nij 
knights  as  night   i 


Another  columnist,  Mr.  I  ley  wood  Broun, 
of  the  New  York  World,  probably  fits  her  category  of  Amer- 
ican men  belter  than  Mr.    Towne: 

"The  platform  manner  of  Margol  Asquith  fills  us  with  envy. 
We  v,ish  we  could  talk  as  she  does,  casually  leaning  against  a 
little  table.  This  table  does  not  squeak  in  protest  and  clamor 
for  the  attention  of  the  audience.  Indeed,  if  sic  cares,  to  adopt 
the  career,  there  ought  to  be  many  clients  eager  to  be  tutored 
I ij  Mrs.  Asquith  in  the  art  of  public  speaking.  We  must  con- 
fess a  limitless  admiration  for  her  technique.  No  visiting  En- 
glish author  in  many  seasons  has  seemed  to  US  so  cntir  ly  at  home 

as  was  Margot  Asquith  on  the  stage  of  the  New  Amsterdam 
Theater  yes  erday  efternoon. 

"Ibr  utterance  is  crisp  and  clear.  She  is  never  under  the 
necessity  of  digging  in  her  heels  and  shouting.  Nor  is  she 
among  the  speakers  who  allow  themselves  to  become  rooted  a1 
one  particular  spot  upon  the  platform.  There  is  a  pleasant 
weaving  back  and  forth,  and  she  can  take  a  phrase  in  her  stride 
as  easily  as  a  two-twenty  man  takes  a- low  hurdle.  As  .her  point 
;  pproach.es  she  swings  into  it.  facing  the  audience  squarely  and 
standing  straight.  Wo  admired  a's>  her  v<  'satility  of  deliver;  . 
Ai  various  points  in  the  lecture  she  whistled  in  imitation  of  a 
small  boy  clerking  in  a  jewelry  store,  imitated  the  Scotch  dialed 
of  a  drunken  elder,  and  introduced  a  snatch  of  a  minuet  in 
order  to  show  what  dancing  was  before  the  day's  of  jazz. 

"Yes,  ii  seemed  to  us  an  excellent  show,  and  yesterday  th  re 
was  no  demand  for  a  refund  from  any  disgruntled  spectator." 


udeville     where    the    Britisher 
J_        or  more  often  ju-t  "the  'all."     lint  he  says  ii  nowless 
n,  ,    ,.  »pears,  for  the  places  to  be  described  in  this  term  are 
going  out  of  fashion.     The  Palladium,  one  ,,f  London's 

isl  changed  the  character  of  its  entertainmenl 
to  i  hal  of  the  hen       main  only  t  .-.  o  real  music- 

halls   in  inner  London  Holborn   Em  id   the  Victo 

Palace.     Time   was   v.hen    the  American  i   ed    mt 

artists  from  the  London    'all       V.     a  Tilley,  Alberl   Chi 
liai-r     Lauder,  Marie  Lloyd,  Vesta  Victoria,  Will  Evans.    Wh< 

are  t  hey  now?  "  Into  the  nighl  go  one  and 
all  "a  -  I  lenle  once  -,/;.Lr.  and  not  only 
have  i  heir  successors  nol  been  found  bul 
the  London  papers  ar<  ing  that 

they  are  nol  desired.     Gordon  S  rites 

in  the  London  Daily  Mail: 

"  Many   of   I  he   once   big        ars'  of  the 
music-halls  :  ome 

to  a  time  when  they  think  they  can  resl 
on  their  oars,  and  the  supply  of  new  per- 
formers is  not  good  enough. 

"  I  believ  e  j  hal  in  i  hest  1  wo  facts  lies 
the  whole  of  the  story  of  the  decline  of 
the  music-hall.  Performers  go  on  j  i 
year  doing  the  same  old  things  till  the 
audience-,  knowing  their  'shows'  bj  hi 
ha  v  e  become  utterly  sick  and  tired  of  them, 
and  there  are  practically  no  new  stars  to 
come  mi  in  place  of  I  he  old  ones 

"The  money  paid  to  music-hall  perform- 
ers of  merit  is  so  good  thai  financially 
the  calling  has  become  an  exceedingly 
worth-while  one.  a  super-tax  occupation 
in  many  case.-,  yel  somehow 'stars'  have 
not  grown  as  once  upon  a  time  when 
peop'.e  like  Leno  and  Laudei  were  snapl 
up  on  long  contracts  for  a  few  pounds  a 

week. 

"Perhaps  the  'refinement'  which  has 
come  into  the  music-hall  has  not  been  all 
to  the  pood'.'  Perhaps  the  performer  who 
comes  on  alone  to  face  an  audience,  ami 
who  must  win  on  personality  in  the  first 
minute  or  so  on  the  stage,  needs  to  be 
'broad'  to  succeed  greatly? 

"At  the  recent  music-hull  command 
pe  formance  given  at  the  London  Hippo- 
drome the  performers  WiW  stated  to  include 
most  of  'he  really  good  new  people  available.  I  saw  the  per- 
formance, and,  apai'1  from  Mr.  Milton  Hayes,  there  was  not. 
in  my  opinion  —backed  by  the  general  applause  a  single  new- 
comer approaching  the  class  of  sir  Harry  Lauder.  Mr.  George 
Robey,  Mr.  Wilkie  Bard,  the  late  Eugene  Stratton,  Mr.  Arthur 
Prince,  .Mr.  Alberl  Chevalier,  -Mr.  Bransb;  Williams,  Mi--  Ada 
' '  ee\  e,  the  late  Dan  Leno.  Mr.  Harry  Tate,  1  he  late  Fred  Emmey, 
Miss  Vesta  Tilley.  and  Mr.  Hilly  Merson  who  easily  outshone 
eve:-y  one  else  during  the  evening  . 

"It  is  rather  a  commentary  on  the  dearth  of  new  talent  re- 
cently come  to  our  music-halls  that  a  French  clown.  Grock, 
has  outdistanced  nearly  all  newcomer-  in  the— admittedly  very 
hard — race  to  the  top  of  the  music-hall  bill." 

Being  a  British  institution,  the  Hall  does  not  pass  without 
suitable  recognition  of  the  place  it  held  in  the  social  life  of  the 
people,  and  the  English  papers  pay  it  due  tribute.  Thus  the 
Manchester  G  ■ >r  dian: 

"Ten  years  ago  the  old  music-hall  tradition,  little  chang< 
from  its  chairman  days,  burnt   brightly  at   the  Tivoli,  Gatti's 
the  Canterbury  .  the  Oxford,  the  Pa\  ilion,  and  many  other  mote 
or  less  cozy,    intimate.    Hogarthian   centers.     Now   the   revue, 
the  cinema,  and  bad  trade  have  swallowed  them  up.     Even  in 
the  outer  ring  such  famous  halls  as  the  Paragon,  Mile  End  Road. 
where    Harry    Lauder  used   to  reign,   and    many   other  fan 
houses,   June  joined    the   silent    stage   majority.      There   are 


lit  ;,  u  liom  I  lie  King 
ill-  en  the  hall-. 
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new  wirs  to  the  rat  her  elderly  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  halls 

thal  are  si  ill  with  us,  and  obviously  there  are  do  houses  I'm  them. 
•"The  causes  for  the  decadence  are  a  little  complicated.  One 
high  authority  says  that  the  reason  is  thai  the  stars  were  making 
too  much.  Some  ten  years  ago,  when  things  were  booming, 
there  was  a  big  competition  among  the  syndicates  that  were 
a  -iretchin.tr  out  all  over  the  country,  and  every  star  with  a 
name  could  book  a  long  way  ahead  at  swollen  rales,  and  most 
of  them  did.      When  the  cinemas  hit  the  music-halls  badly  and 

mam-    halls    changed 


real    thing   lade 

patriotic  song  '«»  sing  its  requiem 


over,  the  stars  were 
quite  contenl .  tor  they 
had  their  contracts, 
and  many  <>(  them 
I  r<  sumed  on  their 
safety  and  hung  on  to 
their  old  songs  and 
business  while  the 
world  kept 
turning,  and  the  pub- 
lic, tho  still  i  yal,  be- 
to  lose  i  aste. 
•■'Flu  musi<--hall.  in 
short,  is  crumbling 
from  v,  it  hii:  a-  well  as 
from  the  forces  with- 
out.    Xo    doubt    the 

time  will  soon  come 
when  some  sorl  of 
Phoenix  Society  .  with 
Mr.    Walter    Sickerl 

saj  for  president 
and  Mr.  William 
Nicholson  saj  foi 
vice-  president,  wil 
promote  careful  re- 
vivals of  the  music- 
hall  of  ill"  I 
with  all  it s  curious 
conventions,  as  in- 
genious and  as  stylis- 
tic as  those  of  any 
Italian  school  of  paint- 
ing, beautifully  dis- 
played and  cataloged 
for  the  joy  of  t  he  vir- 
tuoso. 

"In    1  he    meantime 
we   rail  si  ill  Watch  the 

out    of   everydav  London   life  without  even  a 


VLBERT   CHEVALIER 

wiin   made  ill*-  cosiermonger  ;i   figure  of 

iniih  ii.mi'il\  and  tragedj   for  the   patrons 

of  the  English  Music-halls. 


MENTAL    TESTS    I  <  >R    INDIANA    SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

issification  of  school  children  according  to  mental  develop- 
ment instead  of  according  to  age  lias  been  ursred  by  the  Indiana 
State  Superintendent  of  Education.  He  calls  the  presenl 
Indiana  SJ  stem  "clumsy  and  unscientific  and  unfair  to  children." 
lie  would  in-tal  menial  tests  as  a  guide  to  classification.  Bu1 
'  he   Indiana  polis    Star  demur-: 

"On  th<  fare  of  things  this  so.  ms  a  reasonable  proposition,  for, 
one  knows,  children  of  equal  age  vary  in  intelligence, 
quickness  of  perception  and  ability  to  learn  and  remember.  If 
the  mental  tests  could  be  accurate  and  fix  exactly  the  rate  and 
range  of  the  mental  powers  of  each  child,  the  grade  classification 
mighl  be  made  more  in  accordance  with  the  educational  possi- 
bilities. 'Mighl  be,'  that  is.  Has  its  value  yet  been  proved? 
Psychological  a  and   tests  <>f  mental   power  are  the  fad 

of  the  da\    a, n.  SS  Of   people.       A  MSlclil  of  such   tests  was 

ised   by   draft    boards   with   results   so   widely   varying  and   in 
certain   places  records  of  such  extensive  intellectual  inferioritj 
to  make  them  of  q  i    vahu    ami  in  instances  pre- 

posterous and  beyond  belief .  .  .  .  It  is  true  that  the  age  standard 
for  classification  lacks  in  some  respects  iii  equalization,  hut  on 
the  whole  it  functions  fairly  well.  If  the  child  who  is  mentally 
m  .-ol   ance  of  his  class  is  promot<  d  in  accordance  with  his  ability 

and  this  is  the  rule  with  Conscientious  teachers  —the  inefjte 
i-    reduced    to    a    minimum,   tho    the    final    outcome    someti.n    B 
proves  that  it  is  not  always  wise  to  push  a  l.rilliant  pupil  beyond 

the  grade  for  his  years.  Summed  up,  schools  can  he  safelv 
standardized,  bul  the  child  mind  can  not.  it  is  safe  to  believe,  l>.\ 
any  test  vet  devised." 


WOMEN'S  MEASURE  OF   \RT 

T  T  TOMEN  HAVE  LEARNED  NOTHING  in  the  scheme 

\/\/  of  national  culture  hut  "the  art  of  sitting  still  in 
T  T  more  or  Jess  becoming  attitudes."  This  is  a  charge 
brougb.1  by  Mrs.  .Mary  Austin  against  the  element  of  our  popula- 
tion to  whom,  it  is  so  often  charged,  the  national  responsibility 
for  culture  has  been  committed.  Certainly  it  is  they  who  make 
no  mosi  of  the  audiences  for  our  imported  led  urers.  Airs.  Austin 
<ii,es  somewhat  deeper  than  Air.  Towne  in  her  charges;  she  does 
no!  blame  the  lecturer  or  1he  lecture,  she  finds,  tho,  thai 
women  thus  engaged  in  listening  have  so  little  experience  of 
critical  reaction  toward  art  and  literature  that  they  are  easily 
imposed  upon.  Moreover  their  mental  attitude  of  pure  recep- 
tivity, even  when  it  i-  active,  marks  "a  failure  to  function 
creatively  as  audience  to  our  burgeoning  literature  and  art." 
All  this,  she  says  in  the  March  Bookman,  "has  to  do  with  the 
general  inexperience  of  woman  in  collective  reaction,  and  is 
aboul  as  indicative  as  the  movements  of  a  waltzing  horse  of 
what  could  normally  he  expected."  Airs.  Austin's  pen  is  tren- 
chant, and  she  bases  her  charges  on  first-hand  evidence,  fur- 
nished l\v  her  own  experience.      Thus: 

"1  have  lectured  many  limes  before  women  audiences,  on  the 
social  significance  of  literature,  and  1  ha\  <■  made  a  habit  of  setting 
down  immediately  afterward  the  significant  questions  asked,  with 
'he  result  that,  turning  them  over  just  now,  I  find  not  one  indica- 
tive of  tlie  desire,  or  the  sense  of  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
reader,  to  enter  into  the  creative  struggle.  What  they  do  seem 
to  want  is  suggestions  for  obtaining  creative  results  for  them- 
selves, or  items  bj  which  they  may  participate  effectively  in  the 
t-ill:  aboul  created  work.  Or  they  will  be  satisfied  with  mere 
entertainment. 

"Much  of  this  detachmenl  is.  I  suspect,  the  residue  of  wom- 
an's century-old  habit  of  thinking  of  hooks,  magazines,  plays, 
and  painting  as  the  sort  of  thins:  Daddy  brings  home  from  his 
hunting,  toward  w  hich 


-he  has  conceit  ed  her 

tluty    to     he    an     un- 

critical  disposition  to 

make  the  hest  of  what 
is  offered.  Thus  tin  re 
is  alwa)  s  a  tendency 
on  t  he  part  of  women 
to  measure  art   by  t  he 

ensuing     fatness     of 

their  personal  reac- 
t  ions,  rat  her  than  by 
t  he  social  significance 
of  1  he  creative  ad  :  to 
be  appreciative  of  the 
artist  as  a  man  rat  her 
than  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  tribe  of 
mankind.  It  may  he 
that   1  he  slight    touch 

of  the  exotic  attaching 

to     the    foreign    poet 

and    novelist,    which 

favors   this    feminine 

attitude    of    superior 

detachmenl  from  the 

sweat    of    achieving, 

has  something    to  do 

with  their  preferential 

hearing.      For  the  rest 

we    have    no   evidence 

that  Xantippethoughl 

any  more  highly  of  the 

"Dialogues'   than    Carol  Kennicott   thought 

1  he  drug  store." 


M  iss  VESTA   TILLEY, 

Recentlj   retired  after  a  long  and  success- 
ful  career    as   a    male   impersonator.      An 
iflol  of  the  English  '"alls." 


t  he  symposium  at 


Mrs.  Austin  tries  to  ease  up  on  the  women  by  suggesting  that 
the  whole  situation  is  "a  reflection  of  our  common  national  dis- 
position to  regard  all  ar1  as  a  performance,  some  kind  of  a  show  , 
whereas  the  artist  himself  knows  it  is  a  wax  of  life,  of  which  the 
hook  or  the  picture  i-  the  evidence  rather  than  the  object  of 
pursuit."      In    the   opening  of   her   paper    Mrs.    Austin    refers   to 
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herself  as  "a  confirmed  feminist,"  evidence  of  which  she  goes 
on  to  give: 

"It  ia  do1  likely  thai  men,  jusl  a:  men,  would  do  an;,  better. 
Bui  because  women  have  rather  definitely  assumed  the  r61e  of 
patrons  of  cull  ure,  because  they  have  made  a  staggi  r  a1  fulfilling 
it,  they  musl  come  in  for  a  certain  amount  of  question.  It  is 
women  who  have  alreads  accepted  the  responsibility  for  social 
conditions  in  which  mature  men  and  women  divide  themselves, 
for  purposes  of  cull  ure,  according  to  sex.  So  when  we  wish  to 
talk  about  organized  effort  to  produce  a  representative  culture, 
we  have  nothing  else  to  talk  aboul  bu1  the  women's  clubs."  .  .  . 

"  What  women  have  to  learn  to  be  audience  to,  is  not  t  he  boot 
after  it  is  written,  nor  the  personality  of  the  author  who  writes 
it,  but  the  process  by  which  a  really  vital  book  gets  itself  pro- 
duced out  of  our  communal  experience." 

The  photo  drama,  Mrs.  Austin  says,  "provides  us  with  one 
of  the  most  illuminating  sidelights  on  the  failure  of  women  to 
function  representatively  as  audience-  in  their  neglect  of  the 
quality  of  form  in  cultural  expression."     Thus: 

"The  criterions  of  women  are  interior.  What  was  meant, 
what  was  subjectively  felt  by  the  protagonists,  determines  for 
them  the  effectuality  of  the  action.  High  ground  for  1  his  interior 
standard  being  established  by  convention,  an  audience  of  women 
can  not  only  be  made  to  accept,  but  can  be  induced  to  applaud 
offenses  against  essential  decency.  Let  it  be  clearly  understood 
that  the  boudoir  scene  is  an  incident  in  a  proper  honeymoon,  and 
details  which  every  man  in  the.  audience  knows  were  introduced 
with  libidinous  intent,  will  'get  by'  with  the  women.  On  the 
same  general  level  this  is  true  of  books.  In  the  second  rank  of 
popular  magazines,  one  feels  certain,  we  are  saved  from  a  great 
deal  of  potential  indecency  only  by  the  circumstance  of  their  be- 
ing read  largely  by  men.'' 

Mrs.  Austin  and  her  women  readers  must  be  convinced  thai 
there  is  some  chivalry  left  in  men.  for  we  do  nol  find  them  adding 
fuel  to  her  fire  of  criticism.  On  the  other  hand,  as  in  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle: 

"We  take  it  that  Mrs.  Austin  does  not  wish  to  make  her  sex 
more  expert  in  detecting  the  salacious,  but  there  may  be  some- 
tiring  in  her  appeal  to  women's  organizations,  which  include  more 
and  more  of  the  sex  every  year,  to  exercise  a  more  conscious  and 
thoughtful  attitude  toward  the  arts,  in  order  that  they  may  stim- 
ulate the  growth  of  the  good  and  may  discourage  the  trivial  and 
the  commonplace  by  their  marked  disapproval.  As  individuals, 
women  already  exert  this  influence,  their  individual  comments 
on  books,  pictures,  plays  or  music  being  quite  as  keen  and  stimu- 
lating in  private  discussions  as  those  of  men.  That  they  do  not 
act  in  the  same  way  as  audiences  is  the  result  of  custom.  The  first 
and  great  commandment  for  the  Nineteenth  Century  woman  was, 
'Thou  shalt  not  be  conspicuous,'  and  the  women  who  are  now 
learning  to  vote  have  not  been  wholly  emancipated  from  that 
law.  They  are  learning,  however,  and  Mrs.  Austin's  appeal  may 
awaken  some  of  them  to  their  responsibilities  in  this  matter. 
Once  convince  a  woman  that  she  has  a  responsibility,  and  she  will 
do  or  die  for  it." 

But-  this  is  nothing  to  the  length  the  Baltimore  American  goes 
in  its  contention  thai  '"women  are  sometimes  unduly  severe  on 
their  own  sex": 

"From  the  pureh  practical  point  of  view  the  question  arises. 
what  would  become  of  audiences  but  for  women,  so  far  as  num- 
bers are  concerned?  From  the  days  when  St.  Paul  remarked  that 
the  early  Christian  congregations  largely  consisted  of  "devout 
women,  not  a  few,'  mixed  audiences  have  habitually  numbered 
more  women  than  men.  Lecturers  on  art.  literature  and  educa- 
tion have  to  depend  very  largely  on  women  for  their  support. 
it  may  be  that  their  attendance  is  often  a  somewhat  uncritical 
affair,  but  any  one  who  has  ever  seen  how  shallow  tubthumpers 
can  work  on  the  feelings  of  exclusively  male  audiences,  including 
numbers  of  that  quantity  known  as  "the  hard-headed  business 
man,'  must  conclude  that  women  have  no  monopoly  of  easy 
enthusiasm.  The  trouble  rather  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  s  \ 
temperament  or  menial  attitude,  or  of  the  relative  inexp<  rience 
of  women  as  compared  with  men  as  that  so  much  of  the  current 
education  quite  fails  to  teach  young  people  how  to  think  or  to 
discriminate  with  regard  to  what  thej  hear  or  read.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  critical  capacity,  Mrs.  Poyser's  retort  mighl  be  aptly 
quoted:  "The  women  are  foolish.  The  Almighty  made  th<  m  to 
match  the  men.'" 


CULTURAL   RISE   OF  RUSSIAN  PROVINCES 

Ri  SSIAM    LITERATURE,   on    the   whole,    has    sum 
atly  from  the  revolution.     Mos1   of  Russia's  writers 
.  and    publicists    could    nol    become    reconciled    to    the 
Bolshevist   rule  and  have  either  lied  the  country  or  refused  to 
write  even  while  remaining  in  their  native  [and.     The  publish- 
ing business  in  the  capitals,  taken  over  by  the  Soviel  Govern- 
ment, experienced  the  earn*   difficulties  a-  other  industrii   .  and 
those    Russian   literati   who   were   loyal    to   the  new  regime,  or 
politically  indifferenl  dispersed  throughout  the  country  in  qu 
of  bread.     This  circum  tance,  according  to   Mr.    D.   Vygodski 
in  the   Novy   Mir   (Berlin  .    has   been   a   distind    advantagi    to 
Russia,   because  it    stimulated  literary  growth   there  wire 
former  years  was  barren  -oil.     Mi-.  Vygodski  wrife 

"Since  imemorial    Russian    literature   existed    in    the 

capitals.     Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  always  produced  books 
the  entire  country.     Warsaw  and  Cheliabinsk,   Archangel  and 

Astrakhan-  all   parts  of   Russia     felt    their  cultural  •  ace 

upon  the  center,  Looked  for  books  from  the  capital.-.     If  KietV 
or  Odessa  published  something,  they  tl  es  consumed  their 

product  almost  entireb  ;  it  was  nol  considered  -i  pari  of  the 
country's  literature.  A  poel  ho  published  a  book  in  Moscow 
was  a  Russian  poet,  a  poet  in  w  neri  I  whether  good  or  bad;  but 
a  poet  who  had  his  book  published  in  Kieff,  even  if  he  was  a  gen- 
ius, was  stamped  for  life  as  a  'Kieff  poet,'  which  limited  ami 
minimized  hi-  significance  forever.  Only  the  producl  which  bore 
the  trade-mark '  Made  in  Moscow,'  'MadeinSt.  Petersburg' 
accepted  as  generally  interesting  and  significant. 

"That,  of  course,  had  a  certain  reason.  Tin  re  h  no  doubt 
that  the  best  was  drawn  to  Moscow  or  Si.  Petersburg.  Indeed. 
a  poet,  a  painter,  a  musician  remained  in  Tver  or  Kirsani 
only  until  he  became  conscious  of  his  powers,  until  he  felt  a 
desire  for  great  accomplishments.  That  could  be  done  only  in 
the  capital,  only  then!  were  magazines,  and  newspapers,  and 
exhibitions  and  le  :1  ure  halls.  Thus  all  thai  rose  somewhal  above 
provincial  Russia  flocked  to  the  capitals. 

""But  now  one  can  say  with  absolute  certainty  that  all  that  is 
a  matter  of  the  past.  First  the  war,  then  the  revolution,  then 
a  number  of  disturbances  and  events  now  severed,  now  reunited, 
individual  parts  of  the  country;  there  hardly  is  a  single  province 
which  escaped  the  necessity  of  leading  an  independent  life  at  one 
time  or  another,  compelled  to  create  not  only  the  economic  basis 
of  its  existence,  but  also  meet  its  cultural  requirements.  There 
were  other  causes  which  led  to  the  same  results.  <>ne  of  them  is 
the  lack  of  regulai  connection  with  the  center.  Also  the  prov- 
inces realized  the  possibilities  of  the  situation." 

The  consequence  was  that   the  old  reverence  for  the  center 

ceased,  and  each  city  began  to  think  not  only  how  to  provide  it- 
self with  fuel  and  potatoes,  but  also  with  text-books  for  the  school, 
propaganda  pamphlets  and  with  books  in  general.  The  resulis 
were  soon  felt,  and  they  were  mosi  positive.  There  hard! 
a  town,  not  to  speak  of  the  provincial  capitals,  which  has  not 
published  several  books  during  the  last  couple  of  years.  Of 
course,  there  is  much  trash  among  those  books,  and  sonu  of 
tin  m  saw  the  light  of  day  for  the  only  reason  that  the  town  which 
published  them  has  never  seen  anything  better.  Rut  the  im- 
portant part  of  it  is  that  all  that  contributed  to  ;  lie  general 
awakening  and  the  utilization  of  forces  that  lay  dormant  in 
•ure  places.      Fur! b 

■"It   i-  essential  to  note  the  provinces  have  been  not   only 
publishing  books  for  the  local  market,  but  undertaking  larger, 
more  ambitious  tasks.     Some  cities,  it  is  true,  limit  their  literary 
output  to  collection-  of  poems  or  short  stories,  which  do  no' 
beyond  t  lit'  boundary  of  t  he  respective  locality:  bur  in  Samara,  for 
instance.  Professor  Liverovskaya  is  publishing  a  translation  of 
Dante's  works;  Kazan  wants  to  acquaint  the  Russian  read<  r  with 
modern  Tartar  poetry  and  publishes  a  -cries  of  books  by  Abdullah 
Tukaeff  in  Russian   translation:  it  also  publishes  the  work- 
Verharen;  in  ( lomel  they  are  bringing  out  an  edition  of  Barbous 
Odessa  publishes  a    Treatise  on   Russian  Wise":  in  Poltava  the 
magazine  Radouga  (Rainbow)  is  issued,  to  which  a   number 
metropolitan  writers  contribute.  .  .  . 

"Thus  it   comes  about    'hat    the  provincial  '■■ 
compete  with  the  capitals,  and  peopli  to  pay  m  ich  atten- 

tion to  the  name  of  th  -." 


HOW  WE  BURN  OUR  CHURCHES 


yr  TE  BURNED  SIX  MILLION  DOLLARS'  worth  of 
\/\/  churches  in  the  United  States  in  the  two  years  1919 
▼  ▼  and  1920.  If  some  one  else  had  burned  them — an 
enemy  with  incendiary  shells,  for  instance — we  should  doubtless 
be  heard  from.  "Sacrilege"  would  be  the  very  mildest  term 
that  we  should  use.  But  since  we  burned  them  ourselves  and 
thev  were  our  own  churches,   of  course,  it  is  all  right.     If  it 


A   TOTAL  LOSS  THAT  PROPEB  PRECAUTION  MIGHT  HAVE  PREVENTED. 

In  two  years  there  was  an  average  of  Ave  church  fires  a  day.  costing  over  so, 000,000 


were  not  for  such  disturbing  publications  as  Safeguarding 'America 
Against  Fire  (New  York),  from  which  we  quote  the  following 
statistic-,  we  should  hear  little  about  it,  in  the  aggregate,  and 
care  less.  The  exact  loss  recorded  by  the  National  Hoard  of 
Fire  Underwriters,  which  includes  chapels  also,  was  $6,  183,338. 
There  were  3,500  fires  involved,  which  indicates  that  on  the 
average  there  are  approximately  five  church  fires  a  day  through- 
out the  entire  year.  There  were  122  more  in  1920  than  in  1919. 
Against  these  losses  was  insurance  of  $3,847,491,  or  62  per  cent, 
of  the  whole,  which  means  insufficient  protection,  with  a 
big  deficit  to  be  made  up.  What  caused  these  fires'.'  We 
read : 

"The  chief  fire  hazard  of  churches  lies  in  the  heating  plant, 
since  the  largest  damage,  $948,590,  was  due  to  stoves,  furnaces, 
boilers  and  their  pipes.  Lightning  came  second  with  $609,639 
for  the  two  years,  and  electricity  third,  with  $463,317.  The 
fourth  largest  amount,  $303,443,  was  listed  under  defective 
chimneys  and  flues. 

"Losses  from  exposure,  which  means  those  from  communi- 
cated fires,  aggregated  $342,564,  but  this  is  an  effect  and  not 
a  cause  of  fire.  Thai  the  exposure  total  was  not  heavier  was 
doubtless  due,  in  a  large  part,  to  the  fact  that  most  churches 
have  more  or  less  spacious  grounds  about  them  or  are  situated 


on  corner  plots  so  that  they  are  protected   to  an  extent   from 
ignition  by  adjoining  fires. 

"Sparks  on  roofs  caused  losses  amounting  to  $227,247,  the 
fifth  heaviest  on  the  list,  indicating  the  prevalence  of  wooden- 
shingle  roofs  on  church  property. 

"The  matches-smoking  hazard  was  responsible  for  the  sixth 
largest  total  during  the  two  years,  or  $174,032,  and  open  lights 
stood  seventh  on  the  list  with  $135,786.  Doubtless  most  of 
the  open  lights  were  candles  used  for  religious  purposes;  they 

frequently  cause  fires.  A  few 
weeks  ago.  however,  aPhiladelphia 
church  was  damaged  to  the  extent 
of  $75,000  by  a  fire  believed  to 
have  been  due  to  a  candle  used 
for  illumination  while  the  organ 
was  being  repaired.  This  prop- 
erty, of  which  only  the  walls 
remain  standing,  was  insured  for 
but  $22,000,  according  to  the 
report. 

"In  the  incendiarism  column 
the  tabulation  shows  losses 
amounting  to  $64,732.  It  is  well 
Known  among  insurance  men  that 
factional  quarrels  in  churches 
have  often  led  to  the  use  of  the 
torch  by  the  disgruntled  members 
of  the  congregation.  Not  long 
ago  a  colored  church  in  the  South 
was  burned  because  certain  black 
sheep  in  the  flock  did  not  approve 
of  the  new  pastor,  and  last  year  a 
$50,000  loss  occurred  in  a  fire  in- 
volving a  Croatian  church  near 
Pittsburgh,  the  congregation  of 
which  had  been  torn  by  a  fac- 
tional feud.  At  various  times 
during  its  career  it  had  been 
deemed  necessary  to  place  a  guard 
in  the  church  to  protect  it  againsl 
just  such  a  fate  as  eventually  be- 
fell it.  In  a  case  at  Cumberland, 
Maryland,  a  new  church,  that  had 
drawn  its  members  from  the  con- 
gregations of  the  older  places  of 
worship,  was  mysteriously  set  on 
fire. 
"Thi'  smallest  loss  amounted  to  $1,912  and  was  that  attrib- 
uted to  ignition  of  hot  grease,  oil,  tar,  wax,  asphalt,  etc." 

So  much  for  causes.  What  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  pre- 
vention? Since  the  healing  plant  is  (he  most  serious  fire  hazard 
it  should  obviously  be  safeguarded  in  every  way  possible,  says 
the  writer.  Furnaces  should  be  enclosed  in  masonry,  either 
separate  from  I  he  church  or  shut  off  by  standard  fire-walls. 
The  furnace  should  never  be  overheated  and  all  pipes  should 
be  protected.  If  any  furnace  or  stove-pipes  pass  close  to  wooden 
construction,  the  latter  should  be  covered  with  asbestos  board 
or  a  metal  shield  having  an  air  space  behind  it.      He  goes  on: 

''It  is  believed  that  most  church  fires  occur  while  they  are 
unoccupied,  so  that  great  care  should  always  be  taken  by  the 
furnace  attendant  to  see  that  the  heating  plant  is  in  a  safe  con- 
dition when  he  leaves  the  premises. 

"Except  during  Lent  most  churches  are  unoccupied  throughout 
the  week  and  become  thoroughly  chilled.  Consequently,  the 
janitor  starts  in  Saturday  evening  to  warm  up  the  premises  so 
that  they  will  be  habitable  on  Sunday,  and  in  doing  so  is-likel\ 
to  crowd  on  the  draft. 

"From  the  fact  that  lightning  caused  the  second  largest  total 
of  losses,    the  need   for   proper  rodding  of  churches  is  evident. 

"Where   churches  of  an   earlier  day    install   electricity,    the 
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wiring  is  frequently  done  in  an  improper  manner  and  the  system 
generally  set  up  without  sufficient  regard  for  safety.  The  out- 
come is  shown  by  the  amount  of  destruction  due  to  electricity. 
The  remedy  is  to  observe  carefully  the  National  Electrical  Code. 

"Tin-  hazard  of  defective  chimneys  and  flues  is  one  that  is 
strictly  preventable  and  readily  corrected.  Chimneys  should 
always  be  built  from  the  ground  up  with  the  walls  never  less 
than  \\Y\  inches  thick  and  the  flue  properly  lined  with  fire  clay. 

"The  way  to  prevent  damage  from  sparks  on  roofs  is  to 
adopt  composition  shingles,  metal  or  other  non-combustible 
roofing  material. 

"The  matches-smoking  hazard  is  obviously  preventable  and 
losses  under  this  cause  could  be  avoided  by  the  enforcement 
of  a.  'no  smoking' rule  about  church  property,  and  the  use  of 
matches  should  he  done  away  with  as  much  as  possible. 

•'Since  the  burning  of  candles  is  a  necessary  part  of  religious 
observances  in  churches  of  many  denominations,  the  hazard  is 
one  that  cannot  be  entirely  eliminated,  but  it  may  be  rendered 
harmless   if  carried  on  with    proper  care. 

"In  churches  where  gas' is  used  for  illumination,  brackets 
should  be  of  the  rigid  type  and  the  flames  protected  by  globes. 

"Frequent  inspections  are  desirable  to  see  that  the  cellar, 
furnace  room,  mop  closets,  spaces  in  attics  and  under  stairs 
an1  kept  clean  and  free  from  accumulations  of  old  books,  broken 
wooden  pews,  benches  and  other  discarded  materials. 

"Chemical  extinguishers  and  buckets  of  water  should  be 
located  at  convenient  points  for  use  in  case  of  need.  The 
vestry  and  organ  loft  in  particular  should  be  so  equipped. 

"Some  churches  nowadays  are  installing  sprinkler  systems 
which,  if  properly  maintained,  afford  protection  at  all  limes. 
Modern  systems  have  reached  a  point  where  sprinkler  heads 
are  no  longer  unsightly  objects  marring  a  decorative  interior, 
but  may  be  artfully  disguised  by  ornamentation." 


STUDENTS  IN  ARMS  AGAINST  JAZZ 

JAZZY  TENDENCIES  among  Chicago's  high  school  pupils 
are  to  be  supprest  by  the  pupils  themselves,  their  leaders 
having  decided  on  this  course  after  an  alarming  state  of 
affairs  had  been  brought  to  their  attention.  Other  methods 
having  failed,  we  are  told,  an  appeal  to  parents  to  save  the  high 
school  girls  and  boys  from  the  effects  of  jazz  music,  "shimmy" 
dances,  "lovers'  lane"  automobile  rides  and  immodest  dress 
was  circulated  by  Superintendent  of  Schools  Peter  A.  Morten- 
son.  A  "troublesome  three  per  cent."  is  held  responsible  for 
what  is  described  as  a  serious  situation,  and  the  ninety-seven 
per  cent,  comprising  the  better  element  is  said  to  be  determined 
to  enforce  a  stricter  standard  of  morals  among  the  offending 
few.  For  two  years,  Ave  are  told  in  the  ( 'hicago  Journal,  princi- 
pals and  teachers  have  been  studying  the  complaints  that  the 
present-day  school  boy  and  girl  are  deteriorating  morally.  All 
sorts  of  expedients — school  dances,  community  centers,  and 
socials — have  been  tried  in  an  effort  to  check  the  students'  "in- 
creasing tendency  to  worldliness,"  and  finally  it  was  decided 
thai  the  cause;  of  most  of  the  trouble  lies  within  the  home  and 
that  it  is  there  that  initial  reform  must  be  started.  Recently 
several  scandals  are  said  to  have  been  disclosed,  and  it  was  dis- 
covered, according  to  the  Journal,  that  there  were  organized 
systems  promoting  immorality  among  high  school  students.  In 
his  appeal,  which  is  endorsed  by  the  high  school  principals  and 
deans,  Superintendent  Mortenson  holds  that  "the  greatest 
force  for  good  in  the  school  is  the  sentiment  and  public  opinion 
of  the  main  student  body,"  and  the  students,  with  their  parents, 
are  urged  to  cooperate  with  the  school  board  in  setting  stand- 
ards and  in  restraining  the  less  responsible.  In  defining  the 
causes  which  have  been  productive  of  so  much  trouble  and 
scandal,  the  statement,  as  it-  is  quoted  in  the  Journal,  sets  forth: 

"We  believe  the  modern  method  of  dancing  has  done  much 
to  break  down  respect  for  womanhood. 

"We  feel  that  no  effort  on  our  part  can  counteract  this  evil 
unless  the  parents  realize  the  danger  and  help  us  maintain  the 
standards. 

"We  believe  that  jazz  music  has  done  much  to  corrupt  danc- 
ing and   to  make  it    Impossible  for  young  people   to  learn   the 


more  refined  forms  of  dancing,  at  the  same  time  vitiating  their 
taste  for  good  music.  .  .  . 

"We  believe  that  the  unrestricted  use  of  tin;  automobile  is 
another  demoralizing  influence,  and  thai  parents  who  allow 
boys  in  their  teens  to  take  high  school  girls  joy  riding  are  doing 
much  to  break  down  the  moral  standards  of  the  community 

"We  believe  that  in  accordance  with  the  State  law.  pupile 
should  refrain  from  smoking. 

"Extremes  in  dress  are  deplorable.  We  believe  thai  mothers 
should  know  that  modesty  and  simplicity  in  high  school  girls' 
costumes  are  most,  helpful  and  uplifting  to  the  school  ideals. 

"  We  believe  that  young  people  of  high  school  age  should  keep 
early  hours  and  devote  five  evenings  of  the  week  to  their  high 
school  st  udies. 

"We  believe  that  parents  should  be  invited  to  -hare  in  the 
patronage  and  chaperonage  of  all  school  functions. 

"In  as  much  as  our  greatest  concern  is  to  preserve  the  whole- 
some elements  in  the  characters  of  our  young  people,  and  to 
insure  a  development  into  a  strong  manhood  and  womanhood, 
with  a  will  to  combat  evil,  the  superintendent  feels  that  he  has  a 
right  to  the  active  support  of  the  parent-  in  these  matters  of 
standards  and  ideals." 

But  the  students  didn't  wait  for  their  parents  to  act.  They 
began  at  once,  we  are  told,  a  concerted  movement  looking  to 
reform.  "The  students  can  enforce  the  rules  of  the  schools 
and  the  proper  standards  of  conduct  belter  than  any  one  else," 
said  Fred  Bennett,  a  student  leader,  as  he  is  quoted  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News.  "If  a  boy's  father,  or  the  principal,  or  a 
teacher  tells  him  to  quit  smoking  he  gets  sore,  but  if  a  student 
whom  he  respects  tells  him  to  quit  lie  thinks  it  over  pretty  seri- 
ously and  probably  quits."  The  same  psychology  is  observable 
in  girls,  according  to  this  young  philosopher:  "If  a  girl's  mother 
tells  her  that  her  skirt's  too  short  she  laughs  and  says  every- 
body wears  them  that  way — if  the  principal  tells  her  her  skirt, 
is  too  short  she  gets  mad,  but  if  I  tell  her — well,  she  thinks  that 
over.  In  our  school  there  are  only  about  three  per  cent,  of  the 
students  who  cause  difficulty,  but  they  get  written  up  in  the 
papers  and  give  the  school  a  bad  name."  The  work  of  moral 
reconstruction  will  not  be  left  to  the  students  without  assistance. 
Recognizing  that  mere  prohibition  only  creates  a  desire  for  the 
thing  prohibited,  the  superintendent  has  decided  in  forbidding 
jazz  to  encourage  the  taste  for  good  music  by  having  daily  musi- 
cal programs  given  by  orchestras,  glee  clubs,  bands  and  soloist  s 
in  the  school  assembly  halls.  Expressly  noting,  as  did  Superin- 
tendent Mortenson,  that  ninety-seven  per  cent,  of  the  high 
school  pupils  are  "normal,  sensible  young  people,"  and  insisting 
that  the  harm  caused  by  the  offending  three  per  cent,  should 
not  bring  general  reproach  on  the  whole  student  body,  the 
Daily  News  says  editorially: 

"Youth  is  impressionable  and  the  bad  example  of  even  a 
small  element  is  likely  to  have  undesirable  effects.  'We  are 
living  at  a  pretty  fast  clip,'  said  a  noted  educator  the  other  day. 
To  none  is  fast  living  more  injurious  physically  and  morally 
than  to  the  young.  Rational  recreation  is  essential,  but  it  is 
notorious  that  the  line  of  moderation,  propriety  and  decency  is 
too  often  overstep!  at  dancing  and  other  parties,  and  that 
some  parents  tolerate  or  acquiesce  in  forms  of  amusement  and 
modes  of  dress  that  offend  good  taste  or  right  conduct. 

"Educators  can  do  something  to  correct  or  prevent  exo 
but  parents  can  do  much  more.  The  home  may  undo  or  nullify 
the  work  of  the  school  in  regard  to  behavior,  speech  and  manners. 
Parental  responsibility  can  not  be  shifted  and  ought  not  to  be 
evaded.  Many  of  the  parents  who  lament  loss  of  authority 
over  their  children  have  never  really  tried  to  exercise  it  with 
anything  like  method,  firmness  or  reasonable  consistency." 

"Sororities  and  fraternities,  the  dance,  youthful  liberties 
with  the  automobile,  and  certain  types  of  trames  and  enter- 
tainments -while  the  conditions  complained  of  under  t! 
headings  are  pale  as  compared  to  the  revelations  of  Hollywood." 
remarks  The  Christian  Century,  "they  ought  to  be  shocking 
enough  to  the  respectable  father-  and  mothers  of  immature 
youth.  To  subject  adolescent  character  to  the  moral  o 
strain  of  such  unhedged  and  unchaperoned  customs  is  com- 
munity purblindness." 
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ENDING  A  FEUD  WITHOUT  A  RIFLE 

WHEN  FEUDISTS  FORGIVE  AXD  FORGET  at  the 
behest  of  a  Christian  judge.  Christianity  on  the  bench 
becomes  an  invaluable  assel  to  law,  we  are  told,  and 
this  is  just  what  happened  recently  down  in  the  Blue  Grass 
state,  where  Judge  Hiram  Johnson,  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Dis- 
trict, mastered  an  ugly  situation  and  persuaded  the  heads  of  two 
feudal  bands  to  shake  hands  and  let  bygones  be  bygones.  It  is 
a  story,  we  are  told  in  the  Western  Recorder  (Baptist),  of  how 
seventy-five  feudists  were  recently  led  to  east  hatred  from  then- 
hearts  and  make  peace  in  the  Manchester  courtroom  where 
Judge  Johnson  held  court.  The  feud  had  been  of  long  standing. 
Within  the  last  year  and  a  half,  it  is  said,  half  a  dozen  persons 
had  been  killed,  fifteen  wounded,  women  and  children  fired  upon, 
and  fifty  houses  riddled  with  bullets.  But.  says  a  newspaper 
report  of  the  case  sent  to  the  Recorder,  'unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  Kentucky  feuds  was  the  scene  staged  in  the  courtroom 
to-day.  Grim,  gnarled  mountaineers,  who  a  week  ago  itched  for 
a  chance  to  slay  each  other:  vindictive,  lawless  men.  whose  chief 
aim  in  life  was  revenge,  to-day  shook  hands  and  called  the  whole 
thing  off.  The  Philpots  and  the  Martins  talked  like  good  neigh- 
bors with  the  Bowling-  and  Benges,  where  before  the  rifle  would 
have  spoken."  This  remarkable  climax  is  attributed  by  the 
Recorder  to  "the  reverence,  Avise  words  and  courage  of  a  God- 
fearing judge,"  who  "knows  his  Bible  and  is  backed  by  a  life 
over  which  the  authority  of  God  has  been  regnant.  He  faced  in 
Ids  courtroom  a  fearless  people  who  live  near  to  nature  and  who 
have  always  been  ready  to  recognize  the  right  of  God  to  speak 
with  authority  to  men.'*  The  case  had  proceeded  for  four  days, 
we  are  told  in  this  Kentucky  religious  weekly: 

"State  troops,  senl  to  proteel  the  mountaineers  from  each 
other  and  the  courl  from  all  of  them  were  on  duty.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  fourth  day  the  . bulge  placed  forty-six  feudists 
under  peace  bonds  and  thirty  more  were  released  without 
bonds. 

"Then  the  Judge  delivered  a  lecture,  looking  first  to  the  right. 
where  sat  one  clan  of  the  feudists,  and  then  to  the  left,  where 
were  grouped  their  bitter  antagonists  of  generation-. 

"  Aren't  vim  ashamed  of  yourselves?'  said  the  Judge.  'Haven't 
you  been  acting  like  children  instead  of  men.  destroying  your 
nun  happiness  and  that  of  your  wives  and  children  and  mothers'.' 
And  why?    All  over  a  trifle  like  a  stolen  shotgun. 

'"You've  got  to  stop  it.  If  you  feel  you  are  injured  or  mis- 
treated, come  to  the  court  and  your  grievance  will  be  heard. 
You'll  get  justice  here.    Y'our  kind  of  justice  won't  work. 

'"Are  you  going  to  let  your  children  go  back  to  school':1  Are 
you  going  to  make  it  possible  for  your  wives  to  go  on  the  roads? 
Are  you  going  to  make  it  safe  for  a  man  to  work  in  his  field? 

"  "bet  me  advise  you  to  act  1  j k ( •  men.  shake  bands  and  become 
friendly  neighbors  again.' 

"Nobody  expected  the  Judge's  advice  to  be  followed.  But 
the  tense  silence  was  succeeded  by  a  shuffling  of  feet.  A  few  of 
the  older  feudists,  with  flowing  gray  beards,  arose  from  their 
seats.  The  'dead  line'  between  the  rival  camps  was  crossed. 
Before  the  spectators  could  realize  what  had  happened,  the  rival 
feudists  were  gripping  each  other  by  the  hand  and  calling  each 
other   ly    their  first   names." 

The  outcome  of  this  remarkable  trial,  says  the  Recorder,  "is 
fundamentally  a  tribute  to  a  God-fearing  judge  and  to  the  latent 
nobility  in  the  soul  of  the  Southern  Highlander."  It  suggests 
also  "thai  what  society  deeply  needs  for  the  settlement  of  its 
troubles  is  the  leadership  of  real  men.  who  fear  God  and  sym- 
pathize with  their  fellow-,  bill  who  have  not  fear  of  men  in  their 
hearts.  " 

-  iciety  al  long  distance  can  romance  about  feudists.  Penny- 
liner  writers  can  -pin  the  story  into  a  web  across  the  imagination 
of  aii  entire  nation.  But  one  capable  and  unselfish  man.  wit  It  a 
fearless  heart  and  an  understanding  mind,  who  lives  among  the 
feudist-  and  is  willing  to  bear  something  of  their  burdens  with 
them,  can  accomplish  for  the  people  a  hundred  times  as  much  as 
the  Ion:  ce  acclaim  and  irresponsible  moralizing  of  a  whole 

on." 


SCOTLAND  ABLAZE  WITH  REVIVAL  FIRES 

CALLING  THE  "BIG  SKIPPER"  to  guide  them.  Scotch 
fisher-folk  on  the  east  coast  are  experiencing  a  revival 
which,  according  to  press  reports,  bids  fair  to  set  the 
whole  of  Scotland  ablaze.  The  revival  is  said  to  have  had  its 
origin  with  Jock  Troup,  an  uneducated  cooper,  who.  while  on 
board  a  drifter  one  day.  said  that  he  heard  a  sound  as  of  "showers 
of  blessing."  Then  and  there,  we  arc1  told,  the  crew  knelt,  and. 
catching  the  conviction  and  assurance  of  the  cooper,  carried  the 
contagion  abroad  when  they  landed.  Already  the  number  of 
converts  has  been  estimated  as  high  as  20,000,  and  Davis  Ed- 
wards writes  to  the  Springfield  Republican  from  Fraserburgh. 
Scotland,  that  "the  measure  of  excitement  may  be  gaged  by 
statements  that  several  people  already  have  died  in  consequence 
of  the  emotional  strain,  and  that  others,  to  considerable  num- 
bers, have  been  driven  mad  and  now  are  in  the  great  asylum  at 
Aberdeen."  The  newspapers  of  Great  Britain  seem  to  have 
been  anxious  to  avoid  descriptions  of  the  religious  upheaval, 
says  this  correspondent'  and  he  reports  the  medical  profession 
to  be  up  in  arms  against  it.  Coming  during  the  herring  season, 
the  revival  spread  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  the  end.  we  are 
told,  every  church  was  full  to  overflowing.  All  denominations 
united,  and  are  trying  to  turn  the  revival  into  channels  which 
will,  they  hope,  lead  to  permanently  good  results.  The  Rev.  J. 
Criehton-Jack  writes  to  The  Presbyterian  of  the  South  that  the 
movement  is  spreading  to  Dundee.  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh, 
and  he  tells  us  further: 

"Deputations  are  being  sent  lo  the  revival  districts  from  all 
over  the  country  with  the  object  of  catching  the  spirit  of  the 
revival,  and  taking  it  back  to  the  great  industrial  centers. 
From  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Glasgow  and  Edinbtu-gh  quite  a  host 
of  ministers  and  mission  workers  have  journeyed  north  in  a 
search  for  inspiration,  and  in  most  cases  have  found  it.  The 
attitude  of  the  United  Free  Church  is  definitely  and  absolutely 
on  the  side  of  the  revival,  and  that  great  Church  has  officially 
decided  to  send  three  of  its  ablest  men  to  Fraserburgh  to  glean 
information,  particularly  in  regard  to: 

"(1)  How  the  church  can  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  new 
converts;  and 

"(2)  The  outlining  of  a  possible  scheme  whereby  the  passion 
of  the  new  emotion  may  be  directed  into  the  channels  which  will 
be  of  the  greatest,  advantage  to  the  Church." 

The  movement  is  a  "purely  spontaneous  impulse,  without 
any  committee  or  organization,"  says  The  Reformed  Church 
Messenger,  the  most  active  spirits  being  fisher  folk,  many  of 
them  quite  young.  Jock  Troup  is  described  as  a  man  of  "little 
education,"  but  one  having  "much  knowledge  of  the  Bible." 
lie  is  "physically  strong,  thick-set,  with  a  sunny  face  and  a 
powerful  voice,  and  is  tremendously  in  earnest  and  unquestion- 
ably sincere."     According  to  the  Messenger, 

"Anot  Iter  leader  of  the  revival  is  Pastor  Fred  Clark,  who  went 
to  France  for  the  Y".  M.  ('.  A.  in  the  early  part  of  the  war  in 
an  honorary  capacity.  Commissioner  Kitching,  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  reports  that  'within  a  few  days  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  revival  the  northeast  coast  was  ablaze  with  the  new  move- 
ment. Drunkards,  gamblers,  hard  cases,  mostly  young  and 
reckless  men.  were  swept  in.  and  they  speedily  took  to  the  plat- 
form and  street-corner  preaching.  Meetings  go  on  every  day 
and  far  into  the  night,  and  the  songs  of  the  revival  may  be  heard 
now  through  the  darkened  streets  in  place  of  the  syncopated 
melodies  which  were  usual  a  few  weeks  ago.'  At  one  open-air 
meeting  between  thirty  and  forty  young  people  knelt  down  in 
the  mini  to  pray.  In  their  impassioned  speech  these  converted 
fishermen  drop  into  nautical  phraseology.  They  refer  to  the 
Almighty  as  the  Big  Skipper,  they  warn  the  hesitant  not  to 
drift  over  the  headline,  and  urge  them  to  seize  the  life-line  and 
come  into  t  he  life-boat.  Booksellers  are  doing  an  unprecedented 
trade  in  Bibles  and  hymn  books.  One  very  practical  result  is 
thai  shopkeepers  have  reduced  their  prices.  The  Scottish 
movemenl  is  mainly  associated  with  the  Salvation  Army,  but 
many  minister-  are  taking  part.  As  is  usual  at  such  times 
some  cases  of  disturbance  of  mental  balance  are  reported." 
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MADE    BY  THE  MAKERS    OF  CAMPBELLS    SOUPS 


*,TH  TOMATO  SAUcE 


>h  Campbeli  Compan 

I.J      (.S-A 


y\A 


Nothing  to  do  but  eat  them! 

Welcome  words  to  the  housewife.  No  wonder 
thousands  of  women  keep  a  regular  supply  of 
Campbell's  Beans  on  hand — already  cooked  and 
ready  to  serve  at  an  instant's  notice  for  dinner 
or  luncheon.  They're  so  good  and  rich  and 
tasty  that  you  don't  tire  of  them.  Slow-cooked 
by  Campbell's  special  method,  they  agree  with 
everybody. 

12  cents  a  can 

Except  in  Rocky  Mountain  States  and  in  Canada 


BEANS 


OJi  VJ-J  Z  n  5 i>A,NJ  O-  V/J-J  J-J^z;  L A£i  z  L 


LIGHTING  THE  MISSISSIPPI 


IIGHTS  ON  A  STREET  are  supposed  to  be  powerful 
enough  to  show  the  pavement  and  the  houses;  on  a  river, 
_-i  it  is  sufficient  that  they  be  strong  enough  to  be  visible 
themselves  at  a  considerable  distance.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
streets  stay  still,  while  some  rivers,  notably  the  big  ones  of  the 
Middle  West,  move  around,  making  it  necessary  to  shift  the 
lights  continually  to  keep  pace  Avith  their  fidgety  migrations. 
Sven  Hedin  tells  of  an  Asian 
river,  the  Tarim,  that  occa- 
sionally shifts  bodily  sideways 
a  distance  of  twenty  miles  or 
so.  We  can  hardly  beat  this, 
but  a  well-known  architect  has 
a  bungalow  on  the  Missouri 
from  which  he  used,  not  many 
years  ago,  to  be  able  to  throw 
a  stone  into  forty  feet  of  water. 
Xow,  the  stone  would  fall  into 
a  willow  jungle,  and  the  river 
channel  is  almost  out  of  sight. 
Lewis  R.  Freeman,  writing  in 
Popular  Mechanics  Chicago, 
March),  reminds  us  that  -Mark- 
Twain,  in  his  "Life  on  the 
Mississippi,"  devotes  pages  to 
a  list  of  things  that  the  pilot 
of  the  old  clays  had  to  remem- 
ber in  the  1,200-mile  run  be- 
tween St.  Louis  and  New 
Orleans.  So  slight  were  '  the 
shades  of  differentiation  be- 
tween danger  or  safety,  thai 
one  is  surprized,  not  to  learn 
that  the  loAver  Mississippi  is 
paved     with     a     half     do/en 

wrecks  to  the  mile,  but  that    it    was  over  possible   to  carry   on 
navigation  at  all.     Mr.  Freeman  continues: 

"  The  almost  prohibitive  difficulties  in  the  way  of  lighting  and 
marking  a  chatmel  that  was  lure  to-day  and  there  to-morrow, 
made  progress  slow  in  the  matter  of  safeguarding  navigation 
on  the  loner  Mississippi,  and  no  comprehensive  system  was 
worked  out  and  put  into  operation  until  a  number  of  years  after 
the  ens!  of  traffic  was  past.  Then,  over  a  long  interval  during 
which  river  trade  dwindled  year  by  year,  the  lights  were  main- 
tained with  the  characteristic  thoroughness  of  the  U.  S.  light- 
house Service.  Channels  thai  scarcely  were  churned  once  a 
month  by  a  dilapidated  stern-wheeler  were  kept  dredged, 
sounded,  and  marked,  altho  the  cost  of  the  service  must 
have  been  far  and  away  in  excess  of  the  benefits  accruing  from 
it.  But  now.  with  the  establishment  of  Federal  barge  lines 
and  rehabilitation  of  river  traffic  generally,  the  long  chain  of 
little  beacons  of  what  is  called  the  Fifteenth  Lighthouse  District 
is  finally  beginning  to  justify  its  establishment. 

"I  think  I  am  well  within  the  truth  in  stating  thai  none  of  the 
great  navigable  rivers  of  the  world  offers  so  baffling  a  lighting 
problem  as  floes  the  'Father  of  Waters'  in  its  twisting,  turning, 
eaving-banked  reaches  from  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  to  the 
Gulf. 

'"It  is  this  capriciousness,  ikis  unstableness  of  mind  that 
makes  the  stretch  of  the  river  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans  so 
hard  to  light  effectively.  A  ri\er  that  flows  in  front  of  a  town 
one  day  and  behind  it  the  next,  can  not,  obviously,  be  lighted 
with  fixt  beacons.  Indeed,  if  changes  of  this  description — 
which  have,  in  several  instances,  had  the  effect  of  transplanting 
a  town  from  Missouri  to  Illinois,  or  from  Mississippi  to  Arkansas 

were  at  all  common,  ii  would  be  out  of  the  question  trying  to 
light  if  at  all.  Since  for  the  most  part,  however,  changes  of 
channel  go  on  sleadih   but  slowly,  it  has  been  possible  to  devise 


Eraticma  bj  courts  ij  <>t    "<  oputai  Mechanics"  (Chicago). 

A   "LAMP-POST"   ON    OUR   GREATEST    RIVER    HIGHWAY. 

There  are  more  than  700  of  these  beacons  along  the  1,200  miles  of 
treacherous  Mississippi  between  !St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans. 


and  maintain  a  lighting  system  that  is  of  incalculable  assistance 
to  the  navigator  of  the  great  river." 

The  lights  on  the  lower  Mississippi  are  officially  referred  to  as 
"aids  to  navigation."  The  term  light,  or  lighthouse,  is  reserved 
for  a  fixt  beacon,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  warn  a  ship  away 
from  a  shoal  or  dangerous  point.  An  aid,  on  the  contrary,  is 
almost  invariably  intended  to  give  a  pilot  an  approximate  bear- 

ing  for  a  course  that  will  keep 

him  in  the  channel.  As  this 
is  constantly  changing  the 
position  of  the  aids  will  have 
to  be  shifted  in  order  that 
they  may  help  rather  than 
mislead.     To  quote  further: 

"The  task  of  sounding  out 
the  channel  and  moving  the 
aids  to  conform  to  it  is  only 
one  of  the  multifarious  services 
performed  by  the  government 
lighthouse-tender  that  is  kept 
in  constant  operation  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  and 
New  Orleans.  Two  small  tend- 
ers are  operated  on  the  Ohio 
and  upper  Mississippi,  re- 
spectively, but  the  work  of 
light-tending  is  far  less  onerous 
than  on  the  lower  waters." 

The  type  of  aid*  that  is  uni- 
formly used  on  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  consists,  we  are  told, 
of  a  heavy  post,  about  12  feet 
in    height,   with  props,  cross- 
arms,  stairway,  and  a  bracket 
1  o  receive  the  lamp.     All  parts 
are  painted  white.     The  lamps 
hold  enough  oil  to  keep  them  burning  for  72  hours,  in  the  daj'- 
tiine  as  well  as  well  as  at  night,  so  that  the  principal  thing  to 
do  is  to  refill  them  every  third  day.     We  read  further: 

"In  my  recent  boat  trip  down  the  Mississippi,  I  found  that 
the  aid,  or  light,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  bore  the  number 
686,  and  that  the  Westwego  aid,  five  miles  above  the  foot  of 
( 'anal  Street,  Xcav  Orleans,  was  numbered  1.  As  several  of  the 
intervening  aids  bore  the  same  number,  differentiated  by  the 
addition  of  a  letter,  I  think  it  probable  that  there  are  something 
over  700  aids  scattered  at  irregular  intervals  along  that  1,200- 
mile  stretch  of  river. 

"The  manner  in  which  the  aids  are  placed  to  help  the  pilot 
keep  to  his  channel,  will  be  plain  from  the  accompanying 
diagram,  which  shows  a  10-mile  section  of  the  lower  Mississippi. 
With  the  steamer  channel  following  the  course  indicated  by  the 
line  A,  the  aids  would  be  placed  approximately  as  shown  by  the 
poinls  marked  1A,  2A,  3A,  etc.  But  if  soundings  made  by  the 
lighthouse  tender  at  the  end  of  the  spring  high  water  were  to 
show  f  hat  the  channel  had  shifted  to  the  course  indicated  by  the 
dotted  line  B,  then  the  position  of  the  lights  would  be  altered 
at  the  first  opportunity  to  conform  roughly  with  the  poinls 
marked  Hi,  215,  :»l{,  etc.  Immediately  after  making  the  fresh 
sounding  and  shift  ing  the  aids,  the  captain  of  the  tender  for- 
wards a-  report  descriptive,  of  the  new  channel  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  Fifteenth  Lighthouse  District,  in  St.  Louis.  Here  Ibis  is 
manifolded  and  copies  dispatched  to  every  master  navigating  a. 
boat  on  the  lower  river.  The  latter  immediately  eiders  a 
summary  of  the  fresh  data  at  the  proper  point  of  bis  latest  light 
list,  where  there  are  blank  spaces  left  for  remarks,  changes,  etc. 
The  full  report  is  kept  ready  to  hand  in  the  pilot  house  in  the 
evenl  difficulties  develop  in  navigating  the  stretch  covered  by  H 

"The  language  of  these  reports  is  in  the  purest  'riverese.' 
a  lingo  of  its  own,  and   quite  distinct  from  ordinary    nautical 
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ROBT 
BURNS 


UNLESS  you've  tried  Havana  tobacco  that  has  been 
properly  cured  and  blended,  you  really  do  not 
know  the  wonderful  mildness  that  can  be  merged  with 
that  distinctive  Havana  flavor. 

The  flavor  is  in  Havana.  No  other  tobacco  grown 
anywhere  can  equal  it.  But  it  takes  months  and  even 
years  of  just  such  aging,  curing  and  blending  as  is  given 
the  Havana  filler  of  Robt.  Burns  to  bring  the  flavor  out. 

When  you  smoke  Robt.  Burns,  you  know  not  only  that 
the  filler  is  pure  Havana  but  that  it  has  been  brought  to 
a  point  where  it  is  ready  to  give  up  its  wonderful  flavor 
to  you. 

Have  you  tried  one  lately? 

NATIONAL  BRANDS 
NEW   YORK    CITY 


Perfectos— 2  for  25c       Epicures    2  for  25c 
Box  of  50— $6.00  Box  of  50— $6.00 

Invincibles— 15  cents  straight 
Foil  Wrapped) 

Box  of  25— $3.50 


Perfecto 

Actual  Size 


ruf  Ocaa^r 


id>  j'ull  3£wcvna  Diciied 
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rgon.  A  deep-sea  sailor  would  be  as  much  at  a  loss  to  get  the 
sense  of  one  at  first  reading  as  would  the  landlubber.  With 
a  little  study,  however,  the  meaning  of  the  strange  phrases  will 
become  plain  to  a  person  of  average  intelligence: 

"The  word  'towhead'  is  one  that  ciops  up  often  in  Mississippi 
parlance.  It  might  best  be  defined,  perhaps,  as  a  cross  between 
a  sand  bar  and  an  island — an  island  in  the  making.  It  is 
usually  formed  in  the  first  slack  water  below  a  point  where  the 
river  has  cut  heavily  into  its  banks.  The  first  year  or  two  after 
it  begins  to  appear  above  water,  it  is  covered  with  a  thick 
growth  of  young  willows.  Later,  cottonwood  trees  appear  and 
choke  out  the  willows.  If  a  towhead  augments,  or  holds  ils 
own  long  enough  for  the  cottomvood  to  attain  a  growth  of  20 
or  30  feet,  it  attains  the  dignity  of,  and  is  thenceforward  called, 
an  island.  A  'chute'  is  a  narrow  back  channel  behind  an  island. 
If  there  is  water  enough,  a  steamer  taking  it  may  often  save 
many  miles  of  distance  over  the  main  channel. 

"The  lighthouse  tender  for  the  lower  Mississippi  is  the  'Olean- 
der,'  whose  duty  is  to  cruise  back  and  forth  between  St.  Louis 
and  N<  w  Orleans  as  fast  as  the  exigencies  of  water,  weather 
and  coaling  permit,  sounding  out  the 
channel,  shifting,  repairing,  or  replacing 
lights,  and  replenishing  the  supplies  of 
the  keepers.  Under  favorable  conditions, 
it  may  average  100  miles  a  day  on  a 
downstream  run.  and  perhaps  75  going 
up.  A  keeper  may  tend  from  one  to 
ten  lights,  tho  I  recall  only  one  man 
with  so  many  as  the  latter  number.  If 
he  has  more  than  three  or  four  lights, 
he  will  need  a  motor-boat  of  some  kind 
to  get  around  to  them.  As  all  of  the 
river  fishermen  have  power  boats,  it  is 
only  to  be  expected  that  they  should 
make  up  the  bulk  of. the  keepers.  Those 
tending  only  one  or  two  .lights  are 
usually  squattets  cultivating  a  small 
patch  of  corn  or  cotton  outside  the  levee. 
To  support  a  family  without  other  work, 
a  keeper  should  have  at  least  five  or  six- 
lights,  as  the  pay  per  light  is  not  high. 

"If,  as  occasionally  happens  through 
the  tender  being  delayed,  a  keeper  runs 
out  of  kerosene,  he  is  expected  to  buy 
enough  to  keep  his  lights  going,  at  his 
own  expense,  trusting  to  the  government 
to  reimburse  him  later.  As  it  is  impos- 
sible to  buy  kerosene  of  anything  ap- 
proaching the  high  quality  furnished 
him  by  the  tender,  a  keeper  confronted 
by  an  emergency  of  this  kind  is  always 
in  for  a  very  trying  p<  riod  of  smoky  ligh t  s. 

'"Alt ho  running  the  whole  gamut  of  the  social  scale  from 
the  old  black  'mammy'  to  an  effete  scion  of  British  nobility 
there  is  still  to  be  found  a  remarkable  esprit  <h  corps  among  the 
keepers.  A  number  of  men  have  lost  their  lives  while  endeavor- 
ing to  save  their  lights  in  flood  time,  and  of  actual  betrayals  of 
trust  there  have  been  almost  none.  This  is  a  wonderful  showing, 
especially  when  one  considers  the  strange  odds  and  ends  of 
humanity  with  whom  it  lias  been  necessary  to  work." 


LI  CUTS   THAT   SHIFT. 

Mississippi   "aids"  must  be  moved  whenever  the 
river  changes  its  course,  which  is  often. 


SEEDS  THAT  USE  GLUE 

^TATURAL  GLUE  to  stick  th<  m  to  the  ground  is  secreted 
by  some  seeds,  we  are  told  by  a  writer  in  The  Scientific 
"  American  New  York).  In  neighborhoods  subject  to 
long  dry  spells,  he  says,  it  is  an  important  matter  to  plants  to 
get  their  seeds  underground  as  soon  as  possible,  especially  if 
the  location  is  windy.     He  goes  on: 

"One  of   the  methods   by  which   they  accomplish  this  is  by 

exuding   a  sort   of  natural  mucilage    as    soon  as    they  obtain 

any  water.     A  German  botanist   studying  plants  in  northwest 

Africa  found  that  out  of  906  varir ties  more  than  36  per  cent., 

.';.';„'  to  be  exact,  are  marked  by  this  feature.    In  studying  them 

he  found    that    after    being    wetted  and   then    dried  they   a,d- 

hered  strongly  to  whatever  lay  beneath   them,   whether  this  was 

filter  paper,    earth,   or  the  slide    of  a  microscope.      The    first 

rainfall,  therefore,  literally  glues    them  to  their  places,    giving 

them    a    foothold    to    start    their  struggle  for  existence  as  soon 

the  needed  rainfall  comes;  even  a  heavy  dew  will  sometimes 

Bee  to  liberate  the  'glue.'      This  anchorage  to  the  ground  also 

the  purpose  of  assisting  the  young  root  to  make  its  way 

0  *t"    30il,  as  well  as  the  sprouting  plant  to  escape  from   its 

onment  within  the  seed." 


THE  GULF  STREAM  IS  NOT  SO 
IMPORTANT,  AFTER  ALL 

t    |    "V'IE  GULF  STREAM  seems  to  have  been  held  respon- 
sible for  much  that  can  not   properly  be  laid  to  its 
'  JL        credit    or    discredit,    as     the     case    may   be — for    in- 
stance, the  mild  climate  of  the  British    Isles.     There  are  still 
■  some  scientists,  we  are  told  by  a  writer  in  The  Observer  (London), 
who  adhere  to  this  theory.     At  the  annua!  meeting  of  the  Science 
Masters'  Association  it  was  restated   by  Douglas  Berridge  of 
Malvern  College.     Sir   Richard  Gregory,  however,  pointed  out 
that  any  one  wdio  has  studied  the  Gulf  Stream  fallacy  knows 
that  the  stream  never   gets  farther  east   than  Newfoundland, 
and  that  the    British    climate    does    not    in   the  least  depend 
upon  it.     Sir  Richard  explained  in  an  interview  with  a  repre- 
sentative of  The  Observer: 

"The  Gulf  Stream  'is  only  an  incidental  part  of  the  general 

circulation  of  the  waters  of  the  North, 
Atlantic,  and  has  no  more  to  do  with 
causing  this  circulation  than  the  pro- 
verbial fly  had  in  moving  the  wheel  on 
which  it  rested.  It  can  not  be  distin- 
guished east  of  Newfoundland,  and  has 
been  proved  to  lose  itself  in  the  Atlantic 
long  before  it  reaches  our  shores.  It  is, 
therefore,  quite  illusory  to  suppose  that 
the  Gulf  Stream,  as  such,  has  any  in- 
fluence upon  British  climate. 

"The  relatively  warm  Avater  wdiich 
flows  northeastward  from  the  region 
south  of  the  Great  Bank  of  Newfound- 
land is  independent  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
and  is  now  usually  called  the  North 
Atlantic  Current  or  the  European 
Current.  This  is  the  current  which 
washes  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  fills 
the  seas  and  channels  adjacent  to  our 
islands. 

"It  is  not,  however,  merely  a  ques- 
tion whether  we  call  the  ocean  waters 
which  come  to  our  islands  from  the 
southwest  the  Gulf  Stream,  Gulf  Stream 
Drift,  or  European  Current.  The  main 
point  is  that  our  climate  advantages 
must  not  be  ascribed  so  much  to  warm 
water  as  to  wind.  The  mild  winters  of 
our  western  coasts  are  not  due  to  the 
heating  of  air  by  contact  with  a  surface 
of  warm  wrater  brought  by  a  current 
from  warmer  regions  but  to  the  fact  that  the  air  itself  has 
come  from  these  warmer  regions,  and  is  charged  with  abun- 
dant moisture  which  sets  free  vast  quantities  of  heat  when  the- 
vapor  is  condensed  to  form  rain. 

"The  effective  cause  of  oceanic  circulation  is  wind-action. 
The  trade  winds  give  rise  to  the  great  equatorial  currents  and 
tend  to  heap  up  ocean  waters  on  the  eastern  sides  of  continental 
masses.  The  Gulf  Stream  is  a  current  by  which  some  of  this 
heaped-up  water  in  the  Atlantic  escapes  northward,  but  it  is* 
really  nothing  but  a  rill  of  warm  water  compared  with  the  depth 
of  the  ocean  below  it. 

"There  is  a  prevailing  drift  of  the  atmosphere  eastward  and 
northeastward  over  the  North  Atlantic,  and  this  causes  the- 
entire  surface  of  the  ocean  north  of  the  region  of  the  trade' 
winds  to  have  a  general  movement  toward  the  northeast. 
The  aerial  currents  which  produce  this  movement  also  dis- 
tribute over  Europe  the  heat  they  have  derived  from  lower 
latitudes. 

"The  predominant  winds  in  these  islands  are  southwest  and 
west,  and  these  are  also  the  rainiest.  In  water  the  most  rainy 
districts  are  in  general  the  warmest,  so  that  the  air  grows  warmer 
from  east  to  west,  thus  indicating  that  the  chief  source  of  heat 
is  then  the  relatively  warm  wind  blowing  from  the  Atlantic. 

"Thus  it  happens  that  London  has  the  same  mean  average  tem- 
perature— about  fifty-one  degrees  as  Philadelphia,  which  is  750 
miles  nearer  the  equator,  and  Edinburgh  is  warmer  on  the  average 
than  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  which  is  700  miles  to  the  south- 
ward. 

"'The  Gulf  Stream  fallacy'  has  been  exposed  over  and  over 
again;  yet  people  accept  it  to-day  almost  as  confidently  as  they 
did  in  the  days  of  my  youth,  when  a  common  subject  of  dis- 
cussion at  debating  societies  was  that  of  the  influence  which  a 
Panama  Canal  would  have  upon  the  climate  of  the  British  Isles 
by  the  supposed  diversion  which  it  would  <  ffect  upon  the  din  c- 
t  ion  of  t  he  stream. '' 
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Re -roof 

for  the 
last  time- 

Right  over  the  old  shingles 

LAST  year  people  who  needed 
>  new  house-tops,  saved  thou- 
sands of  dollars  by  re-roofing  the 
Johns-Manville  way. 

This  year,  from  all  indications, 
even  more  people  are  going  to 
save  even  more  money. 

So  if  you  are  beginning  to  doubt 
the  ability  of  the  old  roof  to  protect 
your  home,  consider  the  Johns- 
Manville  method  of  "Re-roofing 
for  the  last  time." 

Simply — it  is  this: — Lay  Johns- 
Manville  Asbestos  Shingles  right 
over  the  old  shingles.  Don't  tear 
off  the  old  roof.     It's  valuable! 

Just  see  what  you  save! 

You  save  the  cost  of  ripping  off 
the  old  roof. 

You  save  time. 

You  save  your  lawns  and  shrub- 
bery from  possible  injury  by  fall- 
ing shingles. 

Just  see  what  you  get! 

You  get  double  roof  protection. 
The  old  roof  under  the  new  both 
protects  and  insulates. 

You  get  a  fire-proof  roof  covering. 
Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Shingles 
are  noted  for  their  unqualified 
fire-safety.  They  are  given  the 
highest  ratings  by  Under- 
writers' Laboratories,  Inc. 

You  get  a  permanent  roof. 

Each    shingle   is  a    solid    slab    of 

permanence   that   toughens    with 

age. 

JOHNS-MANVILLE   Inc. 
Madison  Avenue,  ;it  4 1st  Street,  New  York  City 

;  60  Larft  ( 
ror  Canada     CANADIAN  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  LTD 


See  your  roofing  deal- 
er or  carpenter  about 
this  new,  economical 
way  of  re-roofing,  or 
send  for  our  booklet, 
"Re-roof:ng  for  the  last 
time." 


Johns-Manville 

Asbestos  Shingles 


Kind  of  Building 

Type  of  Asbestos 
Roofing 

Brand  or  Trade 
Name 

Sinai)  buildings 

Slate  surfaced  roll 
roofing  or  shingles 

Klex  stone — 
red  or  green 

Dwelling* 

&].000-$7,000 

SJatt-  surfaced  roll 
roofing  or  shingle] 
or  rigid  asbestos 
shingles 

Flexstone — 
red  or  green ; 
rigid — 
red,  brown  or  gray 

Dwellings 
(7,000-9*5.000 

Rigid  asbestos 
shingles 

Standard  or 
extra  thick — ieJ. 
brown,  gray  or 
blended 

Dwellings 
$35,000  upwaids 

Rigid  asbestos 
shingles 

Colorblende — five- 
lone,  brown  with  or 
without  red  or  gray 
accidentals 

Factories,  «.liops  Mid 
mills  —  Monitor    ami 
Suwtooth  RH  1  .* 

3  or  4-ply  roll 

roofing 

Johns-Manville 
Asbestos  Ready 
Roofing  or  Built-up 
Roofing 

Kbit  roofs — 
all  building* 

Built-up  roofing 

.InhrivManvillc 
Built-up  Roofing 

Skeleton  frame 
buildings — 
standard  conditions* 

Corrugated  asbestoi 

rooting  with  steel 
reinforcement 

Johns-Manville 
Corrugated  Asbestos 
Rooting 

Skeleton  frame  build- 
ings— excessive  tem- 
perature  or  conden- 
sation conditions* 

Corrugated  asbestos 
roofing  without  steel 
reinforcement 

Jolins-Marrille 
Transitc  Corrugated 
Asbestos  Wood 
Roofing 

"AWr  — Industrial    buildings   call    for  expert   advice 
A  roofing  expert  is  available  at  all  Johns- Muni  lie  Branches. 


Courtes>  01    "  i 


The   pure 
produced 
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From  lilt-  union  of  these  two  color 
divisions,  we  are  told,  the  race  got  a  new 
color  thai,  "for  intelligence  and  downright 
physical    beauty  in  the  women  is  superior 

to  either  of  the  others,  for  such  i-  the 
origin  of  the  '  brown  skins.' '"  Mr.  Roberson 
goes  on  to  explain: 

The  term  as  the  negro  applies  it  i-  a 
broad  one,  ranging  all  the  waj  from  some 
who  in  color  barely  miss  being  mulatto, 
through  that  most  wonderful  of  all  shadi  s, 
that  the  French  call  cafe  an  lait,  to  "stove 
pan"  and  "midnight"  browns,  which  are 
brown  by  courtesy  only  and  are  usualh 
applied  in  ridicule  lo  persons  who  by  using 
a  great  deal  of  face  powder  are  able  to 
pass  as  ■  -ry  dark  browns  under  artificial 
light.  When  daylight  comes  they,  like 
Cinderella,  must  go  back  into  the  rink-  of 
the  black-. 

The  social  status  of  the  particular  browns 
known  as  "high-browns"  i-  scare*  ly  differ- 
ent  from  that  of  the  inulattoes.      By  this 
term  the  negro  usually  means  one  whose 
color  is  a  very  light  brown  and  whose  hair 
i-  straight,  but   not    so   coarse-grained    as 
that    of    the   mulatto.      That    i.-    the   us 
meaning,    but   soup     times  they  have   tin- 
hair    without    tin-    color,    and    vice    v< 
They  are  accepted    everywher*     as  equals 
and    quite    often    some    of    the    girls   are 
blest  with  so  great   a  measure  of    beauty 
that  by  their  popularity   thej    ar<    abl< 
ousl    the   mulatto  girls  as    favorites.    An 

indication  of  th<    way  they  an   regarded  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  following  once   much-sung  collection,    featured 

around  the  levee  camps  and  dance-halls: 

'  7'<      higi    yaller  gals  ridi    in  automobiles, 
Thi     <<\r  -bro  <    -    ridt    tin    trai  ■ 
Poor  liUnl;  gals  ri<li    old  gray   mules, 
But  >>><  gets  then  just  tht  sa-me.'' 

The  words  were  frequently  mad*-  up  as  the  entertainer  went 
along  and  sung  to  the  tune  of  "All  Night  Long."  The  sentiment 
was  always  thai  in  spite  of  a  rough  deal  the  I, lack  girl  "got  there 
just  the  same."  In  this  there  is  more  truth  than  poetry,  because 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  average  black  girl,  given  the  same  training, 
will  go  hei-  lighter  colored  sister  one  belter  on  anything  from 
baking  a  pie  to  rendering'  the  ".Moonlight  Sonata."  Also  black 
men  are  to  a  greal  extenl  the  race's  leaders  in  business — the 
trades  and  professions  as  well  as  religion. 

If  one  should  at  random  pick  out  a  dozen  names  that  stand 
high  in  the  negro  world,  seven  of  them  would  belong  to  black 
men.     Thenlookal  the  wives  of  the  seven, and  six  of  them  will 

b.  either  high-brown  or 
mulatto.  In  the  South  a 
light  colored  wile  is  the 
black  business  man's  badge 
of  success,  because  ii  takes 
money  to  bring  such  a 
marriage  about. 

The  inula t  in  womer  look 
with  favor  on  such 
matches,  feeling  that  the 
darker  her  spouse  is  the 
more  credit  lie  will  allow 
lo:  s1  laight  hair  and  pink 
cheeks.  They  go  through 
life  with  a  pleasant  feeling 
of  ha\  ing  married  beneath 
themselves,  bu1  thi-  they 
are  careful  to  hide, for  tin 
spouse  is  constantly  watch- 
ing for  signs  of  it.  If  there 
-  e  children,  they  go  to 
-well  the  ranks  of  the 
brow  n-.  of  which  there  are 
eight  recognized  shad--. 
aely:  high,  pleasing, 
teasing,  tantalizing,  bronzt . 
chocolate,  midnight  and 
stove  i«n>.  The  last  two 
being,  as  1  said,  brown 
b;.   courtesy  only. 


V   TYPE   THAI     RISES 


negro  strain,  we  are  told,   has 
more  leaders  than  any   of  the 
mixtures. 


A    PATRICIAN. 

The  "yello  high-bro 

much  admired.     'I  often 

seen  among  the  Creoles  of  Louisiana. 


Louisiana  has  more  ramifications  of  the 

"colored"  lines  than  any  other  State. 
largely  because  a  great  part  of  the  negro 
population  there  speak  a  French  patois. 
They  call  themselves  Creoles,  and  are 
almost  without  exception  Catholics  and 
mostly  mulatto.  Since  the  Catholic  Church 
draws  no  color  line,  they  are  accustomed 
to  worship  in  the  same  church  as  the 
whites,  and  from  such  a  little  thing  as  that 
they  form  the  idea  that  they  are  better 
than  the  rest  of  tin-  negroes,  including 
the  other  mulattoes. 

Of  all  America's  negro  population  some 
of  these  Creoles  have  perhaps  a  better 
foundation  for  their  pretensions  than  any 
others.  This  is  because  many  of  the  older 
families  among  them  were  never  slaves  in 
the  United  States  but  migrated  from  the 
West  Indie.-  where  they  were  honorable 
descendants  of  French  planters.  The  so- 
called  Creoles  form  the  bulk  of  the  brief 
masons  and  bakers  trades  in  Louisiana. 
Thi-  is  the  one  class  of  mulattoes  into 
which  black  men  seldom  marry,  altho 
mingling  freely  [socially.  The  Church  is 
the  main  barrier,  and  if  the  parents  are 
of  what  is  called  "old  stock,"  this  is  an- 
other barrier.  I  have  known  a  member 
of  one  of  them  to  attempt  to  throw  a  fit 
when  one  of  his  daughters  made  known  her 
desire  to  wed  a  black  man  who  had  been 
her  classmate  at  college.  The  Creoles  are 
very  clannish  in  all  ways,  and  particularly 
when  it  comes  to  marrying. 

There  are  no  Catholic  schools  of  higher 
education  open  to  them  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  so  they 
mostly  attend  a  certain  college  in  New  Orleans,  where  a  black 
face  is  seldom  seen.  The  few  seen  are  usually  the  sons  of 
wealthy  black  planters  who  are  Catholics.  A  black  girl,  no 
matter  what  her  faith  or  wealth,  would  find  life  there  intoler- 
able. The  graduates  of  this  school  are  generally  regarded  as 
being  well  versed  in  little  sa\>-  the  social  graces  and  manners. 
Outside  of  Dixie  the  negros'  color  lines  fade  out.  because  they 
are  mostly  working  folk,  and  one  chauffeur  is  as  good  as  another, 
and  a  butler  as  good  as  either  a  policeman  or  bellhop.  If  then- 
are  enough  negroes  in  a  city  to  support  a  few  negro  professional 
men  the  latter  must  not  be  snobbish/or  away  goes  their  business. 
It  is  not  like  in  the  South  where  negroes  are  more  or  less  forced 
to  patronize  their  own  merchants,  lawyers  and  doctors.  There 
are  other  differences,  too. 

Attend  a  negro  dance  in  the  West,  for  instance,  and  ask 
the  nearesl  man  who  the  girl  in  the  blue  frock  is  who  jusl 
whirled  by  and  smiled  at  you  and  len-to-one  he  will  not 
know.  Ask  the  same  sort  of  question  in  the  South  under 
the  same  circumstances  and  you  will  not  only  learn  her 
name  but  her  father's 
business,  her  age,  what 
school  she  attends,  who 
her  admirers  are.  their 
chances  of  winning  her, 
where  she  spent  her  last 
vacation,  w  ho  makes  her 
dre-ses.  the  size  of  her 
shoe,  what  she  had  for 
dinner,  and  sometimes 
whether  or  not  her  appe- 
tite was  good.  In  Dixie 
every  one  knows  (Aery  one 

else,  or  will  before  going 
very  far  with  them  so- 
cially. Therein  is  the 
n  ason  for  the  'South's 
social  cliques — both  white 

and  black. 

In  any  other  part  of  the 
country  "colored"  lines 
would  be  something  less 
than  silly.  Like  all  indi- 
cations of  caste,  they  re- 
quire some  tradition  and 
enough  of  a  leisure  class 
or  a  class  having  genteel 
employment  to  entertain 
itself.  A  little  more  race 
pride  is  the  remedy. 
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DANCER   AND  SINGER. 

Like  the  girl  on  the  opposite  side  of 

the  page,  she   benefits  b\    the  color 

line-  drawn  Inside  the  "color  line." 

i 
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CALL  in  an  Underwood  Bookkeeping  Machine 
representative.     Let  him,  without  obligation, 
give    evpert    advice   on     any    accounting    problem. 


Taking  the  Ledger  out  of 
the  Shadow  of  the  Pen 

OLD  figures  are  treacherous  figures.    Last 
week's  accounting  is  a  matter  of  record- 
not  an  index  of  today's  condition. 

Books  kept  on  the  Underwood  Bookkeeping  Machine 
are  rarely  more  than  a  day,  often  less  than  an  hour, 
behind  the  last  transaction. 

Ledgers,  for  instance,  are  kept  in  Perpetual  balance. 
A  trial  balance  can  be  struck  almost  automatically 
whenever  desired.  Statements  are  ready  for  mailing 
on  the  last  day  of  the  month — without  overtime. 

Think  of  the  advantages  in  collections,  credits,  pur- 
chases, sales,  in  all  branches  of  the  business,  that 
result  from  Underwood  accounting — accounting  that 
is  taken  "out  of  the  Shadow  of  the  Pen." 

Executives  will  be  interested  in  "Taking 
Industry  Out  of  the  Shadow  of  the  Pen.  ' 
A  copy  will  be  sent  on  request.   Write  to 

Undi.rwood    Typewriter    Company,   Inc. 

Underwood  Building,  New  York 

lirancfit's  in  all  principal  cities 


UNDERWOOD 

BookkeepingMACHlNE 
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BOLSHEVISM'S    CURSE   ON   RUSSIAN   CULTURE 


WERE  ONE  OF  THE  OLD  PROPHETS  OF  ISRAEL 
writing  about  the  present  miseries  of  Russia's  aristo- 
cratic and  intellectual  classes,  he  might  call  their 
lot  a  fit  retribution  for  their  "hardness  of  heart"  in  the  old  days. 
They  are  certainly  suffering  now,  saj-s  Jerome  Davis,  recently 
a  member  of  the  American  Relief  Staff  in  Russia,  most  of  the 


Wide  World  I'hoto. 

BRUSILOFF  AT    Wnlih    FOE   THE   SOVIETS. 

Since  die  days  when  lie  was  Russia's  most    famous  general,  the  old 

lead ci-  has  fallen  upon  hard  times.     It  is  said  that  lie  is  experiencing 

semi-starvation,  along  with  most  oilier  Russian  "comrades." 


evils  that  a  good  Old  Testament  prophel  was  accustomed  to 
call  down  on  his  own  perverse  generation.  Some  have  been 
killed,  others  have  joined  the  \arions  eounter-revolutionary 
movements,  and  in  the  end  have  fled  before  the  advance  of  the 
Red  armies  to  other  lands.  It  is  said  thai  there  are  over  2,000,- 
000  such  Russians  on  foreign  soil  in  Constantinople,  princesses 
are  working  in  restaurants,  nobles  toil  as  day  laborers  in  factories, 
and  army  officers  clean  the  streets.  Besides  these  exile  groups, 
however,  an  unhappy  remnant  of  the  so-called  cultured  classes 
is  still  trying  to  exist  in  Soviel  Russia.  The  Bolsheviki  present 
evidence  that  these  classes  are  no  worse  oft'  than  everybody  else 
in  the  disordered  Russia  of  to-day.  From  one  point  of  view. 
there  is  even  a  certain  amount  of  poetic  justice  in  the  present 
degradation  of  the  former  rulers.  To-day,  says  Mr.  Davis, 
members  of  the  nobility  themselves  confess  that  they  never 
realized  what  a  peasant  musl  have  had  to  bear  in  the  old  days 
until  they  themselves  were  in  a  similar  position.  "Now  we 
understand  why  a  peasant  in  need  of  food  would  steal,"  they 
"We  are  quite  ready  to  do  the  same  thing  ourselves." 
Mr.  Davis,  a  member  of  the  Department  of  Sociology  of 
Dartmouth  College,  was  especially  interested  in  tin-  sufferings 
of  these  cultured  classes,  and  he  presents  a,  number  of  "typical 
cases"  in  Current  History  (New  York),  lie  begins  with  General 
Brusiloff,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Russian  military  leaders 
remaining  in  the  country,  who  has  been  cooperating  with  the 
Bolsheviks  to  the  extent  of  serving  on  their  military  committee. 
He  feels,  says  Mr.  Davis,  that  foreign  military  intervention  is 
a   i.ig  mistake,  and  has  gladly  done  what   he  could  to  repel  inva- 

us,  such  as  that  of  the  Poles.     In  \  iew  of  this  work  one  would 

naturally   expect    thai    he    would    he  comparatively    well    off  and 
Comfortable,  bul   a-  a   matter  of  fact,  we  are  told: 


His  salary,  including  the  food  given  by  the  Government,  is 
not  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  his  family,  hence  he  has  been 
forced  to  sell  the  family  furniture  and  jewelry  piece  by  piece. 
To-day  he  is  living  in  a  small  flat  with  borrowed  fivrniture.  The 
old  family  servant  refuses  to  do  more  than  prepare  the  noonday 
meal,  and  for  this  demands  her  board,  no  mean  requirement  in 
the  Russia  of  the  Bolsheviks.  All  the  AAwk  of  cleaning  the  floors 
and  washing  the  clothes  has  now  to  be  done  by  Mrs.  Brusiloff. 
whose  hands  clearly  show  the  results  of  such  unaccustomed 
labor. 

I  took  dinner  with  the  family.  The  meal  consisted  of  a  thin 
vegetable  soup,  black  bread,  cucumbers  and  tea.  Yet  it  must 
be  remembered  that  General  Brusiloff  is  well  taken  care  of. 
compared  with  many  army  officers.  He  has  served  on  the  mil- 
itary com  missions.  To-day  in  a  period  of  peace  he  is  at  t  he  head 
of  a  commission  to  conserve  the  horses  and  cattle  still  remaining 
in  Russia.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Government  is  giving  him 
unusual  consideration,  yet  he  is  still  unable  to  live  without 
selling  his  personal  belongings.     What  about  others? 

The  writer  presents  the  case  of  Princess  S.  Before  the  war 
she  lived*  in  a  palace  with  a  retinue  of  servants  and  gov- 
ernesses.    She    had    four 


automobiles  entirely  at 
her  command.  When 
the    Bolsheviks  seized  the 

power— 

Her  home  and  personal 
belongings  were  confis- 
cated. Her  husband  was 
at  last  forced  to  secure  a 
position  in  one  of  the  So- 
viet departments,  and  the 
family,  including  two 
small  children,  found  them- 
selves in  a  three-room  flat. 
In  li)l!)  her  husband  was 
ordered  to  make  a  trip  to 
Kiev  on  Soviet  business. 
While  there  he  contracted 
typhus  and  died  without 
seeing  his  wife. 

Never  having  learned  to 

support  herself,  the  wile 
was  soon  on  the  verge  of 
starvation.  After  an  anx- 
ious period,  during  which 
she  sold  even  the  rings 
from  her  lingers,  she  ap- 
pealed to  I  he  peasants  on 
her  old  estate,  who  con- 
sented to  grant  their  for- 
mer mistress  a  small  plot 
of  land.  Wi'h  her  own 
hands  she  tilled  the  soil  and 
planted    potatoes.     When 

these  were  large  enough, 
she — a  former  Princess — 
dug  and  carried  them,  on 
her  own  back,  to  the 
railroad  slat  ion.  There 
she  took-  her  place  along 
w  ith  t  he   peasants  in   the 

crowded  third-class  cars, 
perhaps   even  standing  on 

the    platform     in     winter 

when  she  was  not  suc- 
cessful in  pushing  her 
way  inside.  Arrived  at 
Moscow,  she  had  still  to 
walk  with  her  burden 
clear  across  the  city  to 
the  market,  where  she 
stood    all    day    selling    her 

product.  She  now  lives  in  a,  one-room  attic,  which  even  the 
Soviet,  officials  themselves  said  was  not.  worth  requisitioning. 
Thus  her  life  drags  on.  One  of  her  two  children  has  died  as 
a  result  of  the  hardship  endured,  but  the  mother  still  has  the 
ot  her  to  live  for. 

Another   typical   case   is   that   of   the   wife   of  a,    very    wealthy 
political    leader    who    had    lied    from    Soviet    Russia.      She    was 


AS    11110  CZAR'S  GENERAL 

Brusiloff  in  I  he  days,  during  the  early 

part    of    the  Great    War,    when    his 

victories  over  the  Austrians  carried 

his  fame  around  the  world. 
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Piano  or  Player-Piano? 
Pve  got  the  neighbors 
guessing} 


/" 


"I've  slipped  something  over  Jim  Watkins  and 
Ed  Powers — the  poor  old  fossils ! 

"There  they  go  now — home  from  work.  Look! 
They're  listening  and  wondering  who's  playing. 

"Jim  always  asks:  'Who  plays  so  well  at  your 
house?'  He  won't  believe  it's  I.  He  knows  I 
never  took  a  lesson  in  my  life.  I'll  have  'em 
both  over  some  night  and  open  their  eyes. 

"Pedalling  the  Gulbransen  is  so  easy  and 
natural — no  effort.  And  the  'Pedal-Touch'  so 
responsive!  I  accent  this  or  that  note — I  bring 
out  a  volume  of  tone,  or  subdue  the  muuic  to  a 
faint  whisper.     I  play  anything   well. 

"Who's  my  teacher  ?  That's  easily  answered 
— Gulbransen  Instruction  Rolls!" 


You,  too,  can  learn  to  play  well,  in  an  incred- 
ibly short  time,  with  the  help  of  the  exclusive 
Gulbransen  Instruction  Rolls.  Obtainable  with 
no  other  player-piano. 

You'll  never  believe  you  can  do  it  until  you 
try  the  Gulbransen  at  your  dealer's.  For  quick 
proof  put  it  to  the  three  tests  shown  below. 

Gulbransen -Dickinson  Company,  Chicago 


Nationally  Vnc&d 

-Branded  in  the  Back. 


White  House 
Model 

$7QO 


Country  Seat 
Model 

$6QO 


Suburban 
Model 

'495 


Gulbransen  Player -Pianos  are  sold  at 
the  same  prices  everywhere  in  the  United 
States.  The  Gulbransen  can  be  played 
either  by  hand  or  by  roll. 


Gys- 


L-V3 


ULBRANSEN 

*  Player-Piano 


e>v- 


0<V-- 


fcMate  these  ^V^tffaGufotmstn 


''OneFJin^er^^^y^  '  )bw,cIbucli 
Qicf 6     Instruction      cr,cf 


"New  Rook  of  Gulbransen  Music"' 
Free  on  Request.    Check  Coupon. 

□   Check  here  if  you  do  not  own  any  piano 
or  player-piano. 

□  Check  here  if  you  want  Information 
about  having  a  Gulbransen  player  action 
installed  in  your  present  piano  (or  player- 
piano)  . 

Write  name  and  address  in  margin  and  mail 
to  Gulbransen-Dickinson  Co.,  3230  West 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago. 


-S*3 
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forced  to  accept  work  in  the  Government  as  a  translator,  and 
for  this  received  at  first  2,000  and  later  4,000  rubles  a  month. 
This  is  just  about  the  cost  of  one  pound  of  black  bread  on  the 
market.  The  advantages  of  a  position  in  Soviet  Russia,  however, 
do  not  depend  upon  the  salary,  but  on  the  pyok  or  food  ration 
given  by  the  Government.  Indeed,  the  amount  of  the  pyok 
the  chief  criterion  of  the  importance  of  one's  occupation,  and 


Copyrighted  by  Brou  n  liroa.  • 

GORKY   TWENTY   YEARS  AGO. 

The  Russian  writer  and  radical  is  shown  in  this  picture  as  tie  Looked 
;:t  about  the  time  whin  he  visited  America. 


pie  scheme  for  weeks  and  months  to  obtain  a  position  with 
a  larger  pyok.  The  position  of  this  lady,  who  was  except  kmally. 
proficient  in  four  languages — English,  German,  French  and 
Russian — was  supposed  to  be  <  specially  good  because  of  the  pyok. 
Yci  this  is  all  it  consisted  of  each  month:  One  pound  of  sugar, 
eighteen  pounds  of  flour  with  an  additional  twelve  pounds  for 
each  member  of  the  family  under  sixteen  years,  three  pounds  of 
kasha  or  barley,  two  boxes  of  matches,  one-half  pound  of  soap 
and  apples  and  potato<  in  substantia]  quantities.  In  addition 
three-quart<  rs  of  a  pound  of  black  bread  could  be  secured  every 
two  da 

Ii  is  obvious  thai  this  is  little  more  than  the  barest  subsistence 
diet,  ye1  the  salary  for  one  month  was  hard!}  more  than  enough 
to  purchase  a  pound  of  black  bread  on  the  open  market.  It  was 
quit<:  inadequate  to  buy  any  article  of  clothing. 

The  case  of  the  doctors,  whose  vital  importance  is  recognized 
even  by  the  Bolsheviks,  is  said  to  be  quite  as  bad.     The  following 

as  "one  concrete  illustration":   ' 

Doctor  V.,  in  the  Czar's  regime,  had  an  immense  practisi  and 
i  worth  over  a  million  rubles.     When  the  Bolsheviks  took  the 
power,  his  home  and  summer  estate  were  nationalized,  so  thai 
losl  everything.     Altho  he  was  about   60  years  of  age  and 
found  it  difficult  to  adjust  himself  to  a  Communisl  Government, 
he  continued  to  serve  as  a  physician  in  one  of  the  Bolshevisl 
I-.     For  (bis  work  he  received  enough  money  to  pay  for 
three  rooms.     During  the  civil   war  h<    was  commandeered  to 
on<  of  the  base  hospitals  which  served  I  he  tied  Arm;.-,  and  had  to 
leave  his  wife  in  Voronezh.     During  the  protracted  absence  she 
was  stricken  by  disease  and  her  husband  was  unable  to  reach  her 
or<    ahi    died.     To-day  h<   continues  to  work  in  a  hospital, 
receiving  enough  to  pay  for  black  bread,  vegetables,  and  oc- 
casionally a  lit  tl<  meat;  but  life  for  him  is  at  besl  a  dreary  thing. 
The  practi.se  of  the  law  we  usually  consider  a  necessary  pro- 
don  in  any  country,  but  in  .Soviet  Russia  this  is  not  true  in 


the  old  way.  As  a  consequence,  the  lawyers  who  still  remain 
there  are  serving  in  various  departments  of  the  Government  as, 
for  example,  that  of  food  or  commerce.  Many  of  them  have  been 
able  to  live  in  comparative  comfort  through  speculation,  altho 
that  has  been  hazardous  until  the  recent  decree  permitting  free 
trade.  For  the  most  part  that  speculation  has  consisted  in 
buying  food  supplies  on  the  market  and  selling  them  later  at 
a  profit.  There  is  also  a  brisk  trade  in  property  rights  which 
would  be  valid  under  the  old  regime.  Some  believe  that  under 
another  Government  these  "will  be  recognized.  One  man  showed 
me  a  bank  draft  for  1,000,000  rubles  on  the  Azofski-Donski 
Hank,  one  of  the  largest  institutions  of  its  kind  in  Czarist  Russia, 
which  he  had  purchased  for  £2  and  expected  to  sell  for  double 
the  sum.  Another  had  purchased  the  rights  to  the  building  in 
which  the  Moscow  Soviet  holds  its  meetings.  He  said  that  lie 
did  not  expect  that  the  Soviet  would  be  ousted,  but  intended  to 
sell  the  paper  at  a  profit.  It  is  obvious  that  the  speculators 
gain  by  these  transactions,  whether  or  not  the  Bolsheviks  are 
*  verthrown. 

Nearly  all  the  lawyers  are  clever  enough  to  get  ahead  by  some 
means  or  other  under  the  Bolsheviks.  For  example,  one  told 
me  that  he  had  a  two  years'  supply  of  flour  saved  up.  "Of 
course,"  he  said,  ''1  keep  it  elsewhere."  The  Bolsheviks  have 
finally  realized  that  for  the  present,  at  least,  they  can  not  get 
enough  Hour  to  provide  for  tho  needs  of  all  the  people,  nor  even 
for  those  who  work  in  their  own  departments.  In  consequence, 
they  urge  each  Soviet  depart- 
ment to  organize  its  own  co- 
operative and  secure  its  own 
supply  of  bread  as  best  it  can. 
This  affords  an  opportunity  for 
a  trained  lawyer  to  use  his  skill. 
One  showed  me  a  handful  of 
gold  coins,  which  he  had 
worked  six  months  to  secure. 
With  these  he  would  go  down 
to  Kiev  with  a  special  railroad 
car  and  purchase  Hour  and  in- 
cidentally feather  his  own  nest. 
Naturally,  all  the  lawyers  are 
not  as  successful  as  this  one. 
For  most  of  thorn  conditions 
have  been  so  difficult  that 
i  hey,  too,  have  be<  n  forced  to 
sell  their  personal  possessions 
one  by  one. 

The  Bolsheviks  have  placed 
the  teachers  in  a  category  en- 
titling them  to  the  best  pyok. 
They  are  supposed  to  get  as 
much  as  the  most  favored  class. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  having 
an  extremely  hard  time.  Those 
who  are  clever  enough  to  do  so 
receive  several  pyoks.  The 
trick  is  accomplished  by  ac- 
cepting more  than  one  position 
at  the  same  time.  For  ex- 
ample— 

One  prominent  professor,  al- 
tho opposed  to  the  Bolshe- 
viks, serves  in  five  or  six  places 
and  earns  a  salary  of  500,000 
rubles  a  month,  or  0,000,000 
rubles  a  year.  At  the  peace- 
time rate  of  exchange  this 
would  equal  $3,000,000,  but 
at  present  it  is  the  equivalent 
of  only  $220  annually,  a  sum 
which  scarcely  pays  for  living 
expenses.  Besides  the  money 
his  pyok  yields  four  pounds  of 
bread  each  week,  and,  each 
month,  two  and  one-half 
pounds  of  sugar,  seven  pounds 

barley  or  beans,  one-half  pound  of  tea  and  two  pounds  of  lard. 
In  addition,  Ins  relatives  who  live  with  him — an  elderly  lady,  a 
mother  with  two  young  children,  and  a  girl  of  16 — vec 
jointly  two  and  one-half  times  the  abovo  rations.  This  pro- 
fessor also  has  a  sister  who  is  ill  in  the  tuberculosis  hospital. 
Owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  food  given  the  patients,  a 
supplementary  ration    costing  about  20,000  rubles  a  day  must 


World  Wide  Photo. 

HE    ASKS    FOR    AID. 

Gorky,  now  in  Berlin,  is  en- 
deavoring to  collect  funds  for 
the    "intellectuals"   of    Russia. 
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Yet  all  these  parts 

make  just  one  telephone 


To  most  people  a  telephone  is 
merely  a  place  to  talk  into  and  a 
thing  that  you  hold  to  your  ear.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  two  hundred  and 
one  separate  parts  are  needed  to 
make  one  telephone. 

Thi>  complexity  calls  for  an  ac- 
curacy in  construction  comparable 
with  that  demanded  by  the  finest 
watch.  Remarkable  precision  is 
necessary  because  your  telephone 
must  catch  a  most   elusive   thing — 


the  subtle  difference-  in  inflection 
of  the  human  voice. 

To  build  such  an  instrument  takes 
skill.  The  ability  to  make  it  better 
and  better  r.s  the  standards  neces- 
sarily became  higher  was  achieved 
only  through  years  of  accumulated 
experience. 

The  Western  Electric  Company 
has  been  making  telephones  since 
1877  —  one  year  afterthe  telephone 
was  invented. 
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Since    1869    Makers   of    Electrical   Equipment 
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be  supplied  by  her  brother  His  extra  food  supplies  are 
purchased  from  the  cooperative'  which  is  still  functioning, 
and  hi  ily  bill  from  this  source  averages  300,000  rallies. 

The  resull  is  thai  li<'  also  is  compelled  bo  sell  some  personal  be- 
longings from  time  to  time  in  meel  1 1 i -  obligations,  altho  his 
position  is  far  better  than  thai  of  the  ordinary  teacher. 

majority  are  struggling  along  with  a  salary  of  only 
a  iv  thous  d  I  a  month  a  id  almost  a  starvation  i'ood  ration. 
They  an'  living  in  one  or  two  rooms',  most  trieagerly  furnished, 
ny  of  them  have  developed  tuberculosis  and,  being  unable 
to  obtain  proper  care,  'u  e  Med.  To  cite  but  one  illustration: 
fiancee  of  one  doctor  contracted  the  disease  chiefly  on  ae- 
• -Mil  in  of  her  meager  food  supply.  Because  of  his  position  he  was 
able  to  scud  her  to  the  Crimea  for  recuperation.  In  the  course 
i if  t  lie  slow  railroad  journey,  traveling  in  ears  which  were  crowded 
with  a  conglomeration  of  peasants  and  soldiers,  sh  ighl  typhus 
and  died  before  reaching  her  destination.: 

As   has  been  intimated,   others   who  are   more   fortunate,    or 
ighter  and  more  forceful,  hold  more  than  one  position; 
For  example,  on"  unusually  capable  woi      1    beacher  holds  three. 
She  assists  a  p]  in  the  radio  laboratory  from  8  to  12  at 

night,  for  which  her  sale/ry  is  17,500  a  month.  During  the  c! 
she  works  in  the  Radio  Commission,  and  for  this  receh  es  17,600. 
In  the  afternoon  from  4  to  0  she  sen  es  in  the  librarj  a  I  a  com- 
pensation of  18,000.  Her  total  salary,  therefore,'  is  53,100  rubles 
a  month.  Unfortunately,  the  payments  are  not  always  regular; 
for  the  work  in  the  library,  altho  she  served  fiom  April  to 
June,  she  received  her  .  I  ■  for  only  one  month  -June.  But 
much  more  important  than  \\^v  salary  is  the  food  ration.  <  If  the 
three  positions,  the  library  gives  by  far  the  besl  pyok.  It  con- 
-  of  two  and  one-half  pounds  of  sugar,  four  pound-  of  barley, 
one  pound  of  cotton-  ed  oil,  six  pounds  of  dried  lisli  a  month  and 
one  and  one-half  pounds  of  bread  daily.  In  spite  of  the  com- 
bined income  from  three  positions,  she  uses  part  of  her  Sunday.". 
to  b  iall  cakes,  which   she  sells  on   the   streets  in   order  to 

obtain  additional  funds  for  new  shoes  and  clothing.  And  yet 
ordinary  individual  must  live  on  one  pyok!  The  resull  is 
that  he  must  accept  one  of  the  following  alternativ<  s:  till  two 
or  three  extra  positions  and  therebj  v  ork  twelve  to  sixteen  hours 
a  day,  he  a  speculator,  or  take  part  in  illegal  transactions. 

One  American,  who  had  been  imprisoned  by  the  Bolsheviks 
and  was  later  released,  worked  for  a.  time  in  one  of  the  (o>\  em- 
inent departments.     lie  found  it  impossible  to  live  on  the  ration 

he  reeeh  ed,  so  he  managed  to  secure  an  exl ra  f 1  card  t  trough 

deception,  and  daily  received  two  dinners.  This  is  typical  of 
existing  conditions  in  Soviet  Russia.  The  food  pyok  and  the 
salary  are  so  small  that,  in  order  to  live,  men  are  almost  forced 
to  become  dishonest.  Another  resull  is  that  many  of  the  pro- 
fessional men  desert  their  professions  for  work  where  the  pos- 
sibilities  of  food  supply  are  better.  Tim-,  one  capable  lawyer  is 
working  as  a  Pullman  porter,  because  in  so  doing  he  makes  a 
\\  eekl\  i  rip  between  Moscow  and  Latvia,  and  is  able  to  bring  his 
family  food. 

The  besl  of  the  intellectuals  have  always  gloried  in  their 
To-day  they  have  been  stripl  in  large  pari  of  all  their 
former  luxuries  and  enjoyments;  at  the  same  time  they  do 
not  gel  much  satisfaction  from  their  work.  They  do  not  feel 
thai  it  is  achieving  anything  worth  while.  This  fact  causes 
perhaps  the  greatesl  mental  suffering  to  the  intellectual  classes 
in  Russia,  and  thousands  hav<  as  a  consequence  fled  the  country. 
Other  thousands  have  succumbed  to  tuberculosis,  typhus  and 
cholera,  it  takes  unusual  heroism  to  endure  under  such  con- 
ditions. 

These  an  -ome  of  the  things  thai  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  la  si 
summer  in  Russia.  Since  returning  to  this  country  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Maxim  Gorky  the  following  appeal,  which  speaks 
\'nr  itself,  and  which  throws  further  light  on  the  tragedy  of  all 
educated  people  in   Russia  : 

To  the  Generous  /hmi  of  America: 

I  fee!  >ure  that  without  contradiction  you  will  all  agree  that 
the  most  precious  treasure  of  humanitj  C  intellectual  power  and 
cientific  discovery,  and  thai  thi  mosl  valuable  people  of  the 
world  are  the  leaders  in  scientific  thought.  The  culture  of  the 
United  states  and  of  Europe  is  indebted  to  them  for  its  present 
strengl b  and  beauty. 

Permit  me  to  call  your  at  ten!  ion  to  the  fad  that  a  considerable 
mi  m  her  of  such  leaders,  the  group  of  Russian  scientists  who  have 
helped  to  develop  the  world's  discoveries  and  culture,  arc  now, 
because  Of  the  famine,  facing  death. 

Their  situation  is  becoming  more  and  more  tragic.  I  will  not 
dwell  on  the  general  condition  of  life  in  Russia,  hut  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  during  the  last  four  years  Russian  scientists  have  suf- 
fered greal  poverty  and  famine:  their  condition  is  so  critical  that 
some  alreadj  have  been  attacked  by  disease  and  have  perished. 

Reestablishment  of  free  trade  in  Russia  can  not  improve  the 
condition  of  Russian  scientists,  because  the  fact  of  the  high  cost 


of  provisions,  the  shortage  of  necessary  food  and.  above  all.  their 
poverty,  will  ••main.  Even  now  the  Soviet  Governmenl  is 
unabl*  to  pay,  when  due,  their  wages,  and  since  August  the. 
have  not  received  any  salary  payments. 

Starvation  is  rapidly  spreading  among  them,  ami  the  time  is 
not  far  off  when  they  will  he  compelled  to  die  by  the  score. 
To  save  their  lives,  the  lives  of  the  best  minds  of  Russia,  immedi- 
ate help  in  ih"  form  of  food  is  indispensable. 

It  is  absolutely  vital  that  they  have  Hour,  cereals,  fats,  beans 
and  sugar.     O  America!  this  is  not  a  beggar's  plea:  it   is  only 
a  human  cry,  an  appeal  to  people  who  know  that  science  is  th 
foundation  of  culture  and  that  only  the  work  of  science  is.  in  the 
last  analysis,  international  and  universal. 

Notwithstanding  the  hard  conditions  of  life  during  the  war 
and  the  revolution,  the  Russian  scientists  have  tenaciously  clung 
io  their  work.  Members  of  the  Academy  of  Science  and  the 
educational  societies,  as  well  as  individual  scholars,  have  written 
and  prepared  for  publication  results  of  the  mosi  valuable  re- 
search work,  which  undoubtedly  has  great  social  importance  for 
humanity. 

Of  such  manuscripts  there  are  now  ready  for  tii  ■  press  what 
would  approximate  21), 000  printed  pages.  All  these  works  can 
net  he  published  in  Russia  because  of  ih"  shortage  of  money  and 
technical  supplies.  Dear  people  of  the  United  Sta1  'S,  you  would 
Vender  a  very  great  service  to  humanity  by  establishing  a  fund 
for  the  publication  of  these  works  of  the  Russian  scientists. 
They  would  enrich  the  world  with  a  considerable  amount  of  new 
knowledge  in  every  branch  of  science. 

It  is  not  my  right  to  discuss  th  s  methods  for  the  practical 
realization  of  this  idea,  but,  it  seems  to  me  that  its  accomplish- 
ment would  afford  a.  unique  opportunit y  for  all  the  cultured  world 
to  feel  its  intellectual  solidarity. 

For  you  citizens  of  the  wealthiest  land,  who  have  proved  your- 
selves capable  of  achieving  such  wonderful  material  prosperity, 
the  making  real  of  this  idea  should  b  •  easy  and  simple.  I  can 
not  believe  that  this  appeal  to  you  will  result  only  in  silence  for 
Russia.  MAXIM  CORKY. 

[Maxim  Gorky's  address  is  "Pension  Stellinger,  Augsburger  Strasse  47, 
Berlin,  Germany."] 


ONLY  HALF  A  MILLION  RETURNED  BY 
SWINDLERS  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 

ONLY  A  LITTLE  OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  DOL- 
LARS, $541,528.59  to  l»"  exact,  have  been  sent  to  (he 
Government  by  anonymous  persons  who  felt  that. 
they  owed  the  money.  None  of  it,  it  mav  lie  noted,  has  been 
credited  by  the  Washington  tahr'ators  as  coming  from  either 
profiteers  or  income-tax  dodgers.  One  man,  in  the  long  history 
of  the  so-called  "Conscience  Fund,"  sent  in  sums  aggregating 
SN0.000,  four  times  the  amount,  he  said,  which  he  had  stolen 
from  the  Governmenl  years  before.  The  largest  single  con- 
tribution was  $30,000,  sent  by  this  anonymous  ex-thief  to  com- 
plete his  four-fold  reparation.  The  smallest  amount  ever  re- 
ceived was  two  cents.  The  fund  has  been  in  existence 
since  l.Nll,  writes  Alexander  Stoddart  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  when,  during  the  administration  of  Madison,  a  person 
who  did  not  give  his  name  sent  $5  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, saving  that  he  owed  that,  sum  to  the  nation.  A  book- 
keeper pondered  a  long  time  over  the  letter,  and  finally  had  a 
happy  inspiration.  lie  credited  it  to  "conscience,"  and  that 
was  the  beginning.  Before  the  close  of  Madison's  administra- 
tion— 

The  fund  reached  a  tola!  of  $250.  And  there  lias  never  been 
a  year  since  then,  with  the  exceptions  of  the  Monroe  Admin- 
sl  rat  ion  and  the  year  1848,  when  some  conscience  contribution 
was  not   received. 

The  amounts  have  ranged  from  two  cents  to  $30,000.      The 
largesl    contributions    came    in   during    the  administrations  of. 
Roosevelt  and  Wilson.     During  the. seven  years  of  Roosevell 
the    Governmenl    received    $100, 100.70   and    during   the  eighl 
years  of  Wilson  8100,0S4.66. 

The  war  profiteers'  consciences  have  proved  no  more  tender 
than  would  lie  expected.  In  1017  there  was  returned  to  the 
Governmenl  $4,424.38  in  conscience  money.  But  in  1916,  he- 
fore  we  entered  the  war,  the  conscience  returns  totaled  $54,923.- 
15,  while  in  1918  only  $4,089.21  was  returned.  For  the  lasl 
three  years  the  figures  are:  1010,  $1  1,033.01;  1020,  $10,370.1:5, 
and  1 02 1,  $3,839.32. 

The  conscience  fund  began  to  grow  big     $58,771.32  -following 
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Friction  — 

ten  Enemy  of  Production 
m  Your  Plant. 


oAccept  with  our  Compliments  — 

The  money  that  Friction  costs  you 


IF  you  are  coming  to  believe 
that  it  is  a  costly  blunder  to 
tolerate  preventable  friction  in 
your  plant — a  costly  blunder  to 
waste  power  to  overcome  fric- 
tion— a  costly  blunder  to  pay 
for  friction  in  burned-out 
bearings  and  other  repairs  and 
replacements— then  you  will 
agree  with  this:  — 

Oils  keep  down  friction, 
and  the  oils  that  keep  down 
the  most  friction  are  the 
oils  that  save  the  most 
money. 

But  what  oils? 

To  help  you  to  determine 
beyond  question 
what  oils  will  re- 
duce the  most 
friction  in  each  en- 
gine and    machine 


in  your  plant,  we  offer  to  make 
a  Lubrication  Audit  for  you 
without  charge. 

See  details  in  column  at  right. 

This  will  give  you  an  exact 
picture  of  the  lubricating  con- 
ditions in  your  plant  and  the 
correct  oils  to  meet  those  con- 
ditions. 

No  matter  what  the  size  of 
your  plant,  a  Lubricating 
Audit  will  point  the  way  to 
lower  operating  costs.  Are 
these  times  when  you  can 
afford  to  be  headed  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

After  reading  the  column  at 
the  right,  may  we  not  send 
you  further  details 
about  a  Lubrication 
Audit?  Kindly  ad- 
dress nearest  branch 
-jifj/^lt 'c"l>    o  rh  c e . 


Lubricating  Oils 

Jl  grade  for  each  type  of  service 


VACUUM     OIL      COMPANY 


THE 

Lubrication  Audit 

EXPLAINED  STEP  BY  STEP 
(In  Condensed  Outline) 

INSPECTION:  A  thoroughly 
experienced  Vacuum  Oil  Company 
representative  in  co-operation  with 
your  plant  engineer  or  superinten- 
dent makes  a  careful  survey  and 
record  of  your  mechanical  equip- 
ment and  operating  conditions. 

RECOMMENDATIONS:  We 
later  specify,  in  a  written  report, 
the  correct  oil  and  correct  appli- 
cation of  the  oil  for  the  efficient 
and  economical  operation  of  each 
engine  and  machine.  This  report 
is  based  on:  — 

(1)  The  inspection  of  the  machines 
in  your  plant. 

(2)  Your  operating  conditions. 

(3)  Our  56  years  of  lubricating 
experience  with  all  types  of 
mechanical  equipment  under 
all  kinds  of  operating  conditions 
throughout  the  world. 

(4)  Our  outstanding  experience  in 
manufacturing  oils  for  every 
lubricating  need. 

CHECKING:  If,  following  our 
recommendations  in  this  audit,  you 
install  our  oils,  periodical  calls  will 
be  made  to  check  up  the  continu- 
ance of  the  desired  results. 

For  the  above  free  service 
address  our  nearest  branch  office. 


.Branch  Offices: 

New  York 

Cbicafo 

(.l/.l!>:  O/fei) 

Detroit 

Boston 
Pbilidelpbia 
Pitttburfh 
Buffalo 

Indian  apoli* 

Minneapolis 
Dcs  Moines 

Rochester 

Kansas  Ciry.  Kan. 

Albany 

Dallas 

^. 
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Jim  Henry's  Column 


In  Common 

1 1  is  a  curious  thought,  how  differenl  men  arc 
in  mos   of  their  ideas,  aspiratii  nsand  habits 
and  yet  how  absolutely  alike  m  others. 

For  tomorrow  morning,  between 

the  hou     of  6  (.5  and  7:30,  aboul  fifteen 
rnilli  m    1  ■■  n  will  stand  before  their  mirrors  in 
exactly  the  same  postures,  go  through  tin- 
same  motions  and  accomplish  about  the 
Fame  results,  namely:  the}-  will  cut  down  that 
jungle  of  ugliness  which,  is  everlastingly 
pushing  out  from  a  man'-  bide  and  overrun- 
ning the  attractive  contours  of  his  face. 

With  this  one  difference.     Something  over 
two  million  men  will  enjoy  the  process.     The 
other  thir  een  million  will  think  thoughts 
they  dare  not  express  unless  they  are  rough  and 
uncouth,  ami  which  I  cannot  even  hint  at 
in  this  public  forum. 

Now.  1  t"    get  clown  to  cas -.  and  be  prac- 
ti  al  and  factful  about  this  inevitable  process 
of  shaving. 

We  would  all  do  away  with  it  if  women 
would  let  us.     It  takes  time,  at  the  best  i-  a 
nuisance,  and  at  the  worst  is  awful. 

I  don't  have  to  tell  you  whether  or  not 

on  are  using  is  up  to  the  job.     1  do 
tell  you  that,  in  the  opinion  of  every  man  who 
uses  it,  Mennen  Shaving  (  >mes 

r  to  making  shaving  pleasant  than  any 
other  preparation  ever  invented. 

I  tell  you  thai  Mermen's  exerts  a  peculiar 

nee  on  a  heard  which   transform-  il- 
meanness  into  something  approaching  benevo- 
lent 

1  tell  you  thai  Mennen'-  i     0  non-irrifating 
and  so  pat  ked  with  soothing  lotions  that  all 
you  need  afterwards  is  a  flick  of  neutral  toned 
Mennen  Talcum  for  Men  to  put  you  at 
peace  with  the  world.     Our  Talcum  for  Men. 
by  the  way,  doesn'1  show  the  way  while  pow- 
der do  -.     It  i-  made  especially  for  men 
fine  for  a  tal(  urn  shower  after  your  bath 
protect  your  skin  from  irritation     and  -nothing 
after  a  shave. 

So  buy  them  both  —Mennen  Shaving  Cream 
and  Mennen  Talcum  Eot  Men     and  solve 
this   -having   question    for  good.      My   demon 
strator  tube  1  osts  10  cents  l>\  mail. 


tJ       Mennen 


Salesman      V/ 


n^wARK.  n.j.  vj.s.a 


PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

Continual 


1  be  adminisl  ra1  ion  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  I 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War  and  during  the 
time  thai  Andrew  Johnson  was  President. 
During  Granl  's  two  terms  it  grew  by  more 
than  $20,000  additional. 

Money  for  the  fund  has  com;'  in  from  all 
over  the  world.  The  Rev.  Prebendary 
Bariff,  vicar  of  St.  Oilos's(  hurch,  Cripple- 
gate,  London,  once  s  ni  to  (he  [Jni1  d 
States  Governmenl  $14i225.15  that  had 
keen  intrusted  to  him  by  a  man  who  h  d 
tl  frauded  the  Government.  The  clergy- 
man did  not  reveal  lie.'  identity  of  the 
sender,  and  Uncle  Sam  wrote  his  thanks, 
but  did  not  ask  that  any  name  be  re- 
vealed. 

The  largest  sum  received  at  one  time 
came  in  when  William  (1.  McAdoo  was 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  .  It  was  $30,000 
in  paper  money  in  a  brown  envelop. 
There  was  no  letter  with  it.  There  were 
.'even  $1,000  bills,  twenty-one  $500  bills, 
and  eighty-five  $100  bills,  which  made 
quite  an  array  when  arranged  on  the  desk 
of    George    K.    Cooksey,    Mr.    McAdoo's 

-  cretary. 

Later  a  lei  ter  was  recen  ed: 

"In  a  separate  package,    I   am  sending 

-  .  1,000  to  be  added  tot  he  consci  'in-''  fund. 

'This  amounl  mak  s  a  sum  aggregating 
$80,000  whi  h  I  hai  senl  10  the  I  "nit  ■<! 
States,  or  four  limes  the  amount  I  stole 
rs  ago. 

"I  have  hesitated  aboul  sending  all  (his 
money,  because  I  think  it  docs  not  really 
1  long  to  the  Government,  bu1  conscience 
has  given  me  no  resl  until  I  have  consum- 
mated the  four-fold  return, like  1  he  publican 

of  old. 

"May  e"\  cry  thief  understand  the  awful- 

111--  of  the  sin  of  stealing,  is  the  sincere 
wish  of  ;i  penl  itent. 

"  Let  no  one  claim  anj  of  this  amoum.1 
on  anj   pretext." 

The  letter  was  dated  Philadelphia;  the 
postmark  showed  it  had  been  mailed  in 
New  York,  as  did  the  postmark  on  th" 
1  avelop  containing  the  money. 

The  line.  "Ld  no  one  claim  any  of  this 
amounl  on  any  pretext,"  is  significant. 
Once  iii  so  often,  when  there  comes  a  con- 
tribution to  the  conscience  fund  and  the 
news  is  spread   broadcast,  some  one  tries 

to  pill  ill  a  claim  to  the  money.  Here  is 
a  case  in  point  : 

Some  years  ago,  when  a  contribution 
of  SI 0.01)0  was  made,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment received  a  request  for  the  return  of 
that  sum.      A  woman  wrote  thai    her  insane 

husband  had  sent  the  money  while  labor- 
ing under  tlie  delusion  thai  he  had  de- 
frauded the  Governmenl  of  that  amount. 
She  begged  that  the  money  be  returned 
to  her.  explaining  that  it  was  all  she  had 
in  the  world.  The  address  she  gave  was 
in  Rochester.  The  Secret  Service  assigned 
a  man  lo  look  into  the  matter.  In  Roches- 
ter he  found  that  the  woman  had  left  a 
forwarding  address  to  a  town  in  Indiana. 
There  he  learned  that  instructions  wen 
left  to  turn  over  "the  package"  to  a  rail- 
road brakeman,  who  was  to  deliver  it  to 
the  woman,  ('aught,  she  confessed  lo 
the  attempl  to  swindle.  The  Secret  Ser- 
vice man  talked  to  her  severely,  ami  on 
Imt  promising  never  to  do  ii  again  he  left 
her  to  work  up  a  conscience  of  h  >r  own. 
Another    letter    was    received    following 


the  announci  nielli  of  this  same  $10,000- 
This  letter  came  from  a  woman  in  an  Okla- 
homa town,  but  simply  asked  for  pari  of 
the  $10,000  on  the  ground  thai  it  belonged 
to  her  as  much  as  it  did  to  (he  ( rovernment. 
"I  want  to  buy."  she  wrote,  "a  cow.  an 
automobile,  and  a  set  of  false  teeth."  It 
is  not  recorded  that  the  Governmenl 
aided  her. 

Those  who  have  watched  the  fund  grow 
say  the  small  amounts  usually  cone 
in  numbers  following  religious  revival-. 
much  money  having  followed  the  activi- 
ties of  Moodj  and  Sankey  and  of  Billy 
Sunday. 

To  make  sur'2  that  Uncle  Sam  gels  all 
the  money  the}  s  ml,  vi  rious  devices  are 
sometimes  employed  bj  the  conscience- 
stricken.  One  used  b\  so  ;ie  of  tllos.' 
s  nding  large  sums  is  cutting  the  bills  in 
two.  A  man  who  wanted  to  pay  tie' 
Treasurj  Department  $8,000  got  eight 
SI. 000  bills.  cu1  them  in.  half,  and  sent 
oh  s  1  of  hah  es  to  tic  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  with  a  note  saying  lint  when 
!>  -aw  in  (he  newspap;  rs  an  announcement 
of   iheir  receipl    If  would  send   the  other 

halves.       He   did. 

When  Dudley  Field  Malone  was  Col- 
lector of  the  Porl  of  Xew  York  he  received 
in  an  envelop  postmarked  Boston  halves 
of  three  $100  bills  ;<m\  halves  of  four  $50 
I  ills.  With  them  was  a  note,  undated, 
unsigned,  in  pencil,  saying:  "For  unpaid 
dues.  Other  parts  sent  to  Washing-ton." 
The  Treasury  Departmenl  received  the 
other  halves.  The  sender  thus  made  sur  ■ 
that  no  possible  dishonesl  man  in  the 
Governmenl  service  could  gel  away  with 
t  he  nion 


FINDING  OUT  WHAT  AILED 
PREHISTORIC  MAN 

TT  is  hard  enough  to  tell  what  is  the 
A  matter  with  a  man  when  he  stands  be- 
fore you  in  the  flesh,  where  you  can  thump 
him,  feel  his  pulse  and  take  his  blood 
pressure.  How  can  it  be  possible  to  dis- 
cover the  complaint  of  a  man  who  died  of 
if  1200  years  before  the  Christian  Era? 
N'o  one  would  think  of  attempting  it  if  the 
combined  climate  and  arts  of  Egypt  had 
not  given  us  its  mummified  dead  as  ob- 
servational material.  Hut  after  all  a  mum- 
my has  no  pulse  and  no  respiration,  and  its 
blood  pressure  can  not  be  taken  because 
its  blood  slopt  circulating  centuries  he- 
fore  Pericles  or  Alexander  the  Great  were 
thought  of.  And  vet  t  here  is  to-day  a  sci- 
ence of  paleopathology  —of  the  diseases  of 
prehistoric  man.  The  science  even  ven- 
tures further  back  into  the  early  geologic 
twilight,  for  Prof.  Roy  L.  Moodie  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  has  found  a  dinosaur 
that  had  something  the  matter  with  his 
tail.  Lor  the  human  race,  however,  (he 
Egyptian  mummy  is  still  our  most  reliable 
subject.      The    science   of    paleopathology 

received  a  great    impetus,  we  are  told  by  an 

editorial  writer  in  The  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  (Chicago),  when  the 
Kgypl  ian  Governmenl  placed  large  amounts 
of  mummified  material  in  the  hands  of 
capable  students  about  the  lime  when  the 
building  of  Ihegreal  Assua.n  dam  promised 
the  inundation  of  areas  of  Egypt  containing 
important  burial-places.  The  material  from 
these  was  excavated  to  prevent   itsdesirue- 
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lion,  and  thus  made  available  for  in\ <   fi- 
xation.    We  read  in  substance: 

"For  any  medical  man,  the  stqrj  of  the 
pathology  of  Egypl  is  nothing  less  than 
fascinating.  We  learn  ill  i1  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Nile  Valley,  the  cradle  of  history, 
suffered  from  disease  of  the  joints  as  far 
back  as  their  pal  hology  can  be  followed,  and 
to  a  far  grea  tor  degree  and  at  a  much  ea  i ,:  ii  r 
age  than  v\e  now  see  this  disease.  The  en- 
i  lias!  on  focal  infection  will  be  delighted 
fco  know  thai  infection  from  the  teeth  was 
fife  among  these  arthritics,  who  hobbled 
to  their  graves  a  few-  thousands  o 
since.  The  demonstration  thai  a  hump- 
backed priest  o!'  Amnion,  1,000  yeai  s  I>.  C, 
owed  his  hump  to  I'oi  I 's  disease  show  s  I 
little  3,000  years  have  altered  the  behavior 
of  tuberculosis.  Pneumonia  is  demon 
strated  in  these  old  bodies,  with  bacteria 
still  in  a  stainable  condition.  Sarcoma  of 
the  bone  is  identified  in  a  skeleton  of  250 
A.  D.  Lesions  close's  resembling  smallpo 
can  still  be  recognized  and  studied  by  mod 
em  microscopic  methods  in  these  old  mum- 
mies. Arteriosclerosis  was  common  and 
severe  in  those  days,  when  tobacco,  ex- 
cessive meat  eating,  modern  strenuosity, 
and  such  things  thai  nowadays  are  blamed 
for  this  condition  certainly  did  no1  exist. 
Egyptian  art  has  much  reference  to  the 
dwarfs  and  other  deformed  persons  of  that 
da\ ,  which  shows  that  rickets  has  probably 
existed  for  5,000  years,  and  that  the  de- 
formities characteristic  of  Pott's  disease 
and  of  clubfool  were  pu1  on  record  aboul 
4,000  years  ago." 

For  the  historian,  this  sort  of  investiga- 
tive work  will  be  certainly  of  value,  the 
writer  notes,  for  it  adds  much  to  the  pic- 
ture of  life  in  bygone  times,  li  reveals  the 
fact  that  men  were- commonly  stiff  and  old 
at  fifty  years,  and  thai  the  good  old  days 
were  not  so  good  from  the  sanitarian's 
standpoint.  Royally  often  bad  extremely 
bad  teeth  and  gums,  queens  were  bald,  and 
princesses  sometimes  had  nils  in  their  hair. 
Food  habits  varied  from  time  to  lime  and  in 
different  classes,  but  those  prehistoric 
dentists  mentioned  in  popular  histories  did 
not  exist.    He  continues: 

'"Some  studies  of  mummy  material  ha\  < 
also  been  made  from  the  chemical  stand- 
point. Abderhalden  found  that  the  tissues 
of  mummies  were  still  well  enough  pre- 
served after  3,000  years  to  yield  amino- 
acids  when  hydrolyzed.  The  brain  of  re- 
cent mummies  still  contains  cholesterol, 
1ml  ii  is  greatly  reduced  in  amount  in  very 
old  specimens,  according  to  Muir,  alt  ho 
much  of  the  phosphorus  remains.  Active 
enzymes  have  been  described  in  the  muscle 
of  mummies,  and  it  was  found  by  llanse- 
manti  thai  the  proteins  were  so  little  altered 
in  a  mummy  ">,()()()  years  old  thai  they  ga"\  e 
the  specific  precipitin  reaction.  A  glimpse 
at  Egyptian  thereapeutics  is  offered  by 
Johnsson,  who.  in  mummies  of  the  same 
vintage,  found  that  the  intestines  contained 
relics  of  grain,  and  epithelial  cells  of  a  com- 
mon plant,  the  trichodesma,  which  is  a 
household  remedy  to  this  day  in  certain 
countries  for  intestinal  irritations  and 
catarrhal  conditions  of  the  air  passages. 
This  was  accompanied  in  some  cases  by 
mouse  bones,  recalling  the  Chinese  phar- 
macopeia. Altho  fractures  seem  to  have 
sometimes  been  skilfully  cared  for,  and 
many  persons  in  many  climes  survived 
trephining,  nevertheless  it  seems  thai  the 
therapeutics  has  altered  more  than  disease 
during  the  last  fifty  centuries." 


Niagara  Falls  is  directly  i    ached  by  >■■  Central 

Lines,  which  provide  special  stopover  facilities  tor  through 

passengers  at  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls. 
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The  Tremendous  Spectacle 
of  Niagara- 

Niagara — "The  Thunderer  of  the  Waters" — has  been 
wearing  its  v/ay  through  the  rock  four  or  five  hundred 
centuries;  and  scientists  estimate  that  in  5000  years 
more  this  wonder  of  nature  will  have  cut  its  way  back 
to  Lake  Erie  and  disappear. 

For  three  centuries  this  tremendous  spectacle  has  drawn  to  it 
explorers  and  travelers  from  over  the  world.  From  the  days  of 
the  intrepid  French  pioneers  who  first  saw  the  falls  in  all  their 
primeval  grandeur  and  loveliness,  the  literature  of  Niagara  has 
been  enriched  by  explorers,  travelers,  authors,  poets,  artists, 
scientists  and  statesmen.  Some  of  the  tributes  to  Niagara  are 
here  given: 

Nothing  in  Turner's  finest  water  color  drawings  is  so  ethereal,  so  im- 
aginative, so  gorgeous  in  color. — CHARLES   DICKENS. 

The  sublimity  of  rest  is  a  distant  view  of  the  Alps;  the  sublimity  of 
motion  is  Niagara. — RICHARD   COBDEN. 

Niagara  is  the  Titan  in  whose  presence  you  stand  dumb. 

—BAYARD   TAYLOR. 

Niagara  appears  divinely  and  deliciously  graceful — a  specimen  of  the 
splendor  and  wonder  of  water  at  its  finest. — Sir  EDWIN  ARNOLD. 

I  know  of  no  other  thing  so  beautiful,  so  glorious  and  so  powerful. 

—ANTHONY   TROLLOPE. 

My  sense  of  it  first,  and  my  sense  of  it  last,  was  not  a  sen^.e  of  the 
stupendous,  but  a  sense  of  beauty,  of  serenity,  of  repose. 

—WILLIAM    DEAN    HOWEL'.S. 

Niagara    calls    up    the    indefinite    past. — ABRAHAM   LINCOLN. 

Blessed  were  the  wanderers  of  old,  who  heard  its  deep  roar  sounding 
through  the  woods,  and  approached  its  awful  brink  in  all  the  fresh- 
ness of  nacive  feeling.— NATHANIEL   HAWTHORNE. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  in  nature  more  majestic  than  the 
view  of  the  rapids  above  the  Falls. — DUKE  OF  ARGYLL. 

If  we  fix  our  thoughts  on  the  lapse  of  time  required  by  the  recession 
of  the  Niagara  from  the  escarpment  to  the  Falls — how  immeasurably 
great  will  its  duration  appear  in  comparison  with  the  sum  of  years  to 
which  the  annals  of  the  human  race  are  limit 

—SIR   CHARLES   LYELL. 

Nothing  quite  compares  with  the  sensation  of  standing  "where 
Niagara  stuns  with  thundering  sound."  and  feeling  with  Lincoln, 
the  power  of  this  great  cataract  to  picture  the  ttory  of  the  human 
race  through  the  ages. 

An  illustrated   booklet  of  Niagara  Fal!>   may  be  obtained 

free  of  charge  by  addressing  the  Advertising  Department . 

New  York  Central  Lines,  Grand  Central  Terminal. 
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ELEVATE  THE  PEDESTRIAN— AND  SAVE  HIS  LIFE! 


ONGE  WE  ELEVATED  STREET-CAR  LINES,  but 
thai  was  in  the  days  when  the  streets  were  a  compara- 
tively safe  place.  The  latest  slogan,  and  one  that  i- 
-aid  to  be  gaining  in  popularity,  especially  in  congested  metro- 
politan  districts,    is    "Elevate   the   Pedestrian!"     This    advice 


Courtesy  of  *'  Motor  Life. 


A-   MOST   BIG-CITY   STREETS  LOOK   TO-DAY 


From  Oregon  to  California,  when  our  city  maker-  firsl  established   the  building-tines,  thej  thought 

thai  forty  feet  was  wide  enough  for  any  street.     To-cUrj    there  isn't   room  enough   for  vehicles, 

street-ears  and  pedestrians.     The  easiest,  cheapest   and   pleasantesl    waj    to  meel   the  situation, 

we  are  told    i-  to  elevate  the  pedestrian's    :i-  shown  in  the  sketch  below. 


in  n<>  waj  intimates  thai  the  pedestrian  should  be  elevated  in 
the  now  popular  method  of  catching  him  with  the  bumper  when 
he  i-  nni  looking.  The  big  idea  is  in  give  him  a  sale  place  of 
hi-  own.  above  the  madding  crowd  of  motors,  and.  incidently, 
give  the  motors  more  room.  Looking  at  it  from  the  motorists' 
standpoint,  "More  room  miisl  be  found  for  motor-vehicle  traffic 
on  eii;  -      asserts   Merrill   C.    Horine,   writing  in    Motor 

Life,  "for  nothing  loom-  larger  among  obstacles  to  the  con- 
tinued growth  of  motoring  than  the  traffic  problem."  It  is 
thus,  we  see,  not  alone  a  -peeial  regard  for  the  p<  d<  strian  which 
moves  the  motor-minded  advocates  of  double-decking  our 
streets.  If  tin  pedestrian  benefits,  in 
longer  life  and  happiness,  thai  will  he 
hi- own  affair.  As  Mr.  Horine  looks 
al   the  mill  ter: 

There  are  too  many  vehiclt  -  for  our 

present  street-  to  aeeomnioda  1  e  safely 
and  eomenienth  righl  now.  and  the 
number  of  motor  vehich  s  being  added 
tei  the  <-it\  rolls  i-  increasing  rapidly. 

Rebuilding  our  cities  i-  oul  of  the 
question;  stifling  the  growth  of  motor- 
ing unthinkaUe.  We  cnusl  increasi 
the  traffic  capacitj  of  eit>  streets,  as 
thev  now  are.  to  twice  or  three  times 
their  prex  nt  capacity,  h  can  he 
done  without  tearing  down  build- 
ings, cutting  through  new  streets  or 
building  prohibitivelj  expensi  ele- 
vated or  deprest  roadways.  The 
streets  can  he  left  just  where  they  are 
now.  Pedestrian-  can  he  accommo- 
dated   more    conveniently    and    safely 

than  at  present.  Rapid  transit  can  be  accelerated,  and  the 
parking  problem  can  be  solved  satisfactorily.  These  things 
can  be  done  at  a  cost  probably  far  less  than  the  present 
losses  suffered  by  reason  of  congested,  slow-moving  iralTie.  the 
appalling  number  of  accidents  on  the  stre<  ts,  wear  and  tear  on 
i  bides  and  their  passengers'  nerves,  and  loss  to  merchants, 
due  to  the  inaccessibility  of  their  stores  to  shoppers. 

Ther<    1-  nothing  novel  in  the  suggestion  thai  the  sidewalks 

should  he  elevated.     Street-car  tracks  will  have  to  he  torn  up 

oner  or  later.     These  two  things  are  fundamental   necessities. 


They  will  take  from  the  street  the  two  principal  causes  of  con- 
gestion and  danger— the  pedestrian  and  the  trolley  car.  In 
their  place  will  follow  streets  extending  from  building  to  building; 
and  mobile,  adaptable  motor  buses,  skirting  the  slow-moying 
edges  of  the  -tivet.  instead  of  the  middle.  Bui  this  is  not  all. 
Mo-i    shoppers,   even  tho  they   drive  down-town   in   motor 

car.-,  are  pedestrians  while  in  the  act 
of  shopping.  Consequently,  let  us 
raise  the  main  floor  level  to  the  level 
of  the  elevated  sidewalks.  In  other 
words,  use  the  present  second  floors 
of  buildings  for  their  main  floors. 
The  present  ground  floors  of  buildings 
will  he  somewhat  darkened  by  the 
overhanging  sidewalks,  so  why  not 
abolish  them?  We  need  the  ground 
space  below  the  buildings  to  park 
cars  in,  for  porte-cocheres  to  receive 
motor  cars  taking  on  and  letting  off 
passengers,  and  for  loading  hays  for 
motor  trucks  and  delivery  cars.  This 
do,s  not  mean  knocking  the  props  out 
from  beneath  our  buildings,  hut  of 
removing  their  walls,  leaving  the  main 
supporting  columns  and  elevator  shafts. 
Lnless  something  is  done,  starting 
righl  away,  our  streets  will  soon  be- 
come sochoked  with  traffic  that  motor- 
ing will  cease  to  be  a  convenience  and 
a  pleasure.  Every  citizen  who  can  afford  it  and  is  physically 
and  mentally  competent  has  a  right  to  use  a  motor  car,  out- 
grown city  plans  and  systems  of  traffic  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. The  danger  is  that  nothing  will  he  started  in 
anticipation  of  the  crisis  until  the  cost  of  the  necessary  changes 
become  staggering. 

The  motor  car  has  become  a  popular  utility.  It  is  now  no 
more  a  rich  man's  luxury  than  golf  is  a  rich  man's  pastime. 
The  same  clerks  and  workmen  who  now  chase  the  unbreak- 
able egg  over  tin  public  links  are  owners  of  potential  owners 
of  motor  cars.  h  would  seem  that  our  2, (Kill. 000  miles  of 
public  roads  in  this  country  would  provide  room  enough  for 
the    10. ()!)!). ()()!)   motor   vehicles  already   registered  and  all  tin 


WHEN    PEDESTRIAN'S  CEASE    PROM   TROUBLING. 

I'lii-  is  a  Malar  Life  artist  s  idea  uf  tile  nay  our  big-citj  streets  will  look  ten  years  from  now. 
Vmong  other  changes,  it  will  be  noticed,  the  street-cars  have  been  superseded  by  motor  buses, 
an   'improvement"  about  which  i  lie  street-car  companies  will  don  lit  less  have  something  to  say. 


increase  thai  may  he  expected  in  the  next  decade.  The  trouble 
is  that  only  aboul  10.000  miles  of  our  vast  system  of  roads  really 
represent  paved  highways  suitable  for  motor  travel,  and  the 
greal  hulk  of  motor  ears  confine  themselves  to  only  a  limited 
portion  of  this  mileage,  since  most  of  the  motor-car  traffic  is  in 
and  aboul  cities. 

So  far  as  means  of  production,  operating  fuel  and  supplies 
and  market  are  concerned,  the  future  of  the  motor  car  seems 
assured.  Bui  where  will  we  put  all  of  the  cars  that  seem  des- 
tined  to  he   turned   loose  upon  our  streets  and  roads'*      Already 
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Wherever    you    are.    on 

■  v     or     bo- 
look  lor  this  signature  ol 
the    All- Weather     Tread 


$*'  Y  \ 


These  are  great  days  for  the  buyer 
of  Goodyear  Tires. 

For  less  money,  now,  he  buys  more 
mileage  and  greater  freedom  from 
trouble,  than  at  any  previous  time 
'in  his  life. 

The  primary  reason  for  this  is  the 
increased  quality  and  serviceability 
of  Goodyear  Tires. 

An  important  supplementary  rea- 
son is  the  exceedingly  low  price  at 
which  they  now  are  sold. 

We  are  building  Goodyear  Tires 
today  better  than  ever  before. 

We  aremaking  them  larger,  heavier, 
stronger,  and  more  durable. 

On  every  count  of  design,  material 
and  structure  they  surpass  even 
those  fine  Goodyears  that  you  have 
known. 

They  represent  the  peak  point  of 
accomplishment  in  this  company's 
efforts  constantly  to  build  a  better 
product. 

Yet,  today,  you  can  buy  these  better 
tires  at  the  lowest  prices  in  our 
history. 

Not  even  in  pre-war  times  did  a 
genuine  Goodyear  Tire  require  so 
little  investment. 

We  repeat,  these  are  great  days  for 
the  buyer  of  Goodyear  Tires. 

More  people  ride  on  Goodyear  Tires 
than  on  any  other  kind. 

30x  3 y$  Cross  Rib  Fa brie S10.95 

3  )l  3  ri  A.  -Weather  Tread  Fabric 

..    ather  Tread  Coi  '      ... 

32x3',  All-Weather  Tread  Cord 

32x4     All-Weather  Tre;      - 

33.\  4      All-Weather  Tread  Cord    

33x4';  All-Weather  Tread  Cord 

i:  xiyi  All-Weather  Tread  Cord      ... 

35  i  5      All-Weather  Tread  Cord 

Manufacturer's  tax  extra 

MS 
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Bread 

has  part  of  the  food      * 
cells  broken 


Puffed  Wheat 

has  all  of  the  food  cells  broken 


Toast 

has  more  of  the  food 
cells  broken 


Why  We  Explode 

every  food  cell  in  Puffed  Grains 

Over  125  million  food  cells  exisl  in  a  grain  of  wheal.  All  must  be 
broken  to  digest. 

In  bread  you  break  part  of  them  in  toast  yon  break  more.  Hut 
Puffed  Wheat  alone  break-  them  all. 

Grains  shot  from  guns 

Prof.  A.  P.  Anderson  studied  for  years  to  make  whole  grains  wholly 
digestible. 

He  did  it  at  last  by  sealing  the  grains  in  guns,  then  supplying  an 

hour  of  fearful  heat.     Thus  the  moisture  in  each  food  cell  is  changed 
to  super-heated   steam. 

\Yhen  the  guns  are  shot,  every  food  cell  explodes.  All  become 
available  as  food. 

More   than   cereal   tidbits 

Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice  are  delightful  dainties.  You  never 
la-ted  cereals  so  good.  They  are  bubble  grains,  airy,  flimsy  and 
toasted,  as  flavory  as  nuts.     They  seem  like  food  confections. 

But  they  are  also  whole  grains,  supplying  16  needed  elements. 
Every  element  is  fitted  to  feed.  The  greatest  food  you  can  serve  a 
child  is  Puffed  Wheat  in  a  bowl  of  milk.  Hut  serve  them  Puffed 
Rice  also.     That  is  the  morning  dish. 


Puffed 
Rice 


Puffed 
Wheat 


The  Quaker  Qats  (bmpany 


Sole  Makers 


MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 

Continued 


the  traffic  problems,  not  only  of  the  great 
cities,  but  the  smaller  centers  as  well,  are 
assuming  serious  proportions.  The  traffic 
problem  of  the  railways  shrinks  in  compar- 
ison, for  the  passenger  miles  of  travel  in 
motor  cars  last  year  was  twice  that  of  all 
the  railroads  combined.  An  automobile, 
affording  accommodation  to  an  average  of 
four  persons,  takes  about  one-third  the 
space  occupied  by  a  railroad  car  accom- 
modating sixty.  People  who  travel  by  rail 
are  content  to  adapt  themselves  to  sched- 
ule and  waif  patiently  for  the  moment  when 
the  train  leaves,  while  the  very  essence  of 
motor  travel  is  its  independence  cf  route 
or  schedule. 

The  Saturday  afternoon  or  Sunday 
drive  in  any  one  of  the  fifty  largest  Amer- 
ican cities,  objects  Mr.  Horine,  "has  be- 
come a  nerve-racking  close-order  march." 
So  necessary  has  it  become  that  cars 
remain  in  line  without  lagging  behind  or 
overtaking  others  that — 

On  certain  roads  on  the  Jersey  side  of 
the  Hudson  it  is  the  practise  of  the  police 
to  penalize  those  who  get  out  of  line  by 
forcing  them  to  stand  still  at  the  side  of 
the  road  until  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  cars 
have  passed.  Necessary  regulations  con- 
cerning how  corners  may  be  turned  often 
necessitate  running  around  four  or  more 
blocks  in  order  to  reach  a  point  only  a 
block  from  the  starting  place.  Curb- 
side  parking  is  becoming  almost  an  im- 
possibility in  most  of  the  larger  centers. 
Pedestrianism  is  becoming  one  of  the  most 
hazardous  of  outdoor  sports.  Traffic 
congestion  caused  by  vehicles  and  pedes- 
trians alike  is  fast  making  the  operation 
of  street-cars  on  main  business  streets 
hopeless. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  with  a  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  number  of  vehicles 
per  mile  of  street,  there  has  been  no  dis- 
cernible increase  in  traffic  space.  Indeed, 
on  some  of  the  older  streets  Hie  traffic 
space  is  actually  less  than  it  Mas  fifty  years 
ago,  due  to  the  widening  of  sidewalks  to 
accommodate  the  throngs  afoot  and  to  the 
monopoly  of  the  best  part  of  the  street — 
the  middle — by  street-cars.  The  reason 
for  this  increase  in  density  is  four-fold: 

In  the  first  place  the  population  of  mosl 
of  the  cities  has  grown  tremendors'y  with- 
out a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number 
or  width  of  streets.  This  increase  in  pop- 
ulation has  resulted  in  the  construction  of 
tall  buildings  in  the  business  section  and 
much  greater  density  of  population  in  resi- 
dence sections,  so  that  the  increased  traffic 
is  largely  centered  on  a  few  main  streets 
The  lines  of  traffic  being  thus  restricted  to 
a  few  main  streets,  paving  of  the  better 
sort  has  been  confined  principally  to  such 
routes,  thereby  restricting  the  develop- 
ment of  other  routes.  Finally,  the  in- 
creased gregariousness  of  modern  life  has 
led    to   greater    use   of    the   streets   by    the 

individual. 

With  our  present  city  streets  hopelessly 
inadequate  for  present  vehicular  traffic, 
where,  again,  will  we  put  the  cars  of  the 
future'.'  Population  is  certainly  going  to 
continue  0D  the  increase,  that  of  the  larger 
cities  more  rapidly  than  the  country  as  a- 
w  hole.  We  can  not  hope  for  a  radical 
change  in  the  centering  of  business  and 
residential  buildings,  so  it,  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  solving  Hie  problem  if,  instead 
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>f  putting  up  taller  office  and  apartment 
buildings,  the  cities  were  to  open  up  new 

business  districts  where  the  growth  would 
be  horizontal  instead  of  vertical;  new  resi- 
dence neighborhoods,  where  families  would 
live  side  by  side  instead  of  superimposed; 
but  tliis  can  not  be  expected  in  the  near 
future.  Congestion  in  cities  originated  from 
a  need  for  protection  against  wild  beasts  and 
barbarians  and  endured  because  slow  trans- 
portation required  distances  to  be  short. 

Rapid  transit   has  extended  tile  residence 
areas  of  our  cities,  but  has  only  increased 

the  denseness  of  business  activity.  The 
lawyer  must   have  his  office  close  to  the 

court-house;  the  broker,  close  to  the  ex- 
change. The  wholesaler  must  be  near  the 
retailer  and  the  box-maker  near  the  whole- 
saler. All  because  it  must  be  possible  to 
get  quickly  from  the  office  of  one  to  an- 
other. Street-cars,  elevated  and  subway 
trains  have  not  effected  a  decentralization 
because  they  are  constrained  to  a  few  fixt 
routes,  and  do  not  perform  a  complete  haul. 
They  require  considerable  walking  on  the 
pari  of  the  passenger,  at.  each  end,  to  say 
nothing  of  tiresome  climbing  of  stairs. 
The  taxicab  might  do,  were  it  not  so  ex- 
pensive and  limited  in  availability  by  streel 
congestion.  Far  from  enabling  business 
men  to  get  about  more  quickly  in  the  trans- 
action of  their  affairs,  motor  vehicles  have, 
to  a  great  extent,  increased  their  difficulties 
by  aggravating  traffic  congestion  and  im- 
peding the  pedestrian. 

There  are  numerous  things  which  might 
be  done  to  relieve  the  intolerable  traffic 
congestion  of  to-day  and  make  it  possible 
to  operate  the  increased  number  of  vehicles 
which  will  surely  come.  Unquestionably 
some  solution  of  the  problem  will  be  found. 
( Civilization  always  has  solved  its  problems. 
Some  of  these  possibilities,  such  as  rebuild- 
ing our  cities  with  wider  streets  and  more 
main  arteries,  providing  elevated  roadways, 
vehicular  subways  and  such  might  solve 
the  problem.  The  cities  might  purchase 
valuable  property  in  each  business  cent  el- 
and erect  free  public  parkage  garages;  but 
it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  any  of  these 
things  will  actually  be  done. 

Our  cities  are  built.  By  the  adoption 
of  city  plans  it  will  be  possible  to  widen 
certain  main  arteries,  as  Chicago  and 
Philadelphia  are  doing.  By  the  same  means 
the  continuation  of  mistakes  of  the  past 
in  the  building  of  narrow,  crooked  streets, 
such  as  is  going  on  in  Los  Angeles  to-day, 
can  be  prevented.  By  zoning  of  business, 
as  practised  in  New  York,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  manufacturing  districts,  with 
every  modern  transportation  convenience, 
such  as  Chicago's  Central  Manufacturing 
District  and  New  York's  Bush  Ter- 
minal, decentralization  may  be  gradually 
achieved.  These  developments,  like  the 
modernizing  of  Buenos  Aires  will  come, 
but  the  process  will  be  slow,  much  slower 
than  the  increase  in  motor  vehicles.  Some 
means  must  be  adopted  in  the  meantime 
of  accommodating  a  greater  increased 
volume  of  traffic,  of  parking  cars,  of  pro- 
viding for  safe  and  convenient  pedestrian- 
ism  and  of  quick  and  convenient  short- 
haul  passenger  transit.  All  of  this  without 
razing  or  abandoning  buildings,  depreci- 
ating property  or  prohibitively  expensive 
elevated  or  underground  structures.  It 
can  be  done. 

Sidewalks  fifteen  feet  wide,  admits  the 
writer,  are  noi  too  huge  for  the  crowds  on 
a  dozen  Broadways,  Fifth  Avenues,  State 
Streets,  Broad  Streets,  Market  Streets, 
and  Main  Streets.     But — 

These  wide  sidewalks  have  encroached 


Tnis,  Madam,  is   the    Famous 
Kerogas  Burner  Vvith    \Vnicn 
You  Get   a    Gas    Flame    nV  ith 
an  Oil  Stove 


which     vaporizes    common 
cr  coal  oil  into  gas,  giving  a 


Can  you  get  as  satisfactory  results 
with  an  oil  stove  as  with  a  gas  range? 

Certainly— if  your  oil  stove  is  equipped 
with  the  Patented  KEROGAS  Burner 

kerosene 
hot,  uni- 
form   double    flame    which    is    under 
perfect  control. 

Just  turn  a  small  control  wheel  and 
you  get  instantly  the  heat  you  want 
— quick,   slow,   intense  or  simmering. 

And  the  fuel  cost  is  little,  for  the  Pat- 
ented KEROGAS  Burner  vaporizes 
common  kerosene  or  coal  oil  and 
burns  400  gallons  of  air  to  every  gal- 
lon of  oil  consumed. 

The  double  flame  within  a  flame — the 
one-piece,  no-leak,  rust-proof  con- 
struction, with  simple  mechanism  and 
honest  workmanship  combine  to  make 
the  KEROGAS  Burner  last  and 
satisfy  as  long  as  the  stove  itself. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  an  oil 
stove  with  the  Patented  KEROGAS 
Burner.      It's  worth  lookine  at. 


This  Trademark  Appears  on 
Etery  Kerotas  Burner 


insist  on  it  being  on  the 
Oil  Stoic   Ycu  Buy 


The  Kerogas  Oven 

Another  feature  you  ought  to 
have  as  part  of  your  cil  5tove. 
Heats  quickly  and  evenly. 
Bakes  and  roasts  perfectly. 
Ask  the  dealer  to  show  you 
this  as  well  as  the  Kerogas 
Burner  equipped  stove. 


DEALERS:  The  best  jobbers  now  supply  various  brands  of 
excellent  oil  stoves  equipped  with  Patented  Kerogas  Burners. 

A.   J.    LINDEMANN   &  HOYERSON  CO. 

1211    First  Ave.,   Milwaukee.   Wis. 

Manufacturers  of  Burners,  Ovens.  Cookinj  and  Heating  Stoves  and  Ranges 


Patented 


KEROGAS 

Standard  Equipment  on  the  Better  Makes 


Burner 


oj  Oil  Slopes 


Lill 
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THERE'S  ample  breathing 
room  everywhere  in  Faultless 
Pajamas  and  Night  Shirts.  They 
are  cut  to  fit — 100%  comfort  in 
the  wear — and  stylish  too. 

Rest  assured 

Here's  something — really  new.  The 
Faultless  SleepCoat,  a  pantsless 
pajama,  tailored  like  a  coat.  [t's 
an  open  front  garment  from  neck  to 
hem,  (knee  length)  with  a  convert- 
ible high  or  low  neck  and  smartly 
cut  Raglan  sleeves.  Made  of  Exqui- 
sette  and  Lusterette,  durable,  silk- 
like fabrics  in  white  and  all  colors, 
and  a  wide  variety  of  mated  1-  of 
merit  at  a  wide  range  of  prices. 

E.  ROSENFELD  &  CO., 

Baltimore      New  York     Chicago 
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on  the  streets.  A  forty-foot  street  is  no 
longer  a  wide  one.  Some  of  the  cities  have 
actually  narrowed  their  main  streets  in 
order  to  provide  wider  sidewalks  If  the 
present  wide  sidewalks  could  be  removed 
altogether,  the  traffic  space  left  for  vehicles 
would  be  increased  from  50  to  100  per  cent. 
There  is  nothing  new  in  the  proposal  that 
sidewalks  should  be  elevated.  The  trouble 
is  that  on  account  of  street-cars,  motor 
buses,  taxieabs  and  last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  store  doors,  all  being  accessible  only 
from  the  street  level,  it  would  be  necessary, 
under  present  conditions,  to  have  a  dupli- 
cate sidewalk  system  on  the  street-level, 
connecting  with  the  elevated  sidewalk  by 
stairs.  This  would  make  it  practically 
impossible  to  force  the  pedestrians  to  use 
the  elevated  walks. 

If.  however,  the  show  windows  and  main 
doors  of  stores,  office  and  public  buildings 
were  raised  to  the  second  floor,  or  on  a 
level  with  the  elevated  sidewalk-,  with 
carriage  entrances  on  the  main  floor  con- 
necting through  the  building  only,  it 
would  be  a  different  matter.  If  the  pedes- 
trian is  to  be  elevated,  the  shops  must  go 
up  with  him.  There  is  no  real  obstacle  to 
this,  save  the  novelty  of  the  idea.  Modern 
stores  are  at  least  two  stories  high.  The 
main  floor  might  as  well  be  the  second  as 
the  first.  It  would  be  a  great  convenience 
to  department  stores  to  have  the  main 
floor  one  story  above  the  street,  for  then 
loading  and  unloading  of  trucks  and  de- 
livery cars  could  be  carried  on  without 
interference  with  pedestrians  or  danger  of 
pilfering  and  without  sacrificing  valuable 
main-floor  room  or  window  space. 

Platforms  could  be  provided  for  buses 
and  taxieabs  on  the  near  side  of  each  cor- 
ner, connecting  with  the  elevated  walk  by 
stairs  and  having  no  other  connection. 
At  street  intersections  the  walks  would  be 
extended  in  the  form  of  bridges  over  the 
street,  upon  which  could  be  mounted  sema- 
phore signals  controlled  automatically,  as 
is  already  the  case  in  Chicago.  It  is  quite 
likely  thai  the  removal  of  both  street-car 
tracks  and  sidewalks  from  the  streets 
would  increase  their  capacity  100  to  201) 
per  cent.,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
would  not  only  add  about  four  lines  of 
traffic  to  the  street,  but  that  it  would 
eliminate  the  two  greatest  obstacles  of 
Ira  flic  and  sources  of  danger.  So  far. 
however,    (lie    parking    problem    remains. 

Many  of  us  are  resigned  to  no-parking 
restrictions.  In  New  York,  millionaires  go 
to  business  via  subway  because  motor-car 
transit  is  too  tedious.  Others  whose 
routes  between  home  and  office  are  less 
fraught  with  traffic  difficulty,  permit 
themselves  to  be  driven  to  work  by  chauf- 
feurs. There  are  thousands,  however, 
who  are  unwilling  passengers  on  subway 
and  elevated  trains  because,  while  willing 
and  able  to  drive  down  in  their  own  cars, 
they  cannot  do  so  because  they  can  no! 
park  (heir  cars  and  can  not  afford  the  ser- 
\  ices  of  .a  chauffeur.  There  are  down-town 
garages,  to  be  sure,  but  they  are  usually  at 
some  distance  from  the  offices  and  with 
some  garage  rents  as  high  as  they  are, 
they  are  no  economy  over  a  chauffeur. 

This  problem,  too,  can  be  solved  so  that 
there  will  be  parking  space  for  all.  With 
I  he  elevation  of  sidewalks  and  consequently 
of  main  floors  of  buildings,  street-level 
floors  will  he  of  less  value  than  upper  floors, 
since  they  will  be  more  or  less  dark.  Wit  li- 
on t  gnat,  expense  they  could  be  converted 


into  parking  spaces.  Walls  would  be  re- 
moved, leaving  only  the  supporting 
columns,  while  at  elevator  shafts  small 
entrance  foyers  would  be  built,  with  plat- 
forms, for  vehicle  entrances  to  the  build- 
ings. Similar  arrangements  at  the  foot 
of  freight  elevators  would  be  provided  for 
trucks. 


ANYBODY  CAN  CROSS  THE  COUNTRY, 
NOW,  IN  FIFTY  DAYS 

AX  automobile  tourist  can  go  from  the 
Atlantic  to. the  Pacific  coast  without 
using  a  map,  or  without  consulting  a  guide- 
book. All  that  the  driver  has  to  do  is  follow 
a  blazed  trail.  The  record  for  the  trip  is 
five  days,  but  about  fifty  days  is  recom- 
mended for  the  average  sightseer  who  has 
some  interest  in  scenery.  Of  course,  the 
season  and  route  must  be  chosen  with  care, 
or  the  tourist  is  likely  to  get  into  difficulties. 
The  early  summer  is  the  best  time,  all 
things  considered,  and  the  best  policy  is 
to  stick  .firmly  to  one  trail.  All  these 
maxims  and  counsels  are  presented  on  the 
authority  of  an  automobile  expert  who 
writes  in  the  New  York  World.  Nothing  is 
more  significant  of  the  development  of  the 
automobile,  he  says,  than  the  roadways 
which  have  been  marked  out  across  the 
country  for  making  it  easy  for  travelers 
to  go  from  town  to  town,  across  State  after 
State,  and  into  all  the  places  of  the  nation. 
'"A  glance  at  any  roadway  map  of  the 
United  States  reveals  many  curious  and 
influential  features,"  he  goes  on.  For 
instance: 

Between  the  Canadian  and  Mexican 
borders  there  are  only  seven  crossings 
feasible  under  present  conditions,  from  the 
Rockies  to  the  Sierras,  a  distance  of  about 
1 ,200  miles;  and  from  the  Missouri  River  to 
the  Pacific  coast  there  are  only  nine  or  fen 
practicable  routes  from  the  north  to  the 
south,  and  of  these  hardly  more  than  five 
are  connected  with  Canadian  routes. 

These  are  main,  marked  and  feasible 
routes.  Yet  at  times  some  of  these  high- 
ways are  apt  to  be  subject  to  delays  and 
difficulties  which  baffle  or  greatly  deter  the 
passer-by.  When  the  great  cloudburst 
assailed  the  eastern  slopes  of  Colorado's 
Rockies,  tourists  caught  in  the  canons  in  the 
mountains  and  out  on  the  prairies  were 
subjected  to  experiences  none  of  them  will 
forge! . 

Thousands  of  people  have  in  mind  the 
transcontinental  automobile  trip.  This  is 
the  premier  automobile  journey  of  the 
world.  Not  only  is  the  journey  entirely 
feasible,  but  it  is  coming  to  be  a  regular 
jaunt  of  countless  tourists  who  have  the 
time  to  spare.  People  of  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Oklahoma  are  only 
twelve  or  fifteen  days'  leisurely  automobile 
run  from  the  Pacific  coast,  but  New  York 
ami  Eastern  States  are  twice  as  far,  and  if 
the  journey  from  coast  to  coast  is  reckoned 
in  terms  of  difficulties,  it  is  more  than  three 
limes  as  hard  to  go  from,  say,  Colorado 
Springs  to  Los  Angeles  as  from  New  York 
City  to  Colorado  Springs. 

The  conditions  which  a  tourist  used  to 
New  England  and  Eastern  State  roads  con- 
fronts when  he  has  crossed  the  Mississippi 
are  astonishing.  The  work  which  States  in 
the  West  have  put  upon  their  roads  is 
enormous,  when  one  considers  the  popula- 
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tion.  There  are  as  many  people  in  New 
York  City  as  there  are  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains;  the  State  of  Nevada  lias  less 
population  in  110,000  squan;  miles  than 
Schenectady  or  Yonkers  or  Albany.  All 
Utah  haa  fewer  people  than  Buffalo,  and 
Boston,  with  748,000,  has  more  population 
than  Utah,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Wyo- 
ming, Idaho,  Montana,  North  Dakota  or 
South  Dakota,  and  within  a  few  thousand 
of  being  as  large  as  Oregon  as  to  numbers. 
All  theso  States  are  far  larger  than  New- 
York  State. 

Hardly  any  one  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  has  any  conception  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  land  of  sage,  alkali  and  mountains. 
Nevada,  with  more  than  100,000  square 
miles,  has  77,407  people,  while  New  York 
State,  with  more  than  10,000,000  popula- 
tion, has  47,654  square  miles. 

Reno,  Nev.,  one  of  the  best  known  com- 
munities in  the  United  States,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  12,016,  and  it  would  stump  the 
average  New  York  City  man  to  name  any 
community  in  New  York  State  as  small  as 
this.  There  are  about  five  miles  of  narrow 
paved  roadway  east  from  Reno,  and  then 
hundreds  of  miles  of  almost  unworked 
desert  and  mountain  trails  across  Nevada, 
where,  at  Ely,  in  the  eastern  part,  are  about 
nineteen  milesof  pavement  as  far  asMcGill, 
and  then  more  hundreds  of  miles  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  where  good  roads  appear  from 
Springville,  out  of  Spanish  Fork  Canon  up 
to  Ogden. 

And  this  is  on  the  route  of  the  Lincoln 
Highway,  probably  the  best  all  around 
roadway  from  coast  to  coast,  altho  in 
spring  and  autumn  the  Sante  Fe  route  is 
perhaps  better  on  the  average  under  the 
tires — but  the  desert  suns  are  merciless  in 
July  and  August  and  part  of  June  and 
September,  at  least. 

The  astonishing  thing  about  the  United 
States,  says  the  writer,  is  the  ignorance  of 
people  about  the  actual  conditions  which 
confront  the  tourist,  no  matter  in  what 
direction  he  goes  away  from  home.  We 
are  informed  that — 

The  average  automobile  tourist  actually 
has  no  idea  Avhatever  of  the  distance  he 
must  traverse  to  go  from  one  place  to 
another,  no  least  notion  of  what  he  under- 
takes when  he  starts  for  Denver  or  Los 
Angeles  or  San  Francisco.  Unfortunately, 
wonderlands  of  the  country  are  shaded  by 
the  efforts  of  some  people  to  belittle  what, 
for  example,  Utah  or  Idaho  or  New  Mexico 
have  to  display.  The  war  of  automobile 
trails  bids  fan-  to  hide  the  genuine  glories 
of  the  vast  national  domain. 

The  automobile  speed  record  from  coast 
to  coast  is  approximately  five  days.  Judg- 
ing from  this  enormously  difficult  accom- 
plishment tourists  figure  on  a  jaunt  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco  in  twenty 
days  or  so.  This  time  demands  nearly  200 
miles  a  day  of  travel.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is,  any  one  undertaking  to  drive  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  in  thirty  days  has 
thrown  the  scenery  of  the  journey  away  for 
the  questionable  privilege  of  watching  the 
ruts  and  chucks. 

It  takes  a  strong  man  to  hold  a  wheel 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  for  thirty 
da\  s  steadily  with  150  miles  a  day  average; 
if  there  are  any  delays  for  broken  springs 
and  other  troubles  duo  to  reckless  driving 
over  bad  roads,  day  runs  must  be  increased. 

There  is  no  way  of  avoiding  deserts, 
mountain  ranges,  poor  roads  or  the  gnat 
open  spaces.  The  Santa  Fe  route  follows 
the  railroad  closely,  and  here  the  houses  or 
towns   are   seldom   more   than    twenty   or 
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thirty  miles  apart  along  the  highway.  A 
train  must  stop  when  signalled  by  any  one 
in  the  New  Mexican,  Arizonan  or  Cali- 
fornian  deserts.  Water  must  be  carried  by 
every  tourist  who  values  his  life.  Every 
summer  on  the  desert  trails  ignorance  leads 
many  to  deadly  peril  from  thirst,  and  some 
parts  of  roads  which  are  safe  enough  in 
mild  weather,  are  closed  by  local  laws 
against  the  passage  of  tourists,  Avho  arc 
warned  to  take  the  long  way  around,  and 
are  urged  to  carry  ample  supplies  of  gaso- 
line, oil  and  water:  and  food  does  not  come 
amiss  when  gears  smash  or  batteries  fail, 
or  other  troubles  come  upon  one  in  the 
midst  of  the  beautiful,  colorful  and  un- 
imaginable desolation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  season  for  the 
journey  is  most  important  in  picking  a  route. 
The  Sante  Fe  route  is  open  first  in  the 
spring;  the  irrigation  ditches  along  the  way 
are  often  opened  and  the  roads  converted  to 
quagmires,  apparently  in  the  hopes  of 
having  automobile  tourists  appeal  to  Con- 
gress to  pave  this  route  before  the  hated 
Lincoln  Highway  to  the  northward  gets  a 
whack  at  the  road  appropriations.  While 
the  late  April  and  May  journey  along  the 
Sante  Fe  route  is  beautiful,  no  sooner  does 
one  hit  into  the  spring  rains  of  Kansas 
muck  and  mires  than  the  tourist  wails  at 
his  fate.  Kansas  is  practicable  only  after 
the  rainy  season,  and  nobody  goes  through 
the  Missouri  River  clay,  ruts  and  hills  in 
the  spring. 

The  spring  itinerary  would  be  from 
Eastern  States  via  Chicago,  Clinton,  la., 
and  then,  as  the  weather  permits,  into 
Western  Nebraska  and  southward  through 
the  dry  sage  and  alkali  of  Eastern  Colorado, 
and  down  into  the  National  Old  Trails  after 
passing  the  Kansas  wet  belt  on  the  north. 
But  the  Raton  Pass  route  is  apt  to  be  cold, 
and  it  may  be  dangerous  if  one  is  caught 
on  this  backbone  of  the  Rockies  by  a 
blizzard,  even  in  May. 

The  easiest  transcontinental  to  make  is 
probably  in  the  early  summer,  after  the 
spring  rains.  The  route  would  be  the 
Lincoln  Highway  straight  through.  The 
Lincoln  Highway  isn't  as  good  as  the 
Sante  Fe  route,  so  far  as  actual  road  con- 
ditions are  concerned.  There  are  places 
along  it  where  houses  are  fifty  miles  apart. 
where  the  water  is  bitter  alkali,  and  where 
t  he  road  is  bad  as  no  Easterner  ever  dreams 
of.  But  a  start  in  middle  May  from  New 
York,  a  leisurely  trip  to  the  Rockies,  of 
twenty  or  thirty  days,  and  then  twenty 
days  via  Cheyenne,  Green  River.  Salt  Lake 
City,  Ely,  New;  and  Reno,  Nev.;  Car- 
son City  or  Lake  Tahoe,  Placerville  and 
over  the  beautiful  California  roads  to  San 
Francisco,  camping  most  of  the  way,  if  not 
all  of  the  way,  includes  the  wonder  of  miles, 
mountains,  deserts,  wildernesses  and  the 
farmland  empires  of  the  country.  The  same 
trip  may  well  be  undertaken  in  August, 
but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  run  into  early 
autumn  snows  of  the  Sierras  beyond  Reno. 
Better  turn  south  beyond  Ely,  into 
Bakersfield,  Cal.,  rather  than  take  the 
chance  of  being  snowed  back  by  the  Sierras. 

One  should  not  be  bound  too  closely  by 
schedules  or  trails.  Fellow  tourists  coming 
from  one's  proposed  regions  give  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  news.  Some  of  the  trail 
boosters  in  the  towns  are  perfectly  heartless 
as  regards  their  loyalty  to  their  own  bead- 
string  of  trail  towns.  Cloudbursts,  desert 
inclemencies,  sand,  mud,  organized  rapacity 
of  garage  and  other  purveyors  of  neces- 
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sities  may  make  it  preferable  to  cut  loos  • 
for  a  few  hundred  miles  in  order  to  go 
around  the  difficulties.  The  consensus  of 
tourists  out  of  a  trail  as  to  conditions  is 
more  reliable  than  all  the  puffery  indulged 
in  by  the  trail  boosters. 

No  one  should  undertake  a  transconti- 
nental trip  without,  having  his  car  put  into 
first-class  order,  tires  in  good  condition  and 

with  a  proper  outfit  tor  campaign,  emer- 
gency repairs  and  raiment  for  dust  and  heat 
and  colli  nights.  It  is,  of  course,  feasible 
to  make  the  whole  journey,  stopping  at 
hoi  els,  ranches  and  a  I  other  accom- 
modating places,  but  in  an  emergency 
camping  outfit  will  be  needed,  and  food 
for  all  hands  in  case  of  breakdown  twenty 
miles  out  in.  a  desert  or  wilderness  should 
be  provided. 

East    of    the   Mississippi    il    is   feasible    to 

travel  at  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  an  hour, 
but  every  driver  takes  chances  who  speeds 
faster  on  strange  roads.  West,  of  the 
Mississippi  attempts  to  drive  fasl  are  sure 
to  lead  to  breaks,  smashes  and  to  unmerciful 
shaking  up.  Any  one  trying  to  do  the 
transcontinental  in  less  than  forty  days 
loses  all  that  makes  the  journey  worth 
making  in  an  automobile.  Those  in  a  hurry 
had  better  take  a  train.  The  roads  are 
worse  than  anything  an  Easterner  ever 
dreams  of  when  he  thinks  of  bad  roads. 

But  the  way  is  blazed,  and  the  watchful 
driver  can  follow  any  of  the  transconti- 
nental trails  from  coast  to  coast  by  watch- 
ing the  painted  signs.  A  good  spotlight 
will  enable  him  to  travel  night  or  day,  and 
if  judgment  is  used  a  ear  can  be  driven 
across  at  a  cost  of  from  $75  to  $150  a  week. 
total  expenses.  Automobos  do  it  for  much 
less. 


MOTORIST,  SPARE  THAT  ROAD! 

'  I  *IIK  automobilist  is  responsible  for  most 
-*■  of  the  good  roads  which  are  beginning 
to  cross  the  country  in  every  direction.  He 
is  also  chiefly  responsible  for  destroying 
them.  The  good-roads  movement  "rode 
into  America  on  a  bicycle,"  as  a  recent 
critic  of  road-destroyers  phrases  it,  but  the 
movement  "did  not  get  very  far  until  the 
automobile  picked  it  up,  and  carried  it  all 
over  the  country."  However,  now  that 
the  roads  have  been  fixt  up  so  that  the 
mud-hole  is  an  occasional  misfortune  rather 
than  a  constant  menace,  that  same  auto- 
mobilist "proves  to  be  the  greatest  de- 
structive agent  to  the  work  which  he 
started  and  organized."  There  is  plenty 
of  legislation  to  protect  the  highways,  it 
appears,  but  a  good  many  drivers  seem  to 
feel  that  these  laws  "should  be  honored 
in  the  breach  rather  than  in  the  observ- 
ance." Probably  the  hardest  law  to  en- 
force, continues  the  writer,  Ernest  F. 
Ayres,  in  the  American  Motorist,  is  the  one 
relating  to  speed.     He  objects: 

Many  speed  limits,  particularly  in  the 
cities,  are  so  low  as  to  be  foolish,  so  every 
one  cheerfully  ignores  them,  but  where  the 
limit  is  set  at  a  reasonable  mark,  how  many 
pay  any  attention  to  it?  High  speeds  are 
.ruinous  to  macadam  and  gravel  roads,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  pave  all  highways  at  the 
present  time. 

_  Speed  traps  are  worse  than  useless.  They 
give  a  locality  a  bad  name  and  they  usually 
catch  the  wrong  man.  The  speedster  knows 
about  the  trap  from  some  other  member 
of  the  fraternity,  and  drives  accordingly, 


The  Mann  Factory 

WHERE  ALL* 

MANN    PRODUCTS 
ARM  MADE 


Blank  Books 

Bound  unit 
I.i'ose  Lea/ 

Lithographing 

Printing 

Engraving 

Office  and 
Batik  Supplies 


— r -^ji'^'r.  T?  V  ER  Y  square  foot  of  this  big  plant 

'       jrfr  *~**   1S    ut'uze(l    in    tne   many   manufac- 


turing processes  that  go  to  make  up  the 
Mann  business.  The  making  of  blank 
books,  loose  leaf  ledgers  or  checks  is  no 
easy,  simple  matter.  It  calls  for  highly 
skilled  workmanship  in  several  radically 
different  fields. 


j  6  tt 


In  th.r  course  of  our  development — over  70  years — we 
have  gathered  together  a  "roup  of  loyal,  able  and  faithful 
workers,  probably  without  its  equal  in  ability  to  produce 
fine  work.  Every  Mann  product  represents  the  utmost 
in  quality  of  materials  and  expert  workmanship. 

Maim  representatives  travel  virtually  the 
entire  country  and  are  alwaj  ,  at  the  ser- 
vice of  industrial  or  financial  institutions. 
See    list    of   products    i:i    margin  at   left. 


WILLIAM     MANN    COMPANY 
5  2  9     MARK  E  T     S  T  K  E  E  T 


PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

New  York  Office:  261  Broadway 


Established  \-a 


♦All — except  our  copying  papers,  etc..  wliich  are  produced  in  our  own  paper  mills 
at  Lambertville,  N*.  J. 


THE       40th       LEONARD       YEAR 


"Like  a  Clean   China  Dish" 


Leonard 

CLEANABLE 

Refrigerator 


The  Leonard  helps  the  housewife  to  serve 
better  meals  at  less  cost;  it  lessens  her  drudg- 
ery; gives  her  more  rest. 

The  Leonard  saves  your  food  and  keeps  it 
fresh.  It  gives  you  most  refrigeration  with 
least  ice.  That's  Leonard  economy  —  proved 
by  many  tests. 

Exclusive  Leonard  features:  One-piece  porcelain-lined  food 
chamber,  rounded  inside  corners,  tea  walls  of  insulation,  pat- 

There  is  a  size  and  style  of  Leonard  Refrigerator 
to  suit  every  purse. 

GRAND   RAPIDS   REFRIGERATOR  COMPANY,     03     Clyde  Avenue,  Grand  Rapidi,  Michigan 
lit  sure  the  refrigerator  ynu  iu\    is  made  in   Grand  A\.\- 


ent  trap,  non-leaking  device,  air  tight  locks,  retinned  shelves. 

Rear  icing  door  and  porcelain-lined  water  cooler,  if  desired. 

One  out  of  even-  seven  refrigerators  sold  is  made  by  Leonard. 

See  the  nearest  Leonard  dealer.      If  you   fail  to  find  him, 

write  us;  we  will  see  that  you  are 

supplied. 

Send  for  actual    porcelain  sample. 

and    dialog     illustrating    over    75 

stylesand  sizesof  refrigerators.  Mr. 

Leonard's   booklet  "Selection    and 

Care  of  Refrigerators"  will  be 

mailed,  too. 


C.   H.   LEONARD 
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Do    Half    a    Day's   Work    in 
Half  an  Hour 

and  have  cleaner,  brighter,  free  from 
dust  and  prettier  floors.  Do  away 
with  bending,  kneeling  and  stooping. 
Save  time,  work  and  money. 
All  of  this  is  possible  and 


practical  with  the  new 

OdteM0 

Enlarged 

Improved 

Strengthened 


Pre-War  Prices 

$1       $150 

1  and    1 

($1.25  and  $2.00 
in  Canada) 

AT 

ALL 
DEALERS 

Channell  Chemical  Co.,  Chicago,  Toronto,  London,  Pari* 


'.  Instant  Use 


This 

Write  as  today  for 
FREE  copy  of  our  de- 
scriptive circular  of 
our  23  standard 
forma. 

They    arc    the    r^ 
over   20    years*   study   and 
experience. 

Chart  Stationery  Co.,  1580  Kesner  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


Chart 
Stationery 


..tl«r 
method 

i   riii  n  ■ 
ti     and 

■ 
■ 

tatjonery* 


T  BEFORE  YOU  BUILD  KNOW  ABOUT 

LUNKEN     WINDOWS 

A  double-hunt:  window:  100';  venti- 
lation; disappearing  Basil  and  My 
ns;  ireatner-strlpped,  glazed, 
fitted,  hunt;  and  completely  assem- 
i  led.    Shipped  ready  lor  use;  built 


loo'; 

Opening    Eto'anjTwal] 

Write  for  full  details 

THE  LUNKEN  WINDOW  CO.,  ttS^SSSToISi  ZeroTigh. 


[     M 


,  NnsylvanI  A 

We  refer  you  to  the  man  who 
has  owned  a  Pennsylvania  Qual- 
ity Mower,  possibly  for  a  gener- 
ation. The  long  record  of  past 

performance  is  the  best  reason  to 

buy  one  today. 

Al 

Hardrca 

Dealers 

and 

Seeds' 

men 


MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 

Continued 


while  the  unfortunate  tourist,  hurrying  to 
reach  the  next  town  before  dark,  gr->ts 
nabbed. 

Many  States  have  legislated  against  the 
practise  of  driving  in  one  track,  realizing 
that  nothing  is  worse  for  the  highway,  but 
it  will  take  a  lot  of  education  to  overcome 
this  practise.  Signs  such  as  were  used  in 
Indiana,  informing  the  taxpayer  that  he 
was  destroying  his  own  investment  by  fol- 
lowing the  track  left  by  the  other  fellow. 
may  do  some  good,  but  it  is  doubtful.  It 
is  inherent  in  the  human  constitution  to 
follow  the  leader  in  all  games.  Look  at  the 
path  across  the  meadow.  It  winds  and 
twists  and  turns.  Any  chump  can  sec  a 
much  more  direct  way  of  crossing,  but  his 
feet  will  not  allow  him  to  go  anywhere 
except  where  those  who  preceded  him  have 
already  trod.  Every  one  is  familiar  with 
the  poem  of  the  calf-path,  by  Sam  Walter 
Foss,  which  begins: 

"One  day  through  the  primeval  irood 

A  calf  walked  home,  as  good  calvt  s  should, 

But  left  a  trail  all  bent  askew, 

A  crooked  trail,  as  all  calves  do. 

Since  then  three  hundred  years  have  fled 

And  I  assume  the  calf  is  dead, 

But  still  he  left  behind  his  trail 

And  thereby  hangs  my  moral  tale. 

The  trail  was  taken  up  next  day 

By  a  lone  dug  that  passed  that  way, 

And  th<u  a  wise  bell-wether  sheep 

Pursued  tin  trail  o\r  vide  and  steep 

And  lul  his  flock  behind  him,  too, 

As  good  bell-wethers  always  do. 

And  since  that  dan,  o'er  hill  and  glade 
Through  those  old  woods,  a  path  was  modi. 
And  many  men  wound  in  and  out 
And  bent  and  turned  and  dodged  about 
And  uttered  words  of  righteous  wrath 
Because  'tuns  such  a  crooked  path. 
But  still  they  followed,  do  not  laugh, 

The  first   migrations  of  that  calf, 

And  through  that  winding  woodway  stalked 
lUcouse  In-  wobbled  when  //<•  walked." 

That  old  calf-path  is  now  Washington 
Street,  Boston,  and  thousands  of  vehicles 
and  pedestrians  go  twice  the  distance  they 
n.ed  to  each  day,  simply  because  that  calf 
could  not  walk  straight.  No  one  doubts 
thai  the  Puritans  of  that  day  were  men  of 
firm  convictions  and  settled  purpose,  but  if 
they,  and  twenty  generations  of  their  de- 
scendants, could  not  straighten  out  one 
poor  calf-trail,  how  can  we  expect  the 
driver  of  to-day  to  get  out  of  the  rut  Started 
by  those  who  went  before?  It  has  to  be 
done,  but  it  will  be  some  job. 

Then  there  is  the  genial  idiot  who  turns 
his  exhaust  pipe  down  and  tears  over  the 
highway  with  his  cut-on  t  wide  open.  The 
escaping  gases  play  a  regular  machine-gun 
tattoo  on  the  road  surfacing,  and  the 
amount  of  binder  left  in  a  gravel  or  mac- 
adam road  after  one  of  these  pests  has 
passed  can  be  put  in  your  eye.  \n  fact, 
that  is  where  the  binder  usually  locates. 
Saving  blown  out  all  the  binder  on  his 
first  trip,  he  starts  on  the  return  journey. 
Give  him  lots  of  room,  for  the  way  his 
tins  will  throw  loose  stone  around  the 
Landscape  will  make  the  good  old  trenches 
seem  safe  by  comparison.  When  you  catch 
one  of  these  Bolshevists,  give  him  the 
Limit.  His  destruction  has  been  wanton 
and  deliberate  and  he  deserves  any  punish-. 
merit  he  may  get. 

The  motorist,  however,  is  not  the  only 
destroyer  of  roads.     To  begin  with — 


To  Protect  Cuts 

One  cannot  improve  on  nature's 
way  of  healing,  but  onecanaid  it. 

Cover  little  skin  hurts  with 
New-Skin.  Th  is  antiseptic  dress- 
ing forms  a  flexible  film  that 
protects  the  wound  and  keeps 
out  germs  of  infection. 

Always  use  New-Skin  promptly. 

15c  and  3Cc.  At  all  Druggists 

NEWSKIN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK     TORONTO     LONDON 

"Never  Neglect  a  Break  in  tlie  Skin" 


FOR   m   HEN    ^    or  BRAINS 


1GARS 

LY~VVEST>- 


We  know  our 
friends  first 
by  name  — 
then  by  looks 
-  then  by 
reliability. 

That's  why 

so  many 

people  are 

friends  with 

Billings  and 

Spencer  tools 


Tbe  Billings 
fe- Spencer  Co 

Hartford,  Conn. 
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In  many  of  the  Western  Stales,  stock  is 
a  source  of  great  damage  and  annoyance. 
Most  of  these  States  have  laws  providing 
I  that  all  damage  done  by  slock  must  he 
repaired  by  llio  owner  at  once,  and  stiff 
fines  are  provided  lor  tin-  person  who  fails 
to  make  such  repairs.  It  is  a  good  law,  if 
the  man  who  makes  the  repairs  happens  to 
know  anything  about  road-building.  If 
every  one  who  drives  his  stock  along  the 
highways,  rolling  rocks,  brush  and  junk 
into  the  ditches,  is  given  to  understand 
that  the  road  must  he  lixt  immediately 
at  his  expense,  there  will  bo  less  people, 
who  leave  the  road  in  poor  condition, 
trusting  to  the  overworked  and  underpaid 
overseer  to  repair  the  damage  and  say 
nothing. 

In  some  portions  of  the  West  it  seems 
to  be  common  practise  to  bed  the  stock 
down  for  the  night  in  the  highway.  Tins 
may  have  its  advantages,  but  after  a  driver 
has  bumped  into  three  or  four  animals 
when  driving  home  from  the  county  fair, 
he  fails  to  see  any  great  benefits.  And  even 
a  cow  likes  an  undisturbed  night's  rest. 
.  Every  one  has  seen  traction  engines  going 
along  the  road  when  the  surfacing  was 
just  the  right  consistency  to  roll  up  like 
a  rag  carpet  behind  the  wheels.  It  is  had 
for  the  road  and  irritating  to  the  driver. 
Few  States  have  any  legislation  governing 
tractors  on  earth  roads,  so  this  is  another 
point  which  must  be  handled  by  education. 

The  weed  problem  is  one  of  the  hardest 
to  contend  with  in  road  maintenance.  You 
can  cut  them  down,  burn  them  down,  dig 
them  up  or  try  to  kill  them  with  salt,  but 
it  does  little  good  as  long  as  the  ranch 
beside  the  highway  keeps  a  first-class  seed 
lied  going  in  the  corners.  Any  other  plant 
would  die  if  neglected  as  the  weeds  are 
neglected.  It  thrives  in  wet  weather  or  dry. 
It  cares  not  for  irrigation  or  cultivation. 
The  land  may  be  sour  or  sweet;  too  light 
or  too  heavy;  fertilized  or  overcropped.  It 
makes  no  difference.  No  one  ever  heard  of 
a  weed  crop  failure  yet.  Cut-worms,  cinch- 
bugs  and  the  seven  plagues  of  Egypt  may 
ruin  all  other  crops,  but  the  weed  survives 
and  spreads  its  seeds  over  the  surrounding 
country  with  a  misguided  energy  worthy  of 
a  better  cause. 

Most  of  the  Western  States  have  laws 
providing  that  adjacent  property-owners 
shall  keep  their  half  of  the  highway  free 
from  weeds,  and  the  friends  of  good  roads 
must  see  that  they  do  it.  Most  men  will 
cooperate  if  tho  law  is  called  to  their  at- 
tention. The  rest  must  be  made  to  con- 
form. One  slacker  can  nullify  the  efforts  of 
the  ninety-and-nino  who  have  killed  out 
their  noxious  weeds,  and  he  should  be 
forced  to  do  his  share  of  the  work,  or  else 
be  placed  where  outside  exercise  will  not 
interest  him  for  a  nice,  long  time. 

Enlist  the  support  of  the  public  in  keep- 
ing the  roads  in  good  condition,  (let  every 
driver  to  notify  some  responsible  official 
whenever  he  discovers  a  broken-down  cul- 
vert, a  plugged  drain,  a  stopt  ditch,  a 
road  surface  going  to  pieces,  or  any  of 
the  other  countless  afflictions  to  which  the 
road  is  heir.  Tho  usual  method  is  to  use 
pale  blue  pi-ofanity  in  referring  to  the  road 
until  it  has  gone  to  pieces,  and  then  notify 
the  road  supervisor.  It  is  probably  the 
first  time  the  poor  man  ever  heard  of  it,  and 
it  will  take  a  lot  of  work,  a  lot  of  money 
and  unlimited  explanations  to  get  things 
back  where  they  were  in  the  first  place. 

When  the  State  has  no  law  regulating 
some  practiso  which  you  know  to  be 
detrimental  to  the  roads,  the  county,  city 
or  town  has  the  authority  to  pass  the  neces- 
sary ordinances  to  preserve  the  highways. 
Then    help    to    enforce    those    ordinances. 


Large  size  tubes        ^CC 
at  your  favorite  store  £*\J 


Efficient 


Good  Teeth  —  Good  Health  is  a  scien- 
tific fact. 

See  your  dentist  twice  a  year  and  use 
Colgate's  twice  a  day — that  is  the  best 
advice  that  science  can  give  you  about 
your  teeth. 

Colgate's  is  safe  and  efficient  —  it  does 
all  that  a  dentifrice  can  !  It  brings  to  your 
mouth  and  teeth  only  the  help  of  proven 
and  reliable  ingredients,  which  do  much 
good  and  avoid  all  possible  harm. 

COLGATE  &  CO.     Est.  1806      NEW  YORK 


Truth    in     advertising    implies     honesty    in    >n anu fact tire 
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cJftc  largest  selling 
Wua/iVy  pencil  in. 
the  world' 


Venus  Pencils 

You'll  remember  their  fine 
quality.  When  once  you  use 
these  remarkable  high-quality 
penci  [s,you  wi  1 1  never  be  .-at  is- 
lied  with  any  other. 

The  prnuine  and  complete  satisfaction 
pven  by"*  ENUS  bat  made  it  the  most 
famous  pencil  in  the  world. 

1 7  black  degrees,  3  copying 

For  bold,  heavy  lines  .  6B-SB-4B-3B 
For  writing,  sketching  .  2B-H-I1H-I  -II 
1  or  clean,  one  lines  .  2H-3H-4H-5H-6H 
For  delicate,  thin  lines      .      7H-8H-9B 

Plain  Enda,  per  doz.  .  .  .  SI. 00 
Kubber  Enda,  per  dob       .     .        1.20 

At  Stationer!  and  Store* 
throughout  the  Iforld 

American  Lead  Pencil  Co. 
Fifth  Ave.       New  York 

London 


incne  COLLAR? 


For  trial,  a  sample  of  our  New  Si'  fa>  Cop)... 
if  you  send  2  cents  for  postage  and  stale  sue 
wanted. 

Re»»«kleCotWU,rj.M.C.      Butoi.sU 


BOOKLET  FREE 
HIGHEST    REFERENCES 
PROMPTNESS  ASSURED 


PATENTS 

1    BEST  RESULTS 

Watson  E.Coleman./  /         ,     .621  FSl..Wasl>ington.D.C. 

KIL-NOCK  STOPS  FOREVER  ALL 
CONNECTING  ROD  BEARING  KNOCKS 

Simply  take  out   inefl  in.  connecting  rod 

slip    in  Kil-N'ocks;    get    50,000  miles 
road  travel  without  ever  ha  take-up  '  I 

••r  re-babbit  Lr  .     No  adjusting;  no  shims; 

•  minat  ion  necessary. 
If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you 
write  direct. 

Ramsey  Accessories  Mfg.  Co. 

Sole  Distributors 

1513   N.  Broadway,         St.  Louis,  Mo. 

'  anadian  I  'i  • .  —  Pren  iei  'I  ire  ,v 

Ru  >ber  Co  .  Ltd.,  70;  '.  oni 

I  oionto,  ( )nt. 


u 


St.,p*  Motor  Connecting  Pod  Brarins  Knocks.      Manu- 
factured h>   Kil    Nock  Company.  I.e..  Daunport,  la. 


MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 

Continued 


The  usual  American  attitude  is  to  feel  that 
if  a  law  is  passed  against  any  practise,  then 
such  practise  immediately  curls  up  and  ex- 
pires. Our  police  officials  know  better,  but 
it  is  hard  to  convince  the  laymen. 

The  road  of  the  past  was  built  for  hors< - 
drawn  traffic  only.  The  road  of  the  future 
will  be  built  for  the  heaviest  type  of  motor 
traffic.  The  road  of  the  present,  a  little 
better  than  the  road  of  the  past  but  no- 
where near  so  good  as  the  boulevard  of 
the  future,  must  be  preserved  until  ade- 
quate funds  are  available"  for  paving. 

The  autoist  can  hasten  or  delay  that 
lime.  If  he  tears  up  the  road  so  that  all 
funds  must  be  used  to  maintain  a  gravel 
or  macadam  surfacing,  it  will  be  generations 
before  he  sees  a  smooth  pavement  on  his 
speedway.  If  he  cares  for  the  road  of  the 
present,  he  may  sec  his  dream  come  true 
within  a  very  few  years.    It  is  up  to  him. 


THE  FEMININE  INFLUENCE  ON 
THE  CAR 

\X7HAT  would  the  automobile  have 
*  »  been  to-day  if  only  mere  man  had 
been  concerned  in  the  development  of  it'.' 
Certainly  we  wouldn"t  have  had  the  com- 
fortable luxurious  sedans  and  limousines 
which  now  fill  our  city  streets.  For, 
"woman  has  so  cast  a  spell  upon  the 
modern  automobile,'"  writes  one  of  the 
gentler  sex  who  has  been  looking  into  the 
subject,  that,  in  its  highest  developments, 
the  modern  car  becomes  practically  "an 
upholstered,  silk-curtained  hallway  be- 
tween the  boudoir  and  the  theater."  This 
most  astounding  thing  lovely  woman  has 
done  to  the  ugly  vehicles  which  men  in- 
vented, a  few  years  ago.  to  lake  them  on 
business  trips  around  the  city,  or  on  nerve- 
racking  tours  through  the  countryside. 
"  Man  made  the  automobile;  woman  tamed 
it.  Man  utilized  it;  woman  has  socialized 
it.""  So  this  exponent  of  the  eternal  femi- 
nine in  motor  cars  sums  up  the  situation. 
The  writer,  Madelaine  G.  Ritza,  adds 
that  '"man  has  commercialized  the  auto- 
mobile, hut  woman  has  merchandised  it." 
For,  as  she  argues  in  The  Michigan  Man- 
ufacturer inn/  Financial  Record: 

Woman  has  come  to  consider  the  motor 
car  as  much  a  creation  for  her  amusement, 
entertainment  and  glorification  as  a  utility 
and  a  time  and  distance  destroyer  lor  her 
lord  and  master;  hence  man  has  had  to 
revise  his  ideas  on  motor-car  salesmanship 
to  meet  the  feminine  foibles  of  all  the 
daughters  of  Kve. 

That,  there  has  Keen  a  remarkahle  evo- 
lution in  the  automobile  in  the  last;  few 
years  we  all  know.  From  the  clumsy, 
chugging,  uncomfortable  curiosity  thai 
horrified  old  Dobbin,  to  the  glistening, 
finely  upholstered,  gliding  piece  of  mechan- 
ism we  enjoy  to-day  is  a  far  cry.  And  what 
is  responsible  for  it'.'  Time  and  iis  progress, 
you  answer.  Certainly;  everybody  agreed. 
But  behind  the  progress  of  every  really  big 
undertaking  lies  some  definite  reason  other 
than  time's  natural  development.  And 
(he  definite  reason  in  this  case  is  —Woman. 

There  was  a  time  when  milady  drove  he  ■ 


Jmrvoku 


TEERF/S  A  REASON  for  our  "fac- 
tory to  smoker"  cigar  business  in- 
crease in  only  a  few  years  from  prac- 
tically nothing  to  110,000  daily. 

It  is  due  partly  to  the  saving  in 
buying  by  this  method,  and  to  the 
impossibility  of  procuring  cigars  with 
the  full  HAVANA  flavor  from  any 
other  section  in  the  world;  but  the 
chief  inducement  is  that  we  supply 
smokers  with  cigars  made  only  a.  few 
hours  before  shipment — F  R  E  S  H 
CIGARS — containing  all  (he  original 
natural  flavor  and  aroma  to  which  the 
smoker  is  entitled  when  purchasing 
cigars,  but  which  he  seldom  gets  when 
buying  them  in  the  old  way.  for  cigars 
lose  fifty  per  cent  of  their  goodness 
in  sixty  days. 

Our  finest  grades  are  CLEAR  HA- 
VANA, and  even  our  least  expensive 
blends  are  largely  made  from  this 
mild,  sweet  tobacco.  All  shapes  and 
sizes  for  every  taste.  Prices  from  .17.00 
to  $20.00  per  hundred. 

TRY  THIS  BETTER,  CHEAPER 
PLAN      OF      GETTING      CIGARS. 

Write  us  on  your  letterhead,  or  enclose 
business  card,  telling  us  what  juice, 
what  shape,  and  whether  you  prefer 
light,  medium  or  dark.  It  will  then 
tie  our  pleasure  to  send  you  some 
cigars  to  try  out. 

THOMPSON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

710  Twitj?s  St.,  Tampa,  Florida. 

Factories:  Tampa  and  Key  West. 


CLARK'S  CRUISES  by  C.  P.  R.  STEAMERS 
Clark's  3rd  Cruise,  January  23,  1923 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Superb  SS  "EMPRESS  of  FRANCE" 

18481  Gross  Tons,  Specially  Chartered 

4  MONTHS  CRUISE,  $1000  and  up 

Including   Hotels,   Fees,    Drives,  Guides,  etc. 

Clark's  19th  Cruise,  February  3 

tth°e  MEDITERRANEAN 

Sumptuous  SS  "EMPRESS  of  SCOTLAND" 
25000  Gross  Tons,  Specially  Chartered 
65  DAYS  CRUISE,  $600  and  up 
Including   Hotels,    Fees,   Drives,   Guides,  etc. 
19  days  Egypt, Palestine,  Spain,  Italy,  Greece, etc. 
Europe   stop-overs    allowed    on    both    cruises. 

■     Europe  and  Passion  Play  Parties,  $400  up 
Frank   C.    Clark.  Times  Building.   New  York. 


PATENTS 

C.A.SN0W&C0. 

Send  model,  sketch  or  photo  for  freeadvice.  costof  Patent,  etc.. 
Book  on  I'atents.   Trademarks  an.]   Copyrights    free.    \\  rite  or 


Patent  Business 
Exclusively  Since  187S 


come  to  C.   A.  SNOW    &    CO.,     710    8th    St.,    opposite     United 

States  Patent  Office,  Washington,  O.  C. 


PATFNT^       Write  for  Free  Guide  Books  and 
rr*,~r*i^"   RECORD     OF     INVENTION 

BLANK.     Send  model  or  sketch  of  your  invention 
for  our  Free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Free  Book 

Containing  complete 
story  of  the  origin 
and  hiBtory  of  that 
wonderful  instru- 
ment—the 


Easy  to  Play 
fasyfoPaj/ 


[•i 


Thia  book  tella  you  when  to  use 
Saxophone — singly,  in  quartettes, 
in  sextettes,  or  in  regular  band;  how 
to  play  from  cello  parts   in  orchestra' 
ana  many  other  things  you  would  like 
to  know.    The  Saxophone  is  the  easiest 
of  all  wind  instruments  toplay.  You  can 
learn  to  play  the  scale  in  an  hour  and 
soonbe  playing  popular  airs.    It  will  double 
your  income,  your  pleasure  and  your  popti 
larity.  Three  first.  leqsionsrentfree.    Nothing 
can  take  the  place  of  the  Saxophone  for 

Home  Entertainment,  Church, 

Lodge  or  School,  or  for  Orchestra  Dance  Mnsic 

You  may  try  any  Buescher  Saxophone.  Cornet ,  Trumpet.  Trom- 
bone nr  other  Instrument  fi  days.  If  satisfied,  pay  for  it  by  easy 
payments.  Mention  instrument  interested  In  when  sending  for 
Free  Book. 

BUESCHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 
Makers  of  Everything  In  Band  and  Orchestrs  Instruments 
194  Bueacher   Bloch ELKHART.  I  NO. 
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own  pony,  span  or  four-in-hand,  &s  the  case 
mighl  I  •',  provided  she  was  wealthy  and 
willing  enough  to  brave  public  criticism 
and  opinion,  or  courageous  enough  to  handle 
the  torsi  s  wii  h  her  own  delicate  hands.  But 
modernity  with  all  its  recklessness  is  upon 
us.  Admiral  ion  and  envy  have  replaced 
the  social  censorship.  The  same  delicate 
hands  that  Once  controlled  the  restive  horse 
now  control,  without  a  thought  of  danger, 
a  contrivance  that  can,  at  will,  make  the 

contraries!  horse  look  like  a  lazy  piker. 

When  women  socialized  the  automobile 
by  appropriating  it  for  their  own  use,  they 
awakened  in  the  minds  of  manufacturers  a 
Tvw  trend  of  thought  and  opened  the  way 
to  a  wide  range  of  possibilities.  E  very  auto- 
mobile designer  and  producer  in  the  count  rv 
set  about  to  devise  new  ways  to  please  them, 
improvements  and  additions  which  mighl 
add  to  their  comfort  and  convenience. 

Man  never  would  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  old  models;  he  would  hav  de- 
manded perfection  of  motor  and  a  little 
more  bodily  comfort .  litil  ten  chances  to 
one  ho  never  would  have  noticed  the 
inconveniences  of  the  high-hung  body.  The 
lowering  of  it  was,  of  course,  largely  an 
engineering  problem  done  primarily  to 
eliminate  sidesway,  but  even  in  this  first 
step  of  the  automobile's  evolution,  woman's 
influence  may  be  seen,  and  quite  naturally, 
for  the  most  casual  observer  could  not  help 
witnessing  the  extreme  inconvenience  it 
gave  to  her  in  those  dark  days  of  hobble 
skirts.  Followed  the  drive.  It  was  a 
man-sized  job  to  handle  the  meekest  car, 
and  a  brawny  arm  was  required  to  persuade 
it  to  go  just  where  one  wanted  it  to  go. 
The  cone  and  disc  clutches  of  to-day  were 
unknown  then  and  are  the  outcome  of  an 
effort  to  make  driving  easier  for  woman. 
Leather  would  have  done  for  man;  for  him- 
self he  never  would  have  demanded  velvet 
and  tapestried  npholsterings,  but  woman 
wanted  something  more  effeminate,  and  there 
followed  deep,  soft  cushions,  beveled  win- 
dows, plated  heaters,  softly  shaded  dome 
lights.  No  manufacturer  ever  perfected  the 
appointment  s  of  his  car  to  the  extent  of  silver- 
plated  handles  and  holders  with  their  vases  of 
delicate  cut-glass,  silk  curtains  and  inlaid 
woodwork  in  the  hope  of  pleasing  the  mascu- 
line heart.  Man  accepted  the  automobile  as 
a  wholly  utilitarian  vehicle,  and  such  it 
would  remain  to-day  were  it  not  for  the  gen- 
i/ler  sex.  In  brief,  man  made  and  perfected 
the  engine  and  woman  dictated  the  accouter- 
ments  of  the  body  to  which  it  gives  motion. 

The  automobile  was  produced  primarily  for 
man.  In  his  wildest  dreams,  perhaps,  the  in- 
ventor in  those  old-fashioned  days  failed  to 
visualize  timid  woman  at   its  helm.      And 

■ 

woman  never  yet  invaded  man's  province- 
according  to  the  best  of  masculine  author- 
ity— without  "starting  something,"  which 
brings    us    to    her    influence   upon  present 
motor-ear  prices. 

Prices  would  have  risen,  certainly.  It 
is  utterly  impossible  to  make  a  fair  com- 
parison between  tlie  price  of  an  automobile 
;  s  it  might  be  and  as  it  is.  But  when  to- 
<'ay  a  man  buys  a  motor  car  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  his  family — and  what  man 
doesn't  if  he  lias  a  family? — he  pays  for  all 
these  little  niceties  of  detail.  Woman,  it 
would  appear,  has  not  failed  the  traditions 
.of  her  sex  here  so  far  as  extravagance  is 
concerned.  And  yet  does  it  seem  quite  fail- 
to  shift  the  blame  entirely  to  her  shoulders 
and  let  it  rest  there?  She  has,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  been  mainly  responsible  for 
the  high  cost  of  motoring.  But  men  are 
not  insensible  to  comfort.  They  have 
become  accustomed  to  the  case  and  luxury 
of  the  car  designed  and  made  for  woman's 
convenience,  cars  of  taste  and  refinement. 


National  Parh  Line 


Vacation 

fares 

much  cheaper 

this  year 

to  our  Wondrous  West 

—  the  place  for  your  vaca- 
tion, an  Empire  of  Enchant- 
ment, unmatched  in  its 
outdoor  possibilities* 

Go  via  the  Burlington  — you'll  like  its  in- 
viting  hospitality,  its  thoughtful  attention 
to  your  comfort  and  convenience.  Fare 
substantially  reduced;  Government  taxes 
removed. 

Write  for  free  book  describing  region  that 
interests  you.  If  you  want  more  than  one 
book,  send  6c  for  postage.  P.  S.  Eustis, 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  C.  B.  &_  Q.  R.  R., 
Chicago 
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POST 

STYLOLECTRIC 

PEN 


Writes  on  Leather—' 


in  any  color— no  paints — no  ink. 
CsMaximum,  unfluctuating  heat- 
Send  for  free  chart  and  descriptive  bookttt. 


Writes  on  Wood — 

(Permanently,  indelibly. 


CAs  easy  to  use  as  your 
fountain  pen. 

Chart  and  booklet  mailed  fret. 


Writes  on  Celluloid — 

Engraves  any  color  on  Celluloid, 
Bakelite,  French  Ivory,  Ivory. 
CAnd  it  can't  ignite! 

rVrile  today  for  booklet  and  chart. 


for  ^Photography — 

Etches,  numbers  and  inscribes 
your-  negatives — films  or  plates. 
C4n  absolute  essential. 

'Dcscriptnc  ^Booklet  On  request. 


qA  thousand  Uses  in  the 
Home —  Office — Factory 

The  Post  Stylolectric  Pen  writes  on  practically  every- 
thing— metal,  wood,  leather,  glass,  hard  rubber,  cloth, 
paper.  Its  uses  are  literally  unlimited.  It  is  an  absolute 
necessity.  The  low  price  is  as  much  a  surprise  as  the 
versatility  of  the  Pen! 

Unique  Chart 
and  booklet 


FREE 


Write  today  for  the  free  descriptive  booklet  and  unique 
comprehensive  chart,  showing  how  the  Post  Stylolectric 
Pen  will  save  you  time,  money  and  worry. 

Post  Electric  Company 

30  East  42nd  Street  New  York  City 

'Distributors! 
Exceptional  Opportunity  for  Exclusive  State  DIs. 
tributors  and  Sales  Agents.     Wire,  write  or  call. 


Writes  on  Glass — 

semi-permanently  in  any  color- 
Gold,  Silver,  (Red,  Green,  (Blue. 
Ideal  for  price-marking— 
decoration. 

Write  today  for  full  information^ 


For  Wlue  Prints — 

Corrections   and  data  directly 
on  blueprints  and  photostats; 

(Drafting,  (Rooms,  Engineers, 
Contractors,  Court  Houses. 

Send  for  free  chart  and  descriptive  booklet. 


MOTORING  AND  AVIATION 

Continued 


COMMERCIAL  AIRSHIP  LINES  FOR 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

THE  most  important  move  in  commer- 
cial aeronautics  to  date,"  says  the 
U.  S.  Air  Service  Magazine  (Washington), 
is  the  incorporation  of  a  company  known 
as  the  General  Air  Service,  which  is  plan- 
ning to  put  into  operation  a  series  of  air- 
ship lines  throughout  the  country.  This 
year,  or  early  1923,  it  is  predicted,  will 
witness  the  opening  of  an  airship  route 
between  Chicago  and  New  York,  backed 
by  the  facilities  of  a  $50,000,000  corpora- 
tion. The  New  York-Chicago  route  is 
planned  to  be  only  the  first  link  in  the 
company's  service,  which  is  expected  to 
be  developed  as  far  as  San  Francisco  and 
Seattle  within  two  or  three  years.  Lines 
to  South  America  and  Europe  are  pro- 
jected. The  recent  disaster  to  the  Roma 
gives  particidar  interest  to  the  company's 
announcement  of  its  investigation  of  the 
helium  supply  of  America.  Initial  service 
from  Chicago  to  New  York,  according  to 
the  Seattle  Times,  will  be  maintained  with 
two  4,000,000  cubic  feet  capacity  airships, 
inflated  with  helium  gas,  and  having  ac- 
commodations each  for  100  passengers  and 
thirty  tons  of  freight.  The  airships,  it  is 
predicted,  will  have  the  enormous  length 
of  between  900  and  1000  feet.  One  of  the 
men  active  in  the  company's  plan,  says 
The  Nation's  Business  (Washington),  is 
Benedict  Crowell,  formerly  assistant  Secre- 
tary of  War,  head  of  the  American  Avia- 
tion Mission  to  Europe,  and  President  of 
the  Aero  Club  of  America.  The  report 
runs: 

Mr.  Crowell  was  one  of  a  party  of  finan- 
cial men  and  engineers  who  spent  in  Europe 
much  of  the  spring  and  summer  of  1921. 
They  went  to  airship  factories  and  stations 
in  Germany,  France,  England  and  Italy. 
They  made  flights  in  British,  ex-German 
and  Italian  airships,  obtained  data  cover- 
ing manufacturing  and  operating  costs, 
not  only  of  airships  but  of  hangars,  moor- 
ing masts,  landing  fields,  and  terminal 
facilities.  They  gathered  information  and 
engineering  data  respecting  flights  over 
routes  in  the  countries  named,  passenger 
accommodations,  freight  and  express  han- 
dling, fuel  and  supply  statistics,  replacement 
costs,  insurance  rates,  and  the  laws  govern- 
ing air  navigation  in  Europe. 

The  immediate  result  of  their  investiga- 
tion is  that  the  first  ships  will  be  fabricated 
in  Germany,  and  erected  in  the  United 
States.  In  their  investigations,  we  are 
told, 

The  representatives  of  the  corporation 
had  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  Dr. 
•Johann  Schuette,  of  the  Schuette-Lanz 
Airship  Company  of  Germany,  and  corps 
of  his  engineers,  also  various  engineers 
and  associates  of  other  airship  authorities 
of  Europe.  Dr.  Schuette  had  been  in 
America  in  the  spring  of  1920  as  had 
officials  of  the  Zeppelin  Company,  and  the 
information    gained    from    them    was    of 


He  says  he  has  smoked 
more  Edgeworth  than 
any  other  living  man 

Let  Mr.  Baldwin's  letter  give  you 
the  facts,  and  you  will  see  he  has  some 
justification  for  his  claims. 

Burlington,  Vermont 

Larus  &  Brother  Company, 
Richmond.  Va. 

Gentlemen: 

I  think  that  I  am  entitled  to  be  called  a  charter 
member  of  the  Edgeworth  Smokers  Club,  as 
I  have  used  the  Edgeworth  Sliced  Plug  between 
twenty  and  twenty-five  years. 

When  I  commenced  using  it  I  was  selling  hard- 
ware on  the  road.  One  of  my  customers  who 
kept  a  general  store  told  me  that  he  had  just 
received  a  new  tobacco  and  wished  that  I  would 
try  it.  He  gave  me  a  box  for  which  he  charged 
me  20c.  He  made  a  mistake,  as  it  was  selling  at 
that  time  for  25c.  I  liked  it  so  well  that  I  made 
it  a  point  to  ask  for  it  in  every  store  in  the  dif- 
ferent towns  that  I  made;  but  few  had  it.  The 
next  time  that  I  called  on  this  customer  I  bought 
six  boxes,  which  would  last  until  I  got  around 
again.  I  still  continued  to  ask  for  it  in  the 
different  towns  and  tried  to  induce  the  dealers 
to  stock  it. 

In  1906  or  1907  I  went  to  So.  Carolina  and 
stayed  there  three  years.  I  was  surprised  not 
to  be  able  to  get  it  there.  At  that  time  I  was 
in  Beaufort,  S.  C  and  made  frequent  trips  to 
Savannah,  Ga.  and  Charleston,  S.  C.  and  was 
unable  to  get  it  in  either  of  these  cities.  Finally 
I  ordered  some  direct  from  you  and  also  induced 
a  dealer  in  Beaufort  to  stock  it. 

I  have  used  it  always  for  over  twenty  years 
except  occasionally  when  I  could  not  get  it.  I 
figure  that  I  have  smoked  over  1000  of  the  25c 
boxes,  which  have  cost  for  the  last  few  years  35c. 
For  at  least  five  years  I  have  not  bought  a  cigar. 
Have  had  some  given  to  me,  but  they  do  not 
take  the  place  of  the  old  pipe  filled  with  Edge- 
worth. 

I  am  sixty-one  years  of  age  and  still  think  that 
it  is  the  best  tobacco  on  the  market.  I  don't 
think  there  is  a  man  living  who  has  smoked  any 
more  Edgeworth  than  I.     What  do  you  think? 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  H.  F.  Baldwin 

It  is  always  pleasing  to  hear  from  old 
Edgeworth  smokers,  and  we  would  like  to 
know  if  this  record  is 
the  best  ever  made. 

But  we  are  inter- 
ested,   too,    in    new 
Edgeworth     smokers. 
We  like  to  know  that 
young  men,  men  who 
are  breaking  in   their 
first  pipes,  find  Edge- 
worth  before  t  hey 
get  very    far    in 
their  pipe-smok- 
ing careers, 

So  we  have  a 
standing  invita- 
tion to  send  fre^ 
samples  of  Edge- 
worth  to  all  who 
ask  for  them.  If 
you  haven't  tried 
Edgeworth,  we 
have  a  sample  package  here  containing 
Plug  Slice  and  Ready-Rubbed  that  is 
only  waiting  for  your  name  and  ad- 
dress. 

When  you  write  for  it,  address  Larus  & 
Brother  Company,  5  South  Street,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Tv  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants:  If  your 
jobber  cannot  supply  you  with  Edge- 
worth,  Larus  &  Brother  Company  will 
gladly  send  you  prepaid  by  parcel  post 
a  one-  or  two-dozen  carton  of  any  size 
of  Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  or  Ready-Rubbed 
for  the  same  price  you  would  pay  the 
jobber. 
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AMAZING  NEW  EXPERIMENTS 

WITH  YE  AST  just  completed  by  one  of 

America's  great  scientists 


Ideal  health  maintained  on 
diet  'with  Fleischmann's  Yeast 

White  rats  chosen  because  they 
eat  and  thrive  on  the  oame 
kind  of  food  as  man 


ACTUAL  feeding  experiments  of 
.  far  reaching  significance  have 
recently  been  completed  on  yeast. 
The  findings  are  of  vital  importance 
to  yeast  therapy  and  to  the  millions 
of  men  and  women — 1  out  of  every 
5  you  meet — who  are  eating  Fleisch- 
mann's  Yeast. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  white  rats 
were  fed  meals  of  the  same  food 
value  that  any  man  or  woman  might 
eat.  No  element  was  missing  except 
the  water  soluble  vitamin  B.  The 
rats,  which  were  young  and  sleek 
to  start  with,  at  once  began  to  lose 
weight  and  strength. 

When  the  loss  in  weight  had  pro- 
gressed to  a  definite  point,  Fleisch- 
mann'sYeast  was  added  to  the  white 
rats' diet  at  the  rate  of.  2  gram  a  day. 
The  white  rats  ate  the  yeast  greed- 
ily. Immediately  they  began  to  pick 
up  and  soon  reached  normal  weight. 
They  maintained  normal  growth 
from  then  on  as  long  as  they  ate 
Fleischmann's  Yeast. 

Identical  feeding  experiments 
made  with  six  yeast  preparations  in 
tablet,  capsule  and  other  forms  now 
on  the  market,  and  also  with  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  yeast  from  Fleisch- 
mann's, gave  very  different 
results. 

In  these  seven  cases,  instead 
of  recovering,  the  rats  lost 
weight  steadily  until  the  dose 
was  greatly  increased — in  some 
cases  to  as  many  as  two  whole 
grams.  In  two  cases  satisfactory 
growth  was  never  attained.  The 


Left:  Diagram  shows  how  Fleisch- 
mann's Yeast  maintained  ideal  growth 
in  white  rats. 

Right:  Diagram  shows  how  a  tablet 
preparation  fpiled. 
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animals  remained  in- 
fantile in  appearance 
and  in  size. 

Findings  on  white  rats 

hold  good  for  human 

beings 

In  scientific  research  white 
rats  are  always  chosen  for 
feeding  experiments  because 
they  eat  and  thrive  on  the 
same  kind  of  food  as  man. 
Just  as  a  white  rat  cannot 
maintain  normal  vigor  and 
health  without  the  vitamin  F, 
neither  can  a  human  being. 

Many  of  the  meals  that 
we  eat  every  day  lack  this 
necessary  vitamin.  The 
result  is  a  gradual  lowering 
of  health  until  the  body  loses 
its  resistance  and  quickly 
becomes  a  prey  to  disease.  Indigestion, 
chronic  constipation,  lack  of  energy,  are 
the   first   and  most  important   symptoms. 

Later  in  life  this  lowered  vitality  shows 
in  premature  age  and  even   death.      Each 
year  thousands  of  young  men  and  women  in 
America  die  unnecessarily 
of  diseases  that  come  nor- 
mally only  with  old  age. 

Fresh  yeast  is  a  food 
which  supplies  the  vita- 
min we  must  have  in 
order  to  preserve  vigor 
and  health.  Fleisch- 
mann's Yeast  as  a  food 
is  doing  for  people  what 
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Dotted  lines  A  represent  ideal  growth. 
1  and  2 — low  points  reached  on  diet  without  vita- 
min B  and  where  feeding  with  Fleischmann's 
Yeast  (left  chart  i  and  tablet  preparation  (right  chart) 
began.  1-3  and  2-4  represent  growth  of  white  rats  after 
being  fed  Fleischmann's  Yeast  i left )  and  tablet  preparation 
'right i.  Note  how  closely  the  Fleischmann's  Yeast  line, 
1-3,  follows  the  ideal  line  and  how  tablet  preparation  line, 
2-4,  f:ils  to  follow  ideal  line. 


medicine  cannot  do  naturally  or  perma- 
nently— keeping  them  vigorous,  protecting 
them  from  unnecessary  disease  and  pre- 
mature old  age. 

Add  Fleischmann's  Yeast  to  your  regu- 
lar diet.  Eat  2  or  3  cakes  daily  before  or 
between  meals.  Place  a  standing  order 
with  your  grocer.  200,000  grocers  carry 
Fleischmann's  Yeast.  If  your  grocer 
is  not  among  them,  write  to  the 
Fleischmann  agency  in  your  nearest 
city — they  will  supply  you. 

Send  for  free  booklet,  "The  New  Im- 
portance of  Yeast  in  Diet."  Address  THE 
Fleischmann  Company,  Dept.  1803, 
701  Washington  St.,  New  York. 


FLEISCHMANN'S  YEAST  is  a  food — not  a  medicine 
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PORCH  DIGNITY 


A 


and  First  Impressions 

WELL-PROPORTIONED     porch, 
in    good    condition,    lends    dignity 


to  any  house.      Columns,  railings, 
balusters     and    trim,     well    painted     and 
without   sign  of   warping  or  decay,  give 
a   favorable  first' impression. 
Hedwood  porch  work  is  an  assurance  of 
style   and   long  service.      Every  fibre  of 
the  wood  is  permeated  during  the  growth 
of  the  tree  with  a  natural,  odorless  pre- 
servative   which    makes    Redwood    proof 
against    all     forms    of^  rot    and     decay. 
Properly    seasoned,    Redwood    does    not 
-brink,    warp,    twist    or    swell — is    unex- 
celled for  exterior  construction. 
Kedwood  contains  no  pitch  or  other  highly  inflam- 
mable   substances,   and   therefore    reduces   the   fire 
hazard  on   your  home. 

■  T.   r.   L.  Co."   Redwood  porch  columns,   shingles,  sid- 
ing and  other  mill  products  for  construction  purposes 
everj    architectural    requirement.       Thev    assure 
permanent   beauty   and   low   annual   costs   for  repairs! 
Before    building,     write    for    our    Redicood 
hot, i.ii  f.  •'Architectural  and  Building   Uses." 
Architects,    builders    and    engineers    should 
Im  i i     our    "Construction    Digest"    and    our 
"Engineering  Digest"  in  their  files. 

THE   PACIFIC  LUMBER  CO.   of   Illinois 
20S5  McCormick  Bldg.  No.  40  Rei  toi  St.  Bids, 

ago  v   v  Fork  City 

THE   PACIFIC   LUMBER    CO. 
San   Francisco,    Los    Angeles.    I 
Export   Comp 
A.  F.  THAXE  &  CO..  SI   .  X.  v,    V.  :k  City 

."11  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

%[  Qke  Pacific  Lumber  Co. 


Tht    Largest  Manufacturers  and  Distributors 
of  Cali  font  in  Redwood 

The  Western  Wood  for  Eastern  Homes" 


Redwood  should 
be  specified  for 
Exterior 
Construction 
Including— Colonial  aid- 
inij,  clapboards,    shin- 
i    ior  ;i  id  window 
frames    gutters, eaves, 
wa.er  tables  and  mud- 
i do— porch  rail,  balus- 
ters and    columnS" 
'  i    '  biin^'S  and  lattice. 
l'ickes    and    fencing— 
I'.Mk'olas     and     giecn- 

Interior  Fir  ish 
Natural  ,  stained  or 
painted. 
Industrial  Uses 

Tanks     and     vata      fo:- 

water^    chemicals    and 

oil.     Facte rv  ronfs  and 

*  utters,      Wood  block 

lloorintr. 

Wood  Sj  acidities 

as  —  (.  uskery  an  I 
burial  boxe  I 

tors  and  ico  cream  i  abi- 
neta  -   Cigxu  ujM  candy 
boxes,  etc 
Railroad  Uses 
Mich  as  -    Railroad  ties 
fin. I    tunnel    timbers  -- 
Signal  win* conduitsand 
water  tanks  --  Car  si  i 
in*r  and  roofing. 
Farm  and 
Dairy  Uses 
Such  as  --  Silos,    tanks 
and  troughs- -Hog  feed- 
ers an  d  implement 
sheds  --  Wood    block 
floors,  etc. 


CONVERSATION 


WHAT   TO   SAY 
AND  HOW  TO  SAY  IT 

by  Mary  Greer  Conklln.  An  Interesting,  abrewdlj  written 

book  on  t lie  true  art  "(  CO!     i 

,!     -  |  i  I,  $1.08 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave,  N.Y. 


ARE  YOU  EARNING  LESS 
THAN  $50  WEEKLY? 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  offer  an  opportunity  to 
i'ious  men  and  women  (particularly  teachers  and 
lergymen)  who  are  desirous  of  eaniii 
and  more, to  act  as  their  local  representative  u 

Analytical  Reference  Bible.     This  Bi  le 

i-  needed  in  every  Christian  home.     A'l  the  wealth 

reasure  classified  for  instant  use.     Xo  i 

like  it.     Not  only  an  unequaled  Family  Bible, 

an  exhaustive  Biblical  Encyclopi  uable 

1  layman.      El  '  the 

!ers  of  reli  tight.     F  r  i   fori  lation 

liberal  commissions,  terr.  address 

Mr.  Hadley,  care  Funk    &  Wagnalls    Company, 

354  Fourth  Avenue,  NewYorl.,  N.  Y. 


Double 
Your  Income 

THIS  is  no  "get-rich-quick"  plan,  but  a  conser- 
vative statement  of  what  you  can  do  if  you  fol- 
low the  saving,  investin 
in  "The  /■  remarkable 

bookbyT.  D.  Mai  Gregor, author i 
Business."  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  pi 
the  subject  of  thrift,  but  it  is  an  extremely  timely  and 
practical  work — at  once  an  inspiration  to  the  reader 
and  a  dependable  Guide-Book  of  the  road  to  fortune. 

The  Book  of  Thrift 


Cuticura  Soap 

Complexions 

Are  Healthy 

Soap,  Ointment.  Talcum  ,25c.  every  where.  For  earn  ple§ 
adureHs:  Cuticura  Laboratories, Dept.  7.  Maiden. Mais 


YOU  CAN 


bave  a  business-prof eo* 
Blon  ol  your  own  ami  earn 
btg  in  come  in  sei  vice  fees. 

A  Now    Bystcm  of  foot  correction:    readily  learned   by 

me  at  home  In  a  few  weeks     Easy  terms  tor  training, 

openings  eve  /where  with  all  tbe  trade  you  can  attend  to. 

No  capital  reu  uln  19  to  buy,  no  a  eucy  or  soliciting. 

Address  Stephenson  Laboratory,  3  Back  Bay.  Boston,  Mass 

Ml/FNTfll?^  \\  liodi-sin-  to  secure-  i  .a  u-nt  should 

1>  V  E*l^l  1  V^I\.0  Write  |„r  („lr  ^ujc],.    book    "HOW 

TO  GET  YOUR  PATENT."    Send  model  or  sketch  and 

ription  of  your  invention  and  we  will  give  opinion  of 

ble  nai  are. 

RANDOLPH  &  CO..  Depi.  171.  Washington,  D.  C. 


"iff  died  for  his  country  and  <tr>ntrr  devotion 

hath  no  •  ■""   than   tht  .. '  ' 


Burial  of  An  Unknown 
American  Soldier 


A  LIMITED  EDITION  of  President  Harding's 
rful  i  la  .  'I"  liven  '1  on  Amu-  ice  1  >aj  . 
November  i  j.  [921.  in  Arlington,!  emeter  .when 
t  fie  nation  bowed  in  uri'-t  at  the  impressive  burial  of 
.'■  mcrica's  unknown  warrior.  The  address  is  attrai 
lively  printed  incle  r.  readable  t!  pe,  on  heavy  Japan- 
esi  paper,  14x20  inches,  with  embossed  panel.  Initial 
letter  decorations  in  red,  black  and  gold,  Krady  for 
framing.  Hang  a  copy  ol  this  inspiring  hteran  <l.is- 
sic  in  >  -jui  homi  .  si  hool  "r  lodge  r  >om. 

By  mail,   pontpaid.  onh/  B0  cents 

UMiAii  u.\  11,1,8  1  miriM.  :!.•,! -liiiu  h Hi  4Te.,W>wTort 


as  a  carefully  worked  out  saving,  interest  an-l  in- 
vestment table,  showing  how  you  can  make  your  money 
earn  as  much  for  you  as  you  earn  for  yourself. 

If  financial  independence  is  your  EOal,  don't  try  I 
along  without  "The  Hook  of  Thrift."  a  ?i  50  hook  worth 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  any  one  who  reads  an  1  heeds  it. 

"The  Rook  of  Thrift"  is  a  handsome,  cloth-hound  vol- 
ume of  350  pages,  with  over  70  illustrations. 

Large  12  mo.  Cloth.  $1.50  net;  by  mail  $1.62 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY,   New  York 


NOURISHING 

FOOD 


VIGOROUS,  healthy 
womanhood  will 
result  from  drinking 
HEMO,  the  delicious 
food  drink. 


HEMO 


for  girls  and  boys  in  school;  a  nourishing  luncheon 
or  an  inviting  between  meal  drink. 
Sample  FREE  upon  request 

THOMPSON'S  MALTED  FOOD   COMPANY 
21    Riverside  Drive  Waukesha,  Wisconsin 


MOTORING  AND  AVIATK  >N 

Continued 


material  service  in  the  first  formal  step, 
the  organization  of  the  American  Investi- 
gation Corporation. 

"We  uncovered  enough  evidence  early 
in  our  trip  to  Europe  taken  with  that  pre- 
viously found,"  said  Mr.  Crowell,  "to  con- 
vince us  all  that  the  time  had  arrived  for 
action:  that  certain  conditions  abroad,  if 
taken  advantage  of,  would  place  the  United 
States  in  the  lead  in  the  airship  industry, 
perhaps  for  all  time.  Political  conditions, 
reduced  rates  of  exchange,  post-war  prepar- 
ations, the  non-employment  of  airship 
talent,  all  these  were  factors  in  giving  air- 
ships a  set-hack  in  Europe.  Thes  ■  factors 
are  to  our  advantage.*" 

While  these  investigations  wire  going 
on  in  Europe,  Mr.  Crowell  added: 

"We  were  carrying  on  investigations  her.' 
in  the  United  States.  We  looked  into  the 
helium  question,  its  cost  and  probable 
s  ipply;  sources  of  operating  revenues; 
passenger,  freight,  express  and  mail;  the 
mosl  feasible  routes  over  which  to  start 
our  lv  w  service  to  supplement  existing 
traffic  facilities;  meteorological  data  and 
the  effed  thai  our  climate  will  have  on  a 
yearly  operation  schedule;  and  the  thou- 
sand and  one  things  which  develop  into 
real  problems  to  be  surmounted  in  any 
undertaking  of  such  wide  application." 

Mr.  Crowell  justifies  the  project,  which 
might  have  sounded  fantastic  a  few  years 
ago,  hut  has  now  enlisted  the  support  of  a 
number  of  men  of  business,  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraph: 

The  unit  of  life  to-day  is  time  not  dis- 
tance. Therefore  the  vehicle  employed  in 
reducing  the  time  required  to  cover  a 
given  distance  is  of  immense  importance 
to  the  business  world.  That  is  where  the 
airship  comes  in.  It  is  essentially  a  long- 
distance craft,  and  that  is  why  we  will  have 
no  competition  on  long-distance  traffic — 
airships  are  distinctly  in  a  class  by  them- 
selves. The  running  time  of  General  Air 
Service  liners  will  be  ten  hours  from  New 
York  to  ( 'hicago  and  only  forty  hours  from 
New  York  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Think 
what  this  means  to  business  dealing  in 
express  shipments  where  time  is  a  factor. 

The  men  hack  of  this  airship  projeel 
give  it  unusual  validity,  both  in  the  view 
of  The  Nation's  Business  and  the  U.  S.  .1" 
Service.  Among  the  founders  of  the  corpora- 

1ion,  says  the  Seattle  Times,  may  be 
men*  ioned: 

.Marshall  Field;  Philip  "N.  Wrigley,  vice- 
president  William  Wrigley  Company; 
Benedid  Crowell,  Cleveland;  Edward  II. 
Clarke,  president  Home  Stake  Mining 
Company,  New  York;  L.  V.  Benet,  presi- 
dent llolchkiss  Company,  New  York; 
Samuel  McRoberts,  New  York  capitalist; 
Arthur  V.  Davis,  president  Aluminum 
Company  of  America;  L.  C.  Ilanna,  Jr.. 
Pittsburgh;  R.  P.  Mellon,  president  Mel- 
lon   National    Bank,   Pittsburgh;  Theodore 

Pratt,  standard  Oil  Company,  New  York; 
Franklin     I).     Roosevelt,     vice-president 

fidelity  &  Deposit  Company,  New  York; 
John  II.  Kirliy,  Houston,  Texas;  and  nian,\ 
others. 
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TO  MAKE  OUR  GREAT  LAKE  PORTS 
OCEAN  PORTS 

{Continued  from  pa</<  18) 

"the  cost  is  to  be  divided  between  ill*' 
two  Governments."  As  Senator  McKinley, 
of  Illinois,  recently  said: 

"For  more  than  a  generation  the  Middle 
West  has  made  repeated  efforts  to  gain  a 
nearer  way  to  the  sea.  For  fifteen  years 
the  growing  inadequacy  of  railway  trans- 
portation for  moving  the  products  of  a 
continent  has  been  apparent.  "Tin;  neces- 
sary increase  in  railroad  rates  has  further 
emphasized  the  need  of  the  interior,  hi 
order  to  establish  rates  which  would  enable 
the  railroads  to  live,  it  was  necessary  to 
adopt  schedules  which  would  not  permit  traf- 
fic to  move.  It  is  a  situation  thai  can  be 
cured  only  by  reshaping  the  national  trans- 
portation structure  so  that  from  every  pro- 
ducing section,  by  a  relatively  short-rail 
haul,  the  nation's  products  may  be  carried 
to  the  universal  water-base. 

"The  first  question  every  one  asks  him- 
self is  whether  the  New  York  Barge  Canal, 
when  its  service  is  fully  developed,  will  not 
fill  this  need.  It  is  a  question  that  is  very 
quickly  answered.  The  capacity  of  the 
Barge  Canal  as  estimated  by  its  friends  is 
10,000,000  tons  a  year  in  each  direction. 
The  movement  from  the  Middle  West  to 
the  seaboard  is  about  200,000,000  tons  in 
what  we  may  consider  a  normal  movement. 
The  Barge  Canal  at  its  utmost  capacity  can 
not  in  any  large  way  meet  this  situation." 

"The  St.  Lawrence  waterway  is  a  legiti- 
mate subject  for  national  study,  and  New 
York  can  not  decently  assume  a  dog-in- 
the-manger  attitude  toward  it,"  remarks 
the  New  York  World,  and  the  New  York 
Commercial  observes  that,  since  the  project 
is  backed  by  eighteen  States,  "it  is  entitled 
to  the  most  careful  consideration  by  Con- 
gress." "  The  construction  of  the  canal  and 
the  development  of  water-power  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  will  not  injure  New  York  or  any 
other  legitimate  interests,  but  should  prove 
a  boon  to  American  industry,"  believes  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce.  The 
charge  that  ice  conditions  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  will  restrict  operations  to  eight 
months  a  year  is  answered  by  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press.  "There  is  ice  every  winter 
in  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  canals,  but  never- 

Itheless  they  serve  for  a  greater  commerce 
than  passes  through  the  Suez  or  Panama 
Canal,"  observes  this  paper.  Besides,  notes 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  "the  New  York- 
Barge  Canal  is  frozen  up  at  the  same  time 
the  St.  Lawrence  is  ice-bound,  and  the  fog 
menace  that  hampers  St.  Lawrence  ship- 
ping also  endangers  Atlantic  shipping." 

Canadian  papers,  on  and  near  tin  Greal 
Lakes,  favor  the  building  of  the  water- 
way. "It  will  enable  .">, 000-ton  ships  to  load 
newsprint  from  our  paper-mill,"  says  the 
Sault  St.  Marie  Star.  "Hamilton  would  be 
benefited  in  every  Way,"  declares  Th( 
Hnald,  of  that  city,  and  its  neighbor  The 
Spectator  agrees.  "It  cost  £o ,000,000  a 
few  years  ago  to  build  the  Assuan  dam  in 
Egypt,  and  now  it  yields  the  Egyptian 
exchequeranann.ua]  revenue  of  i' .".,000.000, 
or  an  annual  dividend  of  100  per  cent.," 
observes  the  Border  Cities  Star,  of  Windsor, 


You 
Penny  Wise? 


Do  you  think  that  the  few  pennies  less  on  the 
initial  cost  of  a  roll  of  paper  towels  is  a  real  sav- 
ing when  each  user  rips  off  yards  of  toweling? 

Or  are  You  ONLIWON  Wise? 


The  ONLIWON  Cabinet  de- 
livers consecutively — just  one 
towel  at  a  time.  Thus  no  pre- 
caution is  required  of  the  user, 
for  the  Onliwon  Cabinet  itself 
automatical!}'  discourages  waste. 

ONLIWON  TOWELS  are  extra 
large  and  doubly  absorbent  be- 
cause they  are  delivered  folded 
— another  check  on  waste.  By  a 
system  of  interfolding,  the  towels 
serve  themselves.  The  user 
touches  no  part  of  the  cabinet, 
but  only  the  clean  towel  which 
he  secures  by  a  slight  pull. 


V*"*"*  " 


The  ONLIWON 

Toil  el  Sailing 

Cabinet 


BY  INVITATION 
MEM0CR  Of 


OtiliwdhPdperTowels 

^r    senveo    OOUBLt      -M.  Civt  »       DOUBLE      SERVICE 

can  be  tested  at  a  minimum  cost. 


MKW  YORK    U.S.& 


This  emblem   indicates 
quality  products  and 

truthful  representation. 


CLIP  CHECK  TO  THIS  COUPON  AND  MAIL  TODAY 
A.  P.W.  PAPERCO. , Department  22C,  Albany,  N.Y. 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed  is  my  check  fur  >  V. '    ,  >  for  1000 
f Pure  Whiter  ONUWON   Tcnvel.    an(j    one    whit 
\,or    Grade    \s) 

enameled  cabinet.      Deliver)    prepaid    west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi  25  cents  more  . 


Name 


Address. 
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A  postage  stamp  brings 
a  box  of  cigars  to  you 

Have  you  ever  noticed  how  much  it  costs 
you   to  try  a  new  cigar?     You  buy  three  or 
four  from  the  retailer.     Then  perhaps  you  do 
not  get  any  more.     You  don't 
like  them. 

Here's  a  cigar  you  can  get 
direct  from  the  manufacturer 
ct  one  price.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  put  a  postage 
si  mp  on  a  letter  to  us.  In 
a  few  days  you  will  receive 
a  box  of  50  El  Nelsor 
cigars,  charges  prepaid,  to  try. 
Smoke  ten  of  them.  Judge 
for  yourself  whether  they  are 
the  equal  of  the  15-cent  cigar 
you  usually  buy. 

If  you  think  you  are  not 
getting  the  same  quality,  re- 
turn the  remaining  forty  to  us 
at  our  expense.  Your  tot°.l 
cost  is  two  cents. 

But  if  you  like  them  as 
well  as  thousands  of  smokers 
have  during  the  last  nineteen 
years,  send  us  $4.00,  thereby 
saving  7  cents  on  each  one. 

El  Xelsor  sells  itself  after 
reaching  your  hands.  It  i-  a 
4x^.1 -inch  cigar,  hand-made 
byexpertmalecigarmakersun- 
der  most  hygienic  conditions. 
It  contains  pure  Cuban-grown 
Havana  filler  blended  with 
Porto  Rico  and  wrapped  in  a 
genuine  Sumatra  leaf. 

Here's  our  offer:  Let  us  send 
you  a  box  of  5  c  El  Xelsor 
cigars  at  our  expense.  Smoke 
ten  at  our  risk.  If  rfter  smok- 
ing them,  you  decide  the  box 
isn't  worth  S'4-oo,  return  the 
40  unsmoked  1  igars  within  10 
days  and  we  will  consider  the 
incident  closed.  You  ri>k 
nothing.  There  is  no  obli7 
g  ition  whatever. 

In  ordering  please  use 
iness  stationery  or  give  refer- 
ence   and    state    whether    you 
prefer   mild,   medium  or  si 
cigars. 

We  make  several  otherbrands 
including  clear  Havana  ci,L'ar-, 
which  you  can  also  order  for  trial. 


Shivers' 

El  Nelsor 

1  X  U  T 

SIZE 

WIi 

hi  \ri 


Send  far  our  cat 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS,  Inc. 
23  Bank  Street,    PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

DISTRIBUTORSWanted 

Big  Money  for 

FORD  OWNERS 

thirty  mil. 

road  d.mud, 

out  O       .      .  nl  over  c-:  r 
CAN'T  turn 
and  ditch  _  four  I  on]  w  II  B1 


Iddlc 

of  the  roe!  like  a 
Packard  or  a  Cadillac 
itU 

MOSPICO 

SAFETY 

SPINDLES 

ve  mlB- 
innd  your  wheel  after 
Ihem  on  your  car.    You've  n>atfe  fi 
sale.  Notalkincnecesaarj     •)" 

I  IberaJ  profit  on  every  sale.    All  or  part  tin  e. 

Get  exclusive  contract  for  your  county 
Hundreds    of    1  "r>\  trw  r,<-rs   within  a  lew  miles  of    you. 

of  them  will  buy  after  a  Ave  minute  trial      Ms 

r  you  drive  your  car  with  th<-s<-  and  other  fast 
1  iii:>  les of  our  manufacture     Write  us  today. 

303   E     Jefferson   Ave., 
Detroit,    Mich. 


Motor  Spindle  Corporation 
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Continued 

On  1.  This  paper  believes  the  northern 
project  will  be  of  general  benefit  to  both 
nations.  "The  capital  which  is  frequently 
tied  up  for  months  in  grain  in  the  elevators, 
and  the  cost  of  insurance,  would  be  released 
for  other  purposes  if  direct  shipments  could 
be  made  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence,"' 
notes  this  Canadian  paper.  The  two 
Kingston  papers,  The  Whig  and  The  Stand- 
ard, are  "unanimous"  in  their  approval 
of  the  waterway  plan.  As  the  Ottawa 
Citizen  puts  it.  "Canada  surely  has  nothing 
to  lose  by  giving  more  consideration  to  the 
proposed  development.  The  sale  of  water- 
power  would  bring  in  a  revenue  sufficient, 
it  is  estimated,  to  pay  the  Avhole  of  the 
rixt  charges  on  Canada's  expenditure.  Let 
the  plan  be  considered  on  its  merits."  "If 
seaports  should  suffer,  they  have  no  moral 
right  to  object  for  their  own  sates  to  the 
development  of  a  continent."'  agrees  the 
Montreal  Witness.  The  electrical  energy 
that  will  result  from  the  development  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  "will  help  to  build  up 
along  the  River  industries  similar  to  those 
developed  at  and  near  Niagara  through  the 
use  of  cheap  power,"  maintains  the 
Toronto   Globe. 

Among  Great  Lake  editors  we  find  un- 
bounded enthusiasm  regarding  the  St. 
Lawrence  project.  The  Racine  Times-Call, 
which  is  "solidly  for  the  waterway,"  be- 
lieves that  one  of  the  benefits  which  the 
canal  will  bring  about  is  a  lowering  of 
freight  rates.  It  will  mean  increase. 1  buy- 
ing power  for  the  fanner,  in  the  opinion  of 
tin'  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce,  which 
says  "the  new  waterway  is  as  essential  to 
business  as  the  Panama  Canal."  "What 
helps  the  Central  West  helps  the  whole 
country,"     maintains     the     Ohio     Farmer 

Cleveland);  "good  times  in  Ihe  West 
mi  an  good  times  in  the  Bast."  "The 
cost  of  getting  freight  through  the  New 
York  terminals  often  equals  the  freight 
eosl  from  points  as  far  west  ;ts  Chicago." 
note-,    the    Toledo    Hindi'.      Toledo,    which 

Tin  Hl<nh  tells  us  is  the  third  railroad  cen- 
ter in  the  United  Stales,  hopes  to  become 
tin  gateway  for  a  great  export  trade  upon 
the  completion  of  the  canal.    At   present, 

siys  the  Duluth  Hi  raid,  where,  by  t  he  way. 
the  movement  for  the  St.  Lawrence  project 
started,  "tin-  vast  inland  empire  of  the 
United  Staiis  and  Canada  pays  toll  on 
;  pound  of  its  products,  if  they  go 
through  New  York's  congested  port." 
In  fact,  avers  tin  Detroil  Journal,  "New 
York  ha-  been  made  wealthy  by  tribute 
collected  from  Western  farmers  and  inaii- 
cturers."  And  it  is  this  inland  empire, 
remarks  ihe  Green  Bay  'Wis.j  Press- 
tte,  "thai  is  the  producing  backbone  of 
tin  country."  "When  the  canal  is  built 
we  shall  wonder  how  we  ever  got  along 
without  it."  predicts  this  paper.  "The 
fear  of  New  York  that  ii  will  lose  export  and 
import    tonnage   is  an  entirely  selfish   view 
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Practical 

Strong 

Attractive 

Enduring 
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THE  logical  enclosure  for 
your  home.  Easily  erect- 
ed; affords  effective  protec- 
tion; beautiful. 

Popular  heights,  36, 42, 48 
inches.  Gates  to  match 
fence.  Furnished  complete 
with  steel  posts,  railings,  fit- 
tings, gates,  etc.  Or.  fabric 
and  gates  can  be  purchased 
from  your  dealer  for  erection 
on  wood  posts  and  top  rail. 

Sse  Your  Dealer 

If  he  can't  supply  you,  write  us,  care  of 
Dept.  W  201.  Beautiful  bo  >klet,"<46oul 
Fcnerfor  YourHame' sentiree<  n request. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  COMPANY 

General  Offices:  Waukeean,  III. 

Faotu:ies;  Waukeean.  III..    Cleveland.  O 

Ft.  Worth.  Tex 
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LOOH  FOR  THE"??,, 


FRENCH 

GLUTEN 

BREAD 


BRUSSON 
JEUNE 


The  famous  Bruss^n  Jeune  Gluten  Bread  is  a  scien- 
tific fo  >d  specially  prepared  for  the  diet  in  cases  of 
di tbetes  and  obesity.  Do  not  confuse  this  bread  with 
heavy,  brown  "health"  breads.  Bruss  >n  Gluten  Bread 
is  pure  white,  palatable,  and  never  becomes  stale,  if 
your  grocer  cannot  supply  you.  send  S2.00  for  box  of 
15  loaves,     bent  postpai  1  anywhere  in  United  Mates. 

GUSTAV   MULLER,    Importer 
18  South  William  St.  NEW  YORK 


Unexcelled  for  repairing  china,  glassware,  earthen- 
ware, furniture,  meerschaum,  vases,  books;  for 
tippinq  billiard  cues.  etc.     Keep  it  handy. 

The  reliable  cemant,  famous  since  1876. 

Major's  Rubber  and  Leather  Cements  are  good — give  full  salisladioi 

AH  three  kinds — 20c  per  bottle.    At  dealers  or  by  mail. 

MAJOR  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  New  York 


Sure  results ;  easy  and  safe  to  handle. 
Sold  at  all  drug  or  general  stores,  25c. 

The  Rat   Biscuit  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

MAT  BIS-KIT 

OR 

MT  MS-KIT  PASTE 
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to  take,"  thinks  the  Duluth  News  Trib- 
une, which  recalls  "a  similar  howl  when 
ii  was  proposed  to  build  a  second  railroad 
from  the  Mississippi  to  thePacific."  Now 
there  are  five  transcontinental  railroads, 
notes  Governor  Preus,  of  Minnesota,  "and 
they  are  all  operating  at  capacity." 

"There  has  never  been  a  jjreat  public 
improvement  undertaken  in  the  whole 
history  of  America  so  well  supported  by 
scientific  investigation  as  this  one,"  de- 
clares the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  which 
considers  the  northern  waterway  "an  im- 
provement greater  in  its  constructive  pos- 
sibilities than  anything  the  United  States 
has  undertaken  in  a  generation."  "The 
most  productive  grain  farms  of  this  coun- 
try and  Canada  are  far  inland,"  we  are 
told  by  the  Chicago  Journal,  "and  are 
thus  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
those  of  Russia  and  Argentina,  which  are 
within  easy  reach  of  the  sea."  But  the 
main  reason  why  the  canal  should  be  built, 
says  this  paper,  is  because  "the  business 
cf  the  Central  and  Western  States  is  ex- 
panding beyond  the  power  of  the  nation's 
railroads  to  handle  it." 

Other  arguments  set  forth  by  a  score  of 
editors  are  that  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway 
will  shorten  the  distance  between  Duluth 
and  Liverpool  by  five  hundred  miles;  that 
unloading  and  reloading  charges  at  Buffalo 
and  New  York  will  be  eliminated;  that 
transportation  by  water  costs  only  one- 
tenth  as  much  as  by  rail ;  that  the  electrical 
energy  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  if  de- 
veloped, will  save  50,000,000  tons  of  coal 
every  year;  that  a  canal  will  offer  unlimited 
carrying  capacity  to  move  the  crops  of  the 
Middle  West  when  the  rush  comes;  and 
that,  in  the  words  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  "it  is  the  only  way  the  transporta- 
tion needs  of  a  large  part  of  the  country 
can  be  met."  "Not  an  argument  againsi 
the  waterway  has  been  made  which  Hie 
International  Joint  Commission  did  not 
hear  and  consider;  not  a  new  adverse  argu- 
ment can  be  made  against  it,"  declares 
this  paper.  The  above  contentions,  neces- 
sarily abbreviated,  are  those  of  the  Detroit 
Journal,  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  the  Sandusky  Star- 
Journal,  the  Toledo  Times,  the  Detroit 
News,  the  Bay  City  Times-Tribune,  the 
Michigan  City  Dispatch,  the  Toledo  News- 
Bee,  the  Houghton  Gazette,  the  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  (Mich.)  News,  the  Saginaw  News- 
Courier,  the  Port  Huron  Times-Herald,  the 
Columbus  Dispatch,  and  the  Sandusky 
Register.  As  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
sums  up  the  Great  Lakes  side  of  t  he  case: 

The  Central  West  suffers  heavily  from 
inadequate  transportation,  excessive  trans- 
portation charges,  and  costly  port  delays. 
Consequently  it  is  determined  to  overcome 
opposition  to  the  St.  Lawrence  pro  ject.  It 
feels  that  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seaboards 
are  getting  material  benefits  from  the  con- 
struction of  the  Panama  Canal,  for  the 
construction  of  which  the  entire  country 
was  taxed,  whereas  the  interior  not  only 
does  not  benefit  but  in  some  ways  suffers 
in-jury  from  this  water  route. 


Steel  Windows 
for  Homes,  Stores  and  Apartments 


Wouldn't  you  like  a  bright,  sunshiny  basement? 

A  place  where  you  don't  need  electricity  in  daytime — Where  you  don't 
grope  for  the  coal  shovel,  nor  bump  into  the  ash  can — Where  you  can 
really  SEE  the  axe  on  the  wood  pile  and  read  the  pressure  gauge  with- 
out lighting  a  match — Fenestra  steel  windows  give  you  40%  to  60% 
more  light  at  no  greater  cost — Ask  your  dealer 


They  appeal  to  Owners  and  Architects 
Because: 

They  Cost  No  More  than  Wood  Windows 

Admit  4()'o  to  60%  More  Light 

A  Protection  from  Burglars 

Never  Warp  Nor  Stick 

Keep  out  Mice  and  Rats 

Kasy  to  Screen 

Last  Longer 

Fire  Proof 


They  appeal  to  Constructors 

Because 

They  arc  very  easy  t  >  install 
Extra  frames  unnecessary 
No  planing  or  fitting  of  sash 
Ventilator  removable 
The  hardware  is  attached 
Save  time  in  setting 
Already  painted 


Our  book  showing  how  to  install  these  windows  in  all  types  of  buildings 

sent  free  on  request 


estri 


Steel 


Detroit  Steel  Products  Company 

2221  East  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit 

"World's  Largest  Makers  of  Steel  Windows" 
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Ask  Your  Banker — 
"How  Can  I 


Protect 

the 

Checks 


I  Carry  in  My  Pocket? 


99 


Tell  him,  "I  can't  carry  a 
protective  machine  in  my 
pocket  with  my  check 
book.  What  happens  if  one 
of  my  checks  is  'raised' 
(fraudulently  altered  to  read 
an  amount  larger  than  origi- 
nally written)?'' 

If  your  banker   provides  you   wi: h 
Super-Safety  Insured  Checks  hewi'l 
answer,  "You  don't  need  to  carry  a 
protective  device.   You  are  positively 
protected  against  loss  by  Insurance  " 

He  will  give  you  a  vest-pocket  certifi- 
cate of  insurance  for   $1000,   protect 
ing  you  against  loss  through  fraudulent 
alteration  of  checks. 

If  your  banker  cannot  accommodate  you  with  tliis 
positive  protection,  write  us  for  the  name  of  one 
in  your  locality  who  will  be  glad  to  do  so. 


WHO   HAVE   THE   #5,000,000   INCOMES? 


The  Bankers  Supply  Company 

The   Largest    Manufacturers    of    Bant    Checks    in     the     WorlJ 

1  ORE  '  III'    \<.o  Dl. \\  ER 

ATLANTA  DES  MOINES  SAN  FRANCISCO 


I^TOW  that  we  have  survived  the 
-^^  effort  of  making  out  our  income-tax 
blanks  and  have  duly  sent  them  in  and 
have  become  reconciled  to  the  gap  in  our 
income  made  by  the  March  15  tax  pay- 
ment, we  can  take  time  to  consider  a  few 
curious  facts  about  previous  tax  returns 
which  have  just  been  made  public.  The 
Washington  dispatches  have  been  inform- 
ing newspaper  readers  that  in  1919 — 
the  statistics  for  that  year's  tax  being 
just  made  public  by  the  Internal  Revr 
time  Bureau — there  -were  sixty-five  per- 
ons  with  reported  incomes  of  one 
million  dollars  or  more,  as  again  t  (>7  in 
1918,  111  in  1917.  206  in  1916,  120  in  1915, 
ami  IK)  in  1914.  In  1918  there  Avas  only  one 
personal  income  of  over  85, 000.000,  which 
was  generally  conceded  to  be  John  D. 
Rockefeller's.  But  in  1919  there  were  five. 
Who  can  they  be?  One  newspaper  editor, 
noting  thai  two  are  reported  fromMichigan 
and  three  from  New  York,  is  strongly  in- 
clined to  the  belief  thai  the  two  Michigan 
multi-millionaires  are  Henry  Ford  and  his 
son  Edsel.  John  D.  Rockefeller  is  set  down 
as  surely  one  of  the  New  Yorkers,  and 
John  I)..  .Jr..  as  probably  another.  The 
writer  hazards  a  guess  that  the  third  might 
be  William  Rockefeller  or  J.  P.  Morgan 
ID-  George  P.  Baker,  Sr.  But  as  such 
fad-  are  confidential,  one  man's  guess 
is  aboul  as  good  as  another's. 

The  New  York  Times  correspondenl 
aotes  that  5,332,760  persons  filed  income- 
tax  returns  for  1910  and  thai  they  paid  a 
total  lax  of  $1,269,630,104.  This  is  an  in- 
crease  in  both  number  of  tax-payers  and 
cash.  A  little  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  the 
population  of  the  country  pay  an  income 
lax.  The  average  income  of  an  income-tax 
payer  is  $3,724.25,  and  the  average  tax  is 
$238.08.  The  correspondenl  does  not 
believe  thai  the  figures  for  1920  and  1921 
will  show  so  many  great  incomes  because 
of  the  period  of  business  depression  which 
the  countrj  has  experienced.  The  Times 
comments  editorially  en  these  figures: 

The  official  report  of  the  Federal  income 
taxes  paid  in  1919  discloses  an  increase  of 
total  incomes  by  four  billions  over  1918, 
or  from  $15,924,000,000  to  $19,859,000,- 
000.  1 1.  I'll •)  came  the  first  great  increasi  in 
million-incomes — from  120  to  206.  In 
■  i  ry  succeeding  year  there  has  been  a  de- 
crease, to  65  in  1019.  booking  ahead,  it  is 
-ate  to  say  that  there  will  be  a  further  de- 
crease. The  incomes  themselves  have 
gone  with  the  war,  the  increase  of  the 
post-war  profits  in  1919,  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

The  second  deduction  from  the  income- 
tax  figures  is  thai  the  millionaires  paid 
lower  taxes,  e\  <  n  tho  their  incomes  in- 
crease d.  Excessive  taxation  had  stimulated 
the  ingenuity  of  those  most  concerned  as 
to  how  to  pay  laxes  according  lo  law  in  the 


manner  least  burdensome  to  themselves. 
One  of  the  plain  lessons  of  the  income 
figures  is  that  there  is  a  severity  of  taxa- 
tion which  defeats  itself,  and  that  the 
Treasury  and  trade  would  both  benefit  by 
wiser  taxation. 


AN  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  WALL 
STREET  FAILURES 

P>EOPLE  pick  up  their  papers  nowadays 
and  almost  every  morning  read  about 
one  or  more  new  failures  of  brokerage 
firms.  There  were  twenty-five  such  fail- 
ures in  February  and  this  month  is  rapidly 
adding  to  the  total.  Wall  Street  men  are 
being  confronted  everywhere  with  puzzled 
inquiries  as  to  why  these  failures  do  not 
indicate  bad  financial  conditions  and  in 
particular  how  such  failures  can  continue 
while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  stock  market 
is  daily  growing  stronger.  According  to  a 
writer  on  the  financial  page  of  the  New 
York  Times: 

The  answer  which  most  Wall  Streel 
people  make  is  apt  first  to  touch  on  the 
point  that  none  of  these  failures  was  due 
to  inability  to  get  normal  credit  (which 
makes  the  1  rouble  in  a  panic  market)  and 
that  most  of  them  were  not  concerns  of 
any  real  financial  standing.  Two  other 
possible  reasons  for  failures  are,  first,  un- 
lucky speculations  by  the  broker  himself, 
which  may  have  been  on  the  bear  side 
of  the  market;  second,  his  receiving  the 
customers'  money  on  the  pretense  of  buy- 
ing stock  for  them,  but  not  buying  it  and 
then  being  suddenly  confronted  with  the 
customers'  request  for  the  stock  when  its 
price  would  cost  the  "broker"  ten  to  twenty 
per  cent,  more  to  get  it.  It  is  not  easy  to 
prove  how  far  this  so-called  "bucketing" 
has  been  the  cause  in  the  recent  failures. 
It  certainly  has  been  so  in  some  of  them. 
When  customers  who  have  been  dealing 
with  houses  which  indulge  in  such  practises 
hear  of  failures  of  other  similar  houses  the 
result  has  always  been  a  wide-spread  de- 
mand for  delivery  of  their  stocks,  which 
amounts  in  a  way  to  a  run  on  the  brokers. 
In  a  rising  market  such  demands  are  apt 
to  bring  an  illegitimate  business  to  a 
quick  end. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  agrees  that 
"bucket-shop  failures  are  always  a  sign  of 
a  bull  market."  The  point  is  that  "it  is 
easy  to  go  short  against  your  customer's 
purchase  in  a  bear  market  and  pocket  both 
margin  and  commission.  Put  when  the 
market  shows  the  customer  a  profit  there 
is  nothing  for  these  thieves  to  do  bill  fail." 
This  newspaper  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  list  of  27  failures  between  Novem- 
ber 2!)  and  February  24  contains  the  names 
Of  just  two  Stock  Exchange  houses.  One 
"will  pay  dollar  for  dollar";  the  other 
"has  already  made  a  composition  of  fill > 
cents  on  the  dollar  cash;  25  cents  in  notes; 
and  with  any  reasonably  successful  liquida- 
tion will  probably  pay  in  full." 
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SEIBERLING 

CORDS 

Who  Is  the  Seiberling  Dealer? 

That  question  will  this  spring  and  summer  be  asked  by  thousands 
of  motorists.  It  will  be  asked  not  merely  because  of  the  natural 
demand  for  any  well -advertised  high-grade  product  whose  makers 
are  known  to  be  experienced  and  able  manufacturers.  It  will  also 
be  asked  because  of  the  Seiberling  policy  of  distribution,  which 
involves  establishment  of  dealers  on  the  basis  of  the  dealer's  ability 
as  a  business  man  and  our  capacity  to  properly  supply  his  wants 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  establishing  as  many  dealers  as  possible 
in  the  shortest  time. 

There  may  be  in  your  community  but  one  or  two  Seiberling 
dealers  instead  of  a  dozen  or  more.  The  Seiberling  dealer,  however, 
will  be  a  man  who  understands  the  importance  of  making  himself 
known  to  you,  of  finding  a  location  convenient  to  the  car  owners  of 
his  community,  and  of  carrying  a  product  which  will  make  it  worth 
your  while  to  do  business  with  him. 

The  Seiberling  Rubber  Company,  too,  fully  appreciates  the 
responsibility  of  offering  you  through  that  dealer  a  product  so  good 
that  you  will  not  only  find  it  to  your  interest  to  visit  him  but  that 
you  will,  from  satisfactory  experience  with  the  tire,  come  back  to 
him  again  and  again.  This  is  why  Seiberling  policy  begins  with 
"cord  tires  only — as  good  as  we  know  how  to  build  them'*. 


SEIBERLING  RUBBER  COMPANY 


AKRON,  OHIO 


"A  Tire  that  Will  be  Known  Everywhere'* 


TO  TIRE  DEALERS:  Seiberling  Cords  and 
Tubes  are  distributed  through  regular  retail 
channels.  We  desire  to  establish  connections 
with  good  business  men  who  agree  with  us 
that  high-grade  products,  a  policy  of  selected 
and  not  closely  competitive  distribution,  and 
service  to  the  user  form  the  right  basis  for  a 
lasting  and  mutally  profitable  relationship. 
Write  or  wire  Seiberling  Rubber  Company, 
Akron,  Ohio. 
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"It    Was  a  Long   Time 
Before  I  Learned   How 

to  Invest9  9  •&* 

Mb . 


I 


[T  is  because  so  many  people  really  want  to 
speculate  instead  of  to  invest  that  pro- 
moters and  swindlers  find  it  so  easy  to  sell 
their  worthless  stuff  by  promising  high  re- 
turns." This  is  a  quotation  from  an  invest- 
ment story  from  real  life,  called  "I  Don't 
Guess — I  Invest."  It  is  full  of  interest  and 
profit  to  every  one  who  has  ever  been  in  doubt 
whether  a  certain  investment  was  good  or  not. 
If  you  have  ever  been  in  doubt,  and  would 
like  to  make  an  investment  where  you  are  sure 
of  getting  8^ ,  write  for  a  free  copy  of  the 
story  today. 

MILLER    MORTGAGE    BONDS 

$100  Bonds;  $500  Bonds;         $1,000  Bonds 

Interest  paid  twice  yearly 

Yield:  6'  , 
Partial  payment  accounts  invited 

G.L. Miller  5  fo 

S04  HURT  BUILDING  ATLANTA.  GA. 

"First — the  Investor's  Welfare" 


.   Interest 

and'Principal 

guaranteed  by 

'.    SURETY    i 

,   BOND 


Surety^ 

BONDED 

FIRST  MORTGAGES 

The  last  word  in  investments  from  the  standpoint  of 
security  and  yield.  These  First  Mortgage  Bonds  are 
offered  in  denominations  of  Jioo,  $500,  and  $1,000, 
secured  by  highly  improved  farm  or  city  real  estate. 
Full  payment  -of  principal  and  interest  appropriately 
guaranteed  by 

THE  FIDELITY  A  DEPOSIT  COMPANY 
Baltimore,  Md. 

with  net  resources  over  $5,oo<kooo.  Just  the  security 
for  those  looking  for  a  non-fluctuating,  dependable 
incomi  ads  yield  the  highest  interest  consis- 

tent with  absolute  safety.  Investigate.  Free  folder 
and  illustrated  booklet  sent  on  request. 

LEONARD  &  BRANiFF.  Bond  Dtpt.  M7.  Oklahoma  City.Okla. 


BIRNIE  and  HAWKINS 

Engineers 
511  Fifth  Avenue       New  York 

Expert  advice  to  safeguard  prospec- 
tive investors  in  mechanical  inven- 
tions  or   new   industrial    enterprises. 


IHake 

your  money 

pay q om%  nit 

EVEREST-PORTER  MORTGAGE  CO. 
Oklahoma.  Citu 


1 

m  A 

MSA 


CLIP  THIS  NOW 

—FOR    FREE   BOOK 

1 '  Oklahoma  Farm  Mortgages  ' ' 

EVEREST-PORTER  MORTGAGE  CO., 
Guaranty  Bldg.,  Oklahoma  City. 

I  am  interested  in  high  grade,  safe,  profit- 
able investment  securities.  Please  send 
trie  your  free  book — "Oklahoma  Farm 
Mortgages" — without  obligation.  Explain 
why  your  7%  net  First  Farm  Mortgages 
offer  such  an  unusual  investment  oppor- 
tunity at  this  time. 

Name 

Address w__ 

City State 


INVESTMENTS   AND  FINANCE 

Continued 


WHY  IT'S  HARD  TO  BEAT  THE 
BUCKET-SHOP 

"^TOW  that  the  papers  are  full  of  stories 
■^  ~  of  losses  in  New  York  bucket-shops, 
of  criminal  prosecutions  of  the  operators,  of 
long  descriptions  of  the  methods  they  used 
to  snare  their  victims,  and  of  suggested 
remedies  for  the  conditions  that  produce 
them,  it  may  be  of  some  interest  to  call 
attention  to  a  brief  account  of  their  ways 
in  an  authoritative  work  on  finance.  As 
Professor  Huebner  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  explains  in  his  recent  book 
"The  Stock  Market"  (Appleton),  we  must 
distinguish  between  the  bona  fide  broker's 
office  ''and  the  fictitious  broker's  office 
where  only  bets  on  price  fluctuations  of 
stocks  or  produce  are  made  between  the 
customei  and  the  proprietor  of  the  so- 
called  bucket-shop.''  The  odds  are  against 
the  patron  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first 
place  the  bets  are  one-sided  from  the  start. 
In  this  connection  Professor  Huebner 
quotes  from  John  Hill's  "Gold  Bricks  of 
Speculation,"  the  latter's  explanation  why 
it  is  so  hard  to  beat  the  bucket-shop: 

Take,  for  instance,  the  $10  stock  trade, 
which  is  the  most  popular  deal  among  the 
patrons 'of  bucket-shops;  could  there  be  a 
more  insane  bet  on  the  part  of  the  patron? 
Hi  steps  up  to  the  "order"  window,  pays 
in  $10  and  "buys"  say,  ten  shares  of 
American  Sugar  at  $110  a  share.  If 
American  Sugar  declines  three-quarters  of 
a  point — to  $109.25 — the  patron  loses  his 
$10,  the  remaining  one-quarter  being  the 
commission  charged  by  the  bucket-shop. 
American  Sugar  must  advance  to  $111.25 
in  order  that  the  patron  may  win  S10 
from  the  shop  after  paying  the  2.">  cents 
commission.  I  am  not  an  expert  in  figuring 
the  percentage  in  games  of  chance,  but  it 
looks  to  me  as  if  the  fool  patron  was  betting 
even  money  with  the  keeper  that  American 
Sugar  would  advance  $1.25  a  share  before 
it  would  decline  7~>  cents  a  share;  in  other 
words,  the  keeper  has  .">()  cents  a  share  the 
advantage  of  the  patron  on  a  bel  involving 
a  fluctuation  in  the  stock  market  of  75 
ci  nts  on  one  side  and  $1.25  on  the  other, 
or  a  total  of  $2.00,  so  that  the  "sucker" 
starts  out  by  giving  an  advantage  of  2."> 
per  cent,  to  the  keeper.  Or,  the  stock- 
must  advance  $1.25  a  share  to  permit 
the  patron  to  make  as  much  as  he  would 
lose  on  a  decline  of  75  cents  a  share,  the 
advance  being  166  2-'.'>  per  cent,  of  the 
decline.  It  is  a  question  in  my  mind  on  a 
deal  of  this  kind  (and  there  are  probably 
more  of  these  dealings  than  of  any  other  in 
bucket-shops j  if  the  keeper  lias  not  really 
a  66  2-'S  per  cent,  advantage. 

Xow  all  too  frequently,  continues  Pro- 
fessor Huebner,  taking  up  the  thread  of 
bis  own  argument,  "the  patron's  disad- 
vantage is  further  increased  by  dishonest 
practises  on  the  part  of  the  pretending 
broker,  such  as  manipulating  the  actual 
market  to  bring  the  price  of  a  given  stock 
to  the  point  where  the  bets  may  be  closed 
out,  or  closing  the  shop  through  voluntary 
suspension  should,  perchance,  a  consider- 
able number  of  patrons  be  winning." 


,A  SUMMER  CRUISE. 

1  AROUND  ■ 

!    THE  MEDITERRANEAN    \ 

1 PIFE'S  full  measure  has  not^ 
\j  been  reached  without  a  share 
of  travel.  Seeing  other  scenes  and 
other  people — each  with  some  mes- 
sage, is  a  most  necessary  part  of 
education.  The  supreme  oppor- 
tunity of  pleasurable,  worthwhile 
travel  is  offered  in  our  cruise-tour 
by  specially  chartered  new  and 
superb  Cunard  -  Anchor  Liner 
"Tuscania"  sailing  from  New  York 
July  5th,  returning  September  6th. 

Well  -  planned  itineraries  —  long 
glorious  Summer  days  spent  cruis- 
ing or  on  leisurely  and  interesting 
shore  excursions. 

Option  to  return  via  North  Atlantic  There 
are  various  programs  for  visiting  PAL- 
ESTINE —  ROME  —  the  PASSION 
PLAYS  at  OBERAMMERGAU  —  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Northern  Europe  including 
PARIS  (Battlefields),  LONDON,  etc. 

Inclusive  Fares  from  $600 

For  Full  Particulars  Apply 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  Broadway,  New  York 

Chicago    Philadelphia    Boston    San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles    Montreal    Toronto       Vancouver 

150  Offices  Throughout  the  World 


CASSELL'S 
NATURAL 
HISTORY 

By  F.  Martin  Duncan 

A  simple  and  highly  interesting  description  of  the 
whole  animal  kingdom  in  one  volume  by  one  of  the 
most  noted  biologists  of  the  day.  It  places  before  the 
reader,  in  a  non-technical  but  scrupulously  accurate 
style,  a  graphic  picture  of  the  evolution  of  animal  life 
from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complex  forms.  It  is 
popular  in  treatment  and  filled  with  attractive  matter, 
and  contains  sixteen  color  plates  direct  from  nature 
and  more  than  200  illustrations  from  photographs. 

Medium  8co.     450  pp.     $3.50;  by  mail  $3.70 

Funk    &   Wagnalls    Company 

354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


PUNCTUATION  AND 
CAPITALIZATION 

By  FRANK  H.  VIZETELLY,  Litt.D.,  LLD. 

Tells  you  how  to  use  the  comma,  the  semi-colon,  tiie 
colon,  the  period.  Quotes  rules  ior  compounding'  English 
words.  Gives  list  of  words  that  should  be  capitalized. 
J>~  <  riles  forms  of  address  in  writing  letters  to  distin- 
guished persons.     A  modern  reference  book  for  everybody. 

Size6}±  in.  hng;  31 2  in.  wide.    Cloth.    35 cents,  postpaid 

rUNrUWAGNALLSCOMPANY,  354-360  fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  BELIEFS  ON  LIFE 

By  Professor  WESLEY  R.   WELLS 
Sec  the  Homiletic  Review  for  April 

FUNK  AND  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 

30  cents  a  copy  33.00  a  year 


For  Stout  People 


Health,  comfort  ana  style  may  be  Had  by  wearing 
this  scientifically  constructed  health  belt.  Endorsed 
by  many  prominent  physicians  Insures  a  bettCI 
appearance  and  relieves  the  body  of  fatigue. 

"Wonder"  Health  Belt 

Overcomes    protruding    stomach,    slouching 
makes  the  figure  well    poised.      Gives  new 
vigor  and  strength.      Easy  to  adjust 
Made    from    strong,    light  weight 
fabric.      Easily    washed.     Does 
not  rust. 

Free  Trial — On    five     days' 
trial.      If   satisfactory    remit 
$3.00;  if  not,  return  belt    Give 
normal    wai^t  measure  when 
ordering. 

The  Weil   Health  Belt  Co., 

:  11.  11  iii  -  1 .  1  1      Ian  !!:.■  ■■!..  1  ..„„ 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

March  1. — Premier  Lloyd  George  throws 
down  tho  gauntlet  to  Sir  George 
Younger,  leader  of  the  Conservatives, 
and  threatens  to  resign  the  Premiership 
unless  cooperation  is  given  him. 

Arthur  Griffith,  head  of  the  Trish  Free 
State  Cabinet,  announces  t hat  troops 
occupying  military  posts  will  not  inter- 
fere with  the  people  in  the  forthcoming 
election. 

March  2. — Viscountess  Rhoinhla  Avins  her 
contest  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  will  bo  the  first  woman  to  sit  in  that 
body. 

March  3. — The  Italian  Fascist i  regain  con- 
trol of  Fiume  after  a  short  bombard- 
ment of  the  palace,  and  dissolve  the 

provisional  government  and  constituent 
assembly. 

King  George  confers  the  Order  of  the 
Garter  on  Arthur  J.  Balfour  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  services  at  the  Washington 
Conference. 

The  Montreal  City  Hall,  built  thirty  years 
ago  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $1,000,- 
000,  is  totally  destroyed  by  fire. 

March  4. — Tho  Italian  Fascist  i  and  former 
D'Annunzio  legionaries  install  a  pro- 
visional government  at  Fiume. 

March  5. — Refusing  to  recognize  the  Irish 
Provisional  Government,  units  of  the 
Irish  Republican  Army  from  ( 'ork,  Tip- 
perary  and  Clair  commandeer  the  prin- 
cipal hotels  in  Limerick,  while  in  Dublin 
the  Free  State  supporters  begin  their 
campaign  to  uphold  the  treaty  with 
England. 

Mount  Vesuvius  erupts  and  the  great  cone 
which  stood  inside  the  crater  collapses, 
while  streams  of  lava  pour  down  the 
mountainside.  -„, 

Disturbances  occur  in  Belfast,  and  one 
person  is  killed  and  fifteen  are  wounded. 

March  G. — Members  of  the  Irish  Republi- 
can Army  defy  the  Free  State  Govern- 
ment and  take  possession  of  the  entire 
city  of  Limerick,  and  a  serious  clash 
between  the  Free  State  and  Republican 
forces  is  threatened. 

The  Italian  Government  is  reported  to 
have  cleared  Fiume  of  agitators  and  to 
have  arranged  for  an  election  to  choose 
a  new  President. 

March  7. — The  Provisional  <  rovernment  of 
the  Irish  Free  State  sends  ten  compa- 
nies of  loyal  troops  to  Limerick,  and 
negotiates  with  the  Republican  forces 
who  have  seized  the  principal  buildings 
of  the  town  to  disperse. 

Twenty-six  American  marines,  found 
guilty  of  engaging  in  a  fight  at  Mana- 
gua, Nicaragua,  on  December  S,  and 
killing  three  policemen,  are  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  terms  varying  from 
eight  to  twelve  years. 

The  Allied  Reparations  Commission  issues 
a  statement  showing  that  Germany  has 
remitted  to  the  Allies  since  the  Armi- 
stice a  total  of  $1,557,086,0  10,  of  w  Inch 
only  $284,204,280  was  in  actual  cash. 


DOMESTIC 

March  1. — The  Senate  ratifies  the  Yap 
Treaty  without  amendments  or  reserva- 
tions. 

March  2. — For  the  first  time  in  its  history 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
netted  a  profit  in  February  in  operating 
government  vessels,  announces  Joseph 
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—and after  you  have  asked  for  RUBBERSET  BRUSHES  by 
name,  look  for  THIS  trade  mark—find  it— SPELL  IT  OUT! 

RUBBERSET 

for  in  no  other  way  can  you  ALWAYS  BE  SURE  of  get- 
ting the  GENUINE  RUBBERSET  you  asked  for! 

From  the  time  WE  made  the  first  brush  whose 
bristles  were  GRIPPED  EVERLASTINGLY  in  hard 
vulcanized  rubber,  we  have  striven  to  put  into  every 
brush  of  our  making  THE  BEST  of  quality  both  in 
materials  and  mechanical  skill. 


When  we  had  PROVED 
the  vast  superiority  of 
our  process — 

When  we  had  AT- 
TAINED those  unusu- 
ally high  standards  of 
excellence  in  materials 
and  workmanship  to 
which  we  aspired — 

When  we  had  ORIGI- 
NATED AND  AP- 
PLIED to  the  sale  of  our 
products  those  broad 
policies  which  assured  to 
dealer  and  user  the  full- 
est of  profit,  protection, 
and  satisfaction — 

THEN,  in  honest  pride,  we  gave 
to  our  brushes,  and  imprinted  upon 
each  and  every  one  of  them,  the 
trade  name  RUBBERSET,  that 
they  might  be  identified  as  products 
of  RUBBERSET  COMPANY— 
true  creations  of  the  combination 
of  the  ideas  and  ideals  outlined 
above. 

Today,  through  our  efforts  and  your 
favor,  no  brush  is  so  widely  asked 
for  BY  NAME  as  RUBBERSET. 


Sectional  VieWs 


they  can't  come  out! 


But  in  this  very  protec- 
tion there  lurks  this  dan- 
ger  TO  YOU:— Not 
every  person  who  sim- 
ply ASKS  for  a  RUB- 
BERSET brush,  GETS 
one! 

With  our  superior 
standards  of  quality  so 
firmly    established    and 
with    public    preference 
for     RUBBERSET     so 
clearly   shown,   we   ask, 
FOR  YOUR  FUR- 
THER PROTECTION, 
that  you  take  to  heart 
this  frank  warning  — 
Claims    to   duplication   of  our 
process  are  not  uncommon.  Con 
fusing   imitations    of   our    trade 
name  are  not  unknown. 

SIMILARITY  IS  NOT  IDEN- 
TITY !  A  brush  may  SEEM  to  be 
made  somewhat  like  a  RUBBER- 
SET,  yer  NOT  be  as  good  a  brush. 
It  may  even  bear  a  trade  name  that 
LOOKS  like  RUBBERSET  and 
SOUNDS  like  RUBBERSET,  but 
it  will  NOT  be  ours! 
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J  HERE   is   but   one 

master  pencil.  Some 
day  yon  will  try  it, 
and  then  forever  after, 
one  name  will  come 
quickly  to  your  mind 
when  you  think  of  the 
best  pencil  you  have 
ever  used.  And  that 
name  is  Dixon's 
Eldorado.  And  the 
price  is  only  ten  cents ! 

SAMPLE  SET 
TEN  CENTS 
Send  10c  for  Sample 
Set  containing  trial- 
length  samples  of 
Elflorado  and  "Best" 
Blue  Colored  Pencils. 


ELffibO 

"tne  master  drawing  pencil" 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY 
Pencil   I>Er-r.   41-J,   Jersey    City.    X.   J. 


STANDARD      DICTIONARY     superiority    quickly 
becomes  plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  invest! 


MEMORIAL  TABLETS  IN  BRONZE 


Honor  Roll-  of  War  Veterans,  Fitting  Tokens 
til  Ipprei  iation  for  Service, Gifts,  Endowments 
or  Event-.    Cast  in  I     S   Standard  Bronze. 

Soul  for  FR1  '  'I     <?ni. 

Sptfml  Drtiprn  on  rea 

JohnPolachkk  BRonzE'cvlRon-  <& 

■  Distinctive   Metal -Work  • 
i  deft  e.  493  hancock.  st.  long  island  city.  ny  i 


csQutomcUic 


gook  Stove, 


EASIEST  method  known  to  prepare  family  meals. 
Savi     50 ' ;  tn75%fuel  cost— saves  time,  labor.    In- 
sures better  prepared,  more  tasty  food.  Gives  every 
f  arility  of  electric  range  plus  every  advantage  of   /'< 
tireless  cooker  at  less  cost  than  a  good  oil  stove.    */•• 

New  Invention 

Revolutionizes  Cooking 

Bikes,  roasts,  boils , slews ,  fries, 
broils,  toasts.   Needs  no  wat<  li- 
lt -  itself  off.  Attai  ties 
to  any  ■  Icet.  No  spe- 

cial wiring.     Write  for    '/  ,/,;y 
FREE  innl  effrr.    Complete 

•'  ■'  ial  introdu 
direct    factory    prices,     bend 
name  and  addn 

WM.  CAMPBELL  CO. 
Dept  3  j  Detroit,  Mich. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


W.  Powell,  President  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

Dr.  Hubert  Work,  of  Colorado,  First  As- 
sistant Postmaster-General,  is  nomi- 
nated by  President  Harding  to  succeed 
Will  H.  Hays  as  Postmaster-General. 

March  3. — Fifteen  persons  are  killed  and  a 
dozen  others  are  injured  when  a  New 
York  Central  express  train  crashes  into 
a  crowded  motor  bus  near  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

The  House  passes  and  sends  to  the  Senate 
a  bill  appropriating  approximately 
$108,500,000  to  meet  deficiencies  of 
various  Government  departments.  The 
largest jitem  is  $94,000,000  for  the  Vet- 
erans" 


*  Bureau. 


March  4. — Secretary  of  the  Navy  Denby 
announces  that  he  has  ordered  50  addi- 
tional destroyers  and  nearly  three-score 
auxiliary  and  naval  craft  out  of  commis- 
sion to  conserve  the  fuel  supply. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Albert  Le  Roy  Shelton, 
medical  missionary  of  the  Disciples  of 
Christ,  who  was  the  first  Christian 
missionary  allowed  to  enter  Tibet,  was 
murdered  by  Chinese  robbers  on  Febru- 
ary 17,  it  is  announced  in  a  cablegram  to 
St.  Louis. 

March  5. — Government  revenues  collected 
during  January,  the  first  month  of 
operation  of  the  revised  tax  law, 
snowed  a  decrease  in  receipts  of  nearlj 
$65,000,000,  compared  with  -January, 
1921,  according  to  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Bureau. 

March  6. — The  Senate  adopts  a  resolution 
calling  on  President  Harding  to  define 
the  present  status  of  the  Lansing- 1 sliii 
agreement. 

Shipments  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war 
to  China  are  prohibited  by  President 
Harding  in  an  official  proclamation. 

March  7. — Six  deaths  art1  reported  as  a 
result  of  a  tornado  which  ravages  mill 
villages  in  Georgia  and  the  two  Caro- 
Linas. 


The  Compromise. — Farmer  (who  has 
sent  some  beer  of  doubtful  quality  out  to 
the  harvest-field)  —"What  be  ye  lookin'  at 
the  beer  like  that  for?  Anybody  'ud  think 
there  was  summat  the  matter  with  it." 

Jarge — "Well,  I  were  just  a-thinkin' 
if  'twere  any  worse  we  couldn't  a-drink  it, 
an'  if  'twere  any  better  we  shouldn't  'a' 
got  it." — Punch. 


On  Second  Thought.—  Patient — "Doc- 
tor, I've  known  you  so  long  now  that  it 
would  be  an  insult  for  me  to  pay  your  bill, 
so  I've  arranged  a  handsome  legacy  for 
you  in  my  will." 

Doctor — "You  don't  mean  it — I  am 
overwhelmed — by  the  way,  just  let  me  take 
a  look  at  the  prescription  again." — Banter. 


The  Order  of  Authority. — "Is  your  wife 
the  boss  of  your  household?" 

"  She  is,"  answered  Mr.  Meekton;  "now 
that  the  hired  girl  has  left." — Washington 
Star.  

Mixed  Condiments. — Sir  Henry  Wilson 
says  that  the  British  soldier  is  the  salt  of 
the  earth.  Previously  it  was  the  general 
impression  that  soldiers  were  mustered. 


EVERY  year  for 
84  years  we  have 
striven  to  improve  DRIVER'S  GARDEN 
BOOK  and  this  year  it  is  better  than 
ever.  Everything  worth  growing  will  be 
found  offered  within  its  pages,  together 
with  cultural  information  written  by 
experts. 

The  EIGHTY- FOURTH  edition  of 
DREER'S  GARDEN  BOOK  contains  224 
pages,  eight  color  plates,  besides  numerous 
photographic  reproductions.  It  offers  the 
best  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds;  Lawn 
Grass  and  Agricultural  Seeds;  Garden  Req- 
uites; Plants  of  all  kinds,  including  the 
newest  Roses,  Dahlias,  Hardy  Perennials,  etc 

.1  ropy  mailed  free  if  you  mention 
this  publication 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

714-716  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Big  and  Brilliant 

'K  RIGGER  flowers,  more  bril- 
.ao  li  liantly  colored — more  delight- 
fully fragrant  and  more  of  them  if 
you  feed  them  Stim  U-pIanTtal  - 
lets  containing  the  nitrogen,  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash  that  all 
plants  need.  Use  it  for  all  flower- 
ing plants,  vegetables,  fruits,  trees 
ami  shrubs.  You  will  get  larger 
blooms,  wonderfully  gorgeous 
1  olors  and  delicious  flavor.  Great 
for  lawns. 

Stim-TJ-r>Ia.nT  is  clean,  easy  to 
use:  no  smell,  st  mi  or  dirt.  There 
is  no  S'll  st  it     to. 

Price  75c  per  100;  SS.50  per 
1,000.    Postpaid, 

If  your  seel  dealer  hasn't  it. 
order  from 

'  Earp-Thomas  Cultures  Corp., 
80-84  Lafayette  Street 


New  York 


^J 


Carter-Thorbiirn  Collection 

of  early  vegetable  seeds  is  the  result 
of  1-0  years'  selecting  and  testing. 
Earlmess  and   quality  combined. 

SUNRISE  TOMATO— The  earliest, 
most  productive,  good  sized,  scarlet 
fruit,  very  even,  of  fine  quality, 
with  solid  meat  and   few  seeds. 

16     DAY     RADISH— Oval,     white- 
tipped,   crimson,   crisp   anil    tender. 
*■'•■•"•        CRIMSON       BALL       BEET— Very 
early,  round,  bright  crimson,   good  size  and   fine  flavor. 
SPRINGTIDE    or    ALLHEART    CABBAGE— A    dwarf 
Variety  maturing  in   early    spring.      Quality   unsurpassed. 
PERPETUAL    LETTUCE— All  season   bead    lettuce. 
LITTLE   MARVEL  TURNIP— The  earliest  white  globo 
turnip,  crisp,   solid  flesh  of  delicious  flavor. 

Try  this  collection  at  our  expense.  The  money  you 
send  will  apply  on  your  first  order.  Send  2ic  and  ask 
for  Sunrise  Collection  No.  o18  and  we  will  send  by  re- 
turn mail  the  6  packets  of  Earliest  and  Best  vegetable 
Seeds,  our  illustrated  catalog  and  a  25-Cent  Rebate 
Check  to  apply  on  your  first  order  of  $1.00  or  more. 

Catalog  Free — Our  83th  annual  Catalog  of  Carters 
Tested  and  Selected  Seeds  Will  bo  mailed  free  to  anyone 
mentioning  this  paper. 

CARTERS  TESTED  SEEDS.  Inc.. 53  Barclay  St.,N.Y.City 

(Consolidated  with  J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.) 

Canadian  ISranch,  133  King  St.  E.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


BEAUTY    SPOTS 

Wc  plan  and  execute  Lawn  and  Park  Plant- 
ings everywhere,  (iet  our  Free  Book  and 
tell  us  what  your  problem  is  so  our  Service 
can  help  you. 

THE  DINSMORE  LANDSCAPE  SERVICE 
1240  Peters  Avenue,  Troy,  Ohio. 


'Send  for /-his 
Garden  Book, 

Childs 

Newest    and    finest 

flower   and    vegetable 

seeds,  perennials,  etc.  All 

the  old  varieties,  too.  Full 

page  pictures  in  color. 

Send  for  il  to-day.  Mailed  FREE. 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Inc. 

Box  A  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY    CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
current  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalla  New 
Standard  Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"It.  E.  K.,"  Ilillsboro,  Mo. — "In  a  pleading 
Bled  in  Court  in  ;i  cast;  wherein  there  are  several 
plaintiffs,  the  following  clause  is  used:  'Plaintiff 
Frank  Smith  is  estopped  to  assert.,  etc.'  should 
there  be  a  comma  between  the  word  'plaintiff' 
and  the  name  'Frank  Smith'?" 

Where  (hero  is  more  than  one  plaintiff,  no 
comma  should  be  used.  The  reason  is  thai  the 
terms  are  not  in  apposition,  but  are  restrictive 
(or  resumptive).  See  Khun,  Why  We  Punctuate, 
pp.  11-49  ("The  defendant,  Baker,  was  a  party 
to  tho  contract";  .  .  .  "Defendant.  Baker  was  a 
party  to  the  contract").  See  also  Goold  Brown. 
Grammar  of  English  Grammars,  p.  777. 

"V.  P.,"  Chlllicothe,  Mo. — "Please  give  me 
the  meaning  of  the  word  botulism." 

Botulism  is  poisoning  caused  by  eating  de- 
composed sausages. 

"D.  M.,"  Rush,  N.  Y. — "I  am  wondering  if 
you  could  give  me  a  complete  list  of  Shakes- 
peare's plays.  I  own  36  books  in  the  set,  but 
(lure  arc  some  others  which  some  critics  do  not 
acknowledge,  as  'Titus  Andronicus.'  Some 
people  claim  that  there  are  40  separate  books, 
but  1  have  never  been  able  to  find  more  than  the 
36." 

According  to  the  authorities  available  to  us, 
there  are  thirty-nine  of  Shakespeare's  plays 
published.  He  wrote  also  tho  following:  "Venus 
and  Adonis,"  "Sonnots,"  "Lucrcce,"  "The 
Phoenix  and  the  Turtle,"  and  "A  Lover's  Com- 
plaint." In  1599,  tho  stationer  William  .laggard 
published  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  verso  which 
he  called  "The  Passionate  Pilgrim,"  and  placed 
Shakespeare's  name  on  the  title-page.  Only 
two  of  the  pieces  included  herein  are  certainly 
Shakespeare's. 

"H.  C,"  Hereford,  Tex. — "Kindly  inform  me 
whether  there  is  such  a  word  as  Domineque,  and 
does  it  mean  a  breed  of  chickens?  " 

The  word  to  which  you  refer  is  Dominique.  It 
is  the  French  form  of  Dominic,  a  proper  name 
used  to  designato  a  breed  of  domestic  fowls  from 
Dominica,  in  the  British  West  Indies. 

"O.  M.,"  Weaubleau,  Mo. — "Please  give  me 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  bonhomie." 

The  word  bonhomie  is  correctly  pronounced 
bon"o-mi' — first  o  as  in  not,  second  o  as  in  obey, 
i  as  in  police. 

''F.  S.,"  Struthcrs,  O. — "Is  the  following  sen- 
tence correct,  'In  most  cities  there  are  (or  is)  more 
than  one  car  line'?  " 

Goold  Brown  says:  "It  is  plain  that  cither  the 
word  more,  taken  substantively,  or  the  noun  to 
which  it  relates  as  an  adjective,  is  the  only  nomi- 
native to  tho  verb  is."  More  is  considered  as  a 
quantity  or  aggregate  and  not  as  a  number  of 
separate  units,  and  therefore  calls  for  a  singular 
verb.  Tho  sentence  should  read,  "In  most  cities 
there  is  more  than  one  car  line." 


"A.  L.  S  ."  Ontario,  Cal. — "Which  is  correct: 
Bousefurnishings,  house-furnishings,  or  house 
furnishings,  and  kindly  give  the  rule  for  its  proper 
printing  or  writing,  that  is,  whether  it  should  be 
one  word,  a  compound  word,  or  two  words?" 

When  the  first  of  two  nouns  stands  as  an  ad- 
jective with  the  sense  'suitable  for'  the  words  are 
to  be  written  as  two  separate  words — house 
furnishings. 

"E.  G.  S.,"  Vancouver,  B.  C  Can.— "Pleas,, 
tell  me  what  is  meant  when  in  a  debate  one  side 
accuses  the  other  of  'begging  the  question.'  " 

The  phrase  to  beg  the  question  means  "to  take 
for  granted  the  matter  in  dispute;  assume  without 
warrant  something  that  involves  the  point  under 
discussion." 

"W.  L.  0.,"Oteen,  N.  C. — "Is  there  any  differ- 
ence in  the  pronunciation  of  the  two  words  dents 
(plural  of  dent)  and  dense?" 

There  is.  When  the  first  is  correctly  pro- 
nounced the/  is  heard;  when  the  second  is  cor- 
rectly pronounced  the  sound  of  t  is  not  heard.1 


Easy  to  Cook 
on  this  Range 

'"THERE  is  delight  in  store  for  the 
■*-  woman  who  discards  her  old- 
fashioned  cook  stove  for  the  mod' 
em  Duplex'Alcazar. 

Perfect  control  of  heat  with 
amazing  uniformity  in  results ; 
wonderful  economy  in  fuel  which 
means  a  big  saving  in  expense. 

And — the  advantage  of  having 
the  choice  of  two  fuels — gas  and 
coal  or  wood.  Change  can  be  made 
instantly  from  one  to  the  other. 

As\  Tour  Dealer 
Best  dealers  everywhere  sell  the  Du- 
plcx'Alcazar  equipped  with  the  OIL 
burner  for  farm  use;  also  the  wonder- 
ful Alca:ar  Kerosene  Gas  Cook  Stove. 
Ask  yours  about  them.  There  is  a 
type  and  style  to  suit  your  needs. 

Write  for  Booklet 
For  town  use  there  is  a  Duplex-Alcazar 
which    burns    gas    and    coal    or  wood. 

ALCAZAR  RANGE  &  HEATER  CO. 

407  Cleveland  Avenue  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


>*= 
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Successor  to 
the  Mot  Water  Bottle  "  '": 

A  SOOTHING,  comforting 
**■  warmth,  ready  instantly, 
regulated  and  continued  as 
desired.  No  overheating  or 
premature  cooling. 

Glo-pax*  steady  glowing 
warmth  comes  from  a  small 
electric  bulb  which  generates 
a  safe,  even  heat.  Made  of 
aluminum,  its  light  weight 
(9  oz. )  and  penetrating  warmth 
make  it  especially  comforting 
in  relieving  abdominal  distress. 

Glo-pax  will  last  a  lifetime — 
current  cost  negligible.  Two 
models — "A"  with  four  change 
regulating  switch  at  $7.50 
and  "B"  —  without  switch 
at  $5.00.  Both  complete 
with  cord,  attaching  plug, 
fleece  cover,  etc. 

Get  Glo-pax  at  your  drug- 
electric,  hardware,  or  de- 
partment store.  Write  for 
interesting    booklet. ...free. 

Glo-Pax  Division,  3  I  I 
Twinplex  Sales  Company 

1627  Locust  St.,     St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Agricultural  Note. — The  only  thing  that 
can  be  raised  on  the  farm  at  a  profit  just 
at  present  is  the  price. — Baltimore  Sun. 


A   Safeguard. — Divorces  are  practically 

unknown  in  Sweden.     Perfectly  natural  in 
the  land  of  safety  matches! — Life. 


Real  Salesmanship. — Our  idea  of  a  fiist- 
class  automobile  salesman  would  be  one 
who  could  sell  Senator  Newberry  a  Ford.— 
Columbus  (Ohio}  Dispatch. 


After    the    Disarmament    Conference. 
Mr.  Harding — "Where's  the  Army?  " 

Mr.    Coolidge — "He's    out    rowing    in 
the  Navy." — Our  Navy. 


What  a  Missing  "T"  Will  Do.— Then  is 
only  one  way  to  get  ready  for  immorality, 
and  that  is  to  love  this  life,  and  live  it  as 
bravely  and  faithfully  and  cheerfully  as  we 
<-an. — Motto  displayed  beneath  the  head 
of  The  Wiggins  Courier. 


Going  Up. — Son — "  Papa,  give  me  a 
nickel." 

Papa — "  Why,  son,  you're  too  big  to  be 
begging  for  nickels." 

Son — "  1  guess  you're  right,  papa,  make 
it  a  dime." —  The  Leatherneck  [Washing- 
ton).   

A  Word  for  Father. — "  Dear  God,-' 
prayed  golden-haired  little  Willie,  "  please 
watch  over  my  mamma." 

And  then  he  added  as  an  afterthought. 
"  And  I  dunno  as  it  would  do  any  harm 
to  keep  an  eye  on  the  old  man,  too." — Tin 
Leatht  meek  ( Washington.) 


Never  Mind  the  Corridors. — "  Your 
name,"  exclaimed  the  admiring  constitu- 
ent. "  will  echo  down  the  corridors  of  time." 

"  1  don't  demand  that  much,"  said  Sena- 
tor Sorghum,  much  affected.  "  All  1  ask 
i-  thai  my  services  may  be  considered  suffi- 
ciently worthy  to  keep  my  name  mentioned 
in  the  various  political  conventions." — 
Washington   Star. 

Business  Brothers. — President  Xeilson 
of  Smith  College  was  making  a  rather 
tedious  journey  and  was  glad  when  the  man 
who  had  the  seat  in  front  of  his  turned 
around  and  began  a  conversation.  The 
man  proved  to  be  a  traveling  salesman  and 
took  it  for  granted  that  Dr.  Xeilson  was 
another.  "  What's  your  line'.'  "  he  asked. 
"  .Mine's  skirts."  "  Well,  so  is  mine,"  said 
the  president  of  Smith. —  New  York  Eve- 
ning   1'ost.  

Ditty  of  the  Dear  Due  Dollar. — An  editor 
has  keen  inspired,  after  looking  over  his 
list  of  delinquent  subscribers,  to  compose 
the  following:  "  How  dear  to  our  heart  is 
the  oid  silver  dollar,  when  some  kind  sub- 
scriber presents  it  to  view;  the  Liberty  head 
without  necktie  or  collar,  and  all  the  strange 
things  which  to  us  seem  so  new;  the  wide- 
spreading  eagle,  the  arrows  below  it,  the 
stars  and  the  words  with  the  strange  things 
they  tell;  1  he  coin  of  our  fathers,  we're  glad 
that  we  knew  it,  for  some  time  or  other 
'twill  come  in  right  well;  the  spread-eagle 
dollar,  Hie  star-spangled  dollar,  the  old 
silver  dollar  we  all  love  so  well." — The  Troy 
Times. 


True  Two  Ways. — One  way  to  get  on 
your  feet  is  to  sell  your  motor  car. — Kansas 
(iazeite. 

All  Clear  Now. — A  professor  says  that 
sedentary  work  tends  to  lessen  the  endur- 
ance. In  other  words,  the  more  one  sits  the 
less  one  can  stand. — Boston  Transcript. 


Few  and  Small. — '*  I  understand  your 
cook  has  left." 

'  Yes,"  answered  the  housewife,  who 
was  taking  account  of  broken  china,  "  but 
not  much." — Washington  .Star. 


She  Remembers. — Mrs.  Asquith  is  lec- 
turing in  the  United  States  on  "  People  I 
Have  Met."  Some  of  the  people  in  ques- 
tion are  wondering  when  they  are  going  to 
hear  the  last  of  it. — Eve. 


Oratorical  Precaution. — "  You  always 
have  a  very  convincing  way  of  speaking." 

"  I  generally  ascertain  the  -views  of  my 
auditors  and  then  fall  in  line  as  closely  as 
possible,"  confided  Senator  Sorghum.  "  In 
that  way  I  have  'em  convinced  before  I 
start." — Washington  Star. 


The   Advantages  of  Thrift.— "If  a  man 

had  put  a  hundred  dollars  in  a  savings  bank 
twenty  years  ago,"  said  the  statistician 
alter  dinner,  "  it  would  amount  to  over 
two  hundred  dollars  now,  and  he  could  buy 
almost  as  much  for  it  now  as  he  could  have 
got  for  the  original  hundred  at  the  time  he 
began  to  save." — New    York  Sun. 


What  Did  He  Say? 

LODGE     TELLS     HARDING     FOUR- 
POWER  TREATY  IS  IN  MUCH 
DANGER 

— The  New   York  Times,  Sunday,  March  o. 

LODGE  TELLS  HARDING  PACT  CAN 
NOT  FAIL 

—  The  ATew    York  Tribune  (same  date). 


Making  Himself  Clear. — A  subscriber 
writes  to  the  Anthony  Republican  as  fol- 
lows: "Don't  send  us  your  paper  any  more. 

We  ain't  talcing  any  papers  now  or  we 
would  take  yours.  But  we  don't  want  none 
at  the  present  time.  The  Republican  is  a 
awful  good  paper  but  we  can't  take  no 
paper  now,  so  please  stop  your  paper. 
We'll  take  your  paper  again  when  we  can 
take  a  paper.     Don't  send  it  no  more." 

The  substance  Toronto  Kelley  makes  out 
of  the  foregoing  is  that  the  man  evidently 
wants  his  paper  discontinued. — From  a 
clipping  scut  in  tig  an  cx-subscriher. 


A  Faux  Pas. — At  Southern  railway  sta- 
tions it  is  the  custom  of  darkies  to  sell 
chicken  patties  and  other  delicacies  to 
passengers.  A  passenger  who  had  enjoyed 
a  patty  and  was  leaning  out  of  the  window 
to  buy  another,  asked  of  the  dusky  sales- 
man: 

"Where  do  you  get  your  chicken?  ' 

The  darky  rolled  his  eyes.  "  You-all 
f'om  de  No'th,  ain't  you,  sah?  "  he  queried. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply.  "But  why  do  you 
ask  that?  " 

'"Case,  sah!  No  gcniTin'n  f'om  de 
South  cl.er  asks  a  nigger  whar  he  «its  his 
chicken.'!—  The  Argonaut  (San  Francisco). 
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Taming  the  wild 
Lycopersicum  Esculentum 


Whether  you  call  it  this,  or  just 
plain  tomato,  you  know  the  unfor- 
getable  taste  of  a  big  fat  tomato 
fresh  from  your  own  garden — or 
beefsteak  tomatoes  fried  a  lovely 
brown. 

To  produce  pure-bred  tomato 
seed,  and  hundreds  of  other  seeds, 
the  600-acre  Ferry  Stock  Seed  Farms 
and  Trial  Gardens  are  continually 
testing,  discarding,  improving. 
Plants  tend  to  revert  to  the  traits 
of  imperfect  ancestors.  Runts  and 
freak  varieties  will  creep  in.   Suitable 


types  for  home  gardens  must  be 
developed  into  even  better  varie- 
ties. Infinite  care  is  required  to  meet 
these  ever-changing  conditions.  The 
results  are  shown  by  Ferry's  pure- 
bred Seeds  which  grow  true  to  name, 
true  to  every  good  quality  which  the 
gardener  has  a  right  to  expect.  And 
the  price  is  only  10  cents  per  paper. 
Nowhere  else  can  you  get  so  much 
for  your  money — or  so  much  cer-* 
tainty  that  everything  possible  has 
been  done  to  make  your  time  and 
labor  produce  in  abundance. 


Buy  Ferry's  Seeds  "at  the  store  around  the  corner."   Write  at  once  for 
Ferry's  Seed  Annual.   Gives  helpful  garden  hints  and  cooking  receipts. 

Detroit,  Mich. 
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(Spmk-C) 


TRADE  MARK 


tells  you: 

"One  cylinder  misses 
— it's  fighting  the 
whole  engine" 


Sees  all 

Knows  all 

Tells  all 

about  your  ignition 


Spark-C 

is  ll/2  inches 

long 


NOT  a  regular  miss,  but  once  every  two  or  three  times — 
almost  impossible  to  hear  it  even  with  the  cut-out  open 
— almost  impossible  to  find  which  cylinder,  v.nless  you  have 
Spark-C. 

Then  it's  a  matter  of  moments.  You  don't  need  to  know 
anything  about  ignition  to  test  it  with  Spark-C.  A  simple 
two-minute  test  and  you  can  know  whether  cr  not  every 
plug  is  firing  properly  every  time.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
touch  the  plugs  with  the  point  of  Spark-C  and  read  the 
result  in  the  "window"  of  Spark-C.  Clear  directions  for 
use  are  stamped  on  Spark-C. 

It  makes  a  lot  of  difference  to  the  power  of  your  engine. 
An  unfired  charge  creates  so  much  more  compression  for  the 
rest  of  the  cylinders  to  fight  against.  You  lose  the  power  of 
that  cylinder — but,  worse  than  that,  the  others  are  robbed 
of  power  to  force  back  this  piston. 

Get  Spark-C.  Check  your  ignition  now  and  periodically 
afterwards.  Keep  Spark-C  handy — for  emergency  use.  Any- 
one can  use  it.   Spark-C  is  simple  to  use,  clean,  and  safe. 

Spark-C  is  made  by  Westinghouse  —  guaranteed  by  the 
name.  It  will  do  all  that  we  say  it  will. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Spark-C.  If  he  has  none,  place  your 
order  for  a  Westinghouse  —  Spark-C. 

WESTINGHOUSE  LAMP  COMPANY 

Executive  Offices:  165  Broadway,  New  York 


District  Sales  Offices  in 


Atlanta 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 


Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dallas 

Davenport 

Detroit 


Kansas  City 
Los  Angeles 
Memphis 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 


New  Orleans 
New  York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
San  Francisco 


Seattle 
Syracuse 
St.  Louis 
Washington 


in  the  United  States 


Westinghouse 
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Armored!  In  the  great  fight 

for  dollars  the  speedy  Mim- 
eograph is  a  gallant  protector.  Letters,  forms, 
sales  messages,  bulletins,  diagrams,  etc.,  com- 
ing in  clean  thousands,  ride  at  full  tilt  from 
its  whirling  cylinders,  at  the  quick  pace  of  five 
thousand  an  hour.  While  they  are  aristocratic 
sheets,  beautiful  in  finish  and  appearance,  and 

every  one  exactly  like  the  typewritten  or  hand- 
traced  original,  they  are  almost  negligible  in  cost.  The  Mim- 
eograph is  today  cutting  the  expense  for  all  kinds  of  print 
work  down  to  minimum,  for  unnumbered  thousands  of  indus- 
trial and  educational  institutions  throughout  the  world.    Its 
great  speed  means  remarkable  economy.  Private  printing!  And 
by  any  neat  and  careful  typist.    Armor  yourself  against  waste — 
now.  Booklet  "L~3"  gives  all  of  the  interesting  facts.  Drop  a  line 
for  it  today — A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago  —  and  New  York. 
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{&£  Improves  Your  English ! 

Wonderful  new  way.  No  rules  to  learn.  No  hard  study. 
Grammar,  Spelling,  Punctuation,  Conversation,  Ex- 
pression, Vocabulary  Building,  taught  in  15  minutes 
a  day — at  home.  Self-Correcting  feature  makes  it 
fascinating  as  a  game.  System  patented  by  Sherwin 
Cody,  world  famous  teacher  of  practical  English. 
Good  English  helps  you  in  business  and  social  life.  Poor 
English  causes  you  untold  harm.  Write  today  for  Free 
Book  "How  to  Speak  and  Write  Masterly  English." 

Address  SHERWIN  CODY  SCHOOL  OF 
ENGLISH,  73  Searle  Bldg..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Know  the  facts  in  Electricity  They  mean  more  money 
ami  better  position  for  you  Hawkins  Guides  tell  you  all 
jou  need  to  know  about  Electricity. 

Every  important  electrical  subject  covered  SO  you  can 
understand  it.  Easy  to  study  and  apply  A  complete 
practical  working  course  In  10  volumes 

Books  are  pocket  size;  flexll  le  covers.  Order  a  set 
to-day  to  look  over 

HAWKINS   GUIDES 


3SOO  PAGES 
4700  PICTURES 


$1  A  VOLUME 
$1  A  MONTH 


These  books  tell  you  all  about— 

Magnetism  —Induction       Experiments     Dynamo 
Electric  Machinery-     Motors  —  Armatures-    Armature 
Windings — Installing  of  Dynamos     l  lectrical  Instrument 
Testing — Practical  Management  of  Dj  nan  os  and  Motors 

Distribution  Systems       Wirfng       Wiring  Dlagra 
Sign  Flashers — Storage  Batteries — Principles  of  AH  el  Dat- 
iirrentsand  Alternators — Alternating  Current  v<<t 
1  lunsformers-  ( onvertors     Rectifiers     Uternating 
C  irrent  Systems— Circuit  Breakers     Measuring  Instru- 
ments— Switch    Boards — Wiring — Power    Stations     In- 
stalling—  Telephone  —  Telegraph-     Wireless       Bells 
Lighting — Railways.    Also  mai  1   \p- 

pll  aiions  of  Electricity  and  Ready  Reference  lm 

SHIPPED   TO   YOU    FREE 


s  .i    a      ent    to  pay    until   you  nee  the  books 
unless    ■■- 
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and    net    tlii.i 

$100  to  you — pay  $1.00  a 
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SCHOOL  and  COLLEGE  SERVICE 

17R0M  May  13th  to  September 
*•  oth,  iQ22,  we  shall  publish  a 
Classified  Directory  containing  the 
names  and  addresses  of  many  noted 
Educational  Institution?.  In  the 
FIRST  ISSUE  of  EACH  MONTH 
—MAY  to  SEPTEMBER,  inclusive 
— there  will  appear  illustrated  or  de- 
scriptive copy  of  the  schools.  Our 
readers  are  i  n  vit  ed  to  correspond  with 
the  heads  of  these  schools  who  are 
training  the  youth  of  our  country. 
Forms  go  to  press  April  ::nd  for 
the  M  \v  6th  issue. 

The  School  and  Camp  Advisory  Depart- 
p  t  continues  to  serve  as  it  has  for 
years  readers,  schools  and  camp 
directors  without  fee  or  obligation.  All 
requests  for  educational  information 
should  be  very  explicit  and  must  bewrit- 
t   n.    \\  ;'  can  give  no  advice  by  telephone. 

The  Jiterar/  Digest 


What  15c  Will  Bring  You 

Only  Ijcentssivpsyouthe  Pathfinder  13  ETsTsm  thf* 
weeks  on  trial.  The  Pathfinder  is  a  cheer-  ■  I  will  hue 
ful  illustrated  weekly,  published  at  the  Na-  rU«if|A||'c 

tion's  center  for  people  everywhere;  an  inde-  l^fl  IH^II  9 
pendent  home  paper  that  tells  the  story  of  the  Panjfal 
world's  news  in  an  interesting,  understandable  \^0|JIC«l 
way.  ThissplendidNationnlweekly  costsbut  $1  a  year.  ThePath- 
Bnderlsthe  Ford  of  the  publishing  world.  Splendid  serial  and  short 
stories  and  miscellany.  Question  Box  answers  i/our  questions  and 
is  a  mine  of  information.  Send  IS  cents  and  we  will  send  the 
Pathfinder  on  probation  13  weeks.  The  15  cents,  does  not  repay 
us.  but  we  are  glad  to  invest  in  new  friends.  Address  : 
The  Pathfinder,   567    Langdon  Sta..  Washington,  D.C. 


WOMEN  TEACHERS  WANTED 

To  Travel  During  Summer  Vacation 

Educational  Bales  work  along  school  lines  selling  a 
New  Educational  Work.  Over  one  hundred  teachers 
las'  summer  averaged  $500.00  each  foi  their  summer 
vacation.  Applicants  must  be  between  25  and  40 
years  tii  aiji-,  have  bad  two  years  Normal  Schooler 
:<  ir. lining  and  three  years  teaching  experience. 
«.iw  details  concerning  age,  education  and  time  you 
Can  at  irt  work  in  first  letter.      Address  Dept.  L.U. 

f.  f.  COMPION  &  COMPANY.  58  East  Washinelon  Slrcrt.  fhicago.  Illinois 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become  a  lawyer.  Legally 
.'  trained  men  win  hiRh  positions 
and  big  bucccbh  in  business 
and  public  life. Greater  oppor- 
tunities now  than  ever  before. 
Be  independent— be  a  leader. 
Lawyers  earn 
$3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 
.7e  truiaA  yoaetep  by  step.  You  can  train  at  home 
durinesparetime.  Letus  send  you  recordu  and  letters 
from  LaSalle  student*  admitted  to  the  bar  in  various 
states.  Monev  refunded  according  to  our  Guarantee 
Bond  ff  dinrmtistied.  Decree  of  LL.  B.  conferred. 
Thousands  of  successful  ritudentH  enrolled.  Low  cost,  easy  terms. 
We  furnish  all  text  material,  including  fourteen- volume  Law 
Library  Get  our  valuable  1 20-page  "Law  Guide"  a«d  "Evidence 
books  FREE.     Send  for  them- NOW. 

LaSallo  Extension  University*  Dept.  352-LC.  Chicago 


Head  off  that  Croup 
wthMusterole 

Keep  the  little  white  jar 
of  Musterole  handy  on  your 
bathroom  shelf  and  you  can 
easily  head  off  croupy  colds 
before  they  get  beyond 
control. 

The  moment  you  hear 
that  warning  cough,  get  out 
the  good  old  Musterole  and 
rub  this  soothing  ointment 
gently  on  the  chest  and 
throat. 

Made  from  pure  oil  of  mustard 
and  other  simple  ingredients, 
Musterolepenetratesrightthrough 
the  skin  and  breaks  up  the  cold 
by  relieving  the  congestion. 

Musterole  does  its  good  work 
without  blistering  the  skin  like 
the  old-fashioned  mustard  plaster. 

Use  it  for   treating   colds   and 

croup,  stiff  joints  and  sore 

muscles. 

Sold  by  all  druggists,  in  tubes  and 
jars,  35c  and  65c;  hospital  size,  $3. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

BETTER   THAN    A   MUSTARD    PLASTER 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY    superiority    quickly 
In  i  curies  plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


Were  Our  Ancestors 
Monkeys  or — 

Arc  wo  descended  from  Adam  and  Eve?    You  will  all  the« 
better  enjoy  the  controversy  now  raging  between  rcli- 

:  i sts  and  scientists  about  Evolution  if  you  read  these 

intensely  interesting  books: 

"An  Introduction  to  a  Biology  and  Other  Papers", hy 
A.  1>.  Darolshire.  A  brilliant  explanation  of  the  moan- 
Ing  of  human  development,  Cloth,  309  pages,  12  50, 
net;  $2.<r2.  postpaid 

"Two  Books  of  Nature  and  Revelation  Collated",  by 
I  ieorge  D.  Armstrong.  12  mo.  size,  cloth,  213  pages, 
$1.12,  postpaid;  paper  binding,  60c.  postpaid. 
"TheGordian  Knot,  or  The  Problem  Which  Baffles  In- 
fidelity", by  Arthur  T.  Plerson.  i<>  mo.  size,  cloth, 
26S  pages,  60c,  Qel ;  7()e.  post  paid. 
"Origin  of  Species",  by  Darwin,  over  which  the  battle 
has  raged.     1-'  mo.  size,  cloth,  75c,  net ;  83c,  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAONALLS  COMPANY.  Publisheis 
,?54-.lft'l  Fourth  Avenue  New   York.N.  Y. 
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Residence  Mr.  C.  A.  Miller,  2266  Coventry  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio.     Architect,  Mr.  Harry  A.  Cone, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.     "Bishopric"  used  on  all  exteriors 

Before  You  Build 

MAKE  sure  that  the  material  that  goes  into  your  house  will 
give  you  the  greatest  possible  return  in  comfort  and  satis- 
faction. 

No  expenditure  is  so  important  as  that  which  you  make  for 
a  home. 

The  outside  appearance  of  the  house  indicates  the  manner 
of  the  Man  within — It  indicates,  as  it  were,  your  standing  in  the 
community,  and  certainly,  if  circumstances  lead  you  to  remove 
elsewhere,  you  want,  as  a  commercial  asset  in  your  house,  both 
strength  and  beauty,  for  these  are  sure  to  secure  you  a  better 
return  in  rent  or  sale. 

BISHOPRIC  STUCCO 
m  BISHOPRIC  BASE 

Provides  a  Unit  Wall  for  All  Time  and  Clime 

A  BISHOPRIC-BUILT  STUCCO  HOME  MEANS— 

(a)  Least  Cost  for  Labor 

(b)  Least  Cost  for  Material 

(c)  Speed  of  Construction 

(d)  Strength,  Stability,  Endurance 

(e)  Living  Comfort  -Winter  and  Summer 

(f)  Lowest  Maintenance  Cost 

We  have  prepared  "Bishopric  for  All  Time  and  Clime,"  a 
booklet  for  you,  containing  facts  and  figures  and  illustrated  with 
photographs  of  beautiful  houses  built  with  Bishopric  stucco, 
plaster  and  sheathing  units.     Write  for  it. 


THE  BISHOPRIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

591  Este  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Factories:   Cincinnati,  Ohio  and  Ottawa,  Canada.      New  York.  Office:  2848  Grand  Central  Terminal. 
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More  Homes,  Churches, 
Better  Schools— A  Whole- 
some Environment  for  the 
Growing    Girls    and     Boys 


A  MERICA  needs  3,000,000  new  homes 
*>*-  the  hope  of  America  yesterday,  to-day 
and  to-morrow  lies  in  the  independence  and 
stability  of  its  homes. 

A  real  home  of  the  true  American  kind 
has  a  personality  and  individuality  al!  its 
own.  Its  shelter,  its  architecture,  its  sur- 
roundings, however  modest  or  elaborate, 
must  be  the  direct  expression  and  the  per- 
sonal property  of  those  who  inhabit  it,  or 
else  thrift,  efficiency,  social  welfare  and 
patriotism  the  four  corner  stones  of  our 
national  existence,  will  crumble  before  our 
eyes. 

The  rent-paying  tenant,  whether  on  the 
farm  or  in  the  City,  is  the  herald  of  social  dis- 
organization. 

The  "Flat-Hunter" — that  human  grass- 
hopper, that  nomad  of  civilization,  is  like 
his  insect  prototype,  a  waster,  never  a  saver 
or  conserver. 

The  "boarding-house"  victim,  with  body 
and  mind  alike  stinted  by  the  skimmed 
milk  of  professional  landlordism  and  the 
slow  poison  of  quick  lunch  quackery,  is  ripe 
material  for  radical  or  demagogue. 

The  modern  cliff  dweller,  like  his  ances- 
tors, loses  all  natural  relations  with  land 
and  nature,  as  he  climbs  up  to  his  crevice  in 
the  apartment  sky-scraper,  and  locks  his 
door  against  the  appeals  of  social,  political 
and  religious  responsibility. 

It  is  high  time  that  something  were  done 

something  adequate  to  the  critical  reality 

of  the  present  situation,  and  something  that 

will  not  only  bring  temporary  relief  but 

permanently  prevent  future  similar  crises. 

Palliatives,  half-way  measures,  speeches, 
bank  bulletins  and  conversational  "field- 
meets"-  boxing  the  compass  of  theory  and 
reducing  to  a  science  the  fine  art  of  "passing 
the  buck."  get  nowhere  and  only  prolong 
and  increase  the  difficulty  in  solving  the 
problem. 

No  one  can  realize  the  value  of  a  home  of 
his  own  until  he  actually  owns  it  and  lives  in 
it.  The  value  of  a  home  cannot  be  reck- 
oned in  dollars  and  cents.  The  certainty 
of  having  a  home  from  which  no  one  can 
deprive  you;  the  pride  of  possession;  the 
knowledge  that  you  are  establishing  an 
estate  for  the  Children;  the  fact  that  every 
bit  of  improvement  you  make  is  made  for 
yourself;  the  feeling  of  security  in  knowing 
that  your  Children  are  playing  in  your 
yard —safe  from  street  traffic;  your  free- 
dom from  increasing  rents  all  these  and 
many  other  advantages  accrue  to  the  home 
owner,  so  that  he  is  money  ahead  by 
building. 

What  manner  of  man  or  woman  of  to-day 
can  fail  to  react  to  the  stimulation  of  a 
Home  with  its  carefully  calculated  air  of 
comforts  and  conveniences  which  indicate 
the  underlying  element  of  critical  thought. 

The  one  scheme  to-day  is  to  plan  to  build 
— plan  a  home  that  will  be  a  joy  and  a  com- 
fort to  you  and  yours  for  all  time. 
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Unlock  the 
Treasure-Vaults 
Of  Your  Mind 

—Here  Are  the  Keys! 


There  are  certain  qualities  that  every  man  must  exercise  if  he  would 
•win  promotion,  more  pay,  more  iniluence  and  power.  You  possess  these 
qualities  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent.  Develop  them — use  them — profit 
by  them!  In  the  majority  of  men  these  qualifications  are  dormant — 
they  are  locked  up  in  their  minds.  These  ten  books  are  the  keys  that  will 
unlock  them!  They  create  the  characteristics  that  win  power,  position, 
and  happiness  for  all  who  will  master  them.  Nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
men  and  women  own  these  unusual  volumes,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  to 
them  they  have  brought  new  hope,  rekindled  the  fires  of  ambition,  and  lifted 
them  joyously  to  higher  and  more  influential  places  in  the  world. 


POISE:  How  To  Attain  It 

Here  the  immense  value  of  poise  is  explained,  with 
instructions  for  acquiring  the  ability  to  be  thor- 
oughly at  ease  and  self-controlled  in  all  situations, 
even  under  the  most  trying  circumstances.  A  clear 
explanation  is  given  of  how  one  man  can  dominate 
a  situation  without  appearing  to  do  so;  how  to  rid 
•yourself  of  uncertainty;  how  to  hold  an  individual 
or  an  audience;  how  to  create  the  favorable  first 
impression  that  counts  for  so  much  in  business  and 
social  life,  etc.,  etc. 

TIMIDITY:  How  To  Overcome  It 

This  volume  shows  you  how  to  get  rid  of  doubt  of 
yourself  which  is  the  cause  of  all  timidity.  It  de- 
scribes the  way  to  attain  thorough  self-confidence; 
how  to  develop  moral  courage,  courage  of  your  con- 
victions; how  to  develop  physical  courage;  how  to 
gain  the  power  thai  e  you  mastery  of  your- 

self and  mastery  of  others.  It  explains  the  handi- 
cap in  business  and  society  that  timidity  places  on 
you,  and  how  to  overcome  it. 

PERSEVERANCE :  How  To  Develop  It 

Of  all  the  modern  "keys  to  fortune"  none  more 
easily  turns  the  tumblers  of  the  lockr  than  Persever- 
ance. This  volume  analyzes  this  quality,  points  out 
all  the  factors  which  contribute  to  great  persever- 
ance, and  then  shows  you  1  aay  develop  it 
in  yourself.  How  to  exercise  self-control;  how  to 
throw  off  worry  and  fatigue;  how  to  keep  fresh, 
keen,  and  enthusiastic  for  your  job;  how  to  train 
your  mind  to  concentrate,  en  1y  itself  to  any 
task  you  will — these  and  many  other  phases  of  the 
subject  are  explained  for  you. 

OPPORTUNITIES: 

How  To  Mal^c  the  Most  of  Them 

This  is  an  inspiring  and  suggestive  branch  of  mental 
efficiency^  which  shows  how  fortune  and  good  luck 
are  nothing  more  than  seizing  opportunities  that 
present  themselves,  or  going  ahead  and  making  the 
opportunities  yourself.  How  to  kn/jw  a  good  oppor- 
tunity and  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  it;  how  to 
acquire  resourcefulness;  how  to  handle  every  situa- 
tion so  that  you  may  make  of  it  an  opportunity  to 
gain  some  advantage;  how  to  develop  the  winning 
combination  of  audacity  and  good  judgment,  etc. 

PERSONALITY:  How  To  Build  It 

The  important  part  that  personality  plays  in  all 
the  activities  of  life  is  described.  You  are  shown 
the  characteristics  that  make  up  the  man  or  woman 
of  personal  magnetism  and  power,  and  how  you  may 
.  develop  them  in  yourself.  Habits  to  cultivate, 
mistakes  to  avoid,  qualities  needed  and  ho 
acquire  them — every  phase  lality  building 

and    exe-  explained.     Remarkable  sugges- 

13  as  to  how  to   "arrive"  in  socit  I  mess 

are  offered. 


INFLUENCE:  How  To  Exert  It 

It  is  your  personal  influence  on  your  associates  I 
determines  your  place  in  life,  and  to  be  succo 
you   must   exert   it   intelligently.     This   volume 
plains   how  to   concentrate   all   the  laws  of   mental 
efficiency  in  the  building  and  exercising  of  your  per- 
sonal influence;  how  to  assume  and  hold  authority; 
how  to  develop  personal  magnetism  and  self-confi- 
dence; how  to  command  your  associates,  sway  an 
audience,  persuade  those  you  meet  to  your  way  oi 
thinking;  how  to  exercise  your  influence  wisely  and 
to  your  greatest  advantage  in  every  situation. 

COMMON  SENSE :  How  ToExerciselt 

This   volume  hy   simple   common   sense   is 

such  a  rare  quality — and  such  a  v 
it    dives    thorough    instructions    for    developing    it. 
to  see  al!  i  verything  and  then  take  the 

wisest  course;  how  to  weigh  advice   and   judge  its 
value;  how  to  dispel  illusions  and  le  unwise 

impulses;  how  to  analyze  evidence  and  make-  intel- 
ligent deductions;  how  to  train  you 
in   all   your  actions    by   common    sense — these   and 
many  other  phases  of  the  subject  are  explained  fully. 

PRACTICALITY:  How  To  Acquire  It 

This  volume  explains  how  you  may  control  all  your 
thoughts  and  actions  so  that  they  may  be  of  p 
tical  advantage  to  y   u.     How  to  acquire  the  knack 
of  easy  application  to  any  task.     How  to  break  up 
bad  habil  il   difficulty;  how  to  get  the  sub- 

stance of  a  book  from  one  reading;  how  to  use  your 
full   strength  i  e'reome   your  weaknesses;   how- 

to  ki  practicality,  and  avoid  errors  in  fore- 

sight; the  stock  in  trade  of  the  practical  man  and 
how  he  uses  it,  etc. 

SPEECH :  How  To  Use  It  Effectively 

The  expression  of  many  of  the  po  'he  mind 

depends  largely  upon  your  ability  to  use  speech 
effectively.  This  volume  shows  you  how  to  talk  to 
win  in  every  phase  of  life— whether  in  a  dinner- 
speech,  in  a  social  conversation,  on  a  platform,  in  a 
business  interview,  or  anywhere  else.  It  gives 
the  secrets  of  appealing  to  the  fundamental  instincts 
of  human  nature;  it  shows  how  to  present  your 
facts  i  ins  to  the  best  advantage;  it  explains 

how  and  when  to  arouse  the  different  emotions,  etc. 


"The    volume   on    'Practicality'    alone    is 
worth  many  times  the  price  paid  for  the  ten 
books." 
Joseph  I.  Cantarow,  Ph.  G.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

"They  are  really  indispensable.  A  real 
student  is  bound  to  take  his  place  in  the  first 
rank  of  constructive,  efficient,  and  conse- 
quently successful  business  men."  Elmer 
H.  Dearth,  Pres.  Manufacturers  and  Traders 
Casualty   Co.,    Detroit,    Mich. 

"You  have  not  done  them  full  justice  in 
your  advertisements.  They  not  only  treat 
the  subjects  more  copiously  than  I  had  antici- 
pated but  the  logical  and  thoro  develop- 
ment of  each  topic  renders  them  valuable  to 
all."     David  D.  Stiles,  Chicago,  111. 


These  Books  Show  You  How  To 


Win  by  force  of  character 

ite  opportunities  and 
make  the  most  of  them 

Analyze  and  solve  the 
problems  of  your  daily 
life 

Organize  all  your  facul- 
ties and  use  them  to 
v  nir  greatest  advantage 

Speak  with  greater  power 

Be  always  self-confident 
and  at  ease 

Impress  and  influence 
those  you  associate 
with 

i  »evelop  executive  ability 

Understand  and  over- 
come your  weal;  points 

Appreciate,  develop,  and 
use  your  strong  points 


Banish    fear    and    worry 

Overcome  foolish  senti- 
ment 

Avoid  all  kinds  of  excesses 

Banish  indecision 

Overcome  nervousness 
and  lack  of  balance 

Judge     and     use     advice 

Arouse  enthusiasm  in 
yourself  and  others 

"Size  up"  an  audience 
and  determine  upon 
the  right  appeal 

Develop  business  instinct 
Weigh  the  practicality  of 
any  plan 

And  hundreds  of  other 
equally  important  sub- 
jects 


10  Books  Sent  for  Only  $ 

FOR    EXAMINATION 


1 


You  need  nol  write  a  letter  to  order  these  books.  Just 
sign  and  mail  the  coupon  below  witli  Si. oo  stamps,  cash, 
money  ordei  <>r  check.  If  the  volumes  do  not  please  you, 
you  I  an  send  them  back  at  our  expense,  we  will  refund  the 
$1.00  and  you  will  owe  us  nothing.  If  you  keep  them, 
you  pay  only  J2.00  per  month  tor  seven  months — $1500 
in  all.  Don't  delas — because  ot  the  constantly  rising  costs 
the  next  edition  of  these  books  may  Ik  priced  higher.  They 
are  big  value  at  the  present  figure.  Bound  in  Beautiful 
Dark  Brown  "LUXART" — Semi-Flexible  and  Richly 
Lm  bossed  in    high-relief. 


1 


I   FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Enclosed  find  Si. 00.     Send  me,  carriage  prepaid,  the 
new  ten-volume  MENTAL  EFFICIENCY  LIBRARY 
bound   in  semi-flexible  "Luxart."  richly  embossed.      If 
the  books  are  unsatisfactory.   I  will  send  them  back  to 
.    you,  at    your  expense,  within  ten  days  alter  receipt ;  you 
CHARACTER:    HOW    I  0  Develop   It  I    will  refund  iny  money  and  I'shall  owe  you  nothing.      If  I 

keep  them,  I  will  send  J2.00  a  month  for  seven  months. 
1  .  D.  3-25-22 


Only  by  intelligent  development  can  the  full  I 
of  your  character  be  put  into  play.     1    is       lume 
tins  the  best  methods  of  development.      How  to 
make  the  most  of  j  tits  and  strengthen 

your  weak  ones;  how  to    conquer  fear  and   too 

1  see  things  clearly 
decisions;   how  to  concentrate;   how  I 
reasoning  powers,  the  analytical  powers,   the  crea- 
tive powers,  and  coordinate  them  all   to  work  to 
your  greatest  advantage. 


I 


Name 


1  Address  . 


City Slate J 


m  BECOME  AN   EXPERT 

Accountant 
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Executive  Accountants  command^biff  Bulur'w*. 
iiblic 


Thousands  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  3000  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
upare  time  for  (*.  i'  A.  examinations  or  executive  accountfnfr  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping1  unnecessary  to  begin.  Th*  course 
is  under  the  personal  supervision  of  William  B.  Castenholz.  A  .  M . ,  C. 
P.  A.,  former  Comptroller  and  Instructor.  I J  niveraity  of  Illinois'  Direc- 
tor  of  the  Illinois  Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountants,  and  of  the 
National  Association,  of  Cost  Accountants,  ascisted  by  a  large  staff 
of  C.  P.  A'b,  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Ac- 
countants.  Low  tuition  fee—  eaay  terms.  Write  now  for  information. 
LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.352-HC,  Chicago 
rtie  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  WortJ 

Why  Good  Dancers  Are  Popular 

Everyone    admires  and  wants  to  dance  with  the  person 

who  knows  the  latest  steps.  There  is  no 
need  of  being  a  wall  flower  I  By  my 
remarkable  new  easy  method,  anyone 
ran  learn  the  newest  dances  at  home  in. 
a  lew  hours.  Much  less  expeneh  e  khan 
from  a  personal  teacher.  No  music 
or  partner  needed.  So  Bimple  even 
a  child  can  learn  quickly.  6otooo  have 
learned  done  inn  by  mail.  Your  own 
success  is  guaranteed. 

To  prove  1  can  quickly  and   easily 
make  you  an  accomplished  dancer,  1 
will  send  you  FREE,  in  plain  cover, 
a  lesson    in    Fox    Trot,    Secret  of  1-eadi 
and  How  to  Gain  <  Confidence.    For  mailing 
ot  free  lessons,  send  toe.    Learn  in  private 
— surprise  youi  friends.    Act  nou>  and  be  a 
good  dancer  soon!     ARTHUR   MURRAY, 
Studio    192,    290    Broadway,    New    York. 


IN  30  DAYS 


Boyd  Syllabic  System — written  with  only  .nine  characters. 
No  "positions" — no  '*Vuled  lines" — no  "shading" — no 
"word-eigns" — no  "cold  notes."  Speedy,  practical  system 
that  can  be  learned  in  30  days  of  home  study,  utilizing  spare 
time.     For  full  descriptive  matter,  free,  address,  t 

Oiilcago  Correspondence  Schools,  2918  Wilcox  St.,  lb  Ira  go,  III. 


SHORT  STORIES  ABOUT  SALARIES 

will  interest  teachers  who  are  ambitious. 
\sk  for  free  copy.  Acme  'Teachers'  Agency, 
Realty  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

THE  HEALTH-CARE  OF  THE  BABY 

By  Louis  Fischer,  M.D.  Feeding,  teething,  bathing, 
clothing,  accidents,  skin  diseases,  bad  habits,  scarlet  lever, 
diphtheria,  whooping  cough,  measles,  croup,  colic,  worms, 
tonsillitis.     i2mo,  cloth.    Ji.oS,  postpaid, 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEWYORK 


A  Beautiful  Garden  of  Rocks 


Wh 


not?     Read  in  H.  H.  Thomas' 
delightful  In, <>k — 


ROCKERIES:  HOW  TO  MAKE 
AND  PLANT  THEM 

of  the  possibilities  for  beautifying  rocky  places. 
1 1  describes  the  fascination  of  rock  gardening,  tells 
how  to  build  and  plant  a  rock  garden,  how  to  make 
water  and  bog  gardens,  cold  greenhouses,  etc. 
Liberally  illustrated,  sonic  pictures  being  in  the 
rich  coloring  of  the  gardens  photographed. 
i  :/tto.    cloth.    148  pages,  75c.  net;  83c.  postpaid. 

PUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  PUBLISHERS 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


A  Cheerful  Aid   in 

Solving  Life's  Problems 


If  Dr.  Jules  I'ayoi's  pre- 
vious book,  "Education  of 
the  Will,"  has  been  popular 
enough  lo  i>;iss  through 
thirty  editions  and  lias  been 
translated  intq  numerous 
foreign  languages,  how  great 
a  measure  ol  good  may  be 
expected  for  1  is  new  book — 


r 


Will  Power  and  Work 


a 


Dr.  Payot  is  president  of  a  great  French  uni- 
versity, a  world-famous  philosopher  and  an  inspir- 
ing writer.  His  ntlvicc  in  this  hook  will  help  yon 
solve  many  of  life's  problems  and  surprisingly 
broaden  your  mental  horizon.  He  tells  yon  the 
wonderful  secret  of  controlling  your  will.  how  10 
gain  the  inestimably  precious  pow  er  of  concentra- 
tion and  he  describes  how  the  memory  can  be 
educated  to  respond  when  called  uron  for  stored- 
up  facts.  Keud  rnd  digest  this  book  and  woru  I  e- 
comes  a  pleasure,  pleasure  becomes  more  en.'oy - 
able,  and  the  world  seems  brighter. 

"The  hook  is  stimulating,"  declares  (he  Syracuse 
Herald.  "It  has  the  effect  <il  raisins  the  reader  to  liia 
possibilities  and  Inspiring  htm  with  the  desire  to 
practise  some  ot  1  lie  suggestions  I  >r    Payot  makes  " 

"The  book  should  certainly  increase  mental  effi- 
ciency." says  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  "and  help  in  the 
theory  and  practise  of  self-cult  tire  ' 

"The  book  abounds  in  sound  common-sense  and  is 
filled  with  good  Illustrations  which  enforce  the  prin- 
ciples and  met  hods  espoused  by  the  writer  For  those 
who  have  crown  stale  at  their  task  'Will  Power  and 
Work'  will  bring  new-  stimulus  and  Inspiration." — 
Zion's  Herald,  Boston, 

Saturate  yourself  with  the  philosophy  of  this 
treat  little  book  and  the  work  you  pre  doing  will  add 
materially  toyour  happiness  as  well  as  your  income. 

Itmo.     Cloth.     $1.75,  net:  postpaid,  tl.St 

RINK  I  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  fourth  Ave.  New  York,  N.Y. 


Editors,   Lawyers,  Scholars,  Writers, 

Clergymen,    Teachers,    Travelers, 

Students     All     who    have    any 

interest  whatever  in  Foreign 

Languages    need     these 

authoritative 

French-English 
German-English 
Latin-English 

DICTIONARIES 

They  will  show  you  how  to  find  the  equivalent 
in  English  of  French,  German,  and  Latin  words. 

And.  vice  versa,  how  to  find  the  French,  German, 
or  Latin  equivalent  of  English  words. 
How  to  spell,  pronounce,  syllabicate,  etc. 
How  lo  conjugate  the  various  foreign  verbs. 

How  to  translate  American  coins,  weights,  and 
measures  into  their  foreign  equivalents,  etc.,  and 
vice  versa. 

Th:y  contain  lists  of  proper  names,  geograph- 
ical names,  and  various  other  Valuable  data. 

CasselFs  New  French  Dictionary 

French-English  and   English-French 

Edited  by  James  Bo  elle,  B.A.  Newly  revised  by 
ile  V.  Payen-Payne,  Assistant  Examiner  in  French 
in  the  University  of. London.  Containing,  in  addi- 
t i . .11  to  the  regular  French  English  and  English- 
French  vocabulary,  a  spe<  ial  article  on  French  Pi 
nunciation;  a  list  of  French  Nouns  of  Double  Gen- 
tler; a  table  of  Irregular  and  Defective  Verbs  and 
their  Conjugations;  a  special  Vocabulary  of  Proper 
Names;     sepai    te     ■  ry    of     Geogra] 

Names,  etc. 

"The  best  French  and  English  Dictionary 
ordinary  size  in  existence."  —Critical -Review,  Paris. 

Octavo,  (  'loth,  1,230  pages,  $1.0$  net;  by  mail,  fj.tj. 
With  patent  double-thumb-notch  index.  50c.  extra. 
Hound  in  Full  Flexible  Leathtr,  Indexed,  $6  postpaid. 

Cassell's  New  German  Dictionary 

German-English  and   English-German 

Compiled  from  the  best  authorities  in  both  lan- 
guages. Revised  and  considerably  enlarged  by  Karl 
Breul,  M.A..  Litt.D.,  Ph.D.,  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Reader  in  Germi 

By  the  issue  of  this  new  edition,  this  dictionary 
becomes  the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  lest  popular 
German-English  and  English-German  dictionary  in 
the  world.  Among  the  new  words  and  phrases  in- 
cluded will  be  found  many  thousands  of  idioms, 
wcl'-known  proverbs  and  familiar  quotations,  be- 
sides colloquialisms  and  Gen  lan  slang  terms  which 
prove  puzzling  to  English  students. 

"I  think  that  Dr.  Breul.  who  has  been  so  lone 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  this  Work,  has  suc- 
I  in  giving  the  public  an  excellent  book.  It 
deserves  to  be  recommended  so  much  more,  as  the 
print  is  perfect  and  the  price  moderate." — .la 
Eminent  Scholar. 

Octavo,  Cloth,  1*360  pages,  $1.0.1  net;  by  mail,  $2.15. 
With  piileul  dotible- thumb-notch  index,  .501".  txtra. 
Bound  in  Full  Flexible  Leather,  Indt  xed,  $6  postpaid. 

Cassell's  Latin  Dictionary 

Latin-English  and  English-Latin 

n6m  Thousand.  Thoroughly  Revised  and  Cor- 
rected by  J.  K.  V.  Marchant,  M.A.,  formerly 
scholar  ol  Wadham  College,  Oxford;  and  Joseph  I". 
Charles.  B.A.,  late  assistant  master  at  the  City  of 
London  School. 

Tt  is.  above  all,  intended  to  be  a  dictionary  0 
sical   Latin,  and  thus,  m  this  new  edition,   a    large 
:  umber  of  archaic,  or  post -Augustan,  words 
omitted,  while  nearly  all  of  the    impc 
I  en  entirely  rewritto 
a  view  of  introducing  a  greater  number  of  quotations 
to  illustrate  con-' ruction  and  usage.     Tl 
and    geographical    notices    have    Ik  y    in- 

creased  in   number.      In   addition    to    the    regular 
vocabulary  features  the  book  contains  a  table  of 
the  Roman  Calendar,  and  a  Geographical  G! 
of    the    English    names    of    important    places    with 
classical  or  later  Latin  equivalents. 

Octavo,  Cloth,  o-'  net;  by  mail,  $2.ij. 

With  doublt-thumb-notch  index,  50c.  extra. 

I  .»cli  luelioaarj  is  also  exquisite!,!  Imiunl  la  full-rrnilird  L*- 
runl,  1; in  edgps,  hand-tooled,  raises'  baad,  huird  ai  $12.00 sash. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


The  World  Owes 
Your  Boy  Nothing 

You  have  always  guarded  and 
shielded  your  boy,  smoothed  his  path, 
fended  troubles  from  him.  In  spirit 
you  always  will.  In  reality  you  know 
he  must  tackle  the  world  with  his  own 
two  fists  and  make  a  place  for  himself. 

What  does  the  world  mean  to  him? 
When  he  comes  to  face  it,  will  it  be  a 
confusing  maze  of  conflicting  forces? 
Or  will  he  have  a  calm,  strong  under- 
standing of  things,  of  men  and  motives  ? 
Will  he  expect  a  quick,  easy  road  to 
success?  Or  does  he  appreciate  that 
there  is  a  contest  ahead  where,  un- 
daunted, he  must  give  and  take,  make 
sacrifices,   gain  by   giving  of  himself? 

AmehcanBoy 

"Tilt  Biggest,  Brightest,  Best  Magazine 
for  Boys  la  All  the  World" 

has  for  its  great  purpose  the  giving  to  boys  of 
true  ideas  of  the  great  world  they  some  day 
must  serve.  Its  editors,  knowing  boys,  boy 
enthusiasms,  boy  sensitiveness,  boy  capacities, 
map  out  stories  and  articles  treating  of  au- 
thentic facts  and  conditions  as  they  are  in 
business,  politics,  history,  geography,  science, 
commerce,  law,  literature,  health,  sports,  and 
then  employ  talented  writers  to  weave  these 
realities  into  fascinating  stories  that  instruct 
without  preaching,  that  teach  better  than  text- 
books, that  fire  boy  imagination,  awaken  ambi- 
tion, clear  away   confused   impressions. 

A  half  million  boys  eagerly*  look  forward  to 
these  monthly  tales  of  adventure  and  achieve- 
ment. Unconsciously  they  absorb  ideals  of 
honor,  fair  play,  the  spirit  of  service.  They 
see  the  need  of  the  work  going  on  in  the  world. 
It  takes  on  a  magnetic  attraction.  They  are 
inspired  to  take  a  part,  even  as  bojrs,  realizing 
that  life  calls  for  the  best  there  is  in  them, 
realizing  they  must  equip  themselves  for  a 
tussle  and  that  the  best  mind,  the  cleanest 
heart,  wins. 

Every  boy  needs  THE  AMERICAN  BOY. 
Every  boy  wants  it.  Invest  $2.00  in  a  year's 
subscription  for  your  boy  and  watch  his  in- 
tense interest  in  it  grow  as  his  understanding 
broadens  and  deepens.  Buy  it  for  a  year  for 
that    other   boy   you   want    to    help. 

A  year's  subscription  to  THE 
AMERICAN  BOY  costs  only 
$2.00  by  mail.  Single  numbers, 
20c  at  news-stands.  Subscribe 
for  a  year,  or  leave  a  standing 
order    at    your    news-dealer's. 

^mencan 

.  T.3  sT  I  tor  Bovs  is  Afl 

I    «»*>samK^ 

THE  SPRAGUE   PUBLISHING  CO. 
No.   381    American   Bldg..    Detroit.    Mich. 
'   -el     Bnd     |1  00,     for    nhlcn     sent    Tun 
t    Amkkican  Hoi   foi  mm  year,  beginning  wtti 

current  issue,   to 

Name 
Address 
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VAN  HEU; 


PATE  N  TE  D 


the  Worlds  Smartest  COLLAJrJ 


Some  men  think  a  soft  collar  sug- 
gests a  lazy  untidiness,  or  a  com- 
fortable carelessness ;  and  perhaps 
it  does. 

But  the  VAN  HEUSEN  has  about 
as  much  relation  to  the  ordinary 
soft  collar  as  a  full-dress  suit  has 
to  a  pair  of  carpet  slippers. 

In  appearance,  no  other  collar — 
stiff  or  soft — can  compare  with 
the  VAN  HEUSEN,  for  no  other 
collar  is  made  from  the  same 
seamless  fabric. 

The  VAN  HEUSEN  is  the  World's 
Smartest  Collar  because  it  makes 
no  concessions  to  either  appear- 
ance or  comfort,  but  gives  you 
the  benefits  of  both  without  the 
disadvantages  of  either. 

Some  men  say  they  wear  the  VAN 
HEUSEN  because  it  is  the  most 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  the 
VAN  HEUSEN  Collar  — and  with  the  VAN 
CRAFT  Shirt  (a  soft  white  shirt  with  the 
VAN  HEUSEN  Collar  attached)  —  write  us 
for  the  address  of  one  that  can. 


dressy  collar;  others,  because  it 
isthelatestandmoststylish  collar; 
and  still  others  because  they  scorn 
soft  collars ! 

But  the  real  reason  is: 

the  VAN  HEUSEN  is  the  only 
collar  with  comfort  tailored  into 
it — and  style  woven  into  it ! 

Nine  styles,  quarter  sizes  from  13V»  to  20.  Price 
fifty  cents.   Will  outwear  a  half -dozen  ordinary  collars. 


No  Rough  Edges 


Not  Wrinkle 


//  isn't  a   VAN  HEUSEN  unless  it's  :  tamped 
I'hillips- Jones  Corporation,  Makeis 


Copyright  1922  by 


PHILLIPS-JONES    CORPORATION,    1225    BROADWAY,    NEW    YORK 
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ISLAM  ASTIR  AGAINST  CHRISTIAN  .RULE 


■ 


":V-'  ^.- 


/    ■■  ■      ■ 


1ITTLE  SPURTS  OF  FLAME  that  seemed  hardly  worth 
noticing  in  India,  Egypt,  Tripoli,  -Morocco  and  Asia 
— 4  Minor  during  the  past  weeks  and  months  now  appear  to 
many  keen  observers  (o  be  ominous  manifestations  of  underlying 
volcanic  /ires  that  may  set  the  Moslem  world  of  250,000,000 
fanatical  believers  ablaze  almost  any  day.  Everybody  knows, 
for  instance,  that  it-  was  the 
demand  of  India's  Moham- 
medan population  for  the  re- 
vision of  the  Treaty  of  Sevres 
that  precipitated  a  Cabinet 
crisis  in  Britain.  But  the 
Western  world  is  just  beginning 
to  realize  that  this  is  only  one 
page  of  the  story  aud  that  the 
Moslem  menace  threatens  not 
only  Ihe  British  rule  hi  Asia 
but  Christian  civilization  in 
large  areas  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere.  The  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  who  as  Caliph  of 
Islam  is  also  the  leader  of  all 
Mohammedans,  was  put  out  of 
Europe  by  the  Sevres  Treaty, 
and  his  Empire  of  more  than 
(■00,000  square  miles  and  20,- 
000,000  inhabitants  reduced  to 
less  than  200,000 squares  miles, 
supporting  about  8,000,000  in- 
habitants. His  readmission  to 
Europe,  as  demanded  by  the 
Moslems  of  India,  would,  we 
are  warned  by  man}-  political 
and  editorial  observers,  have 
consequences  reaching  far  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  tho  European  continent.  "The  world  of 
Islam,  mentally  and  spiritually  quiescent  for  almost  a  thousand 
years,  is  once  more  astir,  once  more  on  the  march,"  de- 
clares Lothrop  Stoddard  in  "Tho  New  World  of  Islam"' 
(Scribner's). 

Turning  to  the  news  dispatches  of  recent  weeks  for  e\  idence 
in  support  of  this  statement,  we  encounter  the  following  items: 
India's  demand  for  the  rehabilitation  of  Turkey;  unrest  among 
Egyptian  Mohammedans,  resulting  in  Britain's  pledge  of  self- 
government  to  Egypt ;  a  Moslem  revolt  against  Italian  rule  in 
Tripoli;  a  fresh  uprising  against  the  Spaniards  in  Morocco;  and 
a  renewal  of  Kemal  Pasha's  campaign  against  the  Greeks  in 
Asia  Minor.  "All  these  things,"  says  the  New  Fork  World, 
"are  part  of  a  great  Tan-Islamic  movement  intended  to  restore 
Mohammedan  power."  The  same  paper,  in  an  editorial  headed 
"  Islam  Strikes  Its  Tents."  speaks  of  the  attitude  of  the  Indian 
Government  toward  the  spoliation  of  Turkey  as   "the   most 


impressive  sign  then-  has  yel  been  of  the  solidarity  of  1-1;. i  .' 
and  it  goes  on  to  say: 


"It  will  not  be  the  last.  Then-  is  trouble  throughout  the 
Mohammedan  world,  in  Spanish  Morocco,  in  French  Al- 
giers, in  Italian  Libya,  in  British  Egypt,  in  French  Syria,  in 
Creek  Smyrna,   in  British    Palestine,   in   Arabia,  in  Persia,   in 

( 'entral  Asia. 

"  Islam  has  struck  its  i 
and  is  again  on  the  march. 
The  signs  are  too  clear 
be  dismiss  d  with  a  light  heart. 
Western  civilization  and  Plain 
are  entering  one  of  those  great 
periods  of  readjustment  the 
like  of  which  there  has  not  b<  i  n 
for  over  three  centuries.  And 
Western  civilization  is  pros- 
trate and  divided.  Its  strong- 
est member  admits  only  a 
bowing  acquaintance  with  the 
rest  of  Christendom." 


.,    -  ■'■■'■'  ■    -  -  ■      - 


■ 
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STORM   CLOUDS   IN  THE  EAST. 

— Kit-by  in  the  New  York  World. 


Mohammedans  in  India  num- 
ber only  about  70.000.000. 
or  less  than  a  quarter  of 
the  total  population.  But 
this  lighting  minority  has 
joined  forces  with  the  Hindu 
followers  of  the  pacifist  Gandhi 
in  their  demand  for  swaraj 
se'-f-rule),  and  since  Gandhi's 
imprisonment  by  the  British 
authorities  the  leadership  of 
the  movement  is  said  to  have 
passed  to  a  Mohammedan, 
Abdul  Kalam  Azan.  St  -  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat: 


"With  Gandhi  in  jail,  the 
adhesion  of  the  Hindus  is  likely  to  be  made  even  more  fanati- 
cal than  in  the  past.  Reflecting  the  queer  ideas  of  the  country, 
Gandhi  is  a  revolutionary  chief  who  abhors  the  use  of  force. 
That  is  a  type  not  found  among  Mohammedans.  The  incum- 
bent of  the  chief  place  was  empowered  by  a  native  confer- 
ence held  in  December  to  proclaim  the  establishment  of  a  re- 
public in  India  and  to  order  resistance  by  armed  force.  Gandhi 
refused  to  use  this  power,  but  will  Abdul  Kalam  Azan  refuse? 

"Of  what  avail  is  it  to  arrest  and  prosecute  on  a  chargi 
sedition  a  nonresistant  supreme  leader,  when  his  deprivation  of 
liberty  only  brings  to  the  leadership  one  who  is  not  of  the  non- 
resistant  type?     Late  strategy  of  the  Viceroy  and  Mr.  Montagu 
of  the  London  Cabinet  aimed  at  separating  Mohammedans  from 
Hindus.      What    success    can    be    expected    from    such    strat.  g 
when    another    and    apparently    inconsistent    piece    of    Btral 
must  increase  Mohammedan  loyalty  to  the  movement  and  >m-< 
of  responsibility  for  its  success'.'" 

Reports  from  India,  notes  the  Washington  Herald,  indicate 

that  certain  Mohammedan  leaders  dream  of  making  the  country 
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a  Mohammedan  state:  and  as  a  reminder  that  the  Mohammedan 
faith  is  historically  grounded  in  conquest  and  conversion  by  the 
sword,  it  quotes  the  following  characteristic  passages  from  the 
words  of  the  Prophet  : 

"Fight  in  the  path  of  God  with  those  who  fight  with  you.  .  .  . 
And  kill  them  wheresoever  ye  find  them,  and  thrust  them  out 
from  whence  they  thrust  you  out;  for  dissent  is  worse  than 
slaughter.  .  .  .  Fight  them  till  there  be  no  dissent,  and  the 
worship  be  only  to  God.  ... 

"I  swear  by  God,  in  whose  hand  is  my  life,  that  marching 
about  morning  and  evening  to  fight  for  religion  is  better  than  the 
world  and  everything  that  is  in  it;  and  verily  the  standing  of  one 
of  you  in  the  line  of  battle  is  better  than  supererogatory  prayers 
performed  in  your  house  for  sixty  years." 


ALWAYS    DRIPPING    BLOOD. 

— Stinson  in  the  Dayton  News. 


"The  combined  forces  <>f  Mohammedanism,  Bolshevism,  and 
racial  and  '-lass  sullenness  are  making  a  real  demonstration 
against  modern  civilization,"  remarks  the  Albany  Knickerbocker 
Press,  which  adds:  "What  makes  the  Indian  outbreak  especially 
portentous  is  that  it  is  evidently  pari  of  a  world-wide  movement 
by  the  -Mohammedans  to  reconstitute  their  power  and  to  put 
down  the  Christians."  ■"While  the  Hindus  and  Moslems  are 
combined  in  their  unnatural  alliance  t  here  will  be  a  struggle  that 
will  spread  far  outside  India,  and  even  Asia,  into  Africa,  and 
very  likely  Eastern  Europe  as  well,  a  struggle  motived  in  great 
part  by  religious  fanaticism,"  agrees  the  Manchester  I'nioii. 
"  It  would  be  just  punishment  for  the  Powers'  neglect  to  protect 
their  fellow  Christians,  the  Armenians,  it'  Islamism  pushed  for- 
ward once  more  into  Europe,"  avers  Henry  Morgenthau,  former 
American  Ambassador  to  Turkey,  who  is  quoted  in  the  New 
York  World  as  saying  further: 

"The  Turk-  realize  thai  the  European  countries  are  not  in  a 
position  at  presenl  to  keep  large  military  forces  on  hand  to  cope 
with  this  movement.  They  are  tremendously  shrewd,  and  they 
have  Lmpresl  the  Mohammedans  of  India  with  the  thought 
that  by  cooperating  at   the  present  time  they  can  bring  Great 


Britain  to  terms.  They  are  playing  upon  the  other  Mohamme- 
dans to  bring  about  a  war  of  conquest,  when  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  crying  for  peace." 

"A  revived  and  powerful  Islam  is  bending  and  twisting  British 
power  in  the  Near  East  and  the  Orient,"  remarks  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  which  agrees  that  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  that 
turned  the  Turk  out  of  Europe,  was  "the  torch  that  kindled  the 
Moslem  fires."    Says  the  evening  edition  of  the  same  paper: 

"Islam,  which  was  by  no  means  solidly  pro-Turkish  while  the 
Ottomans  were  installed  in  Europe,  has  grown  increasingly  re- 
sentful in  the  progress  of  events  in  the  Near  East.  In  Egypt,  in 
India,  even  it  is  said  in  those  French  and  Dutch  possessions  peo- 
pled by  Moslems,  a  new  fusion  of  purposes  has  been  manifested." 

The  Treaty  of  Sevres,  which  was  not  signed  until  the  summer 
of  1920,  and  has  not  yet  been  enforced,  took  from  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  438,000  square  miles  of  territory,  and  12,000,000  sub- 
jects. The  lost  territory  included  Thrace,  Smyrna,  and  certain 
"holy  places"  of  Mohammedanism.  Mustafa  Kemal's  national- 
ist rebellion  represents  the  Turkish  protest  against  this  treaty. 
Some  three  months  ago  Lord  Northcliffe,  the  British  publisher, 
wrote  from  Bombay  that  the  "moderate  Moslems"  of  India 
urged  the  following  concessions  in  the  name  of  world  peace: 

"First.  The  British  should  again  recognize  the  Sultan  as  the 
head  of  Islam  and  warden  of  the  Holy  Places  at  Mecca,  Medina 
and  Bagdad,  and  grant  free  access  there  to  all  Moslems. 

"Second.  Adrianople  should  be  returned  to  Turkey.  Adrian- 
ople  is  a  holy  city,  and  its  loss  never  will  cease  to  rankle. 

"Third.  Hand  over  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  to  Turkey,  not 
excepting  Smyrna.  The  Turks  regard  Asia  Minor  as  their  home- 
land, and  while  they  have  no  legitimate  grievance  regarding  the 
loss  by  fortunes  of  war,  of  the  empire  in  Irak  and  Arabia,  they 
resent  the  splitting  tip  of  the  land  of  their  birth." 

Virtually  the  same  recommendations  are  contained  in  the 
Indian  Government's  dispatch  from  Delhi  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, the  publication  of  which  by  Mr.  Montagu  had  the  effect, 
in  England  of  a  political  bomb.  This  dispatch,  after  recalling  the 
support  given  the  Allied  cause  by  Moslem  soldiers  in  the  World 
War,  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  Government  in  India  particularly  emphasizes  the  neces- 
sity of  guaranteeing  the  neutrality  of  the  Dardanelles  and  security 
of  its  non-Moslem  peoples.  It  also  urges  evacuation  of  Constan- 
tinople, sovereignty  of  the  Sultan  over  holy  places,  restoration  of 
the  Turk  in  Thrace,  also  in  Adrianople  and  Smyrna.  The  Gov- 
ernment urges  that  these  points  are  of  supreme  importance  to 
India." 

After  the  war,  in  which  India  Moslems  fought  against  Turkish 
Moslems,  remarks  the  San  Antonio  Express — 

"British,  French  and  Italian  soldiers  held  Constantinople,  and 
Britain  aided  Greece  against  the  Turkish  Nationalists.  More- 
over, Colonial  Secretary  Churchill  and  Foreign  Secretary  Curzon 
replaced  the  Turk  with  the  Arab.  King  Suleiman  of  the  Hejaz 
was  confirmed  in  his  possession  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  Moham- 
medanism's holy  places.  His  son  Feisal  was  crowned  King  of 
Irak  (.Mesopotamia),  which  Indian  soldiers  had  conquered  from 
their  co-religionists.  Suleiman  and  Feisal  ridicule  the  Sultan's 
claims  to  the  caliphate.  They  point  to  the  fact  that  Sultan  Selim  I 
compelled  the  last  Arab  caliph  to  surrender  the  title  and 
Mohammed's  sacred  banner  after  the  Egyptian  conquest,  1517. 
These  Arab  kings  say  there  is  no  caliph  now  and  that  a  general 
Mohammedan  assembly  must  settle  the  issue  as  to  the  office 
and  its  rightful  possessor,  if  such  there  be." 

Lloyd  George,  the  Newark  News  reminds  us,  has  admitted 
thai  the  Sevres  Treaty  needs  revision,  not  by  "unjust  concessions 
to  fear"  but  on  a  basis  of  justice.  "One  of  the  unfortunate 
consequences  of  the  war  from  the  point  of  view  of  India  was  that, 
we  were  maneuvered  into  a  position  of  having  to  fight  the  great- 
est Islamic  Power  in  the  world,"  said  Lloyd  Oeorge  in  the  British 
House  of  ( 'ommons  last  month.    And  ho  continued: 

"It  was  an  undoubted  triumph  for  German  diplomacy.  lathe 
Fast,  German  diplomacy  did  thrive  with  Turkey,  Bulgaria  and 
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Greece,  and  there  was  the  fact  thai  we  were  the  only  Power  thai 
was  free,  because  we  were  a  sea  Power  and  there  was  no  invader 
on  our  soil  to  take  up  (lie  challenge. 

"  The  result  was  we  wore  as  an  empire  broughl  face  to  lace,  as  it 
were,  with  a  solitary  conflict  between  the  British  Empire  and  an 
Islamic  Power.  That  was  one  of  flic  misfortunes  of  the  war  over 
which  we  had  no  control.  Hut  undoubtedly  that  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  unrest  in  India  and  elsewhere." 

Public  opinion  the  world,  over,  excepl  in  certain  Moslem  coun- 
tries, "  is  profoundly  adverse  to  reimposing  the  rule  of  the  Sultan 
over  any  people  or  territory  which  has  been  freed  from  the 
Turk,"  says  I  lie  Washington  Post.    And  the  Philadelphia  Record 

argues: 

"The  demands  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Governnienl  upon  the 
Imperial  Governmenl  in  the  interest  of  the  Turks  simply  on 
religious  grounds,  and  given  out  by  the  Indian  Government,  are 
said  to  have  fallen  upon  English  opinion,  and  perhaps  opinion 
on  the  Continent,  like  a  bombshell.  It  would  he  entirely  com- 
petent for  our  Government  to  drop  another  bombshell  into 
European  opinion  by  asking  the  Allies  whether  they  gol  us  into 
the  war  under  false  pretenses. 

"In  December,  1916,  we  asked  the  belligerents  what  they  were 
fighting  about.  On  January  10,  1917,  the  Allies  told  us.  and  we 
entered  the  war  on  their  statement  of  their  purposes.  The  one 
which  they  have  forgotten  wholly  is  the  following: 

"Liberation    of     the    population    subjected    to    the    bloody 
tyranny  of  the  Turks;  rejection  out  of  Europ< 
Empire  as  foreign  to  Western  civilization. 

"That  is  a  part  of  (he  contract.      What  hav< 
in  extenuation  of  their  default".' 

"Instead  of  dictating  terms  of  peace  to  the  Turks  when  they 
dictated  terms  to  the  Germans,  and  when  the  Turks  were 
abject  and  would  have  accepted  anything,  they  dismissed  the 
Turkish  delegates  with  a  scolding,  and  waited  14  months  before 
making  the  Treaty  of  Sevres.  The  Turks  didn't  like  it,  and  the 
Allies  made  no  effort  to  enforce  it;  and  France  has  traded  off 
its  mandate  over  Cilicia  for  some  mining  concessions  from  the 
Turkish  insurgent  organization  in  Angora. 


of  tlie  Ottoman 
the  Allies  to  v.. 


"This  is  a  good  time — none  could  lie  better — to  ask  England, 
France  and  Italy,  which  will  confer  with  the  Turks  on  the  22d 
with  a  view  to  fixing  up  a  treaty  they  will  like,  to  keep  their 
agreement  with  us,  on  the  strength  of  which  we  went  to  their 
rescue  when  their  chance  of  success  was  not  very  bright. 

"The  demands  of  the  Indian  upon  the  Imperial  Governmenl 
are  made  in  behalf  of  Moslems.  Ferid  Damad  Pasha  raised  the 
religious  issue  in  Versailles  in  .June.  1919,  and  Clemenceau  said 
caustically  to  him  that  there  was  no  room  to  raise  the  religious 
issue  when  Protestant  Germany,  Catholic  Austria.  Orthodox 
Bulgaria  and  Moslem  Turkey  combined  to  attack  their  neigh- 
bors, and  that  the  argument  of  Ferid  seemed  to  be  that  the 
Turkish  Government  was  to  be  spared,  not  out  of  regard  for  the 
subject  population,  whether  Christian  or  Moslem,  but  out  of 
regard  for  people  in  other  countries  who  had  never  felt  the 
weight  of  the  Turkish  yoke  or  had  forgotten  how  heavy  it  was. 

"The  effect  of  the  Indian  demands  would  be  to  restore  Turkej 
practically  to  the  condition  before  the  war.  Alone  of  the  four 
defeated  belligerents  it  would  not  suffer  from  the  war.  And 
all  this  alleged  Indian  interest  in  Turkey  has  been  created  since 
the  war  and  sine;'  Ferid  Damad  Pasha  was  dismissed  from 
Versailles  in  June,  1919.  .  .  . 

"The  Moslem  regiments  from  India  fought  for  England  against 
the  Sultan  through  the  entire  war,  aiel  only  since  the  Peace 
Conference  have  the  Indian  Moslems  discovered  that  the  Sultan 
is  really  the  Caliph,  and  that  all  the  Turkish  cities  are  holy  places 
of  (slam.  A.S  lor  .Mecca  and  Medina,  they  are  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  lledja/.,  under  Arab  rule." 

Lord  Sydenham,  formerly  Governor  <»t'  Bombay,  is  quoted  by 
a  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Time*  as  saying: 

"India-  Moslem  population  is  as  a  whole  uneducated,  in- 
tensely fanatical  and  wholly  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  such 
places  as  Constantinople.  Smyrna  and  Thrace.  Their  natural 
tendency  toward  violence  has  been  skillfully  utilized  by  Gandhi, 
his  method  being  very  simple.  The  Moslems  have  been  told  that 
Britain  is  determined  to  destroy  Islam  and  that  British  troops 
had  bombarded  and  violated  the  holy  places  of  Arabia.  This, 
and  not  susceptibility  in  regard  to  •the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  is 
what    has    powerfully    appealed    to    their    imaginations."  ' 
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A  FLARE  OF  REVOLT  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

BAYONETS,  BOMBS,  TANKS  AND  SWORDS— which 
apparently  were  not  all  hammered  into  plowshares  after 
the  World  War — were  found  necessary  to  quell  the  most 
recent  South  African  labor  war.  Not  so  serious  as  a  similar 
outbreak  in  1913,  when  hundreds  were  either  killed  or  wounded 
in  a  single  day's  fighting,  the  general  strike  nevertheless  grew 
into  a  "revolutionary  movement,"  according  to  correspondents 
on  the  spot.  Railroads  were  blown  up  by  the  insurgents, 
wires  cut,  police  ambushed,  and  machine-guns  and  barbed- 
wire  brought  into  use.  Government  troops  and  volunteers, 
on  the  other  hand,  used  all 
these,  and  in  addition  the 
more  modern  tank  and  air- 
plane. American  editors  find 
it  hard  to  account  for  the 
ruthlessness  with  which  the 
Smuts  government  proceeded 
to  stamp  out  the  insurrection, 
altho  some  find  justifica- 
tion for  this  in  the  report  that 
the  uprising  grew  out  of  a 
Bolshevist  plot.  At  any  rate, 
remarks  the  New  York  Globe, 
"the  situation  can  only  be 
described  as  terrible  tragedy." 
Premier  Smuts  admitted  on 
March  10  that  it  was  "one 
of  the  gravest  situations  ever 
faced  by  that  country." 
"Certainly,  with  Ireland, 
Egypt,  India,  and  now  Africa, 
the  British  Government  has  its 
hands  full,"  notes  the  Spring- 
field Republican.  With  events 
in  these  countries  following  3 
they  have,  one  upon  the  other, 
the  Providence  Bulletin  won- 
ders "if  there  is  some  systematic  effort  at  undermining  the 
power  and  stability  of  the  British  Empire."  These  outposts 
are  peculiarly  vulnerable  poinls  of  attack,  points  out  this 
pap  t.     And  it  continues: 

"The  outbreak  in  South  Africa  comes  after  long-continued 
and  increasing  trouble  in  India.  The  one  may  be  easily  explained 
without  reference  to  the  other,  of  course,  since  there  are  peculiar 
phases  of  unrest  in  each  region  which  are  wholly  without  con- 
nection with  the  other.  In  the  more  recent  seat  of  trouble 
there  has  been  a  large  group  of  irreconcilable  malcontents  ever 
since  'he  Union  of  South  Africa  was  formed.  The  problem 
seems  to  be  largely  a  political  one,  and  to  a  great  extent  it  is 
free  from  the  racial  complications  of    the  tangled  web  in  India. 

"In  each  country,  no  doubt,  there  are  the  inherent  sources  of 
potential  trouble,  sufficient  to  account  for  an  outbreak  as  a 
spontaneous  affair.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the 
additional  impetus  given  by  outside  trouble-makers.  During 
the  war  there  was  a  vast  amount  of  external  conspiracy  aimed 
at  the  incitement  of  revolt  in  India.  In  the  past  three  years, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  these  insidious  influences  have  been 
even  more  active,  and  now  the  organized  external  forces  are 
apparently  working  in  South  Africa,  where  the  outbreak  is 
recognized  as  a  'Red'  revolution." 

"Underneath  the. whole  situation,"  we  are  informed  by  the 
Boston  Transcript,  "lies  the  old  peril  of  a  black  revolt — for 
whites  of  every  stamp  are  a  small  minority  in  South  Africa,  and 
i  here  have  been  many  grumblings  among  the  blacks."  Because 
of  this,  agrees  the  Springfield  Republican,  "the  fear  of  a  native 
rising  is  never  wholly  absent." 

While  the  New  York  Times  does  not  discredit  the  report  that 
the  revolt  was  of  Bolshevist  origin,  it  reminds  us  that  "there  is 
a   certain  type  of  Boer  that  is  always  'spoiling  for  a  fight." 


From  the  New  York.  "Evening  Post." 

"THE  RICHEST   GOLD  FIELD  IN  THE  WORLD  ' 

was  the  scene  of  the  recent  South  African  labor  war.  General  Sinn  Is, 
who  personally  commanded  the  Government  troops  and  volunteers 
which  quelled  the  strikers,  was  compelled  to  use  extreme  measures. 


General  Smuts,  however,  flatly  declares  that  the  insurrection 
was  financed  "from  abroad."  It  began  with  a  strike  in  the 
coal  mines  last  November,  cables  a  Chicago  Tribune  correspon- 
dent, and  for  several  weeks  no  information  concerning  it  was 
published  abroad.  "But  when  the  strike  spread  to  the  iron 
and  gold  mines,  and  it  was  feared  the  world 's  gold  supply  would 
be  placed  in  jeopardy,  the  news  of  the  strikes  was  given  out." 
The  policy  of  "stocking  the  mining  regions  with  imported 
labor  from  India  is  a  source  of  irritation  among  the  miners," 
declares  the  Socialist  New  York  Call.  Then,  too,  notes  the 
New  York  Evening  World,  "the  Rand  is  a  polyglot  region  full 

of  old  quarrels  and  new.  The 
Boer,  the  European,  and  the 
Kaffir  disputes  have  been  aug- 
mented by  the  importation  of 
Indian  workers,  however." 
"Since  1910  there  has  been  an 
active  syndicalist  movement 
among  the  miners,"  asserts 
the  Baltimore  American,  but 
the  strike  which  started  last 
November,  thinks  the  Newark 
News,  "is  a  strike  against  the 
Smuts  policy  of  displacing 
white  miners  with  native  or  In- 
dian labor."  The  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  thus  sums  up  the 
South  African  situation:. 

"For  several  months  labor 
troubles  in  the  South  African 
Commonwealth  have  been  rife. 
There  has  been  a  severe  and 
general  reaction  from  the  great 
prosperity  which  the  count ry 
enjoyed  during  the  war,  and 
many  sufferers  from  the  pain- 
ful process  of  readjustment  are 
in  a  disaffected  and  resentful 
mood.  To  make  things  worse, 
thousands  of  farmers,  whose  crops  were  badly  damaged  by  last 
summer's  drought,  have  been  forced  into  bankruptcy  by  the 
drop  in  the  price  of  all  agricultural  products,  and  with  more 
men  out  of  work  than  ever  before,  the  prevailing  condition  is 
one  of  dissatisfaction  and  unrest. 

"So  far  as  can  be  determined  at  this  distance,  and  in  the 
light  of  the  available  information,  their  protest  appears  not  to 
have  been  devoid  of  merit.  During  the  war  there  was  a  premium 
on  gold,  which  led  to  the  payment  of  inordinately  high  wages, 
but  with  the  reduction  of  the  war  premium  to  the  vanishing 
point  many  of  the  mines  can  not  be  profitably  worked  on  the 
present  wage  basis,  and  General  Smuts  proposed  to  realize  the 
economy  which  has  become  necessary  by  an  increased  employ- 
ment of  the  cheaper  native  labor.  The  strike  which  is  pro- 
ceeding was  caused  by  the  publication  of  this  intention,  and  it  is 
easy  to  understand  and  measurably  to  sympathize  with  the 
feelings  of  the  men  who  apprehended  that  the  execution  of  this 
program  would  sooner  or  later  deprive  them  of  their  means 
of  livelihood. 

"Since  February  the  trouble  has  been  aggravated  by  the  issuance 
of  a  call  for  a  general  strike  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  In- 
dustrial Federation.  Other  elements  which  complicate  the  crisis 
and  darken  the  outlook  are  the  influences  exerted  by  a  Bol- 
shevist propaganda;  the  alarmed  excitement  of  the  native  mine 
workers,  who  are  fearing  to  encounter  and  preparing  to  repel 
a  white  attack;  and  the  anti-British  activities  of  the  Republi- 
can Nationalists,  who  follow  the  leadership  of  the  unrecon- 
structed Hertzog,  and  who  are  not  reconciled  to  the  defeat  they 
sustained  at  the  last  election." 

"As  to  the  right  and  wrong  of  the  stand  the  miners  have 
taken  against  employers,  we  have  not  sufficient  data  to  judge," 
declares  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  "but  however  right  the  miners 
may  have  been,  their  resort  to  violence  puts  them  in  the  wrong 
before  the  high  court  of  civilization's  opinion." 
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fr'rorn  the  New  York  "I  nbune. " 

WHERE  THE   NEXT   COAL  AVAR  WILL  BE    FOUGHT. 

Altho  coal  is  mined  in  20  states,  the  decisive  battle  in  the  war  which  is  expected 

i"  begin  April  1st  is  likely  to  be  fought  in  the  Central  Competitive  Field,  which  sets 

t lie  standard  for  wages  in  all  the  unionized  .soft-coal  mines. 


WANTED:  THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  COAL 

A  LL  FOOLS'  DAY  has  been  celebrated  on  April  1  for  a 
L\  long  time.  How  appropriate,  say  a  number  of  our  <  di- 
-*-  -*-  torial  writers,  that  this  dale  should  be  sel  for  the  great 
coal  strike.  The  folly  of  it  is  envisaged  from  several  angles.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  coal  trade  as  well  as  a  number  of  daily  papers 
tell  the  minors  that  they  can  only  lose  under  existing  circum- 
stances and  so  are  fool- 
i  I)  to  quit  good  jobs. 
The  operators,  say  some 
of  iheir  critics,  will  be 
fooling  the  public  by 
using  the  strike  as  an 
excuse  lo  keep  coi  1 
prices  up.  Others  are 
inclined  to  think  thai 
the  public  will  consider 
it  an  "April  fool  strike" 
because  it  will  all  be 
over  before  there  is  any 
particular  effect  on 
either  prices  or  supply. 
But  the  great  underly- 
ing folly,  editors  tell  us, 
is  that  there  should  be 
a  striko  at  all,  that 
every  so  often  our  whole1 
domestic  and  industrial 
life  should  be  upset  by 
the  actuality  or  the 
threat    of  a  coal    Avar. 

Why,  exclaims  an  editorial  writer  in  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  "digging  coal  out  of  the  ground  and  selling  it,  to  persons 
and  industries  who  must  have  .it  or  die  should  be  one  of  the  most 
stable  and  profitable  of  industries!"  Instead,  as  a  dozen  writers 
point  cut,  it  is  one  of  the  most  irregular,  ill-organized  and 
mysterious. 

But  before  calling  attention  (o  a  few  of  the  permanent  myste- 
ries connected  with  the  business  of  coal  mining,  Ave  should  under- 
stand why  a  coal  strike  is  so  confidently  expected  for  this  particu- 
lar April  first.  Newspaper  readers  will  remember  that  it  all 
hinges  on  the  fact  that  Avage  agreements  in  both  anthracite  and 
bituminous  fields  expire  on  that  date.  The  agreements  have  been 
running  for  two  years,  and  coal  operators,  thinking  of  decreasing 
their  expenses,  ha A'e  made  up  their  minds  to  cut  wages.  Natu- 
rally, this  does  not  appeal  to  the  miners, who  would  like  lo  retain 
their  present  wages,  and  in  some  eases  feel  that  slack  work  has 
made  eA'en  the  existing  wage-scale  inadequate.  When  the  an- 
thracite miners  met  at  Shamokin,  Pa.,  they  decided  to  insist  on 
what  practically  amounted  to  a  20-per  cent,  wage  increase.  At. 
the  Indianapolis  convention  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  which  opened  its  sessions  on  February  14,  the  delegates 
voted  almost  unanimously  to  call  a  strike — subject  to  a  refer- 
endum— on  April  1,  if  the'  mine  owners  Would  not  agree  to  a  main- 
tenance of  the  present  scale  for  bituminous  miners,  consent  to  cer- 
tain agreements  ami  readjustments  for  the  soft-coal  miners,  and 
give  the  anthracite  miners  their  20  per  cent,  increase.  <  tie  of  the 
trouble-making  points  in  this  program  is  the  demand  for  a  five- 
day  Aveek  with  a  six-hour  day  for  soft-coal  workers.  Immedia  I 
after  the  convention,  President  Lewis  of  the-  Aline  Workers  ar- 
ranged a  defensive  alliance  Avith  fifteen  railroad  unions.  Ifo 
asked  the  operators  of  the  Central  Competitive  Field  to  meet  him 
in  conference  at  Cleveland.  The  Pennsj  Ivania  soft-coal  operators 
refused  and  the  operators  in  the  other  soft-coal  fields  decline-el  to 
attend  in  tho  absence  of  the  Pennsylvanians.  This  refusal  to 
meet  is  made  the-  most  of  by  the  miners  and  the'  new  s]  ap<  r  editors 
avIio  support  them.    It  is  used  bj  President  Lewis  as  the  basis  of 


his  statement  "that  the  operators  svani  ;■  strike  while  the  miners 
do  not;  1  hat's  the  diffi  rence  between  them."  Representatives  of 
anthracite  operators  who  met  in  Atlantic  City  about  this  time 
declared  in  favor  of  wage  cuts,but  agreed  to  meet  the:  miners  in 
conference  in  New  York  on  March  15.  On  March  '),  Seen  tary 
of  Labor  Davis  aek<  d  min<  rs  and  operators  to  parley,  but  the  sug- 
gestion met  with  a  refusal  from  the  Pittsburgh  operators,  who  • 
they  will  only  meel  with  the  miners  of  their  own  district  and  object 

to  the  arrangement 
whereby  a  conference 
representing  the  four 
State's  in  (lie-  Central 
Competitive  Field  i  - 
tablisb.es  a  basic  wage- 
scale  fejr  the  country. 
On  March  10,  the 
noAvspapers  reported 
that  the'  miners'  strike 
vote  had  been  com- 
pleted and  that  the; 
result  was  unofficially 
estimated  to  be  a  nine- 
to-one  endorsement  of 
a  walkout.  On  March 
15,  it  A\as  expected  in 
coal  circles  that  there 
Avould  be  a  suspension 
of  Avork  in  the  ant  lira  - 
e-ite  tie-Ids,  at  legist  till 
the  e'tiel  of  the  confer- 
ence between  Avorkers 
and  e>porators. 
With  the  situation  standing  thus,  editors  enlarge  upon  the 
huge  numbers  of  men  and  the  vast  territory  inAolveel  in  the 
e>xpecteel  strike.  According  to  figures  gathered  by  the  New 
York  Tribune,  tlie  miners'  union  claims  a  membership  of  .">G0,0O0, 
with  425,00(1  in  the  bituminous  and  bio.OOO  in  the  anthracite 
fields.  Anthracite  production  is  e-onfined  entirely  to  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania.  The  chief  bituminous-producing  States 
are  western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  while 
Virginia  contains  the  principal  non-union  area.  Other  bitumi- 
nous-producing Stales  are  indicated  on  the  map. 

An  Asse>eiateel  Press  dispatch  from  Chicago,  using  goA-ern- 
inent  figures,  estimates  thai  the  country  will  haAe  a  forty-day 
supply  of  bituminous  coal  by  April  1.  A  bulletin  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  estimates  that  there  aatII  be 
about  a  month's  supply  of  anthracite  on  hand  April  1.  As 
Saward's  (New  York  .  a  coal  trade  journal,  notes,  "there  is  no 
strike  scare  among  anthracite  consumers  and  the  demand  for 
coal  is  only  moderately  strong."  We  are  reminded  by  a  writer 
iii  'I'lu  Annalistth&i  there  are  important  non-imiemized  bituminous 
fields  in  West  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee',  which  can  pro- 
duce enough  coal  to  furnish  a  reasonable  supply  during  the 
probable  duration  of  the  strike1.  Altogether,  cone'ludes  the  Wash- 
ington Herald,  afte>r  making  a  similar  stuely,  "there  shoulel  be  no 
panicky  industrial  condition  through  the  summer." 

The  fact  that  there  are  lh<  S6  r<  -  r\  es  of  ce>al  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  papers  like  the  New  York  World  think  that  it  will  be 
extremely  difficult  for  the  mini  rs  to  win  their  strike.  Taking  the 
same'  position,  The  <<>al  Trade  Bulletin  (Pittsburgh)  and  3 
Black  Dilution.!  (Chicago) assert  that  the  miners  are  further  handi- 
capped by  their  poor  financial  condition. 

This  brings  us  to    the  Philadelphia    I  -t  that  the 

"perennial  quarrels  of  miners  and  operators  have  become'  intol- 
t  rable  and  must  come  to  an  <  ml."'     The'  New  Ye»rk  E  Post, 

the  Chicago    Daily  News,   The  New   Republic,  Labor  Age    New 
>  ork),  and  the  Seattle    !'■  R  unite  in  calling  fe>r  a  real, 

sincere,  thoroughgoing  and  d<  <  p  delving  official  investigation  of 
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the  coal    business,  which  has  boon  called  "our  worst  run  basic 
industry."    The  New  Republic  points  out: 

"  As  to  costs  and  profits,  no  one  knows  the  capitalization  of  the 
industry;  how  much  of  book  value  is  water  and  how  much  real 
money;  whether  salaries  and  depreciation  charges  are  reasonable; 
or  anything  for  any  controlled  adjustment  of  producers',  whole- 
salers' and  retailers'  prices.  As  to  labor,  no_  one  knows  the 
miners'  actual  earnings,  hours  and  conditions  of  work,  or  expendi- 
tures.  As  to  production  and  distribution,  the  admirable  Geolog- 
ical Survey  reports  are  not  issued  regularly  on  many  of  the  most 
necessary  phases.  Prices  we  have  to  glean  from  what  the  opera- 
tors tell  their  trade  journals.  Financing  is  a  quite  closed  book, 
hiding  the  ownership  of  the  coal  lands,  the  leases  and  royalties, 
the  contracts  between  collieries  and  railroads  and  coal  sales 
companies  and  other  industries." 


TACTFUL  PRESSURE"  ON  EUROPE 


1 ; 


TACTFUL  PRESSURE"  seems  likely  to  become  as 
famous  a  phrase  as  "watchful  waiting"  was  a  few 
years  ago.  For  these  words,  coined  in  our  State  Depart- 
ment, are  widely  used  by  the  Washington  correspondents  to  define 
the  President's  policy  toward  Europe  which  is  exprest  in  the  note 


AS    IT   LOOKS   TO   HIM. 

— Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News 


telling;  why  we  will  keep  away  from  the  Genoa  Conference. 
The  United  States  firmly  bu1  courteously  declines  an  invitation 
to  discuss  European  economics  in  the  Italian  city  and  the  press 
of  the  Continent  at  once  reflects  wide  disappointment.  In  fact,  we 
read  in  the  European  dispatches  that  America  has  wrecked  the 
Genoa  Conference  and  is  apparently  quite  willing  to  let  Europe 
"wallow  in  her  oto  blood."  Many  of  our  own  papers  share 
this  disappointment,  the  Springfield  Republican,  for  instance, 
sorrowfully  reflecting  that  Europe  might  just  as  well  "give  up 
America  as  impossible."  But  to  others  it  seems  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  done  precisely  J  he  right  thing  in  avoiding  entanglement 
in  a  mess  of  European  politics.  So  arises  a  debate  over  "tactful 
pressure"  on  Europe  recalling  the  stir  over  Woodrow  Wilson's 
"watchful  waiting"  for  changes  in   Mexico. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  our  Government  declines  to  take  part  in 
the  Economic  Conference  set  for  April  10,  because  it  considers  it 
primarily  "political"  and  because  our  people  oppose  invoh  ement 
in  European  politics.  Further,  in  the  words  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  it  goes  on  to  express  its  desire  "suitably  to  assist  in  the 
recovery  of  the  economic  life  of  Europe"  and  its  hope  thai  prog- 
■  may  be  made  toward  "the  eventual  discus  ion  and  settle- 
ment of  the  fundamental  economic  and  financial  questions  re- 
lating to  European  recuperation."  The  correspondents  who 
had  a  'dance  to  talk  with  the  President  or  Mr.  Hughes  or  others 


in  authority  after  the  publication  of  the  note  of  March  8,  learned 
that  the  Administration  has  a  positive  as  well  as  a  negative 
policy;  that  just  as  soon  as  the  European  nations  "get  down  to 
economic  brass  tacks"  in  the  way  of  balancing  budgets  and 
deflating  currencies,  they  can  expect  the  United  States  to 
come  in  and  help.  One  important  object  of  this  "pressure" 
policy,  notes  one  correspondent,  is  indicated  by  the  President's 
evident  hope  that  land  armament  will  be  limited  by  a  European 
conference  to  follow  the  Genoa  meeting. 

The  Hughes  note  is  most  specific  where  it  touches  on  Russia. 
The  Secretary  tells  Russia's  rulers  they  must  set  up  "the 
essential  bases  of  productivity  "  before  they  can  have  an  economic 
revival,  and  he  tells  the  other  European  Governments  "that  the 
resources  of  the  Russian  people  should  be  free  from  exploitation 
and  that  fair  and  equal  economic  opportunity  in  their  interest, 
as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  the  Powers,  should  be  preserved." 
The  correspondents  explain  that  this  means,  first,  that  Russia 
can  not  expect  to  make  any  trade  arrangements  sanctioned 
by  the  American  Government  until  she  guarantees  safety  of 
life,  sanctity  of  contract,  private  property,  and  the  rights  of 
free  labor;  it  means,  second,  that  the  United  States  Government 
"will  not  sit  at  a  council  table  with  Russia 
until  the  Soviet  Government  has  first  cut 
down  its  army  of  about  1,250,000." 

Another  instance  of  "tactful  pressure" 
is  seen  by  some  editors  in  the  Adminis- 
tration's effective  demand  that  the  Allies 
recognize  our  right  to  collect  $241,000,000 
from  Germany  to  pay  the  expenses  of  our 
army  on  the  Rhine. 

European  disappointment  over  American 
non-participation  at  Genoa  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  any  one  country.  "Much 
of  Germany's  hope  in  the  Conference 
dies,"  says  Maximilian  Harden  for  Ger- 
many. The  Genoa  Conference,  says  Karl 
Radek  for  Russia,  "is  now  reduced  to  little 
more  than  a  mere  chatterfest,"  and 
"Europe  will  continue  to  wallow  in  her 
own  blood  until  America  emerges  from 
her  period  of  aloofness  and  joins  in  the 
active  work  of  reconstruction."  "With- 
out the  United  States,"  declares  the 
Gaulois  in  Paris,  "it  is  impossible  to  formu- 
late- a  plan  for  the  economic  reconstruction  of  Europe."  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  observes  in  London  that  "America  gives 
Mry  disappointing  support  to  those  endeavoring  to  make 
real,  constructive  progress  in  the  restoration  of  Europe's 
economic  life — a  task  of  deeper  importance  than  the  mere 
activities  of  a  soup  kitchen."  In  general,  the  British  press 
divide  between  mild  reproof  of  the  United  States  and  warn- 
ings to  the  European  Governments  so  to  conduct  themselves 
as   to   deserve   and    obtain   American   aid. 

In  this  country  press  opinion  on  "tactful  pressure'-'  divides 
roughly  along  political  lines,  the  Democratic  and  pro-Wilson 
papers  waxing  scornful,  sorrowful  or  ironic.  "Befuddled,"  is 
the  New  York  Globe's  (Ind.)  brief  description  of  the  Harding 
policy.  "Watchful  waiting,"  says  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce,  "is  certainly  not  an  acceptable  alternative  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  suffering  Europe."     Apparently,  it  adds: 

"Our  present  Administration  wants  foreign  nations  to  adopt 
an  attitude  of  penitential  regret  for  past  sins,  going  barefoot  to 
Canossa  before  they  can  be  granted  a  pontifical  absolution  and 
be  readmitted  to  the  circle  of  economic  relationships  common 
to  other  countries.  Unfortunately,  that  is  not  a  form  of  ro- 
P  ntance  that  is  likely  to  work  very  well  with  nations,  however 
<  ffective  it  may  be  with  individuals." 

The  substitution  of  a  policy  of  "tactful  pressure"  for  active 
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pari icipal ion  in  world  rehabilitation  through  the  Genoa  Con- 
ference is  deplored  in  more  or  less  vigorous  terms  by  a  score  of 
papers,  including  the  New  York  World  (Dem.),  Springfield 
Republican, ..Chicago  Daily  News  (Ind.),  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
(Rep.),  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Dem.),  and  Los  Angeles  Times 
i  Rep.;.  And  the  Boston  Christian  Science  Monitor  voices  its  linn 
conviction  of  "the  wordly  wisdom  and  the  ( Christian  duty  of  par- 
ticipating in  all  conferences  designed  to  bring  stability  to  Europe." 
But  ''vvcry  line,  word  and  syllable"  of  the  Hughes  note  of 
March  8  is  welcome  to  the  Manchester  Union  (Rep.),  and,  it 
lliinks,  lo  "pretty  much  I  lie  whole  nation."  The  main  objection 
in  its  opinion  is  that  European  politics  is  bound  to  figure  at 
Genoa,  that  this  revolves  about  Franco-British  rivalry,  and — 

"For  our  country  to  become  mixed  up  in  European  politics 
would  he  for  it  either  to  take  sides  as  between  Britain  and  France, 
or  to  stand  between  them,  disappointing  both  and  getting  nothing 
but  kicks  from  either  without  doing  any  good." 

It  had  been  expected,  Ave  read  in  I  he  Albany  Knickerbocker 
Press,  thai  (he  resources  of  the  United  States  would  be  put  behind 
whatever  solutions  were  arrived  at   in  Genoa — 

"In  other  words,  Europe  has  been  expected  to  fill  out  the 
check  and  Uncle  Sain  lias  been  expected  to  sign  it.      But  Uncle 

Sam  lias  another  idea  about  it." 

In  the  first  place,  remarks  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
( Ind.  Rep.),  we  bave  shown  thai  "we  do  not  care  to  take  a  hand 
in  one  of  Lloyd  George's  political  poker  games,"  and  in  the  second 
place,  "we  bave  given  notice  Europe  can  not   recoup  itself  by 

forming-  a  close  corporation  lo  loot  the  Russian  storehouse." 
It  is  this  Russian  angle  which  also  seems  to  the  New  York  Times 
(Dem.),  the  Washington  Post  Ind.),  and  the  Albany  Journal 
(Rep.)  to  ln>  (he  "largest  fly  in  (he  conference  ointment."  It 
may  be  in  the  interest  of  some  of  the  European  Powers  lo  recognize, 
and  to  enter  upon  trade  relations  with  the  Bolshevists  in  order  to 
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GENOA'S    AKK. 

— Thurlby  in  the  Seattle  Times 


induce  them  to  quit  their  '■malign"  political  propaganda,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Orient.  But,  argues  the  Washington  Post, 
"nothing  has  been  brought  forward  to  convince  Americans  thai 
it  is  to  their  interests  to  lake  pari  in  this  scheme."  Bitter  words 
oomefrom  the  Hearst  papers  and  from  l  he  radical  weekly  Freeman, 


the  latter  declaring  thai  we  wen-  invited  to  Genoa  "merely  to 
take  sides  in  a  factional  squabble  amongst  a  delectable  crew  of 
professional  thieves  and  confidence  men."  Without  sharing  this 
bitterness  towards  Europe,  the  general  attitude  of  relief  that  we 
are  not  to  take  part  in  the  Genoa  Conference  is  common  to  such 


END  OF  THE  MUCH-DISCUST   GENOA  CONFERENCE. 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 


papers  as  I  he  Boston  Transcript  (Rep.),  New  York  lf<ral<i    Rep,  . 
Washington  Herald  'Ind.!.  and  Kansas  City  Star    Ind.  Rep.  . 

No  sooner  had  the  Administration  settled  all  the  doubts  about 
our  relation  lo  the  Genoa  Conference  than  it  proceeded  to  1(11 
exactly  where  America  stands  in  regard  to  another  matter  con- 
nected with  European  readjustment.  On  March  10,  it  will  be 
remembered,  Poland  W.  Boyden^  in  accordance  Avith  directions 
from  Washington,  filed  a  statemenl  with  the  Reparations  Com- 
mission, then  discussing  the  proper  division  of  German  repara- 
tions funds  in  iis  hands,  thai  the  American  Government  would 
insist  on  ils  rights  to  $2  11 ,000,000  out  of  the  German  money  with 
which  to  pay  the  costs  of  keeping  our  soldiers  on  the  Rhine. 
According  to  the  Paris  press  dispatches,  this  announcement  was 
received  with  something  of  a  -hock  at  tirst.  Premier  Poincare 
Avas  said  to  hold  the  view  that  America,  nol  being  a  part}'  to  the 
Versailles  Treaty,  has  no  rights  to  German  money  under  the 
Treaty  and  that  the  Allies  are  not  bound  by  any  claims  based  on 
our  separate  treaty  with  German j  .  Bui  h  was  announced  a  few 
days  later  that  a  clause  had  been  "inserted  in  the  inter-Allied 
agreement  on  reparations  distribution  resen  ing  American  rights 
as  they  may  be  determined."  It  is  pointed  out  in  a  Washington  di<  • 
patch  to  the  New  York  Tiims  that  our  Governmenl  "is  not  carry- 
ing a  club  in  iis  hand  or  a  chip  on  it.-  shoulder;  it  is  merely  taking 
proper  measures  to  presen  e American  rights."  Secretary  Hughe-, 
it  seems,  acted  only  when  he  found  that  the  Allies  might  dis- 
tribute all  the  German  money  available  for  costs  of  military  occu- 
pation without  considering  the  United  States,  and  that  if  we 
made  no  claim  for  it.  it  mighl  be  held  that  we  had  waived  am 
rights  that  we  might  have.    As  the  Times  correspondent  explains: 

Tin'  United  State-  do.-  mn  claim  that  it  Avon  the  Avar,  but 
it  goes  without  saying  that  its  contribution  to  the  Allied  cause 
made  victory  over  Germany  possible.  If  we  had  remained  out 
the  Avar  mighl  not  have  been  won.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that 
we  participated  in  the  Avar  and  in  the  common  victory  without 
acquiring  certain  rights.  .  .  .  Therefore  the  rights  guaranteed 
to  us  as  the  result  of  the  common  victory,  it  is  urged,  can  not 
now  be  denied  through  any  technical  interpretation  of  tr 
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LABOR  AND  PROHIBITION 

THE  STAND  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  for 
a  modification  of  the  Volstead  Act  to  permit  the  sale 
of  light  wines  and  beer  indicates  to  the  Birmingham 
Age-Herald  and  other  newspapers  the  country  over  that  "pro- 
hibition is  not  yet  a  dead  letter  in  American  politics,"  and  it 
will  "not  be  surprizing"  to  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  "if,  in 
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AFTER   DRYING  UP  THE  LAKE,. 

— Brown  in  the  Cliicago  Daily  Nev  S. 


the  Congressional  elections  of  next  fall,  the  issue  of  light  wines 
and  beer  will  be  the  determining  factor  in  district  contests 
throughout  the  country."  The  attitude  of  labor  as  a  whole, 
however — whether  or  not  the  workimrman  in  general  subscribes 
to  the  action  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Federation — is 
hard  to  ascertain.  Of  more  than  a  hundred  letters  which  we 
sent  to  labor  organizations  and  labor  periodicals,  asking  their 
views,  replies  were  received  to  less  than  half  a  dozen.  In  one 
of  these  replies,  from  the  Worcester  (Mass.  l.ul>,,r  \'<  ws,  we  are 
told  that  "there  is  a  division  of  opinion  on  the  question  of  legal- 
izing light  wine  and  beer."  The  Toledo  Central  Labor  Union, 
however,  indorses  the  action  taken  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  while 
i  h.'  United  Mine  Workers  Journal  (Indianapolis)  declares  that 
"prohibition  is  a  subject  with  which  organized  Labor  should  have 
no  business."  The  Union  Labor  Unlit  tin.  of  Little  Rock,  believes 
that  "legalizing  the  sale  of  light  wine  and  beer  would  not  Lessen, 
but  would  increase  the  illegal  traffic  in  strong  liquors,  and  make 
it  more  difficult  to  make  effective  the  enforcement  law." 

As  the  Rochester  Times-Union  interprets  tin  statement  of 
the  Executive  Council,  it  does  not  represent  the  attitude  of 
the  mii ire  Federation;  "the  statement  is  only  the  opinion  of 
tli'-  leaders  of  the  Federation,  and  not  the  members. "  In 
calling  upon  the  members  of  the  body  and  other  citizens  to 
demand  of  their  Senators  and  Congressmen  that  the  Volstead 
Act  be  amended  to  permit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  light 
wine  and  beer,  the  Executive  Council  members  said: 

"Before  this  decision  was  reached  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  had  caused  to  be  made  an  exhaustive  investigation 
of  the  effect-  of  the  Volstead  Act.  It  was  shown  by  this  investi- 
gation that  there  had  been: 

"1.  A  general  disregard  of  the  law  among  all  classes  of  people, 
including  those  who  made  the  law. 

"2.  Creation  of  thousands  of  moonshiners  among  both  country 

ami  city  dwellers. 

"3.  The  creation  of  an  army  of  bootleggers. 

"4.  An  amazing  increase  in  the  traffic  in  poisons  and  deadly 
concoctions  and  drugs. 

"o.  An  increased  rate  of  insanity,  blindness  and  crime  among 
the  users  of  these  concoction-  and  drugs. 

■(>.  Increase  in  unemployment  due  to  loss  of  employement 
by  workers  in  forty-five  industries  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
uected  with  tin-  manufacture  of  liquors. 


"7.  Increase  in  taxes  to  city,  State  and  national  Governments 
amounting  to  approximately  $1,000,000,000  per  year. 

"Having  in  mind  these  results  of  the  extreme  interpretation 
of  the  Prohibition  Amendment  contained  in  the  Volstead  Act, 
as  well  as  the  enormous  expense  of  the  attempt  to  enforce  that 
unenforceable  legislation,  it  is  our  conclusion  that  the  Act  is  an 
improper  interpretation  of  the  Prohibition  Amendment,  that  it 
is  a  social  and  a  moral  failure,  and  that  it  is  a  dangerous  breeder 
of  discontent  and  of  contempt  for  all  law.   .   .  ; 

"We  urge,  therefore,  that  all  citizens  in  every  walk  of  life 
demand  from  their  Representatives  and  Senators  in  Washington 
immediate  relief  from  the  unwarranted  restriction  contained  in 
the  Volstead  Act;  and  we  likewise  suggest  to  the  citizenship  of 
our  country  the  wisdom  and  advisability  of  bearing  in  mind  the 
attitude  toward  this  issue  of  office-holders  and  aspirants  to  office 
in  coming  elections  in  order  that  there  may  be  restored  to  the 
people  the  lawful  use  of  wholesome  beer  and  light  wines,  Avhich,  , 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  can  and 
should  be  rightfully  declared  as  non-intoxicating  beverages." 

"'This  is  a  serious  indictment  of  the  existing  law,"  as  the 
Tacoma  Ledger  sees  it,  "and  as  such  it  merits  the  consideration 
of  all  thoughtful  people."  "Every  one  of  these  conclusions  is 
established  by  unimpeachable  evidence,"  declares  the  Buffalo 
Times;  "every  one  of  them  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge." 
"The  voice  of  labor  in  this  case  is  the  voice  of  reason,"  agrees 
the.  New  York  Evening  World.  "The  terms  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment,  as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court,"  we  are 
reminded  by  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  "make  prohibition 
discretionary  with  Congress." 

"Light  wine  and  beer  can  not  be  made  a  strictly  partizan  issue 
at  the  coming  fall  elections,  since  the  'dry-  members  of  Congress 
are  not  divided  on  party  lines,"  points  out  the  Oshkosh  North- 
western'; "even  as  a  local  issue,  however,  it  will  make  'hard  sled- 
ding' for  candidates."  For  "the  result  of  the  Council's  appeal 
will  be  to  line  up  its  followers  behind  any  wet  candidate,  no  mat- 
ter how  wet.  and  against  any  dry  candidate  that  may  oppose 
him."  the  Adrian  'Mich.'  Telegram  believes. 
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NEW   GEYSERS   IN   TDK    DESERT. 

Pitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


What  the  Federation  wants,  remarks  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
is  an  interpretation  to  the  effect  that  "'intoxicating  liquors' 
mean  liquors  that  intoxicate;  there  is  no  hope  of  any  prompt 
removal  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  from  our  organic  law, 
because  the  Supreme  Court  has  said  it  is  valid."  "It  lies  with 
Congress,"  says  the  Brooklyn  Citizen,  "whether  taxes  amounting 
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to  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  which  light  wine  and  beer  would  1  ring 
to  the  Government,  shall  be  lost,  and  the  field  lefl  in  the  hands  of 
home-brewers  and  bootleggers  with  their  poisonous  stufT."  As 
the  Birmingham  Age-Herald  sums  up  t  be  case  for  the  Federal  ion: 

"Boer  is  regarded  as  the  workingman's  solace.  There  lias 
always  been  resentment  in  the  industrial  centers  againsl  the 
drastic  interpretation  of  the  Prohibition  Amendment  which  is 
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THE  PERSISTENT   SUITOR. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 


now  in  force.  The  Executive  Council  of  the  Federation  reflects 
the  sentiment  among  laboring  people  and  incidentally  anions 
a  considerable  body  of  other  Americans  who  realize  the  difficulty 

of  making  the  country  "bone-dry."*' 

This  conclusion,  however,  is  challenged  by  the  United  Mine 
Workers  Journal,  of  Indianapolis,  and  the  Little  Hock  Union 
Labor  Bulletin,  as  noted  above,  and  the  attitude  of  the  Federation, 
moreover,  is  criticized  by  the  Louisville  Post  and  several  other 
papers.  "The  Federation  -would  act  wisely  in  permitting  its 
members  to  decide  for  themselves  and  act  independently  as 
citizens  in  such  matters  as  prohibition,"  thinks  the  Louisville 
daily,  and  Ave  are  told  by  the  Indianapolis  labor  paper  thai 
"the  policy  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  all  along  has  been  thai 
as  an  organization  it  should  express  no  opinion  on  the  subject." 

So  much  for  neutral  opinion.  When  Ave  look  for  opposition 
we  find  in  the  Rochester  Times-Union  thai  "the  action  taken  In- 
die Council  of  (he  Federation  has  little-  real  significance,  and  is 
a  libel  on  labor  as  a  whole."     Continues  this  paper: 

"Organized  labor  does  not  want  the  stigma  of  being  branded 
as  a  beer-guzzling  body,  and  thousands  of  union  workers  Avill 
ii  sent  the  action  taken.  Organized  labor  knows  the  benefits  of 
prohibition.  Growing  savings  accounts,  more  comforts,  happier 
homes,  less  crime,  better  health,  more  for  the  children  and  the 
mothers  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  results  of  banishing  light 
wine  and  beer  and  the  corrupting  saloon  Avhich  they  sustained  and 
lost  (Ted. 

"Tlie  federation  takes  the  absurd  position  that  it  is  not  op- 
posed to  prohibition  and  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  but  is 
opposed  to  the  Volstead  Act.  This  is  the  favorite  old  'wet' 
argument,  long  ago  worn  threadbare.  You  can't  license  the 
sale  of  light  wine  and  beer  without  bringing  back  the  saloon,  and 


you  can't  dtaw  the  line  between  light  wine  and  beer  and  hes 
wine  and  beer,  or  other  highly  alcoholic  drinks." 

Main  editors  look  upon  the  lighl  wine  and  beer  contention  of 
the  Federation  as  "the  opening  wedge"  in  a  campaign  to  repeal 
the  Volstead  Act.  "The  manufacture  of  light  wine  and  beer 
would  mean  the  end  of  prohibition,"  asserts  the  Little  Rock 
.1  ilea n, -ids  Gazette.  The  demand  for  light  nine  and  beer  an, 
the  people  has  been  found  by  David  Lawrence,  a  Washington 
correspondent,  to  he  "spotty.''  "The  element  demanding  these 
beverages  is  not  in  the  majority,"  we  an-  assured  by  the  Geneva 
'X.  Y.  Tirru  .  As  the  Detroit  Frei  Press  says  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment,  and  the  proposal  to  modify  it: 

"If  Congress  should  now  proceed  to  amend  the  Volstead  Ac 
in  order  to  permit  the  manufacture  and  Bale  of  those  bev<  ra| 
by  declaring  them  non-intoxicating,  it  would  be  guilty  of  dis- 
honest  subterfuge,  because  those  beverages  as  ordinarily  made 
are  intoxicating,  thousands  of  people  have  become  drunk  b> 
drinking  them,  and  no  mere  legal  fiction  is  going  to  change  their 
nature  and  potency." 

"The  fact  is."  maintains  the  Christian  Sdena  Monitoi  Bos- 
ton), '"thai  the  officials  and  spokesmen  of  the  Federation  have 
never  been  in  sympathy  with  the  enforcement  law  or  the  Eight- 
eent  h  Amendment."     In  the  opinion  of  this  paper: 

""Contempt  for  a  law  of  this  kind  can  tie  engendered  no  i 
quickly  or  more  generally  among  a  class  or  a  community  than 
by  the  methods  which  the  leaders  of  the  Federation  nav< 
persistently  followed  for  several   years.      Their   verdict    againsl 
the  law,  their  declaration  that  ii  is  repugnant  and  offensive,  i- 
only  a  finding  in  attempted  confirmation  of  their  forecast,  th<  ir 
gloomy  and  unfounded  prediction.     They  seem  to  lose  sight  of 
the  important  fad  that  in  seeking  to  dignify  their  present  finding 
they  are  tending  themselves  to  a  campaign  whose  real  objectiv* 
they  can  not    indorse  or  afford  to  aid. 

"There  is  a  subtle  pretense  in   this  assumed  deliberate  and 
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IT  WOULD   KILL  His   BUSIN] 

— Cassel  in  the  New  York  Kitning  World. 


studied  inveighing  againsl  the  enforcement  law.     It  appears 

I..'  an  echo  of  the  old  demand  which  Avas  phrased  in  the  once 
hollow   threat   of   "No   beer,   no  Avork."      It   is.   in  addition,   but 
a  cleverly  disguised  part  of  the  propaganda  aimed  at  the  def< 
of  those  members  of  both  houses  of  Congress  who  have  stood 

unitedly  as  champions  of  the  law.  It  is  a  part  of  a  political  cam- 
paign, rather  than  a  crusade  againsl  a  law  that  it  is  said  has 
proved  itself  "a  social  and  moral  failure." 
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A  little  deflation  of  national  aspirations  might  help  some.— 
Neivark  Ledger. 

Professional  reformers  seem  bent  on  getting  the  pie  out  of 
piety. — Virginian  Pilot. 

Europe  still  clings  to  the  hope  that  we  may  yet  marry  her  to 
reform  her. — Minneapolis   Star. 

Some  singers  get  $1000  a  night,  but  look  at  the  risk  they  run. — 
spaper  Enterprise  Association. 


(  'iiicago  announces  a  widows'  league.    Offensive  or  defensive? 
— Boston   Herald. 

A  pax  on  every  bonus  plan  might  raise  the  bonus. — Ni  wspapt  r 

Enterprise   Association. 

A  French  chef  has  come  to  the  defense  of  pretzels.     The  war 
is  over. — Buffalo  Evening  News. 

Now   that  Egypt  is  free  she  can   have  her  dances  back. — 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association. 


Apparently  there  is  still 
enough  moisture  to  sprout 
wild  oats. — Canton  Reposi- 
tory. 

The  safest  place  to  bury 
the  hatchet  is  just  back  of 
the  jingo's  ear. — Sioux  City 
Journal. 

Ill  fares  poor  France,  to 
hastening  ills  a  prey;  when 
debts  accumulate  and  Huns 
won't  pay. — Shreveport  Jour- 
nal. 

How  trivial  world  problems 
seem  when  we  reflect  that 
soon  we  shall  hear  the  crack 
of  the  bat  against  a  fast 
one. — Akron  Beacon- Journal. 

Another  reason  why  the 
doughboy  favors  a  bonus  is 
because  he  knows  the  job  of 
paying  it  will  teach  his 
grandchildren  thrift. — Detroit 
Free  Press. 


BRYAN:   "IMPOSTOR!" 

— Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


Isn't  there  a  vacant  place 
on  the  bench  for  Mr.  Borah? 
— Boston  Post. 

If  Lloyd  George  does  not 
resign  until  after  the  Irish 
settlement,  he  may  die  in 
office. — Indianapolis  Star. 

"The  coming  generation 
will  not  acquire  a  taste  for 
whisky."  Not  if  it  learns  to 
drink  the  stuff  now  on  the 
market. — Baltimore   Sun. 

By  the  time  the  different 
nations  quit  fussing  over  all 
the  cable  lines  the  radio 
may  have  shoved  them  into 
the  discard.  -  -  Indianapolis 
Star. 

If  the  coal  miners  are  con- 
vinced their  strike  is  lost  in 
advance,  they  may  yet  find 
a  way  to  preserve  their  dig- 
nity, with  the  emphasis  on 
the  "dig." — Seattle  Times. 


Every  evil  contains  the  germ  of  its  own  destruction. 
the  "axe"  in  taxes. — Lincoln  Star. 


Note 


A  Virginia  town  is  said  to  be  so.  dry  th.it  it  has  to  pin  on  its 
postage  stamps. — Washington   Post. 

Rich  bachelor  who  married  his  cook  now  has  a  tireless  <-o  ker. 
— Newspaper  Enterprise  Association. 

Anyhow,  the  world  has  made  more  progress  toward  peace 
than  grand  opera  has. — Detroit  X<  ws. 

Some  say  jazz  is  a  passing  fancy;  others  say  a  lingering  in- 
fancy.— Newspaper  Enterpn  <    Association. 

At  his  reported  salary,  the  movies  will  make  Hays  while  the 
stars  shine. — Newspaper  Enterprise  Association. 

THINGS  are  looking  so  had  for  Mr.  Lloyd  *  ieorge  that  wo  suspect 
he  is  on  the  eve  of  another  triumph.      Washington  Post. 

Europe  is  beginning  to  wonder  if  the  rattle  of  printing-presses 
isn't  about  as  sinister  as  the  rattle  of  machine  guns. — Lansing 
Capital  News. 

Tin.  meanest  thing  the  (lo\  eminent  does  is  to  frank  our  income 
blanks  to  us  and  make  us  pay  postage  when  we  return   'cm. — 

New   Yurh   7 

One  of  the  after-war  products  is  grotesques  in  art,  says  a 
critic  in  the  Literary  Digest.  And  not  only  in  art. — Chicago 
Journal  of  Commerce. 

Pish  are  coming  out  of  a  California  oil  well.  Fish  usually  go 
into  oil  wells  but  rarely  ever  come  out  on  top.  —Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association. 

We  have  no  rail-splitters  now.  hut  when  we  compare  pacts 
and  covenants  it  occurs  to  us  that  we  are  not  without  hair- 
splitters.      Pa&i  'in-  A  i 

Americans  are  an  efficient  people,  and  by  making  forty  or 
fifty  more  treaties  will  manage  to  absorb  I  he  v.  hole  of  the  League 
idea. — Alban  y   Times-l  'nun. 

I1  more  of  the  law's  delays  were  in  the  making  of  laws, and  less 
of  it  in  enforcing  'em,  this  would  he  a  better  world  for  every 
one  save  lawrmakers  and  lawyers. — Louisville  Courier- J  own  al '. 


The  reason  men  brag  about  the  bee's  industry  is  because  men 
get  the  honey. — Binghamton  Sun. 

Bonus  bulletin:  Congress  is  ready  to  vote  it  if  the  country 
is  ready  to  tote  it. — Washington  Post. 

Everybody  has  been  held  responsible  for  the  crime  wave  ex- 
cept the  criminals. — Arew  York  Tribune. 

Polish  Diet  votes  Hoover  a  citizen.  Hoover  helped  their 
diet.     Newspaper  Enterprise  Association. 

Anwi  had  one  advantage.  The  first  robin  didn't  fool  him 
into  taking  'em  off. — Buffalo  Evening  News. 

Business  is  doubtless  s  >und,  as  the  experts  say,  but  the  sound 
is  a  little  mournful. — Rochester  Times-Union. 

The  trouble  with  the  world  seems  to  be  that  it  failed  to  prepare 
for  peace  in  time  of  war. — New  York  Tribune. 

The  highest  explosive  known  to  science  is  made  by  combining 
idle  hands  and  addled  minds.  —Fremont  Tribune. 

One  reason  why  husbands  don't  stay  at  home  more  is  because 
the  hous  •  seems  so  empty  with  the  wife  gone. — New  York 
Telegram. 

Uncle  Sam  shouldn't  be  unreasonable.  He  should  remember 
that  he  took  his  own  time  to  pay  his  debt  to  Lafayette. — Elmira 
Star-Gazette. 

Florida  scientists  claim  to  have  found  another  lost  race. 
Why  don't  they  leave  Bryan  alone'.'  Newspaper  Enterprise 
A  ssociation. 

Ena  [Ronment  is  a  wonderful  thing.     Think  of  how  many  par- 
ents have  been  broadened  by  associating  with  their  children. 
Elizabeth  Journal. 

A  Cleveland  man  says  water  will  again  flood  the  earth  .'!()() 
years  hence.     Somebody's  always  flattering  the  prohibitionists. 
Washington   Post. 

Ont  British  friends  are  getting  more  and  more  troubled 
over  the  question  what  to  do  with  Lloyd  (Ieorge.  Evidently 
l  he  only  recourse  is  to  be  patient  and  wait  until  Old  Age  gradually 
wears  him  down. — New  York  Evening  Post. 


FORE IGN     - 


] 
C  OMM  E  NT 


THE  INDIAN  EXPLOSION  IN  ENGLAND 


TIIK  VEIL  OF  MYSTERY  that  enshrouded  the  resig- 
nation of  Edwin  S.  Montagu  as  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  in  response  to  Premier  Lloyd  George's  request, 
was  torn  into  tatters,  say  London  cable  dispatches,  l>y  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Montagu  to  his  constituents  in  which,  it  is  said,  Ik-  dealt. 
the  present  British  Government  one  of  tin-  worst  blows  it  has 
sustained  during  its  long,  turbulent  career.  Mr.  Montagu's 
publication  of  the  Government  of  India  dispatch  urging  the 
necessity  Tor  the  revision  of  the  Sevres  Treaty,  because  of  the 
intensity  of  Mohammedan  feeling  in  India,  came  as  a  boll  from 
the  blue,  we  are  told,  on  the  eve  of  the  Near  East  Conference 
in  Paris,  and  lias  had  its  effect  on  the  position  of  Lord  Reading 
as  Viceroy  of  India,  of  Lord  Curzon,  as  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  even  on  the  Premiership  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George.  One  of  the  Prime  Minister's  strongest  supporters,  Mr. 
.J.  L.  Garvin,  of  the  London  Sunday  Observer,  writ  est  hat.  there  has 
resulted  "a  further  weakening  of  the  Premier's  authority  in  the 
eyes  of  the  country  and  of  the  world"  and  that  "the  Prime 
Minister's  resignation  is  suspended,  it  is  not  finally  withdrawn." 
We  read  further  that  "some  of  his  closest  adherents  and 
some  other  experienced  advisers  urge  him  to  go  out  as 
soon  as  the  Irish  Treaty  is  secure."  Mr.  Montagu  declared 
in  the  speech  to  his  constituents,  who  gave  him  a  unanimous 
vote  of  confidence,  that  the  Die-Hard  section  of  the  Conservative 


party  had  presented  his  "head  upon  a  charger, "  and  as  quoted 
in  the  press,  said  also: 

"Let  us  face  these  facts.  Read  thai  telegram  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.  There  is  nothing  in  it  which  has  not  been  ex- 
prest  over  and  over  again  on  their  behalf  by  their  spokesmen, 
by  me,  by  his  Highness,  Aga  Khan,  and  even  really  by  implica- 
tion by  the  Prime  Minister.  Observe  that  when  he  was  de- 
fending in  the  House  of  Commons  the  retention  of  Constantinople 
by  Turks  he  read  then  to  the  Mouse  the  pledge  he  had  made  in 
January,  1918,  that.  Thrace,  Constantinople  and  Asia  Minor 
should  be  left  to  the  Turks,  and  he  described  it  as  a  pledge  to  the 

Indian  Mohammedans,  and  therefore  he  had  put  forward  on 
behalf  of  India  everything  that  the  Government  of  India  puts 
forward  now.  .  .  . 

"In  international  affairs  dominion  status  was  given  to  India 
as  a  reward  for  its  services  in  the  war.  Would  the  Governmenl 
of  Canada,  the  Government  of  South  Africa,  tic  Government  of 
Australia,  have  stood  silent  when  peace,  so-called  peace,  was 
destroying  the  internal  peace  of  the  country  they  were  governing? 

"Let  me  remind  you  that  the  foreign  policy  pursued  by  bis 
Majesty's  Governmenl  in  the  Middle  East  has  caused  the 
gravest  position  in  India.  Over  and  over  again  the  Governmenl 
of  India  has  made  representations  on  this  subject  mainly  based 
on  the  fact  that  the  Prime  Minister's  pledge  to  the  people  of  India 
has  been  broken  by  the  Treaty  of  Sevres. 

"I  am  no  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  secret  diplomacy.  I 
think  that  the  Moslems  in  India  were  entitled  to  know  what 
efforts  weiv-  being  made  on  their  behalf  by  their  Government.     I 


iOP 


GANDHI    SAMSON. 


KM  11.  VT  H>\. 
India  and  Egypt:  "Pa,  we  w.un  one  too!" 

— The  Passing  Show  \Londou). 

TRAGIC  AND   COMIC  VIEW  OF   BRITAIN'S  TROUBLES 


Timid  Moukratk:  "Stop!     Whj  not  leave  that  till  we  gel  a  better?1 
The  Bi.indicd  One:  "It  Is  all  Philistine,  better  nothing  than  this." 

— New   India  (Madras). 
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think  .he  British  public  were  entitled  to  know  what  the  Govern- 
ment thought  on  this  important  question.  .  .  . 

"  I  am  sorry  it'  t  be  needs  of  India  have  embarrassed  the  foreign 
policy  of  Lord  Curzon.  How  little  he  knows  the  disastrous 
effects  that  have  been  produced  in  India  by  his  foreign  policy, 
the  missed  opportunities,  the  bungled  undertakings.  I  have 
been  on  the  verge  of  resignation  on  this  question  again  and 
again,  and  hesitated  because  I  did  not  wish  to  say  to  the  Moham- 


\    MiKWRiH  \N    JIBE 


Lloyd  <.i<,u..i        u  .-  \  .•    busted    all    our  enemies,   whj    not    bust 
oursel . 

a,,  psen  (<  in  istlania). 


medans  of  India  that    the  sol.  inn   pledges  made  to  them   were 
irretrievably  lost. 

"No,  the  publication  was  not  the  real  reason  for  m\  resigna- 
tion? What  was  it'.'  Well,  I  have  been  pledging,  arguing, 
cajoling,  urging  against  the  Prime  Minister's  policy  in  the  East 
ever  since  the  Peace  Conference.  I  Have.never  been  able  to 
understand  from  what  motive  his  pro-Greek  policy  was  dictated. 
Pro-Oreek  it  is  called.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  in  the  interests  of 
the  Creeks.  I  do  not  know  in  whose  interests  it  is.  I  am 
certain  it  is  calamitous  to  the  British  Empire." 

Among  the  Indian  press,  even  Non-Cooperation  organs  ex- 
press regret  at  Mr.  Montagu's  resignation,  saying  that  "India 
has  lost  tlie  services  of  the  statesman  who  has  done  so  much  for 
her,"  while  the  Bombay  Advocate  of  India  is  similarly  chagrined 
and  declares  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Government  of 
India  regarding  Turkey  should  be  acted  upon.  Anglo-Indian 
newspapers  in  Bombay  speak  warmly  of  Mr.  Montagu's  devotion 
to  his  ideals,  but  most  of  them  think  India  is  not  likely  to  suffer 
by  his  resignation.  In  Calcutta  The  Statesman  observes  that 
Mr.  Montagu's  policj  has  been  "bold,  ambitious,  and  ungrudg- 
ing, and  his  retirement  will  be  sincerely  lamented  by  Indians 
of  all  creeds  and  parlies.''  The  Calcutta  Bengali  ranks  him  as 
"by  far  the  best  Secretary  India  ever  had"  and  avers  that  he 
'"elevated  the  status  of  India  to  that  of  an  equal  partner.'' 
Mr.  Montagu's  difficulties  and  inability  to  j^ive  India  the  besl 
that  was  in  him,  says  the  Amritsar  Patrika  were  due  "to  the 
hostility  of  the  Anglo-Indian  bureaucracy  and  English  reaction- 
aries." The  Madras  New  India  believes  his  resignation  is  "a 
disaster  fraught  with  serious  consequences,"  and  it  deplores 
that  the  British  Cabinet  "has  not  realized  the  magnitude  of  the 
Indian  problem.'-      Great  Britain's  whole  eastern   position  is  in 


danger  of  collapse,  says  the  Madras  Mail,  unless  she  reverses 
her  policy,  and  it  gives  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Montagu's  resigna- 
tion has  done  good  in  clearing  the  air,  and  forcing  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  a  definite  statement  of  its  policy. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  in  London  The  Evening  Standard 
blames  Mr.  Montagu  "for  the  feebleness  which  has  characterized 
the  action  of  the  British  Government"  in  dealing  with  India,  and 
hints  that  he  gave  encouragement  to  the  belief  that  Britain  is 
"eminently  squeezable"  which  of  course  only  strengthened  the 
disaffection  of  the  Indians.     We  read  then: 

"There  may  be  things  in  Indian  history  which  we  should 
prefer,  if  we  could,  to  wipe  off  the  record.  But  the  record  is  as  a 
whole  one  of  which  any  nation  might  be  proud,  and  for  many 
years  it  has  been  one  of  great  unselfishness.  The  withdrawal  of 
the  British  Power — if  it  were  conceivable,  and  it  is  not — would 
at  once  involve  anarchy  in  India  and  the  most  frightful  dangers 
to  the  peace  of  the  world,  and,  while  the  British  people  are 
willing  to  recognize  (as,  indeed,  we  must)  that  methods  must 
change  with  the  development  of  the  people,  they  are  wholly 
determined  not  to  be  fought  out,  or  nudged  out,  or  boycotted 
out,  or  agitated  out  of  India." 

This  newspaper  and  others  in  England  bridle  at  the  delay 
which  preceded  the  arrest  of  Gandhi,  and  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph  wonders  whether  it  does  not  come  too  late,  for — 

"Unfortunately  it  is  not  certain  that,  even  Gandhi's  arrest  or 
deportation  would  now  allay  the  ferment  he  has  aroused,  tho 
it  might  have  had  that  effect  a  few  months  ago.  Unrest  and 
disaffection  have  spread  all  over  India;  there  are  large  numbers 
of  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  in,  the  cities,  and  we  are  afraid 
in  the  villages  also,  who  have  been  organized  for  rebellion,  and  it 
will  need  some  strong  and  striking  measures  to  restore  the  im- 
paired prestige  and  waning  authority  of  the  British  Administra- 
tion     Is    the    Government    in    Delhi    prepared    to    take   such 


THE  POGO-JUMPBB. 

— The  Passing  Show  (London). 


measures?  Is  the  Government  in  Whitehall  ready  to  sanction 
them?  And  can  the  support  of  the  British  people  be  engaged 
for  a  policy  which  may  involve  heavy  sacrifices  and  highly  un- 
welcome expenditure?  These  are  grave  questions.  But  they 
must  be  faced  and  answered  by  Parliament  and  the  nation.  For 
the  future  of  our  Dominion  in  the  East  is  at  stake,  and  if  we 
do  not  decide  quickly  we  may  find  once  again  that  we  have 
decided    loo    kite." 
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BLACK  AND  WHITE  IN  EAST  AFRICA 

ARE  THE  GREAT  NATIONS  who  have  taken  the 
/-\  aborigines  of  Africa  and  their  lauds  in  trust  prepared  to 
-^-  -*-  assist,  1  hem  toward  a  higher  and  more  humane  destiny? 
This  question  is  asked  by  the  Nairobi  Leader  of  British  East 
Africa,  which  answers  it  by  saying  that  whatever  be  the  attitude 
Of  other  nations,  (J real  Britain  and  her  Dominions  must  regard 
"as  a  sacred  duty  the  great  responsibility  which  circumstances 
and  the  pioneering  and  exploring  spirit  of  her  sons  and  daughters 
lias  thrust  upon  her."  Besides  the  ideals  that  enter  into  the 
problem,  we  are  told,  it  must  also  be  decided  which  methods 
are  preferable  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  ideals.  It  is  not 
to  be  exp'ected  that,  the  native 
iu  ten,  twenty,  or  fifty  years 
"will  be  let  step  alongside  his 
white  fellow-subject,  and  main- 
tain that  he  is  his  equal  in 
ideals,  in  the  conceptions  of 
what  is  best  for  mankind  as 
a  whole."  This  newspaper 
points  first  to  a  discrimination 
between  the  two  races  that  is 
implied  in  the  present  law, 
and  proceeds: 

"Is  the  law,  for  example, 
as  at  present  constituted  suit- 
ably adapted  to  his  particular 
needs'/  Is  that  which  is 
eminently  suitable  for  the 
white  man  under  the  law 
equally  applicable  to  the  na- 
tive? Frankly,  we  do  not 
think  so.  .  .  .  We  do  not  wish, 
for  instance,  to  see  the  native 
flogged.  But  can  he,  in  his 
semisavage  state  be  brought 
up  properly  without  some  form 
of  physical  chastisement?  The 
native  is  still  a  child  mentally. 
The  white  man's  law  is  often 
tedious  and  non-understanda- 
ble to  him.  The  probabilities  are  that  lie  would  prefer  a  just, 
but  firm  and  quick  correction  as  against  a  tedious  incarceration 
in  prison.  At  any  rate,  with  his  mind  no!  yei  properly  opened, 
with  his  eyes  yet  blinded,  the  corrective  principles  of  corporal 
punishment  probably  find  a  more;  receptive  response  from  him. 
There  is  a  Commission  sitting  on  the  subject  now." 

Another  phase  of  the  black  and  white  problem  in  East  Africa, 
according  to  this  informant,  is  the  anti-white  movement  in 
South  Africa,  which  is  designed  to  "throw  off  the  yoke  of  the 
white  man."  It  may  not  amount  to  much  at  the  present,  we 
are  told,  but  its  machinery  indicates  great  possibilities,  and  the 
doctrine  "Africa  for  the  Africans"  may  one  day  have  to  be 
"faced  squarely."     Meanwhile — 

"Let  us  favorably  consider,  say,  his  demand  in  regard  to  (lie 
buying  and  selling  of  land  and  the  granting  of  title  deeds  to  him. 
He  has  asked  for  such.  The  probability  is  that  he  woidd  make  a 
better  citizen,  both  now  and  in  the  future,  if  he  were  allowed  to 
acquire  land  freely  and  without  irritating  restrictions,  outside 
his  reserves  for  development  purposes.  It  would  make  him 
feel  more  of  a  man  and  less  of  a  serf,  probably  encourage  him 
in  the  arts  and  crafts  of  agriculture.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
grumbles  against  the  registration  system.  That,  we  consider,  i- 
necessary  to  maintain  for  many  years  to  come.  With  his  present 
irresponsible  nature,  his  loose  ideas  of  what  constitutes  a  pledge 
and  a  contract  toward  his  employer,  and  his  vagrant  proclivities, 
he  must,  be  held  in  check.  No  doubt  it  galls  him  to  some  extent. 
But,  the  ordinary  laws  of  civilization  gall  many  of  us.  Yet  for 
the  sake  of  all  concerned  we  must  all  put  up  with  such  irrita- 
tions. And  so  must  the  native.  lie  is  at  liberty  lo  petition 
and  to  ask.  But  the  ultimate  decision  in  these  directions  must 
be  left    to  his   mentors -the  Government." 
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A  GERMAN  JAB  AT   WASHINGTON. 

"As  Undo  Harding  says,  don't  forget  the  ratio  figures,  5-5-3,  but  con 
sider  .ilso  what  a  tidy  little  handful  of  fighting  material  we  still  have.' 

Klnilderadatsch.  (Berlin  I . 


\\  ASHINGTON  AFTER-THOUGHTS 
FROM  JAPAN 

ENGLAND  CAIN'S  MOST  from  the  Washington  Con- 
ference, say  some  Japanese  editors,  who  also  aver  that 
Japan  lost  most  while  France  and  China  came  off  better 
than  most  people  know.  The  Tokyo  Hochi  believes  that  Britain 
and  the  United  Slates  together  won  a  great  victory  at  Wash- 
ington,  while  Japan    has   ••.sustained    such   a   loss   as  she   would 

have  suffered  had  she  been  deputed  in  her  desperate  war  with 
Russia."  This  newspaper  cites  the  text  of  the  Far  Eastern 
Treaty,  published  by  the  Japan  Foreign  Office,  which,  ii  finds, 

•"deals  with  the  entire  portion 
of  China,  but  has  no  reserva- 
tion with  respeel  to  .Man- 
churia and  Mongolia."  This 
signifies,  in  The  I  lot-In'.-  view, 
that  "these  regions  are  to  be 
handled  the  same  as  China 
proper,  and  we  must  be  ready 
to  face  the  questions  of  the 
South  Manchurian  Railway, 
and  the  lease  of  Dairen  and 
Port  Arthur  next  time."  Thus 
we  are  told — 

"The  n  Bull  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  has  disappeared 
wholly.  Xo  doubt  thefailur.  - 
of  our  authorities  at  the  Wash- 
ington Conference  have  cut 
dee])  into  the  vitals  of  the 
Empire.  The  Chinese  call  those 
guilty  of  such  ignoble  conduct 
traitors.  Immediately  before 
the  opening  of  the  Conference, 
the  question  of  our  surplus 
population  was  recognized  by 
the  world  and,  together  with 
the  question  of  land  forces  of 
France,  it  was  thought  to  form 
one  of  the  Gordian  knots  for  the 
Powers.  Later,  Mr.  Briand's 
argument  caused  the  Powers 
to  desist  from  discussing  the  army  question  in  France.  But. 
owing  to  the  inability  of  our  delegates.  Japan  has  suffered  irre- 
trievable Losses." 

The  Tokyo  Chugai  Shogyo  considers  that  the  Conference  has 
achieved  "fairly  satisfactory  results,"  and  notes  that  altho 
it  was  in  session  for  about  three  months,  it  sat  for  only  about 
fifty-odd  days.  This  daily  feared  in  the  beginning  that  the 
Conference  might  suffer  from  "confusion  and  complication." 
but  it  adds: 

"Fortunately,  smoothness  and  peace  characterized  all  its 
proceedings,  crowning  it  with  a  tolerable  success.  Needless 
to  say,  this  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  proposals  made 
by  the  United  States  Government  were  none  other  than  the 
embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  fairness  and  justice,  and  also  to  the 
constant  care  and  efforts  of  the  American  authorities,  but  we 
can  not  refrain  from  believing  that  the  extraordinary  enthusiasm 
and  genuine  sincerity  of  purpose  expresl  by  the  delegates  of 
the  participating  Powers  account  for  the  great  results  gained 
by  the  Conference.  When  we  remember  this  fact,  we  are 
unable  to  suppress  our  feeling  of  dee])  gratitude  for  the 
Conference  in  having  consolidated  the  basis  of  permanent 
peace  and  accelerated  the  advent  of  undivided  prosperity  to 
mankind.'* 

The  country  which,  has  been  the  largest  gainer  at  the  Con- 
ference is  ("real  Britain,  according  to  the  Tokyo  Yomiwri,  which 
tells  us  Britain  was  desirous  of  cultivating  friendship  with  the 
United  States,  and  therefore  hoped  for  the  abrogation  of  the 
Anglo-Japanese  Alliance.  This  newspaper  adds  that  the 
English  have  succeeded  in  achieving  their  aim.  and  through  the 
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JAPANESE   CONSENT. 

Admiral  Kato:  "It   is  quite  agreeable   to   shorten  our  sword,   as 
long  as  we  can  make  il  sharper." 

—Asahi  (Tokyo 


Quadruple  Entente  lias  avoided  hurting  Japan's  feelings, 
read   then: 


We 


"  With  regard  to  the retrenchmenl  of  her  naval  armaments,  too. 
Britain  lias  attained  a  success  in  keeping  the  naval  strength 
of  the  United  States  on  the  level  with  hers.  Moreover,  she  has 
secured  the  good-will  of  China  by  the  return  of  Wei-Hai-Wei, 
which  is  now  of  no  use  to  her,  to  China. 

"The  United  States  comes  second  to  Britain  in  point  of 
success.  Altho  her  finance  is  not  so  strained  as  that  of  other 
Powers,  she  is  also  experiencing  annoyance  and  trouble.  But 
now  she  can  sleep  in  peace  with  a  naval  power  superior  by  40 
per  cent,  to  that  of  Japan,  her  potential  enemy.  On  the  other 
hand,  she  has  gained  the  good-will  and  gratitude  of  China  as 
much  as  Britain  through  her  mediation  in  the  settlement  of 
the  Shantung  question  and  also  her  proposal  for  the  formula- 
tion of  various. agreements  and  resolutions  for  China. 

'"France  ranks  third  as  the  successful  country  at  the  Con- 
ference.  The  people  are  inclined  to  view  her  as  the  least  suc- 
cessful of  all  the  participants,  but  the  fact  proves  quite  the  con- 
trary. Although  il  ^o«s  without  saying  that  she  has  not 
earned  anything  of  positive  and  concrete  benefit,  that  sin;  lias 
been  empowered  to  have  a  voice  in  the  Pacific  questions  side  by 
side  with  Japan,  Britain  and  the  United  States  is  a  momen- 
tous event,  \  [tally  affecting  her  international  position,  and  it  can 
never  be  compared  with  such  minor  profits  as  are  easih  set  off 
by  the  percentage  of  warship  tonnage,  etc. 

"China  is  next  to  France  in  her  attainments.  She  has  made 
Japan  yield  in  the  Shantung  question,  aided  by  the  influence  of 
Britain  and  the  United  Slates.  Furthermore,  she  has  com- 
pelled the  Powers  to  conclude  treaties  and  agreements  favorable 
toher  interests.    She  has  lost  nothing  and  gained  a  great  deal." 

But  the  worst  off  among  the  nation-;  are  the  Japanese,  ac- 
cording to  The  Yomiuri,  which  admits  that  Japan  has  obtained 
some  benefit  from  the  (  inference,  for  lo  have  "a  breathing  space 
in  naval  com  pel  it  ion  through  the  enforcement  of  an  international 
holiday  is  a  considerable  boon  lo  her."  Outside  of  this  Japan 
gains  nothing,  and  we  are  told: 

"Tn  addition,  the  long  protracted  Californian  questions  are 
still  left  unsolved,  the  pressure  of  foreign  capital  on  Japan 
i,  on  the  increase,  and  the  clandestine  movements  of  foreign 
missionaries  in  Chosen  are  gi-owing  brisker.  These  things 
may  prove  to  be  sources  of  enmity  and    hate  of   the  American 


people  againsl  Japan  in  a  few  years.  Under  such  circumstances, 
it  is  quite  reasonable  I  hat  we  should  be  reserved  in  our  gratifica- 
tion concerning  the  work  of  the  Conference.  We  wish  to  warn 
OUT  people  that  they  should  exercise  (heir  best  care  and  attention 
in  gauging  the  results  of  the  international  gathering  which  has 
just  come  lo  its  close." 

In  the  view  of  (lie  Tokio  Nirhl  Nichi  the  abrogation  of  l  he 
Anglo- Japanese  Alliance  has  permit  led  ({real  Britain  "lo  adopt 
an  extreme  pro-German  policy,  and  also  her  altitude  toward 
Japan  has  undergone  a  radical  change."      We  read  then: 

"The  opinions  expresl  by  the  British  press  of  late  testifies 
to  this  fact.  For  instance,  the  Manchester  Guardian  is  jubi- 
lant over  the  cooling  of  the  sympathetic  feeling  of  Britain 
lor  Japan  as  the  result  of  the  Washington  Conference  To  rely 
on  a  country  in  case  of  need  and  put  a  slight  on  il  when  its  help 
is  not  necessary  has,  il  seems,  become  the  commonplace  thing 
in  the  world's  diplomatic  circles.  We  can  not,  of  course,  foretell 
how  long  the  intimate  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  will  continue.  But  there  is  no  knowing  whether 
the  two  countries  will  not  meet  with  the  same  experience  as 
Great  Britain  and  Japan  has  had  since  the  severing  of  the  bond 
of  alliance. 

"Perhaps  history  will  repeat  itself  in  the  case  of  the  Anglo- 
American  friendship.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  preposterous 
sacrifices  and  concessions  made  by  Japan  have  furnished  the 
United  States  and  Britain  with  unexpectedly  great  successes  and 
satisfaction,  diplomatically  and  strategically.  In  other  words, 
what  has  cost  Japan  so  dearly  has  promoted  the  friendship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  and  dampened  the 
cordial  sentiments  of  the  British  people  for  Japan.  What 
lit  lie  Japan  has  gained  at  the  Conference  is  the  establishment  of 
good  understanding  between  her  and  the  United  States.  If  the 
peace  of  the  Pacific  be  preserved  and  maintained  by  the  two 
countries,  their  friendliness  and  amity  will  grow  more  and  more 
in  the  future. 

"And,  in  this  sense,  Japan  and  the  United  States  will  come 
to  be  bound  together  either  spiritually  or  materially  and 
contribute  immensely  to  the  safeguarding  of  world  peace  and 
elevation  of  the  status  of  human  civilization  and  culture.  The 
Japanese  people  who  have  been  disappointed  at  the  results  of 
the  Conference  had  belter  entertain  optimism  for  their  future 
in  the  face  of  these  line  and  rosy  prospects." 


s^  * 


A    NORWEGIAN    VIEW. 

"i  ncle  Sam  and  John   Bull  arc  amazed  to  sec  how   big  Japan  grew 
.ii  v\  ashlngton." 

Humoristen  '<  ihristianla) . 
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WHERE  CHINA'S  SALVATION  LIES 

CHINA'S  POLITICAL  EMBARRASSMENT  is  due 
principally  to  the  great  transformation  of  republican 
government,  and  a  Chinese  writer,  H.  K.  Li,  declares 
that  her  salvation  is  to  be  gained  by  industrial  development. 
Her  transportation  facilities  must  be  extended,  her  methods 
must  bo  improved  in  agriculture,  engineering  and  business. 
The  opportunity  for  American  Chinese  trade,  it  is  asserted. 
must  bo  obvious  in  the  fact  that  "there  are  to-day  about  two 
thousand  Chinese  students  in  the  United  States  grasping  as 
much  Western  culture  and 
modern  business  methods  as 
they  can."  These  students 
will  "pave  the  way  for  future 
friendly  relationships  between 
America  and  China"  accord- 
ing to  this  contributor  to  the 
('hum  Review  (New  York)  who 
tells  us  that  in  spite  of  China's 
political  state  of  upset  new  en- 
terprises abound  in  the  coun- 
try. Among  these  he  mentions 
schools,  institutions,  road 
building,  cotton  mills,  and  the 
increasing  popularity  of  the 
automobile.  At  the  same 
time  the  biggest  obstacles  to 
China's  industrial  develop- 
ment are  specified   as  follows: 


"  (1)  Lack  of  sympathetic 
cooperation  between  govern- 
ment and  people. 

"  (2)  Absence  of  organiza- 
tion  method  and  scientific 
knowledge. 

"(3)  Inequitable  taxation. 

"(4)  Deficiency  of  capital 
and  a  cumbersome  currency 
system. 

"(5)  Defective  communica- 
tion." 


■ 
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resource  in  I'vcvy  country,  the  first  of  which  is  man-power,  the 
econd,  agricultural  land,  and  the  third  mineral  products.  We 
are  told  that  Chinese  workmen  are  "sober,  industrious,  and 
economical"  and  tho  the;.-  have  much  to  Learn  from  Ameri- 
can laborers,  yel  the  Banyang  iron  workers  "compare  fa vorably 
in  efficiency  with  the  Pittsburgh  workers  in  the  same  industry." 
The  writer  then  turns  to  China's  mineral  resources: 

"Of  mineral  resources  China  has  plenty.  Of  all  mineral 
resources,  coal  and  iron  are  the  most  important.  Expert  author- 
ities have  estimated  that  coal  resources  in  China  are  larger  than 
those  of  Europe,  and  sufficient  to  cover  the  present  world  con- 
sumption for  a  thousand  years. 
Jron  is  found  almost  in  every 
province,  but  in  only  a  few 
districts  are  the  mines  worked 
on  any  extensive  scale.  The  an- 
nual production  of  pig-iron  in 
Shansi,  Mukden  and  other 
provinces  is  160,000  ton-. 
while  the  total  production  of 
Ilupeh  alone  is  more  than  160,- 
000  tons.  A  factor  that  will 
be  of  wonderful  help  in  devel- 
oping her  latent  resources  is 
her  available  water-power. 
From  Lchang  to  Chungking 
along  the  great  Vangtso  river, 
a  distance  of  100  miles,  there 
is  the  tremendous  total  fall 
of  471)  feet.  Some  engineer- 
estimate  that  from  seven  loca- 
tions along  the  same  river 
31,000,000  H.P.  can  be  devel- 
oped if  proper  means  are  ua  d. 
Again  if  scientific  means  of 
afforestation  is  applied  thou- 
sands of  barren  hills  will  he 
turned  info  productive  forests 
which  will  not  only  furnish 
the  people  with  a  large  supply 
of  timber,  but  will  also  tend 
to  regulate  the  rainfall  and 
hold  back  the  water  so  as  to 
prevent  the  washing  away  of 
the  soil  and  to  furnish  mois- 
ture for  a  longer  period." 
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Nevertheless,  we  are  as- 
sured that  the  effect,  of  modern 
education  among  the  masses  is 

to  do  away  with  these  retarding  factors,  and  this  informant 
believes  that  the  thousands  of  students  yearly  sent  to  the 
Western  world  for  education  must  have  a  great  influence  for 
good  on  the  welfare  of  China.  These  young  Chinese,  trained 
in  modern  business  and  industrial  methods,  return  home  and 
impart  their  knowledge  to  their  compatriots.  Meanwhile  de- 
fective railway  communication  as  an  impediment  to  industrial 
progress  is  shown  to  us  as  follows: 

"China,  with  a  population  of  400,000,000,  occupying  an  ana 
of  4,250,000  square  miles,  has  only  6,836  miles  of  railway,  while 
the  United  States  has  265,000  miles.  There  are  only  638  loco- 
motives, 1332  passenger  cars,  and  10,594  freight  cars  with  a 
carrying  capacity  of  240,000  Ions.  A  number  of  single  railway 
systems  in  the  United  States  each  h.  s  far  greater  equipment. 
But  this  defective  communication  will  he  greatly  improved 
when  the  railways  now  under  construction  are  completed;  not 
only  by  reason  of  the  railways  themselves,  hut  by  the  improve- 
ment of  tho  roads  which  will  be  created  as  feeders  of  each  rail- 
way center.  For  famine  relief,  the  Red  Cross  buill  500  miles  of 
highway  in  Shantung,  and  missionaries  built  500  miles  in  llonan. 
shansi  has  already  built  700  miles  of  broad  track  way.  Good 
road  plans  are  now  projected  in  Shanghai.  In  the  meantime 
China's  excellent  river  system  and  canals  are  a  good  compensation 
for  the  absence  of  other  means  of  communication." 

In  the  matter  of  industrial  resources  this  contributor  to  the 
China  Review  reminds  us  that  there  are  three  great  divisions  of 


CHINA    AS    JAPANS    MARIONETTE. 

The  China  Illustrated  Review  (Shanghai) 


A  somber  note  is  struck  with 
the  writer's  remark  that  prac- 
tically the  whole  population 
of  China,  excepting  the  farming  class,  is  in  "constant  dai 
of  unemployment";  and  the  country's  agricultural  resources 
maybe  gaged  by  tin1  fact  that  "for  thousands  of  years  the 
land  alone  has  been  made  to  support  an  ever-growing  popula- 
tion."    We  read  then: 

"China  is  750,000  square  miles  larger  than  the  United  States 
with  Alaska;  but  so  far  only  650,000  square  miles  or  15  per  cent. 
of  her  land  are  under  cultivation.  Over  85  per  cent,  of  the 
most  virgin  soil  to  be  found  in  China  awaits  development. 
When  this  available  land  is  cultivated,  the  needs  of  China  will 
be  more  than  satisfied,  and  a  great  deal  will  lie  left  over  for 
world-wide  use  and  consumption.  China  is  thus  destined  to 
play  an  important  part  in  the  world's  trade.  If  the  cotton 
growers  can  be  induced  to  take  advantage  of  modern  knowl- 
edge as  to  fertilization  and  nurture;  if  the  silk  cultivators  will 
scientifically  control  the  breeding,  feeding  and  curing;  if  ceramic 
engineers  are  employed  to  improve  porcelain:  the  trade  of  China 
in  cotton,  silk,  tea  and  porcelain  can  play  an  enormous  part  in 
the  world's  traffic  in  these  articles.  During  the  last  three  years 
sixty  new  cotton  mills  were  established  in  China.   .   .  . 

"China  is  a  very  large  market  for  manufactured  goods.  Her 
imports  for  1017  were  Ml 2,000,000;  for  1918,  sll6,000,000;  for 
1919,  .$485,000,000  (based  0n  present  rate  of  exchange).  During 
July,  1921,  Tnited  States  sent  to  China  goods  amounting  to 
$5,700,000  and  bought  from  China  materials  amounting  to  $10,- 
000.000.  American  exports  to  China  now  total  $8,900,000, an 
increase  of  S3.200.ooo  over  that  of  July.  Imports  from  China 
increased  $1,900,000.  making  a  total  of  $12,000,000." 
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SCIENCE  -AND  -  INVENTION 


MINING  THE  AIR 


THE  GASEOUS  ORE  of  many  useful  substances  sur- 
rounds the  earth  in  practically  illimitable  quantity. 
lis  (-(intents  are  not  chemically  combined,  as  are  those 
of  so  many  solid  ores,  and  they  may  be  separated  by  physical 
processes.  Since  the  discovery  of  a  method  for  liquefying  air 
by  extreme  cold,  it  has  been  found  possible  also  to  separate  its 
constituents  in  this  way,  since  they  are  only  mixed  mechanically 
and  have  different  vaporizing  points.  They  may  be  therefore 
distilled  off  one  by  one  as  alcohol  is  separated  from  water,  John 
Walker  Harrington,  who  writes  on  this  subject  in  Drug  and 
Chemical  Markets  'New  York)  ascribes  the  phrase  used  in  oiu- 
title  to  Sir  William  Crookes,  the  English  chemist.  It  has  been 
realized,  he  says,  to  the  extent  that  the  making  and  marketing 
of  atmospheric  products  is  now  on  a  recognized  business  basis. 
He  goes  on : 

"A  survey  of  the  American  branch  of  the  industry,  made  in 
facts  and  figures,  without  touch  of  fancy  nor  tinge  of  romance, 
reveals  the  results  of  a  remarkable  development.  The  raw 
material  is  costless  and  boundless.  Every  inhabitant  of  this 
earth  stands  up  under  the  pressure  of  about  fourteen  tons  of  it, 
as  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  under  ordinary  conditions  of 
the  barometer  is  14.73  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  Considering 
tlie  air  as  a  mechanical  mixture  of  certain  gases,  the  making  of 
products  from  it  becomes  merely  a  process  of  elimination.  The 
air  which  we  take  into  our  lungs  consists  of  78  per  cent,  of  nitro- 
gen, and  L'l  per  cent,  of  oxygen  by  volume,  and  1  per  cent,  of 
various  other  gases  aud  vapors.  This  1  per  cent,  consists 
mainly  of  argon,  with  small  fractions  of  neon,  krypton,  xenon, 
four  h  u  nd  nd  I  lis  of  I  per  cent,  of  carl  ton  dioxide,  traces  of  hydro- 
gen and  helium,  and  a  little  water  vapor.  Such  is  the  composi- 
tion of  the  thirteen  trillions  of  tons  of  raw  material  available, 
equal  in  weighl  to  aboul  one-one  million,  two  hundred  thou- 
sandth pari  of  the  globe. 

""The  element  which  has  been  withdrawn  or  eliminated  with 
I  lie  best  commercial  success  thus  far  is  oxygen.  The  annual 
output  of  oxygen  in  this  country  is  now  one  billion  cubic  feel. 
The  price  varies  from  $1.30  to  SI.  10  a  hundred  cubic  feet.  Thus 
the  value  of  this  air  product  per  annum  is  from  $13,000,000  to 
$I4.(KK).(KK).  The  hulk  of  it  is  used  in  the  mechanical  arts  and 
therefore  the  price  is  becoming  more  or  less  stabilized.  Hardly 
a  day  passes  that  the  public  does  not  see  workmen  in  the  streets 
cutting  street-car  rails  or  iron  bars  by  the  oxy-acet ylene  process. 
Oxygen  is  also  used  extensivelj  in  lead-burning  operations,  and 
somewhat  in  the  removal  of  carbon  from  the  cylinders  of  auto- 
mobile engines.  Furnace  workers,  instead  of  freeing  a  mass 
of  cast-metal  of  gales  and  risers  by  the  laborious  pounding  of 
sledges  in  the  hands  of  husky  workmen,  give  a  few  deft  touches 
of  the  oxy-acetylene  flame,  and  the  work  is  done. 

"Whenever  a  prominent  man  is  near  death,  and  his  scant 
breath  is  reinforced  by  the  use  of  oxygen,  the  lay  press  dwells 
so  upon  the  fact  that  the  general  public  gains  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  the  employment  of  this  elemental  gas  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses, it  is  estimated  that  the  scientific  consumers  of  oxygen 
such  as  workers  in  laboratories  and  mines  and  hospitals  and 
the  physicians  who  need  it  in  their  practise,  use  only  one  per 
cent,  of  the  present  output. 

""Oxygen  is  marketed  in  steel  cylinders.  The  two  mosl  prac- 
tical sizes  contain  110  and  120  cubic  feel  of  the  gas  respectively. 
The  usual  practise  is  to  charge  these  stout  steel  containers  at 
a  pressure  of  two  thousand  pounds  to  the  square  inch  at  seventy 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  containers  remain  the  property  of 
the  producers  always,  and  as  they  are  rather  expensive  the  con- 
siimer  gels  good  service  at  a.  far  more  moderate  cost  than  he 
would  have  were  he  buying  his  own. 

"After  the  oxygen  has  been  removed  from  the  air,  the  com- 
panies see  what  they  can  do  in  the  marketing  of  the  residue.  It 
is  the  practise,  with  some  variations,  first  to  condense  the  air 
until  it  is  liquefied  and  then  to  distil  off  the  gases  as  they  are 
required. 


"Among  the  residual  gases,  for  instance,  is  (hat  rare  element, 
mon,  Avhich  within  the  last  few  weeks  has  come  into  extensive 
use  for  the  testing  of  the  ignition  in  automobiles.  A  small 
glass  tube  of  neon  is  applied  to  the  spark  plug  and. the  state  of 
the  current  is  recorded  by  the  depth  of  the  rose  colored  light 
which  appears  at  once  in  the  tiny  cylinder,  provided  that  there 
is  anything  to  test.  It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  neon 
was  a  laboratory  curiosity.  Now  this  once  rare  gas  is  sold  on 
the  market  at  about  $1  a  litre,  prices  subject  to  change  without 
notice.  A  litre  of  the  vapor,  that  is,  a  little  more  than  a  quart 
of  it,  will  till  a  hundred  or  so  of  the  small  pocket  tubes.  The 
making  of  the  tiny  containers  themselves,  so  as  to  have  them 
hermetically  sealed  against  the  entrance  of  the  air,  is  the  main 
item  in  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

"Altho  helium  is  also  present  in  the  residue,  the  quantities 
are  so  infinitesimal  that  it  is  not  practical  to  take  this  gas  from 
the  atmosphere. 

"Next  to  oxygen,  argon  is  considered  the  most  valuable  of 
gases  taken  from  the  air,  because  of  its  use  in  the  filling  of  the 
bulbs  of  incandescent  electric  lamps.  A  cubic  foot  of  90  per 
cent,  pure  argon  costing  approximately  eighty  cents,  will  fill 
from  two  to  three  hundred  of  the  ordinary  electric  light  bulbs. 

"Nitrogen  can  also  be  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  the  air, 
merely  by  stopping  off  at  a  certain  point,  and  as  such  it  is  largely 
used  in  the  practically  pure  state  for  the  filling  of  the  so-called 
nitrogen  lamps.  It  is  quoted  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  same 
price  as  oxygen,  that  is  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  a,  hundred  feel. 
Nitrogen  in  tanks  is  also  employed  for  the  pulling  on  I  of  oil 
fires,  a  us.'  which  is  now  increasing." 


ONE-CROP  COUNTIES  ARE  POOR 

THE  RICHEST  SECTIONS  of  the. country  are  uol  those 
that  depend  on  a-  single  crop,  such  as  wheat  or  cotton. 
Specialized  crops,  such  as  fruit,  tobacco,  or  even  pota- 
toes, and  the  dairy  and  poultry  industries,  figure  very  largely 
in  the  counties  where  agricultural  Avealth  is  highest.  Census 
figures,  on  which  these  statements  are  based,  bear  out  1  he  wisdom 
of  campaigns  to  bring  out  diversified  agriculture,  according  to 
Andrew  L.  Bostwick,  statistician  of  the  Liberty  Central  Trust, 
Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  in  an  analysis  printed  in  The  Globe-Democrat, 
(St.  Louis).     Says  Mr.  Bostwick: 

"Of  the  leading  ten  counties  seven  are  in  the  Pacific  Slates 
(( 'alifornia  and  Washington),  one  is  in  the  Middle  West  and  two 
are  in  the  East.  Los  Angeles  County,  Cal.,  with  a  total  of 
marly  $72,000,000,  comes  first,  and  Fresno  County,  in  the 
same  Slate,  is  second.  Fruit,  of  course,  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  enormous  agricultural  values  in  these  regions. 

"Third  on  the  list  comes  Aroostook  County,  Me.  In  value 
of  crops  alone  this  county  ranks  second  in  the  United  States, 
and  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  value  represents  potatoes. 
Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  the  other  Eastern  county  in  the  first 
ten,  comes  fifth;  tobacco,  in  addition  to  hay  and  grain  crops,  is 
responsible  for  t  he  high  rank.  Dane  County,  Wis.,  is  the  highest 
Middle  West  county  on  the  list,  behig  tenth.  Dairying  is  very 
important ;  in  value  of  crops  alone  this  county  ranks  not  tenth, 
but  twenty-lift  h. 

"The  richest,  Illinois  county  is  McLean,  the  eleventh.  The 
richest  one-crop  count  \,  and  also  the  richest  county  in  the 
cotton  belt  proper,  is  Bolivar,  Miss.,  in  the  famous  'delta' 
section. 

"It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  fifty  leaders  scarcely  more 
than  a,  dozen  belong  to  the  cotton  belt,.  If  crops  alone  were 
considered,  without,  live-stock  products,  the  result  would  prob- 
ably be  more  favorable  to  the  South. 

"In  a  number  of  instances  the  dairy  industry  has  raised 
individual  counties  to  high  standing  in  value  of  farm  products. 
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St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y.,  ranks  1081  li  in  value  of  crops  alone, 
but  in  the  crop  and  live-stock  products  list  it  stands  fourteenth. 
The  poultry  and  egg  industry  of  Sonoma  County,  near  San 
Francisco,  is  the  cause  of  that  county's  rank  of  eighth  in  the 
final  list;  in  value  of  crops  alone  it  stands  forty-second. 

"On  the  whole,  the  statistics  as  given  present  a  rather  strong 
argument  for  a  diversified  agriculture,  with  attention  to  dairy- 
ing and  to  such  specialized  crops  as  the  land  and  climate  may 
permit." 


W 


ARCTIC  TRACTOR  SLEDGES 

HAT  THE  CATERPILLAR  TRACTOR  has  done 
in  the  Arctic  toward  the  improvement  of  transporta- 
tion  is  told    in   an   ar- 


of  the  surface,  enables  the  Caterpillar  tractor  to  operate  under 
these  conditions." 

The  tractor  train  is  now  operating  in  this  region,  we  are  told, 
on  a  sixty-mile  haul,  and  is  delivering  approximately  fifty  tons 
<>r  perishable  foodstuff,  engineering  supplies  and  construction 
material  over  the  snow  and  ice.  These  tractors  are  similar  to 
those  supplied  during  the  war  to  the  .Allied  Governments,  Inn  a 
frost-pan  has  been  added  which  covers  the  radiator,  prot© 
the  motor,  and  enables  it  to  operate  at  fifty  degrees  below  zero. 
To  quote  furl  her: 

"The  mining  industry  in  Alaska,  seeing  these  tractors  upd- 
ating for  the  railroad  construction  crew,  quickly  realized  the 


ticle contributed  to  Export  Ameri- 
can Industries  'New  Fork).  Motor- 
driven  vehicles,  we  are  informed, 
are  supplanling  dog-sledges  with 
remarkable  results  in  speed,  effi- 
ciency and  load-carrying  facilities. 
That  there  are  great  possibilities 
in  Alaska  is  undisputed,  says  the 
writer.  Financiers,  promoters 
and  business  executives  have  for 
years  scrutinized  every  possible 
source  of  information  covering 
its  commercial  and  economic  de- 
velopments. The  great  est  obstacle 
to  progress  has  been  the  natural 
barriers,  a  result  of  climatic  con- 
ditions. To  overcome  these,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  introduce 
equipment  and  machinery  of  the 
necessary  staying  qualities  to  en- 
able it  to  si  and  up  under  continuous 
hard  usage.     To  quote  directly : 


Cou  tcBj  "i      American  Inauati  it- 


"It  is  now  generally  admitted 
that  no  section  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere   has   evidenced  such 

marked  progress  in  the  introduction  of  modern  machinery  and 
appliances  as  has  Alaska.  The  pioneers  who  have  endeavored  to 
gain  a  commercial  foothold  in  this  region  have  been  forced  todo 
their  own  experimenting;  very  little  assistance  has  beengh  en  them. 

"Freight  rates  in  the  inferior  of  Alaska  have  been  approxi- 
mately $350  a  ton,  but  it  is  estimated  that  they  will  soon  be 
reduced  to  the  nominal  figures  of  $25  per  ton,  as  a  result  of  the 
completion  of  the  new  government  railroad.  The  new  rate 
will  be  effective,  if  is  believed,  just  as  soon  as  the  road  is  com- 
pleted, and  the  road  will  then  extend  from  the  tide-water  to 
the  interior.  Increased  activities  will  result  and  mining  machin- 
ery can  soon  be  shipped  to  Fairbanks,  Nenaha,  Fort  Gibbon, 
Ruby  anil  other  interior  points.  At,  present  most  of  the  freight 
to  these  places  is  sent:  by  dog-tea  ins  or  'mush'  over  trails  from 
the  seaport  towns  of  Valdez  and  Cordova. 

"ft  is  interesting  to  note  what  means  has  made  it  possible 
to  construct  the  .'iron  trail'  across  the  frozen,  region  heretofore 
only  accessible  to  dog-teams.     The  answer  is  the  ingenuity  and 

resourcefulness  of  t  ho  Yankee  engineer.  If  was  agreed  that 
the  construction  of  the  road  was  feasible,  but  the  question  of 
supplying  material  during  the  construction  was  the  great  stum- 
bling block  which  confronted  all  consulting  engineers.  The 
loads  were  too  heavy  for  the  dog-teams,  and  besides  the  delivery 
was  too  uncertain  by  this  means.  Hundreds  of  men  in  construc- 
tion camps  isolated  in  the  interior  could  not  humanly  be  expected 
to  be  dependent  upon  the  ability  of  dog-teams  to  bring  them  sub- 
sistence in  the  face  of  a  falling  temperature  and  bunding  blizzard. 
Motor  trucks,  of  course,  wereoul  i  f  the  question,  and  theundertak- 
ing  seemed  hopeless  until  the  introduction  of  Caterpillar  tractors. 
"These  rugged,  sturdy,  power  units  are  in  reality  a  cross- 
country locomotive,  in  as  much  as  they  lay  their  own  track  and 
pick  if  up  after  them.  Snow,  ice,  mud,  sand,  swamp  or  marsh 
are  all  alike  to  the  operator  of  this  tractor.  The  broad,  tlat. 
endless  tread  with  the  flexible  articulating  roller  frame  -which 
permits   the   tractor   to   conform    evenly    to   any   obstacle    in    its 


New  York. 

"WHAT    WILL  THE   POOR   DOGS  DO    NOW? 
Caterpillar  tractor  in  Vlaska  hauling  i">  tons  of  freight  on  sleds. 


adaptability  of  this  equipment  for  their  own  purposes,  and  V 
not  long  in  seizing  upon  flip  advantages  and  incorporated  them 
in  their  own  works. 

"Two  five-ton  tractors  have  been  delivered  to  the  Premier 
Gold  Miring  Company,  Hyder,  Alaska,  for  us.-  in  hauling  ore 
between  the  mill  and  the  tide-water.  The  Hyder  Alaska 
Winer  said:  'With  the  arrival  of  the  tractor  lor  the  Premier 
Gold  Mining  Company,  it  is  anticipated  thai  all  transportation 
problems  will  be  greatly  simplified,  and  that  but  little  difficulty 
will  be  experienced  this  winter  in.  bringing  to  the  wharf  the  full 
amount  of  ore  it  is  intended  to  ship,  said  to  be  at  host  3,000  tons. 
Two  five-ton  tractors  of  the  most  modern  design  are  now  here 
and  will  be  used  between  the  wharf  and  Nine  Mile.  They  an 
expected  Id  make  a,  round  trip  each  day  and  bring  a  minimum 
load  of  20  tons.' 

"A  recent  letter  which  has  come  to  the  writer's  attention 
from  the  operator  of  one  of  these  tractors  is  extremely  interesting 
and  is  quoted  : 

'"  1  am  still  on  the  job  and  going  strong,  but  it  is  some  battle. 
I  am  going  to  claim  the  world's  record  for  operating  tractors  in 
the  cold.  A  great  mam  men  up  here  have  asked  me  how  the 
Caterpillar  will  work  in  the  cold  weather.  You  can  tell  'em  for 
mi-  that  it  don't  get  too  cold  for  any  Caterpillar.  I  know.  On 
the  loth,  I  traveled  ten  miles,  and  it  was  somewhere  between 
t.">  and  50  below  zero.      There  were  a   lot  of  different  reportson 

the  weather,   -lust  a  little  north  of  here  they  claimed  60  below. 

I   keep  the  tractor   hot,    altho    the   gasoline   would   occasionally 
freeze  up. 

"  I  am  now  on  my  way  north  with  a  light  load  ami  am  break- 
ing ou1  the  trail  after  a  heavy  snowfall  of  about  thirty  inches. 
I  have  been  battling  a  10  below  gale  to-day,  one  of  the  worst 
blizzards  of  the  season. 

"'1  have  hauled  a  great  ileal  of  horse  feed  to  Milt-  319.  Dog- 
(eams  have  been  hauling  it  from  there  further  north,  and  in  the 
language  of  the  dog  'mushers'    -"if  ii   were  not  for    the  Cater- 


pat  h  and  deliver  adequate  traction  regardless  of  the  unevenness       pillars  the  men.  dog  and  horses  would  starve  to  death.' 


n 
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A  TRAIN  CONSISTING  OP  WHAT  IS  PRACTICALLY  A  SINGLE  CAR  WITH  JOINTS, 


A  JOINTED  PASSENGER-TRAIN 

AT  RAIN  CONSISTING  of  what  is  practically  a  single  car 
with  joints  or  articulations  is  the  latest  thing  on  English 
railroads.  Such  a  train,  we  are  told  by  a  contributor  to 
The  Railway  Review  (Chicago),  has  been  running  on  the  Great 
Northern  road  for  years.  The  number  of  trucks  necessary  to 
proper  support  of  the  train  is  greatly  reduced,  and  the  whole 
arrangement  makes  for  economy,  it  is  claimed.  The  writer  notes 
that  the  post-war  cost  of  railway  operation  in  England  has  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  every  possible  economy  based  on 
practical  experience  is  receiving  the  most  thoughtful  considera- 
tion. Any  considerable  reduction  in  the  dead  weight  of  passenger- 
cars  is  regarded  as  of  the  utmost  importance  Progress  in  this 
direction,  however,  can  not  be  effected  without  due  regard  for 
safety,  which  implies  strength  and  riding  qualities.     We  read: 

"To  meet  the  demand  for  a  reduction  in  the  dead  weight  in 
passenger  equipment  without  sacrificing  strength  or  improved 
riding  qualities,  the  Leeds  Forge  Company,  of  Leeds,  England, 
has  undertaken  the  construction  of  articulated'passenger-car  trains 
under  1  heir  own  patents.  In  this  construction,  two  or  more  cars 
are  permanently  connected  together,  as  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing illustration.  Each  group  forms  a  unit,  the  trucks  of  which 
are  so  disposed  that  their  centers  are  all  equidistant.  Trucks  are 
placed  under  the  outer  ends  of  each  unit,  leaving  a  space  of  about 
eighl  feet  from  the  truck  center  to  the  end  sill.  The  other  trucks 
are  placed  under  adjacent  ends  of  each  of  the  car-bodies  com- 
prising the  articulated  train.  Tims,  under  a  two-bodied  set ,  there 
are  three  trucks;  under  a  three-bodied  set,  four;  under  a  four- 
bodied  set,  five;  under  a  five-bodied  set,  six  trucks;  and  soon,  al- 
tho.  up' to  the*  present,  no  sets  comprising  more  than  five  car- 
bodies  ha \e  been  built. 

"Articulated  cars  in  sets  consisting  of  five  bodies  on  six  trucks 
have  been  running  for  some  years  on  t  he  Great  Norl  hern  Railway 
of  England  and  al  the  present  time  there  are  more  than  1200  sets 
of  articulated  passenger-cars  in  service  on  that  railway,  where 
their  performance  has  proved  very  successful  and  their  use  is  be- 
ing extended.  Equipment  of  this  description  is  very  well 
adapted  to  suburban  service,  particularly  where  this  service  is 
electrified. 

■Anion":  the  advantages  claimed  for  articulated  passenger 
equipmenl  in  England  is  lower  initial  cost  and  reduced  weight 
in  proportion  to  t  lie  capacity.  These  claims  are  based  on  fact  ;  the 
trucks  and  wheels  represenl  the  most  expensive  part  of  the  car, 
both  from  a.  structural  and  a  maintenance  point  of  view.  The 
reduction  in  weighl  depends  upon  the  number  of  car-bodies 
forming  the  unit.  The  reduction  for  four-wheeled  truck  equip- 
ment ranges  from  10  to  14  per  cent,  and  for  combinations  of  six- 
wheeled  truck  equipment,  the  reduction  in  dead  weight  may 
amount  to  more  than  20  percent.  Due  to  the  reduced  weight  and 
decreased  train  resistance  with  articulated  equipment,  the  cost 
of  operating  this  equipment  is  less  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  passengers  carried  than  with  the  usual  equipment.  The  re- 
duction in  expenses  resulting  from  the  operation  of  articulated 
equipment  is  most  marked  in  the  case  of  electrically  operated 
equipment,  where  the  consumption  of  electric  current  is  prac- 
tically proportionate  to  the  dead  weight  of  the  cars  comprising 
the  train.  For  this  reason,  it  is  believed  that  then-  are  excellent 
possibilities  for  the  wider  adoption  of  articulated  passenger-cars 
<ui  electrically  operated  railroad-. 

"Improved   riding  is  another  quality   attributed   to  articu- 


lated cars  in  comparison  with  the  usual  four  or  even  six-wheel 
truck  equipment.  This  is  due  to  the  elimination  of  all  overhang 
of  the  car-body  beyond  the  truck  centers.  The  most  comfortable 
part  of  the  ordinary  car  is  that  situated  midway  between  the  trucks 
and,  as  is  avoII  known  in  this  country,  experienced  travelers  in- 
variably prefer  a  berth  near  the  center  of  the  Pullman  car  for  this 
reason. 

"Another  reason  for  this  is  that  the  greatest  lateral  move- 
ment on  ordinary  cars  is  felt  at  the  ends  of  the  car  overhanging 
the  trucks.  The  minimum  amount  of  lateral  movement  when 
entering  curves  and  passing  over  crossings  is  in  the  center  of  the 
car  and  with  articulated  equipment  there  is  no  overhang  beyond 
the  trucks  except  at  either  end  of  the  unit.  This  equipment  fol- 
lows the  true  center  line  of  the  track  in  rounding  curves  and  the 
construction  of  the  connection  between  adjoining  bodies  of  each 
unit,  as  illustrated,  is  such  that  any  tendency  toward  lateral  or 
rolling  movements  between  these  car-bodies  is  effectively  pre- 
vented, altho  each  body  is  perfectly  free  to  adapt  itself  to  any 
curvature.  This  connection  'also  eliminates  the  spring  buffers 
used  between  all  European  cars  and  thus  further  reduces  the 
train  resistance  in  passing  around  curves  on  which  these  spring 
buffers  must  ordinarily  be  comprest. 

"Altho  articulated  passenger-cars  are  not  a  new  development, 
as  already  noted,  the  first  dining-car  set  has  but  recently  been 
placed  in  service  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway  between  London 
and  Leeds. 

"This  articulated  train  consists  of  five  cars  and  is  carried  on 
six  four-wheel  trucks  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 
Compared  with  a  four-car  train  of  the  usual  type,  the  artic- 
ulated train  shows  a  considerable  saving  in  dead  weight  per 
passenger  carried  and  a  reduction  in  weight  per  running  foot. 

"The  articulated  dining-car  train  on  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way is  vestibuled  throughout  and  the,  connections  between  the 
cars  differ  from  the  usual  type  iu  England  on  account  of  tin 
shorter  distance  between  each  car.  This  makes  it.  possible  to  have 
a  permanent  connection  which  is  weatherproof  and  draughl  proof. 
Also,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  usual  coupling  arrangement, 
there,  is  no  noise  and  clatter  from   this  source. 

"The  seating  arrangement  permits  of  serving  meals,  to  as  many 
as  78  passengers  at  one  time.  The  kitchen  car,  which  is  located 
in  the  center  of  the  train,  is  A7  feet,  0  inches  in  length,  and  is  fully 
equipped  for  this  service  with  electrical  cooking  apparatus. 
This  is  the  first  dining-car  abroad  and,  so  far  as  The  Railway  Re- 
view is  informed,  it  is  the  first,  in  this  country  in  which  all  of  the 
cooking  is  done  by  electricity. 

"  In  the  kitchen  the  main  cooking  range  is  fitted  acrossone  end, 
and  on  the  left  I  here  is  a  roasting-oven,  with  steaming-oven,  grill 
and  hot-water  tank  superimposed.  On  the  right  is  placed  the 
boiler  range  with  four  hot  plates  for  frying,  boiling  or  heating 
sauces,  and  two  boiling-pans  for  cooking  vegetables.  On  one  side 
of  the  kitchen,  between  the  serving  hatches,  the  hot  cupboard  is 
fitted;  this  has  sufficient  capacity  for  heating  all  of  the  plates  re- 
quired for  service,  and  the  top  forms  a  table.  A  separate  fish- 
fryer  is  provided  for  use  when  required.  A  two-gallon  urn  and 
two  six-pint  kettles  are  available  for  boiled  water  for  teas,  and  to 
supplement  the  supply  from  tho  boiler  on  the  top  of  the  oven 
range. 

"The  provision  of  adequate  supplies  of  boiling  water  and  hot 
water  for  washing  up  and  other  purposes  constitute  a  continuous 
demand  on  the  available  electrical  energy.  There  is  a  40-gallon 
tank  for  warm  water  fitted  in  the  roof  of  the  corridor  along- 
side tho  kitchen,  and  heating  elements  are  clamped  to  tho 
underside  of  this  tank.  The  boiler  on  top  of  the  oven  range 
and  the  hot-water  urn  are  supplied  from  warm  water  in 
this  tank." 


, 
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HOW  TO  KEEP  VITAMINS 

TIIK  three  allied  substances  known  as  "vitamins,"  ab- 
solutely essentia]  lo  life,  are  as  unstable  as  life  itself. 
They  are  so  easily  "killed"  that  it  is  difficult  to  preserve 
them  in  any  form.  The  British  Medical  Journal  (London)  bids  us 
beware  of  preparations  ''made  from  substances  rich  in  vitamins." 
The  vitamins  may  have  been  there  at  the  start,  but  that  by  no 
means  proves  that  the  product  still  contains  them.  Easily  pro- 
cured  fresh  foods  have  them  in  far  greater  measure  than  any 
manufactured  product.  The  problem  of  the  prevention  of  scurvy 
on  shipboard,  familiar  to  sailors  for  more  than  a  century,  is 
now  seen  to  be  merely  that  of  the  preservation  of  the  anti- 
scorbutic substance,  "Vitamin  C."  Butter  is  a  valuable  source 
of  "Vitamin  A,"  yet  cod-liver  oil  is  about  240  times  richer  in  it, 
so  that  the  "fattening  power"  of  this  old  family  standby  seems 
to  be  the  least  of  its  virtues.  The  uncooked  food  fad,  also,  is 
not  entirely  a  fad,  for  cooking  destroys  part  of  the  vitamins,  and 
excessive  cooking  may  absolutely  eliminate  them.  Says  the 
paper  named  above,  in  a  comprehensive  editorial  article: 

"An  abundant  supply  of  vitamins  exists  in  all  fresh  vegetable 
foods,  and  considerable  quantities  occur  in  milk  and  in  meat  from 
animals  fed  on  fresh  foods.  A  normal  adult  living  on  an  ordinary 
diet  is,  therefore,  certain  of  obtaining  a  plentiful  supply.  Unfor- 
tunately, these  indispensable  food  constituents  are  very  readily 
destroyed.  All  three  vitamins  are  rapidly  destroyed  by  heating 
in  the  presence  of  air  or  oxygen.  The  destruction  of  vitamins 
depends  largely  upon  the  length  of  time  for  which  they  are  heated 
in  the  presence  of  air.  Hess,  for  instance,  showed  that  little 
destruction  of  vitamin  C  occurred  when  tomatoes  were  heated  to 
100°  C.  for  fifteen  minutes,  but  that  four-fifths  of  the  vitamin 
was  destroyed  when  the  tomatoes  were  heated  to  100°  C.  for 
an  hour.  Similarly,  it  has  been  shown  that  a  greater  destruction 
of  the  vitamin  C  present  in  fresh  milk  occurs  when  it  is  heated 
to  60°  C.  for  half  an  hour  than  when  it  is  boiled  for  a  minute. 
The  reaction  of  the  fluid  containing  the  vitamin  is  also  of  impor- 
tance, for  vitamins  are  much  more  readily  destroyed  in  an 
alkaline  than  in  an  acid  fluid. 

"A  fair  proportion  of  all  three  vitamins  in  fresh  vegetables  ap- 
pears to  survive  ordinary  cooking,  but  prolonged  boiling,  such  as 
occurs  in  making  stews,  destroys  nearly  the  whole  of  vitamin  (', 
and  probably  most  of  vitamin  A  and  B.  The  vitamins  in  milk 
are  unfortunately  very  unstable;  ordinary  pasteurization  de- 
stroys practically  the  whole  of  vitamin  C,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  vitamin  A. 

"The  extraordinary  difficulty  of  retaining  vitamins  in  pre- 
served foods  is  in  large  measure  due  to  the  fact  that  vitamins 
slowly  oxidize  on  keeping.  Vitamin  A  is  the  easiest  to  preserve, 
for  it  appears  to  be  fairly  stable  when  dissolved  in  oil,  and  it  can 
be  kept  in  cod-liver  oil  for  months  and  probably  for  years;  it  also 
survives  for  many  months  in  tinned  meat.  Vitamin  B  can  be 
preserved  in  the  dry  state,  and  wholemeal  flour  and  unpolished 
rice  retain  their  content  of  this  vitamin  for  long  periods.  The 
preservation  of  vitamin  C,  the  antiscorbutic  vitamin,  is  by  far 
the  most  difficult  problem.  This  is  well  known:  efforts  have  been 
made  for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years  to  find  some  satisfactory 
way  of  obtaining  a  concentrated,  portable,  and  stable  preparation 
of  the  antiscorbutic  element  in  fresh  fruits  or  vegetables." 

The  problem  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  navy,  and 
to  explorers:  in  special  circumstances,  the  writer  notes,  i;  may  1  6 


of  first-rate  importance  to  the  army  also.  A  stable  preparation 
of  vitamin  ('  is  essential  for  the  prevention  of  scurvy  when  fresh 
vegetables  and  fruits  are  not  obtainable.  Lemon-juice  was  in- 
troduced in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  its  use  reduced  mortality 
enormously,  as  it  is  very  rich  in  vitamin  ('.  and  the  acid 
preserves  the  vitamin.  Unfortunately,  in  the  nineteenth 
century  lemon-juice  was  discarded  for  lime-juice,  which  has 
only  one-quarter  the  vitamin  eontenl  of  the  former.  We 
read  further: 

"Harden  and  Robison  found  that  dried  lemon-juice  kept  in  a 
desiccator  for  fifteen  months  at  room  temperature  only  lost  50  per 
<-eut.  of  its  activity.  Hess  ascertained  that  tinned  tomatoes  re- 
tained their  vitamin  C  content  with  little  loss  for  three  year-. 
fie  also  found  that  if  perfectly  fresh  milk  was  dried  by  a  suitable 
process,  and  stored  in  sealed  tins,  its  vitamin  C  content  was  pre- 
served for  many  months.  The  simplest  way  of  transporting  vita- 
min C  is  by  the  use  of  dried  peas;  they  contain  little  of  the  vitamin 
wdien  dry,  but  produce  large  quantities  when  allowed  to  germi- 
nate; by  the  use  of  germinating  peas  an  abundant  supply  of  vita- 
mins can  be  obtained  by  explorers  or  troops  in  sterile  countries. 
It  is  important  to  realize  that  alt  ho  dozens  of  different  methods 
of  food  preservation  are  known,  yet  the  few  examples  men- 
tioned above  are  practically  the  only  methods  by  which  vitamin 
('  can  be  preserved  for  any  length  of  time. 

"Individuals  living  under  norma!  conditions  may  suffer  from 
vitamin  lack,  owing  to  an  improper  diet  from  which  all  vitamin- 
containing  foods  have  been  eliminated.  All  that  is  needed  in  such 
cases  is  the  addition  of  such  foods  to  the  diet.  The  following 
foods  are  particularly  rich  in  vitamins:  Cod-liver  oil  contains 
about  240  times  as  much  vitamin  A  as  butter,  yeast  is  the  richesl 
source  of  vitamin  B,  and  fruit  juices  contain  a  large  amount  of 
vitamin  C.  Germinating  seeds  contain  large  amounts  of  both 
vitamin  B  and  C,  while  green  vegetables  and  tomatoes  contain 
large  quantities  of  all  three  vitamins.  An  abundant  supply  of 
all  the  vitamins  can  therefore  be  obtained  simply  by  the 
addition  to  the  diet  of  cod-liver  oil  and  the  fresh  vegetables 
mentioned. 

"Certain  workers  claim  to  have  produced  concentrated  prep- 
arations of  vitamin  B.  but  no  methods  are  known  by  which  either 
vitamin  A  or  vitamin  C  can  be  obtained  in  concentrated  form. 
Any  attempt  at  chemical  treatment  produces  a  rapid  destiuction 
of  the  vitamins. 

"In  spite  of  the  fact  that  ordinary  fresh  foods  are  the  simplest, 
cheapest,  and  richesl  sources  of  vitamins,  the  public  apparently 
demands  to  be  supplied  with  vitamins  in  the  form  of  medicinal 
products.  A  large  number  of  preparations  are  on  the  market 
which  claim  to  contain  vitamins.  Some  of  these  preparation-  are 
so  far  satisfactory  that  the  prepared  article  has  been  proved  to 
contain  vitamins,  altho  even  in  these  cases  a  few  ounces  of  green 
vegetables  would  probably  contain  more  vitamins  than  large 
quantities  of  the  preparation.  In  the  case  of  certain  manufac- 
tured products,  however,  it  is  simply  stated  that  the  preparation 
is  made  from  substances  very  rich  in  vitamins.  This  statement 
means  nothing,  for,  from  the  facts  mentioned  in  this  article, 
it  is  obvious  that  even  if  a  preparation  is  made  from  a  raw 
material  rich  in  vitamins,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  finished 
article  will  contain  any  vitamin  at  all  when  it  reaches  the 
patient. 

"We  have  endeavored  to  state  the  known  facts  as  plainly  and 
directly  as  possible,  and  invite  manufacturers  to  take  rote  of 

them.        They   max-   be    unwelcome,    but    they    are.    we   believe, 

incontrovertible*" 
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MISREPRESENTING   NEW   YORK   IN  FICTION 


WILL  FUTURE  GENERATIONS,  seeking  informa- 
tion about  American  life  and  eustoms  of  the  present 
era,  find  in  our  modern  fiction  all  that  we  who  study 
the  past  find  in  the  great  English  novelists  of  the  nineteenth 
century?  Mr.  James  L.  Ford  doubts  it.  Particularly  docs  he 
question  1  lie  verity  of  writers  who  deal  with  New  York.     While 
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JAMES   L.   FORD. 


Who  charges  our  aovelists  with  being  "bit"  writers,  who  will  iri\c 
posterity  "an  inadequate  idea  i  f  t  in-  social  structure  of  our  countrj ." 


he  puts  the  matter  as  a  qu<  stion,  he  implies  the  negative  answer 
about  writers  "whose  work  from  the  point  of  view  of  authen- 
ticity" might  challenge  comparison  with  "the  pictures  of 
ordinary  well-to-do  Americans  to  be  found  in  the  earlier  works 
of  W.  I).  Howells  and  Henry  James."  One  wonders  if  with  all 
our  much  vaunted  modern  fiction  Mr.  Ford  is  jolting  our  com- 
placency when  he  asks:  "Have  we  a  single  novelist  capable  of 
conveying  to  the  mind  of  thai  intelligent  foreigner  whose  judg- 
ment is  reputed  to  be  thai  of  posterity  an  adequate  idea  of 
social  structure  of  our  country  and  the  manners,  customs, 
virtues  and  foibles  of  its  inhabitants?"  Hire  are  some  new 
••hips  from  "the  Literary  simp"  which  Mr.  Ford  is  letting  fly 
in  the  New  York  Tribune: 

''Mos1  of  our  'best  selling'  authors — it  was  a  black  day  for 
literary  art  when  thai  term  gained  its  ascendency — resemble 
the  "bit  actor'  who  attracts  attention  by  the  careful  delineation 
of  a   minor  role,  bul   fails  as  the  central  figure  in  a  play.     Of 

rioubted  cleverness  in  describing  a  small  section  of  the  Ameri- 


can nation,  they  seem  lacking  in  the  perspective  necessary  for 
the  survey  of  a  broader  field." 

Nearly  all  of  our  writers  have  failed  to  present  convincing 
pictures  of  New  York,  says  Mr.  Ford;  and  at  once  his  words  will 
bring  a  challenge  to  defend  one's  own  particular  favorite.  The 
number  of  those  who  essay  it,  he  points  out,  is  greater  than  those 
who  have  busied  themselves  with  other  parts  of  the  country: 

"It  is  true  that  our  town  is  cosmopolitan  and  that  an  enormous 
element  in  its  population  is  of  alien  birth,  but  there  is,  never- 
theless, a  real  New  York  composed  of  many  different  classes 
and  united  in  a  brotherhood  that  did  not  altogether  go  out  of 
existence  with  the  Volunteer  Fire  Department. 

"Once  in  a  while  I  come  across  the  work  of  some  minor  writer 
who  seems  aware  of  this  kinship — it  found  admirable  expression 
in  H.  C.  Bunner's  stories — but  there  are  altogether  too  many  who 
seek  their  inspiration  in  the  chance  episodes  that  feed  the  sen- 
sational press  and  in  the  many  myths  to  which  constant  repe- 
tition has  given  the  semblance  of  truth. 

'Some  years  ago  it  was  reported  that  a  pet  monkey  had  been 
entertained  at  dinner  in  Newport,  and  the  event  was  seized  upon 
so  avidly  by  writers  hungry  for  sensation  that  the  simian  con- 
tinued to  bob  up  in  magazine  stories  until  I  wished  that  he  had 
never  been  allowed  to  escape  from  his  cage.  Nor  did  the  denial 
by  many  persons  well  qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject  that  such 
a  banquet  had  ever  taken  place  serve  to  stay  the  efforts  of 
imaginative  pens,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  future  generations 
will  believe  that  monkeys  were  constant  guests  in  fashionable 
homes  during  the  early  years  of  this  century. 

"A  favorite  theme  with  New  York  novelists  is  politics  as 
practised  in  what  they  call  the  East  Side,  meaning  anywhere 
below  Fourteenth  Street,  and  there  is  a  sameness  in  this  class  of 
fiction  that  no  habitual  reader  can  fail  to  notice.  A  course  of 
Mich  reading  leaves  on  the  innocent  mind  the  impression  that 
brutal  saloon,  politicians,  virtuous  district  attorneys  and  beauti- 
ful settlement  workers  form  the  major  part  of  the  population. 
The  politician  rules  through  fear,  the  settlement  worker  through 
sweetness  and  light,  and  the  district  attorney  by  his  persistent 
opposition  to  all  forms  of  iniquity.  The  latter  generally  begins 
his  career  as  a  reformer,  who  establishes  himself  in  one  of  the 
lower  wards  in  order  to  'clean  up  the  district.'  Of  course,  he 
falls  in  love  with  the  settlement  girl — as  I  do  myself  when  I 
read  about  her  —and  the  subsequent  discovery  that  this  para- 
gon's father  is  engaged  in  nefarious  operations  leaves  him  torn 
between  love  and  duly,  than  which  the  hero  of  a  best-selling 
novel  of  New  York  life  can  find  himself  in  no  more  enviable 
position. 

"If  there  is  in  existence  a,  single  novel  that  portrays  in  a 
manner  even  distantly  resembling  the  truth  the  conditions  that 
actually  prevail  in  the  life  that  so  many  have  misrepresented,  I 
should  like  to  have  my  attention  called  to  it.  Has  any  writer 
shown  the  districl  leader  as  one  who  gains  and  holds  his  power 
by  conferring  favors,  helping  his  constituents  in  moments  of 
Stress  and  supplying  work  to  those  in  need  of  it?  Has  any  one 
related  the  history  of  the  various  fakers,  who  by  'going  down 
to  live  among  1  ho  poor'  have  found  the  path  that  led  them 
through  the  gates  of  matrimony  to  permanent  quarters  among 
the  rich'.'  lias  any  one  described  the  simple  diversions  of  the 
poor,  Mich  as  the  Saturday  night  mixed  ale  party,  the  summer 
night's  picnic  of  the  district  leader,  the  ball  of  the  local  social 
club,  the  dancing  in  the  tenement  house  parlor  to  the  music 
of  ihe  mechanical  contrivance  that  has  of  late  years  supplanted 
the  mouth  organ'.'  Has  any  one  reproduced  on  paper  the  cheer- 
ful spirit  of  the  working  girl  who  once;  said  to  me:  'We  have  lots 
of  fun  down  at  our  house  pretty  near  every  night;  papa  isn't 
working  this  winter,  but  he's  fearful  funny'?" 

Mr.  Ford  names  three  writers  who  have  a  high  reputation,  but 
in  estimating  their  work  he  does  not  rank  them  above  what  he 

calls  "bit  "   writers: 
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"The  greatesl  is  Mrs.  Edith  Wharton,  who-deserves  the  high- 
est praise  for  many  qualities  apart  from  the  skill  with  which 
she  has  portrayed  one  or  two  small  corners  of  the  many  strata 
of  which  the  town's  social  structure  is  composed,  sin-  has  done 
her  work  with  a  pen  at  once  analytical,  conscientious,  pains- 
taking and  ironical.  And  'The  House  of  Mirth'  is  an  example 
of  what  an  accomplished  writer  can  do  in  a  field  that  is  small, 
and  by  no  means  the  most  interesting  one  in  our  cosmopolitan 
town.  The  verisimilitude  of  tier  story  and  its  characters  i- 
amply  attested  by  Hie  number  of  persons  who  thought  they 

knew    from  whom  Lily  Burl  was  draw  n. 

•■.\  slight  change  in  the  social  se-ale-  brings  us  to  the  class  thai 

might  be;  described  as  •small-flat 
people.'  In  the  portrayal  of  this 
•■lass  the  late-O.  Henry  was  with- 
out a,  peer.     Altho  not  a  native 

of  New   York,   he  seemed   to  ha\  e 

taken  in  its  atmosphere  and  salient 
features,  1he  customs  of  its  in- 
habitants and  their  varied  schemes 
for  making  a,  tiving,  at  a  single 
glance,  and  what  he  saw  he  pro- 
duced in  short  sketches  and  stories. 
many  of  which  are  deserving  of 
preservation. 

"Descending  still  further  in  .the 
social  scale,  we  come  upon  Mb- 
Helen  (iree-n.  whose;  work,  the) 
lacking  in  the  exquisite  literary 
quality  of  Mrs.  Wharton's,  is 
equally  authoritative  and  marked 
by  line  satiric  humor.  She  has 
confined  herself  to  short  stories 
and  sketches  and,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  never  attempted  a 
novel.  Her  understanding  of  life 
is  as  keen  as  that  of  0.  Hinr,\ .  and 
the  fields  in  which  she  labored  are 
those  closed  to  all  other  feminine 
pens,  tho  they  appeal  to  those 
women  of  the  higher  class  who 
are  interested  in  lives  other  than 
their  own.  The  variety  actors' 
boarding-house,  the  opium  joint, 
the  race-track,  the  criminal  haunts 
of  the  town,  the  gambling-house 
and  the  Great  White  Way  have 

supplied  her  with  materials,  and  sh<  I  as  t;.-iii<>nc  <i  her  little 
stories  so  truthfully  that  even  the  classes  she  writes,  about 
never  question  their  authenticity." 


other  person  concerned  with  a  given  ,  all  go  back  on  his 

word  if  th<  verdict  is  unfavorable.  Mo  doubt  there  is  a  legal 
difficulty  involved.  Under  the  Constitution  every  man  is 
entitled  to  his  day  in  court,  and  legally  he  maj  be  free  to  pro 
against  hi-  right-  being  interfered  with.  However,  it  is  under- 
stood that  this  i-  a  gentlemen's  agreement  and  that  all  partii  - 
are  expected  to  live  Up  to  it. 

"Mr.     Davis    -aid    it    wii-    a    mistake;    to    suppose    ihat    the 
producers    were   the  chief   objectors   to   ihe-    censorship   idea. 
No  one  was  mem;  reluctant    than  the  playwrights  themsel 
he   said. 

"No  author  wants  to  have  a  warning  hand  held  over  him  a-  he 
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WORKSHOP  <)K   THE   MODERN    NOVELIST. 
Vs  he  is  seei    devising  pictures  of  contemporary   LifV   for  posterit; 

— J.  Norman  Lynd  in  the  \.  «  >  <>rk  Trib 


HOUSECLEANING  THE  THEATER 

CTORS,  AUTHORS  AND  MANAGERS  are  coming 
together  at  last  e>n  a  scheme  to  eliminate  the'  evil  in  pla\  s 
about-  which  more  complaint  has  been  heard  this  season 
than  usual.  Informal  talks  have  l>««'Ji  held  between  re] 
sentatives  of  the  stage-.  1 1 1  < ■ « - i i y  and  the  police,  so  that  confidence 
is  felt  in  harmonious  ae-tie>n  when  the'  plan  is  matured.  It  pro- 
vides for  censorship  of  plays  bj  semi-official  volunteer  juries, 
selected  by  led  from  a  panel  of  ">00  representative  men  and 
women.  Mr.  Owen  l)a\  is.  president  of  t  he-  American  I  >ramatists, 
is  <)ue)te'el  by  the'  New  York  Evening  Post  on  the'  subject  of  the 
merits  of  t  he  plan  : 

"We   are'   all    very    anxious    that    this    plan    >he>uld    go   through 

before  the  <ik1  of  the'  season.  There  are  many  conflicting  in- 
terests involved,  but  the-  main  features  of  the'  plan  appear  te>  be> 

acceptable*  ie>  every  eme'.  It  amounts  te>  a  contract  obligation 
between  ae-ten,  manager,  and  author  ie>  abide  by  the'  decision  of 
a  jury  appointed  by  the'  city  ie>  pass  on  the'  merits  of  a  play  against 
which  criticism  has  been  made. 

"There  is  only  one'  string  to  the  plan.  We  staml  ready  ie> 
accept  the  decision  of  the>  jury  on  condition  that  the  city  ami  the' 
public  do  likewise.  In  other  words,  if  a  play  has  beon  criticized 
ami  the  jury  which  iv\  iews  it  finds  it  permissible',  there  should  be 
ne>  further  interference  either  by  the  city  <>r  volunteer  groups  of 
reformers.  We  want  it  distinctly  understood  that  we  make'  this 
condition  to  the  bargain. 

'"In  return,  we'  undertake  to  see    to  it   that   no  producer  en- 


work-.     The   jur\    plan   has    made   headway   only   again-t    the 
strongest   kind  e>i'  feeling.     The  majority  e>f  us  now  accept  it 
only   because   some  form    of  censorship   seems   nee-e'.ssary  and 
inevitable',  ami  the'  jury  plan  i-  considered  far  preferable  to  < 
sorship  by  three-  paid  politician-." 

state-  censorship  ha-  been  dreaded  by  the;  press,  as  well  as 
thu  public.  The-  New  Fori  Evening  Mail  asse-ris  this  while- 
•  ailing  attention  te>  the  warnings  issuing  from  the  pulpit. 
Some-  sensational,  and  some  grave  and  measured.    It  geieson: 

"Dr.  John  Haynes  Holme-  says  that  nine  out  of  thin  \  -nine 
plays  now  being  presented  em  Broadway  are  'indecent.'  Evi- 
dently many  <>tb<-r  persons  think  like:  him.  for  the  talk  persists 
that  a  censorship  is  in<  vitable. 

"Other  countries  have  had  State  censorship,  notably  Great 
Britain.    It  has  not  only  failed  to  prevent   the  presentation  of 

indecent  plays;  it  has  ae-tualh  banne-el  plays  which  hael  a  mil 
intellectual  interest  ami  dramatic  value'.  The'  experience  of 
('iee)rge-  Bernard  shaw  with  the  muddle-headed  bureaucrat  who 
was  Britain's  e-ense>r  in  the  years  when  Shaw  was  struggling 
leer  recognition  is  one  of  the  worst  indictments  of  state  censor- 
ship possible  to  find.  During  those  years  when  some  of  Shaw's 
plays  were  forbidden  in  London,  the'West  Km)'  theaters  we 
given  up  te>  the  silliest  and  most  lascivious  types  of  musical 
comedy. 

"Dr.  Holmes  suggeo<  te>  the  theatrical  profession,  authors, 
producers,  theater  manager-.  ae-te»rs.  that  they  mi  out  ie>  clean 
their  own  house-  before  the-  job  of  cleaning  it  is  given  te)  an  ar- 
tistically destructive  censorship.  That  i-  verj  sound  advice. 
The-  number  of  producers  who  want  to  cater  to  the  we>rst  tae 
of  the-  public  is  limited.  Why  >hejul«l  not  the-  producers'  organ 
tiems  ostracize  them? 

"Of  course  the  publie-  i-  in  the  end  te)  blame  for  the  \e.irm-  of 
indecent  plays.  The  producer  wemlel  not  L'i\e  them  if  the  publie- 
eliel  uot  patronize  ihe-m.'* 
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AMERICAN  IDEALISM  EXCORIATED 

WE  HAVE  ASSUMED  our  "idealism"  without  per- 
haps, examining  it  much.  We  have  caught  up  the 
word  and  passed  it  on  without  a  definite  meaning. 
Now  a  European  radical  turns  it  inside  out  and  shows  us  some 
things  that  may  cause  surprize.  He  says  that  he  finds  "love 
of  truth  obscured  in  America  by  commercialism  of  which  prag- 
matism is  the  philosophical  expression;  and  love  of  our  neighbor 
kept  in  fetters  by  Puritan  morality."  Prof.  Bertrand  Russell, 
of  Cambridge,  whose  views  on  the  war  caused  his  Government 
to  keep  him  in  England  during  the  struggle,  finds  that  "faults 
at  least  as  bad  as  those  of  America  exist  in  all  countries;  but 
America  seems  as  yet  somewhat  more  lacking  than  some  other 
countries  as  regards  a  self  critical  minority."  Mr.  Russell's 
occasion  for  speaking  in  The  Freeman  (New  York)  is  his  \iew  of 
the  nature  of  our  future  relations  with  China.  With  them  we 
have  nothing  to  do  in  this  department,  but  Mr.  Russell's  com- 
ment on  our  "civilization"  (a  subject  that  keeps  our  younger 
"critical  minority"  awake  nights)  is  pertinent  to  our  field. 
Professor  Russell  reads  us  a  lesson  in  view  of  "the  new  tempta- 
tions to  which  America  will  henceforth  be  exposed": 

"I  know  there  is  in  America  a  great  deal  of  what  is  called 
'idealism.'  But  what  are  its  manifestations?  Prohibition  cer- 
tainly is  due  to  'idealism.'  Now  there  are  many  arguments  in 
favor  of  prohibition,  and  I  am  not  myself  prepared  to  oppose 
it,  but  no  student  of  modern  psychology  will  suppose  that  these 
arguments  were  what  persuaded  the  nation.  Apart  from  the 
interests  of  those  who  make  non-alcoholic  drinks,  and  the  hopes 
of  employers  that  their  men  would  work  harder,  it  must  have 
been  the  case  that  there  were  more  people  who  found  pleasure 
in  preventing  others  from  drinking  than  people  who  found 
pleasure  in  drinking  themselves.  Take  another  exhibition  of 
'idealism':  the  treatment  of  Maxim  Corky  in  the  United  States. 
I  know  there  were  journalist ic  reasons  for  inflaming  opinion 
against  him,  but  these  could  not  have  operated  unless  opinion 
were  ready  to  be  inflamed.  In  America  divorce  is  easy;  in 
Tsarist  Russia  it  was  almost  impossible.  Consequently,  the 
law  had  not  sanctioned  a  union  far  more  stable  than  many 
American  marriages:  therefore  Corky  was  'immoral'  and  must 
be  hounded  out  of  the  country.  Again:  the  Bible  says  'Thou 
shalt  not  steal,'  but  Socialist  believe  that  civilization  can  only 
bo  preserved  by  confiscation  of  private  property.  Therefore 
they  are  immoral  men,  who  must  not  be  allowed  to  sit  in  a  legis- 
lature to  which  they  have  been  duly  elected,  and  whose  heads 
may  be  hashed  in  by  loyal  mobs  who  invade  their  houses.  Sacco 
and  Vanzetti  are  accused  of  a  murder,  and  there  is  no  conclu- 
sive evidence  that  they  committed  it;  but  their  political  opinions 
are  undesirable,  so  that  no  one  is  interested  in  the  mere  quest  ion 
of  the  fact:  Did  they,  or  did  they  not,  commit  the  murder?  The 
moral  reprobation  of  these  men  on  account  of  their  opinions  is, 
no  doubt,  another  case  of  'idealism.' 

"So  far,  'idealism'  may  lie  identified  with  love  of  persecution. 
If  I  were  concerned  to  analyze  its  unconscious  psychological 
sources,  I  should  say  that  this  form  of  it  results  from  a  conflict 
between  the  Christian  duty  of  loving  one's  neighbor  and'  the 
natural  man's  impulse  to  torture  him.  A  reconciliation  is 
effected  by  the  theory  that  one's  neighbor  is  a  'sinner,'  who 
must  be  punished  in  order  to  be  purified.  People  cling  to  the 
conception  of  'sin,'  because  otherwise  they  would  have  no 
moral  justification  for  inflicting  pain.  'Idealism,'  in  this  form, 
is  moral  reprobation  as  a  pretext  for  torture." 

We  are  not  left  in  sole  possession  of  "idealism."  'All  bel- 
ligerents were  full  of  it  during  the  war,  and  it  is  still  rampant 
everywhere" — but,  here  is  the  difference: 

"It  is  only  in  America,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  England, 
that  it  still  deceives  the  people  who  are  trying  to  think  out  the 
problem  of  creating  a  happier  world.  Is  it  not  clear  that  a 
happier  world  will  not  be  generated  by  hatred,  even  if  the  objects 
of  hatred  are  'sinners'?  Do  any  Christians,  I  wonder,  ever 
read  the  Gospels? 

■Idealism'  has,  however,  a  wider  scope  than  persecution. 
It  may  be  defined  generically  as  the  practise  of  proclaiming 
moral  motives  for  our  actions.  After  America's  entry  into  the 
war,  President  Wilson  became  idealistic  in  our  former  sense; 
before  that,  when  he  was  'too  proud  to  fight,'  he  was  idealistic 


in  a  wider  sense.  The  objection  to  proclaiming  moral  motives 
for  one's  actions  is  two-fold:  first,  that  no  one  else  believes  what 
one  says;  and  secondly,  that  one  does  believe  it  oneself.  I  haw 
no  doubt  that  many  Americans  believe  in  the  unselfishness  of 
America's  motives,  first  for  neutrality  and  then  for  belligerency. 
People  who  are  not  Americans,  however,  can  not  be  persuaded 
to  adopt  this  view.  They  think  that  America  intervened  ai 
the  exact  moment  most  favorable  for  American  interests,  and 
that  America  would  not  have  become  either  so  rich  or  so  power- 
ful as  she  is  if  she  had  intervened  sooner  or  had  remained  neutral 
to  the  end.  They  do  not  blame  America  for  this,  but  they  are 
somewhat  irritated  when  they  find  that  Americans  will  not 
admit  it,  but  claim  to  be  made  of  nobler  stuff  than  the  rest  of 
humanity. 

"I  suppose  few  things  have  done  more  to  disgust  Americans 
with  the  Old  World  than  the  secret  treaties.  I  am  not,  of  course, 
a  defender  of  the  secret  treaties,  but  I  think  it  is  worth  while  to 
understand  how  a  man  like  Lord  Grey  came  to  agree  to  them. 
I  took  and  still  take  the  view  that  the  issues  in  the  war  were 
unimportant,  that  it  did  not  matter  which  side  won — tho  a 
draw  would  have  been  best — and  that  the  most  important  thing 
was  that  the  war  should  end  quickly.  This  was  not  the  view 
of  the  belligerents.  The  British  Government  took  the  view — 
to  which  America  was  converted  in  the  end — that  the  defeat  cf 
Germany  was  vital.  We  could  not  defeat  Germany  without 
the  help  of  nations  having  no  direct  interest  in  the  struggle, 
and  we  could  not  get  their  help  without  buying  it.  By  the 
time  America  came  in,  we  had  built  up  such  a  strong  alliance 
that  America's  strength  turned  the  scale;  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  America  profited  by  our  sins.  Our  people  did  not  know 
of  the  secret  treaties;  the  sins  were  only  those  of  the  Govern- 
ment; and  when  President  Wilson  declared  in  the  Senate  that 
he  did  not  know  of  the  secret  treaties,  the  American  Govern- 
ment showed  that  it  shared  the  guilt." 


GENIUS  DEFEATED  BY  RACE 

THERE  WAS  A  TRAGEDY  in  Bert  Williams's  career- 
The  negro  comedian  who  has  just  died  at  less  than  fifty 
achieved  a  high  position  on  the  American  stage,  but 
not  the  position  he  craved,  nor  the  one  he  felt  his  talents  best 
fitted  him  to  fill.  By  reason  of  the  "taboo  of  color"  among 
us  he  could  not  in  his  earlier  years  mount  to  a  position  in  higher 
comedy.  By  the  time  Eugene  O'Neill  had  written  a  play  that 
brought  Charles  Gilpin  to  the  legitimate  stage,  it  was  too  late 
for  Williams.  "His  ambition  and  his  talents  both  had  waned." 
So  Mr.  Percy  Hammond  stales  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  and 
the  point  receives  considerable  attention  in  other  papers  now 
that  death  makes  the  tragedy  seem  keener.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  tries  to  find  another  reason  for  Williams's  defeat 
in  "the  upswcll  of  the  tide  of  jazz  in  these  later  years."  His 
"admirable  art  was  not  for  the  orgiastic  jazz,  but  for  that  plain- 
tive humor  of  the  'blues'  that  is  now  coming  to  the  front." 
Mr.  Hammond  writes  of  him: 

"A  reticent  fellow,  Mr.  Williams  seldom  talked  of  himself, 
save  in  modest  reference  to  his  work  as  a  comedian.  Yet  he 
was  the  repository  of  a  secret  sorrow. 

"There  he  was,  unquestionably,  once  a  comic  artist  of  the 
first  rank,  doomed  for  flu;  rest  of  his  career  to  an  environment 
of  songs  and  dances,  with  the  doors  of  advancement  closed 
against  him,  as  they  were  not  to  Mr.  Warfield  and  others.  He 
could  not,  with  success,  aspire  to  make  his  genius  an  instrument 
of  characterization  in  the  more  eminent  realms  of  the  theater, 
to  fix  his  fame  in  the  more  permanent  foundation  of  the  drama. 
He  humbly  proceeded  along  his  antic  pathway,  exciting  the 
ephemeral  admiration  of  the  knowing,  and  remaining,  in  the 
delicate  and  not  descriptive;  phraseology  of  the  press  agent,  a 
'distinguished  colored  comedian.'  .  .  . 

"It  was  intimated  above  that  Mr.  Williams  nursed  this  dis- 
tressful circumstance  as  a  private  wo  and  was  mute  concerning 
it.  While  he  did  not  give  expression  to  his  thwarted  esthetic 
yearnings,  he  did  at  times  hint  his  mild  resentment  at  what  he 
termed  'an  American  phase.'  You  may  be  surprized  to  hear 
that  Mr.  Williams  described  the  frontier  between  him  and  his 
audience  as  'an  American  phase.'  Yet  those  are  the  words  he 
employed  one  evening  in  a  somewhat  reluctant  exposition  of  his 
emotions  in  the  matter.     He  talked  well.     Said  he:    'This  may 
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sound  snobbish,  ili<>  it  isn't;  I'm  not  a  native  of  the  United 
States,  but  a  West  Indian,  and  I  must  take  solace  from  my 
philosophy  so  long  as  I  earn  my  livelihood  in  this  country.  The 
rebellion  is  all  oul  of  me;  for  1  know  that  if  is  up  to  me,  and  that 
this  is  the  only  civilization  in  all  the  world  where  a  man's  color 
makes  a  difference,  other  matters  being  regarded  as  equal, 
and  you  must  admit  that  there'sfood  for  thought,  no)  necessarily 
bitter,  in  the  fact  that  in  London  1  may  sit.  in  open  lodge  with  a 
premier  of  Great  Britain,  and  be  entertained  in  the  home  of  a 
distinguished  novelist,  while 
here  in  the  United  Slates. 
which  fought  four  years  for  a 
certain  principle,  I  am  often 
treated  with  an  air  of  personal 
and  social  condescension  by 
)  he  gentleman  who  sweeps  out 
my  dressing-room  or  the  gentle- 
man whose  duty  it  is  to  turn 
l  he  spotlight  on  me  if  the  stage 
directions  call  upon  him  to  do 

so.'  " 

Williams  was  born  in  Nassau 
of  the  British  Bahamas;  his 
grandfather,  who  was  white, 
married  a  quadroon,  so  the 
negro  blood  in  him  was  less 
than  the  white.  lie  was 
brought  to  the  United  States 
when  quite  young  and  educated 
in  California.  When  he  went 
on  the  stage  minstrelsy  was 
the  only  career  open  to  him. 
In  the  Tribune's  notice  Ave 
read : 

"In  1903,  when  the  Williams 
and  Walker  company  played 
at  the  Shaftesbury  Theater, 
in  London,  Williams  was  in- 
vited to  attend  a  lawn  party 
at  Buckingham  Palace  to 
entertain  guests  at  the  birth- 
day celebration  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  His  demeanor  so 
delighted  royalty!  that  he  re- 
mained until  his  death  a  fa- 
vorite with  Londoners. 

'"Booker  T.  Washington 
once  wrote  of  Williams: 

"  'Bert  Williams  is  a  tremen- 
dous asset  of  the  negro  race. 
The  fact  of  his  success  aids  the 
negro  many  times  more  than  he 

could  have  helped  the  race  by  merely  contenting  himself  to  whine 
about  racial  difficulties.  The  fact  is  the  American  people  are 
ready  to  honor  any  man  who  does  something  worth  while,  ir- 
respective of  his  color.' 

"At  the  time  of  his  death  Williams  was  appearing  in  'Under 
the  Bamboo  Tree.'  Some  of  the  most  successful  productions 
in  which  Williams  and  Walker  appeared  as  a  team  were  Two 
Real  Coons.'  'The  Gold  Bug,'  'Senegambian  Carnival,'  'Sons 
of  Ham,'  and  'In  Dahomey.'  It  was  with  the  last-named  pro- 
duction that  they  appeared  so  successfully  in  London.  George 
Walker  died  in  1907,  and  Williams  was  featured  alone  in  'A 
Load  of  Coal.'  In  1911  he  made  a  Ziegfeld  contract  under  which 
lie  appeared  in  'The  Follies'  for  ten  years." 

An  interesting  homily  is  preached,  and  an  interesting  story  is 
told  in  The  World  by  Mr.  Heywood  Broun: 

"Bert  Williams  found  prosperity  and  success  in  the  theater. 
but  his  high  talents  were  largely  wasted.  His  death  merely 
marked  the  end  of  tho  tragedy.  Color  was  a  factor,  but  not  the 
only  one  in  the  circumstances  which  led  to  his  downfall.  There 
was  much  more  white  blood  than  black  in  Williams,  bu1  the 
Caucasian  of  America  is  customarily  modest  in  such  cases,  and 
by  some  illogical  process  has  decided  that  any  discernible  strain, 
however  slight,  of  negro  blood  extraction  outweighs  all  other 
lines.     And  so  Bert  Williams  was  a  negro. 

"It  would  not  be  quite  fair  to  say  that  the  theater  discrim- 
inated against  him  on  this  account.     Audiences  applauded  him 


BERT    WILLIAMS, 

Who  "found  prosperity  and  success  iti  the  theater,  but   whose  high 

talents  were  largely  wasted." 


g<  aerously  and  laughed  hard  the  moment  he  came  before 
footlights.  There  was  only  one  restriction  which  limited  him. 
Since  he  was  a  negro,  he  must  be  a  funny  man.  It  did  not  seem 
to  us  that  Williams  was  a,  great  comedian,  and  certainly  h<  was 
noi  a  great  clown,  but  thai  was  the  role  to  which  he  was  assigned 
-  ason  after  season.  Kvery  round  of  laughter  bound  him  more 
securely  to  his  estate  as  a  merrymaker.  Even  indififerenl  work 
during  the  hist  few  seasons  was  of  no  aid  in  freeing  him  from  the 
thrall.     Somehow  or  other  laughing  at  Berl   William-  came  to 

be  tied  up  in  people  -  minds 
with  liberalism,  charity  and 
the  Thirteenth  Amu  ndm<  nt. 

"To  our  mind  Williams  did 
have  a  gift  in  which  he  was 
supreme,  bul  it  was  not  exactly 
comic.  No  man  in  the  theater 
of  our  day  could  tell  a  storj 
as  well.  Jb-  had  in  his  reper- 
toire at  one  time  a  tale  aboul 
a  negro  parson  and  a  haunted 
house.  This  was  the  story 
built  about  the  r<  train.  '  W. 
can't  do  not  bin'  till  Martin 
comes.'  You  may  remember 
that  it  was  said  by  the  firsl 
eat  which  came  out  of  the 
fireplace  and  paused  to 
the  live  coals.  It  was  a  little, 
friendly  cat.  The  next  cat  was 
the  size  of  a  St.  Bernard  dog, 
and  after  it  had  dined  and  Bpil 
out  the  sparks,  it  asked:  '  When 
are  we  gwine  to  begin?'  'We 
can't  do  nothin'  till  Man  in 
comes,'  was  the  reply  of  the 
first  cat. 

"The  next  one  was  a-  big 
as  a  Shetland  pony,  and  like 
the  others  it  ate  fire  and  in- 
quired plaintively:  'When  an 
we  gwine  begin?'  and  the 
answer  came  chorally.  CW< 
can't  do  nothin'  til!  .Martin 
comes.' 

"It  was  at  this  point  that 
the  negro  preacher  rose  in  the 
story  as  we  remember  it  he 
was  tin-  father  of  Hi  ri  Williams 
and  said. 'When  Martin  conns 
you  tell  him  I  was  here,  bul 
Pse  gone.' 

"For  all  the  humorous  fan- 
tasy of  incident  and  the  whip- 
like finish,  Bert  Williams  did 
not  tell  the  story  as  a  comic 
anecdote.  By  voice  and  pantomime  he  lifted  it  to  the  stature  of  a 
true  ghosl  story.  We  could  see  the  old  negro  feverishly  turning 
the  pages  of  the  Bible.  The  cats  from  the  fireplace  look  form 
before  our  eyes.  Sparks  drip t  from  their  jaws  and  wind  howled 
outside  the  cabin.  All  this  Avas  built  for  us  by  a  tall  man. 
his  face  clownishly  blackened  with  burnt  cork,  who  stood  still  in 
the  center  of  the  stage  and  used  no  gesture  which  traveled  more 
t han  six  inches. 

"The  memory  of  the  happening  remains  with  us  so  vividly 
that  sleeping  in  a  haunted  house  is  one  of  the  all  too  aumi  n 
things  which  we  are  afraid  to  do.      Of  course,  we  laughed  at  the 
message  which  was  left   for  Martin,   but    it    was   more   or 
defensive  laughter,   because  we   knew    in  our  heart    that 
preacher  of  the  story  had  outstayed  us  by  at  least  one  eat." 

Mr.  II.  1).  Renton,  an  expert  on  minstrelsy,  wriles  to  the  Ww 
York  Herald: 

"Your  editorial  article  on  the  stage  art  of  Bert  Williams  \. 
the  general  opinion  exactly  and  the  concluding  sentence  is  hr 
indeed:  'The  task  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  blackface  funny 
man  will  hereafter  be  the  white  comedian's  burden.' 

"But  with  due  regard  for  the  talents  of  genuine  negroes  like 
Sam  Lucas.  Bob  Mclntyre  and  Billy  Ker.-ands.  the  idol  of  the 
negroes  of  the  South,  the  white  comedian  has  always  I"    I 
best  delineator  of  Senegambian   humor.      Luke   Schoolcraft   \ 
the  superior  of  any  genuine  negro  in  his  characterizations. 
were  John  Mulligan  and  Billy  Manning  of  a  past  generation." 
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FORGETTING  THE  HYMN  OF  HATE 


As  A  VERITABLE  FEAST  of  reconciliation,  the  Passion 
Play  at  Oberammergau  this  year  will  June  a  deeper 
significance  than  at  any  time  since  its  inauguration  in 
16H  I  a  a  festival  of  thanksgiving  for  immunity  from  famine 
and  pestilence,  hopes  Anton  Lang,  so  long  familiar  as  the  Christtis 
of  the  historic  pageant.  This  hope  may  be  realized,  for  present 
indications  arc  said  to  point  to  a  keener  revival  of  interest  in  the 
play  this  year  than  could  have  possibly  been  foreseen  at  the  close 
of  the  war.  The  last 
performance  wa  -  held  in 
1910.  the  play  no1  being 
repeated  in  1920  because 
of  the  reactions  of  the 
Avar.  But  determination 
i"  maintain  the  cen- 
turies-old tradition  and 
firm  faith  in  a  merciful 
future  fills  all  minds  w  ii  h 
courage  fco  resume  the 
performance  again  after 
a  twelve  years*  pause, 
writes  Caroline  V.  Kerr 
in  the  New  York  Herald, 
and  the  Bavarian  a  i1- 
lagers  arc  already  hard 
at  work  in  making  ready 
for  the  occasion.  The 
;il  is  to  extend  from 
May  11  to  September  24, 
and  thousands  from  all 
-  of  the  world,  we 
are  told,  have  booked 
resen  a  I  ions.  ( "arpen- 
ters,  masons,  road  mak- 
ers, scene  painters,  and 
costumers  are  making 
their  preparations,  and 
their  effort  s  must  be  re- 
doubled because  of  the 
ravages  of  I  i  me  ami 
:'  her  on  the  grounds 
and  equipment.  Indeed,  we  are  told,  it  was  with  some  trepida- 
tion   that    the   villagers    decided    to    embark    on  \vhat_  may   be  a 

problematical  enterprise  considered  in  terms  of  the  fluctuating 
German  mark.  Not  onrj  has  the  theater  itself — heretofore  only 
partly  covered — been  at  the  mercy  of  winter  snows  ami  storms, 
but  tiie  scenery  ha-  depreciated,  the  stage  properties  been  in- 
jured, and  a  tremendous  expenditure  of  money  and  labor  will 
lie  required  to  put  the  house-  and  high  roads  in  condition  after 
seven  years  filled  with  "a  devastating  war  and  a  still  more  dev- 
astating peace."  However,  the  greal  moral  significance  of  the 
festival  is  being  chiefly  considered,  and  Anton  Lang  expresl 
to  the  Herald  writer  his  hope  that  "not  only  our  friends  bu1  some 
of  our  enemies  as  well  will  come  to  <  >berammergau  to  witness  the 
most  stirring  tragedy  the  world  ha-  ever  known — the  funda- 
mental thought  of  which  i-  brotherly  love  and  ( Christian  fo  give- 
ness.  [t  seems  to  me  thai  no  one  can  fail  to  be  moved  by  the 
thought  of  Christ's  symbolical  return  to  a  world  abandoned  for 
years  to  the  forces  of  evil,  for  there  must  be  many  persons  in 
all  countries  who  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  thai   the  war 


Photo  from  Kadel  and  Herbert  News  Service,  New  York. 

OBEBAMMERGAU'S    FAMILIAR   "CHRIST!  S." 

Anton  Lang,  \ilm  looks  forward  to  a  feast  of  reconciliation  when  the  historic  Passion 
Play  is  revived  this  year.     These  photographs  have   just   arrived  in  this  country. 


represented    the   triumph   of   evil    over   good,    of   darkness   over 
light." 

A  wealthy  American  offered  some  years  ago  to  send  the  Ba- 
varian player  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  1he  offer  was  accepted  until 
Lang  discovered,  we  are  told,  that  he  was  to  be  used  as  an 
advertisement  for  some  American  enterprise.  However,  he  was 
thereafter  filled  with  the  thought  of  making  this  journey  and 
visiting  the  scene-  he  had  so  long  visualized  for  others,  and  a  year 

before  the  war  he  and  his 
wife  made  the  1rip  al 
their  own  expense.  What 
tiii-  visit  meant  to  him, 
according  to  the  writer, 
is  best  exprest  in  his  own 
language:  "My  entire 
conception  of  the  Pas- 
sion of  Chrisl  was  deep- 
ened and  spiritualized, 
and  the  words  of  the 
Christ  which  I  have  to 
speak  have  become  a 
matter  of  inner  soul  ex- 
perience." 

Each  the  untenanted 
theater,  says  the  writer, 
creates  a  deep  impression : 

"Spread  out  upon  the 
seats  lie  the  gigantic 
sketches  for  the  new 
background  and  wings,  a 
task  which  has  been  in- 
trusted to  a  young  Ober 
ammergauer  by  the  name 
of  ( reorge  Lang,  as  it  lias 
always  been  the  policy  of 
the  committee  to  employ 
only  the  A'illagers  for 
every  phase  of  the  work. 
"The  stage,  which  is  in 
the  historic  triptych  form 
with  the  eternal  hills  as  a 
background,  is  probably 
the  largest  in  the  world. 
From  this  Aantage  point 
one  gains  the  best  impression,  of  the  size  of  the  auditorium,  the 
acoustic  of  which  is  so  perfect  that  a  whispered  word  carries  to 
the  very  back  row. 

"To  the  right  of  the  stage  lay  the  cross,  weighing  150  pounds, 
which  must  be  carried  for  fifteen  minutes  on  the  way  to  Gethsem- 
ane,  and  that  in  a  bowed  position.  Only  a  man  whose  muscles 
had  been  hardened  by  incessant  work  under  Avinter  snows, 
summer  suns  and  mountain  winds  Avould  be  capable  of  so 
strenuous  a  task. 

"This  brought  us  to  the  question  of  the  Crucifixion  scene, 
about  which  there  lias  been  so  much  discussion  in  years  gone  by. 
The  Christ  must  remain  fastened  to  the  Cross  for  twenty  min- 
utes, during  which  time  the  blood  can  not  circulate  freely.  There 
is  imminent  danger  of  heart  failure  each  time  an  actor  essays  this 
scene,  and  one  single  false  movement  during  the  impressive 
Descent  from  the  Cross,  wherein  the  blood  Avould  rush  to  the 
head  too  suddenly,  would  cost  him  his  life. 

"Zwinck,  who  in  his  well-known  role  of  .1  wins  iscariot  had 
the  reputation  of  being  an  incarnate  traitor,  whereas  in  reality 
he  was  the  soul  of  amiability,  will  not  be  in  the  cast  this  year. 
He  is  now  seventy  years  old,  fifty  of  which  have  been  identified 
with  the  Passion  Play — twice  as  John,  the  beloA-ed  disciple, 
and  three  I  inu-s  us  Judas. 
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"Zwinck's  daughter,  who  was  the  Mary  of  the  1910  festival, 
has  since  married,  and  as,  according  to  Oberammergau  traditions, 
all  of  the  women's  rules  must  be  taken  by  virgins,  is  no  longer 
eligible  for  the  role. 

'"One  of  the  village  tragedies  occurred  when  Mary  Magdalene 
realized  her  role  in  private  life  by  giving  birth  to  a  child  and 
was  barred  from  participation  in  the  festival. 

'Any  one  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  search  I  lie  minds  of 
iliese  peasants  can  not  fail  to  be  imprest  by  their  sincerity  and 
genuine  piety,  and  can  only  echo  the  wish  that  the  'ChristUS 
Drama' — the  name  the  Oberammergauers  give  to  the  Passion 
Play — may  this  year  be  a  veritable  Feast  of  Reconciliation!" 


A  PRAYER  FOR  LANDLORDS 

RAPACITY  AMONG  CERTAIN  LANDLORDS  is  not 
limited  to  modern  times,  for,  if  we  are  to  1  > el i eve  report, 
it  was  once  so  flagrant  that  suffering  tenants  had  recourse 
to  a  prayer  especially  incorporated  in  the  Anglican  prayer-book 
beseeching  thai  the  hearts  of  the  landlords  be  softened  to  the 
extent  that  they  would  be  content  with  only  a  fair  and  reason- 
able profit.  Whether  because  the  prayers  were  answered  and 
the  burdens  relieved,  or  because1  the  landlords  gained  the  ears 
of  the  bishops  our  informant  doesn't  know,  but,  at  any  rate,  the 
prayer  was  long  since  discarded.  Not  so,  it  is  complained,  the 
profiteering.  Looking  over  old  newspaper  clippings,  he  writes 
to  the  Montreal  Gazette,  Richard  D.  Harlan  stumbled  on  one 
containing  a  copy  of  the  "Prayer  for  Landlords,"  reputed  to 
have  been  taken  from  the  "Prayer  Rook  Of  Edward  VI,"  and  to 
have  been  found  among  "Sundry  Godly  Prayers  for  Divers 
Purposes."     While  the  prayer  has  disappeared  from  the  modern 
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Photo  from  Kadel  and  Herbert  News  Barvictt,  New  York. 

BAVARIA'S  MODERN   ST.  PETER. 

Andreas  Lang,  who  in  the  coming  Passion  Play  will  roc 
played  by  the  wavering  disciple. 

lact  the  part 

liturgies,  the  Gazette's  correspondent  thinks  that  it  is  as  modern 
in  its  application  as  it  is  evidently  ancient  in  origin,  and  hope- 
fully presents  its  text: 

"We  heartily  pray  Thee  to  send  Thy  Holy  Spirit  into  the  hearts 
of  them  that  possess  the  grounds  and  pastures  of  the  earth,  thai 
they,  remembering  themselves  to  be  Thy  tenants,  may  not  rack 
or  stretch  out  the  rents  of  their  houses  or  lands,  nor  yel  take  un- 
reasonable lines  or  moneys,  after  the  manner  of  covetous  world- 


lings, but  may  so  lei  them  out  thai  the  inhabitants  thereof  a 
be  able  to  pay  the  rents  and  to  live,  and  nourish  their  families 

and  remember  i  he  poor. 

"Give  them  grace  ;dso  to  consider  that  they,  too,  are  but 
strangers  and  pilgrims  in  ihis  world,  having  here  no  dwelling- 
place,  but  seeking  one  to  come;  thai  they.  rem<  mb<  ring  the  short 


Photo  from  Kadcl  and  Herbert  News  Service,  New  York. 


ONE  OF  THK  TWELVE   IX    NATIVE  SETTING. 

Alfred  Bierling,  who  will  soon  be  playing  the  part  of  St.  John. 


continuance  of  tins  life,  may  be  content  with  that  which  is  suffi- 
cient,  and  not  join  house  to  house  and  land  to  land,  to  the  im- 
poverishment of  others,  but  may  so  behave  themselves  in  letting 
their  tenements,  lands  and  pastures,  that  after  this  life  they  ma; 
be  received  into  everlasting  habitations.     Amen." 

What  a  poignant   prayer   for  our  own   times!  exclaims   Mr. 
Harlan,  himself  a  sufferer  from  the  evil  of  which  he  complains. 

It  is  true,  he  says,  that  the  law  of  "Supply  and  Demand"  is 
generally  referred  to  as  inexorable.  And  yel  it  i>  not,  or  should 
not  be,  the  only  law  governing  the  fixing  of  such  a  matter  as 
rents.  Moral  rules,  the  writer  holds,  prescribe  a  duty  which 
is  not  defined  in  law: 

"With  certain  commodities,  such  as  the  luxuries  one  can  do 
without,  it  may  be  proper  for  an  owner  or  vendor  to  ehargt  as 
much  as  he  can  get.  In  the  interaction  of  supply  and  demand. 
Rut,  in  the  case  of  the  necessities  of  life,  the  law  of  'Supply 
and  Demand'  ought  surely  to  be  modified  by  anothi  r  standard, 
namely,  'What  is  a  reasonable  and  fair  return  on  one's  in 
ment?' 

"Lands  and  houses  are  limited  commodities;  and  a  roof 
one's  head  is  one  of  the  fundamental  necessities  of  life. 
these  days  of  overcrowded  cities  and  the  shortage  of  hou-»  -.  for 
a  landlord  to  force  the  rent  up  to  the  maximum  of  what  he  can 
squeeze  out  of  a  tenant— far  beyond  the  amount  that  is  necessary 
to  meet  the  taxes,  insurance  and  repairs,  and  to  leave  a  reason- 
able net  income  on  the  landlord's  invest menl — is  a  wicked  and 
wanton  denial  of  that  demand  for  'Social  Justice,'  which,  more 
and  more,  is  coming  to  be  one  of  the  outstanding  f<  and 

standards  of  that  new  civilization,  for  which  the  patriotic  > •  i t i . 
of  every  free  country  are  working." 


!  I 
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STAGE  STARS  AND  MORAL  STANDARDS 

DESPITE  ADMIRATION  for  talent  and  success,  whether 
(»ii  the  stage  or  in  the  less  advertised  walks  of  Life,  "the 
happy  home  is  still  the  ideal  of  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of 
all  the  people,"  observes  the  Vancouver  Sunday  Sun,  remarking 
regretfully  that  this  statement  can  not  be  said  to  be  true  of  the 
entertaining  profession.     Notoriety  has  its  day  and  its  following. 


lajfip 


i  h     i         rational. 


HIS    MASK    OF   TREASON   DROPT. 

Hugo  Rutz,  who  lakes  the  role  of  "Judas  Iscariot"  in  the  Oberam- 
mergau  drama,  is  the  village  blacksmith  in  real  life. 


but,  we  art'  told,  ii  is  the  great  moral  principles  to  which  the 
majority  of  the  people  are  anchored  after  all,  and  it  is  by  them  thai 
The  chief  figures  in  public  life,  whatever  their  degree  of  fame,  are 
judged  and  their  worth  to  the  community  determined.  "Any 
derogation  from  these  standards  i-  accepted  only  as  a  necessary 
compromise  with  undesirable  conditions.  Divorces  are  onlj 
tolerated:  never  approved."  Caruso,  \\e  are  reminded,  held  his 
kingdom  until  his  death.  Mine.  Jeritza  ''has  outclassed  all 
the  greal  singers  of  the  presenl  day.  She  has  first  the  voice; 
second,  the  beautiful  stage  presence,  and,  third,  no  divorce 
record  so  far  as  she  lias  gone."  Yet  there  are  people  in  position 
of  <Teat  public  attention  who  "donol  realize  the  extent  to  which 
a  hold  on  the  public  esteem  and  affection  is  lost  by  a  divorce 
suit,  -with  its  wealth  of  depressing  and  unromantic  detail,"  that 
"the  belief  i  ha1  marriage  holds  the  married  pair  until  deal  h  shall 
pari  them  is  still  the  fundamental  belief  of  the  English-speaking 
peoples."  Therefore,  says  tins  Western  paper,  "to  an  actress, 
and  to  ;m  actor,  a  good  name  in  all  matters  of  morality  and  of 
domestic  fidelity  is  better  than  riches."  Then  after  naming  a 
grand  opera  star  who  "losl  \\<r  hold  on  the  public  by  announcing 
domestic  troubles,"  and  mentioning  a  screen  star  who  "has 
been  easl  ou1  of  her  Movie  Throne  by  her  unfortunate  trifling 
with  marriage  [av  3,"  the  writer  proceeds: 

"Bu1  the  greal  value  of  unimpeachable  moral  and  domestic 
-  anding  is  not  realized  in  the  entertaining  professions.  They 
allow  a  few  to  remain  in  leading  positions  who  believe  it  possible 
to  succeed  by  talent  alone;  arrogating  to  themselves  a  freedom 
akin  to  license  in  their  private  lives.     The  results  are  suicidal. 

'Talent  without  characterisa  broken  reed.  .Most  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  entertaining  prof<  -<ions  have  character  a-  well  as 

talent;  but  as  success  conies  there  i-  a   disregard  of  character. 

"Domestic  irregularities  are  insults  to  a  home-loving  public; 
and  a  public  insulted  is  a  public  alienated;  changed  from  a  sym- 
pathetic into  an  unsympathetic  audience. 

'The  most   notable  characteristic  of  stag.-  people  as  a  class  is 


the  fad  that  once  they  have  attained  the  full  height  of  success 
they  risk  the  entire  results  of  all  their  study,  work  and  Talent, 
by  foolishly  and  needlessly  insulting  their  public  along  lines  of 
moral  and  domestic  irregularities.  Thus  they  involve  the  whole 
rank  and  file  of  the  profession  in  public  criticism. 

"You  can  fight  the  public  along  any  political  or  religious  line 
.mil  still  hold  respect  and  esteem;  still  be  received  back  when 
your  beliefs  return  to  a  conformity  with  those  of  the  public 
mind. 

"But  a  moral  lapse,  or  a  domestic  lapse,  on  the  part  of  a  public 
character  is  never  forgiven  or  forgotten.  There  is  no  coming 
back  to  a  state  of  regained  moral  standard,  because  the  public 
believes  that  a  moral  standard  once  lost  is  never  regained." 


DARWINISM  IN  THE    SCHOOLS 

DARWIN'S  FAMILY  TREE  is  being  severely  tossed 
about  by  the  winds  of  theological  controversy,  and  in 
Kentucky  the  other  day  it  came  very  near  to  being- 
uprooted  altogether  when  a  bill  to  bar  the  teaching  of  the  theory 
of  evolution  in  any  of  the  tax-supported  institutions  of  that  State 
failed  of  passage  in  the  Legislature  by  the  narrow  margin  of  only 
one  vote.  Tho  the  fight  against  the  much  discust  theory  is 
apparently  hist  in  the  Blue  Grass  State,  it  is  not  relinquished 
elsewhere,  and  in  New  Y'ork,  according  to  newspaper  report, 
the  Rev.  John  Roach  Straton,  a  prominent  Baptist  pastor,  has 
announced  that  as  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Fundamentalist  Movement  he  will  seek  to  bar  the  Darwinian 
theory  from  New  York's  school  curriculum. 

Chief  among  the  opponents  of  the  theory  of  evolution  is 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  who,  from  the  public  platform  and 
the  printed  forum,  has  attacked  it  as  being  no  more  than  a 
worthless  guess  and  has  dilated  extensively  on  the  dangers  to 
religion  and  morals  he  believes  will  follow  if  it  is  taught  in 
school  and  college.  On  the  other  hand,  scholars,  preachers  and 
public  men  throughout  the  country  have  called  the  attempt  thus 
to  oust  Darwinism  from  the  schools  archaic  and  freakish,  dis- 
honoring lo  God,  un-American,  and  intellectual  suicide:  and  have 
declared,  according  to  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  that  the 
passage  of  the  bill  would  mark  Kentucky  as  a  community  of 
reactionaries  and  make  the  State  the  laughing-  stock  of  the  world. 
It  is  said  to  be  bad  enough  that  Wilbur  Glenn  Voliva,  successor 
of  the  late  John  Alexander  Dowie  as  overseer  of  Zion  City,  Illi- 
nois, and  head  of  the  Christian  Apostolic  Church,  has  issued 
orders  that  the  Zion  City  school  children  must  be  taught  that 
i  he  earth  is  flat.  According  to  Overseer  Voliva's  theory,  the 
sky  is  a  dome  of  solid  material  whose  edges  "rest  on  the 
wall  of  ice  which  surrounds  the  flat  world  to  keep  foolhardy 
tnariners  from  tumbling  over  the  edge."  As  for  the  stars,  they 
are  "points  of  light,  thai  is  all.  They  are  not  worlds,  they  are 
not  suns.  So-called  science  is  a  lot  of  silly  rot,  and  so  is  so-called 
medical  science  and  all  the  rest  of  their  so-called  sciences." 

The  attempt  to  run  Darwin  out  of  Kentucky  schools  was 
brought  to  a  head  win  n  Mr.  Bryan  toured  the  State  and  then 
appeared  before  its  Legislature  with  a  prepared  attack  against 
(he  theory  of  evolution.  A  bill  was  introduced  making  it  illegal 
to  teach  in  any  tax-supported  schools  "Darwinism,  atheism, 
agnosticism,  or  the  theory  of  (volution  in  so  far  as  it  pertains  to 
t  he  origin  of  man."  Supporters  of  the  bill — eventually  defeated 
by  a  vote  of  12  to  41 — maintained  that  instruction  in  "Darwin- 
ism" could  lead  only  to  the  destruction  of  faith  in  God,  tho 
true  religion,  says  the  Indianapolis  News,  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  free  investigation  of  the  processes  of  life.  "  By  such  in- 
vestigation it  will  be  discovered  that  religion  itself  is  a  scientific 
fact  and  that  the  Founder  of  Christianity  has  stood  and  can  stand 
the  most  searching  Ughl  of  criticism.  Instead  of  removing  God 
from  the  universe,  evolution  shows  Him  to  be  now  and  always 
in  the  universe." 

Mr.  Bryan  argues,  however,  thai  the  theory  of  evolution 
"naturally    leads    to    agnosticism,    and,    if   continued,    finally    to 
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atheism."  Tlio  theory  is  only  a  "guess,"  he  maintains  in  an 
article  in  the  New  fork  Times,  because  "if  has  not  one  syllable 
in  I  he  Bible  to  support,  it,"  because  "neither  Darwin  nor  his  sup- 
porters have  been  able  to  find  a  fact  in  the  universe  to  support, 
their  hypothesis,"  and  because  it  "is  not  only  without  founda- 
tion, but  it  compels  its  believers  to  resort  to  explanations  that 
are  more  absurd  than  anything  found  in  the  'Arabian  Nights." 
The  real  question,  insists  Mr.  Bryan,  is,  "Did  God  use  evolution 
as  His  plan?  ir  it  could  be  shown  thai  man.  instead  of  being 
made  in  the  image  of  Clod,  is  a  developmenl  of  beasts*  we  would 
have  to  accept  it,  regardless  of  its  effect,  for  truth  is  truth  and 
must  prevail.  But  when  there  is  do  proof,  we  have  a  right  to 
consider  the  effect,  of  the  acceptance  of  an  unsupported  hypoth- 
esis." The  Bible  has  been  excluded  from  the  schools  in  many 
places  on  the  ground  thai  religion  should  not  be  taught  by  those 
paid  by  public  taxation,  observes  Mr.  Bryan ;  and  if  this  doctrine 
is  south],  he  argues,  "what  right  have  the  enemies  of  religion  to 
teach  irreligion  in  the  public  schools'.'  If  the  Bible  can  not  be 
taught,  why  should  Christian  taxpayers  permit  the  teaching  of 
guesses  that  make  the  Bible  a  lie'.'  A  teacher  might  just  as  well 
write  over  the  door  of  his  room,  'Leave  Christianity  behind  you, 
all  ye  who  enter  here,'  as  to  ask  his  students  to  accept  an  hy- 
pothesis directly  and  irreconcilably  antagonistic  to  the  Bible." 
Moreover: 

"Our  opponents  are  not  fair.  When  we  find  fault  with  the 
teaching  of  Darwin's  unsupported  hypothesis,  they  talk  about 
Copernicus  and  Galileo  and  ask  whether  we  shall  exclude  science 
and  return  to  the  Dark  Ages.  Their  evasion  is  a  confession  of 
weakness.  We  do  not  ask  for  the  exclusion  of  any  scientific 
truth,  but  we  do  protest  against  an  atheist  teacher  being  allowed 
to  blow  his  guesses  in  the  face  of  the  student.      The  Christians 

who  want  to  teach  religion  in  their  schools  furnish  the  money 
for  denominational  institutions.  If  atheists  want  to  teach 
atheism,  why  do  they  not  build  their  own  schools  and  employ 
their  own  teachers?  If  a  man  really  believes  that  he  has  brute 
blood  in  him,  he  can  leach  that  to  his  children  at  home  or  he  can 
send  them  to  atheistic  schools,  where  his  children,  will  not  be  in 
danger  of  losing  their  brute  philosophy,  but  why  should  he  be 
allowed  to  deal  with  other  people's  children,  as  if  they  were  little 
monkeys? 

"We  stamp  upon  our  coins  'In  God  We  Trust';  we  administer 
to  witnesses  an  oatli  in  which  ( rod's  name  appears;  our  President 
takes  his  oath  of  office  upon  the  Bible.  Is  it  fanatical  to  suggest 
that  public  taxes  should  not  .be  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
undermining  the  nation's  Cod'.'  When  we  defend  the  Mosaic 
account  of  man's  creation  and  contend  that  man  lias  no  brute 
blood  in  him,  but  was  made  in  God's  image  by  separate  act  and 
placed  on  earth  to  carry  out  a  divine  decree,  we  are  defending 
the  God  of  the  Jews  as  well  as  the  God  of  the  Gentiles;  the  God 
of  the  Catholics  as  well  as  the  God  of  the  Protestants.  We  be- 
lief that  faith  in  a  Supreme  Being  is  essential  to  civilization  as 
well  as  to  religion  and  thai  abandonment  of  God  means  ruin  to 
the  world  and  chaos  to  society. 

"Let    these  believers  in.  'the  tree  man'  come  down  out   of  the 

trees  and  meet  the  issue.  Let  them  defend  the  teaching  of 
agnosticism  or  atheism  if  they  dare.  If  they  deny  that  tin 
natural  tendency  of  Darwinism  is  to  lead  many  to  a  denial  of 
God,  let  them  frankly  point  out  the  portions  of  the  Bible  which 
they  regard  as  consistent  with  Darwinism,  or  evolution  applied 
to  man.  They  weaken  faith  in  God,  discourage  prayer,  raise 
doubt  as  to  a  future  life,  reduce  Christ  to  tin-  stature  of  a  man. 
and  make  the  Bible  a  'scrap  of  paper.'  As  religion  is  the  only 
basis  of  morals,  it  is  time  for  Christians  to  protect  religion  from 
its  most  insidious  enemy." 

Educators  and  religious  leaders  all  over  the  country  were  up 
in  arms  immediately  when  the  proposed  Kentucky  anti-evolution 
bill  was  noised  abroad,  and  numerous  telegrams  wero  sent  to 
President  Frank  L.  McVey,  of  the  University  of  Kentucky,  in 
response  to  his  request  for  opinions  on  the  proposed  measure. 
Such  an  act,  wrote  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  editor  of  The  Outlook 
(New  York),  "would  be  fatal  to  the  best  interests  of  pupils  in 
any  school  in  which  it  could  be  enforced.  Evolution  is  correctly 
defined  by  John  Fiske  as  God's  way  of  doing  things.     Practically 


all  scientists  hold  it  and  most  colleges  teach  it  in  some  form." 
"To  prohibit  the  scientific  teaching  of  'he  facts  of  evolution 
would  involve  adopting  tin-  intellectual  attitude  of  the  twelfth 
century,"  declared  Dr.  James  H.  Angell,  president  of  Fale 
University.  "It  is  a  proposition  which  could  not  be  seriously 
entertained  by  any  really  intelligent  person."  Prohibiting  the 
teaching  of  evolution,  said  President  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  of 
Harvard  University,  "is  antediluvian  folly,"  and  Dr.  Charles 
S.  McFarland.   General   Secretary   of   tin    Federal  Council  of 
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EX-JUDAS,   "THE   SOUL  OP   AMIABILITY. 

Johann   Zwinck,  once  "Judas  Iscariot,'    and   lii*  daughter,   who  is 
married,  and  thus  ineligible  to  resume  her  role  of  1910  as  "Mary." 


Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  declared  that  "any  attempt 
impose  legislative  restrictions  on  the  teachers  of  cience  is  con- 
trary to  all  the  principles  on  which  the  American  Republic  has 
been  founded."  Air.  Bryan,  for  whose  "intense  religious  spirit  " 
it  has  "the  highest  respect,  is  one  of  those  persons,"  says  the 
Rocky  Monti  tain  News,  "who  are  trying  to  turn  back  the  clock 
in  the  domain  of  religious  thought."  "If  children  be  taught  that 
religious  faith  is  necessarily  tied  to  theories  of  verbal  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures  and  the  special  creation  by  Divine  fiat  of  each 
of  the  many  species  of  life  on  this  planet,  it  will  not  be  surprizing 
if  shipwreck  he  made  of  their  faith  when  they  begin  to  face  the 
facts  of  history  and  science.  .  .  .  Science  has  not  shaken  the 
fact  of  Christ.  Scholarship  has  only  helped  to  make  it  stand 
out  more  clearly.  As  the  years  pass  and  the  complexities  of 
living  multiply,  with  increasing  sense  of  common  responsibility 
for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  the  conviction  deepens  in  the  souls 
of  men  that  if  we  would  be  saved  we  must  seek  and  find  the  way 
of  Cod.  and  that  in  Jesus  Christ  we  have  the  only  certain  leader 
in  that  way."  The  truth  is.  says  the  ]\~<stirn  Christian  Advocatt 
Methodist  >.  that  Christian  thinkers  have  taken  over  the  theory 
of  evolution  "and  adopted  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  doctrines  used 
to-day  in  support  of  the  Christian  theory.''  But  the  Catholic 
Standard  anil  Times  (Philadelphia)  thinks  that  the  scientific 
doctrine  has  not  been  proven  and  that,  therefore,  it  would  be 
unfair  to  use  it  in  a  course  of  instruction.  "Fit  matter  for  teach- 
ing in  schools  is  the  certainly  established  truth  and  nothing  else. 
The  school  can  not  be  made  the  playground  for  scientific  con- 
troversies. These  must  be  confined  to  the  circles  that  are  able 
to  appreciate  the  nice  distinction  between  a  mere  hypothesis  and 
a  firmly  ascertained  truth.  For  that  reason  Darwinism  has  no 
place  in  our  schools.  The  specific  form  of  evolution  which  it 
teaches  has  been  entirely  discredited  ' 
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I  nsolicited  contributions  to  this  department  cannot  be  returned. 


rHE  Lyric  West  (Los  Angeles)  cele- 
brates its  first  year  with  the  March 
number.  We  have  found  poems  to  quote 
in  several  numbers,  and  take  the  two  follow- 
ing from  the  March  issue.  Here  are  two 
views  of  women  of  the  West,  the  first  is 
more  naturally  a  man's  view;  the  second  is 
by  the  winner  of  the  Nation  prize,  whose 
poem  we  quoted  a  few  weeks  ago. 

THE   GIRL  OF  THE  LONELINESS 

By  Elliott  C.   Lincoln 
Far  from  the  traveled  roads  of  men  our  dim  trails 

wind  away; 
Through  the  cold,  thin  silence  of  hills  we  go,  we 

watch  the  shimmering  desert  flow, 
By  the  nameless  streams  our  campflres  glow  when 

the  evening  mists  rise  gray. 

And    we,    the    wanderers,    journey    alone  as  the 

months  and  the  years  drift  by. 
Sons  of  old  Ishmael,  unafraid,  pledged  men  sworn 

to  the  love  of  a  maid. 
To  the  Girl  of  the  Loneliness  we  have  paid  the 

vows  that  hold  till  we  die. 

To  me  she  comes  in  a  silver  song  of  jingling  bit 

and  spur: 
Through  sunny  weather,  and  cold  star-shine,  and 

pitch-black  nights  when  storm  winds  whine, 
I   have  felt  the  touch  of  her  knee  on  mini'.  as   I 

rode  the  trail  with  her. 

And  her  low  sweet  laughter  gladdens  me  like  the 
sound  of  a  stream  in  spring. 

And  tlic  silken  folds  of  her  kerchief  float  caress- 
ingly at  her  warm  white  throat. 

And  the  light  in  her  grave  eyes  echoes  the  note  "I 
her  lips'  soft  welcoming. 

<>ui  from  the  waste  lands  of  the  earth  we  sun- 
burned men  come  back 

\\  it  li  never  a  word  of  her  winsome  face,  and  tarrj 
awhile,  and  then  retrace 

<  >ur  eager  ways  to  a  trysting-place  far  off  from  the 

trodden  track 
She  is  older  than  history,  younger  than  dawn;  she 

is  loyal,  and  brave  and  gas 
She  has  brightened  the  trail  f«>r  a  million  men,  the 

stern,  unshaven,  homeless  men, 
Those  rugged,  useles-.  wandering  men  who  travel 

the  lonely  way. 

MONTANA  WIVES 

Horizons 
By  Gwendolen    Baste 
1  had  to  laugh, 

For  when  she  said  it  we  were  sitting  bj   the   door. 
And  straight  down  was  the  Pork 
Twisting  and  turning  and  gleaming  in  the  sun. 
\nd  then  your  eyes  carried  across  to  the  purple 

bench  bej  ond  the  river 
Wiih  the  Beartooth   Mountains  fairly  screaming 

with  light  and  blue  and  miuw  . 
And  folrl  and  turn  of  rimrocfc  and  prairie  as  far  as 

your  eye  could  go 

Anil   she   says      "Dear    Laura,   sometimes  I  feel  so 

sorrj  for  5  on. 
Shul    awaj    from    everything     eating   out    your 

heart    with  loneliness. 
When  I  think  of  my  own  full  life  I  wish  that  you 

could  share  it. 
Just  praj  for  happier  days  to  come  and  bear  it." 

sin  .joes  back  to  Billings  to  her  white  si  ucco  house. 
And  looks  through  net  curtains  at  another  white 

si  ucco  house, 
\nd  a  brick  house, 
\nd  a  yellow  frame  house, 
\nd  six  trimmed  poplar  trees, 
\nd  lit  tie  squares  of  shaved  gra 

<  'li    '  -tan  d  at    me  like   F  was  daft. 

I  couldn  t  help  it'    i  juel  laughed  and  laughed' 


The  China  Review  'New  York)  prints  this 
with  apparent  approval  tho  the  spokesman 
for  modern  China  is  not  a  native  son. 
There  is  none  of  the  quietism  of  old  China, 
but  something  that  might  be  taken  for  the 
alertness  of  Young  China. 

CATHAY  TODAY 

By  Thomas  Grant  Springer 

Over  the  dying  Dragon  drifts  ancestral  dust, 
stifling  the  ghosts  that  haunt  the  Sons  of  Han. 

Our  ancient  swords  are  brittle  now  with  rust . 
The  swords  that  once  opposed  great  Kublai  Khan. 

The  "West  that  came  into  the  dream-bound  East 
Returns  to  us  the  unknown  gifts  we  gave, 

And  now,  of  languorous  lethargy  relieved, 
An  infant  rises  from  the  giant's  grave. 

Even  as  "China's  Sorrow"  eats  away. 
The  yellow  soil  of  our  denuded  hills, 

In  a  fierce  torrent  naught  can  dam  or  stay 
The  flood  is  rising  of  our  combined  wills. 

Look  to  your  problems,  nations  of  the  West, 
Our  own  were  marshalled  lately  at  Nankin. 

Where  once  the  Manchu  brooded  and  oppressed 
There  did  our  real  awakening  begin. 

Perhaps  again  will  fierce  Taipings  arise. 
Beware  to  interfere  with  our  own  strife. 

On  Flanders  Field  your  unsolved  problem  lies. 
The  East  is  slowlj  stirring  with  new   life. 

We  take  your  gifts  and  mould  them  to  our  need. 
We  ask  but   peace  for  our  Celestial  land. 

Your  Christ  preached  peace  and  banishment  of 
greed, 
And  our  Great  Sage  gave  us  the  same  command 

It  may  have  been  a  confessional  poem  of 
Rupert  Brooke  that  set  this  writer  off  on  a 
similar  vein;  bu1  the  analogy  stops  there 
and  we  have  a  thought  more  compact  and 
homogeneous  than  his.  This  is  in  the 
March  Atlantic: 

CLEARNESS 

By  Fannie  Stearns  Gifford 

I  ha \e  loved  clearness.     Sea-tide  over  shoal — 

Sky  before  sunrise,  purer  than  its  star— 

Green     light    of    ferns — a    spring's    steep    silvery 

bowl — 
Blue  halo  of  a  candle-flame — the  far 
White  emptiness  round  midnight  moons 

All  these 
I  nave  loved,  hoarding.    And  clear  simple  minds — 
Children    with    thoughts    thej     do    not    know    are 

dreams — 
Men    with    straight     eyes    that     no    bad    shadow 

blinds — 
Women   whose  laughter  has  no  barb.     It   seems 
Such  are   most    precious  of  Life's  largesses. 

Onlj   the  blurred  and  tangled  things  I  fear, 
o  Death.  I  shall  not  care  how  strange  you  seem — 
How  far  from   Life  —  if  you  arc  only  clear: 
Not    the  sick   crowded   darkness  of  a   dream. 
lint  clear — clear — clear — like  daw  n's  cold  verit  ies! 

Not  a  sparrow  falleth  but  some  notice  is 

aroused,  this  one  has  the  added  grace  of  a 

benediction  from  St.  Francis.     We  find  it 

in   Chesterton's   paper    The   New    Witness 

London). 

ST.  FRANCIS  OF  ASSISI 

By    Amy    Clarke 
He   lingered    bj    a    sparrow  dead 
Outside  the  citj  gate; 

"Commend    me  to  our   Sister    Death 

And  say  -he  tarries  late 


"Ah,   gentle  brother!  when  her  hand 

Was  kindly  on  thee  laid" — 
He  strewed  the  red  leaves  once  and  twice 

"Perchance   thou   wast   afraid." 

He  kneeled  and  signed  the  cross  abo\e 

The  body  where  it  lay; 
'Christ  keep  thee  safe,  as  He  has  kepi 
His  servant  to  this  day! 

"The  birds  that    haunt   with  music   round 

Our  Mother   Mary's  throne, 
While   I   go   still   on   pilgrimage. 

Receive  thee  as  then-  own." 

He  sighed  and  passed  upon  his  way 

With  weary  feet   unshod; 
"Thou  fliest  before  me,  little  soul, 
Already  winged,  to  God." 

Three  poems  published  in  The  Liberator 
(New  York)  are  described  as  "by  Class 
War  Prisoners"  and  their  source  as  Leaven- 
worth Prison.  Whether  the  writers  are  still 
confined  there  or  not  is  not  stated.  But 
they  seem  to  have  a  remarkable  quality: 

FREEDOM 

By    Ralph  Chaplin 

Up  on  the  lookout,  in  the  wind  and  sleet; 
Out  in  the  woods  of  tamarack  and  pine; 
Down  in  the  hot  slopes  of  the  dripping  mine, 
We  dreamed  of  you,  and  oh,  the  dream  was  sweet! 
And  now  you  bless  the  felon  food  we  eat, 
And  make  each  iron  cell  a  sacred  shrine: 
For  when  your  love  thrills  in  the  blood  like  wine. 
The  very  stones  grow  holy  to  our  feet! 

We  shall  be  faithful,  though  we  march  with  death. 
And  singing  storm  the  battlements  of  wrong: 
One's  life  is  such  a  little  thing  to  give: 
So  we  shall  fight  as  long  as  we  have  breath, — 
Love  in  our  hearts,  and  on  our  lips  a  song: 
Without   you  it  were  better  not  to  live! 

TAPS 

By   Ralph   Chaplin 

The  day  is  ended!     Ghostly  shadows  creep 
Along  each  dim-lit  wall  and  corridor. 
The  bugle  sounds  as  from  some  fairy  shore, 
Silvered  with  sadness,   somnolent  and  deep. 
Darkness  and  bars!   God!   Shall  we  curse  or  weep? 
A  last,  lone  pipe  is  tapped  upon  the  floor; 
A  guard  slams  shut  the  heavy  iron  doors; 
Tin    day  is  ended — go  to  sleep — to  sleep! 

Three  times  it  sounds — weird  lullaby  of  doom — 
Quivers  and  dies, — while  fecund  Night  gives  birth 
To  other  days  like  this  day  that  is  done. 
Does  Morning  really  live,  beyond  the  gloom — 
This  deep  black  pall  that  hangs  upon  the  earth? 
lie  fears  the  dark  who  dares  to  doubt  the  sun! 

VESPERS 

By  Charles  Ashleigh 
The  sun  goes  down,  and  on  the  grass 
With  silent   feet   the  shadows  pass. 
The  trees  stand  still  in  fragrant  prayer 
Cool  as  a  pearl  is  the  twilight  air; 
Cool  as  God's  breath,  at   the  dose  of  day. 
On   my   heated   soul   the   mild  winds  play. 
And  I  go  to  my  iron-walled  cell, 
At  the  stroke  of  a  tyrant  bell. 
'What  have  you  hidden  beneath  your  shirt?" 
Suspiciously,  my  captors  blurt. 
My  joy   they  can  not  understand. 
"Oh,    it's    nothing    that's   contraband!" 
All  I  have  is  a  flower-washed  heart, 
Good    medicine    for    my    prison-smart — 
A  child-like  heart   that   was  born  to-night 
.lust  as  the  sun  swam  oul  of  sight. 
And  all  the  night   it-  will  speak  to  me 
Of  a   flower,  a  cloud  and  a    flame-edged  tie. 


O.  HENRY  AS  LETTER- WRITER  AND  SKETCH-ARTIST 


THERE  ARE  TWO  WAYS  OF  ENCOUNTERING 
GENIUS  away  from  the  limelight  — by  handshake  or  by 
a  letter.  The  handshake  and  exchange  of  words  may  be 
"eternally  impressive,"  bu1  they  haven'1  the  negotiable  quality 
of  letters,  which  can  be  passed  on  to  others.  A  new  series  of  Id- 
lers by  thai  effervescenl  genius  who  wrote  under  tin'  name  of 
().  Henry  is  introduced,  wiili  (lie  foregoing  genial  generality,  by 
their  reeei  r,  Mabel  Wagnalls,  who  publishes  them  through 
Doubleday  Page  and  Company.  \\<-v  account  of  how  the  letters 
came  to  be  written  is 
given  tli  us  in  the  preface 
to  her  little  volume: 
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never  more,  never  loss.  The  two  hundred  and  eighl  houses  it 
contains  are  kept  in  repair,  and  even  rebuilt,  bul  a  new  house  is 
never  added.  Rather  than  do  this  people  ha\  e  I  he  tow  a  or  die. 
It  is  cheaper.  .  .  .  There  is  a  millinery  shop  thai  cuddles  <-\ 
to  the  post-office,  and  just  beyond  the  Beeond  lane  sounds  a 
blacksmith's   shop.     The  hardware  store  plies  a  good  trade  in 

plows      and    also   dials    in    coffins.     There    are    four    churches    to 
say    prayers   over   the    coffins    when    they  are  tilled,  and    on   the 

other  street  i  there  are  only  two  i  is  the  shop  of  a  tombstone-maker 

'her    name    i<     Alta     Jungkurth).       And    opposite    to    this    shop 

stands  the  house  and  surrounding  trees,    the  little  garden   and 

chicken  corral  of  my 
eighty-year-old  grand- 
mother,   whose    mothei 

had    been    born  a  Ilenr\  . 


Sketches  from  "Letters  to  Lftfaopolis,  by  0.  Henry  to  Mabel  Wajrnalls."     Copyrighted  by  Doabl  ft  Co. 

O.  HENRYS   SKETCH   OF   A   BUSY    DAY   IX   LITHOPOLIS. 

The  lady  tombstone  maker  and  the  boy  carrying  the  extra  about  the  burned  barn 

as  well  as  the  character  shown  in  the  cow,  the  church  and  the  man   with  the  hay 

rake,  may  remind  art  critics  of  the  similar  sketches  of  John  T.  McCutche  >n. 


Some  months  before,  I 
had  read  a  story  that 
greatly  imprest  me;  it 
was  "The  Roads  of  Des- 
tiny." Not  only  was  I 
imprest  by  the  originality 
of  the  idea  and  style,  but 
also  by  the  originality  of 
the  author's  name.  Just 
"Henry"  with  an  excla- 
mation before  it.  I  won- 
dered how  a  writer  could 
hope  to  be  remembered 
with  such  a  casual  tag- 
mark.  What  superb  in- 
difference to  fame!  Then, 
on  second  thought,  1  con- 
sidered it  a  clever  bid 
for  fame — a  name  so  coy 
as  to  be  conspicuous. 
Then,  on  third  thought, 
that  Henry  name  began 
to  stir   up   activities    in 

other  crevices  of  my  brain.  I  had  a  greal  grandmother  named 
Henry.  Our  family  tree  I  had  long  since  discovered  to  be  sadly 
lacking  in  decorations.  No  stars  or  coronets  hung  on  its  houghs, 
nor  even  a  horse-thief  to  vary  the  respectable  monotony.  Per- 
haps here  was  an  offshoot  I  had  missed — a  Henry  branch  that 
might  prove  illustrious.  I  searched  in  "Who*s  Who?"  and 
asked  literary  friends,  but"0.  Henry"  was  on  no  list  of  celeb- 
rities I  could  find.  So  I  scribbled  a  few  lines  to  his  publisher, 
told  who  I  was — or  rather  who  my  father  was — and,  as  one  pub- 
lisher to  another,  so  to  speak,  I  begged  to  know  whether  0. 
Henry  was  man,  woman,  or  wraith. 

I  mailed  the  missive — and  forgot  if. 

Tim"  -but  why  be  prosaic?  "The  days,"  to  quote  from  my 
favorite  author,  "with  Sundays  at  their  head,  formed  into 
hebdomadal  squads,  and  the  weeks,  captained  by  the  full  moon, 
closed  ranks  into  menstrual  companies  carrying  Tempus  Fugit 
on  their  banners." 

By  the  time  Thirty-fourth  Street  was  displaying  sport  suits 
and  parasols  and  the  trunk  stores  were  announcing  instant  re- 
movals, my  mother  and  I  made  our  annual  visit  to  my  grand- 
mother's home  in  Lithopolis.  You  have  possibly  never  heard  of 
this  town.  Don't  look  for  it  on  the  map:  it  isn't  there.  And 
don't  look  for  it  from  any  railroad  train  window:  it  isn't  there, 
either.  Lithopolis  stands  alone — faithfully  guarding  an  ancient 
stone  quarry  so  long  disused  that  no  one  knows  when  it  last  was 
drilled  or  blasted.  Again  let  me  say  that  Lithopolis  stands  alone, 
maintaining  an  aloofness,  an  exclusiveness,  that  is  unmatched.  1 
believe,  by  any  other  cluster  of  frame  houses  radiating  around 
a  one-block  trading  area  of  single-story  shops.  Not  even  the 
famous  walled-in  town  of  Rothenburg  is  so  difficult  to  enter  and 
so  difficult  to  get  out  of  after  you're  in.  The  daily  mail-wagon 
was,  at  the  time  of  our  visits  there,  the  sole  public  means  of 
transit  thither  and  thence;  and  likewise  the  one  excitement 
of  the  day. 

There  are  three  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants  in  Lithopolis 
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It  was  here  thai  Miss 
Wagnalls  net  [ved  the 
firsl  of  a  number  of  char- 
acteristic letters  from 
the  man  whose  fame 
was  later  to  cross  the 
country,  and   the  seven 

seas  beyond.     He  wrote: 

New    York. 
June  9th,  1903. 

_Mv  Dj:ak   Madam: 

The  Cosmopolitan 

Magazine   forwarded    to 

me    yesterday    the    little 

note  you  wrote  on    Ma\ 

9th;  in  regard  to  some  of 

the  short   stories  1  have 

been   perpetrating   upon 

the    public.       1     do     not 

know     why     tiny       held 

your  letter  so  long  unless  they  thought  ii  was  a   ms.  submitted 

for  publication,  and  finally  decided  to  reject   it— in  which  case  I 

think  they  showed  very  poor  taste  and  judgment. 

I'm  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  I  am  a  man,  and  neither  a 
woman  nor  a  wraith.  Still  I  couldn't  exactly  tell  you  why  I'm 
glad,  for  there  isn't  anything  nicer  than  a  woman:  and  I  have 
often  thought,  on  certain  occasion-,  that  to  In-  a  wraith  would  be 
exceedingly  jolly  and  convenient. 

When  you  were  looking  for  "0  Henry"  between  the  red  cov< 
of     "Who's  Who."    I    was    probably    between    two    gray    saddle 
blankets  on  a  Texas  prairie  listening  to  the  moonlight  sonata  of 

1  lie  coyotes. 

Since  you  have  been  so  good  as  to  speak  nicely  of  my  poor  w  a' 
I  will  set  down  my  autobiography.     \iiTf  goes! 

Texas  cowboy.  Lazy.  Thought  writing  stories  might  be 
easier  than  "busting"  broncos.  Came  to  New  York  one  year  ago 
to  earn  bread,  butter,  jam.  and  possibly  asparagus  that  way. 
Last  week  loaned  ;m  editor  $20. 

Please  pardon  the  intrusion  of  finances,  but  1  regard  the  trans- 
action as  an  imperishable  bay.    Very  few  story-writ  rs  have  done 
that.     Xot  many  of  them  have  the  money.     By  the  time  the\  g 
it.  they  know  better. 

I  think  that  is  all  that  is  of  interest.  I  don't  like  to  talk  about 
literature.  Did  you  notice  that  teentsy-weentsy  little  "1"? 
That's  the  way  1  spell  it.  I  have  much  more  respect  for  a  man 
who  brands  cattle  than  for  one  who  writes  pieces  for  the  printer: 
Don't  you'.'  It  doesn't  seem  quite  like  a  man's  work.  But  then. 
it's  quite  often  a  man's  work  to  collect  a  cheque  from  some 
publications. 

I  was  very  glad  to  gel  your  Letter,  even  th<>  it  come-  a-  to 
a  wraith  or  an  impersonality.  Why?  Well,  down  in  Texas  we 
are  sort  of  friendly,  you  know,  and  when  we  see  a  man  five  miles 
off,  we  holler  at  him  ••Hello.  Bill!"  In  New  York  the  folk- 
well  (1  wish  I  could  show  you  right  here  how  the  Mexicans 
shrug  one  shouklerj.     Your  letter  seemed  to  read  like  a   fain' 
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voice  out  of  tin  chaparral  calling:  "Hello,  Bill,  you  old  flop-eared 
wraith,  how 'n  they  comin'?"  hi  Texas  the  folks  freeze  to  you; 
in  New  York  they  freeze  you.    Sabe? 

But  1  do  not  considt  r  this  a  fault  in  New  York.  After  one  gets 
acquainted  with  the  peopl<  they  prove  to  be  very  agreeable  and 
friendly.  I  have  made  a  number  of  friends  among  the  magazine 
men,  whom  I  like  Aery  much. 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  a  downtrodden  scribbler  can't  manage  to 
claim  kinship  with  a  publisher's  family!    'Way  down  in  Louisiana 
is  where  my  "Henry"  name  came  from.     Can't  you  dig  up  an 
ancestor   among   the   old   Southern   aristocrat    so   we   can    l> 
cousins? 

Do  you  know.  Miss  Wagnalls,  what  would  he  the  proper  pro- 
e<  lure  on  this  occasion  if  this  happened  to  be  Texas?  I  '11  tell  you. 
I'd  get  on  my  bronco  and  ride  over  to  loth  street  and  holler 
'"Hello,  folkses!"  And  your  pa  would  come  out  and  say:  "  Light 
and  I  itch,  stranger"';  and  you  would  kill  a  chicken  for  supper, 
and  we  would  all  talk  about  literature  and  the  price  of  cattle. 

But  as  this  is  New  York  and  not  Texas  I  will  only  say  1  hope 
yea  will  overlook  the  nonsense,  and  believe  that  1  much  appreci- 
ate your  cheering  letter. 
There  are  one  or  two 
stories  that  I  think  you 
have  not  seen  that  I 
would  like  to  have  your 
opinion  of  if  you  would 
let  me  submit  them  to 
you  some  time.  I  think 
the  judgment  of  a  nor- 
mal, intelligent  woman 
is  superior  to  that  of  an 
editor  in  a  great  many- 
instances. 

Sincerely  yours, 
O.  Henry. 

+7  Wesl  24th  Street. 


that  I  am  truly  great  is  in  Art.  This  you  can  see  for  yourself. 
I  one-  illustrated  a  book  for  a  Texas  writer.  When  he  saw  the 
pictures  he  tore  up  his  MS.  and  threw  it  into  the  Colorado  River. 
That's  a  fact, 

I  suppose  this  nonsense  of  mine  is  getting  to  be  a  nuisance  by 
this  time.  But  1  really  am  not  able  to  take  things  solemnly.  The 
whole  business — life,  literature,  operas,  philosophy  &  shirt- waists 
—is  a  kind  of  a  joke,  isn't  it?  I  reckon  that  riding  around  on  a 
ponyont  he  Texa- prairies  thinkingabout  the  beans  and  barbecued 
heel'  we're  ^oing  to  have  for  supper  is  about  as  good  as  anything. 
When  the  illusions  go  the  besl  thing  to  do  is  to  take  it  good- 
humoredly.  So,  there's  some  philosophy  for  you.  It  isn't  solid 
enough  to  keep  you  awake  after  the  frogs  begin  to  croak  in 
Lithopolis. 

In  another  letter  he  suggests  that  he  would  like  to  hear  more 
of  Lithopolis,  and  inquires:  "How  are  the  Domineck  chickens 
getting  along,  and  has  your  grandmother  had  the  fence  painted 
this  spring?"     However,  New  York,  at  this  time  was  not  treating 

him  badly.  He  was  be- 
ginning to  attract  at- 
tention. "Sometimes  I 
get  tired  of  New  York,"' 
he  admits — 


Gtth 


"I  \-A\l)-l\k    CHARACTERS   BY   A    WORD-PAINTER. 

i  i  .  si    ar<  <>    Henry's  response   to   Miss  Wagnalls's  suggestion  that  the  mysterious 
<>      in  > i i  —  name  might  stand  for  "Otto,"  "Obadiah,"  or    "Oliver. 


Later,  assisted  by  Miss 

Wagnalls's  bits  of  epis- 
tolary description.  O. 
Henry  drew  the  "im- 
personistic  sketch  of 
Lithopolis"  reproduced 
herewith.  His  sketching, 
it    might     be    observed, 

has  something  of  the  quality',  a1  once  racy,  humorous,  romantic 
and  naturalistic,  of  his  writing.  Quite  as  lively  is  the  scries  of 
character  portraits,  inspired  by  -Miss  Wagnalls's  guess  at  what 
the  •()."  in  his  name  might  stand  for. 

While  lie  sat  in  his  garret  "nibbling  at  my  crust  (softened  by  a 
little  dry  Sauterne)  and  battling  with  the  wolf  at  the  door— die- 
trying  to  get  out — don't  like  it  inside),"  he  wrote  of  Lithopolis: 

Lemme  see!  Fairfi*  Ld  County  -that's  over  across  the  "crick." 
isn't  it.  just  this  side  of  the  wood-'.'  And  Lithopolis — wait  a  min- 
ute- -b'lieve  [Ye  heard  of No,  it  wasn't  the  town— I  guess 

it  was  a  new  $3  shoe  or  a  trotting  horse  I  was  thinking  of.  (The 
whole  paragraph  was  inspired  by  envy.  I  know  it's  peaceful  & 
lovely  &  rural  and  restful  out  there.  "Lost  in  Lithopolis?  or 
Lolling  among  the  Lotuses — not  to  mention  the  Lima  Beans." 
'Twouhl  make  a  summer  drama  that  would  snow  "The  Old 
Homestead"  under — paper  -now,  of  course.)  .  .  . 

I  think  Fate  has  been  unjustly  kind  to  you  in  the  bestowal  of 
favors.  You  are  revelling  in  rural  felicity  and  eggs  and  country 
air  and  scenery.  That  should  be  enough  to  satisfy  any  one.  And 
yet  with  all  those  blessings  heaped  at  your  f< .  t  you  are  accorded 
th<  additional  privilege  of  having  witnessed  the  thrilling  destruc- 
tion of  Bart  Kramer's  barn  by  the  fire  demon.  It  is  not  fair. 
Isn't  a  holiday  enough  for  you  without  your  demanding  holo- 
causts, too?  Tho  denied  the  spectacle  myself,  I  can  imagine 
the  exciting  scene — the  lurid  flam<  -  lighting  up  the  lurid  heavens 
with  their  lurid  glare,  and  Bart  rarin'  and  ehargin'  around  trying 
to  rescue  the  buggy  harness  and  the  settin'-hen.  In  such  su- 
preme moments  do  you  never  give  a  thought  to  the  unfortunates 
cooped  up  in  the  city  with  nothing  to  entertain  them  except 
roof  garden-  A:  murders  and  the  new  guimpe  styles  in  pique  ct 
Russian  blouses? 

I'm  awfully  obbged  for  the  nice  things  you  said  about  my  little 
old  stories.  I  don't  think  very  much  of  'em  myself,  but  it  sounds 
kind  of  friendly,  anyway.    The  only  line  in  which  I  am  convinced 
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And  want  to  be  where 
I  can  holler ' '  Hello,  Aunt 
Emily!"  to  the  mayor's 
wife,  and  go  back  of  the 
counter  in  the  post-office 
with  a  sort  of  Lithopoli- 
tan  insouciance  and  free- 
dom. The  other  night  I 
went  up  to  the  Madison 
Square  post-office  and 
sat  on  the  steps  for  two 
hours.  Do  you  know, 
that  postmaster  never 
even  came  out  and  said 
"how's  tricks,"  much  less 
joining  in  for  a  social 
chat.  Everybody  is  so 
stiff  in  New  York.  But 
I  hardly  think  I'll  leave 

this  year.      I've  got   the  editor  men  chasing  me  for  stuff  now, 

and  I  want  to  work  'em  a  while  longer. 

There  are  many  other  letters,  all  of  them  rich  in  whimsies, 
philosophy,  and  genial  human  nature,  in  this  little  volume  of 
"Letters  to  Lithopolis,  from  O.  Henry  to  Mabel  Wagnalls.'' 
They  are  rounded  with  Miss  Wagnalls's  poignant  description  of 
the  author's  funeral.  "We  went  to  O.  Henry's  funeral,  my 
mother  and  I,"  she  writes: 

We  had  read  in  tho  papers  of  his  passing,  and  had  noted  the 
hour  and  the  place;  a  fitting  place  it  was — the  Little  Church 
Around  the  Corner — the  Church  of  the  Strangers,  as  it  sometimes 
is  called.  We  supposed  there  would  be  a  large  crowd;  probably 
cards  of  admission  would  be  required.  We  had  none,  but  we  went, 
intending  to  stand  on  the  curb,  if  need  be,  to  pay  our  last  defer- 
ence to  one  of  America's  Immortals.  But  no  crowd  edged  the 
curb;  we  saw  a  few  carriages  and  a  small  group  at  the  door  that 
somehow  was  far  from  funereal  in  appearance.  On  entering  the 
vestibule,  we  were  accosted  with  a  questjon.  So  certain  were  we 
it  must  be  a  request  for  a  card  that  for  a  moment  we  were  uncom- 
prehending— and  good  reason  there  was  for  our  dismay.  We  had 
heard  the  strangest  question  ever  worded,  I  believe,  at  chancel 
door  since  the  cross  of  Christ  stood  over  it: 

"Have  you  come  for  the  wedding  or  the  funeral?" 

Somehow  it  was  a  phrase  that  stabbed  to  the  heart,  tho  we 
soon  understood,  of  course,  that  a  mistake  had  been  made  in  the 
time  set  for  the  two  ceremonies.  The  wedding- party  was  already 
there,  hut  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  funeral  first.  So  a  few  of  us — 
astonishingly  few,  unbelievably  few — sat  forward  in  the  dim 
nave — while  a  brief — a  very  brief — little  service  was  read  over  the 
still  form  of  one  whose  tireless  hand  had  penned  pages  of  truth, 
humor,  and  philosophy  that  will  live  as  long  as  the  foundation- 
stones  of  our  Hall  of  Fame  endure. 

One  felt  a  hurried  pulse  through  all  the  service,  and  as  the 
cortege  passed  out  a  flower  or  two  fell  from  the  casket  and  we 
knew  that  soon  the  bridal  train  would  be  brushing  them  aside. 
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We'll  limit  our  arms,  build  cities  and  farms. 
And  flourish  in  strength  and  vigor. 

For  our  greatest  wealth  is  our  jolly  good  health- 
It's  the  nation's  best  bet  to  grow  bigger. 


i 
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General  Health  commands — 

Eat  a  plate  of  good,  hot  soup  at  least  once 
every  day!  It  will  act  as  the  healthiest  kind  of 
stimulant  to  your  appetite,  nourish  you,  make  you 
take  greater  pleasure  in  all  your  food,  strengthen 
your  digestion  and  improve  your  general  health. 

Campbell's  Tomato  Soup 

has  a  delightfully  tonic,  bracing  effect  on  your 
appetite  that  you  will  notice  from  the  very  first 
taste  of  it.  Plump,  meaty,  full-ripe  tomatoes  give 
all  their  lusciousness  to  this  soup — just  the  tomato 
juices  and  fruity  parts  in  a  fine  puree,  made  even 
richer  by.  velvet  creamery  butter,  tasty  herbs  and 
dainty  spices. 

21  kinds  12  cents  a  can 


Delightful  variety  in 
Campbell's  Soups 


Asparagus 

Mulligatawny 

Bean 

Mutton 

Beef 

Oxtail 

Bouillon 

Pea 

Celery 

Pepper  Pot 

Chicken 

Pnntanier 

Chicken  Gumbo 

(Okra)  Tomato 

Consomme 

Tomato  Okra 

Julienne 

Vegetable 

Mock  Turtle 

Vegetable-Beef 

Vermicelli 

•Tomato 

Your  groce 

r  can  supply  any 

of  these 

soups 
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A  GENTLEMAN  UNAFRAID— NAME 

UNKNOWN 

THE  WIRELESS  OPERATOR  OF  THE  GRONTOFT, 
a  little  Norwegian  freighter  thai  sank  withoul  trace 
on  March  2,  left  the  record  of  his  heroism  in  "a  series 
of  Homeric  pleasantries  which  may  still  he  dimpling  the  ether 
of  interstellar  space  with  their  ripples."  He  was  doomed,  and 
lie  knew  it,  but  he  met  death  with  a  smile  on  his  lips.  His  last 
wireless  call  to  the  ship  that  was  floundering  through  the  raging 
storm,  helpless  to  reach  the  sinking  Grontoft  in  time  to  be  of 
service,  was  Ihe  Norwegian  toast,  "Skoal!"  This  indication 
that  he  was  of  the  old  Viking  breed  followed  a  series  of  jests 
that  have  an  American  tang.  None  of  the  journalists  who 
paid  him  a  last  tribute  knows  where  he  hailed  from,  no  one 
knows  even  his  name,  and  yet  he  will  be  remembered.  To 
quote  from  an  appreciative  account  in  the  New  York  Tribum 

Until  10  A.  M.  March  2,  he  was  an  undistinguished  member 
of  that  adventurous  company  of  youths  who  perch  on  heaving 
hurricane  decks  the  world  around  with  receivers  clamped  to 
then  heads,  while  their  jests  and  gossip  ride  the  ether  waves. 
His  body,  with  those  of  the  nineteen  others  aboard  the  Grontofl, 
has  an  unmarked  grave  about  700  miles  off  Cape  Race,  but 
while  the  wireless  bears  tidings  of  tragedy  and  heroism  across 
the  seas,  his  fame  will  be  remembered  by  the  craft  and  the  manner 
of  his  death. 

One  of  the  fiercest  gales  of  a  ferocious  winter  was  lashing  the 
Atlantic,  burying  mighty  liners  beneath  mountains  of  water. 
The  E&thonia  was  laboring  westward  toward  Cape  Race,  still 
700  miles  away.  At  10  A.  M.  Edward  Hanson,  braced  at  his 
table  in  the  wireless  operator's  quarters,  caught  an  S.  O.  S. 

It  was  from  the  Grontoft,  bound  from  Norfolk  to  Esbjerg, 
now  unmanageable  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  storm.  The  call 
for  help  Avas  sent  in  stereotyped  form  and  included,  as  regula- 
tions require,  the  position  of  the  Grontofl,  which  Mas  forty-eight 
miles  northeast  of  the  Esthonia,  almost  in  the  wind's  eye. 

When  he  reached  the  end  of  the  form  message  the  GrontofVs 
operator  kept  right  on  talking,  however,  starting  a  series  of 
Homeric  pleasantries  which  may  still  be  dimpling  the  ether  of 
interstellar  space  with  their  ripples. 

"God  pity  the  boys  at  sea  such  a  night  as  this,"  quoth  the 
dauntless  operator  of  the  floundering  freighter,  '"['he  old  man 
thinks  it  might  breeze  up  by  night." 

He  paused,  and  above  the  gale  the  ether  pulsated  to  the  swift 
response  of  Hanson  thai  the  message  had  been  received.  Han- 
son Hung  the  receiver  on  the  table  and  notified  Captain  Hans 
Jorgenson  of  the  S.  0.  S.  The  Cunard-Anchor  liner  Cameronia 
ilso  had  picked  it  up.  hut  the  Cameronia  was  200  miles  away  and 

had  just   been   swept    from  how    to  stern   by   the  biggest    wave   its 

skipper,  Captain  Hlakie,  had  seen  in  thirty-five  years  at  sea. 
He  said,  when  his  ship  gol  in  yesterday,  that  it  was  forty  feel 
high  and  about  .'!()()  feel   from  slope    1o  slope. 

ll  was  up  to  the  Esthonia,  and  Captain  Jorgenson  did  not 
hesitate,  altho  i;  seemed  a  sheer  impossibility  to  come  about 
in  such  a  storm.  The  \  ess,.]  trembled  at  the  shock  nf  the  waves 
which  caught  it  broadside  on,  rolled  sickeningly  in  Hie  trough 
and. edged  into  the  teeth  of  the  wind,  shivering  to  the  racing 
of  tin-  screw  as  a  huge  comber  that  had  seemed  about  to  slip 
over  the  rail,  heaved  at  the  keel  instead. 

"Tell  him  that  we  are  on  the  way  to  help  him."  said  Captain 
Jorgenson  to  Hanson. 

The  operator  did  so.  -\t  the  rate  the  Esthonia  had  been 
traveling,  il  should  reach  the  vicinity  of  the  Grontoft  about  four 
P.  M.,  but  four  inihs  was  all  the  staggering  steamship  could 
make  in  the  firsl  hour  on  the  new-  course.  The  engines  were 
driving  ahead  under  forced  draft,  but  the  wind  and  waves 
exerted  tremendous  pressure  and  at  inten  als  the  screw  was  hoisted 
clear  of  the  water  while  the  vessel   trembled  and  lost  headway. 

Another  S.  0.  S.  was  received  from  the  Grontoft  at  eleven 
o'clock.  When  he  had  sent  it.  the  freighter's  wireless  operator 
remarked  to  the  universe: 

"Well,  the  steward  is  making  sandwiches  for  the  lifeboats. 
Looks  like  we  were  going  on  a  picnic." 

This  in  the  face  of  a  storm  in  which  no  small  boat  could  sur- 
vive five  minutes,  even  if  it  reached  the  water  right  side  up! 

The  Esthonia  drove  on  at  a  better  pace  now  and  Hanson  sent 
an  encouraging  message  to  the  operator  of  the  Grontoft.  At 
11:30  the  skipper  of  that  doomed  vessel  having  other  things 
than  the  wireless  to  occupy  his  mind,  his  operator  took  up  the 
conversation  on  his  own  hook. 

Tin    old  wagon  has  a  list   like  a  rundown  heel."  he  confided 
to  Hanson  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness,     "This  is  no  weather 

to  be  out   without  an  umbrella." 


"Hold  on;  we'll  be  alongside  soon,"  was  the  rejoinder  of 
Hanson,  who  was  unable  to  view  the  situation  with  the  equanim- 
ity of  his  confrere. 

Silence  settled  down  in  the  ether  except  for  occasional  mutter- 
ings  from  far-off  operators,  who  gave  astounding  statistics  as  to 
the  heighl  and  breadth  of  waves  they  had  observed  and  wanted 
Hanson  to  tell  them  what  his  square-headed  skipper  thought 
he  could  do  in  such  a  sea  if  he  did  find  the  Grontoft. 

Hanson  was  in  no  mood  for  such  comments,  and  made  no 
answer.  He  was  waiting  for  the  next  message  from  the  blithe 
lad  on  the  upper  deck  of  the  Grontoft.  It  came  at  12:10  dictated 
by  the  captain  of  the  freighter. 

"We  are  sinking  stern  first,"  it  ran.  "The  decks  are  awash. 
The  boats  are  smashed.     Can't  hold  out  any  longer." 

The  man  who  sent  it  seemed  to  feel  that  it  was  slightly  out 
of  tune.  He  wished  to  make  it  clear  that  it  was  the  skipper's 
message,  not  his. 

"The  skipper  dictated  that."  said  he  to  Hanson.  "He  ought 
to  know. 

"Where  did  I  put  my  hat?  Sorry  we  couldn't  wait  for  you. 
Pressing  business  elsewhere.    Skoal!" 

That  was  the  end.  The  operator,  alone  in  his  deckhouse, 
and  his  fellows,  clinging  to  the  rails  or  the  derrick  mast,  at  tin- 
wheel  or  fleeing  from  the  flooded  depths  of  the  engine-room,  went 
to  the  pressing  business — elsewhere.  Not  so  much  as  a  bit 
of  wreckage  was  visible  in  the  turmoil  of  waters  when  the 
Esthonia  reached  the  spot  at  4:10  P.  M. 


MR. 


ARTHUR  JAMES  BALFOUR 
FOR  A  TITLE 


FALLS" 


OH,  WHAT  A  FALL  WAS  THERE,  MY  COUNTRY- 
MEN!" fairly  sums  up.  in  so  far  as  may  be  judged  by 
the  reports  that  have  reached  this  country,  British 
feelings  aroused  by  the  popular  Mr.  Balfour's  acceptance  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter,  which  includes  a  title.  As  with  Caesar, 
the  decoration  had  thrice  been  offered  to  him  before,  and  he  had 
thrice  refused.  So  sure  were  his  friends  and  acquaintances  in 
the  diplomatic  world  of  his  continued  refusal  that  almost  coinci- 
dentally  with  the  announcement  of  his  acceptance,  Cunliffe- 
Owen,  vet  (-ran  English  journalist  and  diplomat,  published  a 
Long  article  in  the  New  York  Time*,  explaining  why  Mr. 
Balfour  would  feel  it  incumbent  on  himself  to  continue  a  plain 
"Mister."  There  is  thus  presented,  to  the  gaze  of  titleless 
America,  the  spectacle  of  a  British  public,  Avhere  titles  are  sup- 
posedly held  in  esteem,  shaken  with  regret  because  one  of 
the  leading  statesmen  of  the  age  should  so  have  lowered  him- 
self as  to  become  a  "Sir."  "Acceptance  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter  by  Arthur  J.  Balfour,"  reports  the  Tribune's  London 
Bureau,  "is  lamented  by  the  British  press  because  it  forces 
this  popular  statesman  to  assume  knighthood."  From  other 
sources  it  appears  that  knighthood  has  become  so  generally 
looked  upon  as  the  payment  for  a  sizeable  campaign  contribu- 
tion that  it  is  no  longer  respected  as  much  as  formerly.  At 
•my  rate,  reports  the  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Tribune: 

So  fond  are  the  British  people  of  thinking  of  their  chief  dele- 
gate at  Ihe  Washington  Armament  Limitation  Conference  as  lh<j 
"Greal  Commoner"  that  they  almost  regret  this  honor.  It  is 
almost  a  parallel  to  the  case  of  Benjamin  Disraeli. 

"It  will  take  us  a  long  time  to  get  accustomed  to  Mr.  Balfour 
in  t  he  strange  guise  of  Sir  Arthur,"  remarks  The  Star.  "  Frankly, 
we  grieve  at  the  honor  of  knighthood  conferred  on  him  because 
in  our  view  the  title  of  Mister,  in  its  simplicity  and  its  dignity, 
becomes  the  ^reat  man  better.     We  congratulate  him  sadly." 

"It  is  a  little  strange,  to  call  'A.  J.'  Sir  Arthur,"  says  The 
Evening  Standard. 

"We  will  lose  in  Sir  Arthur  something  of  that  honorable  plain- 
ness which  makes  Mr.  Balfour  distinguished,"  says  The  Pall 
Moll  Gazette. 

"It  will  be  a  strange  experience  for  the  House  of  Commons  to 
find  a  veteran  statesman  among  the  ranks  of  its  various  knights," 
says  The  Evening  News. 

• 

However,  intimates  a  special  cable  to  the  New  York  Times,  Sir 

Arthur  will  struggle  along  under  his  new  honor,  especially  since 

The  Order  of  the  Garter  is  the  highest  honor  in  the  gift  of  the 
British  Sovereign.     There  have  been  few  commoners  appointed 
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THE  STRANGER  AT  THE  GATE 


In  the  feudal  days  of  old,  when  cities 
were  armed  camps,  when  the  stranger 
was  an  enemy  until  he  proved  himself  a 
friend,  the  merchant  who  came  from  one 
city  to  another  was  challenged  at  the  gate. 

Today,  by  thousands,  to  every  city  in 
the  land,  come  the  salesmen  of  manufac- 
turers in  distant  places.  There  are  no 
walls  of  stone  to  bar  their  entrance;  no 
city  gates  where  sentries  challenge.  But 
there  are  other  gates  within  the  city; 
there  are  other  walls  than  walls  of  stone. 

What  salesman  does  not  know  the  little 
gate  that  leads  the  way — or  bars  it — to 
the  inner  office  of  the  buyer?  What  sales- 
man does  not  know  that  important  moment 
when  his  card  goes  in — and  he  waits  the 
word?  And  if  his  product  is  unknown — 
how  often  he  is  halted  at  the  gate ! 


Then  the  gates  of  the  homes  —  the 
millions  of  homes  —  in  cities  and  towns 
and  villages,  and  on  the  farms,  where 
dwell  the  people.  Of  these  there  are  so 
many  that  the  manufacturer  cannot  send 
his  salesmen  to  them;  yet  the  success  or 
failure  of  his  product  hangs  upon  its 
reception  at  these  gates.  And  here  again, 
the  unknown  product  is  challenged,  while 
the  gates  swing  wide  for  the  known. 

In  the  old  days  there  were  certain  il- 
lustrious persons  upon  whom  was  con- 
ferred a  key  to  the  city,  symbolizing  the 
good-will  of  the  inhabitants  and  betok- 
ening that  all  places  were  open  to  them. 
Today,  in  the  world  of  industry,  there 
are  those  who  hold  a  similar  key.  They 
are  the  ones  who  know  the  power  of 
advertising. 


N.    W.    A  Y  E  R    &    SON 


New  York 


Advertising  Headquarters 

Boston  PHILADELPHIA  Cleveland 


Chicago 
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Seattle 

"Center  of  the  Charmed  Land" 

Make  this  year's  vacation  a  real  vacation — 
right  next  to  Nature's  heart. 

Come  to  the  Charmed  Land.  Feast  your 
mind  and  heart  and  your  soul  on  the  supreme 
masterpieces  of  divine  handiwork — snow-clad 
.ntains  hanging  in  the  sky  and  reflected  in 
the  crystal  depths  of  beautiful  mountain  lakes 
— rushing  streams  and  tumbling  waterfalls — 
serene  inland  seas,  framed  with  snow  peaks 
and  the  greenery  of  primeval  forests. 

Fish,  hike,  climb,  motor,  toboggan,  ski,  canoe, 
,1,  sail,  golf — or  just  rest.  Even  thing  is  here, 
the  greatest  out-of-doors  country  and  absolutely 
best  out-of-doors  climate  in  the  world. 

1  ome  by  train  or  motor.  Six  transcontinental 
railroads,  with  special  summer  rates,  and  theopen 
road  and  a  wonderland  en  route  for  the  n  '>:orist. 

Maximum  temperature  Seattle,  1021 — 80  degrees. 
Avenge  maximum  summer  months'  temperature  j or 
ears — 7/  degrees. 

end   or  "'1  In   Charmed  Laud''  booklet  now,  and 
■  ■it  to  the    Chamber's  tourist  bureau,  702 
Third  Avi  inn .  Seat 

Seattle   Chamber   of  Commerce 

B  -  1.  vm  i  .  \\  \-  HIXGTON 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


Judge  Endicott  of  Salem,  Mass.,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  in  the  first  Cleveland  Admin- 
istration), was  urged  by  King  George  to 
accept  an  earldom  in  her  own  right,  in 
recognition  of  the  great  services  of  her 
lamented  husband — in  recognition,  too,  of 
the  touching  care  with  which  she  had 
nursed  him  throughout  his  closing  years, 
after  he  had  been  overtaken  by  infirmities 
that  rendered  him  as  helpless  as  a  child, 
but  which  left  his  brain  clear,  and  his 
mind  of  a  master  statesman  unclouded. 
That  she  thus  prolonged  his  life  for  the 
service  of  the  nation,  and  lightened  the 
eventide  of  his  days  by  her  unvarying 
cheerfulness  and  sunny  disposition,  won  for 
her  the  gratitude  of  all  his  friends  and 
admirers,  including  that  of  the  King  and 
Queen. 

But  she  declined  the  proffered  earldom 
— the  only  one  ever  offered  to  a  woman 
of  American  birth  by  the  British  Crown — 
pleading  that  since  "fighting  Joe"  had 
not  seen  fit  to  accept  the  peerages  offered 
to  him  in  turn  by  three  British  sovereigns, 
she,  as  his  widow,  felt  that  she  would  be 
deferring  to  his  views,  by  adopting  a  similar 
course,  and  by  following  his  example. 


A  "DON  OF  DREAMS"— AND  OTHER 
TROUBLES 

*  I  V)0  much  imagination  was  one  of  the 
-*-  several  difficulties  against  which  Her- 
man Heinze  had  to  (-(intend.  Herman,  as 
explained  by  William  J.  Flynn,  former  chief 
of  the  United  States  Secret  Service. 
dreamed  of  various  important  inventions 
and  artistic  attainments.  He  felt  sure,  for 
instance,  that  he  could  put  on  the  market  a 
helicopter  that  would  render  all  present 
thing-machines  obsolete,  given  only  a 
small  amount  of  money  to  finance  his  in- 
vention. His  imagination  thus  was  more  or 
less  directly  responsible  for  his  manufact  ure 
of  American  half-dollars  from  Mexican 
silver  dollars,  and  his  artistic  ability  en- 
abled  him  to  produce  a  coin  almost  as  good 
as  the  United  States  Mint's  best  product. 
A  long,  hard  chase  by  government  agents 
finally  wound  up  in  his  capture  in  the  Ram- 
apo  Hills  of  New  Jersey,  and  in  a  prison 
term,  which  he  accepted  like  an  artist,  a 
philosopher  and  a  gentleman.  He  is  one 
of  the  several  cases  which  Chief  Flynn  tells 
about  in  a  series  of  stories  running  in  the 
New  York  Herald.  Herman  is  now  out  of 
jail,  and  such  a  large  amount  of  assorted 
imagination  is  carried  around  in  his  head 
that,    writes    the    former    Secret    Service 

Chief- 
There  is  a  meager  possibility  that  one  of 
flu  se  nights  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany will  produce  an  opera  unlike  anything 
it  has  ever  sung.  1  say  that  the  possibility 
is  a  meager  one  but  I've  come  across  such 
amazing  things  while  hunting  crooks  that 
I'm  prepared  for  the  shock,  no  matter 
whence  it  conies. 

1  can  see  the  announcements  of  the  new 
opera  the  "Fall  of  Jericho"  or  "Daniel 
and  the  I. ion-.'"  score  and  libretto  by  none 
other  than  Herman  Heinze.  Four  or  five 
acts  of  it,  with  lots  of  tenors  and  magnifi- 


cent orchestral  effects.  Probably  Herman 
would  have  a  band  in  the  pit  instead  of  an 
orchestra.  It  is  not  improbable  thai  Her- 
man would  sing  all  the  parts  himself.  Her- 
man would  try  anything  any  number  of 
times  if  not  restrained. 

Wonder  what  has  become  of  Herman 
since  he  left  Sing  Sing?  We  had  a  fearful 
time  getting  him  in  there.  Possibly  it  will 
not  be  an  opera  that  will  announce  Her- 
man Heinze's  return.  It  may  be  a  porta- 
ble bridge  made  of  aluminum  and  long 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  take  all  the 
traffic  that  crosses  the  East  River.  Her- 
man was  rather  keen  about  portable 
bridges.  As  I  recall  it  he  had  a  bridge  that 
would  even  span  the  Hudson.  This  bridge 
could  be  moved  up  and  down  the  river  to 
suit  traffic.  If  there  was  great  call  for  It  at 
Fourteenth  Street  at  noon,  let''"  say,  it 
would  simply  move  to  Fourteem'i  'St;  >et 
and  mechanically  extend  itself  or  shorten 
itself  to  span  the  river  at  that  point.  At 
two  o'clock  the  traffic  at  Chambers  Street 
might  be  enormous.  Simple.  Merely  pull 
a  lever  and  throw  in  a  switch  or  so  and  the 
Heinze  bridge  would  plow  down  to  Cham- 
bers Street  and  connect  the  two  shores. 

Herman  was  a  thinker,  a  poet,  a  roman- 
ticist. It  was  too  much,  all  this,  for  one 
man.     It  got  him  into  no  end  of  trouble. 

It  was  Herman's  airship  that  fetched  his 
downfall.  The  opera  and  the  bridge,  as 
much  as  he  cherished  them  as  dreams, 
could  wait.  After  all,  there  was  a  limited 
audience  for  opera;  and  a  bridge,  by  the 
same  token,  Avas  a  bridge — a  common 
enough  thing.  Later  on  there  would  be 
time  for  bridges.  Let  the  world  struggle 
along  with  its  clumsy  steel  spans.  Good 
enough  for  it,  at  that. 

It  is  true  that  Herman  tried  to  sell  his 
opera,  but  the  music-loving  public  was  at 
that  time  balking  at  the  ultra-modern 
school.  Strauss  was  yet  to  come,  but  folks 
were  preparing  for  Mm.  One  thing  at.  a 
time.  The  public  Avould  never  stand  for 
Strauss  and  Heinze  simultaneously.  Fancy 
the  first  singing  of  "Elektra"  with  the 
"Fall  of  Jericho"  being  produced  in  a 
neighboring  theater  at  the  same  hour,  and 
New  York's  police  force  numbering  only 
10,000,  as  it  did  at  the  time! 

So  the  world  has  never  heard  Herman 
lb  inze  orchestrated  and  warbled. 

It  may  be  Herman  Heinze's  patent  air- 
ship on  which  he  will  ride  to  fame  once 
more.  As  I  have  said,  it  was  this  very 
airship  that  accomplished  his  ultimate  col- 
laps  '.  Somewhere  in  the  archives  of  the 
Treasury  Department  they  may  have  the 
plans  of  Heinze's  Homemade  Helicopter. 
He  told  us  it  antedated  Orville  Wright's  by 
ten  years,  and  that  the  only  reason  monu- 
ments were  not  being  erected  to  him  in- 
stead of  Mr.  Wright  was  that  Mr.  Wright 
was  a  business  man  who  knew  how  to  in- 
duce capital  to  finance  him,  whereas  he, 
Herman  Heinze,  was  an  artist  miserably 
futile  at  commerce. 

It  is  fair  enough  to  say  that  whatever 
else  Heinze's  flying-machine  lacked,  it  was 
guiltless  of  lack  of  originality.  Nothing 
quite  like  it  has  been  seen.  I  never  saw  it 
fly,  in  as  much  as  my  acquaintance  with  it 
was  limited  to  the  plans  and  its  picture, 
drawn,  of  course,  by  its  inventor. 

As  far  as  I  was  able  to  discern  it  per- 
formed on  the  principle  of  all  helicopters— 
a  flying-machine  sustained  and  propelled 
by  one  or  more  air  screws  on  vertical  axes. 
Herman's  had  four  screws.  The  pilot  sat 
on  a  high  seat  manipulating  two  levers. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  machine  over  his 
head.  There  was  nothing  immediately  in 
front  of  him,  nor  in  back  of  him,  nor  on 
either  side  of  him.     It  was  as  tho  he  was 
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X  j 


The  economy  of  the  Packard  Truck  is  the 
economy  of  better  hauling  at  lower  cost.  It 
includes  more  tons  hauled,  more  trips  made, 
more  days  and  months  and  years  of  working 
life,  at  less  expense  for  operation  and  upkeep 

Above  all,  the  Packard  Truck  has  the 
economy  of  a  productive  investment.  It  is 
designed  and  built  to  earn  money  for  its 
owner,  and  in  its  daily  work,  in  more  than 
two  hundred  lines  of  business,  it  steadily 
demonstrates  that  earning  power  by  its 
rugged  ability  and  its  lasting  quality 

PAC  RARD 


ASK  THE 

MAN  WHO 

OWNS 

ONE 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 
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sitting  on  top  of  a  flagpole  viewing  gran- 
deur. All  the  driving  and  sustaining  appa- 
ratus  "was  beneath  him. 

The  picture  suggested  a  blithe,  bewhis- 
kered  citizen  riding  through  space  on  a  col- 
lection of  furnace  pipe.  A  male  Valkyr 
taking  in  the  clouds  on  a  bunch  of  oversize 
stovepipe. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  Herman  was 
no  nut.  lie  had  a  little  too  much  imagina- 
tion, perhaps,  and  it  is  likely  his  fancies 
governed  him.  But  there  was  no  crack  in 
his  braiu  that  shouldn't  have  been  there, 
lie  was  as  sane  as  a  bookkeeper. 

However,  his  flying-machine  failed  of 
success  like  his  opera  and  his  aluminum 
portable  bridge!  He  failed  to  interest 
moneyed  folk  and  therefore  lacked  the 
money  to  build  the  machine-shop  and 
hangars  necessary  to»  the  building  and 
experimenting.  As  you  will  see  in  a  mo- 
ment, Herman  lacked  nothing  but  money. 

It  was  along  about  September,  1906,  that 
word  was  received  that  the  Pacific  coast 
was  being  showered  by  half-dollars  that 
never  saw  a  United  States  mint.  "Agent 
Burke  went  out  to  make  preliminary  inves- 
tigation," says  Chief  Flynn: 

lie  came  back  with  a  very,  remarkable 
reproduction  of  a  fifty-cent  silver  coin. 
Its  weight  was  correct.  The  silver  was 
genuine.  As  bullion  it  was  worth  as  much 
as  the  legitimate  coin.  If  you  looked  at  it 
casually,  or  even  carefully,  if  you  were  not 
on  your  guard  or  were  not  more  or  less  of 
an  expert  in  such  matters,  you  would  pro- 
nounce it  perfectly  good.  It  had  the  ring, 
the  sharpness  of  milling  and  stamping — 
in  fact,  everything. 

I  say  everything.  That's  somewhat  too 
broad  a  statement.  If  you  were  to  take  a 
glass  and  scrutinize  the  lettering  you 
would  become  imprest  with  the  fad 
that  there  was  something  queer  about  it — 
the  lettering  I  mean.  You  would  be  justi- 
fied in  concluding  that  some  other  lettering 
I iac I  been  on  that  coin  or  that  something 
bad  been  all  but  obliterated.  And  quite 
right,  too. 

We  looked  at  that  coin  until  our  eyes 
began  playing  tricks  upon  us.  We  took  it 
to  banks  and  to  collectors  of  coins.  We 
bad  it  inspected  by  men  whom  the  Trea- 
sury Department  employs  to  solve  queer 
riddles  such  as  this  one  was.  They  said 
the  same  thing  we  had;  that  there  was 
something  wrong  about  the  coin. 

With  the  coin  in  our  hands  we  went  to 
Sail  Francisco.  Much  time  was  wasted 
thereby.  We  not  only  learned  nothing  ex- 
cept that  the  supply  of  the  coins  had 
ceased.  The  coins  had  passed  out  of  gen- 
eral circulation,  but  we  were  entirely  in 
the    dark    concerning    the    manufacturer 

thereof. 

We  hung  around  the  Pacific  coast  for  a 
month  or  so.  As  I  have  indicated,  all  the 
information  we  amassed  might  have  been 
written  on  the  back  of  a  postage  stamp. 
Possibly  we  would  have  stayed  longer  had 
not  Ave  received  word  that  the  same  queer 
half-dollars  were  appearing  in  New  York 
and  Boston.  Our  unidentified  friend  was 
leading  us  back  and  forth  across  the  con- 
tinent. 

lb;  was  not  inundating  the  East  with 
the  coins,  but  every  day  or  so  wo  would 
lie  called  upon  by  some  bank  and  handed 
;i  few  more  of  them.     I  won't  tire  you  with 


the  routine  of  that  search  for  this  new- 
comer. There  was  much  scampering  up 
and  down  the  coast  and  a  thousand  and 
one  theories  and  tips — all  of  the  latter 
quite  false.  Wo  accounted  for  all  known 
counterfeiters.  Some  were  in  jail  and  the 
others  were  able  to  produce  a  clean  l>ill  of 
health. 

One  day  early  in  June,  1907,  a  man  who 
lived    in     Suffern,     N.     V.,     telephoned    us 

to  the  effect  that  there  had  been  a  sudden 
gush  of  imitation  hall-dollars  up  hi-,  way. 
H<i  was  a  grocer  and,  according  to  his 
telephone  conversation,  had  received  fi\< 

or  six  of  these  bad  coins. 

"How  do  you  know  they're  b.ad?"  we 
asked  him. 

"Well,"  he  replied.  "I'm  not  altogether 
certain  thej  are.  There's  something  queer 
about  them.  Don't  know  just  what  it  is. 
They  ring  all  righl  and  look  as  good  as 
most,  half-dollars,  but  over  at  the  bank 
they  say  there's  something  queer  about 
'em.     I  just  thought  you'd  like  to  know." 

We  went  to  Suffern  and  there  Collected 
about  fifty  of  the  same  sort  of  spurious 
coins  we  has  seen  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
Moreover,  they  were  the  same  as  we  had 
[licked   up  in  Boston  and   \<w    Fork.     One 

shopkeeper  told  us  lie  had  received  one  of 
them  from  a  giant  whose  most  distinctive 
feature  was  an  enormous  beard — a  black 
beard  almost  as  wide  as  his  .shoulders  and 
reaching  half  way  to  his  waist. 

A  druggisl  told  us  he  had  received  one 
from  a  tall,  thin  man  with  no  whiskers, 
but  the  bushiest  eyebrows  he  had  ever 
seen.  You'd  know  those  eyebrows  any- 
where. There  never  were  such  eyebrows. 
Sort  of  made  you  want  to  shake  'cm  and 
watch  the  rabbits  run  out. 

A  trolley-car  conductor  remembered  the 
man  well.  He  was  a  medium-sized  man 
in  corduroys — sort  of  stooped  and  a  shuf- 
fle in  his  walk.  Presently  we  began  to 
suspect  all  the  freaks  who  ever  traveled 
with  circuses  wen*  out  circulating  tin 
stuff.  One  farmer  had  sold  a  dog  to  the 
man  and  the  purchaser  of  that  hound  had 
paid  the  fanner  two  dollars  all  in  coun- 
terfeit half-dollars.  We  look  heart  when 
we  heard  that,  for  we  suspected  thai  the 
dog  would  appear  and  bj  shadowing  the 
dogwemighl  find  his  new  owner.  Shadow 
a  dog?  Believe  me,  a  desperate  detective 
will  shadow  a  canary  bird  if  he  thinks  it 
will  get  him  anywhere. 

But  the  man  who  purchased  the  farmer's 
dog  was  a  little  man,  with  a  whining  voici 
and  a  luxuriant  mustache!  And  all  this 
up  in  Suffern  and  thereabout.  We  walked 
tho  streets  of  Suffern  and  climbed  all  the 
Itamapo  hills.  As  it  turned  out  we  failed 
to  climb  the  right  one. 

Hack  they  went  to  New  York,  in  much 
chagrin,  says  the  Chief.      However: 

From  a,  man  living  at  the  foot  of  Ram- 
apo  Mountain,  near  Suffern,  we  received  a 
telephone  message  telling  us  that   the  most 

mysterious  of  men  was  doing  something  or 
other  on  top  of  Ramapo.  How  did  he 
know?  Well,  in  the  liist  place  he  had  a 
habit  of  coming  down  of  nights  and  steal- 
ing steel  rails  from  the  railroad  near  by. 
Gangs  had  been  working  on  the  road  re- 
placing rails.    The  mysterious  stranger  had 

been  observed  but  two  nighl  s  before   carting 

t  wo  lengths  of  discarded  railup  the  mountain. 

Moreover,  this  farmer's  son,  being  an 
adventurous  youth,  had  gone  over  the 
mountain  to  see  what  he  could  see.  lie 
came  across  the  mysterious  stranger  work- 
ing at  a  forge. 

"What's  that?"  the  boy  had  demanded. 
Indicating  the  forge. 

"That,  my  son,"  replied  the  man,  "is  an 
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Sky-scraper  Office   Building  to  Equip 
32   Floors  with  the  New  Kind  of  Light 


York  Cit)    II  ■ 


For  the  Protection  of 
the  Public 

There  is  only  ONE   I 

Lighting  Unit 

It   i-  thoroughly  protected  l>- 

1         better-  Patent. 

book  for  the  trade-mark;  it  i- 

registered     in    all    important 

countries, 

Infringements    will    be    pi 
CUted  to  the  full  extent   o 
law. 


FEW   businesses   enjoy   the  amount  of  natural 
light  which  offices  can  receive  385  feet  above 
the  street.     Yet  it   is  in   these  very  offices, 
in    its    very    topmost    stories,     that    the    Liberty 
lower  Building  of  New  York  is  starting  its  com- 
plete   installation  of  tin   new   T.  R.  B.  Lighting 
Unit. 

I  his  is  the  lighting  unit  that  gives  to  artificial 
illumination  the  quality  of  natural  daylight  at  it- 
best.  Wherever  eyes  have  work  to  do— and  the 
huge  Liberty  lower  Building  houses  everv  kind 
of  business —the  perfect  diffusion,  even  distribu- 
tion, and  refreshing  quality  ol"  T.  R.  B.  light 
produces  a  working  condition  that  is  ideal. 

It  is  literally  the  condition  of  sunlight  with- 
out glare  produced  by  tin  patented  shape  and 
special  quality  glass  of  the  T.  R.  H.  Unit.  You, 
too.  can  have  this  ideal  working  light,  ("lip  the 
coupon   now. 

MITCHELL  VANCE  CO.,   Inc. 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

Continued 


/te  Hlountains 

qre  QU^  sf0^ 

Answer  the  insistent  call  of  the  mountains  this  summer.  Go 
out  to  Glacier  National  Park,,  the  heart  of  wildest  America. 
Climb  up  to  high  places  and  look  across  green  valleys  to 
rugged  peaks  where '  mountain  goats  play  on  the  edge  of 
space.  Ride  horseback — fish— row — walk — enjoy  yourself 
as  you  please.  Throw  off  the  impediments  of  civilization. 
Go  out  and  recreate  yourself  in 

Glacier 

National  Park 


Open  June  is  to 

On  the  main  line  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway.  Two  nights  (through 
trains)  from  Chicago  —  three  nights  from  New  York.  Modern  hotels 
and  rustic  chalet  camps  provide  every  comfort. 

Compartment  observation  cars— standard  and  tourist  sleeping  cars  and 
dining  cars  to  Glacier  Park,  Spokane,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  and  Portland. 
Stops  at  Glacier  Park  Hotel — Eastern  entrance.  En  route  to  North 
Pacific  Coast,  Alaska  or  California,  visit  Lake  Chelan,  Mt.  Rainier  and 
Crater  Lake  National  Parks.    "In  all  the  world  no  trip  like  this." 


Lower  Rates  for  the  Summer 

For  free  books  and  information   apply   any  ticket   or 
tourist  agent  or  Great  Northern  Railway  offices. 


226  West  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

280  Broadway,  New  York,  N    Y. 

708  Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

516  Rai'way  Exchange,  Kansas  City.Missouri 


See  America  First 

GREAT  NORTHERN 
RAILWAY 

A.  J.  DICKINSON,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


insect  exterminator.  I  am  a  forester  senl 
down  by  the  Slate  to  kill  the  bugs  that  are 
killing  the  trees." 

"How  do  you  kill  the  bugs?"  persisted 
the  youth.    ''Burn  them?" 

"Xo,  the  fumes  kill  them.  "Isn't  that  a 
good  idea?" 

The  boy  told  his  father  that  the  stranger 
was  a  tall  man  with  a  kind  face  and  a  tre- 
mendous interest  in  his  Avork.  While  the 
boy  questioned  him  he  kept  on  blowing  his 
forge.  He  made  no  attempt  to  shoo  the 
boy  off.  It  Avas  all  right;  no  secret;  nothing 
to  hide 

The  boy  led  us  to  the  forge.  It  wasn't 
working,  but  the  mysterious  man  was.  He 
was  at  work  on  a  drop-hammer  press  of 
simple  and  effective  design.  He  had 
erected  a  framework  of  logs.  Like  the 
runners  of  an  elevator  car  he  had  bolted 
the  stolen  rails  to  either  side  of  the  frame- 

* 

work.  On  a  concrete  base  at  the  bottom  of 
the  structure  he  had  placed  a  steel  plate, 
perhaps  an  inch  thick.  At  the  top  of  the 
framework  and  connected  with  the  rails 
by  common  iron  shoes  Avas  a  100-pound 
weight,  suspended  by  a  rope  that  ran  over 
a  pulley  and  fastened  to  a  trigger,  which, 
if  pulled,  released  the  rope  and  weight, 
which  then  descended  to  the  steel  base 
plate  Avith  a  tremendous  thump.  Sort  of  a 
guillotine  arrangement.     Understand? 

We  had  come  as  softly  and  as  quietly  as 
possible.  The  stranger  was  too  absorbed 
in  His  work  to  notice  small  noises.  At 
regular  interArals  the  weight  fell — whang! 
And  each  time  he'd  raise  the  weight  and 
pick  from  the  base  plate  something  that 
ga\e  him  great  pleasure.  Once  he  flipped 
one  of  these  things  into  the  air  and  exe- 
eu led  a  little  dance.  Naturally  we  saw 
that  the  flipped  object  was  a  coin. 

It  was,  of  course,  Herman  Heinze.  1 
never  knew  a  man  to  be  so  chagrined  by 
arrest.  He  was  quite  philosophical  about 
ii  alter  Ave  assured  him  that  he  might  just 
as  well  take  his  medicine  like  a  sport.  He 
fell  somewhat  relieved  when  we  told  him 
how  he  had  eluded  us  and  how  it  was  the 
farmer's  boy  who  did  it  and  not  us. 

"Well,  if  there's  any  reward,"  sighed 
Herman,  "I  hope  they  give  it  to  that  boy. 
He  Avas  a  nice  intelligent  kid." 

Herman  had  been  stamping  out  half 
dollars  all  day  and  had  a  nail-keg  full.  He 
took  us  to  New  York  and  down  into  West 
Twenty-third  street.  The  house  was 
directly  opposite  Proctor's  old  theater.  I 
have  forgotten  the  address — not  that  it 
really  matters  after  all.  But  in  this  house 
he  had  got  together  a  machine  shop  for 
making  dies.  He  made  his  dies  there  and, 
so  far  as  we  were  able  to  see,  he  made 
nothing  but  half-dollar  dies.  1  belieAre  he 
had  experimented  with  dollar  dies,  but  for 
certain  reasons  had  decided  to  stick  to  the 
halves. 

You  see,  Herman  did  not  go  to  the  assay 
offices  for  his  silver.  There  was  too  much 
of  a  risk  there.  No,  every  so  often  he'd 
make;  a  trip  to  the  Mexican  border  and 
there  purchase  Mexican  dollars  for  forty- 
four  cents  or  so — purchase  them  from  mys- 
terious folks  who  had  no  right  to  have 
them,  lie  paid  bullion  rates  for  the  stuff , 
altho  the  Mexican  dollar  contained  the 
same  amount  of  silver  as  the  American, 
and  the  same  grade,  too.  So  far  as  bullion 
went,  the  Mexican  dollar  was  quite  as  good 
as  ours. 

He'd  place  bis  Mexican  dollars  between 
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steel  rolls  and  these  rolls  would  flatten  out 
the  coin  until  Herman  had  t J i < •  material  for 
two   half-dollars. 

But  if  happens  that  the  Mexicans  stamp 
their  money  deep.  They  have  to.  Give  an 
enterprising  Mexican  who  lacks  whole- 
hearted respect  for  his  Government  hair  a 
chance  and  he'll  counterfeit  anything  from 
postage  stamps  to  pardons.  The  Mexican 
stamping  was  so  deep  that  there  still  were 
traces  of  the  lettering  after  Heinze  had 
rolled  the  dollar  out.  And  even  his  neat 
stamp  mill  or  drop-hammer  press  failed 
to  quite  obliterate  the  Mexican  lettering. 

And  it  was  thai  mere  suggestion  of  the 
old  Mex  lettering  that  gave  the  otherwise 
pure  looking  coins  their  suspicious  appear- 
ance. It  was  that  queer  look  that  nobody 
had  been  able  to  analyze  that  made  us 
hurry  to  the  Pacific  coast.  It  was  the 
deep  stamping  of  the  jealous  Mexican 
Government  that  ruined  Herman  Heinze's 
plans  to  give  the  world  his  home-made 
helicopter. 

"Why  did  I  counterfeit?"  He  repeated 
our  question.  "There  is  no  mystery  about 
that.  1  needed  money.  Without  money 
there  could  be  no  helicopter.  I  needed 
money  and  decided  to  make  my  own." 

"And  where  were  you  turning  out  the 
stuff  on  the  Pacific  coast,  Heinze?" 

"On  the  sublimest  ledge  on  the  top  of 
Mount  Tamalpais  in  San  Francisco  Bay. 
There  I  could  work  as  an  artist  should 
work.  I  could  turn  and  behold  the  city 
and  watch  it  groan  beneath  its  burdens. 
Turn  again  and  behold  the  Golden  (late 
and  the  great  Pacific  beyond.  One  worked 
well  in  such  a  setting.    Could* one  help  it?" 

"Probably  not,  Herman;  probably  not." 


OLD  AND  NEW  NEWSPAPERS  IN  JAPAN 

JOURNALISM  in  the  modern  sense  is 
little  over  fifty  years  old  in  Japan.  It 
has  existed  in  a  primitive  form,  however, 
for  three  centuries  and  more.  What  Japan 
had  was  a  sort  of  news-letter,  issued  occa- 
sionally, says  the  "Japan  Year-Book, 
1920  21"  (Tokyo)  "containing  latest  scan- 
dals in  town  and  the  happenings  at  the 
Shogun's  Court."  These  sheets  were  popu 
larly  called  "Yomiuri"  meaning  "sold  by 
hawking  about,"  and  were  printed  from 
wooden  blocks.    We  read  further: 

The  first  periodical  publication  which 
went  under  the  name  of  a  newspaper  was 
the    Haiavia   Shimbun,   printed    in    Yedo 

toward  the  close  of  the  fifties  of  the  last  cen- 
I  u ry.  Its  contents  were  mostly  transla  (ions 
from  Dutch  papers,  published  in  Batavia. 
It  was  followed  by  Shimbunshi  at  Yoko- 
hama, and  the  Seiyo  Zasshi,  Chuggi  Shimbun 
and  Koko  Shimbun,  in  Tokyo.  None  of 
these,  however,  was  printed  more  than  once 
a  week. 

The  first  Japanese  daily  newspaper 
made  its-appearance  al  Yokohama  in  1X71. 
It  was  called  the  Yokohama  Mainichi  Shim- 
bun, since  transferred  to  Tokyo,  where  it  is 
still  in  existence.  It  was  followed  in  quick 
succession  by  the  Nichi  Nichi  in  1872. 
Hoehi  in  1873,  Yomiuri  in  1S74,  and  so  on. 
The  spread  of  education  and  the  steady 
growth  of  wealth,  combined  with  epoch- 
making  events,  like  the  wars  with  China 
and  Russia,  and  the  inauguration  of  a  repre- 
sentative system  of  government,  haveled 
in  recent  years  to  a  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  the  press  both  in  its  influence  and 
its  circulation.  There  are  now  some  that 
claim  a  daily  circulation  of  over  a  quarter  of 
a  million  copies. 


Get  rid  of  'em  now!! 


W^HO?  ^e  kad-heating  imps  who 
make  your  steam  radiators 
hiss  and  leak  and  bang!  Who  lower  the 
temperature  and  boost  the  coal-bills.  Who 
ruin  your  comfort,  your  disposition  and 
your  pocket  book.  The  trouble  making 
bad-heating  imps. 

HOW?  Cal1  the  watchman,  the  No.  1 
Hoffman  Valve.  Put  him  on 
your  coldest,  noisiest,  leakiest  radiator. 
He'll  soon  chase  out  the  imps.  He'll  soon 
make  that  radiator  hot,  silent,  and  coal- 
saving.  Then,  when  he's  convinced  you, 
put  Watchmen  on  all  your  radiators  and 
forget  your  heating  worries. 


WHEN? 


Now!  So  that  next  fall  you 
won't  have  to  send  an  S.  O.  S.  to 
your  Heating  Contractor  for  No.  1  Hoffman 
Valves  just  when  hundreds  of  pother  people  arc- 
doing  the  same  thing.  Put  Watchmen  on  your 
radiators  now!  Then,  next  fall,  snug-as-a- 
bug-in-a-rug  you  can  pat  yourself  on  the  back 
and  dare  cold  weather  to  come. 

Test  the  Watchman  during  these  cold  March 
days. 

Five  Full  Years  of   satisfactory    service   from 
HOFFMAN  VALVES  is  guaranteed  you  in  writing. 


"MORE  HEAT  FROM 
LESS  COAL"  is  a  booklet 
that  tells  all  about  Hoff- 
man Valves  and  how  they 


increase  your  comfort  and 
lower  your  coal-bills.  It  is 
yours  for  the  asking.  Write 
for  it  today. 


Hoffman  Specialty  Company,  Inc. 

Main  Office  and  Factory     -     -     Waterbury,  Conn. 
BOSTON    NEW  YORK.    CHICAGO    LOS  ANGELES 


Get  a  No.  I  Hoffman  Vakie. 
Watchman  of  the  Coal-pile, 
from  your  Healing  Con- 
tractor or  send  $2.15  to  our 
H'aterbitry  Office  for  our 
sample  valve.  In  Canada, 
Crane  Limited,  Montrra/ 
Branches  in  principal  cities 


¥ 
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more  heatjfom  less  coal 
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Florence  Manufacturing  Co. 

Florence,  Mass. 


THE  BOOKS  OF  1921 


THE  most  striking  feature  of  the  publi- 
cation of  books  in  the  United  States,  as 
shown  by  the  diagram  for  1021,  is  the  fact 
that  next  in  order  to  Fiction  which  is  the 
largest  class,  stands  Science  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  American  book 
trade.    The   num- 


classes  which  always  ranks  large,  frequently 
occupying  the  second  or  third  place.  The 
banner  year  was  in  1904,  when  717  were 
issued.  Our  importations  in  this  class  in 
1921  were  an  even  one  hundred,  altho  Great 
Britain  published  775. 

Juvenile  Books.  r>76,  shows  a  gain  of  77 


in 


BOOK  NOTES 

CAIN'S  IN  SCIENCE.  GEOC 
RAPHY  AND  TRAVEL  FINE 
ARTS  «c  JUVENILE  BOOKS. 


LOSSES   IN    SOCIOLOGY. 
FICTION.    HISTORY    AND 
ACRJCULTURE, 


NET  PRICES  PREVAIL 


VERY  FEW  FAILURES. 


MANY  NEW   BOOK  SHOPS 
OPENED.    BOOK  CARAVANS 
INAUGURATED. 


BOOK  BUSINESS  PROSPEROUS. 


DEATH  OF  JOHN  BURROUGHS. 


ber  registered 
this  class  673,  in- 
cludes only  books 
pertaining  to  phy- 
sical and  mathe- 
matical science. 
In  addition  to 
these  there  are 
562  books  in  the 
class  known  as 
technical  books,  or 
useful  arts  which 
are  more  or  less 
scientific,  these 
two  making  a  total 
of  1235  scientific 
books  issued  in 
1921% 

Fiction 

Taking  the  class- 
es in  numerical 
order.  beginning 
with  the  largest, 
we  find  that  Fic- 
tion with  972  en- 
trie^  shows  a  loss 
of  182  titles  below 
the  number  for 
1020  (1154). 

In  1920  the  per- 
centage of  Fiction 
to  the  whole  num- 
ber was  13.6%  and 
in  1921  Ll.5%. 
This  ratio  was 
mud  greater  dur- 
ing the  earlier 
year-  of  this  .cen- 
tury, being  27.4'  , 

in  1901.  with  an  enrollment  of  223-1  out   of 
a  total  of  8141. 

With  one  notable  exception,  1910,  when 
it  was  displaced  by  General  Literature, 
Fiction  lias  always  been  the  largest  class. 

In  1021  there  were  683  new  books,  277 
new  editions  and  12  in  pamphlet  form. 
American  authors  numbered  765. 

SHIAI    I. 

Science,  with  073,  stands  second  in  point 
of  numbers  to  fiction,  altho  this  figure  does 
not  represenl  the  high-water  mark,  as  a 
larger  number  was  recorded  in  1013,  namely 
790. 

The  number  of  scientific  books  by  Ameri- 
can authors  in  1021  was  577. 

Sociology  and  Economics,  622,  shows  a 
loss  of  137  below  the  record  of  the  previous 
year.  This  class  containing,  as  it  does,  the 
vital  books  pertaining  to  our  entire  eco- 
nomic structure  is  and  always  has  been  a 
substantial  part  of  the  year's  output  of 
hooks.  The  largest  year  ever  recorded  was 
1014,  when  1038  were  published,  a  number 
only  15  less  than  Fiction  of  the  same  year. 

Religion  and  Theology,  595,  is  one  of  the 
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l"2l    TOTAL  ALL  CLASSES  8.329    NEW  BOOKS  5.438    AMERICAN  AUTHORS  6.526  BOOKS  IMPORTED  1.352 


1920    TOTAL 


5.101 


over  1020,  of  which  number  482  were  new 
hooks,  and  470  were  by  American  authors. 
Only  01  titles  were  imported. 

Tin-  largest  number  ever  recorded  in  this, 
class  Avas  in  1010  when  no  less  than  1010; 
hooks  were  entered.  This  class,  however, 
has  a  large  and  consistent  number  each 
year,  seldom  falling  below  500,  in  fact  in 
1001,  twenty-one  years  ago,  the  number 
was  505. 

History 

History,  572,  exhibits  a  decided  drop' 
from  1020,  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  possi-' 
hly  to  increased  overhead  costs  in  printing 
and  binding. 

The  largest  number  ever  recorded  was 
022  in  101 S,  one.  of  the  war  years.  This 
class  contributes  the  largest  number  of 
foreign  authors,  namely,  131. 

Technical  Books 

Technical  Books,  502,  shows  a  slight  in- 
crease (+27)  over  1920,  altho  this  number 
is  far  below  the  largest,  which  was  857  in 
1910. 

The  growth  of  this  class  from  1906  (190) 
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these  books.  The  largest  number  recorded 
in  any  year  was  in  l918*(one  of  the  war 
years),  when  we  issued  485  hooks  in  this 
class. 

Games 

(James,  Amusements,  <■(<■.,  87,  shows  a 
decided  drop  from  the  record  of  last  year, 

112,  bu(.  the  ups  and  downs  of  this  class 
ire  of  little  importance,  as  they  onlj  serve 
to  poinl  out  the  prevailing  tendency  of  our 
people  toward  amusements  and  spoils. 

General  Works,  Reference  Bookh 

Genera]  Works,  Reference  and  Miscella- 
neous books,  74,  show  an  increase  of  o\  cl- 
one hundred  per  cent,  above  1920,  which 
was  35. 

This  class  includes  Miscellaneous  books 

and  books  of  Reference  which  refuse  to  be 
classified  in  the  other  22  classes,  and  its 
gain  or  loss  is  of  small  importance. 

The  largest  number  recorded  was  273  in 
1908. 

Music 

Music,  75,  remains  practically  the  same 
as  in  1920,  which  was  72.  In  the  eleven 
years  since  this  was  made  a  distinct  class 
the  average  has  been  88,  the  largest  number 
being  113  in  1910. 

Domestic  Economy 

Domestic.  Economy,  63,  exhibits  a  gain 
of  14  over  the  record  of  the  previous  year. 
The  greatest  number  recorded  in  this  class 
was  332  in  1910. 

Summary 

The  total  number  of  all  books  in  all 
classes  was  8,329,  a.  aumber  smaller  by  93 
than  in  1920,  of  which  number  5,438  were 
new  books,  1,008  new  editions,  and  1,883 
pamphlets. 

American  authors  produced  6,526,  while 
foreign  authors  were  responsible  for  1,801-5, 
of  which  number  1,352  were  imported,  and 
451  were  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

There  appears  to  be  thirteen  classes 
which  show  a  gain,  the  remaining  ten  classes 
showing  a  loss. 

The  United  States  and  Great  Britain 

A  hasty  glance  at  the  statistics  of  (Ireal 
Britain  shows  that  both  nations  show  a  gain 
in  Science,  Technology,  Business.  Fine  Arts, 
Music,  Literature,  Geography,  Description 

and  Travel,  Biography  and  General  Works. 
Losses 

The  following  classes  recorded  a  loss  in 
both  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain: 
Philosophy,  Sociology,  Agriculture,  Fic- 
tion, History  and  (lames. 

Gain  and  Loss 

The  following  show  a  gain  in  tin-  United 
Slates  and  a  loss  in  Great  Britain:  Law, 
Medicine,  Juvenile  books  and  Domestic 
Economy. 

Loss  and  Gain 

The  following  represent  a,  loss  in  the 
United  States  and  a  gain  in  Greal  Britain: 
Religion  and  Theology,  Education  and 
Poetry  and  Drama. 


A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson  and  Sinclair  Lewis 
are  reported  to  have  met  recent  ly  in  Lon- 
don, and  each  had  to  confess  that  he  had 
nol  read  the  other's  novel,  says  the  Boston 
Transcript.  "Main  Street,"  be  ii  noted, 
has  sold  in  this  country  250,000  copies  in 
a  year  and  a  half,  while  "  If  Winter  Comes" 
has  passed  I  he  mark  in  a  little  over  six 
months.  Mr.  Hutchinson's  novel  is  now 
in  process  of  dramatization  bj  Basil 
Macdonald    Bastings. 
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KIMBALL 

The  Instrument  of  Universal  Preference 

The  KIMBALL  reveals  an  un-       owners   and  great   expositions 
Lisualmeritthatfindsexpression        unite  in  an  unqualified  endorse 
n  the  universal  preference  ir        ment   of   the    KIMBALL 
snjoys.  Famous  artists,  satisfied       superlative   tonal   quality. 

Catalog  and  nearest  dealer' s  address  sent  on  request 

W.  W.  Kimball  Co. 

Established  1857)                        Factory  and  Executive  Offices:  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

This  is  the  time  to  begin 
to  Lyonize  a  child* s  teeth 

A  good  tooth  is  a  prize  to  be  preserved  by 
a  safe  dentifrice.  Preserving  teeth  has 
been  Dr.  Lyon's  specialty  for  over  fifty 
years.     No  drugs — no  risk. 


DtrLyorvs 


J%e  dentifrice  1  fiat  made  fine  teetf>  [Jhsf)ionabL: 

^jPoutder  (^ream 

Approved  by  thi  best  tle>it<il  authorities  for  over  fifty  year, 

I.   VV.   LYON   &   SONS,    Inc..    530    Wesl    27th   Street,    NEW    YORK 
Canadian  Distributors:  LYMANS.  LIMITED,  Montreal 

FREE  SAMPLE— Powder  or  Cream— SENT  TO  ANYONE 
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A  Scalp  is  known 
by  the  hair  it  keeps 

Don't  blame  your  scalp  if  your  hair  is  begin- 
ning to  take  French  leave.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
getting  the  care  and  attention  it  deserves.  You 
know  best  about  that. 

But  this  for  your  comfort.  A  very  little  atten- 
tion, if  it  be  but  rightly  directed  and  conscien- 
tiously carried  out,  will  go  far  to  renew  your 
scalp's  waning  interest  in  its  own  special  job  of 
sustaining  healthy,  young-looking  hair. 

In  fact,  about  all  the  attention  any  normal 
scalp  really  needs  is  Packer's  Tar  Soap  plus  ten 
willing  fingers,  according  to  directions. 

Even  your  first  shampoo  with  Packer's  will 
do  more  than  healthfully  cleanse  your  scalp.  A 
decided  sensation  of  tingling  refreshment  will 
be  apparent.  The  hair,  too,  will  be  softer  and 
brighter.  Its  vitality  will  be  higher.  It  will 
be  noticeably  improved  in  appearance. 

Send  for 

"How  to  Care  for  the  Hair  and  Scalp" 

The  1922  edition  of  the  Packer  Manual Jf^S  Free 

It  contains  32  interesting  pages  of  practical  information  and 
advice — the  valuable  truths  that  we  have  learned  in  fifty  years 
about  keeping  the  hair  looking  its  best  and  getting  rid  of 
troublesome  conditions  of  the  hair  and  scalp. 

Special  Sample  Offer 

Send  25c  for  these  3  samples  or  10c  for  any  One  of  them: 

Packer's  Liquid  Tar  Soap     delicately,  delight- 
fully perfumed,   liberal  sample   bottle — 10c. 

Packer's  Tar  Soap — America's  favorite  sham- 
poo cake,  half  cake  sample — 10c. 

Packer's  Charm — it  soothes  and  smooths  the 
skin,  sample  bottle — 10c. 

The  Packer  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  84C,  120  West  32nd  Street,  New  York  City 

Canadian  Wholesale  Distributors: 
Lymans,  Limited.  Montreal;       The  Lyman  Bros.  A  Co..  Ltd.,    Toronto 
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IRELAND'S  PART  IN  MAKING  BRITAIN 

LOVERS  OF  IRELAND  and  the  Irish 
will  rejoice  in  the  volume  which  the 
scholarly  Benedict  Fitzpatrick  has  devoted 
to  sing  their  ancient  glories  and  assert 
the  prowess  that  has  too  long  been  left  in 
obscurity.  For  altho  we  have  often  heard 
it,  said  that  "God  loves  the  Irish"  we  are 
not  unaware  of  the  general  suppression  of 
Irish  studies,  the  continuous  destruction  of 
Irish  MSS.  in  England  since  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  the  preoccupation  with  the 
tragedy  of  more  recent  years  which  has 
blinded  the  historical  sense  and  resulted 
in  "the  high  falsetto"  with  which  Dr. 
Fitzpatrick  accuses  Green  and  his  fellow 
English  historians. 

The  assertion  of  a  proud  and  ancient 
people  of  the  glories  of  its  past  is  always 
a  refreshing  spectacle;  it  denotes  the  sur- 
vival of  old  qualities  of  health  and  strength, 
and  the  strong  are  always  admirable.  A 
race  so  long  neglected  by  the  general 
student,  so  mistrusted  by  a  dominant 
government,  at  the  same  time  so  univer- 
sally beloved  in  its  children,  which  now,  in 
a  volume  like  ' '  Ireland  and  the  Making  of 
Britain"  (Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company, 
New  York.  Price  $4.00  net),  opens  its 
coffers  to  display  the  charters  and  investi- 
tures of  primitive  greatness,  can  look  for 
a  wide  welcome  and  joyous  reception  in 
the  world  at  large.  The  work  is  admittedly 
aggressive;  it  is  a  feature  of  Irish  warfare 
or  polemics  to  look  for  particular  success 
in  an  onslaught  rather  than  in  defensive 
activities.  Dr.  Fitzpatrick  has  announced 
not  a  history  of  Ireland  in  her  golden  age, 
but  an  account  of  her  performances,  as 
testified  by  foreign  authorities,  and  his 
subtitle,  "The Making  of  England,"  is  not 
altogether  controversial,  but  descriptive, 
to  distinguish  his  present  book  from  an- 
other which  will  tell  of  Irish  achievement 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  We  will  hold 
our  breath  while,  with  some  Irish  fire,  the 
Doctor  quotes  the  old  dictum:  "The 
Roman  sowed;  the  Irishman  watered;  the 
Briton  did  nothing."  A  slightly  calmer" 
note  might  have  added  to  the  historical 
decorum  to  which  the  modern  historian 
has  accustomed  us;  but  we  can  not  forget 
that  Dr.  Fitzpatrick  bears  a  grievance 
against  such  authors,  has  a  sense  of  the 
wrongs  and  neglect  that  have  been  pre- 
pared and  maintained  so  long  upon  his 
race,  and  is  entitled  to  an  open  field  and 
a  choice  of  weapons  as  the  offended  party. 

Dr.  Fitzpatrick  complains  with  justice 
of  the  outrage  of  certain  professors  who 
have  written  histories  of  the  Middle  Ages 
without  so  much  as  mentioning  the  name 
of  Ireland,  whose  history  at  that  time  might 
be  said  to  be  the  history  of  the  entire 
civilized  world.  He  admits  the  existence 
in  England  of  great  figures  like  Theodore 
and  Adrian  of  Canterbury,  Bede  of  Jarrow, 
and  Alcuin  of  York,  but  he  denies  that 
there  was  any  real  continuity  in  their 
foundations  and  institutions  such  as  char- 
acterized Armagh,  Clonmacnois  and  a  half 
dozen  or  more  Irish  centers  that  cultivated 
higher  learning  from  the  fifth,  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries  and  endured,  some  of 
them,  until  the  English  devastations  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  lie  grows  eloquent  in 
speaking  of  the  School  of  Armagh  which 
was  founded  three  centuries  earlier  than 
the  schools  of  Bagdad,  and  under  the 
High-King  Rory  of  the  O'Connor  dynasty 
wns    in    I  1(19    made   a    national    universitv 
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for  all  Ireland  and  Scotland.  He  explains 
that  the  ravages  of  English  destroyers  in 
the  sixteenth  century  have  forced  him  to 
illustrate  the  intellectual  glories  of  Ireland 
in  an  indirect  manner,  pointing  out  that  we 
should  know  nothing  of  a  greal  scholar 
like  Eriugena  if  he  had  not  displayed  his 
learning,  not  at  home,  but  on  the  Conti- 
nent, lie  shows  how  the  manuscript  relics 
of  a  great  Gaelic  literature  have  been  col- 
lected in  every  country  except  Ireland, 
where  it  was  the  desire  of  the  invader  to 
blot  out  even  I  he  memory  of  an  independent 
past.  This  will  not  make  comfortable 
reading  for  the  "Little"  Englishman. 

According  to  Dr.  Fitzpatrick,  the  so- 
called  invasion  of  Henry  II  was  nothing 
more  than  a  royal  visit,  unattended  by  any 
conflict  or  battle.  Prom  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  Ireland  had  known  peace 
and  prosperity  while  the  rest  of  the  world 
was  swallowed  up  in  rapine.  Russia, 
Germany  and  Scandinavia  were  still  bar- 
barian, and  pagan,  and  England  was  over- 
run by  northern  savages  like  the  Saxons, 
Angles  and  Jutes.  Ireland,  lying  apart 
from  all  but  Commercial  relations  with  the 
old  Roman  colonies,  possest  its  little 
group  of  Christians  to  whom  Pope  ( 'destine 
sent  his  missionary  Palladius,  addressing 
them  as  "the  Scots  of  Ireland"  a  year 
before  the  coming  of  Saint  Patrick;  and 
thence  we  trace  a  glorious  line  of  progress, 
foundation  in  morals,  literature,  art  and 
lawgiving  thai  could  not  contain  its  bounds 
but,  overflowing,  instituted  the  revival  of 
culture  in  an  almost  exclusive  fashion 
through  every  land  in  Europe  from  En- 
gland down  to  the  southern  readies  of  Italy 
itself. 

Dr.  Fitzpatrick  declares  that  the  very 
"idea  of  conquering  Ireland — and  indeed 
Wales  and  Scotland  as  well — first  took 
practical  shape  in  the  bloody-minded  brain 
of  Henry  VIU,  a  crowned  megalomaniac, 
brute  and  savage,  the  strangler,  hangman, 
disemboweler,  mutilator  and  burner  amid 
unending  shrieks  to  Heaven,  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  the  unresisting  English,  the 
first  to  assume  the  style  of  '  Your  Majesty' 
and  the  title  of  King  of  Ireland,  and  the 
first  English  Imperialist  whose  diversion 
it  was  to  set  one-half  of  his  panic-stricken 
subjects  spying  upon,  torturing  and  killing 
the  other  half — the  Irish  and  English  had 
lived  side  by  side  for  over  a  thousand 
years.  Fortune  up  to  that  time  had  greatly 
favored  the  smaller  island — and  in  the 
sixteenth  century  the  difference  in  their 
population  and  resources,  any  more  than 
area,  was  not  great.  Almost  as  many 
people  spoke  Irish  as  spoke  Enghsh.  In 
the  opening  calm  of  that  century  there  was 
nothing  to  forecast  the  unparalleled  tragedy 
that  was  to  fall  on  the  one,  or  the  unparal- 
leled territorial  loot  that  was  to  fall  to 
the  other." 

The  Ireland  of  the  great  centuries  was 
therefore  a  world  as  well  as  a  state,  and 
there  is  little  disinclination  shown  by  Dr. 
Fitzpatrick  in  asserting  the  claims  of  its 
influence  upon  the  English  people.  Wher- 
ever real  progress  was  evident,  wherever 
books  were  written,  wherever  scholars  of 
note  appeared,  wherever  arts  were  culti- 
vated, an  Irishman  was  at  the  core  of  it. 
Up  to  the  period  of  the  so-called  Norman 
Conquest,  Anglo-Saxon  manuscripts  were 
written  entirely  in  the  Irish  script.  Irish 
architecture  is  the  basic  plan  of  the  ancient 
English  churches  of  Saxon  times.  Nearly 
all  the  monasteries  of  northern  and  cen- 
tral England  had  been  founded  and  orig- 
inally tenanted  by  Irish  monks,  and  the 
Irish  rule,  with  its  divergences  of  rites  and 
customs  and  its  conformities  in  doctrine 
with   Rome.     It   will   interest  Americans 
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Durability 
of  Unalloyed  Copper 

Ornaments  and  adornments  made  of  pure  copper  by 
the  Egyptians  of  prehistoric  time*  have  come  dow  n 
to  us  through  thousands  of  years  in  perfect  condition. 
Of  all  the  metals  commonly  used  by  man,  pure  copper 
is  the  most  enduring. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  The  New  Jersey  Wire  Cloth 
Company  uses  copper  99.8  per  cent  pure — not  copper 
alloys  such  as  bronze  or  brass — in  its  best  grade  of 
insect  screen  cloth.  This  copper  is  produced  by  the 
Roebling  process  which  makes  it  unusually  stiff  and 
strong.  It  is  the  ideal  metal  for  door  and  window 
screens. 

You  can  obtain  a  length  of  service  from  your  ^icens 
heretofore  undreamed  of  by  using  Jersey  Copper  Screen 
Cloth  instead  of  galvanized  iron,  steel,  bronze,  or  brass. 
There  will  be  only  a  slight  difference  in  original  cost  and 
an  enormous  saving  in  cost  of  upkeep.  Jersey  Copper 
Screen  Cloth  can  not  rust,  is  of  uniform  quality  through- 
out, and  will  give  years  of  satisfactory  service. 

You  can  obtain  Jersey  Copper  Screen  Cloth,  16  mesh 
(coarser  should  never  be  used)  in  most  of  the  better 
grades  of  custom-made  screens,  and  from  hardware  and 
building-supply  dealers  throughout  the  country. 

On  request  we  will  gladly  send  you  a  booklet  entitled 
"A  Matter  of  Health  and  Comfort."  If  you  are  a  home 
owner  you  should  read  it. 

JERSEY 

Screen  Cloth 


trade  J  :RSEYMARK 


The  New  Jersey  Wire  Cloth  Company 

626  South  Broad  Street 
Trenton  New  Jersey 
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TREET    CLOSED    FOR    REPAIRS  $£&:{•   \~~^ 

ajsses^- — - — Tg-gr^g=soMi>  'Hfcng — i-H'  fcr- « 


Are  Your  Taxes  Paying  for 
Needless  Repairs? 


YOU  know  the  old  story.  Bonds  were  issued  for  water 
mains.  The  bonds  run  twenty  years;  the  mains  lasted 
ten  or  twelve — they  were  not  cast  iron.  They  had  to  be 
torn  up  and  replaced.  They  had  rusted  till  repairs  could 
not  keep  up  with  the  leaks. 

Cast  iron  pipe  lasts  for  centuries.  The  thin  coat  of  rust 
which  it  takes  on  does  not  flake,  but  forms  a  permanent 
protection  to  the  metal  underneath.  Cast  iron  pipe  is  by 
far  the  cheapest  in  the  long  run. 

When  you  vote  for  bonds,  or  when  you  buy  bonds  for 
water  or  gas  mains,  find  out  whether  the  money  is  to  be 
spent  for  cast  iron  pipe  which  lasts  indefinitely,  or  for  pipe 
that  will  last  only  ten  or  twenty  years.  See  that  the  pipe  to 
be  laid  is  of  cast  iron,  and  of  ample  size  to  take  care  of 
future  growth  of  population;  then  it  will  do  service  for 
your  children's  children. 

Bonds  have  to  be  paid  off  eventually  out  of  taxes.  Econ- 
omy of  administration — safety  to  homes  from  fire — sound 
finance — demand  cast  iron  pipe. 

The  Cast  Irov  Pipe  Publicity"  Bureau,  165  E.  Erie  St.,  Chicago 


CAST  IRON  PIPE 


'Pipe  and  the  Public  Welfare" 

—  an    illustrated  cloti,- 
book — is  full  of  interest.   Sent 
postpaid  for  25c. 
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to  read  that  "When  Ceolwulf  the  King 
in  the  eighth  century  became  a  monk, 
license  was  given  to  the  brethren  to  drink- 
wine  and  beer;  for  down  to  that  time  water 
and  milk  alone  had  been  permit  led  them, 
according  to  the  rule  of  Saint  Aidan  of 
Ireland." 

The  barbarism  of  the  English  people 
was  of  too  recent  a  period  to  permit  an 
easy  assimilation  of  these  Irish  and  some 
Continental  reforms  and  educational  ad- 
\  ances,  t  aerefore  t  he  missionary  efforts  won 
only  partial  success.  Within  two  hundred 
years  such  disorders  prevailed  [throughout 
England  that  thirty  kings  and  queens  cast 
away  their  crowns  and  took  refuge  in 
monasteries  like  Lindisfarne  where  Irish 
missionaries  had  established  oases  of  peace. 
On  the  Continent,  particularly  in  Germany, 
many  of  these  missionaries  met  violent 
deal  lis;  in  England  the  sentiment,  of  adora- 
tion which  the  people  cherished  for  authori- 
tative Irishmen  who  walked  freely  among 
them  stayed  their  homicidal  hands  and 
quelled  their  savage  yells  even  when  thirst- 
ing for  their  fellow-kinsmen's  blood,  il 
was  not  until  the  so-called  Norman  Con- 
quest that  Irish  culture  yielded  up  its 
power  to  the  brutal  hands  of  the  conquer- 
ing French;  Gaelic  letters,  art  and  customs 
surrendered  almost  immediately  to  the 
haughty  half-culture  that  tore  the  ancient 
institutions  of  England  to  tatters,  made  the 
name  of  Englishmen  synonymous  with 
churl  and  villein  and  brought  about  a 
degradation  under  the  Tudors  loAver  than 
was  ever  reached  by  any  other  European 
people. 

Here  we  have  the  general  text  of  Dr. 
Fitzpatrick's  volume,  a  relation  of  the 
intimate  intercourse  and  ancient  friend- 
ship of  the  Gaels  and  the  pre-Norman 
peoples  of  England  that  dated  from  the 
shadowy  reaches  of  antiquity  down  to  the 
reign  of  terror  under  the  despotism  of 
Henry  VIII.  The  reticences  of  modern 
English  historians  need  no  longer  be  ob- 
served, since  with  a  reestablished  Ireland 
and  a  study  of  its  old  records  these  dark 
and  not  altogether  creditable  periods  may 
be  brought  into  light  alongside  the  prouder 
ages  so  close  at  present  to  the  British 
heart.  Such  books  as  Dr.  Fitzpatrick's, 
instead  of  creating  friction,  give  warrant 
of  a  better  understanding  of  the  Anglo- 
Irish  questions;  a  recognition  of  the  ancient 
benefactions  of  the  Gael  would  go  far  to' 
heal  the  later  grievances  he  bears  against 
modern  England;  a  brotherhood  in  the 
primitive  arts  and  fundamental  customs  of 
both  countries  would  be  a  welcome  cement- 
ing of  their  free  union.  Dr.  Fitzpatrick 
also  makes  short  work  of  such  scholars  as 
follow  Smollett  in  1771,  the  first  writer 
who  calls  the  lowland  Scots  "Saxons," 
and  even  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  lent  him- 
self to  the  racial  difference  advocates;  he 
shows  how  from  most  ancient  times  there 
wen;  no  distinctions  of  race  between  the 
northern  Highlander  and  the  Lowlander; 
that  their  language,  customs  and  culture 
were  in  common  recognized  as  Gaelic  <•■ 
Irish,  and  that  there  was  never  a  political 
reason  for  their  separation  except  the 
barbarous  one  of  the  enemies  of  tho  Gael, 
to  "divide  and  rule."  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  well-nigh  impossible  for  such  a  program 
as  that  of  Dr.  Fitzpatrick  to  penetrate  the 
consciousness  of  the  average  Englishman, 
indoctrinated  as  he  is  by  historians  who 
have  not  only  ignored  the  authority  of 
their   greatest    annalist,  Bede,   but    would 


even  propagate  the  notion  that  it  was  the 
English  who  brought  civilization  to  Ireland, 
ignoring  the  universallj  recognized  state- 
ments of  Continental  scholars  and  their 
own  claims  al  the  ancient  councils  to  an 
antiquity  based  on  their  assuming  of  Irish 
foundations,  lie  will  he  interested  to 
know  how  a  larger  part  of  the  outer  world 
beyond  his  own  circles  is  coming  to  inter- 
pret the  questions  of  his  ancient  history 
winch  he  has  endeavored  to  settle  to  his 
own  satisfaction.  Americans  accustomed 
to  look  at  racial  and  national  questions  in 
a  broader  light  will  at  least  find  much  in- 
formation of  a  very  well-considered  sort  in 
this  excellent  and  most  timely  volume. 


ONE  OF  THE  WAR'S  NEW  SOCIAL 
DOCTRINES 

THAT  extremely  good  anthologist,  Mr. 
E.  V.  Lucas,  has  from  time  to  time 
favored  us  with  stories,  delightful  in  style 
and  character-drawing,  but  simple  in  con- 
struction and  plot.  In  his  last  book  "  Rose 
and  Rose"  (Doran,  $1.90)  he  has  given  us 
a  tale,  hardly  to  be  called  a  novel,  in  which 
he  deals  with  some  of  the  problems  and 
changes  of  opinion  which  have  followed  the 
war,  and  endeavors  to  treat  them  from 
a  modern  point  of  view. 

The  story  is  told  by  one  Julius  Greville, 
a  country  doctor  who  has  succeeded  to  his 
father's  practise  and  also  to  the  general 
esteem  in  which  that  gentleman  was  held. 
His  next  door  neighbors  are  an  artist  and 
his  motherless  little  girl,  with  whom  he  is 
on  such  friendly  terms  that  little  Rose  is 
almost  as  much  at  home  in  his  house  as 
in  her  father's.  This  is  fortunate,  for 
when  Mr.  Allinson  dies  suddenly  abroad 
and  his  will  is  read,  it  is  found  that  he  has 
begged  Greville  to  undertake  the  bringing 
up  of  his  daughter,  a  bequest  which  the 
doctor  accepts  to  the  amazement  of  his 
friends  and  the  indignation  of  the  child's 
aunt,  Mrs.  Stratton.  The  plan  works 
well,  however,  and  the  years  go  by  happily 
and  uneventfully.  Rose's  only  playfellow 
of  her  own  age  is  Ronnie  Fergusson,  the 
only  child  of  some  very  rich  people  in  the 
neighborhood,  but  she  manages  to  be 
happy  in  the  doctor's  home  and  grows  up 
into  a  beautiful,  ardent  and  charming 
young  woman.  By  this  time  Mrs.  St ra Hon. 
whose  mission  in  life  seems  to  be  that  of 
a  marplot,  represents  to  the  doctor  that 
in  living  thus  with  his  ward  he  is  outraging 
propriety,  and  the  upshot  is  that  Rose 
goes  to  London  for  a  time.  The  next 
<le\  elopment  is  her  engagement  to  a  London 
barrister  who  is  everything  lie  should  be 
except  interesting.  One  would  tliink  that 
the  natural  proceeding  in  love-making 
would  be  that  the  girl  would  be  first  drawn 
to  the  man  by  finding  him  an  agreeable 
companion  and  would  later  discover  either 
his  virtues  or  his  worthlessness.  But  the 
writers  of  fiction  have  decreed  otherwise 
and  Rose  is  following  a  time-honored  pre- 
cedent when  she  marries  Eustace  Holt  and 
finds  out  inside  of  two  years  thai  she  really 
can  not  stand  him.  Nor  does  the  birth  of 
a  little  daughter  draw  them  together. 
Rose  wanted  a  son  and  her  little  girl  is  not 
of  much  importance.  When  this  latter  is 
about  five  years  old  the  two  Roses  come  to 
make  tho  doctor  a  visit.  Ronnie  Fergus- 
son,  invalided  home  from  India,  weak 
from  fever  and  deprest  in  spirits,  is  stay- 
ing with  his  parents,  and  he  and  Rose 
renew  their  old  friendship.  A  few  months 
later  Rose  leaves  tier  husband  and  child, 
and  she  and  Ronnie  betake  themselves  to 
the  Malay  States  where  h  >  .grows  rubber, 
having  quitted  the  army. 
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See 

Vellowstone 

\        bears 

*  oh  a  Burlington* 
Northern  Pacific 

Planned  Vacation 


SEE  the  bears,  bison,  bighorns,  beavers,  elk  and  an- 
telope— the  menagerie  of  Nature's  "biggest  show 
on  earth"  in  Yellowstone  National  Park  this  summer! 
For  the  low  cost  of  a  round-trip  ticket  to  Yellow- 
stone alone,  take  the  ideal  tour  through  the  Park  — 
in  magnificent  Gardiner  Gateway,  out  over  spec- 
tacular Cody  Road,  through  Buffalo  Bill's  country; 
then  to  Colorado's  Joyland  with  low-cost  side  trip 
to  lovely  Rocky  Mountain  (Estes)  Park  and  Denver 
direct,  or  across  the  Continental  Divide  to  Grand 
Lake  and  back  through  Denver's  Mountain  Parks. 

Vacation  fares  much  less 


Vacation  costs  are  down.  This  year 
your  dollar  goes  much  farther;  you 
can  now  afford  to  see  the   West. 

Free  Book 
Yellowstone  Park 

Everything  you  want  to  know  about 
Geyserland.    Send  for  your  copy  today. 


P.  S.  EUSTIS 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager  C.  B.  8C  Q.  R.  R. 
Chicago 


A.    B.   SMITH 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Northern  Pacific  Railway 
St.   Paul 


Burlington  -Northern  Pacific 
Planned  Vacations 

Three  great  wonder  spots — Yellowstone  Park.  Rocky  Mountain 
National-Estes    Park,  ami    <  (rip 


Burlington 


rnim 


The  National  Parh  Li 


El 


CHICAGO 


DENVER 
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T//E  TS//EPAM)  ELECTP/C 


Power  lifting  PAYS 

— and  it's  available  to  you 

IF  you  have  load-moving  and  lifting  to  do, 
there  is  a  cheaper,  faster  and  safer  method 
awaiting  your  call — one  that's  being  applied  to 
practically  every  line  of  business,  and  PAYING 
wherever  used — the  Lift  About,  the  small  but 
powerful  electric  hoist. 

One  man  instead  of  many 

All  this  general  utility  hoist  needs  is  one  man 
to  operate  it — he,  unassisted,  can  handle  loads 

of  every  type  and  proportion  in  capacities  to  1,000  and 
2,000  pounds.  Men  are  released  for  other  work,  and 
load-moving  is  done  in  a  systematic,  orderly  way  in  a 
fraction  of  the  time. 

Easily  and  quickly  installed 

A  Lift  About  runs  on  an  overhead  I-Beam  track,  takes 
up  no  floor  space,  and  can  be  quickly  and  easily  installed 
to  operate  most  anywhere. 

Made  by  America's  largest  electric  hoist  manufacturers. 
Quantity  production  with  standardized  construction  makes 
it  low  in  price.  It  has  famous  Shepard  balanced  drive, 
enclosed  unit  construction,  Zobell  special  hoist  motor, 
Hyatt  Roller   Bearings,   and  other   distinctive   features. 

WRITE  US  TODAY— We're  sure  the  Lift  About  offers 

economical  and  exceptional  advantages  for  your  business. 

"Shepard"  builds  Electric  Cranes  and  Hoists  in  capacities  to  30  tons 

SHEPARD  ELECTRIC  CRANE  &  HOIST  CO. 


412  Schuyler  Avenue 


Montour  Falls,   N.  Y 


Branches  in   principal  cities 

Member  Electric  Hoist  Manufacturers   Assn. 
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SEND  FOR 

this  circular  showing 
LiftAbouts   in    many 


The  rest  of  the  story  deals  with  the  for- 
tunes of  the  younger  Rose  and  is  of  sec- 
ondary importance.  The  author  is  mainly 
concerned  with  the  opportunity  given  him 
to  express  his  mind  on  certain  topics  of  the 
day,  which  he  does  through  the  mouth  of 
the  doctor  and  also  that  of  Mrs.  O'Gorman, 
a  delightful  old  Irishwoman,  whose  trench- 
ant comments  on  people  and  events  are 
generally  witty  and  often  wise.  The 
inevitable  gulf  between  two  generations  is 
a  theme  which  engages  Mr.  Lucas's  at  ten- 
lion;  the  sudden  break  in  social  tradition 
which  we  owe  to  the  unrest  following  the 
war  is  another,  but  it  is  the  grave  question 
of  the  unsuitable  marriage  to  which  he  gives 
most  thought,  tho  not  every  one  will 
agree  with  his  conclusions.  When  Rose 
leaves  her  child  and  goes  away  with  Ronnie, 
he  exonerates  her  by  saying  that  she  had 
never  been  fond  of  her  daughter,  while  as 
to  her  lapse  of  duty  as  regards  her  husband, 
he  only  sees  her  courage  in  facing  social 
condemnation,  not  for  what  was  right,  but 
for  what  she  wanted  to  do.  Had  the  date 
of  the  story  permitted,  Rose  should  have 
seen  a  performance  of  Maugham's  play 
'The  Circle,"  and  listened  to  the  truth, 
all  the  more  forcible  as  coming  from  the  lips 
of  the  hardened  old  worldling  who  herself 
had  trodden  that  thorny  path,  that  no 
matter  with  what  sincere  and  ardent  feeling 
such  a  course  of  action  is  begun,  it  contains 
within  itself  the  germs  of  a  severe  retribu- 
tion, all  too  likely  to  come  to  maturity. 


NOT  CONTENTED  WITH  LITTLE 

CAN  it  be  that  we  are  returning  to  the 
old-fashioned  story,  devoid  of  sex- 
complications  and  psycho-analysis,  and 
conveying  a  simple  moral?  It  would  seem 
so  when  Mr.  W.  B.  Maxwell,  who  in  his 
t  ime  has  touched  upon  the  above  questions, 
writes  a  novel  like  "A  Little  More"  (Dodd, 
Mead&Co.,  $2.00)  in  which  he  preaches  the 
simple  gospel  of  contentment  and  actually 
makes  an  interesting  story  of  it. 

The  Welbys  are  a  distinctly  middle-class 
family.  Mr.  Welby  has  done  so  well  in 
business  that  he  is  on  tho  verge  of  retiring, 
his  investments  having  reached  the  point 
where  they  yield  him  five  hundred  pounds 
a  year.  1 1  e  has  a  good  wife  and  three  hand- 
some children,  Jack,  Violet  and  Primrose, 
the  two  elder  of  whom  are  on  the  verge  of 
engagements,  Jack  to  Amabel  Price,  a 
young  girl  earning  her  living  as  a  private 
secretary,  and  Violet  to  Mr.  Carillon,  the 
local  curate.  Into  this  contented  house- 
hold the  serpent  enters  in  the  form  of  a 
rich  relative  who  comes  to  end  his  days 
with  them  and  who  bequeathes  them  a  good 
deal  of  money. 

Before  long  everything  is  changed. 
Jack,  whose  tendency  to  extravagance  has 
hitherto  been  curbed  by  the  necessity  for 
earning  his  living,  released  from  the 
stringency  of  narrow  means,  plunges  at 
once  into  all  kinds  of  expensive  amuse- 
ments, while  the  natural  fondness  of  I  lie 
girls  for  social  pleasures  leads  them  to 
imitate  tho  noisy  and  fashionable  young 
people  whom  they  meet.  Mr.  Carillon 
seems  tame  indeed  beside  the  Honorable 
Adolphus  Faring,  an  impassive  young  man 
of  good  birth  and  a  keen  eye  to  the  main 
chance,  while  Jack  is  rapidly  succumbing 
io  I  he  attentions  of  the  rich  Miss  Quail/, 
(he  image  of. poor  Amabel  becoming  daily 
more  and   more  faint.'     The  young  people 
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take  very  kindly  to  their  new  way  of  life 
but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Welby  have  never  thor- 
oughly approved  of  many  of  the  changes, 

and  the  climax  is  reached  when  Primrose 
arrays  herself  for  a  fancy  hall  in  a  wales- 
nymph's  costume  which  consists  largely 
of  seaweed  and  a  pair  of  tights.  Mr. 
Welhy's  endurance  gives  out  at  the  Bight; 
he  forbids  his  daughter's  attendance  in 
any  such  garments,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  uproar  winch  ensues  the  family  solicitor 
arrives  with  the  dismal  tidings  that  the 
entire  Welby  fortune  has  been  made  away 
with  in  a  manner  familiar  to  novelists  and 
not  wholly  unknown  in  real  life. 

And  now  begins  the  third  part  of  the 
book  entitled  "Adversity"  and  which  is 
much  the  most  interesting.  By  this  time 
the  war  is  on;  Jack  is  in  the  army;  li is  wife 
Amabel,  whom  he  married  on  the  day  he 
enlisted,  is  serving  at  the  front  as  nurse; 
poor  Mr.  Welby  has  been  trying,  unsuccess- 
fully, to  get  work;  the  girls  have  been  some- 
what more  fortunate,  but  the  family  is 
terribly  poor,  and  in  the  account  of  their 
vicissitudes  we  get  a  fairly  clear  view  of  one 
side  of  the  industrial  situation  in  England 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  war  and  after 
the  Armistice. 

Mr.  Welby's  age  is  against  his  getting 
government  employment,  and  he  considers 
himself  lucky  when  he  secures  a  job  as 
carman  with  a  green-grocer.  The  girls 
are  less  fortunate;  they  have  been  em- 
ployed in  a  milliner's  shop  but  have  lost 
their  places,  really  because  of  their  good 
looks.  One  of  the  best  chapters  describes 
Primrose's  experience  as  a  bus  conductor 
and  her  successful  routing  of  two  youths 
who  tried  conchisions  with  her.  Violet, 
after  a  hard  experience  as  a  flower-girl, 
finally  puts  her  pride  in  her  pocket  and 
goes  to  Mr.  Carillon  for  help.  He  is  now 
vicar  of  the  parish  whore  he  once  was 
curate  and  is  one  of  the  many  whom  the 
discipline  and  activities  of  war-time  have 
improved.  He  gets  Violet  a  place  as  house- 
maid, and  tho  her  pride  at  first  revolts, 
she  is  too  reasonable  to  do  anything  but 
accept  it  thankfully. 

Another  interesting  picture  is  that  of  the 
hostel  Welcome  House,  one  of  several 
establishments,  founded  by  a  philanthropic 
nobleman  to  give  temporary  shelter  to  the 
indigent  and  unfortunate.  Here  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Welby  find  a  refuge  when  they  are 
again  in  straits,  and  the  description  of  the 
folk  who  gather  there,  the  warden  in  charge 
and  the  visit  of  the  committee  at  Christ- 
mas time  give  one  a  pretty  fair  idea  of 
what  some  worthy  but  unfortunate  people 
have  been  obliged  to  go  through. 

The  author  has  given  us  an  ending  thai 
the  strongest  optimist  can  find  no  fault 
with,  and  it  comes  through  the  medium  of 
an  old  servant  whom  the  YVelbys  had  loved 
and  trusted  in  their  simpler  days,  who  has 
opened  a  small  hotel  where  she  finds  jobs 
for  the  whole  family,  and  happiness  is  ileal t 
out  with  an  unsparing  hand.  It  is  a  singu- 
larly simple  book  for  the  author  of  "The 
Guarded  Flame"  to  write,  and  the  lesson  it 
draws  of  tlie  futility,  not  to  say  danger,  of 
always  desiring  "a  little  more,"  is  obvious, 
but  the  story  is  by  no  means  without  in- 
terest, even  to  the  jaded  palates  of  those  who 
prefer  a  more  intricate  style  of  fiction. 

Compared  with  what  might  be  taken  as 
the  moral  of  Mr.  Lucas's  story,  it  is  rather 
mid-Victorian.  Mr.  Lucas,  of  course, 
preaches  the  doctrine  of  revolt  and  escape 
instead  of  that  of  endurance.  The  Welbys 
escaped  into  what  seemed  to  them  a  larger 
sphere,  but  their  story  is  not  allowed  to 
stop  the  moment  the  doctrine  promises  to 
entail  inconvenience,  with  consequences 
•easily  disposed  of. 


The  1 6  Hour  Shave  is 
the  Perfect  Shave 

The  Shave   That  Lasts  All  Day 

TF  YOUR  shave  is  going  to  last  for  all  the 
1_  waking  day,  it's  got  to  be  a  close  and  clean 
me,  and  smooth  as  well.  The  lather  that  merely 
vorks  upon  your  beard   won't  get  you    that. 

When  the  lather  of  Williams'  Shaving  Cream 
las  thoroughly  softened  each  hair  until  there 
■emains  only  a  minimum  of  resistance  to  the 
razor's    edge,    it  has  done    only  half  the  job. 

Your  skin  must  be  -prepared.  Don't  forget 
that.  It  must  be  made  flexible  and  supple.  It 
must  yield  gently  and  evenly  as  the  razor  passes. 

There  is  no  stiffness,  no  leathery  "feel," 
left  in  the  face  that  has  been  well  treated  with 
Williams'  lather. 

Prepare  both  beard  and  skin  with  the  lather 
of  Williams'  Shaving  Cream.  Then  your  razor 
will  cut  close  without  irritation.  Then  you  will 
have  your  16  hour  shave. 

A  Trial  Tube  FREE 

A  trial  size  tube  will  teach  you  a  lot.  Just  say 
:<Shaving  Cream"  on  a  postal  card  and  we  will 
sendyou  one  at  once;oruse  the  coupon. 


3DED 


Williami 
Luxury 

-  s     at.  on  J 

Shaving 
C  cam 


#£  j  b.vvilliamI£ 

US  ONBURY,CONN_M 


•'  4  Actual  Size 


Williams' 


Shaving 
Cream 


TRIAL  SIZE  FREE 

[ust 
THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  Dept.  S3. 
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:SONNEBORN    PRODUCTS 


Leakproof  Roofs 

Just  brush  a  covering  of  Stormtight 
on  your  old  or  new  roofs  and  they 
will  be  leakproof  year  after  year,  for 
many  years. 

You  can  protect  your  roofs  against 
the  deterioration  and  leaks,  which 
otherwise  will  surely  come. 

You  can  make  your  old,  leaky,  appar- 
ently worthless  roofs  as  good  as  new, 
without  tearing  them  off. 

You  can  save  the  money  which  con- 
stant repainting  or  expensive  re-roofing 
will  cost. 

SiormfitfM 


FOR  USE  ON  ANY  ROOF  IN  ANY  WEATHER 


has  no  weak  points,  open  to  weather  attacks. 
It  provides  a  one  piece  covering  without  laps, 
seams  or  nail  holes — several  times  as  thick 
and  durable  as  a  paint  film.  That's  why  it 
lasts  for  so  many  years. 

Anyone  can  apply  Stormtight  on  the  tin,  pa- 
per composition  or  canvas  roofs  of  homes, 
factories,  garages,  outhouses,  etc. 

Sold  by  your  dealer  in  all  quantities  for 
patching,  or  enough  for  your  whole  roof.  If 
he  does  not  yet  carry  Stormtight,  write  us  at 
once. 

Send   for    booklet,    "Leakproof   Roofs," 
and   testimonials   covering   years  of   use. 

L.    SONNEBORN    SONS,  Inc. 

262  Pearl  Street  -     -     -     -    -New  York 

The  PointsWhere 
Most  Roofs  Leak 


SONNEBORN 


—-J—— — ■ 


Printing1  Cheap 

Gards,circa]an,labels.book,  paper.  Press  J12. 

^s-r  Larger  £!■">  Job  press  Jl.Vi.  Save  money.  Print 
SBMvJJWfor  others,  bi«  profit.    All  easy,  rules  sent. 
•vSsjB  Write  factory  for  press  catalog.  TYPE.cards, 
etc.  THE  PRESS  CO.,    0-23.  Merlden,  Conn. 


Q 


Don't  Breathe  Dust 

Tiny  Nasal  Filter  aids  breathing.  For 
Dust  Sufferers,  Hay  Fever,  Asthma, 
Trades,  Travelers,  Motorists,  etc. 

SI  postpaid. 
NASAL  FILTER  CO.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Smoke  on  Me-FREE 

Lei   me  send  you  a  big,  liberal 

sample  of  pure  nature-flavored  ( >ld 
Green  River  smoking  —  FREE. 
(Jive  it  a  tii.il  The  harder  you  are 
to  satisfy,  the  better  it  will  taste. 
It  Is  the  pure  stuff,  no  doctoring, 
no  doping — a  smooth,  mellow,  air- 
cured  tobacco 

"Bred  in  Old  Kentucky" 

it  «iii  cive  you  more  pleasure 
than  you  have  ever  known  before. 
hags  In  your  smoke  bill,  too. 
JuH  send  your  address  on  a  postal 
y  how  you  like  your  smok- 
ing —  mild,  medium  or  heavy. 
Write  today. 
Pete  Mobcfly,        Box  823.  Owfnsboro,  Ky. 


Old  Green  River 

Smoking  Tobacco 


SCIENCE  .  AND  *  INVENTION  .  CONTINUED 


AGNOSTIC   EVOLUTIONISTS 

TT7V0LUTI0NISTS  have  not  lost  their 
-*— '  faith  in  evolution,  but  when  it  comes 
to  defining  and  explaining  its  actual  proc- 
esses, they  have  become  agnostics,  says 
Prof.  William  Batesdn,  of  the  John  Innes 
Horticultural  Institution,  London,  in  an 
address  before  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  its 
recent  Toronto  meeting,  printed  in  Sci<  nr< 
(New  York).  Evolution  is  a  fact,  Profes- 
sor Bateson  maintains;  but  its  mechanism 
is  still  in  doubt.  Forty  years  ago  it  was 
believed,  he  says,  that  the  key  lay  in  mor- 
phology— the  study  of  animal  forms.  At 
that  time  the  special  study  of  heredity  was 
an  entirely  new  idea;  no  one  knew  how  it 
should  be  conducted.  And  yet,-  says  the 
professor,  "we  went  on  talking  about  evolu- 
tion: to-day  we  feel  silence  to  be  the  safer 
course."  Discussions  of  evolution  came 
to  an  end  primarily  because  it  was  obvious 
that  no  progress  was  made.  Morphology 
having  been  explored  in  its  minutest  cor- 
ners, the  investigators  turned  elsewhere. 
Variation  and  heredity,  the  two  compo- 
nents of  the  evolutionary  path,  were  next 
tried. 

"We  got  on  fast,"  says  Professor  Bate- 
son, and  he  proceeds: 

So  soon  as  a  critical  study  of  variation 
was  undertaken,  evidence  came  in  as  to  the 
way  in  which  varieties  do  actually  arise 
in  descent.  The  doctrine  of  the  transforma- 
tion of  masses  by  the  accumulation  of 
impalpable  changes  became  not  only  nit- 
likely  but  gratuitous.  The  ignorance  of 
common  facts  bearing  on  this  part  of  the 
inquiry  which  prevailed  among  evolu- 
tionists, was,  Professor  Bateson  thinks, 
"astonishing  and  inexplicable."  "Sys- 
tematists  had  sound  information,  but  no 
one  consulted  them  on  such  matters  or 
cared  to  hear  what  they  might  have  to 
say." 

Then  came  the  key  to  the  processes  of 
heredity  discovered  by  Mendel  and  long 
unheeded.     The  writer  goes  on: 

We  saw  the  varieties  arising.  Segre- 
gation maintained  their  identity.  The 
discontinuity  of  variation  was  recognized 
in  abundance.  In  the  light  of  such  facts 
the  origin  of  species  was  no  doubt  a  similar 
phenomenon.  All  was  clear  ahead.  But 
soon,  tho  knowledge  advanced  at  a  great 
rate,  and  tho  whole  ranges  of  phenomena 
which  had  seemed  capricious  and  disorderly 
fell  rapidly  into  a  coordinated  system,  less 
and  less  was  heard  about  evolution  in  ge- 
netical  circles,  and  now  the  topic  is  dropt. 
Whin  students  of  other  sciences  ask  us  what 
is  now  currently  believed  about  the  origin 
of  species,  we  have  no  clear  answer  to  give. 
Faith  has  given  place  to  agnosticism,  for 
reasons  which  on  such  an  occasion  as  this 
we  may  profitably  consider. 

Where  precisely  has  the  difficulty 
arisen'.'  Tho  the  reasons  for  our  reticence 
are  many  and  present  themselves  in  various 
forms,  they  are  in  essence  one;  that  as  we 
have  come  to  know  more  of  living  things 
and  their  properties,  we  have  become  more 
and  more  imprest  with  the  inapplicability 


of  the  evidence  to  these  questions  of  origin. 
There  is  no  apparatus  which  can  be  brought 
to  bear  on  them  which  promises  any  im- 
mediate solution. 

Hut  if  we  for  the  present  drop  evolution- 
ary speculation,  it  is  in  no  spirit  of  despair. 
What  has  been  learned  constitutes  progress 
upon  which  Ave  shall  never  have  to  go  back. 
The  analysis  has  gone  deeper  than  the  most 
sanguine  could  have  hoped. 

Biological  science  has  returned  to  its 
rightful  place,  investigation  of  the  struc- 
ture and  properties  of  the  concrete  and 
visible  world.  We  can  not  see  how  the 
differentiation  into  species  came  about. 
Variation  of  many  kinds,  often  consider- 
able, we  daily  witness,  but  no  origin  of 
species.  Distinguishing  what  is  known 
from  what  may  be  believed  we  have  abso- 
lute certainty  that  new  forms  of  life,  new 
orders  and  new  species  have  arisen  on  the 
earth.  But  tho  our  faith  in  evolution 
stands  unshaken,  we  have  no  acceptable 
account  of  the  origin  of  "species." 

The  survival  of  the  fittest  was  a  plausi- 
ble account  of  evolution  in  broad  outline, 
but  failed  in  application  to  specific  dif- 
ference. The  Darwinian  philosophy  con- 
vinced us  that  every  species  must  "make 
good"  in  nature  if  it  is  to  survive,  but  no 
one  could  tell  how  the  differences — often 
very  sharply  fixt — which  we  recognize  as 
specific,  do,  in  fact,  enable  the  species  to 
make  good.  The  claims  of  natural  selec- 
tion as  the  chief  factor  in  the  determina- 
tion of  species  have  consequently  been  dis- 
credited. 

If  we  try  to  trace  back  the  origin  of 
our  domesticated  animals  and  plants,  we 
can  scarcely  ever  point  to  a  single  wild 
species  as  the  probable  progenitor.  Almost 
every  naturalist  who  has  dealt  with  these 
questions  in  recent  years  has  had  recourse 
to  theories  of  multiple  origin,  because  our 
modern  races  have  positive  characteristics 
which  we  can  not  find  in  any  existing 
species,  and  which  combination  of  the 
existing  species  seem  unable  to  provide. 
To  produce  our  domesticated  races  it  seems 
that  ingredients  must  have  been  added. 
To  invoke  the  hypothetical  existence  of 
lost  species  provides  a  poor  escape  from 
this  difficulty,  and  we  are  left  with  the 
conviction  that  some  part  of  the  chain  of 
reasoning  is  missing. 

I  have  put  before  you  very  frankly  the 
considerations  which  have  made  us  agnos- 
tic as  to  the  actual  mode  and  processes  of 
evolution.  When  such  confessions  are 
made  the  enemies  of  science  see  their 
chance.  If  we  can  not  declare  here  and 
now  how  species  arose,  they  will  oblig- 
ingly offer  us  the  solutions  with  which 
obscurantism  is  satisfied.  Let  us  then 
proclaim  in  precise  and  unmistakable  lan- 
guage that  our  faith  inevolutionis  unshaken. 
Every  available  line  of  argument  converges 
on  this  inevitable  conclusion.  The  ob- 
scurantist has  nothing  to  suggest  which  is 
worth  a  moment's  attention.  The  dif- 
ficulties Avhich  weigh  upon  the  professional 
biologist  need  not  trouble  the  layman. 
Our  doubts  are  not  as  to  the  reality  or 
truth  of  evolution,  but  as  to  the  origin 
of  species,  a  technical,  almost  domestic, 
problem.  Any  day  that  mystery  may  be 
solved.  The  discoveries  of  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  enable  us  for  the  first  time  to 
discuss  these  questions  intelligently  and  on 
a  basis  of  fact.  That  synthesis  will  follow 
on  an  analysis,  we  do  not  and  can  not 
doubt. 
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TheWillard  Stands  Punishment! 


IT'S  not  only  the  tires,  springs  and 
axles  that  take  punishment  when 
your  car  hammers  over  the  rough 
going.  Think  of  the  battery  hidden 
away  underneath. 

Willard  Batteries  are  able  to  stand 
up  and  serve  faithfully  under  severe 
driving  conditions  because  they  are 
conscientiously  built,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  pioneer  in  the  industry. 

If  you  would  buy  certainty  of  satis- 
faction, do  these  three  things;  (1)  In- 
sist on  having  your  battery   serviced 


only  at  the  Battery  Station  represent- 
ing Willard;  (2)  Have  all  recharging, 
repairing  and  other  work  done  ac- 
cording to  Willard  Standards  of 
Service;  and  (3)  When  the  time  comes 
for  a  new  battery,  buy  a  Willard 
Threaded  Rubber  Battery — -the  kind 
that  is  standard  equipment  on  193 
makes  of  cars  and  trucks,  whose 
builders  pay  an  additional  price  to  give 
you,  the  car  owner,  uninterrupted 
service  at  the  lowest  cost  per  month 
and  per  mile. 


WILLARD  STORAGE  BATTERY   COMPANY,   CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
Made  in  Canada  by  the  Willard  Storage  Battery  Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 

These  193  car  builders  use  Willard  Threaded  Rubber  Batteries: 


Abbot-  Downing 

Cannon  Ball 

Elcar 

Hupmobile 

Mitchell 

R  &  V  Knight 

Tarkington 

Acason 

Capitol 

Elgin 

Hurlburt 

Mor-Powr 

Rainier 

Thomart 

Acme 

Carroll 

Huron 

Mueller 

Raleigh 

Tiffin 

Advance-Rumely 

Case 

F  W  D 

Mulford 

Renault 

Titan 

Ahrens  Fox 

Chevrolet 

Fargo 

Independent 

Reo 

Towmotor 

Ail-American 

Citroen 

Fergus 

Napoleon 

Re  Vere 

Traffic 

All  is- Chalmers 

Clydesdale 

Ferris 

Nash 

Richelieu 

Transport 

American 

Cole 

Franklin 

Jordan 

Nash  Six 

Riddle 

Traylor 

American  Beauty 

Collier 

Fulton 

Nelson 

Romer 

Twin  City 

American 

Comet 

Nelson  & 

Robinson 

La  France 

Commerce 

G.  &  J. 

Kissel 

LeMoon 

Rock  Falls 

Ultimate 
United  Motor 
Ursus 

American 

Commodore 

G  M  C 

Koehler 

Noma 

Rowe 

LaFrance 

Consolidated 

Gardner 

Norwalk 

of  Canada 

Corliss 

Garford 

Lancia 

St.  Cloud 

Anderson 

Crawford 

Gary 

Landa 

Ogren 

Sandow 

Apex 

Cunningham 

Giant 

Lease 

Old  Hickory 

Sayers 

Velie 

Armleder 

Glide 

Lewis-Hall 

Oldsmobile 

Schorr 

Vim 

Atco 

Daniels 

Goodman 

Lexington 

Oneida 

Sea grave 

Vulcan 

Atterbury 

Dart 

Great  Western 

Oshkosh 

Shaw 

Austin 

Davis 

M  H  C 

Shelby 

Waltham 

Avery 

Day  Elder 

H  C  S 

Maibohm 

Paige 

Signal 

Ward  LaFrance 

Bell 

Belmont 

Bessemer 

Bethlehem 

Betz 

Dearborn 

Hahn 

Marmon 

Panhard 

Southern 

Ware 

Defiance 

Halladay 

Master 

Parker 

Standard 

Werner 

Denby 

Hatfield 

McFarlan 

Parret 

Standard  8 

Westcott 

Dependable 

Hawkeye 

Menges 

Paterson 

Stanley 

White 

Diamond  T 

Haynes 

Menominee 

Peerless 

Stan  wood 

Wills  Sainte 

Dixie  Flyer 

Henney 

Mercedes 

Peugeot 

Stewart 

Claire 

Bollstrom 
Buffalo 

Dodge 

Highway 

Merit 

Phi  anna 

Y  F  Stewart 

Wilson 

Dorris 

Holmes 

Meteor  (Piqua) 

Piedmont 

Stoughton 

Winther 

Dragon 

Holt 

Metz 

Prado 

Studebaker 

Winton 

Canadian  Briscoe 

Drake 

Huffman 

Miller 

Premier 

Stutz 

Wolverine 

THREADED 
RUBBER 
BATTERY 
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STEEL   TURNINCx   THE    CORNER 


TRADE 


liCt 


-MARK 


BACK  OF 


g 

ASBESTOS  PRODUCTS 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
GARCO     Asbestos     Products 
have  splendidly  served  the  in- 
dustries of  the  Nation.  Whether 
it  be  asbestos  brake  lining  for 
■  your  car,  heater  cord,  packings 
,  or  textiles,  the  name  "GARCO" 
*  is  assurance  of  quality.     Pro- 
duced by  the  largest  manufac- 
turers  of   asbestos    textiles   in 
America,    in   a   great,    modern 
plant,   GARCO  products  offer 
the  user  complete  satis- 
faction. 

GENERAL    ASBESTOS  «,  eP' f 

:   &  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Branches 
.,   New  York         Chicago 
Pittsburgh 

Main  Offices  and 

Factories 
Charleston,  S   C 


ij 


Make  Your  Money  Earn 
7r,   With  Safety 

WHERE  is  your  money — is  it  safe, 
and  is  it  earning  the  maximum  it 
can  with  safety? 

Why  not  invest  yourmoney?  \\  hy  not  make 
it  earn- 7%,  instead  of  3 9i  or  (.%,  or  no  %? 
Keep  that  extra  Si  you  lose  in  interest 
year  on  every  Sioo  earning  only  \%. 
( let  ihi<  added  in<  ome  but  be  sure  you  get 
it  with  safety.  Buy  INVESTORS  BONDS, 
which  arc  fractional  parts  of  t'ir-t  mortgages 
on  high  grade  buildings  and  land  valued 
greatly  ii  of  the  bond  i-sue. 

Thousands  of  investors  all  over  the  country 
have  bought  millions  of  dollars  of  these 
bonds  without  loss. 

Investigate  this    plan.       Write 
today   for   Booklet   No.   H-118 

te/he  INVESTORS 

COMPANY 

M4D1S0N  &  KEDZIE  STATE  BANK  BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


S  T  A  NDARD  DI C  T I O  N  A  R  Y  superiority  quickly 

becomes  plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 

THE  BACHE   REVIEW 

Clear,  condensed  information  weekly,  on  situ- 
ation in  business  and  financial  world.  Valuable 
to  investors  and  business  men. 

Free  on  Application 

J.  S.   BACHE  &  CO. 

Members  New  1  ork  Stock  Exchange 

42  Broadway,  New  York 


/~\NK  of  the  chief  reasons  for  hope  of 
^-^  steady  progress  toward  business  bet- 
terment appears  in  the  rise  of  iron  and  sled 
proTiuction  and  here,  observes  Vim's  R<- 
rit  w,  "each  week's  news  from  iron  and  steel 
centers  aifordstfurther  encouragement."  As 
compared  with  the  low  point  of  last  sum- 
mer "the  make  of  pig-iron  has  risen  more 
than  100  per  cent.,  while  steel  manufacture 
in  February  Mas  at  an  annual  rate  of  35 
per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  actual  output  of 
1921,"  and  "assurances  are  increasing 
t hat   the  trend  of  the  steel  market  is  pro- 


in  July  last  year.  Since  that  time  both 
pig-iron  and  steel  production  have  been 
increasing.  While,  as  The  Evening  P<>*1 
notes,  the  price  curve  on  the  chart  shows 
no  upward  tendency  during  the  current 
year,  an  advance  in  prices  of  certain  prod- 
ucts was  announced  by  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent companies  the  week  before  last. 
The  Evening  Pout's  Pittsburgh  correspon- 
dent wrote  optimistically  on  March  10: 

The  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute's 
monthly  report,  giving  the  ingot  produc- 
tion of  thirty  companies  representing  about 
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OUTPUT   SINCE   THE    WAR. 

erating  at  about  6095  capacity,  compared  to  15%  last 
p.     The  price  curves  in  the  diagram,  which  are  based 
■111  upward  turn  in  independent  companies'  prices. 

gressive  in  respect  to  output  and  actual 
consumption."  The  monthly  report  of 
'I'h'  Iron  .{<!<  indicated  a  pig-iron  produc- 
tion in  February  10  per  cent,  above  that 
of  December  and  January  while  the  rate 
March  1  was  higher  still.  A  Pittsburgh 
dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times  reports 
production  of  steel  ingots  a1  the  rate  of 
about  20.000.000  gross  tons  ;i  year,  "a 
little  more  than  3  percent,  over  the  average 
rate  of  1912  and  1913,  the  two  best  tonnage 
years  before  the  war."  The  Department 
of  Commerce  says  that  exports  of  steel 
products  in  January  aggregated  160,920 
gross  tons  as  agains*  129,921  in  December, 
altho  part  of  the*  increase  is  credited  to 
a  new   system  of  classification. 

The  accompanying  chart  prepared  by 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  shows  that 
after  a  decline  in  activity  of  about  ten 
months,  the  Steel  business  touched  bottom 


five-sixths  of  the  total  capacity,  fully  con- 
firms estimates  made  during  February  of 
the  increasing  production  rate.  It  is  now- 
seen  that  the  steel  industry  as  a  whole 
produced  ingots  during  February  at  a  rate 
of  about  -'7.000,000  gross  tons  a  year. 
against  rates  of  about  22,750,000  tons  in 
January,  19,750,000  tons  in  December, 
and  23,000,000  tons  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber, when  there  was  a  recovery  from  the 
very  light  production  of  summer. 

A  fair  estimate  is  that  production  was 
at  the  rate  of  about  25,000;000  tons  on 
February  1  and  has  been  at  the  rate  of 
29,000,000  tons  since  March  1.  The  pro- 
duction of  steel  has  been  a  precise  reflection 
of  the  receipt  of  actual  orders  by  mills,  since 
producers  have  accumulated  no  stocks. 

Underlying  conditions  have  been  im- 
proving  steadily    rather  than  suddenly. 

The  conservative  view  is  that  in  a 
limited  and  perhaps  quite  cautious  man- 
ner distributors  and  manufacturing  con- 
sumers have  been  replenishing  stocks, 
which  certainly  were  at  an  extremely  low 
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level  on  the  inventory  dale  Possibly 
buyers  have  been  influenced  by  fear  of  the 

prospective  suspension  at  the  union  bitu- 
minous coal  mines  April  1.  There  is  no 
great  likelihood  of  steel  supplies  being  cur- 
tailed on  this  account,  Cor  the  nonunion 
mines  can  furnish  a  fairly  large  tonnage, 
and  steel  mills,  as  a  rule,  are  carrying  some 
stocks  of  coal. 

What  rate  of  steel  production  is  requisite 
lo  reflect  generally  satisfactory  business 
conditions  in  the  United  States  depends 
upon  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
steel  industry  is  overbuilt.  The  29,000,- 
000  ton  rate  in  ingot  production  now  at- 
tained is  55  percent,  of  estimated  capacity. 
If  one  counts  on  100  per  cent,  operating 
rate  for  a  reflection  of  satisfactory  indus- 
trial conditions  at  this  time,  the  fact 
should  bo  considered  that  a  100  per  cent. 
operating  rate  occurred  in  190G,  with  ex- 
treme activity  in  all  lines  of  business,  and 
the  resultant  steel  ingot  output  was  22,- 
624,431  tons,  while  1912  and  1913  were 
satisfactory  years  in  the  steel  trade,  with 
an  output  of  30,280,000  tons  each. 


THE  EUROPEAN  MARKET  FOR  OUR 
CORN  GOODS 

A  REPRESENTATIVE  of  the  United 
•*■  •*■  States  Department  of  Commerce  re- 
ports that  the  unfavorable  opinion  of 
American  corn  products  which  Avas  formed 
in  most  European  countries  during  the 
war  was  due  to  the  use  of  "undegerminated 
corn  meal  winch,  altho  of  excellent  food 
vahie  if  consumed  while  fresh,  usually  can 
not  be  kept  very  long  without  spoiling." 
But,  as  Financial  America  (New  York  I 
sums  up  this  report,  "the  degerminated 
grits  or  meal  will  keep  practically  as  well 
as  wheat  flour"  and  so,  "persistent  educa- 
tional propaganda  supplemented  by  dem- 
onstrations, to  introduce  the  higher  grades 
of  corn  products  and  remove  the  prejudice 
encountered  in  Europe  against  this  valu- 
able foodstuff  will  no  doubt  pay  in  the 
end."  In  some  countries,  we  are  reminded, 
bakers  and  brewers  are  now  using  corn 
flour  and  corn  grits  in  considerable 
amounts.  In  France,  for  instance,  corn 
flour  is  used  in  certain  breweries  "jusl  as 
corn  grits  or  corn  flakes  are  use  d,  generally 
in  connection  with  American  malt  of  high 
diastatic  power."  "American  millers  could 
easily  furnish  this  flour,  but  flakes  and 
grits  for  French  \ise  can  be  manufactured 
more  cheaply  in  Europe  from  imported 
grain.  On  account  of  the  world  scarcity 
of  oats,  we  are  told,  "tho  French  Army  Avill 
require  100,000  tons  of  coarse  cracked 
corn,  free  from  meal,  or  small-kernel  corn 
such  as  tho  LaPlata  corn  for  horse  feed.  1 1 
American  corn  were  imported  for  this 
purpose,  the  Government  would  probably 
be  interested  also  in  tho  purchase  of  mills 
suitable  to  crack  the  corn."  We  are 
further  informed  that — 

Belgium  as  well  as  France  now  pur- 
chases the  greater  part  of  its  corn  supply 
from  Argent  ma. 

The  reasons  alleged  in  both  France  and 
Belgium  for  preference  for  Argentine  corn 
over  American  are  that  it  is  smaller  and 
better  adapted  for  poultry  feed  and  that  it 
is  sweeter,  besides  containing  3  to  4%  less 


They  say  that 


GOSSIP    in    odd    corners    seldom 
supplies   reliable    investment    in- 
formation. 

Ask  the  successful  investor  of  long 
experience  and  he  will  say,  'Get  the 
facts. ' ' 

Investment  facts  are  no  longer  hard 
to  get.  Any  one  of  our  50  offices  will 
gladly  give  you  investment  information 
that  represents  the  efforts  of  a  great 
organization  which,  with  its  10,000 
miles  of  private  wires,  is  almost  in- 
stantly apprised  of  activities  in  every 
investment  center  in  America. 

Let  us  send  you  our  Current  List. 


The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 

Others  in  more  than  50  lading  cities  throughout  the  J!  orld 
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MASTER 


Ask  your  Pro  or  Dealer  for  the 
Master  Balanced  Fall.  You  can  al- 
ways tell  it  by  the  Meridian  marking:. 


A  Factory  Founded  on  Faith 

Twenty-five  years  ago  there  vere  but  few  of  us  with  the  vision  to 
see  clearly  the  future  of  our  business.  There  were  not  ma/iy  more 
than  fifty  golf  courses  in  this  country  then;  merely  a  few  thousand 
players:  and  a  couple  dozen  professionals.  Little  was  there  beside 
faith  to  indicate  the  remarkable  future  that  awaited  the  new  game. 

Some  there  were  among  our  people  who  had  such  a  faith.  And  from  their  early 
vision  has  developed  a  very  practical  realization  of  a  wonderful  dream  come 
true.  Pioneering  the  way — ever  creating,  instead  of  following — always  adhering 
to  quality  above  even.'  other  consideration — -out  of  these  ideals  has  grown  a  very 
substantial  reality  in  what  is  today  the  largest  golf  club  factory  in  the  world. 

Surely  there  could  not  be  a  more  satisfying  future  attained  as  a  justification 
of  the  faith  cf  thefcundersof  our  golf  business. 

Complete  cat '.log  sent  free  for  the  asking.     "Stepping  Stones  to  a  Golf 
Course"  is  a  little  book  sent  free  to  anyone  interested  in  a  new  course. 

The  Crawford,  McGregor  &  Canby  Co. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Established  1829 


AIoAe    RQcords    With     MACGREGORS 


Protection 

—  where  most 
needed 


.32  Caiiber 
Colt  Automatic 
Pistol 


Send  for  booklet,"  Romance  of  a  Coll,"  giving  interest- 
ing details  of  the  history  of  "TheWorld's  Right  Ann." 

Colt's  Patent  Fire  Arms  Mfg.  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

:  i  .   •.  I'i.il.  15.  Bekeart,  717 Market  St,  s;tn  Francisco, Calif. 


INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 

Continued 


mi  list  tire  than  American  corn,  enabling  it 
to  stand  transportation  better  and  to 
keep  longer  in  good  condition. 

Belgian  bakers  use  very  little  corn 
flour  but  some  of  the  large  brewers  do  use 
corn  grits,  and  '"to  supply  this  demand 
there  are  two  large  corn-grits  factories 
in  Belgium."  Denmark  also  uses  con- 
siderable corn.     It  is  noted  that: 

Denmark  imported  more  American  corn 
than  LaPlata  corn  in  1921.  Figures  ob- 
tained from  Consul  General  Letcher,  at 
Copenhagen,  give  the  imports  from  Jan- 
uary to  October,  1921,  as  228,000  tons 
from  the  United  States  and  52,000  tons 
from  Argentine.  In  1920  the  relative 
position  of  the  two  countries  was  reversed, 
the  former  supplying  only  7,000  tons  and 
the  latter  252,000  tons. 

Corn  grits  and  refind  grits  are  used  by 
Danish  br<  weri  ts  as  adjuncts  to  malt. 


BELGIUM  TAKES  UP  THE  SALES  TAX 

WHILE  our  Congress  hesitates  to  add 
the  sales  tax  to  our  fiscal  machinery, 
Belgium  has  just  adopted  a  sales  tax 
which,  according  to  The  Wall  Street  Jour 
mil.  has  aroused  little  adverse  criticism 
and  which  seems  to  be  accepted  by  the 
Belgians  without  cavil.  The  new  tax,  it 
seems,  has  many  exemptions.  "In  prin- 
ciple, it  is  applied  to  every  sale  where  the 
price  exceeds  oO  francs,  whether  the  sale 
is  direct  or  in  process  of  manufacture, 
the  tax  being  uniform  at  one  per  cent." 
Further  facts  are  given  in  the  belief  that 
they  are  of  interest  to  both  advocates  and 
opponents  of  the  sales  tax: 

Direct  sales  and  deliveries  to  consumer, 
of  150  francs  or  less  in  value,  are  exempt, 
when  sales  are  by  coal  dealers,  farnn  rs, 
nurserymen,  market  gardeners,  or  breeders. 
Retail  sales  and  deliveries  to  private  in- 
dividuals,  for  personal  or  household  use, 
are  exempt,  no  matter  what  the  value  is. 

Deliveries  of  goods  or  other  movable 
property,  brought  about  by  formation  or 
amalgamation  of  corporations,  are  exempt, 
as  well  as  all  exports,  direct  or  through 
brokers.  Imports  are  exempt  when  they 
are  those  of  diplomatic  representations; 
travelers'  luggage,  or  private  household 
effects;  reexports  when  specific  character 
is  not  altered;  crude  metals  from  Belgian 
Congo;  unsold  Belgian  goods  returned  from 
abroad.  Sales  of  bread,  flour  (for  bread 
only),  potatoes,  lard,  margarine,  frozen 
meat,  manufactured  chicory  and  eggs  are 
exempt :  as  well  as  government  sales  of  raw 
materials  received  in  execution  of  peace 
treaty;  and  sales  to  state1,  provinces,  com- 
munes and  public  entities.  Sales  of  gas, 
electricity  and  water  pay  no  tax. 

Tax,  except  for  importations,  is  based  on 
selling  price,  less  packing  and  other  cbarg<  s 
and  discounts.  For  importations,  levy  is 
on  gross  cost,  including  duty  and  charge  s. 
Tax  is  calculated  in  multiples  of  10  francs, 
any  fraction  of  ten  being  taken  as  ne  \1 
highest  multiple.  Levy  is  made  oy  per- 
forated adhesion  stamps,  one-half  of  stamp 
being  affixt  to  invoice  and  other  to  sales 
book,  which  must  be  kept  by  all  manu- 
facturers and  wholesale  traders. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

March  S. — In  order  to  placate  Indian  Mos- 
lems the  Government  of  Ind'a  appeals 
to  Greal  Britain  to  evacuate  Constanti- 
nople, to  permit  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
to  resume  suzerainty  over  the  holy 
places  in  the  Near  East,  and  to  restore 
Ottoman  Thrace,  including  Adrianople 
and  Smyrna,  to  Turkey. 

The  Irish  Free  State  bill  passes  its  third 
reading  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
a  vote  of  295  to  52. 

March  9. — Edwin  S.  Montagu  is  forced  to 
resign  as  Secretary  for  India  in  the 
Lloyd  George  Cabinet  because  ho  made 
public  over  the  heads  of  the  -Cabinet 
the  Indian  Government's  appeal  for  a 
settlement  of  the  Near  East  problems 
more  pleasing  to  Indian  Moslems. 

The  South  African  Government  mobilizes 
artillery,  cavalry  and  infantry  to  assist 
the  police  in  ending  the  outlawry  cre- 
ated by  the  miners '  strike  on  the  Rand. 

March  10. — Mohandas  K.  Gandhi,  India's 
Non-cooperationist  leader,  is  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  sedition,  this  being  the 
first  move  in  a  more  vigorous  policy  of 
the  Indian  Government  to  cope  with 
the  Non-cooperationist  movement. 

Roland  W.  Boyden,  United  States  observer, 
demands  of  the  Allied  finance  ministers 
meeting  in  Paris  that  the  United  States 
be  reimbursed  out  of  German  reparation 
payments  for  maintaining  an  army  on 
the  Rhine,  and  presents  a  bill  for  $241,- 
000,000. 

Serious  riots,  in  which  many  persons  are 
killed  or  wounded,  occur  in  the  Rand 
district,  South  Africa,  and  martial  law 
is  proclaimed. 

A  report  from  Moscow  says  that  the 
famine-stricken  population  in  Russia 
now  numbers  approximately  30,000,000. 

March  11. — Revolt  spreads  in  the  Rand 
area,  South  Africa,  and  conflicts  be- 
tween state  forces  and  strikers  are  re- 
ported to  have  resulted  in  000  casualties. 

The  Allied  finance  ministers  refer  to  the 
Allied  Governments  the  American  claim 
for  $241,000,000  for  maintaining  an 
army  on  the  Rhine. 

The  rival  Irish  factions  occupying  Limer- 
ick agree  to  a  joint,  evacuation  of  the 
city. 

March  12. — Rebels  in  Udiapur,  India, 
armed  with  guns,  swords,  bows  and 
arrows,  collide  with  loyal  Indian  forces, 
and  22  are  killed  and  28  are  wounded. 

Government  forces,  accompanied  by  air- 
planes, arc  poured  into  the  Rand  dis- 
trict in  South  Africa  and  several  places 
occupied  by  the  strikers  near  Johannes- 
burg are  captured. 

Anti-treaty  sympathizers  attempt  to 
break  up  a  meeting  addrest  by  Michael 
Collins  in  Cork,  but  he  receives  an 
enthusiastic  welcome. 

March  13. — More  than  2,200  rebels  in  the 
Rand  district,  South  Africa,  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  taken  prisoner  by 
government  forces,  and  Premier  Smuts 
says  that  the  situation  is  well  in  hand. 

British  army  estimates  for  the  coming 
year  total  £62,300,000,  as  compared 
with  £93,714,000  last  year,  it  is  an- 
nounced in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Naval   estimates   total    £64,883,700. 


Our  booklet,  "Choos- 
ing Your  Investment 
House," explains  the 
varied  services  of 
modern  investment 
banking  — and  how  to 
use  them.  Write  for 
booklet  LD-3- 


Safe  bonds  made  it  possible" 

"Mother,  this  trip  to  Europe  had  its  inception  some 
twenty  ysars  ago  when  I  began  buying  bonds. 

"Fortunately,  I  began  my  investing  through  a  house 
which  helped  me  to  make  the  best  use  of  my  funds." 

Building  an  investment  fund  of  well  selected  bonds 
is  the  key  to  much  in  lat^r  life  which  is  worth  having 
and  worth  doing. 

Your  main  safeguard  is  the  house  you  deal  with. 
Halsey,  Stuart  &  Co.  owes  its  success  and  growth, 
these  many  years,  to  underwriting  and  marketing  only 
bonds  of  a  thoroughly  conservative  type. 


HALSEY,  STUART  &  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA 

209  S.  La  Salle  St.     49  Wall  Street  10  Post  Office  Sq.        Land  Title  Bldg. 
DETROIT         MILWAUKEE  ST.  LOUIS  MINNEAPOLIS 

FordBldg.      IstWis.  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg.  Security  Bldg.    Metropolitan  Bk.  Bldg. 

Fill  in  and  mail  for  booklet,  "Choosing  Your  Investment  House,''  LD-3. 
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Ask  for  them  at  your  bank 

write  for  particulars  to 

Bankers  Trust  Company,   New  York  city 
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I  CUT  YOUR 
CIGAR. 


BILLS 


MORE 

THAN 


HALL'S/1 

HAVANA    K 

ORONfth 


AtMY 
RISK. 


My  direct 

method  puts 
back  cigar  prices 
where  they  belong 
Delivered  to  your 
door  by  Parcel  Post 
all  charges  pre  paii 
for  oruy*2.95 
e^uaVtoVnwjoned 
C\c\a\s.  Metal  airtight 
containers  keep  the 
moisture  and  natural 
aroma  until  you  have 
enjoyed  the  last  one. 

Made  of  choicest  Havana 
Filler,  grown  on  my  own 
plantations  in  Cuba. 

You  take  no  risk- 
send  check  or  pay 
postman  on  arrival-your  money  refunded 
n  you  dont  think  you  save  half  under  my 
direct  method.  Order  Now  -  Dorit  Delay. 


NO  MORE  THAN  ONE  CONTAINER  AT 
THIS  SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  PRICE 


DEPT.  L  .  176-178  E.12Ti>  ST.  N.Y.  CITY. 
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Payments 
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Brings  This    ~\. ACT 
BRAND    NEW\NOW 
TYPEWRITER 

Direct  f"'>m  Factory  to  Yon 
Result  of  20  years'  experience^ 
Big  snvi"i? — lis  tuI  terms — Ten  da 
free  trial,      r"'  II    si/.e  —  Standat 
4-row  keyboard  —  42  keys.    v\  rite 
immediately  for  full  particulars. 
ANN!   II,  I  \  PEW  Kill  i;  <  o. 
196g  l  h-i  Nat'l  Bank  Bids;. 
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STANDARD      DICTIONARY     superiority;   quickly 
becomes  plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


MOTOR  CAMPING 

Is  the  essence  of  joy,  health  and  freedom.     From  colli 

in  .  and  froin  business,  men  and  women  are  <  i<- 
taining  the  healthful  relaxation  that  comes  only  through 
»r  living;  and  ;>*  ■  i  y  low  cost. 

Tin       preme<  i  n    >J  i  imping  comfort  is  found  in 

B  uto  Bed  '  amp. 

AUTOLOG  a*uu£n*  FREE 

Thirty -fv  i  i  leful  information.  Complete  dest  rip- 

and  Ulustral  iona  ol  Auto  Bed  '  amps  and  all  camping 
There  1     :i  i  obligation — just  ask    for    the 
I-.  I  >.  A  utolog. 

AUTO  BED  CAMP  MFC.  CO. 

2205  Penn.  St.,  253  West  48  St., 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Continued 


March  14.— Field  Marshal  Sir  Henry  Wil- 
son, former  Chief  of  the  British  General 
Staff,  is  appointed  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Ulster  forces,  with  power  to  de- 
vise a  plan  for  restoring  order  in  Belfast. 

DOMESTIC 

March  S. — Declaring'  that  the  proposed 
Genoa  Conference  is  of  a  political  rather 
than  an  economic  character,  the  United 
States  declines  the  Allied  invitation  to 
attend  the  parley. 

March  9. — Coal-mine  operators  in  western 
Pennsylvania  refuse  to  join  in  a  general 
conference  to  consider  a  new  agreement 
with  the  minors. 

New  Jei  sey  ral  iSesthe  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment to  the  ( 'onstilntion  of  the  United 
Slates  by  a  Aote  of  33  to  24.  Rhode 
Island  and  Connecticut  are  now  the 
only  States  that  have  not  formally 
approved  the  Amendment. 

.March  10. — A  strike  vote  of  soft -coal  miners 
is  completed  by  local  unions  scattered 
throughout  the  country,  and  it  is  pre- 
dicted that  the  count  will  show  a  large 
majority  in  favor  of  a  walkout  on 
April  1. 

March  1  I. —Secretary  of  State  Hughesdis- 
poses  of  charges  that  the  Four-Power 
Treaty  had  been  framed  by  the  British 
and  Japanese,  by  declaring  in  a  letter  to 
.Senator  Underwood  that  he  himself  had 
drafted  Hie  document  on  the  basis  of 
"various  suggestions  which  had  been 
exchanged  between  the  delegates." 

March  12. — Seven  persons  arc  killed  and 
sixteen  injured  when  a  passenger-coach 
on  the  Atlanta,  Birnaingnam  and  Atlan- 
tic railroad  is  derailed  near  Union  City, 

( leorgia. 
March   13. — The  agricultural  appropriation 

bill,  carrying  approximately  $35,000,- 
000,  is  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

March  1  1.  —Fire  sweeps  through  a  block  in 
the  Chicago  Loop  district  and  does 
damage  appraised  already  at  $10,000- 
000. 

The  so-called  service  certificate  soldiers' 
bonus  Kill  is  presented  to  the  House  of 
Representatives     by     the     Ways    and 

Means  ( 'uinmi'Uee. 

America's  fight  to  participate  in  the  dis- 
tribution <>r  i  he  fund  offered  by  Ger- 
many to  reimburse  the  Allies  for  the 
armies  of  occupation  is  specifically 
reserved  by  Roland  W.  Boyden,  the 
American  observer,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Allied  finance  ministers  in  Paris,  it  is 
announced  in  Washington. 

Twenty-1  hree  persons  are  reported  to  have 
!)(■(  n  killed  and  many  others  to  have 
1  een  seriously  injured  in  a  series  of 
tornadoes  which  swept  through  Louisi- 
ana. Mississippi,  Arkansas  and  Okla- 
homa on  the  131  h. 


Not    Deep — to     a    Duck. — An     English 

rider,  coming  to  a  river  he  was  unfamiliar 
with,  asked  a  youngster  he  saw  playing 
on  the  hank  if  it  was  deep.  '  So,"  replied 
the   boy,  and    the  rider  started   to  cross. 

lull  -non  found  that  he  and  his  horse  had 
to  swim  for  i  heir  lives. 

When  finally  he  reached  the  other  side 
he  turned  and  shouted:  "1  thought  you 
said  it  wasn't   deep." 

"It   aren't,"    was   the  reply.     "It   only 
lakes    grandfather's    ducks    up    to    their 
i  middles." — The  Traveler's  liiacon. 


Miracle  No.  1 

Radiator  frozen.  Result — 
steady  leak  in  lower  left  corner. 
Couldn't  spare  car  for  expen- 
sive repairs.     Poured 

RADIATOR  NEVERLEAK 

into  radiator  and  completely  stopped 
the  leak. 

This  happened  three  months  ago. 
Repair  solid  as  ever.     Time 
lost — 5  minutes.  Cost — 75c. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't 
Radiator  Neverleak,  send 
75c  for  full  size  can.  Guar- 
anteed satisfactory  or  money  back- 
Carry  a  can  for  emergency. 

Buffalo  Specialty  Co. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  RATS 
RABBITS 
GUINEA  PIGS 
WHITE  MICE 


For  Hospital 
Medical  Research 

Laboratories 
Hoards  of  Health 


Normal,  healthy  stock,  carefully  bred,  every  shipment 
guaranteed  first-class  condition  and  weight.  Ample 
stock,  orders  filled  promptly.  Estimates  for  contracts 
solicit  ed.  I  nsped  ion  invited.  Leading  physicians  and 
institutions  satisfied  patrons.    Send  for  quotations. 

B.  I.  DAVIS,  lib.  Supply  House,  624  f  leventh  Ave.,  N.  V.  C. 


U 


Dorit-Snore 

Trade  Mark  Kfg.  U.  S.,  Canada,  (it.  Britain,  Patents 

STOPS  SNORING.  STOPS  MOUTH  BREATHING 

Sent  on  approval    to  any  reliable  person. 

SIMPLE  DEVICE  CO.,    Middleburg,  Va.,  Box  14 

Kunderd's  Wonderful 
New  Ruffled  Gladioli 

S end  for  fine  catalog  of  56  pages 

showing  19  varieties  in  colors. 

Best    cultural    information    is 

given,  including  directions  for 

growing  show  flowers.  Noother 

<  rladioli  equal  these;  you  can't 

afford  to  be  without  them  in 

your   garden    next    summer. 

Send  today   for  the  catalog 

-FREE. 

A.  E.  KUNDERD 
1  lie  Originator  of  The  Ruffled!  Gladiolus 
Bo\  27,  Goshen,  Indiana,  U.S.A. 
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S 


SKEL  LOG  G'S 
Great   Crop*    oC 
TRAWBERRir 
and  How  to  Grow  Them 
THE     KEUUOOO    WAY 

Write  quick  for  this  valuable  68  pane  book  of  straw- 
berry information  and  art.  Written  by  America's 
most  successful  strawberry  grower.  Explains  how  he 
makes  poor  soil  rich  without  manure  orfertilizer  and 
gives  his  secrets  for  growing  the  big  crops  of  sum- 
mer and  fall  strawberries  that  won  him  fame  and  for- 
tune. Pictures  in  colors  and  tells  all  about  his  won- 
derful new  Kverbearer  that  won  the  $1,000.00  Cash 
Prize.  Shows  84  pages  of  strawberries,  strawberry 
fields  and  gardens  in  natural  color.  Gives  30  tested 
recipes  for  making  the  most  delicious  strawberry 
dainties.  Contains  nothing  but  proven  facts.  Gives 
you  the  benefit  of  more  than  40  years  of  successful 
strawberry  experience.  Send  for  this  valuaile  book 
and  learn  how  easy  it  is  to  make  big  money  growing 
Kellogg  Strawberries  The  Kellogg  Way.  Worth  its 
weight  in  gold— costs  you  nothing.  Just  send  your 
name  and  address— a  postal  will  do.  ThebookisFREK. 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO. 


BOX  353 


THREERIVERS,   MICH. 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY    CHAIR 


Iii  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
current  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New 
Standard  Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"A.  L.  B.,"  Middletown,  N.  Y  —  "(1)  Please 
give  me  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  word 
massage.  (2)  Of  what  words  is  won't  a  contrac- 
tion? 

(1)  The  word  massage  is  correctly  pronounced 
ma-saz' — first  a  as  in  artistic,  second  a  as  in  art. 
z  as  in  azure;  or  mas'ij — a  as  in  fat,  i  as  in  habit. 
(2)  Won't  is  a  contraction  of  woll  not,  woll  being 
the  Middle  English  form  of  will. 

"T.  K.,"  St.  Paul,  Minn. — "Kindly  give  me 
the  history  of  the  word  scenario  which  is  used  so 
extensively  in  connection  with  the  moving-picture 
business,  Please  give  mo  the  correct  pronuncia- 
tion, and  advise  if  the  word,  as  spelled,  has  been 
taken  from  any  other  language." 

The  word  scenario  is  an  Italian  word.  It  is  cor- 
rectly pronounced  she"na'ri-o — e  as  in  they,  a  as  in 
arm,  i  as  in  hit,  and  o  as  in  no,  but  since  its  wide 
use  in  the  motion-picture  industries,  it  has  be- 
come Anglicized,  and  is  commonly  pronounced 
si-nar'i-o — i  as  in  habit,  a  as  in  arm  (sometimes,  as 
in  fare),  i  as  in  habit,  o  as  in  go. 

"W.  C.  W.,"  Himrod,  N.  Y. — "What  is  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  Gobelin?" 

Tho  name  Gobelin  is  pronounced  gob'e-lin — o 
as  in  not,  e  as  in  surfeit,  i  as  in  hit;  or  French 
go"be-lan' — o  as  in  go,  e  as  in  moment,  a  as  in 
fat,  n  with  a  nasal  sound. 

"S.  O.  L.,"  Lexington,  Ky. — "Please  give 
terms  meant  by  the  designation  c.  i  /." 

The  abbreviation  c.  i.  f.  moans  (1)  cost,  in- 
surance, freight,  used  in  connection  with  com- 
mercial quotations  and  contracts  to  signify  the 
inclusion  in  the  price  of  the  goods  of  all  charges 
to  the  port  of  destination;  (2)  consular  invoice  free. 

"E.  M.  W.."  Dalworth  Park,  Tex. — The  word 
margarin  or  margarine  is  pronounced  mar'ga-rin 
— first  a  as  art,  second  a  as  in  final,  i  as  in  hit; 
or  mar'ga-rin — first  a  as  in  are,  second  a  as  in 
final,  i  as  in  police.  The  "g"  is  hard,  as  in  "Mar- 
garet." 

"J.  C.  S.,"  Augusta,  Ga— "  (1)  What  Wister 
wrote  'The  Virginian,'  and  when?  (2)  When 
was  ho  born,  and  when  did  he  die?  (3)  When  was 
Stevenson's  'Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde'  written'.'" 

(1)  Owen  Wister.  He  wrote  this  novel  in 
1902.  (2)  Mr.  Wister  was  born  on  July  14.  18G0, 
and  is  still  living.  (3)  Stevenson  wrote  "The 
Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde"  in 
1886. 

"J.  C,"  Bowlers,  Va. — The  phrase  "Erin  go 
bragh"  means  "Ireland  forever. 

"C.  S.,"  New  York. — "What  is  the  meaning  of 
the  word  swaraj,  and  where  does  it  come  from? 
It  is  used  in  press  reports  of  political  agitations  In 
India." 

The  term  swaraj  is  a  Bengali  corruption  of  the 
Sanskrit  simraj,  which  means  "self-government." 
It  is  written  also  saurajya.  Swaraj,  pronounced 
as  if  written  shaw'razh  (both  a's  as  in  art)  means, 
literally,  "own  government,"  but,  in  the  vernacu- 
lar is  used  to  mean  in  addition,  cultural  and 
political  development  under  native  influence  as 
distinguished  from  such  development  under  Brit- 
ish guidance. 

"A.  H.  B.,"  Leipsic,  O. — "Please  tell  me  which 
is  correct:  'Tuberculous  Sanatorium.'  -Tubercular 
Sanatorium,'  or  'Tuberculosis  Sanatorium.'" 

None:  use  Sanatorium  for  tubercular  patients. 

"F.  A.,"  Ontario.  Cal. — "A  friend  of  mine  and 
myself  had  an  argument  about  electing  Presidents 
of  the  United  States.  I  claimed  that  none  but 
American  born  could  become  Presidents.  M\ 
friend  claims  that  ho  read  a  few  days  ago.  I  sup- 
pose in  some  paper,  that  a  foreigner  after  If)  >  ears 
of  naturalization  can  become  President  or  the 
United  States.  How  old  must  a  person  be  before 
ho  can  be  elected  to  that  office?" 

Tho  qualifications  for  the  Presidency  are  fixed 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  They 
are  citizenship  acquired  by  birth  in  the  United 
Slates,  14  years'  residence  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  completion  of  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  age. 
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FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


YOU  CAN  ALWAYS 
SAVE  MONKY  BY  WEARING 

WL  DOUGLAS  SHOES 

SOLD  DIRrCT  FROM  FACTORY 

10  YOU  ATOM  I'KOIII 
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DOUGLAS 

$702  &$8QQ  SHOES 

ALSO  MANY  STYLES  AT  $^.00  ^Q$@.00 

"WHEN  YOV  BVY  W.L.DOVGLAS  SHOES 


r 


STAMPING  THE  RETAIL  PRICE 
AT  THE  FACTORY 

V 


CONSIDER  THE  EXTRA  QUALITY 
YOV  RECEIVE  FOR  THE  PRICE  PAID 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  of  the 
best  and  finest  selected  leathers  the 
market  affords.  We  employ  the  high- 
est  paid,  skilled  shoemakers,  all  work- 
ing with  an  honest  determination  to 
make  the  best  shoes  for  the  price  that 
money  can  buy. 

When  you  need  shoes  look  for  a  W.L. 
Douglas  store.  We  own  108  stores  lo- 
cated in  the  principal  cities.  You  will 
find  in  our  stores  many  kindsand  styles 
of  high-class,  fine  shoes  that  we  believe 
are  better  shoe  values  for  the  money 
than  you  can  buy  elsewhere. 

Our  $7.00  and  $8.00  shoes  are  excep- 
tionally good  values.  There  is  one  point 
we  wish  to  impress  upon  you  that  is 
worth  dollars  for  you  to  remember. 
W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  put  into  all 
of  our  stores  at  factory  cost.  We  do  not 
make  one  cent  of  profit  until  the  shoes 
are  sold  to  you.  When  you  buy  shoes 
at  any  one  of  our  stores  you  pay  only 
one  small  retail  profit. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  shoe  dealers 
can  supply  you  with  W.L.Douglas  shoes. 
They  cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco 
than  they  do  in  New  York.  Insist  upon 
having  W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  with  the 
name  and  retail  price  stamped  on  the 
sole.  Do  not  take  a  substitute  and  pay 
one  or  two  extra  profits.  Order  direct 
from  the  factory  and  save  money.      161 


WP  *4.C0  a  >4.50 


W.L.  Douglas  name 
and  portrait  Is  the 
best  known  shoe 
Trade  Mark  in  tbe 
world.  It  stands  for 
the  highest  standard 
of  quality  at  the  low- 
est possible  cost. 
The  intrinsic  value 
of  a  Trade  Mark  lies 
in  giving  to  the  con- 
sumer the  equiva- 
lent of  tbe  price 
paid  for  tbe  goods. 


Catalog  Free. 

President        & 
W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co., 
Spark  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 


The  Stromberg 
Gasoline  Filter 


Avoid  Trouble! 

Remove  the  sediment,  dirt  and 
water  from  the  gas — the 
Stromberg  Gasoline  Filter 
does  it.  It  filters  the  fuel  just 
before  it  enters  the  carburetor 
—  removes  all  dirt  and  water. 

Easily  attached  to  vacuum  tank, 
carburetor  or  gas  line.  Needle 
valve  shuts  off  gas  when  sediment 
chamber  is  removed  for  cleaning. 
Prevents  theft— it  locks  the  car. 

State  name  and  model  of  your  car. 

STROMBERG  MOTOR 
DEVICES  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  the  Stromberg 
Carburetor 


64  East  25th  Street 

Depi.  3I3 
Chicago,   111. 
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There  is  only  a 
small  difference 
in  price  between 
ordinary  tools  & 
Billings  and  Spencer. 

But  the  one 
may  fail  -  and 
the  other  must 
last  a  lifetime/ 


The  Billing 
^Spencer  Co 

Hartford,  Conn, 


Cuticura  Soap 


SHAVES 


Without  Mug 

Coticora  Soap  iB  the  favorite  forsa'cty razor ihaving. 


PA  Tl?  XTTC  Write  today  for  free  guule  book  and 
t\  1  Eyl>   1  O  "RECORD  OF  INVENTION." 

Send  sketch  or  model  for  free  opinion    upon  patentable  nature. 
Prompt  personal   service-      Preliminary   advice   without   chat 

J.  REANEY  KELLY,  Patent  Lawyer 

416  Fifth  Washington,  D.  C. 

STANDARD  DICTIONARY   superiority  quickly 
becomes  plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates 


5  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

EASY  TERMS 


New 
Not  Rebuilt 


K 


NO  offer  like  this  has 
ever  been  made  be- 
fore. We  believe  you'll 
agree  that  it  is  amazingly  liberal.  But  you'll 
appreciate  how  we  do  it,  how  we  have  intro- 
duced economies  in  distribution  by  selling 
direct  from  our  factory  to  you. 

Think  of  it — a  brand  new,  latest  model  Oliver  for 
lialf  the  usual  pace,  for  less,  even,  than  "rebuilts." 
And  sent  to  you  for  5  days'  free  trial,  without  a 
penny  in  advance.  And  easy  terms — over  a  year 
to  pay.  The  details  of  this  surprising  offer  will 
be  ma:led  to  you  immediately  if  you  send  us  the 
coupon  below.     Get  this  offer  and  make  any  com- 


The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company, 
1  03-M  Oliver  Typewriter  Building, 

<  hicago. 


Please    send    details    of    your    Special 
Price  Reduction  Offer. 


Name. 
Street . 
City.. 


.State. 


Cheerful  Thought.— "The  Yanks  are 
coming,"  hummed  the  dentist  as  he  pre- 
pared for  an  Extraction. — Octopus. 


Changing  Color  Scheme. — "Father,  are 
all  Bolshevists  red?" 

"No.  my  boy,  some  of  them  are  pretty 
blue. "—Dcr  Brummer  {Berlin). 


But  Will  It? — "What  are  the  cold  waves 

savins?"  queries  a  correspondent.  To 
reason's  ear  they  are  saying  that  ice 
should  be  cheaper  next  summer. — Boston 
Transcript.  

The  Art  That  Conceals  Art. — She  (petu- 
lantly)— "Jack,  vou  make  love  like  an  ama- 
teur." 

He — -"That's  where  the  art  comes  in." 
— Boston   Transcript. 


Getting  Back. — Waiter — "Grilled  steak, 

and  choose  a  tough  one." 

Chef  (in  surprise) — - V Why  tough?" 
Waiter — The  chap  who  ordered  it  used 

to     be     my     sergeant-major." — Edinburgh 

Scotsman.  

Anti-Climax. — The  Literary  Digest 
publishes  ;i  British  Empire  number.  For 
page  after  page  we  read  and  are  imprest 
with  the  greatness  of  the  British — and 
then  there's  a  page  of  British  "humor." 
— Nt  w  York  Call. 


Verbal  Barrage. — "Shall  I  go  .over  the 
top?"  asked  the  talkative  barber,  poising 
his  sheafs. 

"Yes.  as  soon  as  your  gas-attack  is 
over,"  answered  the  weary  customer. — 
The  Traveler's  Beacon. 


A  Dignified  Silence. — The  Interviewer 

— "And  please,  sir,  what  have  you  to  say  on 
the  subject  of  anonymous  letters?" 

The  Great  Max — "Stupid  missives! 
1  admit  1  invariably  read  anonymous  letters 
— but  I  never  answer  them." — L' Illustra- 
tion {Paris  .  

Safety  First. — One  snappy  day  recently 

Johnny's  mother  sent  him  to  the  store  to 
gel  half  a  dozen  eggs.  On  his  return  he 
banded  her  a  paper  bag  containing  six 
articles,  which,  tho  egg-shape,  were 
certainlj  never  laid  by  a  hen. 

"What  are  these?"  said  his  mother. 
"It  was  eggs  1  sent   you  for." 

"Well,  ma,"  said  Johnny,  "the  streets 
were  awful  slippery  an'  so  I  thought  I'd 
better  get  lemons  instead." — Bostot-  Trans- 
cript.   

An  Expensive  Spanking. — A  Bloomfipld, 
Iowa,  woman  while  talking  to  her  husband 
over  the  long  distance  from  a  booth  in 
that  city  was  repeatedly  interrupted  by 
her  little  son.  lie  made  so  much  noise 
and  became  so  unruly  thai  she  left  the 
receiver  off  the  hook,  grabbed  the  youthful 
offender  by  the  arm  and  took  him  to  the 
hall  where  she  gave  him  a  regular  old- 
fashioned  spanking.  She  then  returned 
to  the  booth  and  completed  the  conversa- 
tion without  the  least  interruption.  At 
the  finish  she  became  very  angry  because 
of  the  charge  for  overtime,  and  insisted 
thai  the  time  she  -pent  spanking  be  de- 
ducted from  the  charge. — The  Northwestern 
Bell. 


Very  Drafty.— "How  did  Teller  get  his 
cold?" 

"All  the  drafts  in  the  bank  go  through 
his  cage."— Boston  Transcript. 


Too  Much  to  Expect. — "But  can't  you 
and  your  husband  live  happily  together 
without  fighting?" 

"No,  not  'appily." — The  Bulletin  [Syd- 
ney).   

Just  so. — A  gas  which  causes  violent 
sneezing  is  among  the  American  war  in- 
ventions. It  would  play  a  large  part  in 
bringing    matters    to   an    'ishoo. — London 

Opinion. 

Mistake  Somewhere. — Htjbby — "What 
does  this  mean?  I  opened  a  banking  ac- 
count for  you  last  week,  and  now  I  learn 
that  it  is  overdrawn." 

Wifie — "Impossible!  I  have  half  of  the 
checks  still  left!" — Meggendorfer  Blaetter 
(Munich). 

Long  Journey  Indicated. — Fortune 
Teller — "I  see  in  your  hand  a  line  which 
will  have  great  importance  for  jrou  in  the 
near  future." 

Cashier  in  Bank — "I  understand.  The 
steamship  line  to  South  America!" — Kasr 
per  {Stockholm). 


Tough  Luck. — Agent — "But,  mum,  it's 
a  shame  to  let  your  husband's  life  insur- 
ance lapse." 

Lady  (over  wash-tub) — "I'll  not  pay 
another  cent.  I've  paid  regular  fer  eight 
years  an'  I've  had  no  luck  .yet." — The 
Traveler's  Beacon. 


A     Symptom.  —  Chatjncey     Reginald 
Archibald     Asherton     (to     prospective 

father-in-law) — "  Youah  daughtah  has  prom- 
ised to  mawy  me  and  eh — ah — I'd  like  to 
know  if  there  is  any  insanity  in  youah 
family?" 

Crusty  Old  Pata  (.looking  him  over) — 
"There  must  be." — Dodo. 


Stern  Retribution. — "Did  you  lynch  the 
man  who  stole  your  automobile?" 

"No,"  replied  Piute  Pete.  "He  got 
away." 

"Unpunished?" 

"No,  sir.  If  that  bunch  of  pernickety  junk 
treats  hint  the  way  it  has  me,  he's  havin' 
punishment  enough." — Washington  Star. 


A  Happy  Household. — Little  Louise  was 
lost  on  the  street  and  was  brought  into 
the  police  station.  The  officers  tried  in 
every  way  to  learn  her  name.  Finally  iiyf 
of  the  officers  said,  "What  name  does  y#ur 
mother  call  your  father?"  "Why,"  said 
Louise,  very  innocently,  "she  don't  call 
him  any  name;  she  likes  him." — Harper's 
Magazine.  

Friends  for  a  Short  Time. — We  were 
taking  the  fresh-air  children  back  to  the 
city.  At  the  last  minute  we  missed  small 
Annie.  We  made  a  hurried  search  and 
found  her  at  last  on  the  floor  beside  her  bed, 
with  her  face  buried  in  the  pillow.  "  Wha  I  s 
1  lie  matter,  Annie?"  we  asked.  "What 
are  you  crying  for?"  "I  ain't  crying,"  was 
the  indignant  reply.  "I  was  just  kissing 
my  bed  good-by,  cause  1  don't  know  when 
1  'II  ever  see  another." — Youth's  Companion. 
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Ageing  2  yesks  in 
wooden  hogsheads 

makes  VELVET 
SMild  and  ^Mellow 
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Reasons  Why 

When  you  figure  on  shingling  a  new  roof  or  re- 
shingling  an  old  one,  remember  these  three  facte 
regarding  Ruberoid  Strip-shingles. 


Nine  styles — three  colors.  Ruberoid 
Strip-  hingles  provide  an  unusually  dis- 
tinctive roof.  Their  patented  form  en- 
ables  you  to  choose  your  roof  from  nine 
attractive  styles  The  natural  slate-sur- 
facing red  or  green)  on  one  fact-  and 
a  substantial  crrey  weather-coating  on 
the  other,  makes  it  possible  for  you  to 
carry  out  any  particular  style  in  either 
solid  colors  or  in  attractive  Mends  of 
sage  green,  Indian  red,  or  steel  grey — 
depending  upon  your  fancy. 

Less  expensive  to  lay.     Ruberoid  Strl 

On  request  we  will  send  you  a  folde 
different  styles  which  may  be  obtained. 
by  lumber  and  building-supply  dealers 


shingles  save  labor  and  expense  when  it 
e. mics  to  laying  With  every  strip,  four 
shingles  are  fastened  in  plac  e.  No  chalk 
line,  are  necessary,  because  the  shingles 
are  self-spacing. 

No  expense  for  upkeep.  Ruberoid  Strip- 
shingles  are  built  according  to  the  well- 
known  Ruberoid  standard  of  quality 
through  and  through.  They  are  un- 
usually thick  and  rigid.  They  will  not 
(  nil  oi  war]).  Surface  and  hack  coat 
in^sj  saturant  and  felt,  are  the  best  that 
be    made. 

r  which    illustrates   in    colors  the  nine 
Ruberoid  Strip-shingles  art-   tor  s.le 
throughout  the  country. 


An  improved  form  of  Ruberoid 
Unit-shingle  (Interlocking)  is 
now  being  manufactured  at  oui 
eastern  plant  and  is  ready  for  de  - 
livery  east  of  Pittsburgh  It  locks 
into  place  on  the  roof  and  can 
be  laid  in  two  attractive  styles. 
A16  page  booklet-  "Ruberoid 
Unit-  shingles"— 
describing  the 
unique  features  oi 
this  product  wil 
he  sent  you  on  r<  - 
quest 


The  RUBEROID  Co. 

95  Madison   Avenue,  New  York 
(  hieago  B<  Ston 
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